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PREFATORY NOTE 

T he Supplement to the Dictionary of National Biography which is 
now offered to the public contains the names of King George V and 
729 of his subjects who died during the decade from 1931 to 1940. The 
Editor has endeavoured to follow in the steps of his predecessors and 
to keep a mean between too much stiffness in refusing and too much 
easiness in admitting names, bearing in mind that the purpose of the 
Dictionary (as he conceives it) is to assist the student by opening its 
doors as widely as circumstances and reason will permit. 

Between the earliest birth and the latest death recorded in this 
volume there is a space of 104 years. The senior in the list is Arch- 
deacon J. M. Wilson, mathematician, schoolmaster, and antiquary, 
whose name is the only one to come down from the reign of King 
William TV; the junior is ‘Gino’ Watkins, the Arctic explorer, who, 
with Humfry Payne, the archaeologist, represents the many who 
were bom in the twentieth century and called away out of due time. 
All the others are men and women born under Queen Victoria, in 
almost the middle of whose reign comes the birth of King George V. 
Round him are here clustered stars of the very first magnitude. Of 
all in this galaxy the brightest are those who belong to the constella- 
tions of natural science. First and foremost are two physicists, alike 
both in the hopes and in the apprehensions which their labours have 
aroused, Rutherford and J. J. Thomson. The future alone can reveal 
their true place in the history of mankind; it is easier to assess the 
place of other scientists. In prophylactics, it needs no great imagination 
to realize the measiue of relief to human suffering that is associated 
with the names of David Bruce, Ronald Ross, and W. J. R. Simpson. 
And it is surely no disparagement of the work of such men as Sharpey 
Schafer in physiology, or of Henry Head and Robert Philip in thera- 
peutics, or of Robert Jones, Moynihan, and Trotter in surgery, if 
those who have cause to bless their memories are, in mere ntunbers, 
far fewer than those who should remember with gratitude the inven- 
tion of Henry Wellcome. Among biologists, Karl Pearson may well 
rank as the founder of a new school; the important work of William 
Pope will show the lay reader that ‘wonders of modem science’ is 
a phrase which the nomenclature of biochemistry raises into the very 
province of letters. Among the practical engineers, Charles Parsons, 
held by some to be the most original engineer produced by this country 
since James Watt, takes rank in historical significance with R. J. 
Mitchell, the designer of those ‘Spitfires’ in which a band of heroes 
saved, their country from subjugation in the Battle of Britain. And 
let it be remarked in passing that the senior veteran of ah. the fighting 
men here commemorated is an engineer. Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, 
who as a boy of eleven earned the Crimean war medal by a visit to the 
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trenches before Sebastopol. It is of course from younger generations 
that are drawn the warriors whose names appear in these pages, for 
they include almost the last of those great admirals and generals who 
by the aid of the inventions of the engineers led their men to victory 
in the war of 1914-1918: Beatty and Jellicoe at sea, AUenby, Byng, 
Plumer, and Robertson on land, together with that master of irregular 
W'arfare, the soldier-scholar ‘LaAvrence of Arabia’, whose capture of 
the imagination of the world should not obscure the services of Percy 
Cox in the Middle East, nor the career of Reginald Johnston in China, 
nor the ‘saga’ of ‘the most picturesque Scotsman of modern times’, 
‘Don Roberto’ Cunninghame Graham of Ardoch. In days when 
man’s view of the world is ever more distorted by the fog of mechanics, 
and enterprise is discounted by the yearning for social security, these 
men showed that something not unlike Elizabethan adventure could 
still be open to those born in the nineteenth century. 

Whether in the region of art, letters, and politics there are names 
which can be compared with the great lights of natural science is a 
question which does not call for discussion here. Critics will doubtless 
long dispute over the value of the compositions of Delius and Elgar, 
and of Tovey’s contributions to musical learning ; but none who heard 
Melba in her prime will deny her supremacy among the singers, nor 
win those who saw Mrs, Patrick Campbell contest her pre-eminence 
in the theatre. Roger Fry taught the public to see beauty where the 
light of nature unaided would not reveal it, but it may be that Tonics 
exercised an even greater influence on rising artists of his day. Yet 
it may well be questioned whether their teaching did more for the 
survival of a true aesthetic in this country than did those great 
successors of the old aristocratic patrons, the merchant collectors like 
Eumorfopoulos or great dealers like Duveen. They at any rate have 
now, in museums and elsewhere, held up standards of former days 
before a generation which, striving towards originality in technique, 
is as yet uncertain of the line to be dravm between the beautiful and 
the bizarre. 

Of those who in political life helped to shape the destinies of the 
subjects of the Crown, we here find the names, not only of two prime 
ministers of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald and Neville Chamber- 
lain, but also of Lyons in Australia and Borden in Canada. Round the 
first two, fierce fires of party strife •will blaze for many a year. Sub- 
ordinate statesmen hke Austen Chamberlain, Grey of FaUodon, and 
Arthur Henderson at the Foreign Office, with others like Lothian and 
Reading, all strove to promote harmony in the world and a better 
understanding betsveen the mother country and all her daughters. 
In contrast to the moderating influence exerted, not in parliament 
only, by Speaker Whitley, the names of Carson, Healy, Plunkett, and 
Snowden ■wall recall bitter controversy, and so, too, toII those of 
O’Dwyer in India and Percy FitzPatrick in South Africa; but if 
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statesmanship is to be measured by peace brought to the greatest 
number of human beings, the palm may well be awarded to Hubert 
Murray, the great Australian administrator of Papua. Nor can those 
be overlooked who have advanced the development of features 
characteristic of modern society : Goodenough and Schuster among the 
bankers of London, Boot and Lipton in the development of the 
multiple shop, Tata in the growth of a steel trust, EUerman and 
Inchcape in shipping, all helped to illustrate the old adage that 
competition tends to monopoly; and readers will here find some 
attempt to pay tribute to another characteristic of our life to-day in 
recording the achievements of Guy NickaUs on the river, of John BaU 
on the links, and of ‘K. S. Ranjitsinhji’ on the cricket field. 

In the region of letters, the star of Kipling shines with a lustre which 
no political detraction can dim. As a poet he stands beside Henry 
Newbolt and William Watson, as a nrriter of fiction beside Arnold 
Bennett and John Buchan, to say nothing of Galsworthy and Barrie 
who as playwrights as well as novelists call to mind the contemporary 
Irish literary movement here represented by ‘AE’, Lady Gregory, 
George Moore, and W. B. Yeats. Among essayists, it is not easy to 
find a rival to Chesterton, and journalism has good reason to remember 
with honour the names of G. E. Buckle and C. P. Scott, who 
maintained its high traditions in days when they began to be seriously 
menaced. Andrew Bradley and Saintsbury as critics in English 
literature may not unfairly be mentioned in the same breath wth such 
a giant as A. E. Housman in the classics, while the uncanny cleverness 
of D. S. Margoliouth both in Greek and in oriental scholarship is 
balanced by the rigid accuracy of A. A. Bevan. If the versatility of 
H. A. L. Fisher makes it uncertain whether he should be classed among 
the historians, the statesmen, or the educationists, there can be no 
such doubt about Firth, the last survivor of a generation of great 
historians, and one of the most prohfie and most valued contributors 
to this Dictionary. In any age, the contribution of Frederick 
Pollock to the science of jurisprudence would stand conspicuous,- as 
judges like Buckmaster, Scrutton, Sumner, or Trevethin would be 
the first to recognize. In philosophy Samuel Alexander and Seth- 
Pringle-Pattison gained reputations comparable to that of Mohammed 
Iqbal in India. In theology Gore’s chapter in Lux Mundi first revealed 
how far the younger disciples of the tractarian movement had broken 
away from the fundamentalism of Pusey and Liddon. Nor was this 
field wanting in practical workers: Cardinal Bomne and Archbishop 
Edwards of Wales w'ere both champions of the interests of their own 
flocks, and Donald Fraser, Robert Law^s, and E. de M. Rudolf in the 
missionary and social fields are of them that have left a name behind 
them for many years to come. 

Like his predecessors, the Editor must first and foremost give grate- 
ful recognition to the help given by his sub-editors in the preparation 
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of this volume. Without the experienee of ]\Iiss Margaret Toynbee, 
her accurate eye for detail, and her tenacious memory, it would have 
been impossible for the Editor to overcome the many difficulties that 
have been attendant on the preparation of this volume. He would 
also like to express his thanks to Mrs. Christopher Hitchie who for 
some months assisted in the work of sub-editing. For help and advice 
given from all quarters with great liberality, the Editor is under 
an obligation too multifarious to be acknowledged in its entirety, 
but he would like especially to mention the information and advice 
tendered by the late Sir Hugh Allen, Dr. E. H. Alton, Mr. C. T. 
Atlcinson, Sir Vincent Baddeley, IMr. A. M. Binnie, Mr. Martin S. 
Briggs, Sir Frank Brown, Mr. B. Burdekin, the late Sir Richard Burn, 
the late Mr. L. Burpee, Sir Patrick Cadell, Lord David Cecil, Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, Dr. G. N. Clark, Dr. Hugh Clegg, Dr. Alexander Cooke, 
klr. R. C. K. Ensor, Professor M. G. Fisher, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb, Mrs. E. S. Goodrich, Sir C. N. Hinshelwood, 
klr. R. H. Hodgkin, the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Lord Horder, Sir Robert 
Hutchison, Jlr. E. A. A. Joseph, Professor R. W. Lee, the late 
Sir H. V. Lovett, the Very Rev. John Lowe, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Norman Maclean, Dr. C. A. Malcolm, Sir Dougal Malcolm, Colonel K. 
Mason, the Rev. Dr. N. Micklem, Sir Humphrey Milford (whose reading 
of the proofs has put the Editor under a special obligation), Mr. John 
Parker, Mr. K. T. Parker, Lord Eustace Percy, Mr. A. L. Poole, 
Professor G. V. Portus, Dr. D. R. Pye, Sir Bruce Richmond, the late 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Sir David Ross, ]\Ir. Albert Ruther- 
ston, Sir Charles Sherrington, Professor Nevill Sidgwick, the late 
Dr. W. T. S. Stallybrass, Mr. C. W. Stanley, Mr. J. A. Stevenson, the 
Hon. W. Do’ivnie Stewart, Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, Mr. J. R. H. 
Weaver, Mr. Geoffrey Whitivorth, and the Hon. Hugh W3mdham. He 
also asks his contributors who by their courtesy and forbearance have 
lightened the burden of his work to accept this expression of his 
thanks ; but a very special meed of gratitude is due from the Editor to 
the secretary and staff of the Clarendon Press. Help so generously 
given enables this lexicographer to say that, whether harmless or not, 
he has never been a drudge. 


January 1949. 


L. G. W. L. 
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Aberconway 

ABERCONWAY, first Baeon (1850- 
1934), barrister and business man. [See 
McLaben, Chaeles Benjaaiin BniGUT.] 

ABERCROMBIE, LASCELLES (1881- 
1938), poet and critic, the fifth son, and 
the eighth of nine children, of William 
Abercrombie, stockbroker, of Ashton- 
upon-Mersey, by his wife, Sarah Ann 
Heronj was born at Ashton 9 January 
1881. Even in boyhood he was devoted 
to music and letters ; his taste was fostered 
at a preparatory school, and also at Mal- 
vern College, where he read Greek and 
Latin eagerly. Prom 1900 to 1902 he read 
science at the Owens College, Manchester, 
but then turned to journalism for a li\'ing 
and to poetry for his vocation. He re- 
viewed much in the Liverpool daily press ; 
his first poem, ‘Blind’, appeared in 1907 
and his first volume of verse. Interludes 
and Poems, in 1908, In 1909 he married 
Catherine, daughter of Owen Gwatkin, 
surgeon, of Grange-over-Sands ; they bad 
three sons and one daughter. After a stay 
of more than a year in Birkenhead he and 
his wife migrated first to Herefordshire 
and then (1911) to Gloucestershire, where, 
inspired by happiness and by the noble 
scenery, he pubh'shed some of his best 
verse. It included Mary and the Bramble 
(1910), The Sale of Si. Thomas, Act I 
(1911), and also some poetic plays in New 
Numbers, i-iv (1914), a periodical privately 
issued in partnership with Rupert Brooke, 
John Drinkwater [qq.v.], and Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson. 

Abercrombie now came to be recognized 
as a leading poet of the new generation, 
distinguished for his lyrical power arid 
speculative daring. He was praised by 
Robert Bridges for his lucid exposition of 
difficult themes. He responded profoundly 
to natural beauty; his love-poetry was 
ardent and exalted ; and the mystical and 
‘metaphysical’ strain was never far away. 
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Abercrombie 

It is heard again in the prose of Speculative 
Dialogues (1913), with its musings on life 
and love and on the Last Things ; and also 
in several dramatic poems, such as Deborah 
(1912), which were not designed for the 
stage. But several were acted; of these 
the most notable is The End of the World 
(published in New Numbers), in which 
some homely folk are terrified by a false 
alarm that doomsday has arrived. 

Abercrombie was still to %vrite his best 
verse, but his richest period of poetic pro- 
duction was over. The war of 1914-1918 
came as a grievous interruption. Although 
a keen patriot he was not strong enough 
for military service and laboured in Liver- 
pool as an examiner of munitions. When 
peace came he was at a loss for employ- 
ment, but after a while funds were found 
for a lecturership in poetry at Liverpool 
University; this appointment, which he 
I held from 1919 to 1922, was an event that 
I was to affect his whole career. He spoke 
I upon his own craft; he held public 
audiences, not least by his rare gift for 
reading aloud ; and he taught small classes 
the outlines of literary criticism and of its 
history. Abercrombie now devoted him- 
self chiefly to prose, and published many 
critical studies, often based on the public 
lectures which he gave at Cambridge, at 
Baltimore, to the British Academy, and 
elsewhere. They include An Essay towards 
a Theory of Art (1922), Principles of 
English Prosody (1924), and Romanticism 
(1926), Poetry, its Music and Meaning 
(1932) is a felicitous statement of his 
artistic and critical convictions. The 
article on Thomas Hardy in this Diction- 
AEY is eloquent of a lifelong admiration. 

A very active professor, Abercrombie 
rose quickly in the academic world. He 
occupied the chair of English literature 
at Leeds University from 1922 to 1929 
and was Hildred Carlile professor of Eng- 
lish literature in London University, at 
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Bedford College for Women, from 1929 
to 1935. In 1935 he beeame Goldsmiths’ 
reader in English at Oxford and a fellow 
of Merton College. He reeeived honorary 
degrees from the universities of Cam- 
bridge, Manchester, and Belfast ; held 
several special lecturerships, including the 
Clark lecturership at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1923, and was elected a fellow 
of the British Academy in 1937. But his 
health declined, and he died in London 
27 October 1938. 

In 1930 the Oxford University Press 
published (in ‘The Oxford Poets’) Aber- 
crombie’s collected Poems, all but one, the 
richest and maturest of all, the completed 
’Sale of St. Thomas (1931). Here, in a style 
which often rises to grandeur, he proclaims 
his faith in an omnipresent divine spirit 
embodying the law of ideal beauty. Aber- 
crombie deepened and ennobled English 
‘metaphysical’ poetiy. He charged it 
anew with his passionate feeling for the 
essential beauty of nature and of human 
nature. The symbolism may be now and 
then excessive, or too diflioult ; yet again 
and again, as in some of his early lyrics, 
in the stately choruses of ‘Peregrinus’, in 
‘Marriage Song’, and never better than 
in ‘The Death of a Friar’, he achieves 
either beauty, or strength, or magnificence, 
or all these in harmony. 

[The Times, 28 October 1938 ; Oliver Elton, , 
Lascelles Abercrombie, 1881-1938 in Proeeed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xxv, 1939 
(portrait and bibliograpliy) ; Wilfrid Gibson 
in English, vol. li, No. 10, 1939 ; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] | 

Oliveh Elton. 

ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, first 
Mauquess of (1847-1934), statesman, and 
ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, Mauciiion- 
ESS OF (1857-1939), [See Gordon, John 
Ca-mpbell.] 

ADAaiS, Sir JOHN (1857-1934), educa- 
tionist, was bom at Glasgow 2 July 1857, 
the son of Charles Adams, of that city, by 
his wife, Barbara McCallum, From St. 
David’s School he entered the Jordauhill 
Training College and the university of 
Glasgow (1875), where he graduated with 
a first class in mental and moral science. 
He became headmaster of Jean Street 
school, Port-Glasgow, and aftenvards 
rector of Campbeltown Grammar School. 
This experience of school practice formed 
a sound basis for his subsequent work as 
a trainer of teachers and as a university 
lecturer in education. In 1890 he was 
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appointed principal of the Free Church 
'Hraining College, Aberdeen, and in 1808 
became rector of the Free Church Train- 
ing College, Glasgow. Here his connexion 
with university teaching began, for he 
then held the lecturership in education in 
the university of Glasgow, 

The year 1897 was noteworthy in 
Adams’s career ; he not only had the local 
distinction of being president (from 1890) 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
but gained much wider fame by the 
publication of a provocative little book 
the forbidding title of which, Herbariian 
Psychology applied to Education, belied 
the sprightliness of its contents. 

Tlie year 1902 was another important 
landmark in Adams’s career. He visited 
Canada; published an account of the 
Protestant schools of the province of 
Quebec; was appointed principal of the 
London Day Training College ; and became 
the first professor of education in the uni- 
versity of London. For the next twenty 
years London was the main field of his 
labours. He was pre-eminently the teacher 
of London teachers — not only teachers in 
training, but also teachers at work. For 
he lectured abundantly in the evenings as 
well as in the day-time. After he had, in 
1922, retired from training college work 
and become emeritus professor, he set out 
on his journeys overseas, and by the 
delivery of series of lectures in the United 
States of America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New 2^1and he became an inter- 
national figure in the world of education. 

Adams published many books, the most 
important of which, in addition to Her- 
barlian Psychology, are Exposition and 
Illustration in Teaching (1909), The Evolu- 
tion of Educational Theory (1912), The 
'student's Guide (1917), and Everyman's 
\ Psychology (1929). All these works, like 
his lectures, are characterized by an easy 
style, a shrewd wisdom, and a ‘pawky’ 
humour, 

Adams was singularly happy in lus 
marriage in 1893 to Agnes Anne, youngest 
daughter of John Cook, of Ashley, Aber- 
deen. There were no children. In 1025 
he was knighted for lus services to educa- 
tion, and the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Iiim by St. Andrews 
University. 

As a lecturer Adams was a memorable 
figure. His impressive bald head, his 
Scottish accent, his clear, incisive style, 
and particularly his sly humour, rendered 
him attractive to audiences all over the 
British Empire. He died suddenly, as the 
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result of a stroke, at Los Angeles 30 Sep- 
tember 19S4. 

[The Times, 2 October 1934 ; Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, 6 October 1934; Records 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland ; Sir 
Michael Sadler, John Adams (University of 
London Institute of Education, Studies and 
Reports, No. vi), 1935 ; personal knowledge.] 
P. B. BALLAnn. 

A E (pseudonym), Irish writer. [See 
Russell, Geoege Wilhajm.] 

ALEXANDER, SAMUEL (1859-1938), 
philosopher, the tliird son and fourth child 
of Samuel Alexander, an Australian, by 
his wife, Eliza Sloman, who came from 
Cape Town, was bom at Sydney, New 
South Wales, 6 January 1859. His father, 
a saddler, died of consumption at the age 
of thirty-eight, shortly before his birth. 
His mother died in liis house at Man- 
chester in 1917, having gone to live with 
him there, with the rest of her family, in 
1903. About 1863 the family left Sydney 
for St. Kilda, a subxirb of Melbourne, and 
Alexander, after a varied early schooling, 
entered Wesley College, Melboiurne, in 
1871. There, and in his two years at the 
university of Melbourne, where he held an 
exliibition, he gained all the distinctions 
open to him. In 1877, without completing 
his degree, he sailed for England on a 
voyage lasting 108 days, with the express 
purpose, bold in view of the family 
finances, of wiiming a scholarship at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Being advised that a 
scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, 
might be beyond his reach, he prudently 
entered for one at Lincoln College as well, 
and did not succeed. But he won his 
scholarslup at Balliol. Lincoln made 
amends by electing him to a fellowship in 
1882. Its choice was amply justified by 
the sustained distinction of Alexander’s 
undergraduate career, for he obtained 
first classes in mathematical and classical 
moderations (1879) and in literae human- 
iores (1881). According to the Jearish 
Chronicle (5 May 1882) this was the first 
election of a professing Jew to a fellow- 
ship in either of the ancient English 
universities. 

Alexander retained Ms fellowship for 
eleven years, residing in Oxford except 
for the period between the end of 1888 and 
the June of 1891. The break, originally 
designed to be permanent, was due partly 
to his desire to mingle with a wider world, 
partly to Ms determination to increase Ms 
proficiency in experimental psychology. In 


pursuit of the latter aim he studied under 
Hugo Munsterberg at Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau ; in pursmt of the former, he lectured 
at Toynbee Hall, WMtechapel, and busied 
Mmself in other ways -^vith the populariza- 
tion of academic subjects. These activi- 
ties grew out of the settled policy of his 
mind, in or out of Oxford. In Oxford he 
was one of the rebels who thought that 
the course in ‘Greats’ needed quickening 
from modern science, especially psj'- 
chology. He lectured on that subject to 
any, dons or undergraduates, who were 
sufficiently interested to attend super- 
numerary courses. The same policy 
directed Alexander’s occasional writings 
and Ms first book. Moral Order and Pro- 
gress (1889), an expansion of his essay for 
the Green moral philosophy prize wMch 
he had won in 1887. It may still be what 
in its day it was widely believed to be, the 
best systematic general treatise on evolu- 
tionary ethics in the English language. 
In his preface Alexander expressed Ms 
‘present dissent from Green’s funda- 
mental principles’ and added: ‘I have 
come to the ideas, borrowed from biology 
and the theory of evolution, which are 
prevalent in modern ethics, with a train- 
ing derived from Aristotle and Hegel, and 
I have found, not antagonism but, on the 
whole, fulfilment.’ 

In 1893 Alexander became professor of 
philosophy at the university of Man- 
chester, where he taught for thirty-one 
years. It was a happy appointment. Even 
the physical climate of ‘dear old sooty 
Manchester’ was tolerably congenial to 
him. In its imiversity, wMle he had rather 
too many courses to give, their variety 
stimulated him, and, his classes being 
small, he could think aloud as he lectured. 
His academic influence soon extended far 
beyond Ms lecture-room. Indeed, he was 
of the stuff of wMch legends are made in 
advance of the subject’s actions. His 
width of interests, his unstudied, notor- 
ious, picturesque untidiness, his catholic 
understanding of whatever was young 
almost compelled this result. Long before 
he reached the peak of Ms fame he had 
become a focus for admiration and for vast 
affection in the university and in the city, 
lie was prominent in the university’s more 
public acti\nties, especially in the move- 
ment for providing university residences 
for women. In an extra-academic way his 
feminist principles made him favour the 
cause, although not always the tactics, of 
the lively local advocates of women’s 
suffrage, y 
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As the years passed, many of his friends 
began to fear tliat Alexander’s ivide know- 
ledge and his highly original powers would 
never find expression in print. A very few 
artieles and an admirable little book on 
Locke (1908) were inadequate counter- 
evidenee. By 1907, however, according 
to his oivn modest statement, he had come 
to believe that he might have something 
to say. He took his cue, in a measure, 
from the ‘realist’ principle of Dr. G. E. 
Moore’s ‘Refutation of Idealism’ {Mind, 
1903), but unlike many contemporary 
‘realists’ was never content with polemi- 
cal forays into the theory of knowledge. 
He was always bent upon a comprehensive 
system of ontological metaphysics, and 
tliis attitude, at the time, raised e.xcep- 
tional interest and expectation in the 
small world of technical British philo- 
sophy. The interest grew as Alexander in 
a series of presidential addresses to the 
Aristotelian Society (1908-1911: he was 
again president, 1936-1937) and in articles 
in Mind (1912-1913) attempted the ex- 
ploratory work which, as he always main- 
tained, should precede the composition of 
a serious philosophical treatise. IVhen the 
university of Glasgow, shortly before the 
war of 1914-1918, invited him to become 
its Gifford lecturer, there was a general be- 
lief that he would use the opportunity to 
complete the huge task for which he had 
been preparing so sedulously for at least 
seven years. 

An elaborate essay. The Basis of Real- 
ism, published for the British Academy in 
1914, the year after he had been elected 
a fellow of that body, is an admirable 
summary of the results which Alexander 
had reached during tlus preparatory 
period. The Gifford lectures themselves, 
given in the war years 1917 and 1918, 
were called ‘Space, Time, and Deity’. 
Strenuously revised, but not very much 
altered, they were published under the 
same title (although Alexander much pre- 
ferred the hjqjhenated form ‘space-time’) 
in two substantial volumes in 1920. By 
that time the issue of ‘ realism ’ had become 
subordinate in the author’s philosophy, 
although, if the name matters, he remained 
a realist, holding that mind takes its place 
among the differentiated compresents in 
space-time. Primarily Alexander was a 
metaphysician who attempted to describe 
and ‘identify in concrete experience’ ‘the 
ultimates which the sciences left over’. 
IVhatever is, he maintained, is a specifica- 
tion of space-time, either a ‘categoriarj 
(or wholly pervasive) attribute of space- i 


time, or, like the neural process which is 
‘enjoyed’ as personal experience, some- 
tliing ‘empirical’ (i.e. non-perv'asive) 
wliich nevertheless evolves or ‘emerges’ 
from the ‘continuum of motions’ which 
is the ultimate matrix space-time. Deity 
I is the stage beyond mind, as yet unaccom- 
plished but descriptive of a nisus in space- 
Itime towards a specific accomplishment 
which, just because it expresses the march 
of things, should receive the reverent 
acquiescence of ‘natural piety’. 

The value of the book has to be esti- 
mated by the vision, skill, and resolution 
with which it pursued its sweeping design. 
It is only accurate to say that, after 
Hobbes, no English philosopher, before 
Alexander, had built in accordance with 
so ambitious an architectural plan or had 
given comparable attention to the pro- 
portion and solidity of all the parts of his 
edifice. In less than a decade the general 
opinion was that the book marked the end 
of an epoch rather than a fresh beginning, 
and Alexander himself considered that the 
future was with A. N. Whitehead, rather 
than with himself, so far as such a philo- 
sophy had a future. He preferred to let 
his book stand \vith very few published 
afterthoughts, although liis essay on 
Spinoza and Time (1921) is an important 
supplement. Probably several decades 
must elapse before a verdict can be given 
with the relative finality which such cases 
permit. Whatever that later verdict may 
be, it is undeniable, in the interim, that 
Alexander was a great pliilosophical archi- 
tect whose sldll and resourcefulness deserve 
abiding recognition. In liimself he was 
modest although not self-depreciating. He 
mote and planned in the grand manner 
simply because no other manner suited 
his theme. i 

Alexander resigned his chair in 1924, 
but continued to reside in Manchester in 
honoured and busy tranquillity. Man- 
chester’s pride in him seemed to increase 
with his years. In its imivcrsity he pre- 
sented for honorary degrees until 1930, 
in a memorably delightful way. His fairly 
frequent public lectures were eagerly 
attended in Manchester and elsewhere. 
At pliilosopliical congresses he held as of 
right the unofiicial position of the fore- 
most British philosopher, distinguished in 
appearance, matter, manner, and beauty 
of voice, sensitive to the meeting’s mind, 
and overcoming the lifelong handicap of 
his deafness in the most charming manner 
imaginable. His main interest in these 
closing years was in literature and aesthetic 
4 
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theory. This is shown in several of the 
essays published after his death in Philo- 
sophical and Literary Pieces (1939) and in 
his last book. Beauty and Other Forms of 
Value (1933). Here, despite the perils of 
a refractory and elusive subject, Alex- 
ander’s delicate ear for verbal music, his 
Jo've of the illuminating magic of appro- 
priate imagery, and his vivid psychological 
interest in the mind and methods of great 
artists in many spheres of art made his 
book, if not altogether great, something 
more than merely a great man’s book. 

Alexander died at Manchester 13 Septem- 
ber 1938, and his ashes lie in the section 
reserved for the British Jewish Reform 
Congregation in Manchester Southern 
cemetery. He was unmarried. He received 
honorary degrees from the diversities of 
St. Andrews, Durham, Oxford, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Cambridge, and was 
appointed to the Order of Merit in 1930. ! 
He was elected an honorary fellow of 
Lineoln College in 1918 and of Balliolj 
College in 1925. In the latter year his 
friends presented him with a bust by 
Jacob Epstein : it is now in the hall of the 
Arts Budding of ISIanchester University. 

[The Times, 14 September 1938 ; The Times 
lAierary Supplement, 23 March 1040 ; J. Laird, 
Samuel Alexander, 1859-1938 in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xxiv, 1938; 
Memoir prefixed to Philosophical and Literary 
Pieces (containing a bibliography); private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

John Lahuj. 

ALLEN, PERCY STAFFORD (1869- 
1933), president of Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, and Erasmian scholar, was bom 
at Twickenham 7 July 1869, the younger 
son and fourth child of Joseph Allen, a 
London bUl-broker, by his wife, hlary, 
youngest daughter of Hans David Chris- 
topher Satow, and sister of the diplomatist 
and historian Sir E. M. Satow [q.v.]. 
Percy Allen was educated at Clifton, and 
at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, where 
he was a scholar. He obtained a first class 
in classical moderations in 1890 and a 
second class in literae humaniores in 1892. 
In ■ 1893 he travelled with a pupil in 
Australia and New Zealand. Returning 
to Oxford at the end of that year, he won 
the chancellor’s prize for a Latin essay in 
the summer of 1894. In 1896 he became 
a master at Magdalen School, Oxford, and 
in 1897 was appointed professor of history 
in the Government College at Lahore. In 
the summer of 1898 he visited England, 
marrying in September his cousin, Helen 


Mary, daughter of Arthur John Allen, of 
Chislehurst. They had one child, who died 
at birth. The climate of India seriously 
affected the health both of himself and 
his wife, and in 1901 he resigned his Lahore 
professorship and returned to Oxford, 
where the rest of his life was spent. In 
1908 he was elected to a fellowship at 
Merton, which he held for sixteen years, 
and he was elected an honorary fellow in 
1925. In 1924 he was elected president of 
Corpus. He received honorary degrees 
from several British and foreign univer- 
sities, was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1923, and was a foreign, 
honorary, or extraordinary member of 
several Dutch and Belgian academies and 
learned societies. He died at Oxford 
16 June 1933. 

Allen’s name will always be associated 
•\vith his masterly edition of the Letters 
of Erasmus, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Roierodami, of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1906 and the eighth was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1934 ; he left it to 
Mrs. Allen (his collaborator since 1922) 
and Mr. Heathcote William Garrod to com- 
plete the last three volumes, for which he 
had collected the materials, but without 
furm'shing commentary and introductions 
(vol. ix appeared in 1938, vol. x in 1941, 
vol. xi in 1947). Allen’s interest in Erasmus 
dated from 1892, when, immediately after 
taking his first degree, he competed, un- 
successfully, for the chancellor’s English 
essay prize. The subject was Erasmus. A 
year later (1893-1894) he attended for two 
successive terms Froude’s lectures on ‘The 
Life and Letters of Erasmus’. Froude 
influenced him profoundly. To the end, 
he maintained that the Life and Letters 
(published in 1894) was better than any 
other book on Erasmus. On the day on 
which Froude died, he began to read the 
History of England ; and he was never will- 
ing to listen to disparagement of it. His 
first published book was a volume of 
Selections from the Writings of James 
Anthony Froude, which appeared in 1901. 
His errorless scholarship and his gentle, 
impartial temper make his admiration for 
Froude seem paradoxical. But he was a 
man incapable of paradox. The truth is 
that, on the main issues of the Reforma- 
tion, he thought that Froude was right. 

During his four years in India Froude 
and Erasmus were alwaj^s with Allen. 
■While at Lahore he was already projecting 
his edition of Erasmus’s correspondence, 
for which, indeed, he had made extensive 
collections in the libraries of Holland and 
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Germany between the years 1893 and 
1896. After his return to Oxford in 1901, 
he spent the summer of every year (the 
years of the war of 1914—1918 only 
excepted) in the libraries of the conti- 
nent, collating all the known material and 
bringing to light an immense amount of 
material hitherto unknown. Every letter 
was copied fair in the library where the 
manuscript of it (or the first printed text) 
was to be foimd. The copy so made 
became the ‘printer’s copy’, with no inter- 
vening transcript. The proof of each letter 
was always corrected in the library where 
the original copy had been made. In the 
decipherment of difficult fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century hands Allen had no 
rival. There resulted a critical edition of 
the letters of Erasmus which is perhaps 
the most accurate book in the world. 
Text apart, it is, in its commentary and 
introduction, a treasure-house of un- 
borrowed learning. Nobody loiew the 
texts of the Reformation so well as Allen. 
To nobody were the fives of the great and 
little men of the period so intimately 
familiar. The commentary is full of bio- 
grapliical notices which array in brief all 
the available material. Often the persons 
whose lives or works are sketched are 
persons obscure or insignificant. But 
Allen knew them and their writings, and 
anything that anybody else had 'ivritten 
about them, at first hand. It was not for 
nothing that Ingram Bywatcr [q.v.] in 
1915 called him ‘the most learned man 
in Oxford’. The Opus Epistolarum is, in 
truth, one of the great monuments of 
English learning. As a commentary on 
the Reformation it has the defect, per- 
haps, of leaving too much to the reader. 
Allen was unwilling to make historical 
judgements, or moral judgements. The 
student will not discover from Allen (al- 
though he may do so from the Letters) 
what kind of a man Erasmus was, or any- 
body connected with him. The material 
for judgement is there ; but it is presented 
with a scrupulosity and bareness which 
sometimes achieves the effect of a sup- 
pressio veri. Often the reader sighs for 
something of Froude’s partisanship. 

Besides the Opus Epistolarum Alien 
published, in 1914, eleven lectures on The 
Age of Erasmus. In 1929 he and his wife 
edited the Letters of Richard Fox, 148G- \ 
1527, the correspondence of the founder of 
Corpus. In 1934 appeared posthumously 
another volume of Erasmian studies, 
Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches. 
In 1939 a selection of his letters was pub- 


lished, the greater number of them ad- 
dressed to his lifelong friend Sir Aurel 
Stein. The letters exhibit happily a 
scholar of single-minded devotion and a 
man of lovable and saintly character. 

A portrait of Allen, painted by Herbert 
Olivier in 1929, hangs in the president’s 
lodgings at Corpus Christi College. 

> [H. W. Garrod, Peraj Stafford Altcn, 1869- 

1933 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xix, 1933 ; Oxford Magazine, 12 October 
1938 ; Letters of P. S. Allen, edited by H. M. 
Allen, 1939 ; P. S. Allen’s diaries ; personal 
knowledge.] H. \V. GAimon. 

ALLEN, REGINALD CLIFFORD, 
Baron Axlen of Hurtwood (1889- 
1939), labour politician, was born at New- 
port, Monmouthshire, 9 May 1889, the 
elder son of Walter Allen, a Newport 
draper, by his wife, Frances Augusta 
Baker. He was educated at Berkhamsted 
School, University College, Bristol, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, His political 
interests were first aroused by hearing 
J. Keir Hardic [q.v.] as a boy at Newport ; 
and at Cambridge he was chairman of the 
University Fabian Society, In 1911 he 
was appointed secretary and general 
manager of the first official labour daily 
newspaper, the Daily Citizen, until it 
ceased in 1915. He was also chairman of 
the University Socialist Federation from 
1913 to 1915. 

In November 1914 he was one of the 
founders and the chairman of the ‘No 
Conscription Fellowship’, the members of 
which opposed the military service acts 
and refused service in the armed forces, 
some, lilce Allen, also refusing to perform 
‘alternative service’, on conscientious 
grounds. While chairman of the fellow- 
sliip (1914-1918) he was three times 
imprisoned during the years 1916 and 
1917, and the hunger strikes which he 
sustained almost cost him his fife and 
certainly undermined a naturally frail 
physique. 

In 1920 Allen visited Russia as a mem- 
ber of a delegation representing the inde- 
pendent labour party, of which he was 
an active officer, serving (1922-1926) as 
chairman and treasurer, and ns chairman of 
the New Leader, its official weekly journal. 
He contributed by counsel, speech, and 
pen to the ‘Socialism in Our Time’ propa- 
ganda which the independent labour party 
conducted in the ’twenties. So long as 
tljc official labour movement was solely 
responsible for its publication he was a 
director of the Daily Herald (1925-1930). 
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When the labour government dissolved 
in 1931, Allen joined Ramsay MacDonald 
in the national labour organization, and 
approved its collaboration in the ‘ national’ 
government formed in that year; he rras 
raised to the peerage as Baron Allen of 
Hurtwood, in Surrey, in 1932. He was a 
keen and informed supporter of the League 
of Nations and severed his connexion with 
the national labour group in 1936, owing 
to disagreement on this aspect of inter- 
national policy. After meeting Hitler and 
Goring in Berlin, in 1935, Allen wrote and 
spoke extensively in favour of collective 
security. 

Intensely interested in educational 
affairs, AUen of Hurtwood was chairman 
of the executive of the Home and School 
Council and chairman of the New Schools 
Association. He married in 1921 Marjorj', 
second daughter of George Joseph Gill, 
and with her conducted a co-educational 
school on modern lines near Guildford. 
He published various political works, a 
preface to Conscription and Conscience 
^922), Pulling Socialism inlo Praclice 
^924), Socialism and Ihe nexl Labour 
Government (1925), Labour's Future at 
Stake (1932), Britain's Political Future 
(1934), and Peace in Our Time (1936), in 
addition to many articles in newspapers 
and reviews. 

Suffering from a complete breakdown 
in 1938, AJlen of Hurtwood was taken to 
Switzerland, and died at Montana-Vermala 
3 March 1939. After cremation his ashes, 
at his owTi request, were scattered in the 
Lake of Geneva. His only child was a 
daughter and the peerage therefore became 
extinct. 

A portrait of Allen of Hurtwood, by 
Colin Gill, is at Hurtwood House, Albury, 
GuDdford. 

_ [The Times, 4 IMarch 1939 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 
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ALLENBY, EDMUND HENRY HYN- 
MAN, first Viscount Allenby of Megid- 
DO (1861-1936), field-marshal, was born 
23 April 1 861 on the estate of his maternal 
grandfather, Brackenhurst, near South- 
well, Nottinghamshire. He was the eldest 
son and second child of Hynman Allenby, 
a country gentleman, by his wife, Catherine 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Coats 
Cane. From the year of their marriage 
(1859) until that of Edmund’s birth his 
parents had lived at Dartmouth. Soon 
afterwards they purchased Felixstowe 
House, in SuffoUr, and West Bilney Lodge, 


with a considerable estate, in Norfolk. 
The family thenceforth spent spring and 
summer at Felixstowe, autumn and winter 
at West Bilney. Young Allenby grew up 
in close contact with the life and sport of 
the countryside. He rode, shot, fished, 
and sailed, and he early acquired the 
ornithological and botanical interests 
which were to remain with him all his life. 

Allenby was educated at Haileybury, 
a new public school foimded the year 
after his birth, and at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. It had been his 
original intention to enter the Indian civil 
service, but he failed to pass the entrance 
examinations .in 1879 and 1880, when 
there were vacancies for only about one- 
seventh of the eandidates. His next choice 
was the army. He was not particularly 
distinguished at work or sport at Hailey- 
bury but he passed well into and out of 
Sandhurst, where he was an under-officer 
in his last term. In May 1882 he was 
gazetted to a commission in the Innis- 
killings (6th Dragoons). He was then a 
big, strong, good-looking young man, 
somewhat clumsy in build, although his 
weight did not increase unduly to his 
dying day. His eye had been trained for 
observ’ation of country, and he possessed 
a strong and dominating character, physi- 
cal and moral courage, and presence of 
mind, so that he had good prospects in 
his career. 

The InniskiUings were stationed in 
South Africa, and Allenby gained invalu- 
able experience in two little expeditions, 
both bloodless, or nearly so, into Bechu- 
analand (1884-1885) and Zululand (1888), 
as well as knowledge of people and coimtiy 
which were to serve him well later on. In 
1886 he went home for two j’ears’ service 
at the cavalry depot at Canterbury. He 
was promoted captain early in 1888, the 
year of Ids return, and appointed adjutant 
next year. It was noted by his brother 
officers that the new responsibility not 
only made him take his profession much 
more seriously but also induced a certain 
grimness of disposition. 

The regiment returned to England in 
1890, and in 1896 Allenby passed into the 
Staff College, by competition, at a time 
when few cavalrymen entered except by 
nomination. He made no outstanding 
mark in his military studies but was 
popular with his fellow students, and was 
elected master of the drag hounds in 
preference to Douglas (afterwards Earl) 
Haig, a better horseman than himself. He 
passed out with a good report. MTule at 
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Camberley he had been promoted major 
in May 1897, and qualified as an army 
interpreter in Freneli. He had also married, 
in 1800, Adelaide Mabel, daughter of 
Horace Edward Chapman, of Donliead 
House, Salisbury. In March 1898 he 
became what would now be termed 
brigade-major but was then termed ad- 
jutant to the 3rd Cavalry brigade at the 
Curragh, in Ireland. While he was hold- 
ing this appointment his only child, a son, 
was bom. 

Allenby rejoined his regiment the follow- 
ing year on the outbreak of the South 
African war. Shrewd and cautious, with 
knowledge of the character and qualities 
of his adversary, he fell into none of the 
traps laid by the Boers, and it was due 
to his good work in the operations round 
Colesberg that his squadron was chosen 
as part of the cavalry division formed 
under General French for the relief of 
Kimberley in the early part of 1900. In 
the numerous small actions or marches 
with convoys his losses were small. 

Early in 1900 Allenby assumed tempor- 
ary command of his regiment at Bloem- 
fontein and rvith it took part in the main 
advance to Pretoria. His great chance 
came with the final period between Janu- 
ary 1901 and May of the following year, 
when the Boers remaining imder arms had 
been reduced to a handful of picked men, 
not exceeding 50,000 even at the outset, 
yet brilliantly manoeurTcd against the 
numerous columns sent out to roimd them 
up and to clear the country. In these 
trjdng operations he commanded a column, 
generally of two regiments of cavalry, 
artillery, and half a battalion of infantry. 
He suffered no reverse and never lost a 
convoy, and at the end of the war had 
established a soimd if not a spectacular 
reputation. He received brevet promotion 
to eolonel and was appointed C.B. 

Allenby began his home service, which 
was to last imtil the outbreak of war 
twelve years later, in command of the 
5th Royal Irish Lancers at Colchester. In 
October 1905, as a brigadier-general, he 
took over command of the 4tli Cavalry 
brigade. In September 1909 he was pro- 
moted major-general, and after some six 
months on half-pay, during which he 
visited South Africa, was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry. So far he 
had been generally popular in the army 
and with his subordinates, but his always 
high temper was now becoming even less 
under control and his roughness of manner 
was unwelcome to the staffs and regi- 
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mental officers. On the outbreak of war 
in 1914 he was appointed to the command 
of the unwieldy cavalry division, of which 
the brigades had seldom trained together, 
to accompany the British Expeditionary 
Force to France. 

Allenby’s conduct of his command in 
the retreat from Mons is a matter which 
has aroused controversj'. By some he is 
held to have displayed wealeness in losing 
control of a large proportion of it, while 
others consider that circumstances would 
have been too much for any commander 
in his position. It is universally acloiow- 
Icdged, however, that he .showed coolness 
and resolution throughout and that the 
rear and flanks of the retreating British 
infantry corps were effectively protected 
from a superior force of German cavalry. 
In the advance to the Aisne the cavalry 
was handled with a prudence approaching 
timidity, but that was in part founded on 
orders from British headquarters and in 
part upon reactions from previous over- 
confidence, in which, however, Allenby 
himself had never shared. 

Five British cavalr}' brigades were now 
formed into two divisions of more manage- 
able size, and after the transfer of the 
Expeditionaiy Force from the Aisne to 
Flanders these became the Cavalry Corps, 
to the command of which Allenby was 
appointed. In the first battle of Ypres 
(19 October-22 November) the cavalry 
performed magnificent servdee. One of the 
decisive elements in the British defence 
proved to be the skill of the dismounted 
trooper with the rifle, for which the former 
inspector-general must be given at least 
part of the credit. In fighting of this 
nature there was little that a corps com- 
mander could effect beyond maintaining 
a reserr’e for the ugliest situations, and 
this Allenby contrived to do. On 0 May 
1915 betook over command of the V Corps 
in the midst of the second battle of Ypres, 
which had opened with the German gas 
attack. Later in the year he carried out 
local operations in support of offensives 
farther south, but his efforts were rendered 
abortive by superior German obsers'ation 
and equipment. 

In October 1915 Allenby was appointed 
to the command of the newly formed 
Third Army north of the Somme. He was 
not, however, destined to take part in the 
battle, as in the following March his army 
side-slipped northward to relieve the 
French in front of Arras. He was by this 
time identified with the costly and some- 
what unimaginative methods on which the 
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offensives and counter-attacks had been battle of the Scarpe), was disastrous, 
conducted, but it should be recognized Against Allenby’s will the assault was 
that his loyalty to his superiors was so carried out in darkness, and the half- 
complete that he always fulfilled his orders trained reinforcements with which the 
to the letter and allowed no criticism even ranks of the divisions had been filled fell 
in the bosom of his own military family, into confusion. 

his staff. His nickname of ‘the Bull’, MeanwhUe a new commander was 
dating from days of peace, had by now wanted in Palestine, where the British 
become universal. had suffered a sharp check in April in 

The outstanding episode in Allenb 3 '’s front of Gaza. AUcnby was known as a 
military career in Europe was the battle man of abounding energy and it was con- 
of Arras in 1917. The plan had been to a sidered that he would be more likely to 
certain extent compromised by the Get- give of his best outside the orbit of Haig, 
man retreat to the Hindenburg Line, The two men were uncongenial to each 
which extended on its northern flank to other and Allenby always felt himself 
the front of his right corps and necessi- tongue-tied in the presence of the com- 
tated an improvisation of dispositions mander-in-ehief. He assumed command 
prejudicial to its chances of success. In of the Egj^tian Expeditionary Force at 
an effort to obtain a measure of surprise the end of June 1917, and, as soon as the 
Allenby had decided to cut down the move could be carried out, transferred 
length of the preliminary bombardment, general headquarters to the Palestine 
at the same time intensitjang it by in- border, close behind the front. He came 
creasing the rate of fire. Tliis project met like a fresh breeze to the somewhat dis- 
with objections from general headquarters pirited troops. As he drove from camp to 
resulting in a compromise by which the camp for brief visits of inspection he con- 
bombardment was to cover four days trived to impress his personality upon 
instead of the forty-eight hours proposed them. The independently minded Austra- 
by him. As the attack was postponed by lians took to him at once and gave him 
one day to suit the French, the bombard- their full confidence. It was a promising 
ment was in fact increased to five days, beginning to his command. He received 
The object of the Third Army’s offensive most of the reinforcements which he 
was to break the German defences between demanded, bringing his army to a strength 
Arras and Cambrai while the First Army of seven infantry and three mounted 
on the left captured the Vimy ridge. The divisions. 

attack was laimched on Easter Monday, AUenby’s plan, largely based upon an 
9 April, a day punctuated by squalls of appreciation put fornurd by Lieutenant- 
snow and sleet, which, however, blew in General Sir Philip Chetwode, and the work 
the faces of the enemy. Although the of his staff offleer, Brigadier-General Guy 
right-hand corps made only limited pro- Payan Dawnaj”^, was to capture Beersheba, 
gress, the main attack on the first day on the Turkish left, then roll up the 
was remarkably successful. The maxi- enemj'’s centre and net the largest possible 
mum advance, just north of the Scarpe, proportion of the forces between it and 
was three and a half miles, believed to be the coast by a sweep with his tluree 
the longest carried out by any belligerent mounted divisions. It was a difficult 
on the western front since trench warfare operation in which every move depended 
had set in. As so often in that war, however, upon the capture of water supplies for 
the success was not exploited. The com- men, horses, and camels. Tlie attack on 
plete breach through which it had been Beersheba began on 31 October. The 
hopedto pass the Cavalry Corps was never opening stages of the offensive were bril- 
fuUy opened or cleared of wire. The Ger- liantly successful, but, as so often happens 
mans made a partial recovery and brought in a campaign of this type, there were 
up some reinforcements. The fighting de- some delays and the cavalry became more 
generated into costly local actions, until dispersed than was desirable. As a con- 
Reld-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, the com- sequence, although the Turks suffered 
mander-in-chief, ordered a pause on the heavily, their main body escaped envelop- 
14th to reorganize for a further co- ment. Meanwhile, however, Allenby’s left 
ordinated attack. This, known officially had broken through at Gaza. Heimmedi- 
as the second battle of the Scarpe, was ately transferred all available transport to 
launched on 23 April and achieved only this flank, leaving much of the rest of the 
limited success after very heavy fighting, force temporarily inunobilized rormd the 
A third attempt, on 3 May (the third railhead, and drove the enemy northward 
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up the PhUistine plain, bej'ond Jaffa, to stroke. His operations beyond Jordan 
the Nahr el Auja. were not particularly successful, but they 

Allcnby then decided to wheel a strong caused acute anxiety to the new Turkish 
force into the hills and capture Jerusalem commander-in-chief, the German Liman 
— which for religious and political reasons von Sanders. Allcnby accentuated this by 
it was important not to harm — by envelop- keeping a strong force in the low-lying 
ment between this force and another ad- Jordan valley despite its torrid heat and 
vancing northward from Beersheba up other discomforts. 

the road tlirough Hebron. He penetrated On his arrival Allenby had taken over 
without excessive difRculty almost to the from his predecessor and strengthened the 
Nablus road, but then his xiH Corps policy of assisting the Arabs in the Hejaz 
and Yeomanry mounted di\'ision became and Trans- Jordan in revolt against the 
involved in fierce and bloody fighting. Turks. He worked through a body of able 
To the east progress was blocked ; to the olficers, of whom the most outstanding 
north the thinly held British flank was was Colonel T. E. Larvrenee [q.v.]. Much 
fiercely counter-attacked by the able had already been effected in breaching 
and energetic hostile commander-in-chief, the Hejaz railway and locldng up garrisons 
General (Marshal in the Turkish army) at Medina, Ma’an, and elsewhere along the 
von Falkenhayn. Floods in the plain line. In his final offensive he called upon 
delayed the movement of supplies. But the Arabs, now partly organized as semi- 
the flank held and the supply situation regular forces, to keep the Turks engaged 
gradually improved. Allenby brought up round the vital station of Dcr’a, the junc- 
the XX Corps. Another assault proved tion of the Hejaz and Palestinian systems, 
successful, and on 9 December Jerusalem to interrupt the traffic in any case, and if 
was surrendered intact to Allenby, who possible to block it altogether. It was the 
made his impressive ceremonial entry on one key objective which he could not reach 
foot into the holy city on 11 December, quickly himself. Arab activity also in- 
During the following days a counter- creased Turkish fears of a British thrust 
offensive was defeated and the front ad- on this flank, and they were strengthened 
vanced to a distance sufficiently far north by a number of slcilful ruses, 
and east of the city to ensure its safety. It was actually Allenby’s intention to 
The Turks had suffered some 28,000 attack on the left, in the coastal plain, mass- 
casualties, almost half as many again as ing the bulk of his forces of all arms in that 
those of the British. sector, carrying out with the infantry of 

Allenby was called upon by the govern- the XXI Corps a huge right wheel to drive 
ment to exploit his success to the extent the enemy into the hills and open a gate- 
of driving Turkey right out of the war, way for three cavaliy divisions coneen- 
but his attitude was cautious. Storms trated immediately in the rear. These 
prevented the unloading of supplies on "were to cross the Samarian ridge which 
the coast. Railway construction w'as re- ends with Mount Carmel above the Bay 
quired. While it was in progress he pro- of Acre, sweep do'^vn into the Plain of 
posed to operate against the enemy Esdraelon (or Megiddo), and pass through 
beyond Jordan, on the Hejaz railway, the Valley of Jezreel dorvn to the Jordan 
His plans were finally approved, but all near Beisan, thus throwing a net round 
hope of a major offensive early in 1018 the Turkish armies. Allcnby possessed a 
was removed by the success of the German superiority of four to one in cavalry, about 
offensives of March and April in France, six to four — the exact figures on the Turk- 
Heavy demands fell upon the Egyptian ish side are stUl a matter of dispute — in 
Expeditionary Force for reinforcements, infantry, and nearly three to two in artil- 
Two whole divisions, nine yeomanry regi- leiy. He had complete command of the 
ments, twenty-three infantry battalions, air, so that his concentration could be 
heavj' artillery, machine-gun battalions, carried out unobserved. His troops were 
etc., were withdrawn. Their place was fit and well found, whereas the Turks were 
taken by two Indian divisions, and by ill supplied and ragged. 

Indian cavalrj' regiments and infantry The assault was launched at 4.30 a.ra. on 
battalions, the latter being in many cases 19 September rvith complete success. The 
raw and without ex-perienced officers or two leading cavalry divisions entered the 
specialists. The spring and summer were gateway before 9 a.m. They carried out 
occupied in reorganization and training, their great drive against only scattered 
and it was not until mid-September that opposition. The hostile commander-in- 
AJlenby was ready for his next main chief was surprised in his headquarters at 
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Nazareth and narrowly escaped capture in 
person. The 4th Cavalry di\asion reached 
Beisan after covering over seventy miles 
in thirty-four hours. The Turldsh forces 
west of Jordan were almost completely 
destroyed. Their transport was smashed 
by the Royal Air Force in defiles. Those 
down the Hejaz railway were trapped at 
Amman, and those east of Jordan harried 
and himted by the Arabs. The remnant 
streamed north towards Damascus. Allen- 
by ordered the cavalry to push on to that 
city, the Arabs moving parallel to its right 
flank. Damascus was entered on 1 October. 
Already malaria was taldng a heavy toU, 
as Allenby had known would be the case 
when he left an area in which precautions 
had been taken for country in wliich there 
had been none. A wave of influenza fol- 
lowed. Allenby sent on his fittest cavalry 
division, the 5th, which captured Homs 
and Tripoli and entered Aleppo on 
26 October. Almost Immediately after- 
wards an armistice was signed with Turkey 
in Mudros harbour on 30 October. Allenby 
had captured 75,000 prisoners, 360 guns, 
and taken or destroyed all the enemy’s 
transport. His own casualties were 5,666. 

It was the last great campaign of cavalry 
employed in strategic mass in the annals 
of war, and one of the most notable. That 
fact alone would suffice to tender Allenby’s 
name immortal. The distances covered 
were enormous. The 5th Cavalry division 
marched 550 mUes in 38 days, fighting 
four considerable actions and losing only 
21 per cent, of its horses from all causes — 
there never have been better horse-masters 
than Allenby’s Indians, British yeomanry, 
Australians, and New Zealanders. And 
throughout the offensive his inspiration, 
thrustfulness, and the confidence which 
he inspired were priceless assets. 

Many problems, chief among them the 
rivalry between Iftench and Arab claims 
in Syria and the withdrawal of the Turks, 
were still to be solved, but Allenby was 
not left to deal •with them for long. In 
March 1919 he was appointed special high 
commissioner for Egypt, where his former 
corps commander in Palestine, Lieutenant- 
General Sir E. S. Bulfin [q.v.], was engaged 
in stamping out a dangerous revolt. It 
was a difficult post because Egypt felt 
herself conscious of nationhood and had 
found a national champion in the person 
of the violent Saad Zaghlul. Allenby 
began with a disputed measure, for which 
he obtained the rather reluctant approval 
of the Foreign Office, the release of Zaghlul 
andthree colleagues who had been arrested 
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and deported to Malta. In September of 
that year he went on leave to England, 
which he had not seen since Jime 1917. 
He was feted as one of the great victors 
of the war. He had already been promoted 
field-marshal (July 1919); he was now 
created a viscount (October 1919), received 
the thanks of parliament, and was given 
a grant of £50,000, while during the war 
he had been appointed K.C.B. (1915), 
G.C.M.G. (1917), and G.C.B. (1918). The 
allied countries had bestowed upon him 
their principal decorations. Among the 
universities which conferred honorary 
degrees upon him were Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. In 
1920 he was made colonel of the 1st Life 
Guards, which included the coiurt appoint- 
ment of Gold Stick in Waiting. 

Back in Egypt, Allenby carried through 
his task grimly and in face of difficulties 
in the country and differences of opinion 
with the Foreign Office. He produced, 
and persuaded the British government to 
accept, a declaration abolishing the pro- 
tectorate and recognizing Egypt as a 
sovereign state in February 1922. The 
end of his tenure of office was clouded by 
the murder of Sir Lee Stack [q.v,], the 
sirdar, and his indifferent relations with 
the then foreign secretary, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Aiisten Chamberlain [q.v.], 
which brought about his resignation. He 
left Egypt in June 1925. There may still 
be discussion as to the value of his work 
there and by some he is considered to 
have committed grave mistakes, but on 
balance the view must be favourable. His 
moral courage and integrity and his grip 
of the essence- of the Egyptian problem 
cannot be questioned. 

As a field-marshal Allenby remained 
theoretically on the active list, but the 
remainder of his life was spent in retire- 
ment. His cliief public work was done as 
president (1930) of the British National 
Cadet Association, which owes him a deep 
debt. He was able to indulge to the full 
his hobby of bird-watcliing, and estab- 
lished an aviary in the small garden of his 
London home. He fished enthusiastically 
and travelled extensively. He died very 
suddenly in London, through the bursting 
of a blood-vessel in his brain, 14 May 
1936. His ashes are buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His son Jlichael, a young man of 
the greatest promise, had been killed in 
action in France in 1917. His viscountcy 
passed by special remainder to his nephew, 
Dudley Jaffray Hynman Allenby (bom 
1903). 
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Allenby’s -worst foe was his -violent 
temper, but he rarely punished except 
-v\ith his tongue, and, lilee Napoleon, con- 
stantly continued to employ men whom 
he had forcibly abused. It is also true to 
say that, although he never apologized 
for fits of imjustified anger, he often made 
amends for them. He was grateful for 
good sendee and generous in rewarding it, 
and in many respects Idndly and thought- 
ful. Like some other famous soldiers he 
was devoted to children. The men who 
knew him best and were brought most 
closely in touch with him either in the 
army or during his six years in Egj^pt were 
his warmest admirers, and on them he left 
the impression of a great man. The worst 
error that can be made about him is to 
look upon him as an unimaginative, hea%'y- 
handed soldier on the western front and a 
brilliant and inspired soldier in Palestine. 
Doubtless he expanded and gained con- 
fidence in independent command, but 
essentially he remained the same. The 
difference was in the conditions. This is 
not to say that his plan and performance 
in Palestine, especially in the final offen- 
sive, were not masterly. As a man he was 
ever animated by the highest sense of 
duty, simple and sincere, thorough in 
ever3^1iing. The strength of his character 
may be exemplified by the fact that he 
imposed upon himself restraint in indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the table, to 
whieh he was at one time addicted, because 
he feared they were injuring his health, 
just as he gave up smoking because he 
thought the habit might affect his remark- 
able eyesight, which he considered a pro- 
fessional asset. Although he had never 
been a scholar he was a man of consider- 
able cultivation, -widely read, and a pass- 
able Grecian and Latinist. But the most 
significant tiling to be said of him is that 
he stands in the tradition of the great 
cavalrymen and, if the term be confined 
to horsemen, that he is the last of the 
line. 

A portrait of Allenby is included in J. S. 
Sargent’s picture, ‘Some General Ofiicers 
of the Great War’, painted in 1022. There 
is also a chalk drawing (likewise in the 
National Portrait Gallery) by Eric Ken- 
nington. 

[The Times, 15 May 1930 ; Viscount Wavell, 
Allcnhy: a Study in Greatness, - vols., 1040- 
1013; Cyril Falls, (Official) History of the 
Great IVar. Military Operations. France and 
Belgium, 1917, 1010, and Egypt and Palestine, 
vol. ii, 1930 ; private information.] 
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AMOS, Sir (PERCY) MAURICE (MAC- 
LARDIE) SHELDON (1872-1940), jurist 
and judge in Egypt, was born in London 
15 June 1872, the only son of Sheldon 
Amos [q.v.j, a judge of appeal in Egypt, 
and grandson of Andrew Arnos [q.v.]. His 
mother was Sarah Maclardie, daughter of 
Thomas Perceval Bunting, of Manchester. 
After private education in Egypt and a 
brilliant career as a scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge — ^he was awarded a 
first class in both parts of the moral 
sciences tripos (1893 and 1895) and the 
Cobden prize (1895) — he was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple in 1897. The 
chief part of Iris life was spent in Egypt 
where, in 1903, he was appointed a judge 
of the Cairo Native Court, and in 1900 
was promoted to the Native Court of 
Appeal. In these offices, but quite apart 
from his ordinary judicial functions, he 
established close contact -with the leaders 
of the French Law School and the foreign 
judges of the Egyptian mixed courts, and 
he took a prominent part in attacking the 
administrative and social problems -with 
which the country was beset. He retired 
from the bench in 1912 in consequence of 
a decision of his relating to an assault on 
an English child whieh, although credit- 
able to his views as to equality of admin- 
istration of the law, excited the disappro- 
bation of the local English community. 

For the next two years (1913-1915) 
Amos was director of the Khedi-vial School 
of Law. In 1915 he returned to England 
and accepted the post of ad-viser on foreign 
contracts to the Ministry of Munitions. 
His familiarity -with the law and language 
of France and other coirntries made his 
work of great value to the government. In 

1917 A. J. Balfour enlisted his services in 
a mission to the United States of America 
in connexion with the prosecution of the 
war, and his -visit there sharpened his 
interest in the American constitution, 
which often formed the subject of lectures 
that he gave in later years. From 1917 to 
1919 he was acting judicial adviser to the 
government of Egypt, and thereafter he 
returned to Cairo as judicial adviser and 
held this office until 1925. Here again he 
gave proof of liis abilities by taking a 
prominent part in the discussions which 
led to the treaty of 1922 between Great 
Britain and Egypt which terminated the 
British protectorate and, subject to certain 
conditions, made Egypt an independent 
state. Another successful achievement 
was his work at the end of the war of 1914— 

1918 as counsel for Great Britain before a 
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mixed arbitration tribimal at Constanti- 
nople ; he -was also the chief British dele- 
gate to the International Committee of 
Experts on Private Aerial Law from 1933 
until his death. 

Amos’s later years were spent in Eng- 
land where he had a house in Cambridge 
and another at Ulpha, near Broughton-in- 
Pumess. From 1932 to 1937 he held the 
Quain professorship of comparative law at 
University College, London. He was ap- 
pointed K.B.E. in 1922, took silk in 1932, 
and in 1923 was awarded the grand cordon 
of the Order of the NOe. He received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Lausanne 
University in 1936, His chief publication 
is The English Constiiulion (1930). He 
married in 1906 Lucy, elder daughter of 
Colonel Sir Colin Campbell Scott-Moncrieff, 
R.E., and bad two sons and three 
daughters. He died at Ulverston 10 June 
1940. 

The most impressive characteristics of 
Amos were his intense intellectual curiosity 
and the wide range of interest that was its 
natural consequence. His friends might 
occasionally differ from his point of \’iew, 
but they could never ignore the arguments 
by which he supported it. Conversation 
with him, whether on professional or social 
topics, always provided a mental stimulus. 

[Journal of Comparative Law, vol. xxii, 
1940 ; personal knowledge.] | 

P, H. IVmriELD. I 

AMPTHILL, second Babon (1869-! 
1935). [See Russell, Arthur Oliver 
V iLLIERS.] 

ANDERSON, STELLA (1892-1933), i 
better known as Stella Benson, novelist, 
was born at Lutwyche Hall, Shropshire, 
6 January 1892, the yoimger daughter 
and third child of Ralph Beaumont Ben- 
son, of Lutwyche Hall, by his vrife, Caro- 
line Essex, second daughter of Richard 
Hugh Cholmondeley, rector of Hodnet, 
later of Condover Hall, Shropshire, and 
younger sister of the novelist Mary Chol- 
mondeley. 

Being a delicate child Stella Benson was 
educated at home. After eighteen months 
spent in Switzerland she sailed in 1912 on 
a voyage to the AVest Indies, an experience 
which supplied the material for her first 
book, J Pose (1915). On her return (1913) 
she took up social work in Hoxton, where 
for a time she carried on a small business 
for the sale of paper bags in partnership 
with a local woman, finding time mean- 
while to continue her writing and to take 


a part in the women’s suffrage movement 
early in 1914. 

Dmring the war of 1914-1918 Stella 
Benson worked for eighteen months in 
east London and afterwards for a time on 
the land ; but her health was never good 
and in 1918 she left Elngland under doctor’s 
orders for California. Here she stayed for 
two years, making many friends and sup- 
porting herself by a strange variety of 
occupations imtil in January 1920 she 
sailed for England by way of the East. 
On this adventurous journey she foimd 
herself teaching in a mission school in 
Hong-Kong, working in the X-ray depart- 
ment of the Rockefeller Institute in 
Peking, and escaping from the dangers 
of civU war in Chungking. 

In September 1921 Stella Benson was 
married in London to James Carew 
O’Gorman Anderson, of the Chinese 
customs service, only surviving son of 
Brigadier-General Sir Francis Anderson, 
R.E., of Ballj'david, co. Waterford. There 
were no children of the marriage. AVith 
the exception of ^^sits to England, the 
United States of America, and the Baha- 
mas, the rest of her life was spent in 
China. AATiilst living in Hong-Kong she 
helped to organize a suecessfid campaign 
I against the system of h'eensed prostitution 
then existent in that colony. 

Between 1915 and 1931 Stella Benson 
published several novels, short stories, 
travel sketches, and poems, but her great 
popular success came with the appearance 
of Tobii Transplanted (1931), a novel 
which won for her in 1932 the Femina 
A^e Heureuse prize and the A. C. Benson 
silver medal of the Royal Society of 
Literature. She was now at the height 
of her powers, but in that same year she 
had a severe illness and she died of pneu- 
monia at Hongay, Tongking, in northern 
Indo-Cliina, 6 December 1933. 

SteUa Benson’s genius is paradoxical; 
she combines fantasy with realism and 
satire with a profound pity. Her un- 
finished novel Mtindos (published post- 
humously 1935) shows that had she lived 
she would have surpassed her already 
notable achievement. English literature 
is the poorer for her early death. 

A portrait of Stella Benson by Cuthbert 
Orde is in the possession of her brother. 
Major George Reginald Benson, and Mr. 
J. C. O’G. Anderson owns two drawings 
by the same artist and a drawing by 
AVyndham Lewis. 

[The Times, 8 December 1933; R. Ellis 
Roberts, Portrait of Stella Baison, 1039; 
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S. J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft, Ticentieih 
Century Authors; a Biographical Dictionary 
(New York), 1042.] 

Georgina Battiscojibe. 

ANDREWTLS, Sm FREDERICK •^TL- 
LIAIVI (1859-1932), patholo^t and bac- 
teriologist, was born at Reading 31 March 
1859, the eldest of the four sons of Charles 
James Andrewes, J.P., by his second wife, 
Charlotte Parsons. The father was en- 
gaged in business connected with iron- 
works and was a substantial and respected 
citizen of Reading, of which he was some- 
time mayor, but Andrewes held the opin- 
ion that his inheritance of special ability 
came chiefly from liis mother’s side. 

Andrewes began his education at OaMey 
House School, Reading, and among his 
schoolfellows there were (Sir) Edward- 
Bagnall Poulton, W. F. R. Weldon [q.v.], 
and (Sir) Owen Seaman [q.v.]. Andrewes 
formed then, and kept tlwoughout liis life, 
a special friendship with Poulton; they 
had like interests, as boys and young men, 
in field entomology and geology , and shared 
many expeditions in school holidays and, 
later, in vacations. Andrewes always 
retained these interests of a field natural- 
ist, and Poulton records with pride that 
he was able later to include in the Univer- 
sity Museum at Oxford entomological 
varieties of great interest which Andrewes 
had taken in school holidays when he was 
betiveen thirteen and fourteen years old, 
showing thus precociously a skill and alert- 
ness of observation which were later to 
serve liim well in other fields. 

Andrewes entered Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1879 as a junior student ; liis essay 
is said to have made an especially favour- 
able impression upon his examiners. In 
1881, with biology as his subject, he was 
placed alone in the first class of the final 
honours school of natural science. In 1883 
he was awarded the Burdett-Coutts uni- 
versity scholarship in geology. In 1880 he 
was elected to the Sheppard fellowship at 
Pembroke College, the holder of which was 
under obligation to study either law or 
medicine. Owing to his biological back- 
ground he had already chosen medicine 
as his career, having won an open entrance 
scholarship at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and entered upon liis studies there in 1885. 

After Andrewes had qualified in medi- 
cine he spent a short time in Vienna as 
a preliminary to entering upon a career as 
a consulting physician, graduating M.B. 
and becoming F.R.C.P. in 1895. Mean- 
while he Imd become increasingly inter- 


ested in pathology and bacteriology. The 
latter, undergoing vigorous development 
on the continent through the schools of 
Pasteur and Robert Koch, had reached 
Great Britain rather late, one of its 
pioneers in this eountry being Edward 
Emanuel IHein, who was lecturer on 
physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Medical 
School. Wien Andrewes first made con- 
tact with the pathological laboratory 
there, in 1885, Klein was already examin- 
ing material from the wards for the 
tubercle bacillus, discovered by Koch 
some three years earlier. In 1893 Alfredo 
Auturus Kanthack was appointed lecturer 
in pathology and pathologist to the 
hospital, and Andrewes worked in in- 
creasingly close, association -with him until, 
on Kanthack’s departure to Cambridge in 
1897, Andrewes was appointed to succeed 
him. 

During the thirty years (1897-1927) in 
which he held the post of lecturer in 
pathology (which was raised to that of 
professor by the university of London 
in 1912) at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Andrewes saw the department change 
from a single laboratory to a separate 
building ivith three floors of laboratories 
and an additional one for post-mortem 
examinations. His tenure of oflice had 
begun at a time when pathology, and 
especially the new science of bacteriology, 
were developing an essential relation to 
public health and to clinical medicine, and 
i he was an important agent of that develop- 
I ment. His reputation, which grew steadily 
with the years, depended more on his 
influence as a teacher, on his wide know- 
ledge and experience, and on liis care and 
•wisdom as an expert and consultant on 
special problems, than on such new de- 
velopments of knowledge as arose from 
the researches which he had always in 
hand. On the side of pathology he added 
something of permanent value to the 
differential histology of lymphadenoma 
and to a more exact knowledge of arterio- 
sclerosis. In bacteriology he took particu- 
lar interes-t in variations -within a bacterial 
species, as recognized by reactions -with 
specific, immune sera. During the war of 
1914-1918 he made a valuable classifica- 
tion on these lines of the variant strains 
of dysentery bacilli, and at the time of his 
death in London, 24 February 1932, was 
engaged upon a similar but more complex 
problem, presented by the hacmolj'tio 
streptococci. At an earlier stage he had 
been one of the first to recognize the 
importance of healthy or mildly affected 
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persons as carriers of sucti infections as 
that of diphtheria. 

Andrewes was a man of quiet, friendly 
personality, readily accessible, generous 
with his help, and prone to flavour liis 
wisdom with a sly humoim. Throughout 
lifei in work and recreation, liis instinct 
and habit were those of a bom naturalist; 
in his later years especially, these tastes 
found expression in the creation and tend- 
ing of a rock-garden, well known to all his 
firfends. He had a great gift for the effec- 
tive, though apparently free and informal, 
exposition of intricate problems, and was 
known as a forceful lecturer outside his 
own department. To the Royal College of 
Physicians he delivered the Dobell (1906) 
and the Croonian (1910) lectures, as well 
as the Harveian oration (1920). His deep 
knowledge and wide experience made him 
a valuable member of various public com- 
mittees and of the Medical Research 
Council. In 1919 he was appointed O.B.E. 
in recognition of his services during the 
war of 1914—1918, and was knighted in 
1920. He was elected F.R.S. in 1915. He 
married in 1895 Phyllis Mary, daughter 
of John Hamer, J.P., publisher, and had 
a son and a daughter; the son is head of 
the department of bacteriology and ex- 
perimental pathology at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, Hamp- 
stead. 

[The Times, 25 February 1932; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 1, 
December 1932 (portrait) ; Journal of Patho- 
logy and Bacteriology, vol. xxxv, 1932; 
personal knowledge.] H. H. Dale. 

ANSTEY, F. (pseudonym), humorous 
writer. [See Guthhie, Thomas Anstey.] 

ANSTEY, FRANK (1865-1940), 
Australian journalist and politician, was 
born of English parents in Blackfriars, 
London, 18 August 1865, the posthumous 
and only child of Samuel Anstey, a dock- 
worker from Devon, by liis wife, Caroline 
Gamble. Frank Anstey helped to support 
his mother tlirough a great part of her life. 

The poverty of Anstey’s early life left 
a deep impression. At twelve he obtained 
employment in the Blackwall clipper, 
Melbourne, running to Australia. He saw 
something of ‘black-birding’ in the Pacific, 
and became a staunch supporter of the 
‘INTiite Australia’ policy. He worked as 
a labourer, and as a caretaker, but his 
gift of oratory soon won him a place in 
the Melbourne Trades HaU Council, and 
later in parliament. He represented East 


Bourke boroughs (1902-1904) and Bruns- 
wick (1904r-l910) in the Victorian 
assembly. He wrote much for the Tocsin 
(later Labor Call), and frequently acted as 
editor. In 1907 he worked his passage to 
England to see his mother. As the out- 
standing member of the Victorian labour 
part3% he seemed destined to become its 
leader, but in 1910 he won the Bourke 
(Victoria) seat in the Commonwealth 
parliament and held it for twenty-four 
years. 

In Commonwealth politics Anstey be- 
came a close friend of Mr. WUliara Morris 
Hughes. But when the labour party split 
in 1916, Mr. Hughes made the strongest 
personal attacks on Anstey as one of the 
chief opponents of conscription. Anstey 
objected to conscription of men without 
conscription of wealth. He attacked the 
‘money power’ in the Kingdom of Shyloeb 
(1917), the distribution of which was in- 
effectively prohibited by the Common- 
wealth. This was revised, expanded, and 
reprinted in 1921 as Money Power, In 
1918 Anstey worked liis passage to the 
United States of America and London, 
and joined an Australian press mission to 
the western front. After visits to France, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia he returned 
to Australia in June 1919 ; his book Red 
Europe appeared in September. From 
1922 to 1927 he held the position of 
deputy leader of the parliamentary labour 
party, and when labour came into office 
in 1929 he became minister for health and 
repatriation. In the depression (1930) he 
fought for compulsory reduction of inter- 
est and compulsory conversion of loans. 
IVhen this policy was rejected by his party 
in March 1931 he had to leave the min- 
istry ; he retired from politics in 1934. 

Anstey married in 1888 Catherine, 
daughter of John McColl, police officer, 
of Sale, Victoria, and had two sons. He 
died at Melbourne 31 October 1940. 

Anstey’s gift of oratory was unusual; 
during his term in parliament no one 
equalled his power of holding the House. 
He spoke with a passionate sincerity, 
lightened by wit and irony. His forceful 
writings also had a -wide public. Although 
generally regarded as too unstable for the 
highest offices, he proved a most able 
minister of health. His attachment to his 
principles earned him the respect even of 
])olitical opponents, but brought him little 
material advancement. 

[Melbourne newspapers, Argus, Age, Labor 
Call, passim; E. O. G. Shann and D. B. 
Copland, The Crisis in Australian Finance, 
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1929-1931, 1031 ; Commonwealth Parliament- 
ary Handbook, 1901-1930, 1930 ; private infor- 
mation.] HERBEnx Burton. 

ARMSTRONG, HENRY EDWARD 
(1848-1937), chemist and educationist, 
was bom 6 May 1848 at Lewisham, where 
he resided during the whole of his life. 
He was the eldest son of Ricliafd Arm- 
strong, a commission agent and importer, 
by his wife, Mary Ann Biddle. 

Armstrong went to Colfe Grammar 
School, Dartmouth Hill, and began to 
study chemistry in 1865 at the Roj'al 
College of Chemistry in Oxford Street 
under (Sir) Edward Pranldand [q-v.], and 
within a very short time was assisting his 
teaeher in devising methods for water 
analysis, particularly for detecting and 
estimating sewage eontamination. The 
methods which they devised were subse- 
quently used by Frankland in a survey of 
the whole British drinking water supply, 
which put tliis country ahead of all others 
in the provision of safe drinking water. 
In 1807 Armstrong went to Leipzig to 
study chemistry under Adolphe WUhelm 
Hermann Kolbe, returning in 1870 -with 
the degree of Ph.D. and a passion for 
research which never left him. After hold- 
ing teaching appointments at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital (1870-1882) and at the 
London Institution as professor of chem- 
istry (1871-1884) he became associated in 
1879 with the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, first at their Finsbury School in 
Cowper Street where he organized classes 
in technical chemistry, and in 1884 as pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the new Central 
Institution at South Kensington which 
became in 1893 the Central Technieal 
College. Here he and liis colleagues W. E. 
Ayrton and W. C. Unmn [qq.v.] were 
pioneers in designing courses for higher 
technical education for engineers and 
chemists. The chemistry school was a 
small one, but it was the first in this 
country to give such a training to chemists 
as would equip them for work in a factory, 
and the first to produce what are now 
called chemical engineers. 

Armstrong’s interests as a scientist 
ranged over a wide field of chemistry. 
His researches in the chemistry of naphtha- 
lene were of fundamental importance when 
this substance was becoming increasingly 
used as a starting material for the manu- 
facture of intermediates for dyestuffs. The 
v.alue of this work was especially appre- 
ciated in Germany. Concurrently he 
carried out rescardi into the laws of 


substitution in benzine derivatives, sug- 
gesting the weU-known ‘centric’ formula 
to explain its chemical behaviour. His 
‘quinone’ theory of the colour of organic 
compounds was a guiding principle for 
students of dyestuffs imtU it became 
superseded in recent times by more com- 
prehensive ideas. The theory of aqueous 
solution was another subject to wliich 
Armstrong devoted much attention, and 
upon which he carried out a great deal of 
experimental work. He contested hotly 
the dissociation theory of Svante August 
Arrhenius and WUhelm Ostwald on the 
justifiable ground that that theory took 
insufficient accormt of the part played by 
the solvent and of the complex character 
of water. Armstrong’s mathematical 
equipment was inadequate to give his 
alternative ideas a quantitative basis, but 
in its modem form the dissociation theory 
has been modified so far as to justify his 
criticism. Other subjects of research in 
Armstrong’s laboratory were the constitu- 
tion of camphor and its derivatives, the 
study of plant enzymes, and the crystal- 
lography of organic compounds, of which 
he realized the fundamental importance, 
for as early as 1880 he invited (Sir) H. A. 
Miers to give instruction in the subject. 
In aU this research work Armstrong was 
assisted by a succession of students, many 
of whom subsequently made their mark 
in academic and industrial spheres, carry- 
ing his influence with them. He was also 
an accomplished geologist, and his long 
association -with the Rothamsted Research 
Station, where he was a member of the 
Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee from 
1889 and eventually chairman in 1937, 
testified to his keen interest in the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

Armstrong was elected F.R.S. in 1870 
and received the Davy medal in 1011. He 
was a fellow of the Chemical Society for 
nearly seventy years, and served as secre- 
tary for eighteen years, as president from 
1803 to 1805, and as councillor for over 
sixty years. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of 
St. Andrews and that of D.Sc. from the 
universities of Melbourne and Madrid. He 
was awarded the Messel medal of the 
Society of Chemieal Industry (1022), the 
Albert medal of the Royal Society of Arts 
(1930), and the Horace Brown medal of 
the Institute of Brewing (1020). He spoke 
and uTotc much upon matters of public 
interest in wlucli tlie application of science 
was involved, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to The Times. After his retire- 
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ment on the closing of the chemistry 
school in 1913 he maintained his acthity 
as a critic, writer, and lecturer and came 
to he regarded as the doyen of British 
chemistry. 

Armstrong was a man of forceful persona- 
liiy who, once having formed an opinion 
on a subject, held to it strongly and advo- 
cated it vigorously. He undoubtedly 
rendered great service by the reforms 
which he caused to be brought about in 
the teaching of science, at both the ele- 
mentary and the advanced stages. The 
elementary teaching of science was studied 
closely by committees of the British 
Association imder Armstrong’s inspira- 
tion, between 1884 and 1891. He believed 
that children could at an early age be 
made to think for themselves if properly 
guided, and he was one of the strongest 
advocates of the heuristic method. He 
rendered most valuable service to Christ’s 
Hospital as the Royal Society representa- 
tive on the coimcil of almoners. It was 
largely through his influence that the 
school was moved from Newgate Street to 
West Horsham in 1902, and under his 
guidance it became one of the best- 
equipped schools in the country for the 
teaching of science. His many reports and 
essays on the teaching of science are 
collected in his book The Teaching of 
Scientific Method (1003, 2nd ed. reprinted 
1925). Other essays are published in The 
Art and Principles of Chemistry (1927). 

Armstrong married in 1877 Frances 
Louisa (died 1935), daughter of Thomas 
Howard Lavers, and had four sons and 
three daughters. He died at Lewisham 
13 July 1937. His eldest son, Edward 
Frankland, achieved a prominent posi- 
tion as an industrial chemist and died in 
1945. 

A portrait of Armstrong, by T. C. 
Dugdale (1927), is in the possession of 
the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. 

[The Times, 14 July 1037; Obiiuanj Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 9, January 
1941 (portrait); Journal of the Chemical 
Society, July 1940 (portrait); The Central, 
^mstrong memorial number, 1938; Chem- 
istry and Industry, vol. lx, 1941 ; Nature, 
24 July 1937 ; personal Imowledge.] 

E. H. Rood. 

ARTHUR FREDERICK PATRICK 
ALBERT (1883-1938), prince of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the only son and second 
child of Prince Arthur 'William Patrick 
Albert, first Duke of Connaught (1850- 
1942), the third son of Queen Victoria, by 
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his wife. Princess Louise Margaret Alex- 
andra Victoria Agnes, daughter of Prince 
Charles Frederick of Prussia, was bom at 
W’indsor Castle 13 Januar}' 1883. During 
the absence of their parents in India he 
and his two sisters were much with Queen 
Victoria, who showed them great affection 
and afterwards continued to invite them 
to Osborne and Balmoral. Prom 1893 
their home was with their patents at 
Bagshot Park. 

Prince Arthur was educated at Farn- 
borough School, Hampshire, at Eton, and 
at the Roj'al Military College, Sandhurst. 
In 1899 he joined in his father’s renuncia- 
tion of the succession to the Duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, then held by his 
uncle. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh 
[q.v.]. 

Prince Arthur received his commission 
in the 7th Hussars in 1901 and joined the 
regiment in South Africa, where he saw 
active service. In 1907 he was promoted 
captain in the Royal Scots Greys, of which 
regiment he became colonel-in-chief in 
1921. He also held that rank in the Royal 
Army Pay Corps. In the war of 1914r- 
1918 he was aide-de-camp successively to 
Sir John French, Sir Douglas Haig, and 
Sir Charles Monro, commanding the First 
Army, was twice mentioned in dispatches, 
was promoted major and was appointed 
C.B. (1915), and retired in 1919 as brevet 
lieutenant-colonel after serving with the 
army of occupation on the Rhine. In 1920 
he became an honorary major-general. 

Prince Arthur undertook state missions 
on behalf of King Edward VII and King 
George V to two successive Emperors of 
Japan in 1908, 1912, and 1918, and repre- 
sented the King on state occasions in 
Portugal (1908) and in Russia, Bavaria, 
and Italy (1911). During lUng George’s 
absence in India (1911-1912) he was one 
of the four couns^ors of state. 

In 1920 Prince Arthur was appointed 
governor-general of the Union of South 
Africa in succession to S. C. Buxton, first 
Earl Buxton [q.v.], and arrived in Cape 
Town in November. IVhile no outstand- 
ing constitutional issues arose during his 
three years in the Dominion, several 
notable events occurred which find their 
place in Union history. In 1919 parlia- 
ment had authorized the govermnent to 
accept the League of Nations’ mandate 
for German South-West Africa and this 
involved legislation to provide for its ad- 
ministration as an integral part of the 
Union. There were negotiations in 1921 
between Southern Rhodesia, then under 
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a chartered eompany, and the Union 
government on the possibility of the in- 
corporation of the country in the Union, 
but as a result of a referendum in Southern 
Rhodesia in which the majority voted 
against the Union’s offer. Southern Rho- 
desia in 1923 received responsible govern- 
ment. During all these years General 
Smuts was premier and it was during his 
term of office that the industrial unrest 
and discontent, which had been manifest 
immediately before the war of 1914-1918, 
now made themselves felt on a larger scale 
than ever before, leading to an outbreak 
on the Rand which was only suppressed 
by the government after the declaration 
of martial law. General Smuts himself 
leaving Cape Town to take charge of the 
situation. In the matter of the Indian 
problem in South Africa the governor- 
general, on the advice of the Union min- 
isters, withheld his assent to a Natal 
ordinance of 1921 depriving Indians of 
the mimicipal franchise; but after the 
Imperial Conference of 1923 was over 
Indians were deprived of this franchise 
by ordinances passed subsequent to the 
termination of his governorship in that 
year. It was during Prince Arthur’s term 
of office that the Union imdertook the 
entire responsibility for its o^m defence, 
except that, by an agreement of 1921, 
under which the United Kingdom trans- 
ferred to the Union government the free- 
hold of the lands and buildhigs of the 
naval base of Simonstown, a servitude 
was registered against the freehold in 
favour of the Admiralty as perpetual user 
for naval purposes. Accordingly the his- 
toric castle at Cape Tonm was handed over 
to the defence officers of the Union and 
the United Kingdom command was with- 
drawn. 

In 1923 Prince Arthur became chair- 
man of the Middlesex Hospital and pre- 
sided regularly over its building com- 
mittee and over the ‘appeal committee’ 
formed to provide for a great expansion 
of its work. For this he personally worked 
so hard and successfully that nearly two 
million pounds were raised by and xmder 
him, and the Middlesex became one of the 
greatest of the teaching hospitals with 
first-rate laboratories, a new out-patients’ 
building, and a new nurses’ home. 

Prince Arthur was appointed G.C.V.O. 
(1899), K.G. (1902), K.T. (1913), and 
G.C.M.G. (1918). He was sworn of the 
Privy Council in 1910. He was an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House (1910) and 
high steward of Reading (1935). He 


married in 1913 his first cousin once 
removed. Princess Alexandra Victoria 
Alberta Edwina Louise, by special re- 
mainder Duchess of Fife, elder daughter 
of Alexander William George Duff, first 
Duke of Fife (died 1912), by his wife, 
Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, prin- 
cess royal [q.v.], eldest daughter of ICing 
Edward VII. Their only cliild, Alastair 
Arthur, Earl of Macduff (bom 1914), suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as second Duke of 
Connaught in 1942, and died 20 April 
1943. Prince Arthur died in London 
12 September 1938. 

[Dominions Office papers : private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] E. B. Pnirrs. 

ASCHE, (THOMAS STANCE HEISS) 
OSCAR (1871-1930), actor, manager, 
author, and producer, was bom at Gee- 
long, Victoria, Australia, 24 January 1871, 
the tliird son of Thomas Asche, by his 
second \vife, Harriet Emma, daughter 
of William Trear, licensed victualler, of 
Sunderland, co. Durham. Thomas Asche, 
a Norwegian from Christiania, was pro- 
prietor of Mack’s Hotel, and was himself a 
man of remarkable character and physical 
strength, able to squeeze a pewter pot in 
one hand. Oscar Asche was educated at 
Melbourne Grammar School, which he left 
at the age of sixteen. Shortly afterwards 
he went with a school friend on a sailing 
trip to China. The voyage lasted six 
months and had an undoubted influence 
in giving the boy a taste for adventure. 
On his return he tried his hand as a store- 
keeper and at other occupations without 
much satisfaction, and then went on a 
trip with another friend to Fiji. WTiile 
still in liis ’teens he decided to make liis 
way to Norway with a view to adopting 
the stage as a profession. In Cliristiania 
he studied under Bjorn Bjornson, the 
famous author’s son. He met Ibsen, who 
gave him an introduction to William 
Archer [q.v.], and told him that, as an 
English-spealdng actor, he should go to 
England. 

Asche made his first appearance on the 
stage in London at the Opdra Comique in 
1893, when he played a small part in Man 
and Woman under the management of 
Arthur Dacre. He himself has left a 
candid record of Ids early straggles — of 
sleeping on the Embankment and calling 
cabs outside theatres in which he after- 
wards appeared. He had the good fortune 
in the same year to join the Benson 
Repertory Company on the strength of 
having played cricket and been a TOcket- 
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keeper. He 'ivas 'with (Sir) Frank Benson 
[q.v.J for eight years, acting every kind 
of part, from Biondello in The Taming of 
the Shrew and Pistol in Henry V to the 
King in Hamlet. While he was ■with 
Benson he married, in 1898, Lily, daughter 
of John GrindaU Braji;on, physician and 
surgeon, of Hindley, Lancashire, who 
joined the company three j^ears after. 
Both were engaged after Benson’s Lyceum 
season in 1900, Oscar Asche to appear as 
Maldonado in (Sir) A. W. Pinero’s Iris at 
the Garrick Theatre in 1901, and Lily 
Brayton as Viola in Twelfth Night, but she 
played Mariamne during Maud Jeffries’s 
illness in Stephen Phillips’s Herod ^dth 
(Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree [q.v.] at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre (October 1900); 
here Asche was liimself to arrive to play 
Antinous in Phillips’s Ulysses in 1902, 

In lOOi both Asche and Lily Brayton 
joined their old Bensonian comrade, Otho 
Stuart, in the management of the Adelphi 
Theatre, where memorable productions 
were given of J. B. Fagan’s The Prayer 
of the Sword, of A Midsummer Night's 
Bream, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Measure for Measure, ■with Asche as Bot- 
tom, Christopher Sly, Petruchio, and 
Angelo, and of Mr. B.udolf Besier’s first 
play, The Virgin Goddess. In 1907 Asche 
went into management at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, producing Laurence Binyon’s 
Attila, -with himself in the title-part, and 
several Shakespearian revivals, notably 
Othello, Asche proving one of the best 
Othellos of his generation. It was at the 
Garrick Theatre in 1911 that he created 
Hajj, the philosophic beggar in Edward 
Knoblock’s Kismet, an oriental study 
which paved the way for his civn Chu 
Chin Chow at His Majesty’s five years 
later. The libretto of this was written 
in order to fill up time diulng a rainy 
week in Manchester. With the help of 
Mr. George Frederic Norton’s tuneful 
score it achieved what was long the 
record run of 2,238 performances (August 
1916 to July 1921). In 1917 Asche was 
concerned as producer with Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale’s The Maid of the Mountains, 
which fan for 1,352 performances at Daly’s 
Theatre. 

Asche was not destined to enjoy another 
popular triumph. The £200,090 to which 
his share of the Chu Chin Chow profits 
amounted dwindled in his always la'vish 
hands, and losses on a Gloucestershire 
farm were an added trouble in his later 
years. Some experiments, such as his 
presentation of The Merry Wives of Wind- 
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sor in modem dress in 1929, were hardly 
the result of sincere artistic conviction. 
Between 1909 and 1922 he made three 
extended tours of his native Australia, 
meeting with an enthusiastic welcome, 
and in 1913 he visited South Africa. At 
the Shakespeare tercentenary celebration 
at Drury Lane in 1916 he appeared as 
Casca in Jwffirs Caesar. He died at Marlow 
23 March 1936. He had no children. Lily 
Brayton survived him, afterwards marry- 
ing (1938) Douglas Chalmers Watson, a 
Scottish physician. 

Although his huge stature naturally 
limited the parts which he could take, 
Asche had a distinct creative imagination 
of his own and sympathetic understand- 
ing, both as actor and as author. He made 
no literary pretensions ; but he did much 
to break down the artificiality of Victorian 
and Edwardian ‘romance’. In Chu Chin 
Chow he touched the old pantomime-story 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves with 
personal memories of the East, His 
adaptation, Mameena, of Sir Henry Rider 
Haggard’s Child of Storm (Globe Theatre, 
1913), strove to do the like for native life 
in Africa. His appreciation of Shakespeare 
was genuine and fruitful. His character, 
with its curious blend of masterful shrewd- 
ness on the one hand and love of sport and 
readiness for any sort of gamble on the 
other, found full expression both in his life 
and in his art. His publications include 
an autobiography which tells his story 
■with charaeteristic frankness, and two 
works of fiction. The Joss-sticks of Chung 
and The Saga of Hans Hansen (1930). 

[The Times, 24 March 1936; Oscar Asche. 
Ilis Life by Himself, 1929; Lady Benson, 
Mainly Players: Bensonian Memories, 1926; 
personal knowledge.] S. R. Littlewood. 

ASHBY, THOMA.S (1874-1931), ar- 
chaeologist, was born at Staines 14 Octo- 
ber 1874, the only child of Thomas Ashby, 
a member of the weU-kno'wn Quaker family 
which owned Ashby’s brewery at Staines, 
by his ■wife. Rose Emma, daughter of 
Apsley Smith. Young Ashby was an ex- 
hibitioner at Winchester, where, possibly 
by some stroke of schoolboy genius, he 
was almost immediately dubbed by the 
lasting nickname of ‘ Titus ’. When he was 
sixteen his father settled in Rome, there 
to become an enthusiastic explorer of the 
Campagna ahd an associate of Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Learning and enthusiasm won 
him a scholarship at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he was a pupil of F. J. Haver- 
field [q.v.] and (Sir) John Linton Mjues, 
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and was awarded a first class in classical 
moderations (1805) and in literae humaniores 
(1897). In the latter year he was awarded 
a Craven fellowship, thereafter devoting 
himself to studies of Roman antiquities, on 
which he obtained the Oxford degree of 
D.Litt. (1905) and the Conington prize for 
classieal learning (190G). 

Ashby was the first student of the Brit- 
ish Sehool at Rome in 1901, contributing 
to its Papers detailed topographical studies 
of the Roman roads of Italy. He became 
a master of Rome’s urban topographj', 
and derived from early literature and 
prints a unique knowledge of the vicissi- 
tudes of the city’s monuments and artistic 
treasures. IVliile the former mastery was 
e^^nced by articles eventually running 
into hundreds, the latter was demon- 
strated by liis treatment of such varied 
themes as Eufrosino della Volpaia’s map 
of the Campagna (1547), the sixteenth- 
century architectural drarvings of Antonio 
Labacco, the topographical studies of 
fitienne du Perac (1581), Giovanni Bat- 
tista de’ Cavalieri’s Anliquae Staluae Urbis 
Jtomae, and the Windsor Castle, Soane 
Library, and Eton College collections of 
dra-wings and paintings. To topographical 
and bibliographical lore was added ex- 
cavation, in the Romano-British town of 
Caerwent (1899-1910) and the mcgalithic 
monuments of Malta and Gozo (1908- 
1911). It is not surprising that he became 
assistant director (1903) and director 
(190G-1925) of the British School at 
Rome, which he made a centre of topo- 
graphical studies and of international 
comity, and which, assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur Strong, he saw embrace after 1915 
not only archaeology but art and archi- 
tecture in a new building in the Valle 
Giulia. After 1925 he set himself to com- 
plete three standard works: a valuable 
revision of the second part of W. J. Ander- 
son and R. P. Spiers, The Archileeture of 
Greeee and Rome (1927) ; a thoroughly re- 
vised edition of S. B. Platner’s Topo- 
graphieal Diclionary of Ancient Rome 
(1929) ; and his own Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome, published posthumously in 1935. 
He also published a slighter but valuable 
work on 7'he Roman Campagnain Classical 
Times (1927). In 1915 he offered his ser- 
vices to the War Office, but later in that 
year joined the Red Cross where for his 
most remarkable intrepidity on the Asiago 
plateau he was mentioned in dispatches. 

Ashby was a member of the Accademia 
Pontificia (1914) and of the Rcale Socicta 
Bomana di Storia Patria (1923), a foreign 


member of the Accademia dei Lincei 
(1918), an honorary member of the Reale 
Accademia di San Luca (1925), an honor- 
ary A.R.I.B.A. (1922), and a fellow of the 
British Academy (1927). His figure was 
stocley, liis bead tall and forceful, with a 
neat beard first red and later white. He 
spoke equally brusque English and Italian, 
the latter ivith an undisguised British 
accent. He was shy with strangers, blunt 
rvith acquaintances, and devoted to his 
friends. He married in 1921 Caroline May, 
eldest daughter of Richard Price-Williaras, 
civil engineer. There were no children of 
the marriage. He died 15 May 1931, acci- 
dentally falling from a train between Mal- 
den and Raynes Park, Surrey. 

A painting of Ashby, by (Sir) George 
Clausen (1925), and a bronze bust, by 
David Evans, are in the possession of the 
British School at Rome. A drawing by 
Clausen (the first study for the painting) 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[A. H. Smith, Thomas Ashby, 1S74—1931 in 
Proceedings of tlie British Academy, vol. xvii, 
1031 ; Arehivio della R. SocielA Romana di 
Storia Patria, vol. 1, 1927 (bibliography to 
102C) ; personal knowledge.) Ian A. Bichsiond. 

ASHLEY, WILFRID WILLIAM, 
B,uion Mount Templk (1807-1988), poli- 
tician, was born in London 13 September 
18C7, the only son of (Anthony) Evelyn 
Melbourne Ashley [q.v.], by his first ivife, 
Sybclla Charlotte, second daughter of Sir 
Walter Rockcliffe Farquhar, third baronet. 
He was a grandson of Anthony Aslilcy 
Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Harrow and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and served in the Ayr- 
shire Militia (1880-1889), the Grenadier 
Guards (1889-1898), and the Hampshire 
Militia (1899-1903). 

By family tradition, environment, and 
temperament it was inevitable that Asliley 
should enter upon a political career. In 
addition to military training and ex- 
perience he was an extensive traveller, 
and had made a particular study of the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
United States of America and the British 
Dominions and Colonial Empire. Through 
his great-grandmother. Lady Palmerston, 
he inherited Broadlands, and as high 
steward of Romscy he could claim the 
town as part of his estate. He was par 
excellence the county squire and the 
country gentleman ; with a lofty sense of 
public duty he became justice of the peace, 
deputy lieutenant, and alderman of the 
county of Hampshire. He became early 
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attached to the conservative party, but 
always entertained broad and diseriminat- 
ing views on imperial and foreign affairs 
during his whole political life. He was 
elected member of parliament for Black- j 
pool at the general election in 1906, and I 
sat for that constituency until the general j 
election of 1918, when he became member j 
for the Fylde division of Lancashire until ' 
1922. In that year he transferred to the 
New Forest division of Hampshire, which he 
represented imtil 1932, when he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Mount Temple, 
of Lee, in the county of Southampton. 

Asliley served as a conservative w'hip in 
the years preceding the war of 1914r-1918, 
and from 1914 to 1915 commanded the 
20th battalion of the King’s Liverpool 
Regiment. In 1915 he became parliamen- 
tary private secretary to the financial secre- 
tary to the War Office. He first reached 
office in 1922 when he became parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Transport, 
and in the following year w’as appointed 
under-secretary of state for war. From 
1924 to 1929 he was minister of transport, 
and was responsible for the reorganization 
and practical operative structure of that 
ministry. He planned the introduction of 
the ‘round-about’ scheme of one-way 
traffic in London and the larger provincial 
cities. He was for several years chairman 
of the Anti-Socialist Union and president 
of the Navy League, and was one of the 
founders of the Comrades of the Great 
War, from which arose the national move- 
ment of the British Legion. In 1924 he 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 

The Irish estate, Classieba^vn, on the 
west coast of Ireland, also inherited from 
Palmerston, received Ashley’s constant 
attention. He was twice married; first, in 
1901 to Amalia Mary Maud (died 1911), 
only child of Sir Ernest Joseph Cassel 
[q.v.], and had two daughters, the elder 
of whom, Ed\vina, married Lord Louis 
Mountbatten (later Admiral Earl Mouut- 
batten of Burma) ; secondly, in 1914 to 
Muriel Emily, elder daughter of the Rev. 
Walter Spencer, of Fownhope Court, Here- 
ford, and formerly wife of Arthur Lionel 
Ochoncar Forbes-SempUl, fifth son of the 
seventeenth Baron SempUl. He died at 
Broadlands, Romsey, 3 July 1939 and the 
peerage became extinct. 

’WTiat has been said of the previous 
owner of Broadlands may be apphed with 
more justice to Ashley, that he possessed 
‘pluck combined with remarkable tact, 
unfailing good temper associated with 
firmness almost amounting to obstinacy’. 


In addition to a picture and a crayon 
drawing of Moimt Temple in childhood 
by Edward Clifford there ate also at 
Broadlands a crayon drawing by Eva 
Sa-»vj"er, a picture by Mrs. Blakeney Ward, 
and another by Emil Fuchs. 

[The Times, 4 July 1039; personal know- 
ledge.) P. J. Hannon. 


ASHTON, THOMAS GAHl, first Baron 
Ashton of Hyde (1855-1933), industria- 
list, philanthropist, and politician, was 
born at Fallotvfleld, Manchester, 6 Febru- 
ary 1855, the eldest son of Thomas Ashton, 
of Hyde, Cheshire, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Stillman Gair, who 
belonged to Rhode Island, U.S.A., and 
whose English residence was Penketh 
Hall, Liverpool. Thomas Ashton’s second 
daughter became the wife of James (after- 
wards Viscount) Bryce [q.v.]. The Ash- 
tons were well knomi, during generations, 
for singularly humane treatment of the 
work-people in their cotton mills, and, 
after his education at Rugby and Univer- 
sity College, Oxford (of which he was 
elected an honorary fellow in 1923), 
Thomas Gait Ashton was connected wth 
!the family business in Manchester and 
jHyde for forty years, carrying on this 
I tradition, which coloured liis whole life, 
i He was liberal member of parliament for 
ithe Hyde division from 1885 to 1886 
(losing the seat in the latter year and fail- 
ing to regain it in 1892) and for the Luton 
division from 1895 to 1911. During that 
period he sat on various royal com- 
missions, W’as chairman of the House of 
Commons Railway and Canal Traffle Com- 
mittee in 1909 and of the Standing Orders 
Committee in 1910, and became notable 
in the House for Ws wHIde loiowledge of 
finance. 

Ashton’s care for education was also 
displayed by his guarantee to make good 
any losses sustained in its first three years 
by the county secondary school at Hyde, 
and by his support of the Hyde Technical 
School and the free Ubrary, so that for a 
time both chiefly depended upon him. He 
was a governor of Manchester University, 
the first honorary secretary of the Man- 
chester Technical School, and a member 
of the governing body of the MTiitworth 
Institute. He also took a keen interest in 
the history and antiquities of Sussex, 
where he lived after 1902. 

Ashton was raised to the peerage in 1911 
as Baron Ashton of Hyde, and, during the 
war of 1914-1918,'. was chairman of the 
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Cotton Exports Committee, wMeh eon- 
trolled the amount of cotton allowed to pass 
through the blockade to neutral nations 
bordering Germany. The work derived 
importance from the fact that cotton was 
then a raw material for munitions. 

Ashton was sagacious, far-sighted, 
widely read, and widely travelled, with 
excellent judgement of men and affairs, 
and an immense capacity for work, but 
his extreme reserve and modesty hid his 
real capabilities from those not closely 
acquainted ■with liim. He had a most 
exacting sense of duty in all public affairs, 
and was entirely incapable of self-adver- 
tisement, never pushing his O'wn claims 
and interests. Nor for one moment did 
he support any -views merely because of 
their popularity. For instance, he advo- 
cated home rule for Ireland before Glad- 
stone pronounced in its favour. But, 
owing to his profound shyness, he struck 
even those knowing him well as curiously 
impersonal, a fact which militated per- 
haps against due recognition of his deep 
feeling for the causes wliich he served so 
faithfully. 

Ashton married in 188G Eva Margaret 
(died 1938), second daughter of John 
Henry James, of Watford, who belonged 
to a Cumberland family. They had two 
sons, the elder of ■whom died as a child, 
and two daughters. He died at his home 
at Robertsbridge 1 May 1933 and was 
succeeded as second baron by his younger 
son, Thomas Henry Raymond (born 1901). 

[Manchester Guardian, 2 May 1033; per- 
sonal knowledge.] Marion Wood. 

ASTBURY, Sib JOHN JIEIR (1800- 
1939), judge, was born at Broughton, 
near jianchester, 14 June 1800, the eldest 
son of Frederick James Asthury, J.P., 
chartered accountant, of Hilton Park, 
Prestwoh, Lancasliire, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Munn, of Man- 
chester. He was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he graduated with a second 
class in jurisprudence in 1882: in the 
foUoiving year he was the only candidate 
placed in the first class in the B.C.L. 
examination, and hi 1884 he won the 
Vinerian law scholarship. In the last- 
named year he was called to the bar by 
the Middle Temple (of which Inn he 
became a bencher in 1903 and treasurer 
in 1920), and entered practice on the 
Chancery side at the local bar at Man- 
chester. He took silk in 1895 and migrated 
to London, attaching himself first to the 


court of Sir E. W. Byrne [q.v.] and later 
to that of Sir H. B. Buckley (later Lord 
Wrenbury, q.v.) ‘going special’ in 1905, 
with a large business in patent litigation, 
which increased greatly after John Fletcher 
Moulton [q.v.] became a lord justice of 
appeal in 1900. In that year he stood as 
liberal candidate for the Southport divi- 
sion and defeated (Sir) E. Marshall Hall 
[q.v.], but he was not greatly interested 
in politics and retired from parliament in 
January 1910. In 1013 Lord Chancellor 
Haldane offered him, and he accepted, the 
judgesliip in the Chancery division recently 
vacated by the promotion of Sir Charles 
Swinfen Eady [q.v.]. For the next six- 
teen years he discharged the duties of this 
position with efficiency and firmness, 
though -without any great distinction. 

Astbury was best Imowm to the general 
public and will be remembered by future 
historians for the part which, as judge, he 
played during the General Strike of 1020. 
The litigation in question is reported as 
National Sailors' and Firemen's Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland v, Reed and 
others. This union, composed of loyal 
merchant seamen, under the -wise direction 
of its secretary J. Havelock Wilson [q.v.], 
had little sympathy -with the attempt of 
the strilcers to subvert democratic govern- 
ment, and when certain local branches 
called upon members to cease work the 
union immediately applied to the High 
Court of Justice for an injunction pro- 
hibiting its subordinate officials from 
usurping the functions of the union as a 
whole. The case was in Astbury’s list on 
11 May, and he gave his decision at once, 
not confining himself to the technical 
point as to the relations between the union 
and its branches, but declaring in forcible 
language that the whole General Strike 
rvas illegal and that the court would use 
its powers, by injunction, to prevent any 
action wliicb might further its objective. 
On the previous night Sir Henry Slesser, 
at that time a leading la-wyer amongst the 
labour members of parliament, had de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the 
question of the legality of the strike was 
one to be decided by the courts of justice, 
and that ‘whatever the decision of this 
tribunal, we shall all, as law-abiding citi- 
zens, obey it’. When the House met on 
the folloiving evening, Sir John Simon, 
with a copy of Astbury’s judgement, given 
earlier in the day, in his hand, in a trench- 
ant speech charged the leaders of the strike 
as law-breakers. On the following morn- 
ing Mr. Baldwin made the announcement 
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that the strike had been called off. There 
can he little doubt, in view of this 
sequence of events, that Astbury’s judge- 
ment played an important part in bringing 
about the collapse of the whole movement. 
This is not the place to estimate the vali- 
dity of the judgement as an exposition of 
the law: at the time it had the general 
approval of lawyers, although it was subse- 
quently attacked by Professor A. L. 
Goodhart. 

In 1929 Astbury’s eyesight began to 
fail and in October he resigned his judge- 
ship: in December he was sworn of the' 
Privy Council. His last years were sad- 
dened by his blindness and by the death 
in a motor accident of his only child, a 
daughter by his first marriage. He died 
at Sandwich 21 August 1939. He was 
twice married: first, in 1888 to Evelyn 
(died January 1923), daughter of Paul Sus- 
man, merchant, of Manchester ; secondly, 
in August 1923 to Harriet, daughter of 
George William Holmes, of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., and widow of Captain Morrell 
Andrew Girdlestone. By his wUl, he 
directed that the ultimate residue of 
his estate should be devoted to legal 
education. 

Astbiuy was elected in 1923 an honor- 
ary fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
which possesses a portrait of him by the 
Austrian artist Kopek. 

[Loio Jteporls. National Sailors' and Fire- 
men's Union of Great Britain v. Reed and 
others, 1926, ch. 536; Law Quarterly Review, 
vol. xliii, 1926; A. L. Goodhart, Essays in 
Jurisprudence and the Common Law, 1931; 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates', private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

Phii-ip a. Lanoon. 

ASTON, Sib GEORGE GREY (1861- 
1938), major-general, was born in Cape 
Colony 2 December 1861, the youngest 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Aston, 
Indian Army (retired), by his wife, 
Katherine, daughter of the Rev. Abraham 
Faure, of the Cape of Good Hope. Edu- 
cated at Westminster and at the Royal 
Nava] College, Green-wich, he joined the 
Royal Marine Artillery in 1879. 

In 1884, while serving in the Mediter- 
ranean flagship, Aston landed at Sualdn 
with the Royal Marine battalion and was 
present at the battles of El Teb and Tamai. 
In 1886, in recognition of liis marked 
ability, he was appointed to the Foreign 
Intelligence Committee, Admiralty, the 
forerunner of the Naval Intelligence De- 
partment, and after completing the course 


at the Staff College, Camberley, in 1891, 
he held a succession of staff appointments 
with .conspicuous success and growing 
reputation. The more important of these 
were professor of fortification at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich (1896-1899); 
deputy-assistant-adjutant-general (Intelli- 
gence) 8th division in South Africa (1900) ; 
instructor at the Staff College (1904-1907) ; 
brigadier-general on the staff of P. S., Lord 
Methuen [q-v.], commander-in-cliief in 
South Africa (1908-1913). For his services 
in the South African war he was promoted 
brevet lieutenant-colonel. On relinquish- 
ing his appointment in 1913 he received 
from the government of the Union of 
I South Africa an expression of thanks for 
the zeal and ability displayed in carrying 
out his duties. Lord Methuen, reporting 
on him, said: ‘I have seldom served with 
[an officer of such rare ability combined 
with such great zeal.’ He was specially 
promoted to colonel 2nd commandant for 
meritorious services, particularly those in 
South Africa. 

! On the outbreak of war in 1914 Aston 
was appointed to command a Royal 
Marine brigade, landing with it at Ostend 
and subsequently at Dunkirk. A break- 
down in health led to his relief by 
Brigadier-General (Sir) Archibald Paris 
[q.v.] in September, and from then on- 
wards he served as colonel commandant 
Royal Marine Artillery until the termina- 
tion of the appointment in 1917, when he 
was retired at his own request and pro- 
moted major-general. 

Aston now devoted himself to writing, 
contributing articles to The Times and 
publishing several books, including Memo- 
ries of a Marine (1919), The Navy of 
To-day (1927), and Biography of Marshal 
Foch (1929). He was appointed C.B. in 
1902 and K.C.B. in 1913. He was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the king in 1911, 
and in 192S he was awarded a good service 
pension. 

Aston was dark, of medium height and 
slender buUd. He had a very quick brain 
and great store of nervous energy which, 
in conjunction with a ready pen, assured 
his success as a staff officer. He married 
in 1909 Dorothy Ellen, daughter of Vice- 
Admiral William Wilson, of Clyffe Pypard, 
near Swindon, and had three sons and two 
daughters. He died at Woodford, Salis- 
bury, 2 December 1938. 

[The Times, 3 December 1938 ; Sir George 
Aston, Memories of a Marine, 1919 ; Official 
records at the Royal Marine office, Admiralty ; 
personal knowledge.] R. C. TEirPLE. 
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ATHOLSTAN, Baeon (1848-1938), 
newspaper proprietor. [See Geaiiam, 
Hugh.] 

ATKINSON, JOHN, Baron Atkinson, 
of Glenwilliam (1844-1932), judge, was 
bom at Drogheda, co. Louth, 13 Decemher 
1844, the elder son of Edward Atkinson, 
physieian, of Glenwilliam Castle, co. 
Limerick, and Skea House, Bnnisldllen, 
by his first wife, Rosetta, daughter of 
John Shaw McCulloch. From the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution he entered 
Queen’s College, Galway (a constituent 
college of the old Royal University ofi Ire- 
land), where he gained scholarships in his 
first three years, in his fourth a senior 
scholarship in mathematics, and in liis 
fifth a senior scholarship in natural philo- 
sophy. He graduated with first class 
honours in 1861 and in 1862 he entered 
as a student hoth in King’s Inns, Dublin, 
and at the Inner Temple. In 1865 he was 
called to the Irish bar, and in the same 
year took the LL.B. degree with honours, 
becoming a bencher of King’s Inns in 
1885. He joined the Munster circuit, of 
which he remained a member until his 
appointment as a law officer. He was 
called to the English bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1890, and was elected a bencher 
in 1906. Meanwhile his practice in Ireland 
was increasing and became large. In 1880, 
at an exceptionally early age, he took 
silk, and after appointment in 1889 as 
solicitor-general for Ireland and in 1892 
as attorney-general, he was sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council that same year, but 
the fall of Lord Salisbury’s administration 
put a speedy period to his tenure of office. 
It was not until 1805 that he entered the 
House of Commons as conservative mem- 
ber for North Londondeny, having earlier 
in the year been once more chosen to be 
attorney-general for Ireland. He con- 
tinued in that office until, in 1905, he was 
appointed a lord of appeal in ordinary 
with the title of Lord Atkinson, of Glen- 
william, CO. Limerick, and was sworn of 
the English Privy Council. In olTice his 
knowledge of land and social problems in 
Ireland rendered him a highly valued 
adviser to the chief secretary for Ireland, 
Gerald Balfour (later second Earl of Bal- 
four) in the framing and passing of the 
Irish Land Act of 1896 and the Local 
Government Act of 1898. 

Atkinson was the first Irish barrister to 
go direct from his practice at the bar to 
the House of Lords. His appointment 
called forth criticism on the ground that 


the room of a great lawyer like Lindley 
should not have been filled by one better 
knoum as a politician than as a legist, but 
the sequel did not justify the doubts about 
his competence as a judge. Not that he 
was a profound lawyer — he was the last 
man to have made such a claim; but he 
was a ready speaker, an energetic worker 
possessing an instinctive and sincere 
passion for justice, and, above all, en- 
dowed with the gifts of courage both 
physical and moral, and an inflexible 
sense of duty, which enabled him to steer 
undaunted a straight course through the 
stormy seas of Irish political life during a 
period when navigation was by no means 
easy, and to resist the strong pressure put 
upon him to resign by the first coalition 
government in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the political party leaders. He re- 
signed his seat as a lord of appeal in 1928. 

Atkinson married in 1873 Rowena Jane 
(died 1911), daughter of Richard Chute, 
M.D., of Tralee, co. Kerry, and had four 
sons, the tliree elder of whom predeceased 
their father. He died in London 13 March 
1932. An excellent portrait, by Jolm St. 
Helier Lander, hangs in the dining-hall of 
King’s Inns, Dublin. 

[The Times, 14 and 15 March 1982 ; private 
information.] Theodore C. Tobias. 

AVORY, Sir HORACE EDMUND 
(1851-1935), judge, was born in London 
31 August 1851, the second son of Henry 
Avory, clerk of the court at the Central 
Criminal Court (a post to wliieli Henry 
Kemp Avory, Horace’s elder brother, 
succeeded in due course), by Iiis wife, 
Margaret Kemp. Horace was educated at 
Gotluc House College, Clapham, King’s 
College, London, and Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was a scholar 
and was awarded a third class in the law 
tripos of 1873: he was captain of the 
college boat club in 1872. He was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1875 
and read for a time in the chambers of 
E. T. E. Beslcy, one of the leaders of the 
criminal bar. He joined the South-Eastern 
circuit and regularly attended the Surrey 
sessions held at Newington in addition 
to the montlily sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court where he had the oppor- 
tunity of ‘devilling’ for such men as (Sir) 
Harry Poland, Montagu Williams, and 
(Sir) Edward Clarke [qq.v.] as well as 
Besley. He soon came to be knoivn as a 
soimd lawyer as well as an astute and 
courageous if not eloquent advocate. His 
practice grew rapidly and in 1889 his 
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name was included with those of (Sir) 
Forrest Fulton, (Sir) C. AV. Matthews 
[q.v.], and (Sir) C. F. Gill, as one of the 
official prosecuting counsel at the Central 
Criminal Court. For the next twelve years 
he was engaged in most of the important 
criminal trials in London, and in 1899 he 
became senior prosecuting counsel to the 
Crown at the Central Criminal Court. 
’iVhen he was not required to act for the 
Crown he was frequently briefed for the 
defence as junior to some fashionable 
Queen’s Counsel, his role being to deal 
with any legal point which might arise. 
He was counsel for the prosecution in the 
trials in 1893 of Jahez Balfour and his co- 
directors of the Liberator group of com- 
panies, the failure of which in 1892 with 
liabilities of eight millions caused wide- 
spread ruin. 

By 1901 Avory considered that his 
practice in the civil courts, particularly 
in rating and licensing cases, justified him 
in applying for silk, and he was included 
in the first batch of King’s Counsel to he 
appointed by Kong Edward VII. His suc- 
cess as a leader was immediate. His argu- 
ments were always listened to with close 
attention by the judges, for he never 
indulged in irrelevance or repetition, while 
his direct and lucid method of stating his 
case appealed to a jury. He quickly 
acquired a leading practice in ‘Crown 
paper’ matters and had a fair share of 
briefs at nisi prins. The Law Reports are 
the best evidence of his activities at this 
period, but it may be mentioned that he 
advised the prosecution of lYhitaker 
Wright [q.v.] after the law officers had 
stated in the House of Commons that in 
their opinion Wright had committed no 
criminal offence. The subsequent con- 
viction of Wright (1904') showed Avoiy’s 
view to be correct. In 1902 Avory was 
appointed recorder of Kingston, an office 
involving no work and carrying no salary, 
but, as a compliment, much appreciated 
by the holder. 

In the summer of 1909 Avory was ap- 
pointed commissioner of assize for the 
South-Eastern circuit and when, in Janu- 
ary 1910, he was again appointed com- 
missioner, this time for the Northern 
circuit, it was realized that his elevation 
to the bench was only a matter of time. 
The opportunity occurred in the same 
year, and in October he was sworn in as 
a judge of the King’s Bench di\Tsion. It 
is as a judge that Avory will be best 
remembered. Always dignified and cour- 
teous, his control of a case was perfect. 


Avory 

Prolixity, irrelevance, and levity were alike 
discouraged in his court. For the most 
part a silent judge, what he did saj’^ was 
always to the point and expressed in the 
simplest language. His judgement on any 
question of law is invariably treated as 
deserving the utmost respect. His sum- 
ming up to a jury in a criminal trial was 
usually a model of lucidity and accuracy. 
He made mistakes, as all judges must, but 
the accused who relied upon facts always 
had his defence fully and fairly put, while 
he or she who relied upon sentiment foimd 
Avoiy unsympathetic. His manner was 
cold and at times stem, but if the accused 
was convicted it was by the logic of facts 
not as the result of any imdue pressure 
from the bench, and many convicted per- 
sons, including the two murderers of 
Police-Constable Gutteridge, in 1927, Guy 
Frederick Browne and William Henry 
Kennedy, went out of their way to 
acknowledge the fairness of their trials 
before him. As a member of a divisional 
court Avory’s knowledge of magisterial 
law was invaluable, while in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal his opinion usually pre- 
vailed with the other members of the 
coiurt. 

On the retirement of Sir Charles (later 
Lord) Darling [q.v.] in 1923 Avory became 
senior judge of the IQng’s Bench division. 
During the absence through ill health of 
Lord Hewart, the lord chief justice, he 
discharged the official duties of that office 
and in 1932 he was sworn of the Privy 
Council. He continued to sit in court regu- 
larly until the end of the Easter sittings 
of 1935 when he left London for the 
! Dormy House Club at Rye. There he died 
! suddenly 13 June. In the previous Janu- 
ary he had celebrated the diamond jubilee 
of his call to the bar. 

Avory was chairman of the committee 
which was responsible for the codification 
of the law to be found in the Perjury Act 
(1911), the Forgery Act (1913), and the 
Larceny Act (1916). The indictments Act 
(1915) and its rules were largely his work 
and his hand is clearly traceable in the 
Criminal Justice Act (1925) and in other 
statutes dealing -ndth criminal law. 

Avory received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the imiversity of Cambridge 
in 1911 and was elected an honorary fellow 
of Corpus in 1912. He also became a 
fellow of King’s College, London, in 1912. 
He was elected a bencher of the Inner 
Temple in 1908 and treasurer in 1929. He 
was fond of riding and in his youth hunted 
with the Surrey Union hounds. Later he 
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took up golf, whicli he played accurately 
and very seriously. He regularly attended 
the meetings and dinners of the Pegasus 
Club, of whieh he was an original member, 
becoming president in 1911. His fellow 
members of the Garriek and United Uni- 
versity clubs found him a pleasant and, 
when he chose, an amusing companion. 
His life, however, was devoted to the law, 
wliich was his hobby as well as his pro- 
fession. He did not court publicity and 
preferred the society of a limited circle of 
friends. He married in 1877 Maria Louisa 
(died 1937), daughter of Henry Castle, 
of Wandsworth, and had a son and a 
daughter. 

A cartoon of Avory, by ‘Spy’, appeared 
in Vanily Fair 2 June 1904. 

[T/ie Times, 14 June 1935; F. W. Ashley, 
My First Sixty Years in the Law, 1936; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
TnAVEns HujtpnnEYS. 

BACKHOUSE, Sin ROGER ROLAND 
CHARLES (1878-1939), admiral of the 
fleet, the fourth son (twin with his brother 
Miles) of (Sir) Jonathan Edmund Back- 
house, first baronet, a descendant of well- 
known Quaker forebears, by his wife, 
Florence, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Salusbury Salusbury-Trelawny, ninth baro- 
net, the head of a famous and ancient Corn- 
ish family, was born at The Rookery, Mid- 
dleton Tyas, Yorkshire, 24 November 1878. 
He entered the training-ship Britannia at 
Dartmouth as a naval cadet in 1892, and 
passing out after two years was appointed 
to the Repulse battleship in the Channel 
squadron, being promoted midshipman in 
1894. A year later he was transferred to 
H.M.S. Comus, a small third-class cruiser 
which was commissioned to join the Pacific 
squadron, an opportunity for seeing the 
New World in the days of ‘showing the 
flag’ aU down the American coast from 
Alaska to Patagonia. In her he remained 
until she returned to England in 1898, 
being promoted sub-lieutenant in March 
of that year. Exactly one year later he 
was promoted lieutenant with a prize of 
£10 for gaining five first class certificates. 
After a year in the battleship Revenge in 
the Mediterranean he rapidly became 
recognized as a gunnery expert, winning 
the Egerton prize in 1002. He divided his 
last remaining nine years as lieutenant 
equally between the staff of the gunnery- 
school sliip Excellent at Portsmouth and 
appointments as gunnery officer of battle- 
ships afloat, including the new Dread- 
nought with its great advance in gun 


power. On promotion to commander at 
the end of 1909 he left the Dreadnought 
to return to the Excellent as experimental 
officer for a year, and then began a long 
period of staff work at sea. From March 
1911 until August 1914 Backhouse was 
flag-commander to three successive Home 
Fleet commanders-in-chief. Sir F. C. B. 
Bridgeman, Sir G. A. Callaghan, and Sir 
John (afterwards Earl) Jelllcoe [qq.v.], in 
their flagships Neptune and Iron Duke. 
After the outbreak of the war of 1914- 
1918 he was specially promoted captain 
(1 September), and at once reappointed to 
Jellieoe’s staff for special service. Jelllcoe, 
when first sea lord, plaeed on record the 
assistance of the greatest value rendered 
by Backhouse as flag-commander and 
captain on the staff from August 1914 to 
October 1915, both as gunnery expert and 
in the compilation of battle orders, and 
directed that this notice was to be treated 
as a ‘mention in dispatches’. 

In November 1915 Backhouse was for 
the first time in command of a ship, the 
Conquest, fight cruiser, in the Harwich 
force under Commodore (Sir) Reginald 
Yorke Tyrwhitt. He had an exciting year 
and incidents were numerous. VV^en 
German battle cruisers bombarded Lowes- 
toft on 25 April 1916 the commodore, 
flying his broad pennant in the Conquest, 
intervened with three fight cruisers and 
sixteen destroyers and drew off the 
enemy’s fire. In turning to retire the 
Conquest was hit by four or five 12-inch 
shells; twenty-three of her crew were 
killed and sixteen wounded, and a serious 
fire broke out. Backhouse’s conduct in 
leaving the bridge directly the shellfire 
had ceased and taking personal charge of 
the operation was given official approba- 
tion by the Board of Admiralty; ‘by his 
personal efforts he saved his ship from 
destruction’. 

In November 1910 Jellicoe left the 
Grand Fleet to become first sea lord. Sir 
David (afterwards Earl) Beatty [q.v.] 
succeeded to the chief command and took 
his staff and many of the oflicers from the 
battle-cruiser Lion to the battleship Iroh 
Duke which had been Grand Fleet flag- 
ship since March 1914. Sir \V. C. Paken- 
ham [q.v.] succeeded Beatty in command 
of the battle-cniisers, and Backliouse went 
to the Lion as his flag-captain and for gun- 
nery duties in the battle-cruiser force. In 
the summer of 1918 ill health compelled 
him to come ashore, but he recovered 
before the armistice (11 November) 
and was able to take up special duties 
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at the Admiralty. These included mem- 
bership of several committees, including 
the post-war problems committee. Wliile 
still on duty in -WTiitehaU Backhouse was 
appointed director of naval ordnance in 
September 1920, a post for which his 
record clearly marked him out. He went 
to sea again in January 1923 for twenty 
months’ command of the battleship 
Malaya, in the Atlantic Fleet, and then 
underwent senior officers’ courses at Ports- 
mouth durmg which he reached flag rank 
in April 1925. In May 1926 he hoisted his 
flag -in the veteran Iron Duke as rear- 
admiral commanding the third battle 
squadron Atlantic Fleet for the usual one 
year of command, and then had a well- 
earned rest at home on half-pay. 

In November 1928 Backhouse succeeded 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alaric Ernie Montacute 
(afterwards Lord) Chatfield as third sea 
lord and controller of the navy in WUliam 
Clive (afterwards Viscoimt) Bridgeman’s 
Board and remained imder Mr. Albert 
Victor Alexander through the follow- 
ing labour administration (1929-1931), 
tlnougb the financial and political crisis 
of 1931, and under Sir Bolton Meredith 
Eyres-Monsell (aftenvards Viscount Mon- 
sell) until March 1932. He had been pro- 
moted vice-admiral in October 1929. His 
tenure of office as controller was a difficult 
time of stringent economy. Naval ex- 
penditure fell by eight millions between 
1917 and 1932, and of tliis drop over four 
and a quarter millions came from the 
armament votes xmder the controller’s 
supervision. It was a time when ‘dis- 
armament’ was the international atmo- 
sphere and aggression had scarcely begun 
to show its head. Provision for the navy 
was not welcome to the labour govern- 
ment, and the coalition of 1931 was 
pledged to a general reduction of public 
expenditure. The Board of Admiralty 
had a prolonged struggle to maintain what 
they considered to be the minimum stan- 
dard of efficiency, and in this Backhouse’s 
sane judgement and unrivalled knowledge 
of the material needs of the na\’y were a 
tower of strength in preventing economy 
from going too far. 

From his place on the Board Backhouse 
went to take command of the first battle 
squadron, with his flag in the Revenge, and 
• to be second-in-command of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, first under Admiral Chat- 
field and then under Admiral Sir W. W. 
Fisher [q.v.]. He was promoted admiral 
in February 1934, was relieved of bis 
command three months later, and in 
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August 1935 became commander-in-chief. 
Home Fleet, with his flag in the Nelson, 
one of the two newest and most powerful 
ships. At the coronation review in May 
1937 the whole assembled fleet was under 
his command. He was relieved in April 

1938, having been selected to succeed 
Lord Chatfield as first sea lord and chief 
of the naval staff. This office he took up 
in September, having in the meantime 
been appointed first and principal aide-de- 
camp to the king. It was a critical moment 
in world affairs, and the first sea lord was 
immediately plunged into business of the 
most exacting kind and had to be prepared 
to give professional advice on issues of 
major importance. But early next year 
his health began to fail; he relinquished 
his duties in May, was placed on the retired 
list in June, and a serious illness developed 
from which he died in London 15 July 

1939. With the Iving’s approval he had 
been specially promoted to admiral of the 
fleet a week previously. 

Backhouse was a man of striking ap- 
pearance, six feet four inches tall, with 
charming manners and a winning perso- 
nality, of great strength of character and 
uns^verving devotion to duty. His tireless 
love of his work and justifiable confidence 
in his own judgement led him somewhat 
to overlook the advantage of devolution 
to trusted assistants, both in high com- 
mand afloat and in office administration, 
while keeping the control of policy and the 
ultimate decision in his own hands. He 
was recognized throughout the service as 
one of the ablest and most eminent 
sea officers of his time, and his premature 
death on the eve of the outbreak of the 
war of 1939-1945 was regarded as a 
national calamity. He was beloved by 
all who knew him weU. 

Backhouse was appointed C.B. (civil) in 
1914, C.B. (military) in 1928, C.M.G. for 
war service in 1917, K.C.B. in 1933, 
G.C.V.O. at the coronation review in 1937, 
and G.C.B. in 1938. He married in 1907 
Dora Louisa, sixth daughter of John 
Ritchie Findlay, of Aberlour, Banffshire, 
and had two sons and four daughters. The 
elder son, John Edward (born 1909), suc- 
ceeded his uncle as third baronet in 
January 1944 and was killed in action in 
Normandy the following August. 

[Admiralty records ; personal knowledge.] 
Vincent W. Baddeley. 

BAILEY, Sin ABE, first baronet (1864— 
1940), South African financier and states- 
man, was born at Cradock, Cape Colony, 
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6 November 1864, the only son of Thomas 
Bailey, of Keighley, Yorkshire, who 
became a general storekeeper at Queen’s 
Town, Cape Colony, and represented it in 
the legislative assembly. His mother was 
Ann Drummond, daughter of Peter 
MeEwan, of MuthiU, Crieff, Perthshire. 
Bailey was sent to England to be educated 
at the Keighley Trade and Grammar 
School and at Clewer House, Windsor. 
Returning to the Cape in 1881 he worked 
at his father’s business imtil he left for the 
Barberton gold-fields in the Transvaal, 
arriving there in July 1886. He began 
dealing in shares with a capital of £100. 
Losing it he borrowed £10 from a friend, 
took out a licence, and setting up as a 
broker on the Stock Exchange, began to 
make his way. Lea'V'ing Barberton in 
JIarch 1887, he went to the Rand in order 
to continue his sharebroking and to become 
secretary of the Gipsey and Kleinfontein 
mines. As soon as his fortime warranted it 
he abandoned broking and the secretary- 
ship and began acquiring and developing 
properties. In the end his business inter- 
ests comprised the chairmanship of the 
fourteen subsidiary companies in the 
Abe Bailey and London and Rhodesian 
mining group, a directorship of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation con- 
trolling twenty-four subsidiary companies, 
and several other company directorships. 
He became one of the largest breeders and 
owners of race-horses both in England and 
in South Africa. His most famous horse, 
Son-in-Law, won the Cesarewtch and the 
Goodwood Cup, was founder of a line of 
stayers including Foxlaw, Trimdon, Fox- 
hunter, and Tiberius, and was sire of 
Straitlace, winner of the Oaks in 1924. 
Bailey himself won the Oaks in 1936 with 
Lovely Rosa and was second in the Derby 
of 1935 with Robin GoodfeUow. He also 
carried on large fanning operations in the 
Colesberg district of the Cape. 

Bailey began his public service in the 
Johannesburg Staatsraad before the Jame- 
son Raid of 1895. He was a member 
of the ‘reform committee’ and was sen- 
tenced, for the raid, to two years’ im- 
prisonment, afterwards commuted to a 
fine of £2,000. In the South African war 
he served in the Intelligence Di^^sion and 
helped to raise and equip Gorringe’s Horse 
and the City Imperial Volunteers. In 
1902, after the ■war, he entered the Cape 
House of Assembly as ‘progressive’ repre- 
sentative of Barkly West, Cecil Rhodes’s 
old constituency. Tliis seat he resigned in 
1905 and, after the grant of responsible 


government to the Transvaal in 1906, he 
was elected in 1907 to the legislative 
assembly at Pretoria as member for 
Krugersdoip, holding the seat until 1910 
and becoming whip of the opposition to 
the administration of General Louis Botha 
[q.v.]. He was an active worker for South 
African union, helping to finance the Slate, 
the organ of the Closer Union Society 
which was founded to popularize the cause. 

In 1915 BaOey re-entered politics as 
member for his old constituency, ICrugers- 
dorp, taking his seat in the Union House 
of Assembly as an independent, but sitting 
■with General Botha’s South African party. 
He retained the seat until his defeat at the 
general election of 1924. Party polities 
and debate were not the sources of his 
influence. That lay rather in the bound- 
less hospitality which he dispensed at 
Rust-en-Vrede at hluizenberg, near Cape 
To^wn, and at his London residence, 38 
Brj'anston Square. His dispassionate per- 
sonality, his skill and tact as host, made 
his houses centres where men of all shades 
of opinion and experience intermixed and 
exchanged ■views. At times they acted as 
neutral territories for the settlement of 
political difficulties. The critical meeting 
of S December 1916 wliich led to the super- 
session in the premiership of Asquith by 
Lloyd George was held at 38 Bryanston 
Square. In March 1933 General Smuts 
and General James Barry Munnik Hertzog 
met at Rust-en-Vrede to form a national 
government for the Union of South Africa, 
although Bailey personally took no part 
in these deliberations. 

Bailey ■was appointed K.C.M.G. in 1911 
for his services in promoting South African 
union, and created a baronet in 1919. He 
died at Rust-en-Vrede 10 August 1940, 
after ha^ving suffered the amputation of 
both legs, the first in July 1937 and the 
second in April 1938. In his will he left a 
quarter of Ills estate to an Abe Bailey 
Trust to be applied by the trustees for the 
advancement and strengthening of the 
South African people, and lus pictures at 
Bryanston Square in trust for them also. 
He bequeathed £100,000 or £5,000 a year 
to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, for research. 

Bailey was twice married: first, in 1804 
to Caroline Mary (died 1902), elder 
daughter of John Paddon, a Kimberley 
merchant; secondly, in 1911 to Mary, only 
daughter of Derrick "Warner William 
Westenra, fifth Lord Rossmore. By his 
first ■wife he had a son, John Milner 
(bom 1900), who succeeded him as second 
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baronet, and one daughter ; by his second 
wife he had two sons and three daughters. 

There is a portrait of Bailey, by Oswald 
Birley, at the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. A cartoon of him, by 
‘Spy’, appeared in Vanity Fair 9 Sep- 
tember 1908. 

[The Times, 12 August 1940 ; African World 
Annual, 1941 ; personal knowledge.] 

H. A. WYUrDHASI. 

BAILEY, JOHN CANN (1804-1931), 
critic and essayist, the third son of 
Elijah Crosier Bailey, solicitor, clerk of 
the peace for Norwich, by his wife, Jane 
Sarah, daughter of William Robert Cann, 
of Cavick House, Wymondham, Norfolk, 
was born at Norwich 10 January 1864. He 
was educated at Haileybury and at New 
College, Oxford, where he obtained second 
classes in classical moderations (1884) and 
literae hurnaniores (1886), and was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1892. 
He came to London with private means 
sufficient to enable to him stand for parlia- 
ment (he unsuccessfully contested the 
Sowerby division of Yorkshire in the con- 
servative interest in 1895 and 1900), but 
with little in the way of social acquain- 
tance, other than that which he had formed 
at the university. Bailey’s easy, agree- 
able, ' and intelligent conversation, how- 
ever, gave him a ready entrance into the 
metropolitan society of the ’nineties ; and 
his marriage in 1900 to Sarah Kathleen 
(died 1941), the eldest daughter by his 
second marriage of G. W. Lyttelton, fourth 
Lord Lyttelton [q.v.], herself a spirited 
conversationalist, gave him not only a 
very happy home life but the association 
of several brothers-in-law of exceptional 
distinction. These included Arthim Temple 
Lyttelton, suffragan bishop of South- 
ampton, and Alfred Lyttelton [qq.v.], the 
la^er and statesman. He made many 
friends, was a constant and valued mem- 
ber of the Literary (dining) Society, of 
which he eventually became president, 
and, as might be expected of so ardent a 
Johnsonian, was immensely gratified by 
his election to ‘the Club’. 

Bailey’s intense pleasure in good talk 
may possibly have restricted his literary 
output, but his literary ambition was 
always circumscribed. He related that 
when people asked him to rvrite a magnum 
opus he used to counter by inquiring: ‘If 
1 write it, will you buy it and will you 
read it ? ’ It is arguable that his best work 
Was, in fact, slight in compass. He himself 
may have rated his little book on Milton 


1(1915) highest, but there are many good 
judges who would hold that Dr. Johnson 
and his Circle (1918) gave his particular 
powers their fullest scope. Bailey’s other 
publications include Studies in Some 
Famous Letters (1899), An Anthology of 
English Elegies (1899), The Poems of 
William Cowper (edited with an intro- 
duction and notes, 1905), The Claims of 
French Poetry (1907), Some Political Ideas 
and Persons (1921), The Continuity of 
Letters (1923), The Diary of Lady Frederick 
Cavendish (2 vols., 1927), and Shakespeare 
(‘Engh'sli Heritage' series, 1929). For the 
rest, he was a constant contributor to 
The Times Literary Supplement, for which 
he did much important though anony- 
mous work; to the Quarterly Review, of 
which he was deputy-editor in 1907-1908 
and again in 1909-1910 ; to the Edinbugh 
Review and the Fortnightly Review; and 
to the London Mercury. Tributes in dis- 
tinguished quarters attested his critical 
powers. Among these an observation 
attributed to A. J. Balfour (first Earl of Bal- 
four, q.v.) to the effect that Bailey, whilst 
tending to take traditional view's in litera- 
ture which were generally the true views, 
would invest them with freshness and in- 
terest, is perhaps worth preserving as an 
estimate of his place in literary criticism. 

As chairman (1912-1915) and president 
(1925-1926) of the English Association, 
BaUey made a further contribution to the 
study of English letters, and as chairman 
(1923-1931) of the executive committee of 
the National Trust for places of liistoric 
interest or natural beauty and also of the 
Fulham branch of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, he disclosed a practical inter- 
est in things of beauty and in matters 
of social welfare. Never a strong man 
physically, Bailey died in London 29 June 
1931 in the plenitude of his intellectual 
powers. He lies buried in the churchyard 
of Wramplingham near Wymondham, as 
befits one who valued both his connexion 
with the county of Norfolk and his mem- 
bership of the Church of England. His 
outlook was that of a broad churchman. 
He had three daughters, the youngest of 
whom predeceased him, 

[The Times, 30 June 1931; John Bailey, 
1864-1031, Letters and Diaries, edited by his 
wife (containing a bibliography of Bailey’s 
writings), 1935 ; personal knowledge.] 

A. Cecil. 


BAILLIE, Sm JAMES BLACK (1872- 
1940), vice-chancellor of the imiversity of 
Leeds, was bom at Haddington 24 October 
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1872, the second of the four sons of William 
Baillie, of Haddington, by his TOfe, Agnes 
Black. Educated at Haddington School, 
the university of Edinburgh, where he 
obtained the Baxter scholarship and 
Hamilton fellowship, and the Ferguson 
scholarship and Shaw fellowship in philo- 
sophy, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he subsequently studied at HaUe, Stras- 
burg, and Paris- Foratimehe was lecturer 
in philosophy at University College, Dun- 
dee, until, in 1902, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at the tmiversity 
of Aberdeen. During the war of 1914-1918 
he served for two years in the Intelligence 
dmsion of the Admiralty, developing ad- 
ministrative talent which, from 1917 to 
1919, was exercised in the work of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in industrial disputes 
at the Jlinistry of Labour. In 1919 he 
was appointed to the panel of chairmen 
of arbitration courts, and in 1920 became 
chairman of the board appointed for the 
jute, flax, hemp, and kinged industries. 
He resigned this post and his profcssorsliip 
in 1924, when he was chosen to succeed 
Sir Michael Sadler as \’ice-chancellor of 
the university of Leeds. 

During the fourteen years in which he 
filled this office Baillie was busily occu- 
pied with increasing the number of pro- 
fessorships and lectiuerships and with the 
promotion of a building scheme, including 
the library given by Lord Brotherton in 

1930, and laboratories for the chemical 
and other scientific departments which 
were completed by the time of his retire- 
ment under the age-limit in 1938. In 1929 
he became a member of the royal com- 
mission on the civil service. He continued 
his work on arbitration committees, and 
after his retirement went for a time to 
Trinidad as chairman of the arbitration 
tribimal set up to inquire into disputes 
in the oil-fields. He died at Weybridge 
9 June 1940. 

Baillie married in 1906 Helena May, 
youngest daughter of John Gwynne Jones, 
of Aylstone HiU, Hereford ; there were no 
children of the marriage. He was knighted 
in 1931 , appointed O.B.E. in 1918, and in 
1933 was made a knight commander of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Aberdeen, and was 
an honorary freeman of the Company of 
Clothworkcrs and a freeman of the City 
of London. He was Hibbert lecturer in 

1931. His chief pubEshed works arc The 
Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic 
(1001) and a translation of Hegel’s Phano- 

SO 


menologie des Geistes (2 vols,, 1910, 2nd ed. 
1031), An Outline of the Idealistic Con- 
slruelion of Experience (1900), and Studies 
in Human Nature (1921). 

A portrait of Baillie, by G. Fiddes AVatt, 
is in the possession of his ■widow, and will 
eventually become the property of Leeds 
University. 

\The Times, 11 June 1910; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

A. Hmultox Thosipsox. 

BAILLIE, CHABLES WALLACE 
ALEXANDER NAPIER ROSS COCH- 
RANE-, second Baiion LAjnxGTOX (1860- 
1940), was bom in London 29 July 1800, 
the only son of the politician and author 
Alexander Dundas Ross Wishart Cochrane- 
Baillie, first Baron Lamington [q.v.], by 
his ■wife, Armabella Mary Elizabeth, elder 
daughter of Andrew Robert Drummond, 
of Cadland, Hampshire. He was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1885 he became assistant private secretary 
to Lord Salisbury, and after an unsuccess- 
ful candidature at North St. Pancras in 
the same year, he entered parh’ament as 
conservative member for that constitu- 
ency in 1880. He was only four years in 
the House of Conunons, for he succeeded 
his father in 1890. 

An enthusiastic sportsman, Lamington 
was fond of travel, and made a notable 
journey from Siam to Tongking in 1800- 
1891. In 1895 he was appointed governor 
of Queensland. Tliere he made substantial 
contributions to the cause of Imperial 
um'ty, which bore fruit later in the federa- 
tion of Australia. MTien the South African 
war broke out, he raised volunteers, and 
on their sailing, bade them farewell with 
stirring speeches. His state was at the time 
afllicted by a long drought which lasted 
seven years and caused much hardship. 
In order to understand the disaster, and 
to promote means of allevaation, Laming- 
ton, as no other governor had done, 
traversed the length and breadth of 
Queensland. 

Lamington returned to his Lanarkshire 
estates in 1901, and t%vo years later his 
interest was directed to the East by his 
selection as governor of Bombay in suc- 
cession to H. S. Northcote, Lord North- 
cote [q.v.]. He sought in western India 
to understand the needs of all classes and 
to proridc for them. The viceroy of India 
at the time ■was liis old Oxford friend. 
Lord Curzon, whose love of dominance 
might have created difficulties but for 
Lamington’s fairness, moderation, and 
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good sense. The latter, however, was 
obliged in 1907, after three and a half 
years’ service, to resign his governorship 
on accoimt of the serious illness of his wife. 
Lady Lamington gave her husband stead- 
fast support in all his public activities, 
which were numerous. One of them was 
his constant interest in the Territorial 
movement. He was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Lanarkshire Yeomanry, and an honor- 
ary colonel of the 6th battalion of the 
Scottish Rifles (Cameronians). He was 
also captain of the Royal Company of 
Archers, the king’s bodyguard for Scot- 
land. During the war of 1914—1918 he 
wgorously encouraged recruiting, and in 
1919 he went to Syria as commissioner of 
the British relief unit. 

In the House of Lords Lamington spoke 
on many subjects. He was always ready 
to support the claims of minorities and 
smaller nations struggling to be free. But 
the main interest of his life was the wel- 
fare of the British Empire, and the advo- 
cacy of a good understanding between the 
British government and eastern peoples. 
He was a member of many organizations 
concerned with oriental well-being, and 
diligent in his attention to them, as indeed 
he was to all his public work. 

On 13 March 1940 Lord Lamington was 
pr^ent at a meeting of the Royal Central 
Asian Society at the Caxton Hall. It was 
at this meeting that a man in the audience 
rose and fired several shots at the occu- 
pants of the platform, killing Sir Michael 
O’Dwj'er [q.v.] and wounding others, of 
whom Lord Lamington was one. In spite 
of the shock, his injury, which was in the 
forearm, seemed to make him more than 
ever zealous on behalf of Indian reform. 

Lamington was appointed G.C.M.G. in 
1000 and G.C.I.E. in 1903. He married in 
1895 Mary Haughton, youngest daughter 
of William WaUace Hozier, first Baron 
Newlands, and had a son and a daughter. 
He died at Lamington House, Lanark- 
shire, 16 September 1940, and was suc- 
ceeded as third baron by his son, Victor 
Alexander Brisbane William (born 1896), 
who was awarded the M.C. in the war of 
1914-1918. 

A portrait of Lamington as a boy, 
by Henry Richard Graves (1868), and 
another, as a young man (1895), are in the 
possession of the family. 

. [Tfie Times, 18 September 1940; private 
information.] Alfred Cochrane. 

bain, FRANCIS W’lLLIAM (1863- 
1040), scholar and writer, the third son 


of Joseph Bain, archivist and antiquary, 
of Sweethope, Bothwell, Lanarkshire, by 
his wife, Charlotte, daughter of Edward 
Piper, of Alston, Cumberland, was born 
at Bothwell 2 April 1863. He was elected 
an exhibitioner (1877) and a scholar (1878) 
on the foundation of Westminster, and 
went up as a Westminster scholar to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1882. He ob- 
tained a second class in classical modera- 
tions (1884) and a first class in literae 
humaniores (1886), and was also a ‘blue’ 
for association football for four years from 
1883 to 1886, captaining the team in his 
fourth j'ear. In 1889 he obtained a fellow- 
ship (which he held until 1896) at All 
Souls College; in 1890 he married Helen 
Margarita, daughter of Henry Blandford, 
of Blandford, Dorset ; and, in 1892, to the 
surprise of many of his friends, he took a 
post in the Indian educational services as 
professor of history and political economy 
at the Deccan College at Poona, where he 
remained until liis retirement in 1919, 
after serving, in addition, as junior prin- 
cipal in 1908, and as senior principal in 
1911. He was appointed C.I.E. in 1918, 
and when he left Poona he received an 
address in a silver casket expressing the 
enthusiastic appreciation of many hun- 
dreds of former students not only for his 
teaching but for his deep sympathy mth, 
and insight into, the higher elements in 
Indian life and thought ; he was regarded 
I ‘not only as a professor but also as a 
prophet and a philosopher’. 

[ After 1919 Bain lived quietly in Lon- 
don, paying frequent ^'isits to AU Souls, 
where, as in the years before 1914, he was 
always an eagerly awaited guest ; but 
deeply affected by the death of his wife 
(1931) and of his only child, a daughter 
(1934), he retired into a self-imposed 
isolation, broken with difficulty even by 
his most intimate friends, which con- 
tinued until his death. This took place in 
London 24 February 1940. 

Bain, as an undergraduate, developed 
the views on life, pliilosophy, politics, and 
literature which he maintained with in- 
creasing tenacity to the end. Aristotle 
was for him ‘the master of the wise’ ; in 
politics he was a tory with a creed based 
on his interpretation of Bolingbroke and 
Disraeli; for whigs, liberals, and modem 
conservatives he had a profound con- 
tempt; in modern physical, and natural 
science he saw only a perversion of judge- 
ment and the facts; the classical econo- 
mists and most historians he regarded as , 
ability cormpted by original sin ; but into 
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imaginative literature of all types he had near Blackhum, 25 June 1862, the second 
a wonderful insight. As a teacher he could son of John Baker, curate in charge of 
expound with fascinating lucidity views Livesey, aftera’ards vicar of St. John’s 
which he was convinced were fundamen- church, Blackburn, by his wife, Caroline 
tally OTong, and instruct his Indian Slater. HI health developed in him the 
students that ‘this is what they must say’ habits of a student: he could read before 
and then demonstrate its perversity and he was four years old and by the time that 
errors. Deep in Bain’s mind was an inspir- he was ten he had read through most of 
ing mystical element which at Poona was liis father’s libraiy. He was educated first 
richly nourished by his stud}' of Indian at Blackburn Grammar School and then 
life, religion, and the Sanskrit classics. at Manchester Grammar School, and, 
In liis early years Bain published two changing from the classical to the science 
or three volumes of fiction, philosophical side, he came under the influence of 
pamplJets, and a remarkable essay on Francis Jones, often referred to by him 
The English Monarchy and its Revolutions as ‘the best of all teachers’. A Bracken- 
(1894), full of penetrating observations, bury scholarship at BaUiol College and a 
all of which attracted no attention ; but school Brackenbury award enabled him to 
in 1899 he foimd the right scope for his go to Oxford where, with Harold Baily 
genius when he published A Digit of The Dixon as his tutor, he in 1883 obtained 
Moon, a Hindu love-story, professing to a first class in natural science. From 1883 
be a translation from a Sanslcrit manu- to 1885 he was demonstrator in chemistry 
script. Even experts were at first taken at BaUiol and private assistant to Dixon, 
in, but its quah’ty both in imagination and who communicated to him his own 
style captured a large and critical public, enthusiasm for investigation and led liim 
which rightly hailed it as unique in English into that field of research to which later 
literature. It was foUowed by twelve other he contributed so notably — ^the influence 
similar Hindu love-stories, the last of of moistiue on chemical change. In 1886 
which, The Substance of a Dream (1919), he went as chemistry master and head of 
was as successful as its predecessors. He the science side to Dulvn'ch CoUege. Here 
then ceased to write. he buUt up a most successful science side 

Bain’s personality was even more im- and many of his pupils have testified to 
prcssive than his best writing. Strikingly the exceUence of his teaching and to the 
handsome, when stirred by his company interest in research which the knowledge 
he exercised almost a witchery over his that he himself was engaged in important 
friends ; and in the common room at All investigations inspired in them. Baker is 
Souls his conversation in that congenial indeed to be regarded as one of the few 
atmosphere, discussing any and every schoolmasters who have become eminent 
topic, and soaring at times into flights of both in scholastic and in scientific work, 
imaginative eloquence, was an experience Some of his most remarkable results were 
impossible to describe, but thrilling to obtained while he was at Dulrvich and he 
have shared. His loyalty to the college was elected F.R.S. in 1902 whUe there. In 
and to a Umited circle of friends earned the same year he was appointed head- 
from all an affection as strong as was the master of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, a 
admiration of his genius. Copies of most secondary school on the same foundation, 
of Bain’s writings, long out of print and but shortly afterwards (1904) he returned 
never reprinted, are in the Codrington to Oxford as Lee’s reader in chemistry at 
library at All Souls. Besides those men- Christ Church, of which he was elected 
tioned above there may be noted his a student and tutor. Here he was re- 
biographical study of Queen Christina of sponsible for the teaching of inorganic 
Sweden (1890), On the Realisation of the chemistry in the universlt}' and his ex^eri- 
Possible and the Spirit of Aristotle (1899), mentally illustrated lectures were higlfly 
and the essay De vi physica el imbecillitate popular. In 1912 he_ accepted the chief 
Darwiniana (1003) which summarizes his professorship of chemistry at the Imperial 
homage to Aristotle and Iris ^^ews on College of Science and Teclmology, South 
‘modem science’. Kensington, in succession to Sir T, E, 

[The Times, 20 February 1040 ; personal Thorpe [q.v.], and held this post until liis 
knowledge.] CnArmns Grant RonEHTSON. retirement in 1032. 

’ In April 1915 Baker was called upon 
by the rector of the Imperial College, 
B AIDER, HERBERT BRERETON Sir Alfred Keogh [q.v.], who in the 
(1802-1935),chemist,was bom at Livesey, previous year had become director of 
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medical services at the War Office, to 
advise on the steps to be taken to meet 
the serious menace of the German gas 
attacks. For his valuable services in this 
and other scientific duties xmdertaken for 
the ■war departments he "was appointed 
C.B.E. in 1917. 

Baker’s claim to fame rests on his 
achievements as an experimentalist rather 
than as a theoretical chemist. His excep- 
tional skill in the preparation and manipu- 
lation of intensively dried substances 
enabled him to achieve results which 
others, -with less mastery of the tech- 
nique, were sometimes at first imable to 
repeat. Perhaps his most outstanding 
achievements in this field were the demon- 
stration that dried ammonium chloride 
does not dissociate when volatilized by 
heat: that hydrogen and oxygen prepared 
by the electrolysis of pure barium hydrox- 
ide do not combine on heating when care- ! 
fully dried ; and that while very dry nitrogen 
■trioxide does not break up on vaporiza- 
tion, the slightest trace of moisture causes 
the gas to dissociate completely into nitric 
oxide and nitrogen peroxide. He demon- 
strated the slowing do^wn or complete 
stoppage of chemical action in numerous 
other instances and his remarkable success 
in demonstrating this effect led chemists 
to refer to the relative dryness of things 
as dry, very dry, or ‘Baker dry’. 

. In 1923 Baker was awarded the Da^vy 
medal of the Royal Society, and in 1912 
the Longstafl medal of the Chemical 
Society, of which he was elected president 
in 1926. In 1926 the university of Aber- 
deen conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. In 1905 he married 
Muriel, only child of Harry James Powell, 
partner in the Whitefriars glass-works. 
She too was a trained chemist and collabo- 
rated with her husband in a number of his 
researches. They had one son, who pre- 
deceased his father, and one daughter. 
Baker died at his home at Gerrards Cross 
27 April 1935. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 4, December 1935 (portrait); 
Journal of the Chemical Society, 1935, partii 
(portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

B. Mouat Jones. 

BALD^TN BROWN, GERARD (1849- 
1932), historian of art. [See Brown.] 

BALFOUR, Sm ANDREW (1873- 
1931), expert in tropical medicine and 
public health, and novelist, was born in 
Edinburgh 21 March 1873, the eldest 
son of Thomas Alexander Goldie Balfour, 

5838 83 


M.D., of Edinburgh, by his ■wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Peter Christall, of Elgin. He 
was edueated at George W’atson’s College 
and at the university of Edinburgh, 
graduating M.B., C.M. in 1894 and M.D. 
in 1898 ■with a thesis on the ‘toxicity of 
dye-stuffs and river pollution’ for which 
he received a gold medal. After a short 
period of private practice he entered Gon- 
■ville and Caius College, Cambridge, as an 
advanced student in 1895. He took ■the 
D J’.H. there in 1897 and the B.Sc. (Edin.), 
in public health, in 1900. During the 
South African war he served (1900-1901) 
as a ci^vil surgeon and gained the Queen’s 
medal ■with three clasps. In 1901 the 
counsel and friendship of (Sir) Patrick 
Manson [q.v.] interested him in tropical 
medicine, in which he made his reputa- 
tion. In 1902 he became director of the 
Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories 
at IChartoum and local medical officer of 
health. His knowledge of Arabic, his 
popularity with the Sudanese, and his 
untiring energy resulted in the banishment 
of malaria from Khartoum and made it a 
modem and sanitary city. His work there 
earned the support and approbation of the 
British administrative trium-virate. Lord 
Cromer [q.v.], Lord Kitchener [q.v.], and 
Sir Reginald Wingate, and he strongly 
advocated that the care and health of 
native communities were essential features 
of modem rule. 

In addition to the duties of organiza- 
tion Balfour made several important dis- 
coveries in protozoology. These included 
work on spirochaetosis of birds and of 
man, the study of the life-history of these 
organisms in the tick, and the identifica- 
tion of a leishmanoid disease of the skin. 
In order to study protozoa he explored 
the upper reaches of the White Nile in 
a floating laboratory. All this scientific 
work was published in the four reports 
of the Welicom'e Research Laboratories 
(1904-1911). In 1913 he returned to 
England and became the founder of the 
Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research. 

During the war of 1914-1918 Balfour, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Army 
Medical Service, rendered conspicuous 
service. .First, as president of the medical 
ad'visory committee of ■the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in Mudros, Salonika, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and then as 
scientific adviser in East Africa, he organ- 
ized sanitary reforms throughout these 
theatres of war. Subsequently he was 
asked to reorganize the health service of 
Egypt, and later in 1918, at the request 
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of General Sir Edmund (later Viscoimt) 
Allenby [q.v.], he examined and reported 
on anti-malarial measures in Palestine. 

At the conclusion of the war Balfour 
resumed scientific research at the Well- 
come Bureau, but he was soon called away 
&om his laboratory. In 1921 and again in 
1923 he visited Mauritius and Bermuda 
to advise the Colonial Office on health 
reform in these islands. In 1923 he was 
appointed director of the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine and for 
seven years worked with boundless energy 
towards the perfecting of the school and 
on govermnent committees. The pre- 
dominant place which this school has 
taken in the teaching of and research into 
preventive medicine owes much to Bal- 
four’s initial administration. 

BaKour contributed extensively to 
medical literatme. The following are of 
permanent value; Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine (with C. J, Lewis, 
1902); Memoranda on Medical Diseases 
in Tropical and Sub-Tropical Areas (1916) ; 
War Against Tropical Disease (1920); 
Reports to the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations on Tuberculosis and 
Sleeping Sickness in Equatorial Africa 
(1923); Health Problems of the Empire 
(with H. H. Scott, 1924). 

Early in his career Balfour achieved 
fame as a novelist. His novels of his- 
torical adventure, ‘wUd tales’ as he called 
them, show the influence of R. L. Steven- 
son, but he had a distinctive and vigorous 
style of his own. He wrote By Stroke of 
Sword (1897), To Arms (1898), Vengeance 
is Mine (1899), Cashiered and Other War 
Stories (1902), and The Golden Kingdom 
(1003). 

Balfour was appointed C.M.G. in 1912, 
C,B. in 1918, and K.C.M.G. in 1930. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the university of Edinburgh and 
by the universities of Johns Hopkins and 
Rochester, U.S A. He was elected F.R.C.P. 
(London and Edinburgh). In 1920 he was 
awarded the Mary Kingsley medal and 
from 1025 to 1027 was president of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. He was endowed with qualities 
which brought him distinction in various 
paths of life. He was a fine athlete, and 
played Rugby football for both Edin- 
burgh and Cambridge, obtaining his ‘blue’ 
at the latter university. He won his inter- 
national cap for Scotland (1896, 1897). 
He was a noted boxer, a keen fisherman, 
and a big-game shot. He was of a kindly 
and modest disposition. An old friend 


describes him as ‘a rock of a man, hand- 
some of mien and fine of figure’. His con- 
versation and speeches were adorned with 
wit and humour: his work in tropical 
medicine and public health was of out- 
standing merit. 

Balfour married in 1902 Grace, third 
daughter of George Nutter, of Sidcup, 
Kent, and had two sons. His health broke 
do\?n in 1929 under the strain of ovenvork 
and he died near Tonbridge 30 January 
1931. 

[The Times, 2 February 1031 ; British 
MedicalJoumal, 1031, vol. i, p. 245 (portrait) ; 
Lancet, 1031, vol. i, p. 325 ; Nature, 21 Febru- 
ary 1031 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] AnTnxni S. MacNALTY. 

BALFOUR, Lady FRANCES (1858- 
1931), churchwoman, suffragist, and 
author, was bom at Argyll Lodge, Ken- 
sington, 22 February 1858, the fifth 
daughter of George Douglas Campbell, 
eighth Duke of Argyll [q.v.], by his first 
wife. Lady Elizabeth Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of George GranvUle Leveson- 
Gower, second Duke of Sutherland. Her 
early days were passed at Roseneatb 
Castle, Dunbartonshire, and Inveraray 
Castle, Argyll, In 1870 she married 
(Colonel) Eustace James Anthony Balfour 
(died 1011), youngest brother of A. J. 
Balfour (afterwards first Earl of Balfour, 
q.v.), of Gerald William Balfour (after- 
wari second earl), of F. M. Balfour 
[q.v.], and of E. M. Sidgwick [q.v.]. They 
had two sons and three daughters. She 
received honorary degrees from the imi- 
versities of Durham (1010) and Edinburgh 
(1921). She died in London 25 February 
1931, and was buried at Whittingehame, 
East Lothian. 

Lady Frances Campbell was cradled in 
the religious disputes which shook the 
heart of the men of those days. In her 
veins flowed the blood of Archibald Camp- 
bell, first and only Marquess of Argyll 
[q.v.], and in her home she felt Rie 
stren^h of these controversial currents. 
For while her father had strenuously 
Avorked to prevent the disruption of the 
Scottish Church in 1843, her nurse, Eliza- 
beth icing, a remarkable Avoman, was 
a stem Calvinist Avho harrowed her charges 
Avith the tales of the martyrs on the moors 
and had ‘come out’ at the dismption. 
But R. H. Story [q.v.], Avho Avas minister 
of Roseneath from 1800 to 1880, OA’cr- 
came the antagonism thus created, and 
inspired Lady Frances Avith a love for the 
Church of Scotland which was the ruling 
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passion of her life ; but to the end, when 
Lady Frances denounced innovations (as 
she often did) and upheld the old order, 
it was Elizabeth ICing and not Dr. Story 
who spoke. The achievement of which 
she may well have been most justly proud 
was the rebuilding of Crown Court church 
(the church of the Scottish ambassador 
in London prior to 1603), for which she 
collected the money and for which her 
husband was the architect. It was her 
happiness to see the Church reunited in 
1929, and in spite of infirmity she came 
to Edinburgh, to ‘keep tryst’, as it were, 
with her father, -with the Marquess, and 
with all those of her race who had died 
for conscience’ sake. In this one life was 
focused the history of centuries. 

Lady Frances Balfour was an unwearied 
leader in the cause of women’s enfranchise- 
ment and was a most effective speaker. 
She worked with Dame Millicent Fawcett 
[q.v.] in the cause of votes for women. 
A mistress of invective, she wielded the 
dagger of sarcastic wit with the same zest 
as her ancestors had wielded the broad- 
sword, She wrote much for the periodical 
press and published several memoirs, of 
which the best are Lady Victoria Camp- 
bell (an account of her third sister, 1911), 
The Life and Letters of the Beverend James 
MacGregor (1912), and Dr. Elsie Inglis 
(1918). The Life of George, fourth Earl of 
, Aberdeen (2 vols., 1923), A Memoir of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh (1925), and two 
volumes of reminiscences, bearing as their 
title the Argyll motto, Ne Obliviscaris 
(1930), also came from her pen. The books 
will be of value for historians, especially 
her autobiographical sketches of life at 
Inveraray and Whittingehame ; but her 
personality was far greater than her books. 

By her marriage Lady Frances Balfoim 
was brought into close touch with both 
the great political parties. The daughter 
of one who for more than twenty years 
was a member of Gladstone’s cabinets, 
she married the nephew of Lord Salis- 
bury, and her eager mind took full advan- 
tage of her opportunities. She became the 
intimate friend of Gladstone, the Cecils, 
the Asquiths, of BandaU Davidson, and 
Cosmo Gordon Lang. She was equally at 
home at Lambeth and at the General 
Assembly in Edinbmrgh, and she exhorted, 
corrected, and reproved all, when the 
necessity occurred. Stories were often 
told against her, but she had a personal 
magnetism and a gift of making friends 
no less remarkable than her courage and 
her crusading spirit. 


A portrait of Lady Frances Balfour, 
by (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones (1880), is 
in the possession of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis C. C, Balfour, of The Cleeve, 
Ross-on-Wye. 

[The Times, 26 Februa:^ 1931 ; Lady 
Frances Balfour, Ne Obliviscaris, 2 vols., 
1930; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Nobsian Maclean. 

BALFOUR, HENRY (1863-1939), 
anthropologist, was born at Croydon 
11 April 1863, the only son of Lewis 
Balfour, silk broker, of Croydon, by Ins 
wife, Sarah Walker Comber. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he earned a reputa- 
tion as an oarsman and as an accom- 
plished fencer and obtained a second class 
in natural science (biology) in 1885. His 
earlier travels were primarily dictated by 
his interest in zoology, and he remained 
all his life a devoted student of birds, but 
under the influence of H. N. Moseley and 
of (Sir) E, B. Tylor [qq.v.] he very soon 
directed his attention to anthropology and 
in particular to the study of material 
culture both comparatively and in evolu- 
tion. Even before he took Iiis degree he 
and his fellow student (Sir) W. B. Spencer 
[q.v.] were helping Tylor and Moseley to 
arrange the ethnological and archaeologi- 
cal collections wliich General A. H. L. F. 
Pitt-Rivers [q.v.] had given to the univer- 
sity in 1883. Spencer went to Melbourne 
in 1887, but Balfour remained in Oxford 
and in 1891 was appointed curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, a post which he held 
until his death at Headington, Oxford, 
9 February 1939. 

^Vhen the university of Oxford estab- 
lished its diploma course in anthropology 
in 1907, Balfour undertook all the teaching 
of technology and of prehistoric archaeo- 
logy, academic work which, brought him 
into contact not only with undergraduates 
but with a long succession of colonial civil 
service probationers, and of officers on 
leave &om service overseas. He lectured 
in the museum, handling and comparing 
specimens with characteristic skill and 
establishing a personal relationship with 
his pupils which led to a stream of acces- 
sions, documented as he desired. But his 
position as curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
galleries did not prevent him from travel- 
ling -widely. In Norway (which he -visited 
five times between 1905 and 1929) he 
studied the habits of whales, and of 
whalers ; in South Africa he was probably 
tlie first to detect palaeolithic implements 
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in the gravels of the Zambezi River and 
to correlate them to prehistoric European 
types; in Assam he travelled on foot 
through the Naga HjIIs ; he visited Lap- 
land early in his career, returning later, 
and his other travels included a visit to 
Australia and to New Zealand ■\vith calls 
at various islands in Indonesia and the 
Pacific, and a return ^^a Japan and the 
United States of America. In a similar 
way his visits to South Africa were used 
to help him to direct knowledge of other 
parts of that continent. 

Balfour was an active fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society and was presi- 
dent from 1036 to 1938 ; he was president 
of the Folk-Lore Society in 1923-1924., of 
the Museums Association in 1909. and of 
the (Royal) Anthropological Institute in 
1904; he was elected F.R.S. in 1924. He 
was also president of the Prehistoric Society 
of East Anglia, and was an honorary 
or corresponding member of many foreign 
societies. He was elected a research feUow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, for seven years 
in 1904 and was again elected from 1919 
onwards, and in 1935 the university con- 
ferred upon him the personal title of pro- 
fessor. In 1887 he married Edith Marie 
Louise (died 1938), only daughter of 
Robert Francis Wilkins, of Kingswear, 
South Devon ; she shared his many inter- 
ests, his work, and often his travels. They 
had one son. 

Balfour was in many respects the ideal 
curator for an ethnological museum. He 
combined a useful knowledge of the 
classics with a working loiowledge of 
German and ■with fluent French, and his 
natural inclination towards methodical 
classification was fortified by his training 
in zoology. He was a musician, had a 
lively sense of humour, and very, great 
personal charm, and made many friends, 
enriching the collections in his charge by 
their contributions as well as by his o-wn. 
For his powers of observation were acute, 
and made him an admirable collector as 
well as a naturalist. He was perhaps the 
first to demonstrate that the ‘drumming’ 
or ‘bleating’ of snipe is caused by the 
vibration of the outer tail-feathers. His 
range of knowledge of the material culture 
of primitive peoples has probably never 
been equalled, and he showed great tena- 
city in solving problems of the use and 
provenance of any unfamiliar object 
brought to him. Besides being a collector 
and an observer he was himself a crafts- 
man. He drew with great facility, and 
enjoyed dra-wing, as witness liis illustrated 


programmes for the Oxford Fencing Club. 
He held that to understand primitive 
or prehistoric craftsmanship it is neces- 
sary to learn its methods, and examples 
of his admirable handiwork in flint may 
be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, which, 
arranged typologically instead of geo- 
graphically and with so many of its 
exhibits labelled in his firm and clear 
handwriting, is his chief contribution to 
human knowledge, and was his chosen 
means of imparting Ids o'\vn learning to 
others. 

As a -writer Balfour left all too little, 
for his work as a curator engrossed his 
time, but what he did -write he -wrote 
extremely well. The Evolution of Decora- 
tive Art (1893) was his first important 
publication, and perhaps the only one in 
book form, but among his many other 
publications the following are possibly the 
most significant: his presidential address 
to section H (anthropology) of the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1904, re- 
modelled later as an introduction to Pitt- 
Rivers’s The Evolution of Culture (1900) ; 
‘The Goura' (Journal of the (Royal) 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxii, 
1902) ; ‘ The Relationship of Museums to 
the Study of Anthropology’ (presidential 
address to the (Royal) Antlnopological 
Institute, 1904); ‘Musical Instruments 
from the Malay Peninsula’ (Fasciculi 
Malayenses, 1904); ‘The Friction-Drum * 
(Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. xxxvii, 1907); ‘The Fire- 
piston’ (Anthropological Essays presented 
to Edward Burnett Tylor, 1907, reprinted 
in the Report of the . . . Smithsonian 
Institution for 1907, Washin^on, 1010); 
‘The Origin of West African Cross- 
bows’ (Journal of the (Royal) African 
Society, 1909, similarly reprinted, 1011); 
‘Kite-Fishing’ (Essays and Studies pre- 
sented to William Ridgeway, 1013); 
‘Frictional Fire-making with a Flexible 
Sa-wing-thong’ (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xliv, 1914) ; 
‘Some Ethnological Suggestions in regard 
to Easter Island’ (Folk-Lore, December 
1017); The Archer's Bow in the Homeric 
Poems (Huxley memorial lecture for 
1921); ‘Earth Smoking-pipes from South 
Africa and Central Asia’ (Man, May 
1022); ‘The Origin of Stencilling in the 
Fiji Islands’ (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. liv, 1024); 
‘Tlie Status of the Tasmanians among the 
Stone-Age Peoples’ (presidential address 
to the Preliistoric Society of East Anglia, 
1024, in which Balfour called attention. to 
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the similarity of Tasmanian to Aurigna- 
cian and Mousterian forms, which he had 
noticed at a time when others spoke of the 
Tasmanians as being in an ‘eolithie’ 
stage); ‘South Africa’s Contribution to 
Prehistoric Archaeology’ (presidential ad- 
dress to section H of the British Associa- 
tion, 1929); ‘The Tandu Industry in 
Northern Nigeria and its Afiinities Else- 
where’ {Essays presented to C. G. Seligman, 
1934) ; and Spinners and Weavers in 
Anthropological Research (Frazer lecture 
for 1937, 1938). 

[Obituary Notices of Fellmcs of the Royal 
Society, No. 8, January 1940 (portrait); Man, 
May 1939 ; personal knowledge.] 

J. H. Hutton. 

BALL, JOHN (1861-1940), golfer, was 
bom 24 December 1861 at Hojdake, 
Cheshire, the second son of John Ball, by 
his wife, Margaret Parry. The father was 
of yeoman-farmer stock and the owner of 
the Royal Hotel at Hoylake , which became 
the headquarters of tlie Royal Liverpool 
Golf Club when the course was laid out 
in 1869. The boy was therefore brought 
up with golf on his doorstep, and his early 
promise was such that at the age of six- 
teen he entered for the open champion- 
ship in 1878 and finished sixth. His career 
in big matches began in 1883, and he 
became widely loiown when the amateur 
championship was foimded in 1885; but 
it was not until 1888 that he came into 
his own by beating J. E. Laidlay at Prest- 
wick by 5 and 4 in the final of the amateur 
championship. After winning it again at 
Hoylake in 1890, in that same year, on 
what Dr. Laidlaw Purves called ‘a great 
day for golf’, he won the open champion- 
ship at Prestwick with a score of 164, 
beating all the professionals, a feat hither- 
to deemed impossible for an amateur. In 
1892 he tied for second place in the open 
championship at Muirfield which was won 
by another Hoylake amateur, Harold 
Hilton; and he also won the amatemr 
championship for the tliird time at Sand- 
wich. In 1894 he won it for the fourth 
time at Hoylake, and again in 1899 at 
Prestwick. After the South African war, 
when he served with the Denbighshire 
Yeomanry, his play showed no perceptible 
falling off ; but it was not until 1907 that 
he won the amateur championship again, 
this time at St. Andrews. In 1910 at 
Hoylake he won it for the seventh time, 
and in 1912 at Westward Hoi for the 
eighth time, a record wholly without 
parallel. Of these matches, the most 


memorable were that of 1894 at Hoylake 
with S. Mure Fergusson, in which he 
played a famous brassy shot over the 
cross bunkers to the Dun (then the 17th) 
hole and won by a hole, and that of 1899 
against his great Scottish competitor F. G. 
Tait, when he won at the 37thhoIe. Ha'sdng 
been at one time in the morning roimd five 
do\vn, he gradually retrieved himself and 
was one up with two to play. Both played 
historic shots from the bunker at the Alps 
(the 17th), Tait from water, BaU from hard 
wet sand close to the boarded edge of the 
bunker. Tait saved the match with a 
three at the home hole, but at the 37th 
BaU laid an iron shot about eight feet from 
the hole and holed the putt for three. In 
1912 he beat Abe MitcheU, later a famous 
professional, at the 38th hole, but perhaps 
the finest golf he ever played in his later 
years was in the final of 1910, when he beat 
Collinson Charleton Aylmer by 10 and 9. 
His lesser successes were innumerable; 
he was three times Irish open amateur 
champion (1893, 1894, and 1899) ; he won 
the St. George’s Cup at Sandwch four 
years rtmning (1888 to 1891); and he 
regularly played for England against Scot- 
land from the first international match in 
1902 until 1911. 

BaU’s style was eminently character- 
istic, with a peculiar underhand grip of 
the right hand, but the swing was a perfect 
model of grace and rhythm. He was a 
magnificent iron player and he set up a 
new standard of accuracy in long iron shots 
hit right up to the flag. If he had a com- 
paratively weak spot, it was on the green ; 
he was inclined to miss short putts. As a 
match player he had the most indomitable 
sphit and seemed to revel in a close finish. 
A quiet, reserved man, he had a great 
dislike of publicity, but withal a remark- 
able power for inspiring hero-worship, 
especiaUy at Hoylake. In liis later years 
he parted with his interest in the Royal 
Hotel there, and went to live at Lygan-y- 
wern in Flintshire, where he died 2 Decem- 
ber 1940. Late in life he married Nellie 
WUUams. 

A portrait of BaU by R. E. Morrison 
hangs in the club-house of the Royal 
Liverpool Golf Club at Hoylake. 

[Golf (Badminton Library), 1890; G. B. 
Farrar, The Royal Liverpool Golf Club, 1SG9— 
1932, 1033; The Golfing Annual and The 
Golfer's Year Book (passim); personal know- 
ledge.] Bernaud Darwin. 

BALLANCE, Sm CHARLES AL- 
FRED (1856-1936), surgeon, was bom 
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at Taunton 30 August 1856, the eldest shaw lecture to the Roj'al College of 
son and second chUd of Charles Alfred Surgeons on ‘The Surgery of the Heart’. 
Ballance, sillt-throwster, later of Stanley When age precluded liim from practice. 
House, Lower Clapton, by his •wife, Caro- he made experimental nerve-anastomoses 
line Hendebourck, daughter of Samuel in monkeys, -with results of great help to 
Hendebourck Pollard, of Taunton. Sir surgery. In the United States of America, 
Hamilton Ballance was his youngest in 1932, he studied the development of 
brother. He was educated at Taunton nerve-grafts, and finally in London he 
College, in Germany, and at St. Thomas’s worked at delicate and complicated cross-- 
Hospital, wherehegraduated M.B. (Lond.) suture of di'vided nerves. In 1933 he gave 
■with first class honours in every subject, the Lister memorial lecture and was 
He became aural surgeon at St. Thomas’s awarded the Lister memorial medal. He 
in 1885, as well as assistant surgeon to the received honorary degrees from the uni- 
West London Hospital, and was among versities of Glasgow and Malta, 
the first to succeed in radical mastoid Ballance was large and imposing. A 
operation. In 1882 he proceeded M.S. slow, deliberate manner hid his cultiva- 
with a gold medal. He was elected assis- tion and charm. He married in 1883 
tant surgeon in 1891, surgeon in 1900, and Sophie Annie (died 1926), only daughter 
consulting surgeon in 1919 ; and was of Alfred Smart, of BlaclAeath, and had 
surgeon ■with (Sir) Victor Horsley [q.v.] one son, a doctor, who predeceased liis 
at the National Hospital for the Paralysed father, and five daughters. Ballance died 
and Epileptic, Queen Square (1891-1908). in London 8 February 1936. 

During the war of 1914-1918 he was a ^{,„cs, lO February 1036; British 

consultant ■with rank of colonel. Army MedicalJournal, J036, vol. i, p. SSO ; Zancet, 
Medical Service, in Malta and was ap- 103C, vol. i, pp. 396 and 450 (portrait); St. 
pointed C.B. in 1916 and K.C.M.G. in Thomas's Hospital Gazette, vol. xxxv, p. 837, 
1918. He was president of the Medical B>36 (photograph) ; personal knowledge.] 
Society of London in 1906, a member of - Fakd. 

the council (1910) and ■vice-president 

(1920-1921) of the Royal CoUege of BANBURY, FREDERICK GEORGE, 
Surgeons, and the first president of the first Baron Banbury op Southaji 
Society of British Neurological Surgeons (1850-1930), politician, was bom in 
in 1927. He was chief surgeon to the London 2 December 1850, the eldest 
Metropolitan Police from 1012 to 1926. son of Frederick Banbury, of Shirley 
Ballance approached surgical problems House, Surrey, by his "wife, Cecilia Laura, 
through experiment on the living animal, daughter of William Cox, of Woodford 
in the tradition of John Hunter [q.v.]. Hall, Essex. He was educated at Win- 
seeking physiological authority for new Chester and afterwards abroad. In 1872 
operations. All his research related to he was elected a member of the Stock 
urgent questions. His methods were in Exchange and was head of the firm of 
some cases superseded in his lifetime, for Frederick Banbury & Sons, stockbrokers, 
instance his technique for ligation of large from 1870 until his retirement in 1906. 
arteries, which had marked a distinct At the general election of 1892 he entered 
advance. His work ■with (Sir) Charles the House of Commons as conservative 
Sherrington, in the Journal of Physiology, member for the Peckham division of 
on the formation of scar-tissue (1889), Camberwell and retained that seat until 
made a real addition to loiowledge, Bal- the liberal ■triumph of 1906: ■within six 
lance was a general surgeon who favoured months of his defeat he was returned at 
the ‘splendid branches’ of aural and a by-election for the City of London and 
neurological surgery. His Some Points in retained his seat until he entered the 
the Surgery of the Brain and its Membranes House of Lords in January 1924 as Baron 
(1907) surveys a field where he had been Banbury of Southam in Warwickshire. In 
an early worker, and his scholarly Essays 1903 he was created a baronet and was 
on the Surgery of the Temporal Bone (2 s^worn of the Pri'vy Coimcil in 1010. 
vols., 1919) records his valuable con- Although Banbury never held office, he 
tributions over thirty years. But the made for lumsclf a unique position as an 
repair of nerves was his chief interest, opponent of legislation which appeared 
With (Sir) James Purves-Stewart he ■vvrotc to him unnecessary and of change which 
The Healing of Nerves (1901) and applied he did not regard as progress. Tliis was 
their findings in successful treatment of facilitated by his ability to talk at any 
facial palsy. In 1019 he gave the Brad- length at any moment on any subject. 
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He declared that in his opinion there "was 
too much legislation and he generally 
opposed bills proposed by private mem- 
bers, His long experience in the City made 
him an able critic of finance bills, on -which 
he -was an undoubted authority, and he 
also did much useful -work for the Public 
Accounts Committee by carefully scrutiniz- 
ing estimates. He was a member of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
He earned esteem by his technical loiow- 
ledge, and his criticism of his own party 
was seldom resented. A master of House 
of Commons procedure, he was dexterous 
in raising points of order. ‘Punctual in 
his attendance, he came to be regarded in 
his corner of a back bench as the uncom- 
promising champion of the old order. . . . 
He was always most carefully dressed, and 
■with his formal frock-coat and tall hat, 
and his slow dignified carriage he would 
walk to his seat and look round at the 
increasingly slipshod attire of his col- 
leagues -with sad disapproval. The advent 
of women members into the House he 
regarded as nothing short of an outrage. 
Banbury, in fact, became an institution.’ 

Banbury was for many years a member, 
and sometime chairman, of the council 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; was sometime a 
director and chairman of the Great North- 
ern Railway, and a director of the London 
and Provincial Bank. He married in 1873 
Elizabeth Rosa (died 1930), daughter and 
co-heir of Thomas Barbot Beale, of Bret- 
tenham Park, Suffolk, and had one son, 
who was killed in action in 1914, and one 
daughter. He died at Wameford Place, 
Highworth, Wiltshire, 13 August 1936, 
and was succeeded as second baron by 
his grandson, Charles William (bom post- 
humously 1915). 

There is a portrait of Banbury, by John 
Collier, in the board-room of the old Lon- 
don and North Eastern Railway Company, 
and a replica at Warneford Place, Wilt- 
shire, in private possession. 

[The Times, 14 August 1936.] 

E. I. CABL-yxE. 

BARGER, GEORGE (1878-1939), 
chemist, was born at Manchester 4 April 
1878, the elder son of Gerrit Barger, a 
Dutch engineer, by his -wife, Eleanor 
Higginbotham. He received his school 
education at Utrecht, and at the age of 
sixteen obtained a scholarship to Univer- 
sity College, London, which he entered in 
1896. After two years’ study in London 
he proceeded in 1898 to King’s College, 


Barger 

Cambridge, -with an entrance scholarship, 
and in 1901 he was placed in the first class 
in part ii of the natural sciences -tripos in 
both chemistry and botany. On lea-ving 
Cambridge he was appointed demonstrator 
in botany under Leo Errera, of Brussels, 
and in 1903 he returned to England to 
I join the staff of the Wellcome Physio- 
[ logical Research Laboratories. In 1909 he 
was appointed head of the department of 
chemistry at the Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, and in 1913 became professor of 
chemistry at the Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green. In 1914 he joined the 
staff of the Medical Research Committee 
(later Medical Research Council), and in 
1919 he was appointed the first professor 
of chemistry in relation to medicine in 
the imiversity of Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained until, in 1937, he accepted the 
regius chair of chemisfay in the university 
of Glasgow, an appointment which he held 
for the rest of his life. 

Barger’s scientific work followed two 
main lines, namely, studies of alkaloids 
and investigations of simpler nitrogenous 
compounds of biological importance: both 
arose from his studies of ergot initiated 
in the Wellcome Physiological Research 
Laboratories. His main achievements in 
alkaloid chemistry were the isolation of 
ergotoxine from ergot, the elucidation of 
the constitutions of carpaine, physostig- 
mine, and of a group of aporphine alka- 
loids, and an important contribution to 
the chemistry of yohimbine. 

Barger’s identification of tyramine, as 
one of the compounds responsible for the 
biological actmty of ergot extracts, led to 
a series of studies of bases similarly derived 
from naturally occurring amino-acids; 
among such bases isolated both from ergot 
and from mammalian tissues was hista- 
mine, a compound which later proved to 
be of the greatest physiological signifi- 
cance. Barger’s close association in this 
field -with (Sir) H. H. Dale led to the joint 
development of the important conception 
of the sympathomimetic amines. 

In the early part of work by others 
leading to the synthesis of thyroxine and 
of -vitamin Bj, Barger’s contribution was 
considerable. His lifelong interest in ergot 
found expression in Ergot and Ergotism 
(1931), a masterly monograph covering all 
aspects of the subject : this was based on 
his Dohme lectures delivered in 1928 at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. In 
addition to many scientific papers he pub- 
lished three other books: The Simpler 
Natural Bases (1914) ; Some Applications 
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of Organic Chemistry to Biology and Medi- 
cine (1930); and Organic Chemistry for 
Medical Students (1932; 2hd ed. 1936; 
Spanish translation 1935). 

An expert linguist and enthusiastic 
traveller, Barger had close scientific con- 
tacts in many countries, which he used 
with all his power to promote his ideal 
of free intercourse between scientists of 
different nations. In his own work he was 
essentially an experimentalist and his 
scientific outlook was mechanistic. He 
was uncompromisingly honest and out- 
spoken, not over-patient, but most 
generous of himself to his friends and 
pupils. 

Barger was a fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, from 1904 to 1910 and was 
elected F.R.S. in 1919, receiving the 
society’s Davy medal in 1938. He was 
vice-president of the Chemical Society in 
the year in which he died, and had been 
Longstaff medallist in 1936 ; he was Han- 
bury medallist of the Pharmaceutical 
Society (1934) and president of section B 
of the British Association (1929). He 
received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Liverpool, Padua, Heidelberg, 
Utrecht, Michigan, and Lausanne. 

Barger married in 1904 Florence Emily, 
daughter of Alfred William Thomas, and 
had two sons and one daughter. He died 
at Aeschi, S^vitzerland, 6 January 1939. 

A portrait of Barger, by Frank Morley 
Fletcher (1923), belongs to Mrs. Barger. 

[The Times, 7 January 1939 j Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 8, 
January 1940 (bibliography and portrait); 
Journal of the Chemical Society, April 1939; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

C. R. Haiungton. 

BARLING, Sir (HARRY) GILBERT, 
baronet (1855-1940), surgeon and aca- 
demic administrator, was bom at Neivn- 
ham-on-Sevem 30 April 1865, the fourth 
son of William Barling, farmer and veter- 
inary surgeon, of Newnham-on-Severo, by 
his wife, Eliza Sharpe. He was educated 
at a boarding-school at Weston, near 
Bath. The agricultural depression pre- 
cluded his succeeding liis father as a 
farmer, and lack of funds his adoption of 
a medical career. He was therefore ap- 
prenticed when almost sixteen years of 
age to a chemist in Manchester, where he 
learnt little of value and was used by his 
principal as a drudge and errand-boy; 
nevertheless, he qualified as a chemist and 
passed the matriculation c.xamination of 
London Universitj'. 


In 1874 Barling became a student at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where poverty 
compelled him to take part-time employ- 
ment. Finding that this occupied too 
much of his time, he decided to act as 
coach to his more junior colleagues. One 
of his pupils chanced to be the son of a 
Birmingham surgeon who so much appre- 
ciated the kindness shown to his son that 
he promised to help Barling if the oppor- 
tunity ever occurred. Shortly after graduat- 
ing M.B. (Lond.) in 1879, the opportunity 
did occur, and Barling obtained the ap- 
pointment of resident pathologist at the 
General Hospital, Birmingham. Five years 
later (1885), having in the meantime been 
elected F.R.C.S. (1881), he was appointed 
assistant surgeon and in 1891 full surgeon, 
a position which he occupied until his re- 
tirement from the active staff at the age of 
sixty, in 1915, when he was appointed con- 
sulting surgeon. Whilst he was an assistant 
surgeon he drew up a scheme for rebuilding 
the hospital which was accepted, and the 
present General Hospital was opened in 
1897. 

Barling’s surgical career began in the 
early Listerian days and covered a revolu- 
tionary period in surgery ; he was the first 
surgeon on the staff of his hospital to 
remove the appendix, the kidney, the gall- 
bladder, and tumours from the brain and 
spinal cord. Although he was not a bril- 
liant surgical genius like his contemporaries 
R. L. Tait fq.v.] and Jordan Lloyd, yet 
by liis knowledge and skill he probably 
contributed more than any other man to 
the reputation of Birmingham as a surgical 
centre. 

Barh’ng’s association with the university 
of Birmingham was as important as that 
ivith the General Hospital. In 1885 he 
was appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
at Queen’s’ College, where the medical 
school was housed until its transfer to 
Mason College, the precursor of the uni- 
versity. He was the first holder of the 
chair of pathology, to which he was 
appointed in 1886, and in 1893 he was 
made professor of surgery. After seven 
years’ tenure of the dcanship of the medi- 
cal faculty, he resigned it in 1912 in order 
to have more time for surgical research 
and for writing. The leisure period was, 
however, a brief one, since in 1913 he was 
elected vice-chancellor, a title changed to 
pro-chancellor in 1927, and held that office 
for taventy years, during wliich time under 
his stimulus the university rasearch de- 
partments in mental diseases and cancer 
were founded. As a result of his financial 
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skill and ability to influence generous of the General Hospital, Binningham; 
donors, the university, when he retired, another, in oUs, by G. Fiddes Watt (1924), 
was free from debt, and had a greatly in- was presented to him by the university 
creased income despite the great develop- in 1925 and hangs in the great hall of the 
ments in staffing and in buildings which university. 

had taken place during his tenure of office. [The Times, 29 April 1040 ; TBriiish Medical 
During the greater part of the war of Journal, 1940, vol. i, p. 748 ; Lancet, 1940, 
1914-1918, except from October 1916 until vol. i, p. 947; private information; personal 
August 1917, when he was consulting knowledge.) Leonabd G. Pahsons. 

surgeon in France, Barling was consult- 
ing surgeon to the Southern Command of BAKNBS, GEORGE NICOLL (1859- 
the British army. For these services he 1940), statesman, was bom at Lochee, 
was twnce mentioned in dispatches, was Dundee, 2 January 1859, the second of the 
appointed C.B. in 1917 and C.B.E. in five sons of James Bames, a Yorkshire- 
1919, and in the latter year was created man, then a journeyman machine-maker 
a baronet. at Lochee, by Ins wife, Catherine Adam 

Barling took a leading part in the early Langlands, a native of ICirriemuir, Angus, 
negotiations for the union of the two In 1866 the family moved to Tranmere on 
voluntary teaching hospitals in Birming- the Mersey and thence in the following 
ham (the Queen’s and the General Hos- year to Ponders End, hCddlesex. Edu- 
pitals) into one body, the United Hospital, eated at a Chinch school at Enfield High- 
and he was also chairman of the com- way, when eleven years old George became 
mittee wliich launched the Hospitals a clerk in a jute mill at seven shillings a 
Centre Scheme. This scheme planned the week. At thirteen he was apprenticed to 
building of a hospital teaching centre and engineering at a Lambeth factory for 
a new medical school in close proximity woodwork-machinery and completed his 
to the main university buildings at Edg- time in Dundee. As an unemployed 
baston. Unfortunately in 1926 a serious journeyman'he’found work at the shipyard 
illness compelled his retirement from this at Barrow-in-Fumess and later on the 
committee, but he lived to see the first construction of the Royal Albert Dock on 
part of the scheme fulfilled and the the Thames. He studied drawing and 
opening of a large new general hospital, machine construction and subsequently 
the Queen Elizabeth Hospital, and a well- worked for eight years with a firm in 
equipped medical school. Although he Fulham. He finished his period in the 
retired from the active staff in 1915 his workshops with a year or two at "Wool- 
interest in the General Hospital never wrich Arsenal. Joining the Amalgamated 
flagged, and for four years (1924-1927) he Society of Engineers, he associated with 
was its president. His last appearance at John Bums and Tom Mann, and in 1887 
any public function, five days before his took part in the Trafalgar Square demon- 
death at Edgbaston 27 April 1940, was at stration that led to the historic riot. He 
the aimual meeting ofthe United Hospital, was greatly influenced by the dock stiffie 
when he was presented with an address of of 1889, which marked the inauguration 
congratulation on his completion of sixty of the ‘New Unionism’, giving similar 
years’ active service with the hospital. status to skilled and unskilled labour in 
Barling was a talented administrator, the trade union world. He was elected to 
teacher, and speaker ; he was a loyal the executive of the Amalgamated Society 
friend, and a methodical and hard worker, of Engineers in 1889 and became assistant 
He expected hard work from his assistants secretary in 1892. 

but always acknowledged their help. His Barnes was drawn to socialism by 
record of hospital, universitj% and other William Morris [q.v.], whose meetings he 
public service was recognized in 1935 by attended at Kelmscott House and else- 
the presentation of the gold medal of the where in Hammersmith. Joining the 
Birmingham Civic Society ; the university independent labour party, he was an 
conferred upon him the honorary degree active colleague of J . Keir Hardie [q.v.], 
of LL.D. in 1937. and in 1895 stood unsuccessfully for Roch- 

Barling mamied in 1884 Katharin dale under the auspices of that party. In 
Jaffray (died 1920), second daughter of 1896 he was elected general secretary of 
Henry Edmunds, bank manager, of Edg- the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
baston, and had two daughters. a post- which he held until 1908, when he 

A portrait of Barling, by Edward F. resigned owing to differences with his 
Harper (1915), hangs in the board-room executive. His first year of office was 
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notable for the dispute that arose from office -with the avowed object of influcnc- 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation ing the peace terms. He attended the 
locking out the London members of the Peace Conference in Paris as minister 
union over the eight hours controversy, plenipotentiary, and, while protesting 
The remaining 75 per cent, of the union against the reparation clauses of the 
members, in the provinces, struck work Treaty of Versailles, was chiefly respon- 
from July 1897 to January 1898. While sible for the institution of the International 
the strike failed in its immediate objective. Labour Organization as an integral section 
it was followed by the adoption of collective of the League of Nations. He represented 
bargaining on conditions of employment. Great Britain at the first International 
Bames \dsited Germany in 1898, Den- Labour Organization conference, held at 
mark and Sweden in 1899, and as a mem- Washington in October 1919, when dele- 
ber of the Mosley industrial commission gates attended from forty-one countries, 
he travelled wdely in the United States including Germany and Austria, and he 
of America in 1902. He was a delegate considered that the greatest achievement 
when the labour representation committee of his career was the inauguration of the 
(afterwards the labour party) was formed organization’s headquarters at Geneva, 
in 1900, and throughout his career was an with Albert Tliomas as director. After 
active propagandist for trade unionism, signing the Treaty of St. Germain with 
socialism, and co-operation. He was chair- Austria on 10 September 1919, Bames 
man of the national committee of organ- resigned from the government in January 
ized labour for old-age pensions, which 1920, but, in company with A. J. Balfour 
pioneered that social reform prior to the and H. A. L. Fisher [qq.v.], he attended 
passing of the Act in 1908. In 1906 he the first Assembly of the League of 
won the Blaclcfriars division (Glasgow) Nations at Geneva later in that year, 
from A. Bonar Law [q.v.], and was one when he pleaded unsuccessfully for the 
of the original twenty-nine members of admission of Germany. He retired from 
the parliamentary labour party, of which parliament in 1922. He had been sworn 
he was chairman in 1910. He held Black- of the Privy Council upon attaining 
friars at the general elections in January cabinet rank in 1916, and was appointed 
and December 1910, and in 1918 when, C.H. in 1920. He afterwards visited 
following redistribution, it became the Egypt, Palestine, and South Africa and 
Gorbals division. He served on the King’s pursued literary and peace interests during 
civil list committee (1910) and proposed his retirement, almost up to his death, 
the nationalization of the duchies of Lan- wliich took place at his home in London 
caster and Cornwall. He was also active 21 April 1940. 

in the promotion of labour exchanges and In addition to his autobiography. From 
legislation for the provision of work or Workshop to War Cabinet (1923), Bames 
maintenance for the unemployed. wrote, besides pamphlets. The History 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 Bames of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
recruited many men for the services and (1901), An Eastern Tour (1921), Industrial 
afterwards visited Canada and Flanders Conflict; The Way Out (1924), and The 
in order to withdraw mechanics for the History of the International Labour Office 
munition industries. He serv'cd on the (1926). 

appeal board for conscientious objectors, Barnes married in 1882 Jessie, daughter 
and was an eiCectivc member of the statu- of Thomas Langlands, of Dundee, and had 
tory committee on service pensions, two sons and one daughter. Tlie elder son 
Appointed first minister of pensions in was killed in action in 1915. 

Lloyd George’s coalition government in A portrait of Bames, by Murray Ur- 
December 1916, he was largely responsible quhart, was presented to the Internation 
for the more enh'ghtened policy that al Labour Ofiice, Geneva, by a committee 
characterized that ministry. of public men. Another portrait, by Sir 

In 1917 Bames succeeded Arthur William Orpen, is in the City Art Gallery, 
Henderson [q.v.] upon the latter’s resigna- Bradford. 

tion from the War Cabinet, and assisted j-Q. N. Bames, From Workshop to War 
in promoting measures for miners’ wcl- Cabinet, 1023; private information; personal 
fare, women’s suffrage, and educational knowledge.] J. S. Middlf.tox. 

advance, lyhen the labour party tvith- 
drew support from the coalition before the 

general election of December 1918, Barnes BARNES, IVILLIAM EMERY (1859- 
resigned from the party and remained in 1039), divine, was bom in London 20 May 
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1859, the younger son of Samuel Emery 
Barnes, a linen draper, of London, by his 
■wife, Charlotte Ann Noss. He -was edu- 
cated at Islington Proprietary School and 
from there in 1877 ■went up to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. He was placed in the first 
class of the theological tripos of 1881 and 
he won the Jeremie prize (septuagint), 
the Crosse scholarship (di^vinity), and the 
Tyrwhitt scholarship (Hebrew). In 1883 
he ■was ordained to a curacy at St. John’s 
church, Lambeth, returning to Cambridge 
in 1885 as lecturer in Hebrew at Clare 
College and afterwards in Hebrew and 
divinity at his o^wn college, Peterhouse, 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1889. 
He was Hulsean professor of dmnity at 
Cambridge from 1901 to 1934, when he 
resided and retired to live at Canterbury, 
continuing, however, as warden of the 
Central Society of Sacred Study for the 
diocese of Canterbury, to promote this 
study by taking classes and giving occa- 
sional lectures. While doing this at Exeter 
he was seized ■with illness and died there 
17 Au^st 1939. He had married in 1890 
Georgina de Horne, daughter of Alex- 
ander Bevington, of Lloyd’s. She died, 
■without children, in 1917. 

Barnes was a fine scholar in Hebrew, 
Rabbinic (in which he had read exten- 
sively), and Syriac, and he had a worlung 
knowledge of several other languages. 
IMien pressed in his latter years to begin 
the study of Persian, he replied that he 
already kept seven languages going and 
could not add another. His most substan- 
tial contributions to scholarship were in 
Syriac. After the death of R. L. Bensly 
[q.v.] Barnes edited his unfinished work 
on The Fourth Book of Maccabees and 
Kindred Documents in Syriac (1895), him- 
self ■writing the general introduction and 
making the translation of four of the six 
documents included. He published a use- 
ful apparatus criticus to the Peshitta text 
of Chronicles (1897) and an edition of 
Samuel Lee’s Syriac Pentateuch (in col- 
laboration, 1914), and in 1904 a fine 
edition of the Peshitta text of the Psalms. 
Wiat was wanted for younger students 
he gave at its best in liis editions of 
Chronicles (1899) and Ifings (1908), and 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (1917) 
in the ‘ Cambridge Bible’. 

As joint-editor ■with C. H. Turner [q.v.] 
of the Journal of Theological Studies at its 
inception in 1899 Barnes helped to set the 
high standard of method and style of that 
journal and ever after contributed to it 
articles, notes, and re^views which were 


often of high value. He remained joint- 
editor (from 1902 ■with Henry Austin 
Wilson) until 1903. 

Always averse from controversy and 
unwilling to commit himself, Barnes 
accepted the new learning of his time and 
the new approach to the literary and his- 
torical study of the Old Testament, but 
used it very cautiously in his own work. 
Much of the new literature of the subject 
he regarded as ‘■wild’ and he disliked 
intensely the way in which some scholars 
cut texts about; but he took full notice 
of their arguments and reasons and 
weighed them before he put them aside. 
With his strong conservative and devo- 
tional tendencies and his respect for time- 
honoured tradition he was happiest in 
drawing out the moral and spiritual values 
of the books on which he commented, as 
he did in his edition of the Psalms for 
the ‘Westminster Commentaries’, pub- 
lished, ■with an admirable introduction, 
in 1931. 

Bishop Arthur klesac Knight, who was 
a younger contemporary of his at school, 
remembered Barnes as at that time ‘a 
trim and somewhat prim little figure, 
precise, careful, but ■with strength of char- 
acter . . . and he had his o^wn opinions’. 
That description was true of him all 
tlucough his later life. Gentle and quiet, 
with entire sincerity and integrity, kindly 
disposed and mildly humorous, he was a 
good friend to different 'types of people 
whom he liked to gather together to 
luxurious lunches in Peterhouse. As a 
teacher he was painstaking and simple, 
anxious not to be above the heads of his 
pupils. 

In rather quaint contrast with Barnes’s 
small stature and slight physique was his 
eager interest in warfare. In his early days 
he joined the University Volunteers when 
they had very little support, and almost 
to the end of his time in Cambridge he 
■would go up to the butts to fire off his 
rounds. Military history, strategy and 
tactics, were lus hobby, and in discus- 
sions of them in combination room he 
would sometimes correct the master of 
his college, that master being Lord Bird- 
wood. Mother subject which attracted 
liim was the re'vision of English spelling, 
and he ■wrote letters to The Times and 
other papers to promote the common- 
sense reformation ■which he desired, but 
he objected to ha'ving his own name spelt 
without the e. He also liked to make 
excursions into fields of study other than 
those with which he was most familiar, 
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with something of his own to illustrate 
the subject. 

A drawing of Barnes, by Sir William 
Rothenstein (1933), hangs in the Ward 
Library at Peterhouse. 

{The Times, 10 August 1939; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. F. Bethune-Baker. 


BARNETT, DAJro HENRIETTA 
OCTAVIA WESTON (1851-1930), social 
reformer, was bom at Clapliam 4 May 
1851, the daughter of Alexander William 
Rowland, of Clapham, by his wife, Hen- 
rietta Monica Margaretta Ditges. Fond of 
country pursuits and a keen horsewoman, 
she early showed for the poor and needy 
an eager concern which became the guid- 
ing passion of her long and active life and 
gave purpose to the organizing ability and 
tireless energy which were the outstanding 
traits of her character. In 1873, at the age 
of twenty-one, after some experience of 
work with Octa\na Hill [q.v.] in the parish 
of St. Mary’s church, Bryanston Square, 
she married S. A. Barnett [q.v.], at that 
time a young curate of St. Mary’s, By 
their marriage his rare spiritual gifts, fine 
mind, and sensitive nature were joined 
with Mrs, Barnett’s robust energy and 
assertive personality. It is impossible to 
measure what she owed to her husband’s 
influence, and the story of their work 
together is best sought in the account of 
his life ; but Mrs. Barnett’s personal activi- 
ties were noteworthy. She was the first 
nominated woman guardian, in 1875, and 
was manager of Forest Gate district school 
from 1875 to 1897. Her further experience 
as a member of a departmental committee 
appointed to inquire into ‘the condition 
of Poor Law children’ led to the forma- 
tion in 1896 of the State Children’s 
Association with Mrs. Barnett as honoraiy 
secretary. Twelve years later Asquith 
spoke of her as ‘the unofTicial custodian of 
the children of the State*. From 1870 to 
1898 she was honorary secretary of the 
■Wliitechapel branch of the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants. In 1877 she arranged country holi- 
days for nine ailing children, and out of 
that experience developed the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, of which she was 
a co-founder in 1884, and through which 
hundreds of thousands of London children 
have benefited. In 1884 also she founded 
the London Pupil Teachers’ Association, 
of wliich she was president from 1891 to 
1907. In 1001 she was closely associated 


vrith Barnett in the foundation of the 
■WTiitechapel Art Gallery, of which she 
remained a trustee until her death. 

Throughout this time, wliile she ardently 
supported her husband in the develop- 
ment of Toynbee Hall, Mrs. Barnett was 
an active advocate of the settlement ideal 
in the United States of America. There 
it took root quickly and it has home much 
fruit. In 1920 the 480 American settle- 
ments which w'ere already established paid 
her a remarkable tribute by electing her, 
an Engh'shwoman living in England, to 
be honorary president of the American 
Federation of Settlements. Toynbee Hall 
had been conceived as a bridge between 
learning and labour and between ‘the 
East End’ and ‘the West End’ at a time 
when the former term connoted toil and 
poverty and the latter leisure and riches. 
It expressed a protest against class separa- 
tion and the ugliness of ignorance. Much 
of its activity marked the Barnetts’ faith 
in the uplifting nature of art and beauty, 
and the same philosophy inspired Mrs, 
Barnett’s subsequent work at Hampstead. 
First she raised £48,000 to save eighty 
acres of the heath for public enjoyment. 
Then, in 1903, she formed the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust which raised funds 
for the purchase of a further 240 acres on 
which to lay out the houses and grounds, 
and in 1007 work was begun. Mrs. 
Barnett had experienced in W)iteohape] 
the evils of class segregation and unregu- 
lated urban development. The new garden 
suburb W'as designed to provide homes for 
all classes, and tliese ranged from cottages 
with small wceldy rents to houses ^vith an 
annual rent of several hundred pounds. 
Development was to be carefully con- 
trolled and facilities for worship, for educa- 
tion, and for recreation w'cre to be open to 
all alike. It was a pioneer venture, and it 
has influenced torni planning in this and 
other countries. Tlie Dame Henrietta 
Barnett School, wliich she founded at 
Hampstead, and Barnett House, Oxford, 
both owed much to her, as did the National 
Association for Promoting the Welfare of 
the Feeble Minded, the Notional Union 
of Women Workers, and the Play and 
Pageant Union. 

In 1918 Mrs. Barnett, who had already 
written a good deal, both alone and in 
collaboration with her husband, published 
Canon Bamctl, His Life, Work and Friends 
in two volumes; in 1923, at the age of 
nearly seventy-two, she began painting 
and had a picture hung in the Royal 
Academy. She was appointed C.B.E. in 
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1917 and D.B.E. in 1924. She died, child- 
less, at Hampstead 10 Jime 1936. 

fDame Henrietta Bamett, Canon Barnett, 
2 vols., 1918, and Matters that Matter, 1930; 
The Times, 11 June 1930.] L. F. Ennis. 

BARODA, Sm SAYAJI RAO, MAHA- 
RAJA GAEKWAR OF (1863-1939), was 
born at Kavlana in the Nasik district of 
Bombay 17 March 1863, and originally 
named Gopalrao, the second son of a 
village headman, belonging to the Gaek- 
war family which founded a dynasty in 
Guzerat. In 1875 the ruling Maharaja was 
deposed for continued misconduct. The 
widow of his brother and predecessor, 
being allowed to adopt an heir to the 
chiefship, chose the boy, who was placed 
on the gadi in May 1875, with the name 
of Sayaji Rao III. He was at this time 
fentirely illiterate, but, with an English 
tutor, he was carefully educated so that 
it was possible to invest him ■with govern- 
ing powers in December 1881 when he 
was not yet nineteen years of age. The 
state had a sad record of misgovernment, 
but its soil was rich and its commercial 
situation excellent, with very favourable 
arrangements with the government of 
Ridia for the receipt of customs duties at 
its ports. These elements only needed the 
good government which the young ruler 
supplied. As he later said of himself: 
‘Work was his hobby and administration 
his passion.’ His attention to detail, in- 
deed, led to a great degree of centraliza- 
tion and, on the part of his officials, a 
fear of responsibility, while his excessive 
caution was liable to approach suspicious- 
ness. In 1887 he ■wrote to the viceroy; 
‘I hate the idea of an absentee maharaja’ : 
yet his travels and residence overseas 
became prolonged. They were originally 
due in large part to the insomnia and ner- 
vous irritability from which he believed 
himself unable to obtain relief in India, 
but were extended by his restlessness and 
intellectual curiosity. He was a close ob- 
server of systems and institutions in the 
countries which he visited and sought to 
introduce such as seemed desirable into 
his state. His close touch ■with the affairs 
of his state was maintained, but the un’wil- 
lingness of his officials to make decisions 
on ■their o^wn motion was thereby in- 
creased. The frequency of his journeys 
led the viceroy. Lord Curzon, to issue in 
1900 a circular on the absence of rulers 
from their states which was directed at the 
Gaekivar, and was deeply resented by hhn. 

The fact that the Baroda territory was 


interspersed ■with lands under the Bom- 
bay government and with small states 
over ■which Baroda had originally claimed 
suzerainty afforded other grounds for 
friction. The Maharaja objected in par- 
ticular to any appearance of interference 
■with his administration. This accounted 
for his attitude on the question of imperial 
service troops which the other leading 
states were glad to maintain, while the 
Gaekwar rejected them because of ■the 
necessary technieal inspection by British 
officers. His state was thus unable to play 
so conspicuous a part in the war of 1914^- 
1918 as the other Indian states, although 
in every other way the Maharaja gave all 
the help in his power. Before the end of 
his reign he agreed to the maintenance of 
such troops, afterwards called the Indian 
State Forces, in his state. Another source 
of friction was the Maharaja’s somewhat 
detached attitude to complaints that sedi- 
tious movements against the British 
Indian administration were hatched, and 
were insufficiently checked, in his terri- 
tory. This had the result of making him 
popular %yith the nationalist elements in 
British India which regarded him as 
sympathizing ■with their aims. This doubt- 
less lessened their criticism of his con- 
stant attacks on weaknesses in the Indian 
social system such as general illiteracy, 
infant marriages, prohibition of widow 
re-marriage, and the disabilities of out- 
castes and backward tribes. The fact that 
the penalties enacted for breaches of his 
soci^ legislation were imperfectly enforced 
led to a belief that the reforms were not 
very real. The Maharaja, however, held 
that reforms could not far outstrip public 
opinion, and that reliance should be placed 
upon a •widening of outlook rather than 
upon penalties. 

An unfortimate incident at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1911 affected for a time the 
public estimation of the Gaekwar. His 
apparent disrespect to the King-Emperor, 
attributed by his oAvn friends to nervous- 
ness and gaucherie, may have been also 
partly due to the irritability already 
noted. The surroundings of the incident 
gave it greater notoriety than it deserved. 

With increasing age the Maharaja’s 
character mellowed, and he became a 
force as an elder statesman. At his 
jubilee in 1925 it could be truly claimed 
that he had raised Baroda from chaos 
to the position of a model state. He 
took a prominent part in the first and 
second Round Table Conferences, ■with 
an increasingly conservative outlook. His 
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foreign absences continued, but he became 
more •vvilling to leave details of admini- 
stration to his dewan and council. Al- 
though he returned to India in November 
1938, he was unable to reaeh Baroda, and 
died in Bombay 0 February 1039, after 
a reign of nearly sixty-four years. 

The Maharaja was appointed G.C.S.I. 
in 1887 and G.C.I.E. in 1919. He was 
twice married; first, in 1881 to Lakshimi- 
bai (died May 1885), of the Tanjore family, 
by whom he had one son, who predeceased 
his father, and a daughter; secondly, in 
December 1885, to Gajnabai, later styled 
Chimnabai II, of a branch of the Ghatge 
family settled in the Dewas state, and had 
three sons, the two elder of whom pre- 
deceased their father, and one daughter. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, the son 
of his eldest son, Pratapsingh. 

A cartoon of the Maharaja, by ‘M. It.’, 
appeared in Vanity Fair 3 January 1901. 

[The Times, 7 February 1939 ; P. W. 
Sergeant, Ruler of Baroda, 1928; P. Stanley 
Bice, Lijfe of Sayaji Rao 111, Maharaja of 
Baroda, 2 vols., 1931.] Patrick Cadeui.. 


BARH, ARCHIBALD (1855-1931), in- 
ventor of range-finders, was bom at 
Glenfield House, Abbey, near Paisley, 
Renfrewsliire, 18 November 1855, the 
third son of Archibald Barr, yarn mer- 
chant, by his -wife, Jeanie Stirrat, of 
Paisley. From Paisley Grammar School 
he entered the works of Messrs. A. F. 
Craig & company, manufacturers of 
spinning and wea%'ing macliinety, of that 
town, as an engineering apprentice under 
the Scottish ‘sandwich’ system, which 
enabled him to attend the winter sessions 
of Glasgow University, from which he 
graduated in 1876. 

During the following eight years Barr 
remained there as assistant to James 
Thomson [q.v.] until in 1884, having 
graduated D.Sc., he was called to the 
chair of civil and mechanical engineering 
at the Yorksliire College, later Leeds 
University, where he founded the first 
engineering laboratories of Great Britain. 
Glasgow University recalled him in 1889, 
in succession to Thomson, as regius pro- 
fessor of civil engineering and mechanics, 
the oldest chair of engineering science in 
the world ; tliis gave liim the prhdlege of 
continuing his important consultative 
business. As he found no facilities for 
research at the university, he set himself 
to build and equip tlie James Watt 
laboratories, which were opened in 1900 


and, at that time, were recognized as being 
the most complete in Britain. 

At Leeds Barr met the colleague of his 
lifetime, William Stroud, the young regius 
professor of ph5'sics, with whom his name 
is ividely associated as the pioneer of naval 
range-lhiding and gunnery and as the 
founder of the firm of manufacturers of 
optical and mechanical instruments of 
precision which bears their name. Under 
his chairmanship the firm did great service 
to the country in its designs for naval 
range-finders, which were adopted by the 
Admiralty and by nearly all foreign 
powers. His great knowledge of mechanics 
also led to inventions of height-finders in 
anti-aircraft services and for fire-control 
instruments, as well as aerial survey 
apparatus. Owing to the rapid growth 
of the factory established at Anniesland, 
Glasgow, he found it necessary to resign 
from his chair in 1913, becoming emeritus 
professor. 

Barr was elected F.R.S. in 1923, and 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
(1914) from the university of Glasgow. 
He was president of several learned 
societies. He married in 1885 Isabella 
(died 1928), eldest daughter of Jolm 
Young, wood merchant, of Priory Park, 
Castlehead, Paisley ; they had three sons, 
the second of whom was killed in action 
in France in 1915, and a daughter. He 
died at his home, Westerton of Mugdock, 
Milngavie, near Glasgow, 5 August 1931. 

In 1913 Barr was presented with two 
I portraits, painted by G. Fiddes Watt, one 
of wliich hangs in the engineering depart- 
ment of the university of Glasgow, the 
other being in the possession of the family. 
They represent the professor in a mood of 
seriousness which was rarely evident to 
his students. 

[The Times, 7 August 1931 ; Obituary 
Notices of Fellotcs of the Royal Society, No. 1, 
December 1932 (portrait); Nature, 22 August 
1031 ; personal knowledge.] 

James IVeiii FiujNcn. 

BARRIE, Sir JAMES MATTHEW, 
baronet (1800-1937), playwright and 
novelist, ivas bom at Kirriemuir, Forfar- 
shire, 9 May 1860, the ninth child and 
third and youngest son of Da^^d Barrie, 
hand-loom weaver, of Kirriemuir, by his 
•wife, Jlargaret, daughter of Alexander 
O^vy, stonemason. He was educated 
first at Glasgow Academy, where his 
brother Alexander was a teacher, and, 
from 1873, when Alexander %ras appointed 
inspector of schools of the district, at 
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Dumfries Academy. He matriculated at 
Edinburgh University in 1878, and gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1882. EVom his boyhood he 
had determined to Tvrite, and in January 
1883 he was appointed leader-writer and 
sub-editor on the Nottingham Journal. 
His articles were thorough and complete 
within the required length and he had 
enough spare time for sketches and stories 
which he dispatched at a venture. Some, 
in which liirriemuir was disguised as 
‘Thrums’, were published anonymously 
in the St. James's Gazette, of which 
Frederick Greenwood [q.v.] was editor. 

Against Greenwood’s advice Barrie 
moved to London in March 1885 and 
again lived without struggling. He UTOte 
for many magazines and now (Sir) W. 
Robertson Nicoll [q.v.] began his staunch 
support of his brother Scot by publishing 
serially (1887-1888) over the signature 
of ‘Gavin OgUvy’ in the British Weekly 
Barrie’s ‘When A Man’s Smgle, A Tale 
of Literary Life’. Barrie published his 
first book. Better Dead, in November 1887 
at his own expense. It was an immature 
joke, cost one shilling, but almost paid its 
expenses. The years 1888 and 1889 were 
memorable ones in the author’s life. In 
1888 Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
published Auld Licht Idylls, sketches of 
Thrums, and When A Man’s Single xmder 
Barrie’s own signature. ‘Gavin Ogilvy’ 
was expiring. He died in December after 
signing his name to An Edinburgh Eleven, 
a skit on his professors, published by 
Nicoll in paper covers as a Christmas extra 
to the British Weekly. In 1889 Hodder 
and Stoughton published A Window in 
Thrums, a companion volume of Scottish 
episodes, and Donald Macleod accepted 
‘The Little Minister’ for serial publica- 
tion in Good Words. In 1890 My Lady 
Nicotine was published. It aroused com- 
ment because of its pleasant humour and 
a growing ciuiosity to know what, if any, 
brand of smoking mixture was disguised 
as Arcadia. 

In 1891 Barrie’s bent towards the stage 
began to unfold. In April a play by him- 
self and Henry Brereton Marriott Wat- 
son, Richard Savage, was produced at a 
matinee. In May Ibsen’s Ghost was put 
on as a front piece by J. L. Toole [q.v.] 
at the suggestion of (Sir) Henry Irving 
[q.v.], and in July the British Weekly 
brought out a sixteen-page illustrated 
supplement, J. M. Barrie, a Literary and 
Biographical Portrait. It was early, per- 
haps, for so recently fledged an author to 
achieve a recognition from the press so 


noticeable. At the year’s end, Toole paid 
£200 for a three-act farce. Walker, London, 
which ran for 511 consecutive perfor- 
mances from 25 February 1892. But more 
profitable was Barrie’s first novel. The 
Little Minister. Its pubheation in book 
form in October 1891 was secured for 
Messrs. Cassell by (Sir) T. W. Reid [q.v.], 
who, always alert to fresh talent, had 
attached Barrie to the staff of his new 
weekly paper the Speaker with (Sir) Arthur 
Thomas Quiller-Couch, H. W. Massing- 
ham [q.v.] and Augustine Birrell [q.v.]. 
The Little Minister was an instantaneous 
success. 

But Barrie was looldng to the stage as 
a. means of expression. He collaborated 
with (Sir) A. Conan Doyle [q.v.] in a 
Ubretto for Richard D’Oyly Carte’s opera 
company at the Savoy Theatre, Jane 
Annie; or. The Good Conduct Prize (May 
1893), without success ; and, commissioned 
by Irving, he completed The Professor’s 
Love Story in the autumn of 1892. Irving 
was not satisfied and the play went the 
round of West End managers. The Ameri- 
can rights were secured by Edward Smith 
Willard for £50 and he played in it in the 
United States with marked success. Under 
new arrangements, for Barrie now had 
Arthur Addison Bright as his agent, 
Willard produced The Professor’s Love 
Story at the Comedy Theatre, London, in 
June 1894 and transferred it to the Garrick 
Theatre. It had a combined run of 144 
performances. 

In that year (1894) Barrie married 
Mary, daughter of George AnseU, a 
licensed victualler in Bayswater. She was 
a yoimg actress who had played Nanny 
O’Brien in Walker, London. After a 
honeymoon in Switzerland they settled 
in 1895 in Gloucester Road, South Ken- 
sington, where they remained for seven 
years. There were no children of the 
marriage. 

Meanwhile Barrie was working upon a 
tribute to his mother, Margaret Ogilvy 
(1896), written with a frankness of affec- 
tion from which a good many authors 
would have shied and wliich took and 
held the favour of his more tender ad- 
mirers ; and upon two novels of Scottish 
life. Sentimental Tommy (1896) and its 
sequel. Tommy and Grizel (1900). The 
two books make an odd story and contain 
an analysis of a tortured literary mind 
and the tragical consequences to which it 
might lead, wth a glimpse, by the way, 
of the Peter Pan who was to be. A fanci- 
ful description of a Scottish boy. Tommy, 
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in a slum of south London, his mother’s 
renunciation of Aaron Latta, the coward 
to whom she had been betrothed, and 
her flight from Tlirums to London Avith 
Sandys, her braggart husband, her struggle 
to bring up her two children. Tommy and 
Elspeth, Tommy’s inventions and stories 
of a Scottish village which he had never 
seen, and the rescue of himself and Elspeth 
by Latta on their mother’s death are the 
bare bones of the first book. But it is in 
the analysis of the boy dramatizing him- 
self and in his invented stories of the 
unloiown but wonderful small town in 
which the interest lies. From London 
the two cluldren are transplanted to 
Thrums, where Tommy becomes the leader 
of the village boyhood, always playing a 
part, now Elspeth’s protector, now the 
champion of Griselda, the Painted Lady’s 
daughter, now Charles Stuart on the run 
in 'the heather, now the antagonist of 
Cathro the schoolmaster, but sometimes 
with a laugh as he catches a glimpse of 
what he really is and contrasts it with the 
heroic figure which he cannot but make 
himself out to be. Tommy and Grizel 
carries on the account. These were the 
last novels which Barrie 'wrote. The Lillie 
While Bird (1902), Peler Pan in Kensing- 
lon Gardens (1900), and Peler and Wendy 
(1911) are all variations upon the theme 
of Peter Pan. 

At this time Charles Frohman, the 
American impresario, was seeking a play 
which would give an opportunity to 
Maude Adams, a young actress in whom 
he had great faith. A dramatized version 
by Barrie of The Lillie Minislcr followed 
the book too closely to appeal to Froh- 
man; but Barrie changed the character 
and origin of the heroine, and The Lillie 
Minislcr appeared successfully at Wash- 
ington in September 1897. Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Frederick Biarrison produced 
it at the Haymarkct Theatre (November 
1897) with Maude as the Little Minister 
and Winifred Emery, his ■wife, as Lady 
Babbie. It ran for a year and Barrie 
acknowledged afterwards that between 
England and America this play brought 
him £80,000. 

A cricket-match arranged by Barrie at 
Sherc in 1887 -with players who mostly 
had played little cricket before included 
Joseph Thomson [q.v.], the explorer of 
Morocco. He invented for the team the 
name of Allahakbairie. For four or five 
summers the Allahakbarries played not 
too strenuous cricket at Broadway, Shore, 
and other places. Later, coimty cricketers 


and really fast bowlers were admitted, 
two-day matches were played, and the 
team foundered. The summer montlis 
were spent at Black Lake Cottage, a small 
house opposite to Moor Park by Farnliam 
which Barrie, in 1900, had given to his 
■wife, and, cricketing being over, Barrie 
gave himself to the •\vriting of plays and 
the building up, among the pine-trees 
above the garden in company -with the 
five little boys of Arthur Llewelyn Da'vies, 
of the story of Peler Pan. But other work 
was completed first. The Wedding Guesl, 
produced by Arthur Bourchlcr [q.v.] at 
the Garrick Theatre in September 1900, 
was hardly a success and certainly not a 
failure. It ran for 100 performances — a 
play in the fasluonable mould, a problem 
play, as the saying went. An artist 
marries the daughter of the great house 
in the great house and a •witness is brought 
in from outside according to Scottish 
custom, a woman who a year ago was the 
mistress of the artist. She now carries a 
baby. The disclosure, the intolerant ignor- 
ance of the girl-wife, the gradual com- 
promise by which the crisis is smoothed 
over are all in the fashion of the day. 
The -wise old spinster is the Idndly Felice 
of The Lillie Minister and a family rela- 
tionsliip exists between the Earl of Rin- 
toul and Mr. Fairbaim, but there is more 
of Barrie in Sentimental Tommy than in 
either of these plays. 

Quality Street was first performed at 
Toledo, Oliio, in October 1901 and was 
transferred to the IGiickerboclcer Theatre, 
New York, with Maude Adams as Phoebe 
Throssel. Barrie was now established as 
a successful dramatist in both England 
and America, and Quality Street, a senti- 
mental comedy set in a small English 
to'WTi during Napoleonic days, had an 
equal success in both countries. In Lon- 
don at the Vaudeville Theatre (September 
1002) Phoebe Throssel was played by 
Miss Ellalinc Terriss and Valentine Brown, 
the dashing young doctor, by her husband, 
(Sir) Sejunour Hicks. The comedy was 
not for everyone. There were playgoers 
who felt moments of embarrassment at 
the more cloying passages, but the play 
with its twists of plot and humour kept 
the stage for 450 performances, was re- 
vived at the Haymarkct Theatre in 
August 1921, and, translated into German 
as Qualitiil Strasse, ran for months in 
Berlin during the war of 1014—1018, 

Three months before Quality Street 
■was produced in London, Barrie moved 
to a small regency house, Leinster Corner, 
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facing the Bayswater Road, -with a stable 
behind ■which he turned into a study. 
Across the toad -were Kensington Gardens 
to which Barrie obtained a much-treasured 
private key from the first commissioner 
of Works. There, ■with Luath, his New- 
foundland, almost as big as himself, he 
might be seen on any day dreaming over 
Peter Pan. 

A more ambitious play. The Admirable 
Crichton, was presented by Prohman in 
November 1902 at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. Here was that valuable touch 
of acidity which keeps plays alive. It is 
the story of a radical peer with a tory soul, 
the Earl of Loam, who believes at 5 o’clock 
once a month in the equality of the classes, 
and a butler, Crichton, who believes that 
rank is the order of nature. The first act 
shows Lord Loam and his daughters 
having tea in the dra'wing-room ■with their 
servants. In the second act they have 
been ■wrecked upon a deserted Pacific 
island and nature begins to put Crichton, 
the ingenious butler, in his rightful place. 
In the third act he is king of the island. 
The house which he has built is lit with 
electricity, a chain of bonfires round the 
coast awaits only the movement of a 
switch to burst into flames, and the 
daughters, great himters and good cooks, 
■with the invaluable Cockney ^veeny, all 
aspire to Crichton’s hand. Crichton’s 
choice is Lady hlary, the eldest daughter, 
but as he is on the point of announcing 
his choice a ship is seen on the horizon 
and its hooter is heard. Crichton is faced 
with a problem: do nothing, and the ship 
will go : reply, and once more he is a butler. 
With a pull of the lever he sets the bon- 
fires burning, and as the officers of the 
rescue ship enter the house he replies to 
a timid word from Lady Mary, ‘Milady’. 
In the fourth act the old order has uncom- 
fortably returned. A book has been ■writ- 
ten about the family experiences in which 
Crichton is hardly mentioned. He gives 
notiee of his intention to marry Tweeny 
and take a public-house, ‘The Case Is 
Altered’. After the war of 1914r-1918, 
Barrie changed the last act to the play’s 
disadvantage by lea^ving Crichton’s fate 
■uncertain. A pity, for the reader may be 
quite sure that ■within two years ‘ The Case 
Is Altered’ would have become a Grand 
Hotel. No doubt both Lord Loam and 
Crichton are larger than life, just as are 
so many of the characters of Dickens, but 
it does not follow, any more than in the 
case of Dickens’s characters, that they 
are xmtrue. This play, ■with an admir- 
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able cast — (Dame) Irene Vanbrugh, (Sir) 
Gerald du Mauiier [q.v.], Henry BrodHbb 
Irving, and Henry Kemble [q.v.] — ran for 
328 performances and was followed, in 
September 1903, by an odd comedy, lAttle 
Mary. The creche boxes of children (to 
reappear, children and all, in A Kiss For 
Cinderella) at the back of the parlom of a 
chemist’s shop, and the dialogue between 
the twelve-year-old granddaughter of the 
chemist and the Earl of Carlton open 
the play in the true Barrie fashion. It 
owed its success to some excellent scenes 
between the Earl of Carlton and his son 
Cecil and the alacrity ■with which the 
public took up the phrase ‘Little Mary’ 
as a euphemism for ‘stomach’. 

Peter Pan had gro^wn to full stature in 
the pinewoods behind Black Lake Cot- 
tage and now sought for his shadow in the 
nursery of the Darlings at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre on 27 December 1904. 
Nana, the dog-nurse. Tinker Bell, Wendy, 
the Never Never Land, the kindly Red 
Indians, the furious pirates, Smee, Starkey, 
with Captain Hook at their head, and, 
above all, the erocodile ■with the eight-day 
clock ticking away inside of him are house- 
hold words to-day, but in 1904 no one but 
Barrie had any faith in them. (Sir) H. Beer- 
bohm Tree [q.v.] thought that Barrie had 
gone mad. BVohman wanted to defer the 
production. Barrie liimself from the begin- 
ning was confident that Peter Pan would 
not only attract but would be produced 
at Christmas-time year after year. For a 
fortnight it looked as if Tree and Frohman 
were going to be justified. Then children 
of all ages flocked to the play until it 
closed on 1 April 1905, to be re^vived at 
nearly every Christmas season afterwards. 
The lagoon scene was added for the first 
revival. It explains why the Red Indians 
protected the children from the pirates. 
Was not Tiger Lily rescued by Peter Pan 
at the risk of his life? ‘To die’, he said 
■with a shaking voice, ‘■will be an a^svfully 
big adventure.’ The line is to be remem- 
bered if only because it was quoted by 
Barrie’s great friend Frohman as he 
plunged to his death in the Lvsitania. 

Four days after Peter Pan was shelved 
for the summer Alice-Sit-hy-lhe-Fire was 
produced at the same theatre. It was 
■written for Ellen Teny [q.v.], but the 
theme had little life in it and she never 
felt easy in her part. Nevertheless, it ran 
for 115 performances, a satire upon the 
social play of the times which has not 
been re^vived. The year 1900 was the 
cause of another satire still less successful. 
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A friend of Barrie was standing for the 
liberal party in the heart of the tariff 
reform area and won the seat. Barrie was 
present at the final meetings and on his 
return to London wrote with considerable 
enjoyment Josephine, It is a political 
binrlesque and Barrie admitted that he 
had been so careful to baflle the censor, 
who banned political plays, that he had 
made it quite unintelligible to any 
audience. Frederick Harrison of the Hay- 
market Theatre nibbled at it and re- 
frained. Gerald du Maurier, cast for 
Josephine, refused to act the part. Froh- 
man the faithfid came to the rescue and 
with two one-act plays put on the first 
triple bill at the Comedy Theatre in April. 
It failed completely and all three plays 
have ceased to exist in any form. 

None the less, the idea of a play with a 
political environment clung, and two 
words spoken by his friend from a balcony 
out of an expiring throat after his election 
were an inspiration. What Every Woman 
Knows opens with a flawless first act. 
John Shand, the yoimg ticket-collector- 
student, enters into a contract with the 
father, Alick Wylie, to many Maggie, 
sister of David and James Wylie, the girl 
■\vithout charm, in flve years if called upon 
to do so, in return for £300. In the second 
act Shand is returned to parliament. He 
has the support of two aristocratic friends, 
the Comtesse de la Brifere and her niece. 
Lady Sybil Tenterden (originally Lazen- 
by). Maggie proposes to cancel their con- 
tract. This he declines to do. In the third 
act he is married but is caught by Maggie 
in an avowal of passion to Lady Sybil. 
Maggie determines to fight for her man. 
Her method is to send him for a holiday 
to the country house of the Comtesse 
de la Brifere where Lady Sybil is staying. 
In the fourth act the cards have been 
stacked in favour of Jlaggie. Lady Sybil 
and John Shand thrown together are un- 
utterably bored. The Cabinet minister, 
responsible for a speech to be made by 
Shand at a big political rally, finds the 
draft shown to him unworthy of the 
occasion: and then ‘all’s well’ is reached 
by the emergence of Maggie with a new 
draft containing the quips which had 
made Shand famous, the delight of the 
Cabinet minister, and the reconciliation 
of husband and wife. The play was one 
of Barrie’s greatest successes in London. 
It opened in September 1908 at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 

Barrie’s enthusiasm for the stage then 
dwindled for a time. In October 1909 he 


obtained a divorce from his ■wife and in 
November moved to a flat in Adelphi 
Terrace overlooking the river. In March 
1910 he was responsible for a triple bill 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre consisting 
of his O'vvn Old Friends and The Twelve- 
Pound Look, and The Sentimentalists by 
George Meredith [q.v.]. Meredith’s one- 
act play failed and was replaeed by 
Barrie’s A Slice of Life. Repertory seasons 
were in the air and with this triple bill 
Justice by John Galsworthy [q.v.], The 
Madras House by Harley G. Granville- 
Barker, and Misalliance by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw were alternatively staged. The 
season was imsuccessful. Again there was 
an interval. 

In May 1012 occurred sometliing which, 
on account of its astuteness, no survey of 
Barrie’s life can disregard. There appeared 
by the water in Kensington Gardens a 
bronze statue of Peter Pan blowing his 
pipes. There was no unveiling ceremony. 
Barrie had thought of it, had commissioned 
Sir George Brampton [q.v.] to make it, 

! had paid for it, and had arranged with the 
first commissioner of Works to have it 
privately erected. A question was asked 
about it in parh'ament when it was dis- 
covered; but the statue was so appro- 
priate and so clearly an embellishment 
that authority did not disturb it. 

In the autumn of 1912 came another 
triple bill at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
of which Barrie’s play Rosalind alone 
found favour. Next year (1913) the King 
created him a baronet, and in the autumn 
he finished at last a play in three acts, The 
Adored One, A Legend of the Old Bailey. 
It treated a trial for murder as a lark. 
Some, like Sir John Hare [q.v.] who 
played the judge, had doubts of its suc- 
cess, but if Barrie could get away with 
Little Mary, why not with The Adored 
One 7 Mrs. Patrick Campbell [q.v.], a 
tower of strength, was the murderess, but 
even during the first act the author felt 
the temperature of the house falling and 
knew’ that the play had failed. It was 
altered in vain and languished for ten 
weeks from 4 September 1913, before it 
died. All that remains of it now is a one- 
act play. Seven Women. On the outbreak 
of war in 1914, Barrie’s help was called 
upon and given. For special charity per- 
formances he wrote onc-act plays of which 
many have disappeared for ever. In 1915 
soldiers returning for forty-eight hours’ 
leave from the squalor of the trenches 
wanted music, gaiety, bright lights, faces, 
and frocks — revues, not Ibsen. Barrie 
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wrote Rosy Rapture, The Pride of the 
Beauty Chorus. Gaby Deslys, a French 
actress, famous for her acrobatic dancing, 
played Rosy, but the revue, wliich in- 
cluded some cinematography, wobbled. 
Frohman in New York was sent for to 
pull it together, but he went down in the 
Lusitania and once more a Barrie play 
had a short run. 

In 1916, however, lie took new life with 
Gerald du Maiurier. A Kiss For Cinderella, 
produced at Wyndham’s Theatre in March, 
ran to full houses for 166 performances 
and was revived that Cliristmas at the 
IGngsway Theatre. The babies in boxes 
had crept in from Little Mary and the 
‘slavey’ from Aliee-Sit-by-the-Fire, but 
du Maurier, as Robert the policeman one 
moment and Prince Charming of the 
pantomime the next, was new, and Cinder- 
ella’s dream of a state ball at Buckingham 
Palace was as brilliantly funny a scene as 
its author ever wrote. 

For a good many years Barrie had had 
in his mind the theme that if people had 
a second chance they would in their new 
environment make the same mistakes 
which they had made before. The idea 
was taken out and dusted, as it were, and 
put back again. But in the spring of 1917 
he set to work upon it and in October 
Rear Brutus was produced — again by 
du Jlaurier — at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Barrie had added the poetry of a mid- 
summer night, the mystery of a magic 
wood, and Lob from old English foUc-Iore 
as a host. In the first act the draiving- 
room curtains are torn aside to reveal the 
magic wood and one by one the ill-assorted 
guests wander out through the French 
windows into their other life. In the third 
act they gradually come to themselves, 
except in the case of Dearth, the artist, to 
whom must be attributed the triumph of 
the play. In the first act his wife, Alice, 
who was liis model, and Dearth, who 
drinks, are estranged. During the imagi- 
nary other life he is shown painting with 
a daughter to keep him company and the 
long scene between these two charmed 
everyone who saw it. In the last act 
Dearth and his wife are reconciled and, in 
a subtle piece of theatre, are seen crossing 
the window arm in arm with the dream 
chUd following them. The play ran for 
365 performances. 

Mary Rose, with a fantastic sub-title. 
The Island That Wants To Be Visited, 
followed at the Haymarket Theatre in 
April 1920. It is a romantic theme with 
embarrassing moments for those too 
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fastidious for the emotional frankness 
with which Barrie could always write 
but never speak, some admirably drawn 
characters, and one or two vital scenes 
which brought people again and again to 
the theatre: that scene, for instance, 
where the elderly husband and wife 
admit to each other that, although 
they had believed themselves heart- 
broken, happiness would keep breaking 
through. 

During the past ten years Barrie had 
written a great number of one-act plays, 
many of which, like The Twelve-Pound 
Look (1910), .The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals (1917), and Shall We Join the 
Ladies?, were masterpieces of construc- 
tion, Shall We Join the Ladies? was first 
performed with a star cast at the opening 
of the new theatre of the Dramatic 
Academy (May 1921). A simpleton, as 
his twelve guests think, announces that 
his brother has been murdered and that 
the murderer is among his guests. One 
'after another they faU into traps which 
I the simpleton has laid for them, and at 
I the end it seems that any one of them 
1 might be guilty. Possibly the author him- 
t self was no more aware which one than 
the audience. 

There remains of his plays The Boy 
David, a dramatization of the biblical 
story. It opened in London in December 
1936 in a theatre probably too large 
(His Majesty’s), was long enough delayed 
to outlive expectation, and was too thin 
in characterization. It ran for only 55 
performances, a pity, since it was the last 
work wliich Barrie did. 

In this tale of rare failure and much 
achievement, Barrie only thrice owed his 
inspiration to the circumstances of the 
day: Josephine, the political skit, The 
Wedding Guest, the problem play, and 
The Well-Remembered Voice (1918), the 
war himger for lost sons. In two other 
one-act plays. The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals and The New Word (1915), he was 
merely using the war as a background for 
his oivn ideas. Few authors have been 
more individual. 

Barrie died in London 19 Jime 1937. 
He received honorary degrees from the 
imiversities of St. Andrews (1898), Edin- 
burgh (1909), Oxford (1926), and Cam- 
bridge (1930); was elected lord rector of 
St. Andrews University in 1919 and chan- 
cellor of Edinburgh University in 1930; 
and was appointed to the Order of Merit 
in 1922. 

There is a drawing of Barrie, by 
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W. T. Monnington, whicli lias been 
placed in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Denis Mackail, The Story of J. M. B., 1941 ; 
The Plays of J. M. Barrie, edited by A. E. 
Wilson, 1942 ; personal knowledge.] 

A. E. \V. JIason. 

BARTLET, JAMES VERNON (1803- 
1940), eeclesiastical historian, was bom at 
Searborough 15 August 1803, the only son 
of George Donald Bartlet, an English 
Presbyterian minister who had a private 
school at Scarborough from 1802 to 1804 
and was headmaster of Mill Hill from 1804 
to 1808, by his -wife, Susan Robe McNellan, 
of Alloa, near Stirling. Vernon Bartlet was 
edueated at liis father’s private school in 
Highgate and at Highgate School, whence 
he proceeded in 1882 ivith a scholarship 
to Exeter College, Oxford. He obtained a 
first class in classical moderations (1883), 
a second class in literac humaniores (1880), 
and a first class in theology (1887). He 
won the senior Hall-Houghton 'Greek 
Testament prize in 1889. In that year 
he became a tutor and the first librarian 
at the newly established Mansfield College, 
Oxford, wldch he had entered in 1887 and 
where he studied under A. M. Fairbairn 
[q.v.]; and at Mansfield College he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1928, being 
senior tutor from 1890 to 1900 and there- 
after professor of church history. He 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
St. Andrews University in 1904. He was 
twice married: first, in 1900 to Mary 
Elizabeth (died 1904), daughter of Robert 
Edward Gibson, surgeon, of Norwich; 
secondly, in 1900 to Sarah, daughter of 
James Burgess, Congregational minister, 
of Little Baddow, Essex. By the first 
marriage there were two sons, the younger 
of whom died in infancy. Bartlet died at 
Oxford 5 August 1940. 

In 1900 Bartlet published The Apostolic 
Age: its Life, Doctrine, Worship and Polity. 
He contributed commentaries on The Acts 
(1901) and on St. Mark (1922) to the 
‘Century Bible’ series. His Birkbeck 
lectures, delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1924, were edited by 
Dr. Cecil Jolm Cadoux and published 
posthumously (1943) as Church-Life and 
Church-Order During the First Four Cen- 
turies. He was a frequent contributor to 
symposia, encyclopaedias, and theological 
journals, his work being marked by care- 
ful learning and his owa emphasis. For 
Bartlet the prophetic character of original 
Christianity, expressed in terms of the 
Holy Spirit on the divine side, and of 
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moral personality on the human, was 
definitive; and he was always sensitive 
to manifestations of this character in later 
piety, whether in orthodox or in heretical 
circles. His presentation was strictly his- 
torical in its perspectives : neither to terms 
nor to the thought-forms which they repre- 
sent did he allow finality. This presenta- 
tion the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology, of which Bartlet was secretary 
from 1894 until 1930, did much to nurture. 
Its applications are shoivn ivith penetra- 
tion in the chapters contributed by Bart- 
let to Christianity in History, A Study of 
Religious Development (1917), in wliich he 
collaborated with Alexander James Carljde. 

Keenly interested in Christian reunion, 
Bartlet took a prominent part in the 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
held at Lausanne in 1927. Although never 
ordained, he was regarded as a recognized 
leader in the Congregational churches. 
Tall, dignified in bearing, deh'cate, and of 
valetudinarian habits, he was a vehement 
teetotaller ; tobacco was abhorrent to him. 
Yet his personal influence on generations 
of students was incalculable. The length 
of his words and sentences bewildered, 
even offended, the less patient and re- 
flective ; his gentleness, sincerity, and deep 
devotion won the affeetion of all. 

[C. J. Cadoux, Biographical Memoir pre- 
fixed to J. V. Bartlet, Church-Life and Church- 
Order During the First Four Centuries, 1943 
(bibliography and portrait) ; Mansfield College 
Magazine, January 1041 ; personal know- 
ledge.] Geoftoey F. Nuttai,!,. 

BATESON, Sin ALEXANDER DING- 
WALL (1800-1935), judge, was born at 
Allcrton, near Liverpool, 30 April 1800, 
the youngest of the six sons of William 
Gandy Bateson, a partner in a well-known 
firm of shipping solicitors in Liverpool, 
by his wife, .Agnes Dingivall, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Blaikie, of Aberdeen. He was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Oxford, being in his youth both a foot- 
baller and a cricketer. Called to the bar 
by the Inner Temple in 1891, he began his 
professional career in the chambers of 
(Sir) Joseph Walton [q.v.]. With such 
backing and under such a mentor he had 
no long wait for practice: he quickly 
specialized in shipping work, mainly in 
salvage and collision cases in the Admiralty 
division, occasionally in the Commercial 
Court. His progress was steady rather 
than eventful, but before long he had 
secured the confidence of the maritime 
business community more by liis accuracy 
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in every detail of his cases and by his educated at home and trained at an early 
capaeity for decision than through any age as a violinist under J, T. Carrodus 
profound legal learning. With a pleasing [q.v.], appearing in puhlicwhen only seven 
voice, incisive in manner and speech, his years old at the entertainments organized 
advocacy -was lucid and businesslike. by her aunt Emma Cons in the ‘Royal 
In 1900 Bateson was appointed jimior Victoria Coffee Music Hall’, as it was then 
counsel to the Admiralty for Admiralty called. Miss Cons had secured a lease of 
division work: in 1910, with his friend and the theatre in Lambeth originally (1818) 
principal rival in the Admiralty Court, called the Royal Cohourg Theatre and 
(Sir) E. M. Hill [q.v.], he took silk, and renamed (1833) the Victoria Theatre, 
thereafter there were fcAv cases in the familiarly kno^vn as the ‘Old Vic’: she 
Admiralty division in which he was not reopened it as the Royal Victoria Coffee 
on one side or the other. He was elected Music Hall on 27 December 1880. Miss 
a bencher of his Inn in 1920. Under the Cons, a social worker closely associated 
Administration of Justice Act (1925) ivith Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, and 
power was given to appoint an additional Octavia HiU [qq.v.], seems to have been 
judge of the Probate, Divorce, and Ad- led to take this step by John HoUingshead 
miralty division, and with the imiversal [q.v.], the famous manager of the Gaiety 
approbation of the bar, in a unde circle of Theatre : their idea was to open a popular 
which Bateson had great personal popu- music-haU for the working classes in which 
larity, the lord chancellor (Viscount Cave) no alcoholic liquor shotild he obtainable, 
in the May of that year selected him for In 1890 the Baylis family emigrated to 
appointment to the office. Entirely con- South Africa, where they toured the 
versant as Bateson was uath maritime law coimtry giving musical entertainments 
and practice, the jirobate and matrimonial vmder great difficulties of transport. LUian 
jurisdiction in which he was thus also Baylis eventually settled in Johannesburg, 
laimched was an uncharted sea for him, where she taught music and trained a 
but, although perhaps he never qmte ladies’ orchestra; but in 1898 Miss Cons 
martered all the historical principles of persuaded her niece to return to England 
the earlier ecclesiastical law, his very to assist her in the management of the 
soimd common sense stood him in good Royal Victoria Hall. Hitherto the enter- 
stead, and his innate modesty enabled tainments had consisted of oratorio and 
him to take full advantage of assistance ballad concerts intei-spersed with variety 
proffered by the bar. Dignified, courteous and scientific lectures, as well as temper- 
to all, and probing carefully into the facts ance meetings. Plays and operas could 
of each case, Bateson was rarely misled by not be given \mder the lord chamberlain’s 
any witness, and he continued to show that regulations, but in the case of opera these 
supreme judicial qualification, the capacity were evaded by presenting selections from 
for decision. In the result he gave full operas with tableaux vivanis in costume, 
satisfaction not only to the shipping com- LUian Baylis became acting manager in 
munity but also to other litigants and to 1898 and in 1899 engaged Charles Corri as 
' the bar. He seldom reserved a judgement, musical director. This partnership lasted 
and he disliked anything which attracted for over thirty years, during Avhich time 
public attention to himself. the musical activities of the haU were con- 

Bateson’s outside interests included siderably developed, although symphony 
agriculture, forestry, and shooting, and concerts were financially unsuccessful, 
for many years he farmed in the county Miss Baylis was one of the first to seize 
of Kirkcudbright. He married in 1893 on the cinematograph as a popular enter- 
Isabel Mary (died 1919), fourth daughter tainment, especially for children, but 
of William Latham, Q.C., and had four dropped it after a few years when it 
sons and two daughters. He died in Lon- became a general commercial enterprise 
don, while still upon the bench, 11 Janu- which presented films which she con- 
ary 1935. sidered imsuitable for the young. 

[The Times, 12 January 1935; private Miss Cons died in 1912 and Lilian Baylis 
information.) Noel Middleton. became sole manager of the hall. Miss 

Cons’s interests had been primarily social 
BAYLIS, LILIAN MARY (1874-1937), and religious ; her niece shared these inter- 
theatrical manager, was born in London ests but was now free to raise the whole 
9 May 1874, the eldest daughter of Edward artistic standard of her theatre, which she 
William Baylis, singer, by his tvife, Eliza- advertised as ‘The People’s Opera House’, 
beth Cons, singer and pianist. She was Wiffiam Poel [q.v.], who had been manager 
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from 1881 to 1883, had offered to bring 
his o-^vn dramatic company in 1900, but 
this offer had had to be refused owing to 
the lord chamberlain’s regulations; an 
offer of Shakespeare recitals in costume 
made by Mr. George Owen and Mr. 
William Bridges-Adams in 1911 came to 
nothing. After 1912 the restrictions seem 
to have been lifted ; a few plays of a popu- 
lar type were performed, but -with little 
success. In April 1914 Miss Rosina Filippi 
presented Shakespeare for the first time, 
and also The School for Scandal. She had 
\vished to perform Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Candida, but this play was abandoned, 
probably because no suitable actress was 
available for the name part. 

The development of the Old Vic as the 
‘home of Shakespeare’ was first made 
possible by the W’ar of 1914—1918, which 
rendered all theatrical enterprise so pre- 
carious that actors of distinction were glad 
to join a Shakespeare company at the 
Old Vic at very modest salaries for the 
sake of a secure engagement. Between 
1914 and 1923 all the plays of Shakespeare 
were performed there under various pro- 
ducers ; Miss Baylis took no part in pro- 
duction but limited herself to general 
management. By the end of the war the 
Old Vic had become one of London’s lead- 
ing theatres, drawing audiences from all 
parts of the capital, and Miss Baylis began 
to be aw'are that she was now doing •what 
should have been the work of a national 
theatre. Sadler’s Wells Theatre in Isling- 
ton was acquired and rebuilt, mainly 
through the energy of (Sir) Reginald 
Rowe, and reopened in 1931 as an ‘Old 
Vie’ for north London ; after a short time 
it was found more practicable to confine 
performances there to opera and ballet, 
drama being given at the Old Vic. Miss 
Baylis found herself obliged to delegate 
much of the management to others, but 
controlled the t^vo theatres to the end of 
her life. She died at Stockwell 25 Novem- 
ber 1937. 

Lilian Baylis’s achievement was the 
creation of a true people’s theatre and 
opera-house out of what had begun as a 
philanthropic temperance institution. She i 
had the reputation of being a hard woman, 
because she was always struggling with 
inadequate resources : she herself admitted 
that she was ill-cducatcd, but she had a 
sure instinct for finding the right col-; 
laborators. She was devoutly religious, 
full of broad-minded humanitj", and shci 
kept her theatres going mainly by the 
intense personal affection and idealism i 


which she inspired in all who worked 
with her. 

Miss Baylis was appointed C.H. in 1929 
and received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Oxford (1924) and Birming- 
ham (1934). 

A chalk drawing of Miss Baylis, by 
(Sir) William Rothenstein (1922), and an 
oil painting, by Ethel Gabain, are at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. A third portrait, 
by Charles E. Butler, hangs in the Old 
Vic Theatre. 

[The Times, 20, 29, and 30 November 1937 ; 
Sybil and Russell Thorndike, Lilian Baylis, 
1938 ; Lilian Baylis .and Cicely Hamilton, The 
Old Vic, 1920 ; 15. G. Harcourt Williams, Four 
Years at the Old Vic, 1929—1933, 193.5; Vic- 
IVells. The Worh of Lilian Baylis, edited by 
E. G. Harcourt Williams, 1938; E. J. Dent, 
A Theatre for Everybody, 1943; Norman 
Marshall, The Other Theatre, 1947 ; Who's Who 
in the Theatre, 1930.] Edwaud J. Dent. 


BAYLY, Sm LEWIS (1857-1938), ad- 
miral, was born at Woolwich, 28 September 
1857, the third son of Captain Neville 
Bayly, of the Royal Horse ArtUlerj', by his 
wife, Henrietta Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of General Charles George Gordon, of 
the Royal Artillery, and great-nephew of 
Admiral Sir Richard Keats [q.v.]. He 
was educated in the Britannia, passing 
out in 1872 as a na'vigating cadet, but 
he was promoted to sub-lieutenant for 
na'vigating duties in 1870, when the na'vi- 
gating branch was abolished and changed 
over to the executive branch ; he became 
lieutenant in 1881. He served in the 
Ashanti campaign (1873) and in the Congo 
expedition (1875) in the Encounter, and 
in the Egyptian war of 1882. In 1883 he 
■specialized in torpedo, but his first impor- 
tant appointment was as naval attache to 
the United States of America in June 
1900; in the two years there he gained 
experience which was to stand lum in good 
stead in his last appointment. 

In 1907, after having commanded the 
cruiser Talbot on the China station and 
the battleslup Queen in the Mediterranean, 
Bayly was selected for the command of 
the destroyer flotillas in the Home Fleet, 
■\rith the rank of commodore, in the Atten- 
tive. In Bayly’s o'nTi words, ‘destroyers 
were then a comparatively new arm, and 
their capabilities when worldng in flotillas 
were not very well understood’. A fine 
seaman and a hard taskm.aster, he com- 
pleted an immense programme of exercises 
during the next t'svo years and laid solid 
foundations for the future handling and 
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administration of flotillas. In 1908 he -was 
appointed president of the War College, 
at P ortsmouth, and promoted to flag ranlc ; 
he held the presidency imtil 1911 -when 
he -was given the command of the first 
battle-cruiser squadron (flag in the 
Indomitable and later in the Lion)’, this 
was followed by the command of the 
tliird battle squadron (1913-1914, flag 
in the King Edward VII), and, in 1914, 
by that of the first battle squadron (flag 
in the Marlborough). This squadron was 
part of the Grand Fleet assembled at 
Scapa Flow on the outbreak of w’ar in 
August 1914. In September Bayly was 
promoted vice-admiral and in December 
lie was appointed to command the recently 
strengthened Channel Fleet (flag in the 
Lord Nelson), but a few days later was 
relieved of his command because, during 
exercises, one of his battleships, the F.or- 
nvidablc, was sunk by torpedo. He asked 
for a court martial, but this was refused, 
and he was appointed president of the 
Royal Naval College, Greemvich. With 
that appointment his active career ap- 
peared to have ended, but his greate^ 
work stiU lay ahead of him. In Jifly 1915 
he was appointed to command the West- 
ern Approaches wdth base at Queenstown 
and in the beginning of 1916 was raised 
to the position of commander-in-chief. 
The' German submarine campaign was at 
its height and the frequent sinkings in 
the Western Approaches could only be 
cheeked by extremely vigorous defence 
measures and by exploiting new methods 
of attacking the submarines. Bayly had 
all the qualities for conducting the anti- 
submarine campaign, but for the first two 
years he never had sufficient sliips for the 
large area for which he was responsible, 
until, in 1917, welcome reinforcements 
from the United States began to arrive. 

who had been promoted admiral 
in 1917, proved the ideal commander of 
a mixed Anglo-American force. He made 
the senior United States officer (Captain 
Joel Roberts Poinsett Pringle, afterwards 
vice-admiral) his chief of staff, the 
first foreign naval officer to hold such an 
appointment, and he mixed the ships of 
the two navies in his flotillas and squad- 
rons so that after a few months they were 
all one navy. Although in his own service 
his reputation was that of a hard task- 
master with a brusque, intolerant manner, 
the American navy discovered a human 
side which led him to be known to all 
American sailors as ‘UncleLewis’. Itisno 
exaggeration to say that by the time the 


war was over, he was as well known in the 
United States as in his own country. It 
was the joint practice of naval warfare 
that broadened and deepened into a sym- 
patbetic understanding between Bayly 
and Pringle and all those who served 
under them, and this understanding 
spread to wider reaches and helped 
materially to cement friendship between 
the two English-speaking countries. 

In 1921 Bayly, who had retired in July 
1919, visited the United States as the 
guest of the Queenstown Association, a 
club formed by officers who had served 
under him from 1915 to 1918, and of 
which he was vice-president. In 1934 he 
was again the guest of the American navy 
when, at the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, he unveiled a memorial, which the 
Secretary of the Navy had granted him 
permission to erect, to his American chief 
of staff, "Viee-Admiral Pringle. 

Bayly was appointed C.'V.O. in 1907, 

C. B. in 1912, K.C.B. in 1914, and K.C.M.G. 
in 1918. He received the Grand Cross of 
the Dannebrog in 1912 and the American 

D. S.O. He married in 1892 Yves Henrietta 
Stella, daughter of Henry Annesley Voy- 
sey ; there was no issue of the marriage. 
He died in London 16 May 1938. 

[The Times, 17 May 1938 ; Sir Lewis Bayly, 
Pull Together!, 1939 (portraits) ; personal 
knowledge.] W. M. James. 

BEARDMORE, WILLIAM, Baron 
Invernairn (1856-1936), shipbuilder, was 
bom at Greemvich 16 October 1856, the 
eldest son of William Beardmore, of Park- 
head, Glasgow, by his wife, Sophie Louisa 
Holfman. He was educated at Glasgow 
High School and Ayr Academy and com- 
pleted his studies at the Roysd Technical 
j College, Glasgow, and at the Royal School 
of Mines, South Kensington. He served 
his apprenticeship at Parkhead Forge, 
which, founded by David Napier [q.v.], 
had passed under the control of his father 
eleven years before. Working for long 
hours by day, he attended evening classes 
at Anderson’s College, specializing in 
chemistry and mathematics. On the death 
of his father he became in 1879 a partner 
with his uncle, Isaac Beardmore, and on 
the latter’s retirement founded the firm of 
William Beardmore & company, which 
gained world-wide fame, not only for the 
building of men-of-war and merchant 
ships, but for the construction of the R. 34, 
which was the first airship to make the 
double crossing of the Atlantic. During 
the war of 1914-1918 the Beardmore 
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shipyard, engine shops, and foundries 
rendered great service to the nation, for 
it was recognized as the best-equipped 
and most efficient establishment in the 
world. Some conception of its activities 
may be formed when it is stated that in 
the years 1006 to 1919 the firm built four 
battleships, seven cruisers, twenty-one 
destroyers, tliirteen submarines, twenty- 
four hospital ships, and one seaplane- 
carrier. For some years after the war the 
firm continued its activities successfully, 
being responsible for such notable ships 
as the Empress of France, Lancaslria, 
Cameronia, Conte Bosso, Conte Verde, 
Largs Bay, Esperance Bay, and Duchess 
of Atholl, and in April 1925 the largest 
vessel ever to leave the Beardmore slip- 
ways was floated, the first-class passenger 
and cargo steamer Conte Biancamano, 
23,121 tons, for the Lloyd Sabaudo. The 
firm also built the 9,730-ton cruiser Shrop- 
shire and two submarines. 

Soon after the laimching of this large 
man-of-war, the most serious depression 
affecting both warship and merchant ship 
construction began and the huge establish- 
ment which Beardmore had created and 
managed so successfully suffered in com- 
mon with other firms. Shipping, as well 
as ship-building, was affected by the 
depression. The Admiralty had ceased 
to place contracts for men-of-war and 
Beardmore could not secure sufficient 
mercantile work to keep the large body 
of technicians, draughtsmen, and work- 
men employed. The firm entered the field 
of locomotive construction and made 
motor-cars and commercial vehicles. But 
these experiments were not a success. It 
was one of the tragedies of the after-war 
period that the splendidly equipped ship- 
yards, engine shops, and foundries were 
without work. Eventually, in 1930, the 
shipyard was acquired by National Ship- 
builders’ Security Limited, under an agree- 1 
ment which laid down that it might not 
be used for a period of forty years. One 
year before this development Beardmore 
had severed his connexion wth the firm. 
He was an autocrat in Iiis relations with 
his employees, but was regarded as a fair 
and just employer. 

For many years Beardmore was chair- 
man of the Industrial Welfare Society in 
the activities of which he took a keen 
interest. In 1917 he was president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. He encouraged 
Antarctic exploration, his name being 
given by Sir Ernest Shackleton [q.v.] to 
a glacier discovered on one of his voyages 


to the Antarctic regions. He was also a 
keen sportsman. In 1914 he was created 
a baronet and in 1921 raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Invernaim, of Strathnairn, 
Inverness-shire. He married in 1902 
Eispeth Stiven, eldest daughter of David 
TuUis, of Glencairn, Rutherglen, Lanark- 
shire; there were no children of the 
marriage. He died at Flichity, Inverness- 
shire, 9 April 1936. 

[The Times, 10 April 1930; David ICirk- 
wood, My Life of Bevolt, 1935.] 

AncniBAiD Hunn. 

BEATTY, DAVID, first Eakl Beatty 
(1871-1936), admiral of the fleet, was born 
at Howbeck Lodge, Stapeley, near Nant- 
wich, Chesliire, 17 January 1871, the 
second son in a family of four sons and 
one daughter of Captain David Longfield 
Beatty, of the 4th Hussars, by liis first wife, 
Katherine Edith, daughter of Nicholas 
Sadleir, of Dunboyne Castle, co. Meath, a 
remarkable woman who more than once 
prophesied that England would ring ^vith 
David’s name. The Beattys were of old 
Irish stock ; the admiral’s grandfather was 
long master of the Wexford hounds, and 
his parents, when they settled in Cheshire, 
devoted themselves to himting and train- 
ing the horses sent over from the family 
estates at Borodale in county Wexford. 
It is not therefore surprising that Beatty’s 
favourite sport was hunting, or that he 
wrote to Ids sister about the battle of 
Jutland as if it had been a himt. ‘I 
describe the battle to you thus because 
only in this way would you understand it.’ 

Sea and ships had always greatly fasci- 
nated young Beatty, and there was never 
any doubt that he was destined for’ the 
navy. At thirteen years of age he passed 
into the Britannia, and on passing out 
two years later he was posted to the 
Alexandra, flagship of Prince Alfred, Duke 
of Edinburgh [q.v.], commandcr-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, and he served 
practically the whole of his time as mid- 
shipman in this slup. During the period 
from 1890 to 1892 he was under training 
ashore at Portsmoutli and at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, as acting sub- 
lieutenant, emerging with a first-class 
certificate in torpedo, a second class in 
seamanship, gunnery, and pilotage, and 
a third class in narigation. He was pro- 
moted lieutenant in August 1892, and 
spent his watch-keeping days in the train- 
ing corvette Buhy, and the battlcslups 
Camperdoxen and Trafalgar, for the most 
part in the Mediterranean. 
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Beatty’s early entliiisiasin for the navy Boxer rebellion. Sir Edward Seymour 
was damped at this time by the monotony [q.v.], the British naval commander-in- 
of. service routine; but his opportunity chief, made a gallant attempt to reach 
came in 1896, when Kitchener asked for PeWn with an international force but was 
a small force of gunboats to operate on compelled to return to HsOcu, where he 
the Nile in support of his expedition for was completely surrounded. The foreign 
the recovery of the Sudan. (Sir) Stanley settlement at Tientsin, six miles to the 
Cohdlle [q.v.], commander of the Tra/algar, south, was also besieged, and Beatty 
chose his shipmate Beatty as second-in- landed from the Barfleur to reinforce the 
command of this little expedition in stem- garrison. In this he succeeded and was 
wheel gunboats. Only three of these boats, continuously employed in sorties; in one 
one of which was Beatty’s, passed the across the river he was ambushed. 
Third Cataract, and immediately above Wounded and in severe pain, he neverthe- 
it they were hotly engaged by the Der- less brought his men back in good order, 
vishes, not without artillery. ColvUle, remaining with the rearguard until all the 
severely wounded, handed over the com- wounded had been embarked. 'While still 
mand to Beatty who immediately decided suffering from his wounds, he accepted the 
to attempt the daring manoeuvre of lead- command of a naval detachment which 
ing the flotilla upstream beyond the Arab eventually assisted in extricating Seymour 
position. He was assisted in this by the from Hsiku. For his sersdces in this cam- 
army, which, thanks to the action of the paign he was promoted captain (November 
gun'boats, had been able to establish 1900). The average age of a captain being 
artillery and infantry within close range, then forty-three, his promotion at twenty- 
Beatty, however, pressed on at full speed nine caused considerable stir, 
to Dongola, and after another stiff fight As captain, Beatty commanded (1903- 
won for the navy the honour of being the 1910) the cruisers Juno, Arrogant, Diana, 
first to occupy the town. The enemy were and Suffolk, and the battleship Queen. 
by now in full retreat, but Beatty con- His marriage had made him independent 
tinued to harass them and did not give of the service and his rapid promotion 
up the pursuit imtil he reached the Fourth brought him to the head of the list of 
Cataract. This gallant piece of leadership captains before he had completed the six 
was highly praised by IQtchener, Beatty years’ service at sea required for promo- 
was appointed to the D.S.O., and his name tion to flag rank. Nevertheless, in view 
was noted for early promotion. of the time lost on account of the wounds 

After a brief spell at home, Beatty, at which he had received in China and his 
Kitchener’s special request, was again lent, war services, he was promoted rear- 
in 1897, to the Egyptian government for admiral by order in council on 1 January 
operations on the Nile in a flotilla rein- 1910, the youngest flag-officer for over a 
forced by specially designed gunboats. He hundred years, being just under thirty- 
had a narrow escape when, on 4 August, nine years of age, whereas Nelson on his 
his ship, the Hafir, capsized at the Fourth promotion was a few months over thirty- 
Cataract, During the advance on Omdur- eight. This promotion created even greater 
man in 1898 he was constantly in action, stir than the previous one, and with per- 
and commanded a rocket battery ashore haps more justification in view of the 
at the battle of the Atbara (8 April). After length of time during which he had been 
the battle of Omdurman (2 September) on half-pay. 

Beatty was in one of the gunboats that Beatty was far more interested in the 
escorted the sirdar to Fashoda, on his proper employment of the fleet in war 
return from whence he received special than in its technicalities, and soon after 
promotion to commander (November) at Mr. Chmchill, with his ‘mind full of the 
the early age of twenty-seven, over the dangers of war’, became first lord of the 
heads of 895 senior officers on the lieu- Admiralty in October 1911, he chose 
tenants’ list. Beatty, in spite of naval advice to the 

After a winter spent at home in the contrary, for his naval secretary (1912). 
hunting field, Beatty was appointed (April They were admirably suited to each other ; 
1899) to the China station as commander and, probably in order to confound the 
of the battleship Barfleur, commanded by critics of Beatty and to test his capacity 
Colville. In spite of his youth, Beatty won as a flag-officer, the first lord gave him 
the respect ofboth officers and men. After the command of a cruiser squadron 
twelve months of normal duty he found in the important manceuvres of 1012. 
himself again on active serviee in the Clearly Beatty fulfilled Mr. Churchill’s 
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expectations, for in the spring of 1913 he 
appointed Beatty ‘over the heads of all’ 
to command the battle-cruiser squadron. 
Beatty hoisted his flag in the lAon in 
March 1913, and Tvhen war broke out on 
4 August 1914 he was in northern waters 
in command of the scouting forces of the 
Grand Fleet based at Scapa Flow under 
Sir John (later Earl) Jellicoe [q.v.]. 

l^Tien, on 22 September 1914, the tliree 
cruisers Cressy, Hogue, and Ahoiikir were 
torpedoed with great loss of life off the 
Dutch coast, the shock to a fleet which 
had not wholly appreciated the potentiali- 
ties of the submarine was such that the 
commander-in-ehief, apprehensive about 
the securitj’' of the Grand Fleet at Scapa 
Flow, decided to take the fleet to ports 
on the west coast of Scotland and Ireland 
until Scapa could be properly defended. 
Although Beatty recognized the need for 
this decision, the result of government 
improvidence was more than he could 
bear, and he lost no time in pressing liis 
views in the strongest terms by private 
letter to Mr. ChurcliiU. Believing Scapa 
to be too distant from the enemy, he 
urged that Cromarty and Rosyth should 
also be equipped and defended as opera- 
tional bases, and these defences were com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

It has been a matter for wonder why 
the Germans did not take fuller advan- 
tage of the awkward predicament in which 
the Grand Fleet found itself at this time. 
The answer is supplied by the success of 
the offensive movement into the Heligo- 
land Bight, carried out by Beatty, (Sir) 
Reginald Yorke Tyrwhitt, and Roger 
John Brownlow (later Lord) Keyes, during 
the first month of the war. The plan 
designed by the Admiralty was, briefly, 
that Tyrwhitt with his destroyers should 
penetrate deeply into the Bight under 
cover of darkness and sweep out at dawn 
from east to west with the object of 
destroying all enemy ships encountered, 
while Keyes with his submarines lay off 
the moutlis of the German rivers in suit- 
able positions to attack enemy heavy 
ships if they came out. Two older battle- 
cruisers from the Humber tmder Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arehibald Gordon Henry 
.Wilson Moore were to act in support. 
Jellicoe, uneasy as to the adequacy of this 
support, directed Beatty to proceed to 
Heligoland with the battle-cruisers Lion, 
Queen Mary, Princess Boyal, and Commo- 
dore (Sir) ’iVilliam Edmund Goodenough’s 
six light cruisers. The weather was calm, 
but iTsibility was bad. Beatty’s first 


move was to make contact with the 
Humber battle-cruiser force, wliich he did 
at daylight on 28 August, and he was thus 
able to obtain detailed information of the 
movements of the other units. The 
presence of British forces in the Bight 
having become luiown, the enemy sent 
out cruisers and destroyers to reinforce 
their patrols. In the thick weather, the 
British flotillas lost touch ■with one 
another, the situation became confused, 
and it was difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. In several fleeting actions, the 
German cruiser Mainz and a destroyer 
were sunk. Just before noon, Tyrwhitt’s 
flagship Arelhusa, which had been badly 
damaged a short time previously, was 
attacked by four enemy cruisers. Captain 
W. F. Blunt in the Fearless, with a division 
of destroyers, came to her support, but 
could do little against such a superior 
force. At this critical moment, to the 
north-westward out of the mist, Beatty 
appeared -with his battle-cruisers steaming 
at high speed to the rescue. Sundry other 
British forces rallied towards the battle- 
cruisers, and in a hot pursuit of the enemy 
into the Bight, the Koln and Ariadne 
were sunk. The two remaining German 
cruisers, Strassburg and Slralsund, made 
their escape. At 1.10 p.m. Beatty made 
the general signal ‘Retire’. 

There is no doubt that by his prompt 
action Beatty turned what would cer- 
tainly have been a disaster into an impor- 
tant success. It is interesting to note how 
he arrived at his decision, wliich was no 
easy one in view of the risks involved in 
the face of mines, submarines, and enemy 
hca-vy ships. At 10 a.m., realizing that the 
whole position was confused, Beatty broke 
■wireless silence and informed all concerned 
where he was and what he was doing. He 
became very uneasj', and on receipt of 
various signals for assistance he decided 
to disregard the dangers and proceed at 
high speed in support of the Arcthusa. 
His reasons for this are given in his own 
dispatch: ‘The situation appeared to me 
to be extremely critical . . . there was the 
possibility of a grave disaster. At 11.30 
I therefore decided that the only course 
possible was to take the battle-cniiser 
squadron at full speed to the eastward . . . 
I had not lost sight of the danger to my 
squadron.’ Here he enumerates the risks 
and discounts them methodically one by 
one, a good example of Beatty’s power of 
tempering boldne.ss with caution but, once 
the situation had been weighed, acting 
■with \dgour and determination. No Brit- 
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ish ship -was lost in an action -wliich, 
although a marked success, disclosed grave 
deflcieneies in staff work and system of 
command. Nevertheless, the moral effeet 
was profound: the German navy in par- 
ticular was severely shaken, and the in- 
activity of the enemy from August to 
September enabled the defences of the 
British bases to he completed and the 
position of the Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea was eonsolidated, 

December 1914 was an anxious month 
for the British command. Owing to the 
commitments in other seas, only three 
battle-cruisers were available. There were 
signs of German naval activity and on 
14 December the Admiralty reported that 
the enemy battle-cruisers were about to 
carry out a ‘tip and run’ raid on the east 
coast of England. As it was impossible to 
ascertain where the enemy would choose 
to attack, a strong British force, including 
the second battle squadron imder Admiral 
Sir George Warrender [q.v.] and the first 
battle-cruiser squadron under Beatty, 
were dispatched to a point between Heli- 
goland and Flamborough Head, where 
they would be in a good position to inter- 
cept the enemy on his return. 

At dawn on 16 December, when the 
British forces were in process of concen- 
trating, news was received that Scar- 
borough, Whitby, and Hartlepool were 
being bombarded. The weather was thick 
and the situation was complicated by the 
fact that a German mine-field lay between 
the British fleet and the five bombarding 
battle-cruisers. Aided by mist and the 
mine-field, the enemy slipped tlirough the 
British forces and escaped. It wus an 
exasperating day for the British admirals 
who were frustrated because there was no 
scientific means of locating the enemy or 
of synchronizing the movements of the 
four British squadrons groping blindly 
for their prey. The success of the raid 
emphasized the need for basing strong 
British forces farther south. Accordingly 
Beatty’s battle-cruisers were stationed at 
Rosyth, and they had not long been there 
before Beatty found himself speeding 
across the North Sea to intercept Admiral 
ffipper, who, according to Admiralty 
intelligence, was expected to be near the 
Dogger Bank with four battle-cruisers, 
accompanied by cruisers and destroyers, 
on the morning of 24 January. So accu- 
rate was this intelligence that the British 
scouting forces sighted the enemy, as if 
at a pre-arranged rendezvous, at 7. SO a.m. 
on that day. 


Beatty pressed forward at full speed to 
attack with the Lion, Tiger, and Princess 
Royal. Rear-Admiral Moore with the 
older and slower Indomitable and the New 
Zealand began to fall astern. Hipper 
turned to run for home but Beatty was 
overhauling him and had a good chance 
to destroy the enemy ships before they 
could reach their base. But it was not to 
be. At 9 a.m. the British ships opened 
fire, the Seydlitz was severely damaged, 
and the Bliicher, the rear ship of the 
enemy, very soon fell out of line and was 
abandoned to her fate. On the other hand, 
Beatty’s flagship Lion becarfie the target 
for the concentrated fire of the German 
squadron and after two hours’ fighting 
received a blow which stopped one engine 
and caused her to list heavily to port. 
The other ships swept past her, and 
Beatty, who could no longer lead liis 
squadron, was obliged to issue instructions 
by flag signals. 

The British squadron had now lost some 
distance on account of a turn to avoid a 
reported submarine. Beatty has been 
criticized for having ordered this turn, 
but he was no doubt influenced by the 
fate which had befallen the three cruisers 
in September. In order to continue the 
[ pursuit and get his gxms to bear on the 
fleeing enemy, Beatty gave the order to 
his signal officer: ‘Course north-east — 
attack the rear of the enemy.’ But the 
Lion had only two signal halyards left, 
and the arrangement of the signals as 
hoisted conveyed the meaning ‘ Attack the 
rear of the enemy bearing north-east’, and 
so it was interpreted by Moore, the second- 
in-conunand. The effect was tragic, for 
by coincidence the Bliicher, now well 
separated from her consorts, bore north- 
east : consequently the whole of the British 
squadron attacked and destroyed her. 
The Lion by now had dropped weU astern, 
and Beatty was at a loss to Imow why his 
squadron was not continuing the pursuit 
of the main German force. He accordingly 
gave the order to use Nelson’s signal 
‘Engage the enemy more closely’, but was 
told that it had been omitted from the 
signal book. The modem substitute ‘ Keep 
nearer to the enemy’ was then hoisted, 
but by this time the Lion was so far away 
that the signal could not be read. He 
transferred to a destroyer and gave chase ; 
but it was too late : the enemy had escaped. 
So ended an action, which, although 
acclaimed as a British victory, was not 
so satisfactory as it might have been had 
Beatty been able to retain his leadership. 
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In December 1915 Beatty, nowpromoted 
to ^nce-admiral, had under his command 
ten battle-cruisers organized into three 
squadrons, three light cniiser squadrons, 
and the thirteenth destroyer flotilla, vrith 
the Lion as fleet flagship. As that j'ear 
wore on it uras clear that the Germans 
had no intention of challenging British 
sea power in the North Sea, and no major 
action took place, but in January 1916 
Admiral Seheer, the new commander-in- 
chief of the German fleet, aimounced his 
intention of coming to ‘close grips with 
England’. He implemented his threat by 
carrying out some ineffective ‘tip and rrm ’ 
raids at scattered points on the east coast, 
hoping that public indignation would 
cause dispersal of the British fleet. He 
was disappointed; so he plarmed a more 
ambitious operation in which his light 
forces were to attack trade off the Nor- 
wegian coast and in the Skagerrak while 
the High Sea Fleet remained fifty miles 
to the south ready to poimce on any Brit- 
ish detaclunent which might be sent to 
deal with the raiders. Before putting this 
plan into action, he placed strong forces of 
submarines in positions where they could 
intercept British units coming out from 
Rosyth, Cromarty, and Scapa. 

The date selected was 31 May, and by 
an extraordinary coincidence Jelllcoe had 
also prepared for 2 June an operation 
which was in essence the same as Scheer’s, 
namely, to draw the German forces into 
the Skagerrak and destroy them with the 
Grand Fleet. Towards the end of May 
the fleet had taken up its disposition 
for the impending operation, and as the 
third battle-cruiser squadron under Rear- 
Admiral (Sir) H. L. A. Hood [q.v.] hap- 
pened to be at Scapa for routine gunnery 
practice, Jellicoe sent Rear-Admiral (Sir) 
H. Bvan-Thomas [q.v.] ■with the fifth 
battle squadron to replace it in Beatty’s 
fleet at Ros5rth. 

On 30 May the Admiralty warned 
Jellicoe that the enemy intended to go 
to sea by way of Horn’s Reef on 31 May; 
on the evening of the 30th the Grand 
Fleet sailed from Scapa, and Beatty left 
Rosyth •with six battle-cruisers and the 
fifth battle squadron. Jellicoe’s plan was 
that the Grand Fleet should pass through 
a position 200 miles east of Klnnaird 
Head on a southerly course. Beatty was 
to take his force to a point seventy miles 
south of this, and, if nothing was sighted, 
to turn north and take up_his position 
ahead of the Grand Fleet. The whole fleet 
would then sweep south towards Horn’s 


Reef with the cruiser screen ahead cover- 
ing a •wide front. 

Seheer left the Jade the same night, but 
neither Beatty nor Jellicoe had any definite 
information that the enemy ■was at sea. 
About noon on the 31st, the Admiralty 
incorrectly informed Jellicoe and Beatty 
that the German flagship -was still in the 
Jade. Beatty reached his rendezvous at 
2 p.m., and ha'ving sighted nothing he 
turned his whole force to the north to 
meet Jellicoe. He stationed the fifth battle 
squadron five miles to the northward of 
liim so that it could be conveniently situ- 
ated to drop into^its normal position ten 
miles north of tlie hattle-cruisers when 
the whole fleet had finally concentrated, 
and was proceeding to the southward in 
accordance -ttith Jellicoe’s plan. A few 
minutes later Commodore (Sir) Ed^vyn 
Sinclair Alexander-Sinclair in the Galatea, 
scouting to the eastward, reported the 
presence of enemy cruisers and destroyers. 
Beatty immediately turned to south- 
south-east to place himself between the 
enemy and his base. Evan-Thomas mth 
the fifth battle squadron did not turn to 
follow Beatty imtil six minutes later, 
partly because he had not at the moment 
received the report of the enemy, and 
partly because smoke had prevented him 
from seeing the turning signal. This, 
opening the distance between the two 
squadrons, caused Beatty to go into action 
without the support of the four battle- 
ships. It has been suggested that he should 
have waited for Evan-Thomas, but his 
primary duty was to locate the enemy, 
and, if in superior force, to destroy him. 
In view of the Admiralty intelligence 
received two hours pre^viously, he had 
every reason to believe that he would be 
in superior force, and he had six battle- 
cruisers against Hipper’s five. 

At 3.25 p.m. Beatty sighted the German 
battle-cruisers and reported their position 
to JeUicoc, at this time about sixty miles 
to the northward. The two squadrons 
closed, and at 3.48 p.m. a fierce battle 
began on a southerly course at high speed. 
The British were unfavourably placed for 
wind and light, and the Germans quicldy 
found the range. The Lion was repeatedly 
liit, and twenty minutes after the battle 
was joined the Indefatigable, which was 
struck by two plunging salvoes, blew up. 
Twenty minutes later the Queen Mary 
blew up, which caused Beatty to remark 
to his flag-captain: ‘There seems to be 
something WTong with our bloody ships 
to-day, Cliatflcld.’ In spite of these two 
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disasters, Beatty kept at close action 
range ; meanwhile Evan-Thomas, by cut- 
ting comers and cramming on maximum 
speed, had sldlfuUy managed to bring his 
squadron into action against the rear of 
the enemy. At this critieal moment, 
Beatty ttow his destroyers into the 
attack. Hipper did the same, and a brisk 
destroyer battle took place between the 
lines in which the British attack was the 
more successful, for a torpedo struck the 
Seydliiz and Hipper was forced to turn 
away. The German attack failed com- 
pletely, and this gave the British a slight 
breatMng space and from now onwards 
their fire began to tell. ‘Nothing’, re- 
ported Hipper, ‘but the poor quality of 
the British bursting charges saved us from 
disaster.’ 

At 4.40 p.m. with dramatic suddenness 
the scene changed. A forest of masts 
appeared on the southern horizon where 
for the moment visibility was good. This 
was the High Sea Fleet, reported for the 
first time seven minutes previously by 
Commodore Goodenough, who had been 
scouting ahead of the battle-cruisers. 
Beatty’s duty was clear. He must retire 
to the northward at once and endeavour 
to lead Scheer into JeUicoe’s clutches. 
Accordingly he reversed his course and 
after another hour and a half of dogged 
fighting, in which the fifth battle squadron 
bore the bnmt, he sighted the Grand 
Fleet. During this time the two British 
squadrons inflicted very heavy damage 
on the German battle-cruisers, all the 
turrets of the Von der Tann being put out 
of action. 

At 5.35 p.m. Beatty, realizing that 
Jellicoe was not far off, turned sharply 
to the eastward in order to bend back 
Kipper’s van and prevent liim from sight- 
ing the main British battle-fleet. TWs 
manoeuvre gave Beatty improved visi- 
bility and after a sharp encoimter the 
enemy withdrew from the action behind 
a smoke screen. Of this action, the Ger- 
man ofiicial account says: ‘Hard pressed 
and unable to return the fire, the position 
of the German battle-cruisers soon became 
unbearable.’ 

And now the battleships of the Grand 
Fleet appeared out of the mist in six 
columns to the northward, and Beatty 
found himself streaking across their front. 
In spite of conflicting reports as to the 
position of the enemy battle fleet, Jellicoe 
deployed into line of battle in the nick of 
time on an easterly course, with the object 
of getting between the enemy and liis 
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base, and Beatty was able to take up his 
position in the van while Evan-Thomas 
proceeded to liis alternative battle-station 
in the rear. By 6.30 p.m. the main battle 
fleets were in action, and Beatty was 
joined a little later by the two remaining 
battle-cruisers out of the three that com- 
posed the third battle squadron imder 
Hood, who at G.34 had been lost in the 
Invincible. At 8.25 p.m., Beatty, who was 
conforming as arranged with the move- 
ments of the Grand Fleet, got a sight of 
the German battle-cruisers and one of 
their battle squadrons. He immediately 
closed and opened fire ; but the Germans, 
having no spirit for further fighting, 
turned away and were lost in the mist. 

Although Beatty’s force had sustained 
heavy losses, he had by nightfall under 
liis command, ready for action next day, 
six battle-cruisers, whereas Hipper had 
only one. To Evan-Tliomas Beatty gave 
full credit in his dispatch for the part 
played by the fifth battle squadron in 
acldeving this result. 

Professional investigations at the Royal 
Naval War College and Staff College over 
many years confirm the view expressed in 
Jellicoe’s dispatch that Beatty carried out 
the duties assigned to him with con- 
spicuous success. Despite heavy losses, 
he located the enemy battle fleet and led 
it to a position where the Grand Fleet 
could engage it. He also, at the critical 
moment, prevented Hipper from sighting 
the British main fleet and so enabled 
Jellicoe to complete his deployment im- 
observed in the right direction wliile 
Beatty himself took up his position in the 
van of the British line of battle in accor- 
dance mth the commander-in-chief ’s plan. 
It is true that reports of the enemy’s 
positions coming in from Beatty and his 
cruisers were misleading to Jellicoe. The 
main reason for this (apart from bad 
visibility) was that each ship’s position 
was based upon her ovnx individual calcu- 
lations, and no means then existed for 
synclrronizing these estimates on a com- 
mon basis. Errors of omission can be 
accounted for by the fact that Beatty was 
I hotly engaged most of the time, and the 
Lion’s wireless was inoperative. It was 
only natural, therefore, that there should 
have been recriminations, arising mainly 
from the fact that in the conditions of visi- 
bility prevailing, no two conunanders got 
the same view of the action, and that, al- 
though 250 ships took part, there were 
never more than tluree or four enemy 
ships in sight at the same time from any 
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point in our line of battle. It must always 
be remembered that a complete bird’s-eye 
view of the battle was denied to those who 
took part, and particularly to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who that day bore on lus 
shoulders the responsibility for possibly 
losing the war in an afternoon. 

At the end of 1910 Jellieoe became first 
sea lord, and Beatty, at the age of forty- 
five, when most of lus contemporaries 
were still on the captains’ list, was ap- 
pointed ivith the acting rank of admiral 
to command the most powerful fleet in 
history. Early in 1917 he chose the Queen 
Elizabeth as his flagship because she had 
the speed to enable him to get to the most 
favourable position for exercising supreme 
command in battle. He immediately set 
to work to enforce the lessons of Jutland. 
To make his system of leadership clear to 
all, he changed the title ‘Battle Orders’ 
to ‘Battle Instructions’, thereby impljdng 
that senior officers could use their orvn 
initiative to the fullest extent in trans- 
lating into action the general intentions 
of the commander-in-chief. Being deter- 
mined that the confusion in information 
experienced at Jutland should not recur, 
he introduced a system of plotting the 
positions of British and enemy units upon 
a synchronized basis. He always believed 
in aircraft and arranged for kite balloons 
to be flown by various selected units. 
Ships were taken in hand by the dock- 
yards to improve their magazine pro- 
tection, and meanwhile the Admiralty 
had designed a really effective projectile 
and was hastening its supply to the fleet. 

The anti-submarine campaign of 1917 
aroused Beatty’s hunting instincts. AVhile 
keeping a sharp look-out for a sortie by 
the German fleet — ^there was indeed one 
abortive attempt — he used every means 
in his power to combat the menace. He 
was a firm believer in the convoy system, 
and, gro-wingimpatient with the Admiralty 
slowness in organizing it, asked and ob- 
tained permission to run convoys under his 
own direction to and from Nora'ay. Over 
4,000 ships sailed in convoy in the North 
Sea -with negligible loss in six months. 
But it was only a question of time before 
one of the Norwegian convoys would be 
located by fast enemy surface ships, using 
,the hours of darlmess to evade the British 
patrols. This happened on trvo occasions 
in the autumn of 1917 and the following 
winter. Fortunately neither convoy was 
large and the total loss was sixteen mer- 
chant ships, four destroyers, and four 
armed trawlers. It was, nevertheless, only 


to be expected that the enemy would try 
again, so Beatty decided to send larger 
convoys at longer intervals, but escorted 
by a di\'ision of battleships. The inherent 
hope that tins would entice the enemy to 
send out still stronger forces to attack the 
convoys was nearly fulfilled, for Scheer, in 
AprO 1918, did make one more sortie, but 
he miscalculated the date and dared not 
prolong his stay in Avaters Avhere Beatty 
might be met. 

The advent of a squadron of United 
States battlesliips under Admiral Hugh 
Rodman diminished the strain on the 
Grand Fleet. Beatty and Rodman rvorked 
in perfect harmony and in a very short 
time the American squadron became an 
integral part of Beatt 3 ’’’s battle fleet. In 
1918 the added strength of the United 
States navy enabled more effective 
measures to be brought against enemy 
submarines, and the patrols round the 
coasts of Great Britain became so effective 
that the enemy was compelled to look for 
targets far out at sea, only to be frustrated 
by the convoy system. By midsummer 
the submarine danger was definitely 
mastered, but in October there were 
indications that Scheer might take a 
‘death-ride’ with liis fleet. Beatty coun- 
tered the German move of concentrating 
all their submarines in the North Sea 
in positions where they could attack the 
Grand Fleet on its way to battle, by 
massing all available anti-submarine 
vessels at the threatened points. Then 
he dispatched Rear-Admiral (Sir) Arthur 
Cavenagh Leveson with the second battle- 
cruiser squadron and a strong destroyer 
! force on a high-speed SAveep through the 
submarine-infested waters tOAA’ards the 
Skagerrak. Wien Leveson reported on 
his return that only one torpedo had been 
fired at bis force, it Avas evident that 
the morale of the German navy aaos 
broken, and this opinion AA-as confinned 
by the news that the High Sea Fleet hod 
mutinied and refused to obey orders to 
sail. 

Two days after the signing of the 
armistice on 11 November, the German 
cruiser Kimigsberg arrived at Rosyth, 
liOAong on board Rear-Admiral Meurer 
and a ‘soldiers’ and AA'orkroen’s council’ 
AA’hich claimed to have plenipotentiary 
poAvers. Beatty made it clear that he 
AA'Ould only negotiate Avith a naval officer . 
of flag rank. The delegates could not but 
agree, and Meurer, Avhile thanking Beatty 
at the conference table, stated that this 
AA-as the first time that liis rank had been 
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recognized during the last two months. 
The necessary arrangements were made 
on 15 and 16 November, and on 21 Novem- 
ber the Grand Fleet escorted the High Sea 
Fleet to its anchorage in the Firth of 
Forth. A service of thaiiksgiving was 
held in every ship, and that evening 
Beatty made the famous signal: ‘The 
German flag will be hauled down at sun- 
set, and will not be hoisted again without 
permission.’ On 1 January 1919 Beatty 
was promoted admiral and on 3 April 
admiral of the fleet: four days later he 
hauled down his imion flag and the Grand 
Fleet ceased to exist. 

On 1 November 1919 Beatty succeeded 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir R. Wemyss (later 
Lord Wester Wemyss, q.v.) as first sea 
lord, and was immediately confronted 
with the problem of reducing the navy in 
order to reconcile the demands of economy 
with the maintenance of sea power ade- 
quate for national security. The presenta- 
tion of the freedom of many cities gave 
him a fine opportunity of impressing on 
the public the need for a strong navy. 
At the Washington Conference, which 
assembled in November 1921, although 
he agreed generally with the principle of | 
parity with the United States, he insisted 
upon Great Britain retaining the right to ! 
have the number of cruisers necessary for 
her own peculiar needs. He succeeded in 
getting the British case accepted, and it 
was not imtil he had left the Admiralty 
that the minimmn of seventy cruisers for 
Britain was abandoned. Wrapped up with 
this problem was that of overseas bases, 
and Beatty, with his eye on Japan, suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Cabinet that if 
the fleet was to operate in Far Eastern 
waters a strongly defended base with full 
docking facilities must be established at 
Singapore. There were some warm con- 
troversies with the Air Ministry over this 
and other problems, including that of the 
status of the Fleet Air Arm wliich the Air 
Ministry considered should be retained 
within its own organization, including 
responsibility for providing material and 
training air personnel, but which the 
Admiralty maintained must be an integral 
part of the navyl The dispute was ended 
by the government decision of 1937 by 
which the administration, operating, and 
training of the Fleet Air Arm were put 
almost wholly under naval control. Ex- 
perience in the war of 1939—1945 proved 
that Beatty’s view was correct. 

Beatty’s experience of naval warfare 
convinced him of the value, wliich he had 
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learned under Mr. Churchill, of a trained 
body of staff officers to assist admirals in 
all the ramifications of war. He approved 
and encouraged the Naval Staff College, 
and re-established the war course for 
senior officers only. To ensure common 
doctrine both were established at Green- 
wich. At the Admiralty he made the naval 
staff responsible for seeing that construc- 
tion and armaments were designed to 
meet fighting requirements, in which he 
was ably assisted by Rear-Admiral (Lord) 
Chatfleld. He confirmed the creation of 
the Department of Scientific Research 
advocated by Rear-Admiral (Sir) William 
Coldingham Masters Nicholson and estab- 
lished the Admiralty experimental labora- 
tory at Teddington. He played a leading 
part in the inauguration of the Chiefs of 
Staffs Committee which has since proved 
to be a most efficient instrument for the 

I conduct of war under the prime minister. 
He was first sea lord for seven and a half 
i years, a longer period than any of his 
predecessors, and all the time he had to 
resist continual assaults aimed at re- 
ducing British naval strength. Yet he 
left the Admiralty in July 1927, not only 
with the good^vill and admiration of the 
navy, but with the thanks of the govern- 
ment for invaluable assistance ‘during a 
period of exceptional difficulty’. 

On retirement Beatty went back to the 
himting field, where he had a serious acci- 
dent which necessitated his lying for three 
months with a broken jaw tightly screwed. 
Some years aftenv'ards, while suffering 
from a severe attack of influenza, he rose 
from a sick bed against all medical ad\’ice, 
to attend Jellicoe’s funeral in November 
1935. During a halt in Fleet Street a 
member of the staff of a newspaper office, 
noticing how ill he looked, kindly re^^ved 
him with a glass of brandy, and he 
marched on -with the procession. Barely 
four months later he died in London 

II March 1936, and was birried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the 16th. 

Beatty took a deep interest in the wel- 
fare and recreation of the ships’ com- 
panies and devoted much time and energy 
to improving their domestic and service 
conditions. An increase of pay being long 
overdue, he created two committees under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey and 
Admiral Sir T. H. M. Jerram [q.v.] to 
investigate the question, and as a result 
of their report the pay of officers and men 
was substantially raised in 1919 for .the 
first time for many years. Tiiis well- 
timed measure did mueh to alleviate 
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distress and successfully checked any dis- 
content 'wliich might have arisen during 
the dangerous period of transition from 
war to peace. Of the many honours done 
to liim none pleased him more than the 
invitation issued to him in 1919 by the 
men of the fleet to be their guest at a 
banquet at Portsmouth, where amid a 
vociferous reception, gun teams dragged 
his car through the streets. Ordinary 
honours were legion. He was appointed 
M.V.O. in 1905, C.B. in 1911, K.C.B. in 
1914, K.C.V.O. and G.C.B. in 1910, and 
G.C.V.O. in 1917. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed to the Order of Merit and later in 
that year he was raised to the peerage as 
Earl Beatty, at the same time receiving 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
and a grant of £100,000. In 1927 he was 
sworn of the Privy Council. He received 
honorary degrees from the imiversities of 
Oxford and Aberdeen and was lord rector 
of Edinburgh University from 1917 until 
his death. His numerous foreign decora-; 
tions included that of grand oflieer of the i 
Legion of Honour. 

Beatty married in 1001 Ethel (died: 
1932), only daughter of Marshall Field, 
of Chicago, and formerly wife of Arthur 
Magic T^ee, of the United States of 
America. They had two sons, the elder 
of whom, David Field (bom 1905), suc- 
ceeded as second earl. 

In the course of his naval career, Beatty 
was sometimes the target of ill-informed 
criticism, but he never spoke a word in 
reply, being content to abide by the ver- 
dict of his countrymen and of history. 
He was neither impetuous nor rash; his 
judgement was sound and Ins decisions 
were the result of careful reflection and 
forethought. During the war he never 
took any leave, and, although his -wife and 
family lived close to Rosyth, he slept in 
his flagship every night. He landed every 
afternoon while in harbour for physical 
exercise and maintained perfect health 
throughout, nor did he ever show the 
slightest sign of the strain imposed upon 
him. In moments of crisis his brain 
worked -with absolute clarity and he never 
had cause to reverse an important decision. 
Above all was his dauntless courage, both 
moral and physical. 

A portrait of Beatty is included in 
Sir A. S. Cope’s picture ‘Some Sea Oflicers 
of the Great War’, painted in 1921, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Another por- 
trait is that in Sir Jolm Lavery’s ‘Sur- 
render of the German Fleet’ in the 
Imperial War Museum. Other portraits 


include a full-length in captain’s imiform, 
by Hugh Riviere (1909), a full-length in 
evening dress, by Cowan Dobson (1930), 
and a head (black and white), by J. S. 
Sargent (1919), all in the possession of the 
second Earl IBeatty; a head, by P. A. 
de Ldszld, belonging to the Hon. Peter 
Beatty ; and a painting in admiral’s uni- 
form, by an unknown artist, at the Naval 
and Military Club, PaU Mall. There is a 
bust, by Feredah Forbes, at Brooksby 
Hall, near Leicester. 

[Olficial dispatches; Staff College records; 
Admiralty oflice memoranda, The German 
official account of the Battle of Jutland; 
Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, 1923; 
Sir E. H. Seymour, My Naval Career and 
Travels, 1011 ; Geoffrey Rawson, Beatty, 1030 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

W. S. CnAmiEHS. 

BEAUCHAMP, seventh Eakl (1872- 
1938), politician. [See Lygon, William.] 

BEDFORD, eleventh Duke of (1858- 
1940) and BEDFORD, Duchess of 
(1805-1937). [See Russell, Heubband 
Arthur.] 

BELL, Sm FRANCIS HENRY DIL- 
LON (1851-1930), New Zealand lawyer 
and statesman, was born at the residency 
of the New Zealand Company at Nelson 
31 March 1851. He was the eldest of the 
six sons of (Sir) Francis Dillon Bell, by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Abraham 
Hort, a leading member of the Jewish 
community in Wellington. The Bell family 
was descended from Robert Barclay, of 
Ury [q.v.], the Quaker apologist, and its 
members were thus collateral relations of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield [q.v.] and 
Elizabeth Fry [q.v.]. Bell’s father was a 
member of the Bell-Sewell ministry (1850) 
w'hich was the first New Zealand ministrj' 
under responsible government. He held 
many high public positions in New Zea- 
land and was decorated for distinguished 
services by Great Britain and France, 

Bell was educated at the Auckland 
Grammar School and the Otago Boys’ High 
School at Dunedin (1801—1800), being dux 
of the latter for five years. In 1800 he 
entered St; John’s College, Cambridge ; he 
was a college prizeman (1871) and a senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos of 1873. 
He read law in the chambers of (Sir) Jolm 
Gorst [q.v.] and (Sir) Jolm Holker [q.v.], 
and was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple in June 1874. He spent his vaca- 
tions at the home of Lord Katchener’s 
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father at Dinan, in company -with tlie 
future field-marshal. 

Returning to New Zealand at the end 
of 1874, Bell began practice at Wellington 
in partnership "with C. B. Izard. He rose 
rapidly in his profession, and was crown 
solicitor in Wellington from 1879 to 1911 
(exeept for the years 1893 to 1896 when 
he was in parliament). His conduct of 
many important appeals to the Privy 
Council won high praise from Lord 
Haldane and Lord Macnaghten. For 
nearly forty of his sixty years of practice 
he was the acknowledged leader of the 
New Zealand bar, and in his first year he 
initiated the Colonial Law Journal and 
later other law reports. He took silk in 
1907. He declined a judgeship offered him 
by the Atldnson government of 1887-1891 . 
As mayor of Wellington (1891-1893 and 
1896-1897) he carried out important 
municipal reforms. 

In 1893, after two imsuccessful attempts 
(1890 and 1892) to enter parliament. Bell 
was elected one of the three members for 
Wellington as an opponent of the Seddon 
liberal-labour government, but he did not 
seek re-election in 1896. IWien W. F. 
Massey [q.v.] became prime minister in 
July 1912 he was made leader of the 
legislative coimcil and minister of internal 
affairs and immigration. He soon raised 
the council to its proper place as a revising 
chamber, and his reforming zeal found 
ample scope. After tinee years’ effort 
(1911-1914) he carried a measure making 
the council elective on a basis of propor- 
tional representation, but, owing to the 
outbreak of war, this Act was suspended 
and is still in abeyance. Bell continued 
as a minister during the national govern- 
ment (1915-1919), the new Massey minis- 
try (1919-1925), and the Coates ministry 
(1925-1928). From 1918 to 1926 he was 
attorney-general. Among his notable 
reforms were a system of state forestry 
(1919-1922), which earned for him the 
title of ‘the Father of Forestry’ in New 
Zealand, and the extension of the land 
transfer system to bring aU lands under 
state control (1924). As minister for 
external affairs (1923-1926), he enacted 
important health and education reforms 
for the natives under the mandate. With 
the solicitor-general, Sir John Salmond, 
he drafted much intricate war legislation 
which served as a model for some other 
eountries. At his first visit to Geneva as 
representative of New Zealand at the 
League of Nations (1922) he challenged 
the right of the Mandates Commission 
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to criticize publicly the administration of 
the Samoan mandate, claiming that the 
Assembly alone could do so, and that New 
Zealand had the right to be heard in her 
own defence. In 1921 and 1923 he acted 
as prime minister during Massey’s absence 
at Imperial Conferences. 

On the death of Massey in 1925 Bell 
became prime minister, but held office for 
only a brief period (14r-30 May) pending 
the election by the ‘reform party’ of a 
new leader. He remained leader of the 
legislative council until the defeat of the 
Coates ministry in 1928. In 1926 he 
attended an Imperial Conference with Mr. 
Coates, and also (at the request of the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices) a conferenee 
at Geneva called to deal with the question 
of the International Comrt of Justice at 
The Hague. He was a vice-president and 
a member of the drafting committee, and 
he sought to persuade the United States 
of America to participate in the work of 
the court, but, on the ground that they 
were purely domestic issues, he strongly 
objected to disputes between different 
parts of the British Empire being subject 
to the court. At the 1926 Assembly of the 
League of Nations Bell viewed with alarm 
the claim of some Dominions to a seat on 
the Council of the League, fearing that 
this practice would enable a Dominion (e.g. 
Ireland) to veto British proposals. Colour 
was lent to his view in 1937 when a clash 
threatened between Mr. Anthony Eden 
and the New Zealand representative on 
the Council. In like spirit, at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, with I\Ir. Coates he 
reluctantly acquiesced in the Balfour for- 
mula for the sake of uniformity. Bell 
thought that the formula and the Statute 
of Westminster (1931) were a grave 
danger to imperial unity. He was equally 
hostile to the formation of an Empire 
Consultative Council, and regarded con- 
ferences of prime ministers as the true 
Imperial Coimcil and ‘much superior to 
any conclave or cabal of Ministers of 
second rank in London’. He remained a 
member of the legislative council untfi his 
death, which took place at his home at 
Lowry Bay, near Wellington, 13 March 
1936. 

During his public life Bell’s influence in 
politics was so great that a labour member 
once described him as ‘the uncrowned king 
of New Zealand and one of the ablest men 
in the southern hemisphere’. On all legal 
and constitutional questions he was re- 
cognized as a consummate authority, and 
he was confidential adiuser to successive 
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governors-general. Sometimes he appeared 
brusque "when deputations proved long- 
■^vinded, hut he had a kindly and generous 
disposition. He was one of the ablest 
administrators that New Zealand has ever 
had, and he served the British Empire 
■with passionate devotion. 

BeU married in 1878 Caroline (died 
1936), third daughter of WiUiamRobinson, 
of Cheviot, Rimholder, a member of the 
legislative councU, and had four sons, of 
whom only the youngest siuwived him, 
and four daughters. The second son was 
kiUed in action in France in 1917. He was 
appointed K.C.M.G. in 1915 and G.C.M.G. 
in 1923, and he was sworn of the Pri'vy 
Coimcil in 1926. 

There are portraits of BeU by A. F. 
NicoU in the National GaUery, WeUington, 
in the ParUament House, and at the 
WeUington Club. 

[W. Dotvnie Stewart, The Bight Ilonourahle 
Sir Francis H. D. Bell, His Life and Times, 
1937 ; personal Imowledge.] 

Wm. Downie Stewaht. 

BENNETT, (ENOCH) ARNOLD (1867- 
1931), novelist, playwright, and man of 
letters, was born at Hanley, Staffordshire, 
27 May 1867, the eldest chUd in a family 
of three sons and three daughters of Enoch 
Bennett, solicitor, of Hanley, by his %vife, 
Sarah Ann, elder daughter of Robert 
Longson, a Derbysliire weaver who after- 
wards settled as a draper in the Potteries. 
His father, before becoming a solicitor, 
had been potter and schoolmaster; wlule 
in a part of the house in Hope Street there 
was carried on for a time a pa'wnbroking 
business. The Bennetts, although rigid 
Wesleyan Methodists, were imcommonly 
musieal, artistic, and bookish for the 
Potteries of that day, and had the habit 
attributed to the Orgreaves, in Clayhanger, 
of playing classical music arranged as 
pianoforte duets. Arnold and his brother 
Frank, the most ardent musician of them 
aU, lUcewise acquired a good worldng 
knowledge of French which in Arnold’s 
case proved of cardinal importance. He 
was educated at the Burslem Endowed 
School, and the Middle School, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, attended a local art school 
(he painted charming, rather pale water- 
colours to the end of his Ufe), and in 1885 
entered his father’s oUice in order to finish 
preparing for matriculation at London 
University and to study for a law degree 
which he never took. 

At the age of twenty-one (1888) Bennett 
left Staffordshire to become clerk to 


Messrs. Le Brasseur & Oakley, a firm of 
London soUcitors, at a salary of twenty- 
five shillings a week. He had already made 
precocious experiments in local journalism 
and, wthout success, in sensational fiction 
combining the grimness of Zola ■with the 
airy romance oif Ouida; and in London, 
where he enjoyed the society of young 
artists, he was encouraged by their belief 
in his 'talent to become a ■writer. Some 
xmambitious trifles for the press were 
foUowed by a short storj’- entitled ‘A 
Letter Home’, which, rejected by a popu- 
lar weeldy as below its literary standard, 
was published in The Yellow Book (July 
1895). Bennett thereupon resolved to 
■write a novel, which ‘was to be unUlce all 
English novels except those of one author’ 
(George Moore); and, ‘life being grey, 
sinister, and melancholy, the novel must 
be grey, sinister, and melancholy’. His 
ovm life, he subsequently remarked, was 
at this time not at aU grey or sinister or 
melancholy. The book was at first called 
‘In the Shadow’ : but when accepted and 
published, in 1898, by Jolm Lane [q.v.], 
upon the recommendation of his reader, 
John Buchan [q.v.], it had become, much 
less greyly, A Man from the North. Mean- 
while Bennett, forsaldng the tedium of a 
solicitor’s oflicc, and the belatedly con- 
fessed humiliations of free-lance journal- 
ism, had in 1893 become assistant editor, 
later (1896) editor, of the weeldy journal 
Woman, thereby founding an assurance 
about feminine clothes and psychology 
which he retained tluoughout life. 

Bennett possessed immense confidence 
in his own judgement, and from reviews 
and dramatic criticism for Woman passed 
to reviews and critical articles for the 
Aeademy, at that time the second critical 
journal in the country, wliich regularly 
employed, among others, E. V. Lucas 
[q.v.], Wilfred Whitten, Francis Thompson 
[q.v.], Thomas William Hodgson Crosland, 
and (Sir) Edmund Kerchever Chambers. 
Then, ha'ving as editor to buy serial fiction 
at low prices, ho offered boastfully to 
xvrite for Tillotsons’ Newspaper Sjmdicate, 
which sold him such fiction, a sensational 
serial story, which should surpass all rivals. 
This story, which he called ‘For Love and 
Life’, was sold outright for £76, and, ■vvith 
a later performance of the same order, but 
of lower quality, ‘Teresa of Watling Street’, 
greatly embarrassed the author when, 
after the great serial success of ‘The 
Grand Babylon Hotel’ (also sold outright 
to Tillotsons), he failed to prevent publica- 
tioA in book form. ‘For Love and Life’ 
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appeared in 1907 as The Ghost ; and, again 
to Bennett’s embarrassment, was long 
afterwards made the first volume in a 
French translation of his novels published 
by La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 

In 1900 Bennett resigned the editorship 
of Woman, and went to live at Trinity 
Hall Farm, on IVatling Street, near the 
\’illage of Hockliffe in Bedfordshire, with 
his parents and his yoxmgest sister. He 
had shown facility in two slight books. 
Journalism for Women (1898) and Polite 
Farces for the Draioing Room (1899), and, 
besides doing much journalistic work and 
‘reading’ for the firm of Pearson, was 
writing plays, alone and in collaboration 
with Arthur Hooley, short stories, and 
the first of those serious novels about life 
in the Potteries upon which his fame as 
an author rests. Anna of the Five Towns, 
begun in 1896, was finished in 1901 and 
published almost simultaneously with The 
Grand Babylon Hotel in 1902. By this 
simultaneous pubhcation Bennett showed, 
either modestly or in bravado, or perhaps 
by mere chance, that the opposed styles 
in which he had experimented as a youth, 
the styles of Zola and of Ouida (now, more 
accurately, those of George Moore and 
Eugfene Sue), still irresistibly attracted 
him. He was to be at the same time an 
artist and a professional writer. And, as 
Moore and Sue had both been distin- 
guished Parisians, it is not surprising that 
by the end of 1902 Beimett himself was 
in Paris. There, and at Fontainebleau, he 
lived for ten happy, supremely influential 
years. Having been briefly engaged to an 
American girl, he married in Paris in 1907 
a Frenchwoman, INIarie Marguerite Soulie. 
They had no chfldren. 

Bennett maintained in France his habit 
of regular industry. Writing steadily, 
continuing dramatic collaborations mth 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, with whom he also 
wrote two romances, he contributed 
shrewd advisory self-help articles to T.P.’s 
Weekly (a periodical founded by T. P. 
O’Connor [q.v.], but edited by Bennett’s 
old colleague on the Academy, Wilfred 
Whitten) which were afterwards (1908) 
printed in book form imder such signifi- 
cant titles as How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day and Mental Efficiency. He 
continued to release his natural sense of ! 
fun in such works as The Truth About an 
Author (1903) and A Great Man (1904) ; 
and at this time was perhaps doing too 
many things not quite well enough to 
consolidate a single reputation. Altliough 
it was in 1903 that he saw in a restaurant 


in Paris the ungainly elderly woman who 
first inspired his best novel. The Old Wives' 
Tale, he did not begin writing that book 
until four years later, and meanwhile all 
his industry made little public impression, 
so that his earnings from novels remained 
small, usually imder £100 apiece. 

But The Old Wives' Tale (1908) changed 
everjdhing. Whereas his former tales of 
StaffordsWre types had lacked attractive 
characters and Bennett’s characteristic 
humour, this book represented all his gifts. 
It was both generous and minute ; it was 
thoroughly English ; and it brimmed over 
with the author’s compassionate merri- 
ment. Although the pubhshers were at 
first rueful at its length, and although its 
first sales, by present-day standards, 
would be considered small. The Old Wives' 
Tale caused Bennett to be accepted, with 
H. G. Wells and John Galsworthy [q.v.], 
as one of a dominating triumvirate of 
novelists. It made him an influence in 
British letters, and potentially a rich man. 
And while the first volume of the Clay- 
hanger trilogjq published in 1910, con- 
firmed his rank as a serious novelist. The 
Card, the best sustained of his comic 
inventions, written in two montlis in 1909 
during a Sudss holiday, but not published 
until 1911, endeared him to those who 
may have found Clayhanger a little slow. 
‘Meticulous’ was the word most used of 
his method at this time by reviewers who 
thus met objectors half-way. Bennett, 
however, was not at the end of his danger- 
ous versatility; and some pungent and 
adventurous brevities about books which, 
as ‘ Jacob Tonson ’ , he contributed between 
1908 and 1911 to the A’'eaj>4ge, the brilliant 
weekly edited by A. R. Orage [q.v.], gave 
him stUl another fame. A visit paid to the 
United States of America in 1911 had a 
success unequalled by that of any English 
author since Dickens, and inevitably pro- 
duced a lively book. Those United States 
(1912). Finally, his plays. What the Public 
Wants (1909), Milestones (written in col- 
laboration with Edward l^oblock, 1912), 
and The Great Adventure (1913), a drama- 
tization of his own novel. Buried Alive 
(1908), brought him for a time almost 
unlimited theatrical popularity. In 1912 
he left France and returned to England 
for good, buying, restoring, and lavishly 
furnishing in the Empire style an oldish 
house at Thorpe-le-Soken in Essex. He 
was an outstandingly successful man ; criti- 
cally, his prestige was at its zenith. 

When the war of 1914^1918 began, 
Bennett became less a novelist and 
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dramatist than a public ser^'ant and a pub- 
lic figure. He at once engaged in power- 
ful journalism, the object of which was 
to instruct and hearten the nation and to 
cany assurance of British effort to allied 
and neutral cmmtries, and ser\’ed on 
various committees such as those for War 
Memorials and Wounded Allies Relief. 
His home at Thorpe-le-Soken, which, as a 
yachtsman, he had bought because of its 
nearness to the Essex waterways, became 
a military and political centre for the 
district. He was sent to France in 1916 
to describe, very discreetly, conditions at 
the front, and the collected impressions 
appeared in a little book called Over There 
(1915). When Lord Beaverbrook became 
minister of information in 1918, Bennett 
was given charge of propaganda in France, 
and he later succeeded Lord Beaverbrook 
for a few weeks as head of the organization. 
His associates were no longer only the 
stimulating \vriters and artists of former 
years, but, in addition to the large number 
of those ■with whom he was in natural 
sympathy, the wealthy men and women 
of social and political power -whom he 
satirized in The Pretty Lady (1918) and 
Lord Raingo (1926). Such men and •women 
offended the rigid Wesleyan Methodist 
(the supremely ‘ decent’ man of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s sketch in The Times, 31 March 
1931) who lived at the core of Bennett’s 
nature; but the more superficial Bennett 
was flattered and impressed by them. 
IMuch of his later work suffered from a loss, 
not of the craftsman’s integrity, but of 
certainty in the author’s mind that it had 
ultimate importance. The Pretty Lady 
showed the conflict in progress ; Lord 
Raingo a restoration of values ; but neither 
equaUed These Twain (1916), that stub- 
born completion of a task confidently 
undertaken after the success of The Old 
Wives' Tale, when, at the age of forty-one, 
Bennett planned with lighthearted ambi- 
tion to tell in three volumes the whole life- 
stories of Edwin Clayhanger and Hilda 
Lcssways, his -wife. 

After ■the ■war Bennett became still 
further involved in large affairs. He lived 
entirely in London, and bct\veen 1919 and 
1930 successively rented the upper portion 
of a house in George Street, Hanover 
Square, and a house in Cadogan Square, 
where lie entertained in the grand style. 
He began an intimate association with the 
stage by partnering (Sir) Nigel Playfair 
[q.v.] and Alistair Tayler in the manage- 
ment of a new enterprise at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, where Abraham 


Lincoln by Jolm Drinkwater [q.v.] and a 
production of The Beggar's Opera decorated 
by C. L. Fraser [q.v.] caught different 
moods of the post-war spirit. Endless 
! social engagements ; inexhaustible patron- 
age of musicians, actors, poets, and 
painters ; the maximum of benevolence to 
friends and strangers alike, marked the 
last ten years of his life. He ■wrote the 
best, and worst, of his later novels amid 
this hurly-burly, and a number of plays, 
some of wliieh were not even produced, 
whOe the rest were received with critical 
hostility and public indifference; and he 
contributed week by week to the Evening 
Standard the most readable and most 
higlily priced literary causerie of the time. 
In 1921 he was legally separated from his 
■wife ; and in the foUo%ving year he met and 
fell in love ■with an English actress. Miss 
Dorothy Cheston, by whom, in 1926, he 
had one daughter. At the end of 1930 
he ■visited France, returned to London in 
January 1931, ill wath what, at first diag- 
nosed as influenza, proved to be typhoid 
fever, and, after a long struggle for life, 
died in his flat at ChUtern Court, Maryle- 
bone, at night, 27 l^Iarch 1931. 

Any assessment of Bennett’s w'ork is 
complicated by the problems of Ids versa- 
tility and capacity to perform at different 
levels of seriousness. In part this versa- 
tility was due to conflict between his 
temperament, his early training, his later 
artistic enthusiasms, and his imlimited 
sense of fun. Temperamentally, he was a 
puritan; intellectually, he was a liberal; 
personally, he was a humorist. In addition, 
he was naturally diffident ; from childhood 
he was handicapped by an impediment 
which was not so much a stammer as a 
total inability to utter the word which he 
proposed to use, w'ldch word, nevertheless, 
owing to pride and determination, he 
would never abandon. As a child he had 
suffered from the rigours of a strict reli- 
gious upbringing in a denomination which 
he several times harshly derided; and, 
although a fine s^vimmer and a fonnidable 
opponent at lawTi tennis, he had little 
taste, as child, boy, and man, for ■violent 
physical actMty. He claimed to be in- 
capable of moral indignation; his work 
suggests that he was either incapable of 
passion or incapable of allowing it to 
master him. He might be grim, or sar- 
donic ; he was ahvays restrained ; and the 
fun to be seen in his happiest ■works 
lightened all that close observation upon 
■which realists depend for the effect of 
veracity, and overflowed into the wit of 
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his abrupt speech and careless plays and 
‘frolics’. He -was as scrupulously a realist 
as humour and kindness of fusion allowed 
in such novels as A Man from the North, 
Anna of the Five Towns, Leonora (1908), 
Whom God Hath Joined (1906), The Old 
Tl'’tiues’ Tale, Clayhanger, Hilda Lesstoays 
(1911), The Price of Love (1914), These 
Twain, Riceyman Steps (1923), Lord 
Raingo, and Imperial Palace (1930). He 
was a farceur in A Great Man, Buried 
Alive, The Card, The Regent (1913), and 
Mr. Prohack (1922). His plays suffered as 
a rule from the lack of a strong central 
idea, and, having entertained for an even- 
ing by verbal adroitness, were quickly 
scorned. His criticism startled, amused, 
and annoyed, as it was meant to do. His 
short stories ranged from the trivial to 
rich and delightful cameos of provincial 
life. His utilitarian homilies were as 
natural to him as his fun. His sensational 
tales, such as The Grand Babylon Hotel 
and Hugo (1906), enjoying great ingenui- 
ties of incidental invention, were robbed 
of vehemence and suspense by that same 
fun. He passed from one type of -svriting 
to another, -without warning, -svithout pro- 
gress; and critics coming to such varied 
acti-vities have fovmd it hard to draw lines 
between the good, the bad, and the in- 
different. Bennett could not have helped 
them. His pride never allowed him to 
admit a failiure. 

For this reason there were always books 
or plays or articles or short stories from 
Bennett’s industrious- pen which offered 
excellent targets for detractors. There 
were always books, and in particular the 
most ambitious of all his later novels. 
Imperial Palace, which could be repre- 
sented as illustrating a legendary Bennett, 
a -vulgar, gaping pro-vincial -with a passion 
for money and gilded luxury. It did not 
matter that his sensitiveness to beauty in 
character and all the arts was beyond 
question. It did not matter that the 
foundation of Imperial Palace was his 
delight in microcosms and his enthusiasm 
at the emergence of servants to any micro- 
cosm as mysterious indi-vddual human 
beings whose souls were free. The fact 
remained that there were -writings by 
Arnold Bennett which had been produced i 
at different levels of seriousness ; and it is 
imdeniable that his reputation suffered 
from their existence. : 

It is therefore necessary to remember! 
that, at his very best, in Whom God Hath 
Joined, The Old Wives' Tale, Clayhanger , ; 
These Twain, and the directly personal! 


parts of Lord Raingo, Bennett was a highly 
scrupulous artist and a profoundly wise 
and resolute truth-teller. No novelist of 
his day had a greater, or perhaps an equal, 
integrity. The kind of life described in 
these books came perfectly -wathin the 
range of his comprehension, and his por- 
trayal of it was warmed and made beauti- 
ful by exceptional understanding. He did 
not at any time surpass The Old Wives' 
Tale, because that book, alone among his 
novels, had an inspired and inspiring 
design, which was to show the moulding 
of character by experience, and the tragic 
ine-vitabilitj'- of old age. Clayhanger was 
in a sense to repeat that design, the middle 
portion of the book, Hilda Lessways, 
approximating to the Paris chapters about 
Sophia, and the third, These Twain, to 
that reunion of the sisters in which The 
Old TFifcs’ Tale rises to its height. But 
the design of the Clayhanger trilogy re- 
mains mechanical ; and for the poignancy 
of the reunion is substituted, first Edwin’s 
‘terrible gloom which questioned the 
justification of all life’, and secondly 
Edwin’s realization that ‘the conflict 
between liis indi-viduality and Hilda’s 
would never cease’. Nevertheless, while 
the other books are fragmentary, or are 
based, as Imperial Palace is based, upon a 
conception of material rather than spiritual 
coherence, they hold innumerable scenes 
in which the author’s ruthless -vision is 
courageously expressed. If the Clayhanger 
trilogy had been -written continuously, 
-without knowledge of the expectations 
formed by readers of The Old TFires’ Tale, 
the mechanical nature of its design would 
have been redressed, and its execution 
exactly proportioned to the design. Events 
intervened; the first enthusiasm for its 
plan was lost ; and the strain of imagina- 
tively Ihong and -writing These Twain in 
the first years of a terrible Avar Avas even 
physically too much for Bennett. It is 
all the more to his credit that this third 
volume contains superb scenes from pro- 
Auncial life and the most powerful and 
truthful picture CA’-er painted in England 
of the conflict bf Avills in inharmonious 
marriage. 

The defect in the Clayhanger trilogy, as 
in all Bennett’s novels and plays, excepting 
The Old Wives' Tale, arises from meagre or 
insufficiently considered design. He had 
great resource in arrangement and inci- 
dental invention; he would never shirk 
the truth of his perceptions, and so was 
ncA'cr sentimental ; but he could not con- 
ceive life as tragedy, and modesty forbade 
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him to plan any work as epic. His strength 
lay in the unique degree of his love for 
simple people, and in his ability to see 
interest and beauty in much that to the 
superficial eye is squalid or tedious. That 
love and perception were best informed 
when he described life in the Five Towns, 
and accordingly it is as the profound and 
comic dramatist and historian of life in 
the Potteries that Bennett, for all his 
versatility, his brilliance, and his position 
between 1914 and 1930 as an adored 
English figure, will live as long as English 
novels are read. 

A drawing of Bennett, by (Sir) William 
Rothenstein (1920), is in the City Art 
Gallery, Stoke-on-Trent ; another drawng, 
by W. B. Tittle (1923), and a plasticine 
medallion, by Theodore Spicer-Simson, 
are in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Arnold Bennett, The Truth about an 
Author, 1903 ; The Jounwls of Arnold Scnnell, 
1896—1928 (edited by Newman Flower), 
3 vols., 1932-1933; Margaret Locherbie-Goff, 
La Jeunessc d' Arnold Bennett (1867-1904), 
1939; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Frank Swinnerton. 

BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC 
(1807-1940), author, was born at Welling- 
ton College 24 July 1807, the third son of 
Edward White Benson, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury [q.v.], by his wife, 
Mary Sidgwick. He was a younger brother 
of A. C. Benson and an elder brother of 
R. H. Benson [qq.v.]. He was educated at 
Marlborough and at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was exhibitioner (1888) 
and scholar (1890) ; after taking his degree 
with first classes in both parts of the 
classical tripos (1890, 1891) he worked in 
Athens for the British School of Archaeo- 
logy (1892-1895) and in Egypt for the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies (1895). Latterly he lived for the 
greater part of each year at Lamb House, 
Rye, which had been the home of Hemy 
James [q.v.]. He was mayor of Rye from 
1934 to 1937. He was elected an honorary 
fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
in 1938. As a young man he was a con- 
siderable atlilete, particularly as a skater 
and winter sportsman. He never married ; 
and many of liis novels suggest that he 
had a generalized dislike of women. He 
died in London 29 February 1940. 

As a writer Benson was uncontrollably 
prolific ; he published at least ninety-three 
books (not counting collaborations), of 
which about twenty arc plays, biogra- 
phies, sporting or political, and the rest 


fiction and reminiscences. This was his 
first misfortune. The second was that his 
first story. Dodo (1893), had a great suc- 
cess. In consequence — ^because he •wrote 
too much and too quickly, and because 
the adolescent thrill of being in ‘society’ 
matured into a witty and malicious de- 
light in mocking fools and climbers — ^liis 
genuine talents as a novelist seldom 
achieved the perfection of form or the 
permanence of interest of which they were 
certainly capable. A few of his boolcs 
are so nearly first rate that the reader 
beeomes regretfully aware that none quite 
reaches that level. A further result of 
his easy, careless ■writing, added to his 
obsession -with the artificialities of socially 
ambitious women, was that he became 
repetitive. He would re-use one of his 
series of groupings, embellishing it •with 
new and amusing dialogue, with new and 
crushing incidental detaU, yet in fact -writ- 
ing the same story two, tlwee, or even four 
times over. 

In one of his books of family recollec- 
tions Benson claims for himself a retentive, 
observational memory, even of things 
hardly noted at the time; and this is 
perhaps his most remarkable quality. In 
non-fiction and fiction alike, be shows an 
extraordinary power of recalling scenes 
and indi-viduals over the whole period of 
his adult life. This capacity gives to his 
works of reminiscence (e.g. Account licn- 
dered, 1911 ; Our Family Affairs, 1867- 
1897, 1920 ; As We Were, 1930 ; As We Are, 
1932; Final Edition, 1940) real value as 
sources for social history and personal 
anecdote, even though the student may 
hesitate to take them literally. Those of 
his novels — and they arc the majority — 
which applaud or scarify smart London, 
or literary, or provincial society, give so 
strong an impression of carefully distorted 
portraiture that, just as the ‘Dodo’ series 
(Dodo, Dodo the Second, 1914, Dodo Won- 
ders, 1921) is generally assumed to centre 
on Margot Tennant, who became Lady 
Oxford; just ns Secret Lives (1932), one 
of his best novels, can hardly have been 
based on anyone but Marie Corelli; just 
as the ‘Lucia’ series (the first two. Queen 
Lucia, 1920, and Lucia in London, 1927, 
arc the best) arc said to be romans & cld, 
so it is natural to suspect real people 
everywhere. It is hardly worth while to 
wonder on whom are based the chattering 
West End exliibitionists in such remem- 
bered but inferior books as Scarlet and 
Hyssop (1902), Sheaves, and The Climber 
(1908) ; but the reader might well like to 
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know from whom are derived the more 
modest provincial intrigantes in such far 
superior stories as Mrs. Ames (1912) and 
Miss Mapp (1922). 

Apart foom social satire Benson made 
repeated experiments in two other fictional 
directions. The first comprises stories of 
public school, imiversity, and inunediately 
post-university life. These are so over- 
sweetened as to be almost intolerable. 
From the tedious sparkle of Tke Babe, 
B.A. (1897), an early product of ‘ dodoism’ 
in undergraduate terms, through the 
‘Blaize’ tooks to Colin II (1925), the 
tales pile wholesome fun on saccharine 
sentimentalism, imtil the reader sickens 
of the clean-limbed young Apollos, for all 
the frequent wit with which they are 
presented. The second group, that of 
stories of horror and of the supernatural, 
contains much excellent work. The Luck 
of the Vails (1901) perhaps hardly quali- 
fies, as nearly half of it is a lavish picture 
of rich, selfish folk, painted with the 
admiring relish which Benson at this 
early period undoubtedly felt for persons 
of the kind ; but the second portion of the 
story is at once dramatic and brilliant, 
terror and wit being perfectly fused. The 
Room in the Tower (1912) shows him 
mastering the technique of macabre writ- 
ing, although he still overdoes the details 
of spendthrift luxury and too often lets 
the climax of his tale dissolve in senti- 
ment, Visible and Invisible (1923) is 
‘horror’ in perfect training, proficient, 
inventive, but, save in the final story, 
queerly devoid of feeling. Spook Stories 
(1928) and More Spook Stories (1934) mark 
the closing stages of a highly efficient, 
coldly unemotional excursion into the 
realm of ghosts and marvels. 

]The Times, 1 March 1940; The Times 
Literary Supplement, 9 March 1940; Final 
Edition; Informal Autobiography, 1940; 
private information.] Michaei. SADUEin. 


BENSON, Sib FRANCIS ROBERT 
(‘FRANK’) (1858-1939), actor-manager, 
was bom at Ttmbridge Wells 4 November 
1858, the tliird son and fourth child of 
William Benson, barrister, of Alresford, 
Hampshire, by his wife, Elizabeth Soulsby, 
daughter of Thomas Smith, of Colebrooke 
Park, Tonbridge. He was educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, but 
gained no academic honours. He became 
famous at the university as an all-round 
athlete, devoting himself to football, 
cricket, rowing, and running, his greatest 


achievement being the winning of the 
three-mile race against Cambridge, 

Always attracted to the theatre, Benson 
became one of the leaders of the move- 
ment which led in 1884 to the foimdation 
of the Oxford University Dramatic Society. 
In the hall of Balliol College, in Jime 1880, 
he took part in a performance of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, in which he 
played the part of Clytemnestra with con- 
siderable success. 'ITus performance was 
repeated at the St. George’s Hall, London, 
in September of the same year, and his 
success turned Benson’s thoughts to the 
adoption of the stage as his profession. In 
July 1881 he took the Imperial Theatre, 
London, for a single performance of Romeo 
and Juliet, and appeared as Romeo. He 
then studied voice production under Emil 
Bencke and Hermann Vezin [q.v.], and at 
the invitation of Ellen Terry [q.v.], who 
had witnessed his performance of Cljdem- 
nestra, he was invited in July 1882 to 
take part in a private Shakespearian read- 
ing of Much Ado About Nothing, at the 
house of Sir Theodore Maitin [q.v.], 
appearing as Don Pedro, with (Sir) Henry 
Irving [q.v.] as Benedick and Lady 
Martin (Helen Faucit, q.v.) as Beatrice. 

Benson made his first appearance on the 
professional stage at the Lyceum Theatre 
in September 1882, when he played Paris 
in Irving’s production of Romeo and Juliet, 
with Ellen Terry as Juliet. On her advice, 
he then joined the Shakespearian company 
of Miss Alleyn and Charles Bernard, in 
order to gain experience, and a few months 
later he was a member of a company under 
the management of Walter Bentley, a 
well-known Shakespearian actor. This 
manager became involved in financial 
difficidties, and Benson, with monetary 
aid from his father, promptly acquired 
the company. He opened under his own 
management in a hall at Airdrie, Lanark- 
shire, in May 1883, with The Corsican 
Brothers and Cramond Brig, and in this 
modest way the famous Benson repertory 
company came into being. 

It was not long before Benson had 
established a sound reputation and the 
Benson company became an important 
factor in the provincial theatre. He 
gathered together a very capable band of 
actors, and by 1886 his company was of 
sufficient importance to be invited to pro- 
vide the Shakespearian festival at the 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 
where he appeared for the first time, in 
April of that year, playing Richard III. 
During the next thirty-three years he 
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provided the plays for twenty-eight spring 
festivals and some half-dozen summer 
festivals at the theatre, in the course of 
which period he presented all Shake- 
speare’s plays except Tilus Andronicus 
and Troilus and Cressida. In addition he 
presented many old comedies and one or 
two modem plays. In recognition of his 
services to Stratford-on-Avon, Benson 
received the freedom of the borough in 
1910, an honour onlj^ once preidously con- 
ferred on an actor, namely, David Garrick, 
in 1769. He appeared as director of the 
Stratford festival for the last time in 1919, 
and at the birthday celebrations that year 
he was presented with a handsome gift 
by Stratfordonians and festival patrons. 

Benson’s first London season was given 
at the Globe Theatre, where, in December 
1889, he opened with a revival of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, which was per- 
formed 110 times, a record at that date. 
Revivals of The Taming of the Shrew, 
Hamlet, and Othello were also presented. 
His next London season, the most impor- 
tant of his eight London ventures, began 
at the Lyceum Theatre in February 1900, 
with a re\dval of Henry the Fifth. Sub- 
sequent seasons were given at the Comed 3 ' 
(1901), Adelphi (1905), St. James’s (1910), 
Shaftesbury (1914), Court (1915), and St. 
Martin’s (1920) theatres. At the height of 
his success there were no fewer than three 
of his companies touring the country. In 
addition, he toured in Canada and the 
United States of America, in 1918-1914, 
and in South Africa, in 1921. During his 
Canadian tour Montreal University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

At the Shakespeare tercentenary perfor- 
mance, given at Drury Lane Theatre on 2 
May 1910, Benson appeared in the title- 
role of Julius Caesar, and at the conclusion 
of the performance was knighted by King 
George V, in the stage-box, the only 
occasion on which an actor had been 
knighted in a theatre. The ceremony was 
performed w'ith a ‘property’ sword, no 
other being available. 

Although he was nearing the age of 
sixty, from 1916 to 1918 Benson serwed in 
France as an ambulance-driver, and re- 
ceived the French croix dc guerre. In June 
1925, in the picture-gallery of the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre, Dame Ellen Terry un- 
veiled the stained-glass windows to Old 
Bensonians, including one in memory of 
the ten players of the company who had 
fallen in the war. 

Benson was never a great actor, and he 


was handicapped somewhat by defects of 
voice and gait. Richard II and Petrueliio 
in The Taming of the Shrav were among 
his best performances. His Richard had 
much grace and dignity and his Petrueliio 
was full of excellent touches. He also gave 
a notable performance as Caliban in The 
Tempest. Many of the numerous parts 
which he undertook, including Hamlet, 
Othello, Shylock, and Henry V, were quite 
uninspired. It was not his acting which 
made Benson great, nor his teaching. His 
genius lay in the opportunities which he 
afforded to the many capable young artists 
whom he gathered round him, manj' of 
whom achieved greater fame than Benson 
himself. His company became the nursery 
for the English stage. It is truly said of 
him that he gave the best years of his life 
to spreading the love of Shakespeare 
throughout the world. In his efforts he 
exhausted the whole of his considerable 
personal fortune, and in July 1933 he was 
granted a civil list pension of £100. 

Benson made his last appearance in 
London in 1933; this was at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, as Dr. Caius in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. He published his remini- 
scences, My Memoirs (1930), and a short 
work entitled I Want to Go on the Stage 
(1931). In July 1886 he married Gertrude 
Constance, daughter of Captain Morshcad 
Fetherstonhaugh Samwell, of the Indian 
army, and had a son and a daughter. Lady 
Benson was a capable actress, and plaj’cd 
leadingparts in his company for many years. 
Their son was killed in action in France in 
1916. Benson died in London 31 December 
1980. 

An early portrait of Benson, by Hugh 
Riviere, hangs in the picture galleiy of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Of a 
drawing of him as Mark Antony, by Will 
Ledbury, and of another by R. G. Eves 
(1927), the whereabouts arc imcertain. 

[The Times, 1 January ;1940; IVho's Who 
in the Theatre, 1030; Sir F. Benson, My 
Memoirs, 1030; Lady Benson, Mainly 
Flayers, 1020; personal knowledge.] 

John Pahkeh. 

BENSON, STELLA (1802-1933), 
novelist. [Sec Andeusox, Stelea.] 

BESANT, ANNIE (1847-1933), thcoso- 
phist, educationist, and Indian politician, 
was bom in London 1 October 1847, the 
onlj' daughter of William Persse Wood, 
man of business, of London, by his wife, 
Emily Mary Roche, daughter of James 
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Morris, of Clapham. Her father, "who was 
Irish on his mother’s side, belonged to 
an elder branch of the Woods of Tiver- 
ton, which included Sir Matthew Wood, 
W. P. Wood, Lord Hatherley, Sir Henry 
Evelyn Wood [qq.v.], and Mrs. O’Shea 
nie 'Wood, later the wife of C. S. Parnell. 
Her mother’s family was Irish. She was 
educated by Miss Marryat, a sister of the 
novelist, and in 1867 married Frank 
Besant, later vicar of Sibsey in Lincoln- 
shire until his death in 1917, and a 
younger brother of Sir Walter Besant 
[q.v.]. They had a son and a daughter. The 
mother lost her religious faith, left Sibsey 
in 1873, and was legally separated from 
her husband. 

In 1874 Mrs. Besant joined the National 
Secidar Soeiely, of which she became vice- 
president, and formed a close friendship 
with Charles Bradlaugh [q.v.], to whose 
paper she contributed, acting some time 
as co-editor. In 1878, as authoress of the 
Gospel of Atheism (1877) and a champion 
of neo-Malthusianism, she was deprived by 
the courts of the custody of her daughter 
who, like her son, returned to her later. In 
1885 she joined the Fabian Society and 
the Social Democratic Federation. She 
was present at the famous meeting in 
Trafalgar Square (1886), organized the 
matchmakers’ strike (1888), and formed 
their union. But drifting apart from 
Bradlaugh she annoxmced her conversion 
to theosophy as taught by Madame 
Blavatsky, who with Colonel H. S. Olcott 
had founded an association in the United 
States for ‘the study and elucidation of oc- 
cultism, the Kabbala, etc.’, with branches 
in London, India, and Ceylon. After 
Madame Blavatslcy’s death RIrs. Besant 
visited India in 1893, and speedily dis-j 
covered that she had often been incarnated 
in that sacred land. She announced that 
she had received ‘phenomenally’ letters 
from the mahatmas, but on this point she 
quarrelled with W. Q. Judge who ■ivith her 
was one of the two ‘heads’ of the Esoteric 
section, and the quarrel led to the secession 
from the Theosophical Society of the major 
part of the American members. In 1895 
she became absolute head of the inner 
organization, being elected president of 
the society in 1907. 

From 1895 onwards India was the scene 
of Mrs. Besant’s acthdties. She devoted 
herself to representing theosophy as com- 
patible with the ancient Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and morality. These, she said. 
Were on a higher plane than the West had 
ever reached, and she urged the Hindus to 


sympathize with the cause of the ‘Indian 
National Congress’, first convoked in 1885 
under the guidance of A. O. Hume [q.v.]. 
In 1899 she persuaded the Maharaja of 
Benares to give her foundation, the Central 
Hindu College, a fine site and buildings, 
and by her energy, zeal, eloquence, and 
powers of organization the college, Avith a 
girls’ school founded at Benares in 1904, 
became the nucleus of a Hindu university 
in 1916. But in 1909 she put forward the 
strange claim that her adopted son, a 
young Madrasi, named ICrishnamurti, had 
been revealed to her as the vehicle of the 
world teacher or Messiah. Tlie claim (only 
I renounced by the yoxmg man in 1932) led 
to Mrs. Besant’s resignation of the presi- 
dency of the Central Hindu College, and 
she shifted her headquarters to the Theo- 
sophical Institution at Adyar near Madras. 

In September 1916, when Lord Chelms- 
ford had succeeded Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst as viceroy, and the British 
Empire was fighting for its life, Mrs. Besant 
thought fit to initiate a Home Buie for 
India League. From Adyar she proclaimed 
herself ‘an Indian tomtom waking all the 
sleepers so that they may work for their 
Motherland’. As some of her pamphlets 
and speeches were considered by the 
Madras government likely to inflame racial 
feeling, she was called on under the Press 
Act to give pecuniary security for her 
better conduct. She deposited, but soon 
forfeited, the large sum. At least one 
governor refused her admission to his 
province, and in 1917 the governor of 
Madras interned her, but allowed her to 
direct her home rule campaign. But on 
20 August 1917 the famous declaration 
had been issued, and India was to be 
placed on the path to responsible govern- 
ment by stages. In order to create the 
calm atmosphere requisite for the investi- 
gations of E. S. Montagu [q.v.], the secre- 
tary of state, and the viceroy, Mrs. Besant 
was released from internment. Politically 
minded Hindus caused her to be elected 
president of the Indian National Congress 
which met at Bombay in December 1918. 
Although the year 1919 began with the 
end of the war and ended in December 
with the Government of India Act, it also 
saw the rise of Gandhi’s ‘ civil disobedience ’ 
and ‘passive resistanee’ movement against 
the Rowlatt legislation, the consequent 
riots, and the A^itsar tragedy. The riots 
of April 1919 shocked Mrs. Besant into 
sober reflection. Before Gandhi began 
to move she had found it desirable to 
point out in the press that India depended 
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on England for safety: that was the plain 
brutal truth, and no amount of shouting 
could alter it. \^Tien after order had been 
restored and some moderates of the central 
legislature did not condemn the doings 
of Gandhi’s followers with downright 
emphasis, she declared herself vigorously: 
‘ None, I presume, will contend that govern- 
ment should look on while mobs murdered, 
^vrecked hante, fired railway stations. Do 
[the critics] then think that it is more 
merciful to give a mob its head than to 
attack it at the very outset of violence, 
at the cost of a score of lives, or ^vill the 
critics say at what stage the government 
should interfere? Let us in the time of 
danger drop all criticism of government 
action and stand firmly against revolution, 
which means bloodshed at home and 
invasion from abroad.’ Such doctrine 
alienated the extremist Congress politi- 
cians: even her own Home Rule League 
rejected her as president in favour of 
GandJii, and for a time she seemed to have 
tired, for she took no action against an 
outspoken exposure (T/ie Evolution of Mrs. 
Besant) published in 1918 by Dr. T. M. 
Nair, the leader of the non-Brahmans of 
Madras. In 1925 she brought a Common- 
wealth of India bill to England where it 
was twice introduced into the House of 
Commons and obtained the active support 
of the labour party, which she joined. 
Late in life she travelled by air, and often 
kept her intellectual powers long on the 
stretch, but in 1931 her health failed, and 
she lived in retirement at Adyar where she 
died 20 September 1933 and was cremated 
on the sea-shore. 

The influence of Mrs. Besant on the 
growth of nationalist feeling in India was 
at one time considerable, largely because 
she painted the India of the fabled past 
in attractive colours, and associated theo- 
sophy with Hinduism in a manner flatter- 
ing to the beliefs of intellectual Hindus, 
while her prestige was increased by her 
successful effort to found the Hindu College 
and University. When, moreover, in the 
early stages of the war of 1914r-1918, 
Indian politicians generally agreed to 
suspend such agitation as might impede 
the war effort, Mrs. Besant put no such 
restriction on her activities, and thereby 
gained an advantage which she fully ex- 
ploited. Her facile but somewhat shallow 
doquence also increased her following. 
She thus influenced both in Upper India 
and in Sladras several rising politicians 
who afterwards reaehed prominence. But 
her influence, at least in political life, was 


short-lived: the eourageous stand which 
she made after the riots of 1919 turned 
even the students of Madras against her. 
Her share in the foundation and control 
of the Hindu University was regarded with 
jealousy by a section of the orthodo.x 
Hindus; her position in the theosopliical 
world was prejudiced by a scandal that 
was attached to the principal of the in- 
stitution near Madras, by the sponsoring 
of Krishnamurti, and by the lengthy 
proceedings by which the hoy’s relatives 
sought to recover his custody. Her name 
will be remembered among Indian theoso- 
phists, but these are no longer a political 
body and tend to become one more among 
the sects of Hinduism. 

[The Times, 21 September 1933; H. V. 
Lovett, Jlistanj of the Indian Nationalist 
Movement, 1020; private information.] 

H. V. Lovett. 

Pateick Cadeli.. 

BEVAN, ANTHONY ASHLEY (1850- 
1933), orientalist and biblical scholar, was 
bom at Trent Park, Bamet, 19 May 1859, 
the eldest of the three sons of Robert 
Cooper Lee Bevan, of Fosbury House, 
Wiltshire, and Trent Park, head of the 
great banking-house later taiown as Bar- 
clay & company, by his second wife, Emma 
Frances, daughter of P. N. Shuttleworth, 
bishop of Chichester [q.v.]. The youngest 
son was the archaeologist and Hellenist 
Edwyn Robert Bevan. Ashley Bevan was 
educated at Chcam, Surrey, the Gymnnsc 
Litt6rairc, Lausaime, and the university 
of Strasburg, where he studied under 
Theodor Noeldeke, the greatest of scholars 
in the field of oriental studies. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1884, and 
obtained a first class in the Semitic lan- 
guages tripos of 1887. In 1888 he gained 
a T^nvhitt Hebrew scholarship and the 
Mason prize for biblical Hebrew, and two 
years later was elected a fellow of his college 
and appointed lecturer in oriental lan- 
guages. In 1893 he became lord almoner’s 
professor of Arabic at Cambridge, a post 
previously held by his brother-in-law 
I. G.N. Keith-Falconer and by R.L. Bensly 
[qq.v.]. The post was abolished after his 
death. He was elected a fellow of the 
British Academ}' in 1910, resigning in 
1928. 

Bevan was ‘one of the dozen most 
learned Arabists, not of England and 
Europe only, but of the whole world. He 
was ahnost equally distinguished for his 
knowledge of Hebrew and Old Testament 
literature. Tie knew S 3 Tiac thorouglily 
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and otlier Semitic languages "well, and he 
had an excellent acquaintance Tvith Per- 
sian language and literature’ (F. C. Burkitt 
in Cambridge Review, 27 October 1933). 
He also had a knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
was fluent in French, Italian, and German. 
His published work was relatively small, 
but what there is of it is of the highest 
scholarship. His edition of the satirical 
poemsthe Najfd'id of Jarir and al-Farazdalc 
(Arabic text, 3 vols., 1905-1912), was a 
tribute to his teacher, the famous orien- 
talist William Wright [q.v.]; and in an 
exhaustive volume of indexes and addenda 
to the Mufaddaltydt (1924) he completed 
the edition of the poems edited by Sir C. 
J . Lyall [q.v.]. He was interested in classi- 
ral Arabic rather than later Mohammedan 
literature, in a knowledge of which his 
more enthusiastic colleague E. G. Browne 
[q.v.] excelled. But among various articles 
contributed to the Journal of Theological 
Studies he wrote one on ‘The Beliefs of 
Early Mohammedans respecting a Future 
Existence’ (October 1904). He was also 
interested in Manichaeism, and besides 
contributing an article on the subject to 
Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, completed, with F. C. Burkitt 
[q.v.] in 1912, under the title St. Ephraim's 
Refutations, the collections of St. Ephraim’s 
"(ivritings on that and allied sects which 
C. W. Mitchell had prepared before his 
death. Mention must also be made of his 
edition of the Gnostic Syriac Hymn of the 
Soul Contained in the Syriac Acts of St. 
Thomas (‘Cambridge Texts and Studies’, 
vol. V, No. 3, 1897). 

Sevan’s Short Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel (1892) was the first work in 
English to demonstrate the Maccabean 
date of this perplexing document, and was 
regarded as a masterpiece. Besides articles 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, he contribu- 
ted an important ‘Essay on Historical 
Methods in the Old Testament’ to Essays 
on Some Biblical Questions of the Day 
(edited by H. B. Srvete, 1909). These and 
various reviews exhibit his keen critical 
faculty and incisive judgement. Classical 
Hebrew was his interest, and although 
he was an enthusiastic pupil of Solomon 
Marcus Schiller-Szinessy, the imiversity 
reader in Talmudic and rabbinic literature 
and a remarkable figure in his day, Bevan’s 
attitude to medieval New Hebrew litera- 
ture was not sympathetic. Throughout he 
■"'as fastidious and scrupidously careful; 
as he observed in the course of one of his 
tj^ically uncompromising reviews, ‘even 
slight inaccuracies are liable to become 
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sources of confusion’. His friends and 
pupils could wen believe the story that he 
was almost reduced to tears on discovering 
a misprint in one of his own works. 

If Bevan’s output was slight he spared 
himself no pains in assisting his colleagues, 
among other ways by reading their proofs : 
many, including his brother Edwyn, were 
indebted to his scholarship. Even the 
inner circle stood a little in awe of his 
immense erudition and the authority 
which it gave him. He did much teaching, 
and as a teacher surprised his pupils by 
Ills methods and by his readiness to confess 
his inability to translate some Hebrew 
passage which they thought that they had 
mastered from their knowledge of the 
Authorized Version . But he was hospitable 
and at his ease with imdergraduates, with 
soldiers and policemen, and especially 
with humbler folk. A hater of tobacco, he 
fireely provided excellent cigars; ■witty, 
Avith a characteristic laugh and with a 
tongue like a rapier, he was a man of 
unbounded kindness and sympathy. Un- 
ostentatious, no one was ever more deter- 
mined to prevent his left hand from 
knowing what his right hand was doing. 

Bevan had had an extremely evangelical 
upbringing, which led to later reaction; 
he was hberal and outspoken in his 
opinions. Slightly built and of middle 
height, he was scrupulously neat and tidy 
in dress and demeanour, and his politeness 
was almost a byword. He was over-parti- 
cular about his food and over-anxious 
as to his health. He died, unmarried, at 
Cambridge 16 October 1933. 

[The Times, 17 and 20 October 1933; 
Cambridge Review, 27 October 1933; private 
information ; personal Imowledge.] 

S. A. Cook. 

BHOWNAGGREE, Sm MANCHER- 
JEE MERWANJEE (1851-1933), Indian 
lawyer and politician, was born at Bombay 
15 August 1851, the son of Merwanjee N. 
Bhownaggree, a Parsee merchant of that 
city, who belonged to a family of Persian 
origin, by his wife, Cooverbai. He was 
educated at Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
and Bombay, University. After a brief 
apprenticeship to j oumalism , he succeeded, 
on the death of his father in 1875 to the 
agency in Bombay for the Kathiawar 
State of Bhavanagar. At this time he 
published a translation into Gujerati of 
Queen Victoria’s Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands. In 1881 he 
came to London in order to study law, and 
in 1885 was called to the bar by Lincoln’s 
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Inn. Thereafter as judicial counsellor in land, 18 Jime 1849, the fourth of the live 
Bhavanagar, he introduced far-reaching sons of John Frederick Bigge, vicar of 
reforms in law administration. Appointed Stamfordham in the same county, by his 
C.I.E.inl886,hewasadvancedtoK.C.I.E. wife, Caroline Mary, only daughter of 
in 1897. He had settled in London, and Nathaniel Ellison, barrister and commis- 
at the general election of 1895 was returned sioner in bankruptcy, of Newcastle-upon- 
to parliament for North-East Bethnal Tyne. He was educated at Rossall School 
Green, in the conservative interest. His and at the Royal Military Academy, where 
only Indian predecessor in the House of he was a fellow cadet with Prince Arthur, 
Commons, elected in 1892 as a radical later Duke of Connaught. In 1869 he 
reformer and now defeated, was Dadabhai obtained a commission in the Royal Artil- 
Naoroji, one of the founders of the Indian Icry, from which he retired as lieutenant- 
National Congress and a severe critic of colonel (1892) in 1898. A few years after 
British rule. Bhownaggree, on the other he entered the army there was attached 
hand, was a sound and practical imperi- to his battery the Prince Imperial, the only 
alist. His resourceful advocacy of the son of Napoleon III, and the close friend- 
removal of disabilities suffered by Indians ship which sprang up between the two 
in South Africa and other parts of the young men determined Bigge’s' career. 
British Empire deeply impressed the Serving in the Kailir and Zulu wars of 
House. After ten years in parliament he 1878-1879, Bigge was mentioned in dis- 
was among the unionists who were swept patches after the battle of Kambula on 
away by the tide of liberal victories in the 29 March 1879: the part played by the 
general election of January 1900. Yet Horse Artillery battery in wluch he was 
another Parsee, Shapurji SaUatvala [q.v.], serving is thus commended by Sir (Henry) 
was a third — and so far the last — Indian Evelyn Wood [q.v.] {From Midshipman to 
to sit in the House of Commons. Field-Marshal, vol. ii, p. 59): ‘I have 

Over a long period of years Bhownag- never kno-vvn a battery so exceptionally 
gree was the leading Indian permanently fortunate in its subalterns. . . . Both Bigge 
resident in Great Britain. Among many and Slade 'were unsurpassable; they with 
other institutions wliich he served he was their gunners stood up in the open from 
dominant as chairman of the Parsee 1.30 p.m. till the Zulus retreated at 5.80 
Association of Europe, the Northbrook p.m.’ LaterinthatyearthePrinceImperial 
Society, and the Indian Social Club. Under was killed in South Africa and Bigge had 
the title of Verdict of India he published the melancholy task of escorting tlie body 
in 1916 a booklet repelling German false- of lus friend back to England. He went 
hoods as to British rule in his native land, to Abergeldie to tell the Empress Eugdnie 
In memory of his only sister, Avc Bhow- of the circxmistances in wliich the Prince 
naggree, he foimded a nurses’ home in had been killed, and while staying there 
Bombay and provided the Bho'wnaggrec he had several Interviews at Balmoral 
corridor to the east iving of the Imperial with Queen Victoria, who wrote of him to 
Institute in London. He married in 1872, her eldest daughter (24 October): ‘He is 
and his 'wife ordinarily resided in Bombay a charming person, of the very highest 
as she could not keep well in the variable character, clever, amiable and agreeable, 
English climate. He was predeceased by as well as good looking.’ Three days later 
the elder of his two sons, and his daughter the Queen recorded in her diary: ‘After 
marriedadistinguishedBombayphysician, tea saw Lieut. Bigge, with whom I had 
Dr. J. N. Bahadurjee. He died at his a long talk. He was at Inhlobane and 
London house 14 November 1933. Kambula, his liorse being killed under him 

A portrait in oils of Bho-nmaggrcc, by at the latter. . . . After Kambula Lieut. 
Mrs. Radcliffe Beresford, was presented Bigge became very ill indeed and the 
to him in 1927 by the Parsee Association Prince Imperial came to see him in hos- 
of Europe, and is now in the possession of pital, when he said he hoped they would 
his daughter in Bombay. meet again soon. This was only a week 

[The Times, 15 November 1033 and 27 July before the Prince 'W'ns killed, and humanly 
1028; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates •, per- speaking it seemed more likely that Lieut, 
sonal knowledge.) F. H. BnowK. Bigge should die than that the other 

should happen. He cautioned and begged 
BIGGE, ARTHUR JOHN, Baron the Prince to be very careful, which he 
STAJurORDHAM (1849-1931), private sec- promised he would. . . . \Vc spoke of the 
rctary to Iving George V, was born at Empress’ wish, .indeed determination, to 
Linden Hall, near Morpeth, Northumber- go to South Africa to visit the spot where 
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her dear son fell, -wMcli -will be difficult to two sovereigns he revealed qualities of tact 
carry out, but not impossible.’ and wisdom, a sure grasp of affairs, and 

On 1 January 1880 the Queen appointed an unswerving rectitude. Politically he 
Bigge a groom-in-waiting to herself, giving was at once less eager and less radical <ihnn 
him leave first to accompany Wood, to either of his immediate foreruimers. The 
whom he was at that time aide-de-camp, affinity between Ponsonby and Gladstone, 
and who had tmdertaken to conduct the or that between ICnollys and Asquith, 
Empress to the scene of the tragedy. Bigge fmmd its natural parallel in the intimacy 
went ahead, on 11 March,to make arrange- which for nearly fifty years linked Stam- 
ments. On their return from South Africa fordham with Randall Davidson [q.v.]. 
at the end of July he went for two nights His impartiality was never questioned, 
to Osborne to report to the Queen, who Upon vacating office in December 1916 
immediately appointed him assistant Asquith wrote to him: ‘Our intercourse, 
private secretary and assistant privy official and personal, during all these 
purse, ‘as both Sir Henry Ponsonby and years, is one of the pleasantest memories 
I think no-one better fitted than him’ of my public life. The times have not 
(Diary, 2 August). This association with been easy, and of late more than difficult. 
Sir Henry Ponsonby [q.v.] proved most but our task has been lightened by com- 
happy on both sides, and Bigge carried plete mutual confidence and ever-growing 
with him to the grave an unstinted ad- friendship.’ 

miration for his former chief. He resigned Stamfordham was a man of persistent 
as groom in May 1881, having been industry, making it his practice to finish 
appointed equerry in the previous month, the day’s work ■within the day, whatever 
He was made C.B. in 1885 and C.JI.G. in the cost in leisure or the physical burden. 
1887. In May 1895 he was advanced to This towards the close of Queen Victoria’s 
K.C.B. upon succeeding Ponsonby as life became hea'vy, for her eyes began to 
prtoate secretary to the Queen, a post fail, and by 1895 the task of Avriting to her 
, wluch he held tmtil the close of her reign, legibly had become so exacting that the 
King Edward VII came to the throne prime minister permitted himself to com- 
already pro'vided ■with a private secretary municate^vith her through Bigge, dictating 
inthepersonofSir Francis (later Viscount) his letters to an amanuensis ■with a clear 
KhoUys [q.v.]. But when the heir to the handwTiting (Lord Crewe, Lord Rosebery, 
throne. Prince George, Duke of Cornwall vol. i, p. 508). For his part, Bigge used to 
and York, made his famous tour through dry his submissions in a stove of ingenious 
the British Dominions in 1901, Bigge design instead of blotting them; and he 
accompanied him as private secretary. At taught himself afresh to ■write. It ■n'as 
the close of the tour Bigge was appointed thus that he acquired the bold script 
G.C.V.O. and K.C.M.G. He retained the which remained to the end the joy and 
post of private secretary to the Prince of en^vy of Ins correspondents. His letters 
s Wales throughout IQng Edward’s reign were largely hand^written ; if they lack the 
and accompanied him to India in 1905. astringency and sparkle of Ponsonby’s 
He -was appointed K.C.S.I. in 1906. they are marked by a like economy of 

On his accession in 1910 King George V phrase, 
at first made use of the services and Against the wiles of the importunate 
ej^erience of both linollys and Bigge as he knew well how to guard himself, and 
joint private secretaries. linollys retired fashionable company he resolutely es- 
in 1913, and Bigge, who had been raised chewed. A certain austerity which he had 
to the peerage as Baron Stamfordliam in imbibed in the north-countiy ■vicarage 
1911, remained imtil his death eighteen mellowed in later years to a gentler toler- 
years later principal private secretary. He ance, and he came to be regarded by his 
was sworn of the Pri^vy Council in 1910, colleagues with a love which perhaps 
attended the King to India in 1911, and never wholly cast out fear. But the young, 
was appointed G.C.I.E. in 1911 and G.C.B. the shy, and the inexperienced were dra^wn 
in 1916. He also received several foreign towards him by the candour and the 
decorations, including the Legion of simplicity of his bearing. ‘I shall never 
Honour, and in 1906 the university of forget’, ■\vrote Ramsay MacDonald after 
Durham conferred upon him the honorary his death, ‘the Idndness he shewed to 
degree of D.C.L. my colleagues and myseK when we were 

Among Stamfordham’s few but distin- but prentices in 1924. The country has 
guished predecessors in his office his place lost a devoted servant who for many 
is deservedly high. As private secretary to years bore delicate responsibilities with 
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a sagacity, and resourcefulness ■which 
smoothed many a difHcult road and enabled 
change to come gently and be accepted 
■without misgi'ving as a thing belonging to 
the natural flow of time.’ 

Stamfordham had learnt his trade in 
the service of an aged queen, of to'wering 
personal ascendancy, unrivalled experi- 
ence, and marked political capacity. It 
■was to a different scene that he returned 
a decade later, at a period of strong ci'vil 
ferment, the intermediary this time be- 
tween a reticent and untried sovereign 
and a resourceful prime minister. It was 
Stamfordham’s solicitude wliich brought 
confidenoe to the new king at the same 
time as his experience brought counsel in 
statecraft. There was in liim an absence 
of self-esteem which responded to a like 
quality in his master, establishing between 
them more than a merely professional 
relationship throughout the thirty years 
of their association. On the day of his 
death at St. James’s Palace 31 March 
1931, the King ■wrote in liis diary: ‘Dear 
Bigge passed peacefully away at 4.30 
to-day. I shall miss him terribly. His loss 
is irreparable.’ 

Stamfordham married in 1881 Constance 
(died 1922), second daughter of William 
Frederick Ne^ville, ■vicar of Butleigh, 
Somerset, and had one son, who was 
killed in action in 1915, and two daughters. 
He had but one grandchild. Major Michael 
Adeane. 

A portrait of Stamfordham, by H. A. 
OU^vier (1927), is in the possession of the 
family, and a charcoal dra'^ving, by Francis 
Dodd (1931), is in the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. A poor cartoon of him, 
by ‘Spy’, appeared in VaniUj Fair 0 
September 1900. 

[Tha Times, 1 April 1931 ; published Letters, 
and unpublished diary, of Queen Victoria; 
P. H. Emden, Behind the Throne, 1034; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Owen MonsnEAD. 

BILES, Sib JOHN HARVARD (1854- 
1933), naval architect, was born at Ports- 
mouth 6 January 1854, the tliird son of 
John Biles, an oflicial at Portsmouth 
dockyard, by his wife, Margaret, second 
daughter of William Groombridge, of 
Ernehill, Kent. His childhood was spent 
at Portsmouth, where in his early years 
his interest in ships was quickened and his 
natural bent for mechanics encouraged by 
the veiy nature of his surroimdings. He 
was educated at G. L. Oliver’s school (now 
the Mile End House School), Portsmouth, 


from wliich he passed to serve.his appren- 
ticeship at Portsmouth dockyard, at a 
period during wliich the use of wood in 
warship construction was being largely 
superseded by steel, and sails were ghdng 
place to mechanical power. The Devasta- 
tion, on which he was chiefly engaged, was 
the first of the modern ships built entirely 
by the new methods. 

In 1872, at the age of eighteen, Biles 
was placed first on the list of candidates 
for a scholarship at the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, mo^ving in 1873 to the Royal Naval 
College, Greemvich, where he finished Ins 
three-year course in 1875. As was custo- 
mary with aU students of the school, at 
the end of his course he returned ■to the 
dockyards for practical experience, mainly 
at Pembroke, until in 1876 he was ap- 
pointed Admiralty overseer at the Landore 
ironworks in South Wales, where he gained 
intimate knowledge of steel manufacture. 
Biles’s ability was soon recognized, and 
on joining the Admiralty in 1877 he was 
given full opportunity to use his growing 
skill and bnowledge. At this time no 
great importance was attached to the 
investigations of Wilh'am Froude [q.v.] in 
estimating resistance of ships’ models, but 
Biles, vrith his quick perception and vision, 
rightly judged the value of Froude’s work, 
and studied its possibilities wliilst he was 
still at the Admiralty. In 1880 he was 
offered the post of chief designer to Messrs. 
J. and G. Thomson, of Clydebank (later 
Messrs. John Bro^vvn & company), where 
his reputation as a naval architect was 
soon established. Under his guidance the 
firm became famous for the building of 
both naval and mercantile slups, and his 
study of Froude’s work led to improve- 
ments in hull form which resulted in 
increasing speed in passenger vessels. The 
City of Paris and City of New York, built 
in 1887, were revolutionary in design and 
construction, demonstrating the advan- 
tages of lighter construction coupled ivith 
adequate strength, made possible by 
scientific design. 

In 1891 Biles was appointed to the chair 
of naval architecture in Glasgow Univer- 
sity> n post which he held for thirty years. 
Here he was extremely popular, not only 
for his talent for teaching but for his 
sympathetic understanding of his students, 
many of whom became distinguished 
naval architects in later life. During this 
period Biles combined lecturing at the 
imiversity with practical work on designs 
for various firms, and gave liis students 
8 
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practical experience by allowing them to 
help in the working out of the plans. In i 
1907 he opened olBces in Broadway, West- 
minster, as a consulting naval architect 
and engineer. His reputation was almost 
world-wide: lie travelled widely, particu- 1 
larly in North and South America and 
in India, where his work was so highly 
thought of that on the death of Sir E. J. 
Reed [q.v.], in 1906, he was appointed 
consulting naval architect to the India 
Office. The British Admiralty called him 
in as a consultant on many occasions, and 
he was associated with the development 
of river and shallow-draft vessels for use 
in Mesopotamia during the war of 1914f- 
1918. 

Among the many government com- 1 
mittees on which Biles served were the 
dry-dock experiments on the Wolf (1901- 
1903) to test for the first time by actual 
measurements the stresses on the hull of 
a destroyer, a highly successful piece of 
experimental work; the Board of Trade 
departmental committee on boats and 
davits (1912) after the disaster of the 
Tiianic; the ship designs eommittee 
(1904—1905) appointed by Lord Fisher 
[q.v.], from which there emerged the design 
of the Dreadnought, completed under Sir 
Philip Watts [q.v.], director of naval con- 
struction at the Admiralty, For his services 
on these and other committees he was 
knighted in 1913 and appointed K.C.I.E. 
in 1922. He was elected a member of 
council of the Institution of Naval Arclri- 
tects in 1889, vice-president in 1905, and 
honorary vice-president in 1919. His first 
paper, ‘ Some Restdts of Curves of Resis- 
tance and Progressive Measured Mile Speed 
Curves’, was read to the institution in 
1881, and his last, ‘Draught and Dimen- 
sions of the Most Economical Ship’, in 
1931. For many years he served on the 
court of the Worshipful Company of Ship- 
wrights and was master of the company in 
1904. He published The Marine Steam 
Turbine in 1906 and The Design and Con- 
struction of Ships in 1908. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the universities of Yale (1901) and 
Glasgow (1922), and of D.Sc. by Harvard 
(1908). He was an honorary member of 
the Japanese Society of Naval Arclritects, 
and -Was decorated with the Egyptian 
order of Osmanieh in 1906. 

Biles was a man of remarkable vitality, 
genial disposition, and possessed of a 
physical stamina which enabled Mm to 
ase his mental powers to the full in his 
professional eapacity. That his work did 


not absorb the whole of his energy is 
shown by his filling in Ms spare time when 
working on the Devastation reading the 
whole of Alison’s'History of Europe while 
seated in the double bottom of the ship. 
A keen yachtsman, he won many prizes 
at Cowes, Dublin, and the Clyde regattas 
with his yawls Caress and Lais, and he 
presented one of these trophies to the 
SMpwrights’ Company. 

Biles married in 1876 Emma Jane (died 
June 1933), only child of Richard Hoskyn 
Lloyd, of Pembroke, and had one son and 
two daughters. He died at Virginia Water, 
Surrey, 27 October 1933. 

A portrait of Biles, by Mamdce Greiffen- 
liagen, is in the possession of the family. 

[The Thnes, 28 October 1933; Nature, 
4 November 1933 ; private information.] 

E. H. T. D’Eyncourt. 

BIRCH, Sm (JAMES FREDERICK) 
NOEL (1865-1939), general, was born at 
Llanrhaiadr, DenbighsMre, 29 December 
1865, the second son of jlajor Richard 
Frederick Birch, J.P., of Maes Ehvy, St. 
Asaph, by Ms ivife, Euphemia Mercer, 
eldest daughter of James Somerville, of 
Edinburgh. Educated at Giggleswick, 
Marlborough, and the Royal Military 
Academy, he was commissioned in the 
Royal Artillery in 1885. An exceptionally 
fine horseman and wMp, he quickly gained 
his Royal Horse Artillery ‘jacket’ and in 
1894 became aide-de-camp to the general 
commanding the Woolwich district. In 
1895-1896 he took part in the Ashanti 
expedition, and in South Africa he served 
with Ms Royal Horse Artillery battery in 
the Cavalry dhision under the command 
of Sir Jolm French [q.v.], taking part in 
the relief of Kimberley, the operations in 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
and being present at the battle of Diamond 
Hill. He was promoted major in June 
1900, and in 1901 was given conunand of 
a battalion of Imperial Yeomanry, wlueb 
he led in the operations in Cape Colony 
from December 1901 to the conclusion of 
hostihties. He was in command of the 
Riding Establishment at Wooluich firom 
1905 to 1907. 

Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1912, 
Birch commanded the 7th brigade. Royal 
Horse Artillery, and took it to France in 
August 1914, serving with the Cavahy 
division under the command of Sir 
Edmund (later Viscount) Allenby [q.v.], 
in the retreat from Mons and in the battles 
ofthe AisneandofYpres-Armentieres. In 
January 1015 he was appointed brigadier- 
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general on the general staff of the Cavahy 
Corps, and a few months later C.R.A. of 
the 7th division, going in the same position 
in July to the I Corps, -then commanded 
by Sir Douglas Haig [q.v.]. In May 1916 
Haig brought him to general headquarters 
as artillery adviser, and he held that post 
until the end of the war. He was promoted 
major-general in 1917 and lieutenant- 
general in 1919. In 1920 he became 
director of remounts at the War Ollice and 
had regretfully to supervise the changes 
required by the development of mechanical 
transport. In the foUo'wing 5'ear he was 
appointed director-general of the Terri- 
torial Army and concerned himself actively 
with the development of cadet corps. In 
1923 he was appointed master-general of 
the Ordnance and fourth mihtaiy member 
of the Army Council. He held this position 
until 1927, during a period when important 
experiments, followed by equally impor- 
tant developments in artUlery, were in 
progress, and his long experience of 
artillery in war, from the fighting front 
to general headquarters, was of great 
value. He was promoted general in 1926 
and retired from the army in the following 
year in order to become a director of 
Viokers-Armstrong. 

Birch was made a colonel commandant 
of the Royal Artillery in 1919 and in 1923 
a colonel commandant of the Royal Horse 
Artillery. He was appointed C.B. in 1916, 
K.C.M.G. in 1918, K.C.B. in 1922, and 
G.B.E. in 1927, and received numerous 
foreign honours. He published two books. 
Modern Riding (1909) and Modem Riding 
and Horse Education (1912). He married 
in 1903 Florence Hyaointhe (died 1938), 
youngest daughter of Sir George Chetwode, 
sixth baronet, of Oakley, Staffordshire, 
and Chetwode, Buckinghamshire, and had 
two sons. He died at his home in London 
3 February 1939. 

A portrait of Birch, by Oswald Birley, 
is now in the possession of his son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nigel Birch, M.P. 

[The Times, 4 February 1939; personal 
knowledge.] F. JIauiuce. 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE (1850-1933), 
author and statesman, born at Wavertree, 
near Liverpool, 19 January 1850, was the 
younger son of Charles Morton Birrell, 
minister of Pembroke Baptist chapel there, 
by his wife, Harriet Jane, daughter of 
Henry Grey [q.v.], Free Church minister, 
of Edinburgh. Thus he was reared in the 
tradition of liberal nonconformity which 
reckons education to be one of the orna- 


ments of a good life. On lea\dng Amers- 
ham Hall School, Caversham, in 1866, he 
became an articled clerk in a solicitor’s 
office in Liverpool ; but a fortunate legacy 
enabled liis father to send him to Tfrinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and it seemed as though 
he had burned his last boat on Merseyside, 
and would qualify for a profession else- 
where. He began imiversity life in dingy 
lodgings near the HaU, and his preference 
for retaining them throughout his whole 
career at Cambridge indicates the quiet 
studious life which he led in the company 
of a few special friends, not engaging in 
college competitions on field or river, but 
carrying on a modest existenee, varied by 
oecasional rides on the broad grass verges 
of roads ending on Newmarket Heath, and 
working hard enough to obtain the good 
second class in the law tripos of 1872 
which he thought represented Iris merits 
and his prospects, for without affectation 
of humility he was never ambitious, or 
' believed that the glittering prizes of life 
were there for him to grasp. He was 
elected an honorary fellow of Trinity HaU 
in 1899. 

At the age of twenty-five BirreU was 
caUed to the bar by the Inner Temple. 
The excitements of the Common Law bar 
and going on circuit had no attractions 
for him, and with some advantages at the 
start, he settled down to quiet Chancery 
business, securing before long enough work 
to enable him in 1878 to marry Margaret, 
daughter of Archibald Mirrielees, of St. 
Petersburg, to whom he had long been 
attached. This happy union was broken 
up by her death after tliirteen months, 
and his younger sister came to live •with 
him for the next nine years, during wliich 
his practice grew steadily but not on a 
great scale, and he was able to devote 
his leisure to reading, of infinite variety, 
but not in the direction of an increased 
study of the classics, or the acquisition of 
modern languages, although he was able 
to enjoy not a few expeditions to European 
countries. 

In time BirreU became kno%vn as a 
capable and versatile reviewer. A per- 
sistent exception to the catholicity of his 
reading was his inability tO enjoy a novel : 
he read but few, and never rcAaewed one 
until the persuasion of a younger esteemed 
critic induced liim to crown the popular 
admiration already given to Miss JIargarct 
Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph (1924). 
In 1884 he became a public character by 
the appearance of a collection of essays on 
various subjects, including one ‘On the 
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Alleged Obscurity of IVIr, B^o^vning’s 
Poetry ‘A Rogue’s Memoirs ’ (Benvenuto 
CeUini), a note on Carlyle, and another on 
Falstaff, thus covering a wide field. Obiter 
Dicta was published at a time when an 
influential section of fashionable society 
had become ashamed of appearing only 
to frequent Melton and Newmarket, and 
the book’s fascinating style and its small 
bullc made it easy to carry about from 
country house to country house and dis- 
cuss under the trees on a fine afternoon. 
A second scries was published in 1887 and 
many years later More Obiter Dicta (1924). 
His literary reputation was further en- 
hanced by the publieation in 1887 of 
Charlotte Bronte, which he describes as a 
biographical sketch, in no way intended 
to supersede Mrs. Gaskell’s authoritative 
memoir, but so to be called because it is 
impossible to critieize her work without 
telling something of the story of her life. 

Some critics were disposed to regard 
Birrell’s literary judgements as somewhat 
superficial. The term ‘Birrelling’ was 
devised to describe a sort of literary flute- 
playing, agreeable to listen to, but not to 
be compared with mastery of the violin 
or pianoforte. This was unfair: during 
his Liverpool years he had absorbed a vart 
quantity of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century literature, including the arcana of 
long-forgotten divinity and social history. 
This enabled him to write entertainingly 
on a dull subject, the reverse practice to 
that of some of his critics, who did not 
contribute anything fresh or novel to a 
subject known to be exciting in itself. He 
made no claim to the profovmd erudition 
of his friend W. P. Ker [q.v.], but neither 
that scholar nor others who enjoyed 
Birrell’s essays expected it of him. Among 
British essayists probably none foimd it 
so needless to follow a single path for 
information or study. 

In 1888 Birrell married Eleanor Mary 
Bertha, widow of Lionel Tennyson, 
younger son of the poet lameate. This 
alliance encouraged fresh intimacies in the 
region governed by the Muses, for she was 
the daughter of Frederick Locker, later 
Locker-Lampson [q.v.]. She was a woman 
of much charm and mental capacity, with 
a sense of hiunour that chimed in happily 
)vith Birrell’s, and she became a favomite 
in many political and social circles. She 
died in 1015 after a happy married life of 
twenty-seven years. TVo sons were bom 
of this marriage. 

In 1885 and again in 1886 the liberal 
barrister had been an unsuccessful candi- 
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date for the Walton division of Liverpool, 
and it was not imtil 1889 that a by-election 
for the West Fife division offered the 
chance wliich one or two fortunate acci- 
dents enabled Birrell to grasp. He became 
a loyal follower of Gladstone’s government 
in 1892 and afterwards of Rosebery’s 
briefer leadership (1894r-1896), and in the 
following years shared the poUtical views 
of Campbell-Baimerman. In 1895 he took 
silk, and from 1896 to 1899 he held the 
Quain professorship of law at University 
College, London. In 1900 he was unfor- 
tunately persuaded to abandon West Fife 
and fight a losing battle for the North-East 
division of Manchester, so that he was 
absent from parliament during the later 
stages of the South African war and took no 
part in the acrimonious discussions on the 
education bill of 1902, in which he was 
destined to be so deeply interested. The 
resignation of the Balfour government in 
1905 brought about the formation of 
Campbell-Bannerman’s administration, in 
which Birrell, who was to be elected 
member for North Bristol at the general - 
election of 1906, accepted the presidency 
of the Board of Education. It was a par- 
ticularly important post at the moment, 
for the Education Act of 1902 had not 
only infuriated the great nonconformist 
bodies, but had convinced liberals of all 
shades that the legislation of 1870 was 
being tampered with in a spirit of undue 
favouritism towards Church of England 
elementary schools. Birrell’s upbringing 
pointed him out as being especially quali- 
fied to redress the balance, while his 
broad sympathies and a sense of humour 
which pervaded all his speeches and 
writings saved him from being identified 
with the extreme section of dissenting 
spokesmen, of whomDr. J ohn Clifford[q.v.] 
was the most conspicuous. The education 
bill of 1906 was accordingly framed on 
lines designed to restore equality of 
treatment, notably in single-school areas. 
The fight in the House of Commons was 
long and bitter ; BirreU did not enjoy the 
support of the Irish members, many of 
whom were Roman Catholics, while all 
were irritated at finding that their griev- 
ance was not set in the forefront of 
reforms to be dealt -with. But the measure 
passed on to the House of Lords, and there 
its doom was sealed in spite of the qualified 
support of some members of the opposition, 
of whom the Duke of Devonshire was the 
most notable, and the efforts of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to state the Church 
case moderately. After long conferences 
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between the Houses the hill was lost hy a 
large majority. 

Birrell was only tliirteen months at the 
Board of Education, and in 1907 was 
nominated chief secretary for Ireland, in 
succession to James (afterwards Viscount) 
Bryce [q.v.]. It was felt that Birrcirs 
qualities were predominantly fitted to the 
task, as minister in charge of Ireland. 
Thus three eminent men of letters, Morley, 
Bryce, and Birrell were nominated hy 
lihcral prime ministers to the cliief secre- 
taryship: it may he held hy some that 
experienced administrators in India or 
Africa might have heen ahle to cope more 
appropriately with the situation in Dublin, 
since they would begin hy recognizing the 
deep-seated and sometimes implumbed 
divergencies between the two races. Be 
that as it may, BirreU accepted the chief 
secretaryship with little hope of scoring 
a triumphant success during his term of 
office, but he was stimulated by the hope 
of doing something to set education in 
Ireland, particularly religious education, 
on a sounder footing than it had enjoyed 
since the Act of Union, most of all in its 
higher branches. The creation of a really 
representative Roman Catholic university, 
facing on equal terms Trinity College, the 
great and honoured foimdation emblema- 
tic of Protestant ascendancy, would mean 
triumph for the liberal administration of 
Ireland such as it had not achieved for 
many years. He set to work at once on 
the complicated details of this measure, 
and amid much criticism and some dis- 
appointments became responsible for the 
new National University of Ireland, with 
tlwee constituent colleges in Dublin, Cork, 
and Galway, established in 1908. Trinity 
College was of course not included, but 
submitted to a vague connexion of affilia- 
tion, wliile the xmiversity of Belfast 
satisfied the amour propre of Northern 
Ireland. 

The old landlord and tenant system had 
broken down, and both English parties, 
espeeially the conservatives, had engaged 
in vast purchase schemes for the benefit 
of occupying ownership. Reviewing his 
Irish experiences in later years, Birrell was 
able to claim that he had completed this 
task. 

Birrell remained chief secretary for over 
nine y^rs, but he never became a leading 
member of the Cabinet, even for Irish 
affairs. The home rule bill of 1912 was 
not his work, but that of the prime 
minister, Asquith; and it was Asquith 
who introduced it, piloted it, and during 


the two years of its stormy career was 
responsible for the negotiations carried on 
from time to time wth Carson and John 
Redmond [qq.v.] . It is significant that when 
on the eve of the outbreak of war in 1914 a 
supreme effort was made to settle the home 
rule problem by a fotn-day conference at 
Buckingham Palace, the Irish cliief secre- 
tary was not one of the eight statesmen 
who composed it. His position, well under- 
stood, was different. He was not respon- 
sible for high polic}’^ as Forster, Morley, 
Balfour, and W3mdliam had been in their 
times, but merely for the day-to-day 
administration of Dublin Castle. Even 
that was slackly performed, and on terms 
which (as the Larne gun-running in 1914 
showed) impaired the efficiency of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. His qualities 
for his task were good nature and humour ; 
liis defect was indolence. 

As time went on, Birrell saved himself 
much trouble by following a single pre- 
scription — to act on the advice of the 
Irish leader John Redmond. There was 
much to be said for it ; Redmond was not 
only a great Irish patriot, but a good 
friend to England and a loyal ally of the 
liberal government ; and since he was cast 
for the part of Ireland’s future ruler, why 
not leave it to liim to prepare the ground ? 
Unfortunately he was not a reliable 
mentor. Living mainly in England he had 
no longer an inside knowledge of Irish 
movements, and especially after August 
1914 failed to realize either the shock to 
nationalist sentiment tlu-ough the shelving 
of home rule or the power of Sinn Fein to 
overthrow his o\vn position. John Dillon 
[q.v.] was much better informed on these 
subjects, but he had not Birrell’s car. 
Despite warnings the chief secretary did 
nothing whatever to counter the plotting 
of the Sinn Feiners, imtil at Easter 1910 
they launched in collusion with Germany 
their open, armed rebellion. The long-term 
effects which that famous rising would 
leave on the history of Irish separatism 
could hardly be foreseen at the moment. 
But what was obvious to cvciybodj'- was 
the military danger of an Irish revolt at 
the height of a great European war, and 
Birrell’s complete blindness to its coming 
imtil it came. The condemnation passed 
on him was universal. He did not challenge 
it ; his resignation speech in the House of 
Conunons was a frank and penitent 
admission of the facts. As such it evoked 
respect and sympathy on all sides; but 
liis political career was ended. There could 
be no question of public rc-sponsibilitics 
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being entrusted to liim again-, and he did first he chose the Treasurj'. On the out- 
not seek re-election to parliament at the break of war ten years later he was in the 
general election of 1918, financial division, and had been secretary 

Birrell survived this catastrophe by to the royal commission on Indian finance 
over seventeen years. He settled quietly and currency (1913-1914). Foreign ex- 
in Chelsea, surroimded by the care of the change problems took him to America for 
Locker-Lampson brothers and of his wife’s the first time in October 1914 and he went 
som by her first marriage. He resumed again a year later as a member of the 
writing; a sketch of, his father-in-law, Anglo-French financial conunission, so 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, appeared in that when the United States entered the 
1920, followed by two volumes of collected war he was the natirral choice for the post 
essays and one of reminiscences, the last of representative of the British Treasury 
published posthumously in 1937. These in Washington; this he held from 1917 
neither raised nor lowered his literary to 1919. On his return he became the 
reputation, which rests essentially on the first controller of finance at the Treasxiry, 
two earlier volumes of Obiter Dicta. and in 1922 he went to India as finance 

Birrell died in London 20 November member of the viceroy’s council. 

1933. He was not a great nor even a Blackett’s work in Bidia during the next 

fortunate statesman. But as a writer he five years showed him to be not only an 
has stronger claims, being one of that exceptional but an outstanding financial 
kappy fellowship who, by recording good administrator. Within a twelvemonth he 
lives of the past and adorning their tale had initiated and put through three major 
with scintillant mt and kindly humom-, financial reforms. The Indian railways 
have helped to make goodness attractive were ripped out of the central budget and 
to the less gifted of their own and futme placed on an independent footing ; the 
generations. charges for the repayment or avoidance 

A portrait of Birrell, which hangs in the of public debt were concentrated into a 
National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin, was statutory sinking fund; and the eight 
painted by Sir William Orpen who also provincial finance members were brought 
executed a chalk drawing of him (1909) together for the first time in a conference, 
which is in the National Portrait Gallery, wSch has been repeated aimually, to 
London ; a portrait by Roger Fry (1928) compare and co-ordinate their problems 
was sold when Birrell’s effects were dis- and to discover means of reducing, if not 
persed. A small version is in the possession abolishing, the pro\dncial contributions to 
of Mr. Charles Tennyson. A cartoon by the central revenues. The same principles 
‘Spy’ appeared in Fam'ly Fair 18 January of conference and co-ordination were 
1906. applied by the finance member to the 

[The Times, 21 November 1933 ; Augustine vexed political questions with which, more 

Birrell, Things Past Redress, 1937.] and more, he came to be concerned in 

Crewe. virtue of his personal prestige. That 

R. C. K. Ensor. prestige was enhanced by the fact that, 
although he lacked both talent and experi- 
BLACKETT, Sm BASIL PHILLOTT ence as a debater, he taught himself the 
(1882-1935), financial administrator, was art and became leader of the legislative 
bom 8 January 1882 in Calcutta, where assembly, in which he introduced six 
both his parents (the Rev. William Russell successive budgets and fixed the value of 
Blackett, at that time principal of a the rupee at eighteen pence, 
theological training college, and later of When Blackett returned to England in 
another in London, and his -wife, Grace 1928, by way of Australia, New Zealand, 
Aime Phillott), were missionaries. They China, Japan, and North America, he was 
returned to England shortly afterwards a marked man for whom a future had been 
and in 1893 the father died, leaving his prepared outside the civil service. His 
widow in straitened circumstances, -with friend Mr. Montagu (later Lord) Norman, 
five children of whom Basil was the eldest then governor, ^onsored his election to 
son. He went to Marlborough as a founda- the eourt of directors of the Bank of 
tion scholar and was elected to a classical England in 1929 ; a merger of cable and 
scholarship at University College, Oxford, wireless services provided an opportunity 
where he obtained a first class in literae for placing him in charge of the new 
bumaniores in 1904. In the same year he Imperial and International Commimica- 
entered for the civil service examination, tions Company; and a place was waiting 
intending to go to India, but being placed for him in London from which his influence 
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could be brought to bear on colonial 
currency problems. In order to undertake 
this triple task he left the Treasury for 
the City. But within tluee years the 
crisis of 1031 and the devaluation of 
sterling created a breach of continuity in 
which he found himself on the side of the 
future rather than of the past. Ilis 
attention was increasingly engaged by 
national problems and he became a convert 
to planned money (on which he published 
a book under that title in 1932) and to 
budgeting for a defieit. He was a prophet 
of the ‘sterling area’ — a phrase which he 
popularized if he did not invent it. He 
also stood for parliament as an unofficial 
conservative candidate for the St. IMarylc- 
bone division in 1932, but was not elected. 
In the same year he resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Imperial and International 
Communieations Company and joined the 
board of De Beers Consolidated Mines. 
He also took a keen interest in the British 
Social Hygiene Coimcil, of which he was 
president. 

Blackett died in hospital at Marburg, 
Germany, as the result of a motor accident 
IS August 1935. While he was still at 
Marlborough an injury to Iris leg had 
caused him to spend a period of enforced 
idleness in a visit to Germany which 
roused an interest that did not end with 
his membership of the international com- 
mittee on reparations which produced the 
Young Plan in 1929, and when he died he 
was on his way to lecture at Heidelberg 
University. A volume of translations 
published posthumously in 1937 bears 
witness to his abiding scholarship and 
particular interest in Byzantine Greek, 
acquired from liis father. A wndow in 
Durham Cathedral — the Blacketts arc a 
Durham family — and the school observa- 
tory at Marlborough preserve his memory. 

Blackett was twice married : first in 1905 
to Marion Enid, daughter of David Pro van 
Graham, of Glasgow; secondly, in 1920 
to Beatrice, daughter of Edward Henry 
Bonner, of New York. He had no children. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1915, K.C.B. in 
1921, and K.C.S.I. in 192G. 

[The Times, 10 August 1935; priv.ate 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

H. A. Siirp.MANN. 

BLAND-SUTTON, Sin JOHN, baronet 
(1855-1936), surgeon. [Sec Sutton.] 

BLOOD, Sir BINDON (1842-1940), 
general, was born near Jedburgh 7 
November 1842, the eldest son of William 
Bindon Blood, of Cranaher, co. Clare, 


civil engineer, by his first wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Stewart, of Hawick. 
He was a descendant of Colonel Thomas 
Blood [q.v.] who attempted to seize the 
crown jewels in 1671. He was educated at 
the Royal School, Banaghcr, and Queen’s 
College, Galway, whence he went to the 
Indian Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
near Croydon, and in 1800 received his 
first commission as temporary lieutenant 
in the Royal Engineers. For the next ten 
years he specialized in signalling and 
pontoon bridge construction. He was 
responsible for the design of the boats 
which replaced the old sausage system of 
pontoons, and he became the first 
eommander of the R.E. Telegraph Troop 
formed in 1870. He embarked for India in 
1871 , and, except for short periods of active 
service in Zululand and South Africa, 
seirved there for thirty-five years. On 
arrival in India he was postedtotheBengal 
Sappers and Miners at Roorkee where he 
remained for the next few years enjoying 
much sport and big-game shooting. 

In 1873 Blood was promoted captain, 
and served on the committee under Sir F. 
(later Earl) Roberts [q.v.] which arranged 
for the ceremony to proclaim Queen 
Victoria Empress of India in 1877. To- 
wards the end of that year he commanded 
on the North-West Frontier part of a 
punitive expedition against the Jowaki 
Afridis (1877-1878) for which he received 
the medal and clasp. In August 1878 he 
came home on leave, but on the outbreak 
of the Zulu war he was drafted to Africa 
early in 1879 as commanding royal 
engineer, 1st division Zulu Field Force. 
He was made brevet major and received 
the medal and clasp for his services in the 
campaign. On his return to England at 
the end of 1879 he found orders awaiting 
him to proceed to Kabul, where he arrived 
in 1880 a few months after the outbreak 
of the second Afghan war. He took very 
little part in the actual fighting and re- 
turned to Roorkee towards the end of the 
year with the medal of the campaign. Ho 
left India in 1882 and was posted to 
command the 2Gth Field Company, Royal 
Engineers, at Shomclitfe, but after only a 
few months was ordered on active service 
to Egypt, where Iris sappers took part in 
the battle of Tel-cl-Kcbir. This cam- 
paign brought him promotion to brevet 
lieutenant-colonel (1882), the medal and 
clasp, and the Osmanich Egjqitian medal. 

Blood returned to England in 1883 but 
soon succeeded in getting himself posted 
once more to India, rejoining the Sappers 
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and flliners as commandant in Simla in 
1885. Seven years later he was promoted 
brigadier-general and in 1894 colonel on the 
staff in command of the garrison at Rawal- 
pindi. In the foUo^ving year he was made 
chief staff ofQcer of the Chitral relief force. 
For these services he received the medal 
and clasp and was appointed K.C.B. He 
came home in 1896 but returned before 
the end of the year to command the 
Malakand Field Force and the Buner 
Field Force (1897'-1898) . He was promoted 
major-general in 1898. Owing to Blood’s 
skilful handling the campaign was speedilj' 
brought to an end. Returning to India 
from short leave, he commanded the 
Meerut division for the next two years, 
but early in 1901 Lord IGtchener [q.v.j 
asked for his services in South Africa, and 
as lieutenant-general he conamanded the 
troops in the Eastern Transvaal with 
headquarters at JEddelburg and for some 
months was engaged on various ‘ rounding- 
up’ operations. Late in the year he 
returned in order to take up the important 
military command of the Punjab. This 
appointment he held, having been pro- 
moted full general in 1906, imtil he retired 
in November 1907 when he settled in 
London, continuing to lead a very active 
life. 

In 1909 Blood was appointed G.C.B. 
and in 1914 colonel-commandant. Royal 
Engineers. For the next sixteen years his 
activities were largely concerned ■with the 
interests of the corps, but he foimd time 
for recruiting work in connexion ■with the 
war of 1914-1918. VlTien he was ninety 
years of age (1932) he was appointed 
G.C.V.O., and fomr years later he was the 
first officer to fill the re-created post of 
chief royal engineer. 

Blood’s great popularity earned him 
many friends. His successes ■svere due to 
his brilliant staff work and strategy and his 
carefully acquired knowledge of the habits 
and temperament of opposing forces. 

Blood married in 1883 Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Sir Auckland 
Colvin [q.v.j, a distinguished Indian and 
Egyptian administrator, and had one 
daughter. He died in London 16 hlay 
1940, at the great age of ninety-seven, his 
name having appeared in the Army List 
for eighty years. 

[T/te Times, 17 May 1940; Sir Bindon 
Blood, Four Score Years and Ten, 1033; 
Journal of the Boyal Engineers, vol. liv, 
1940; Sir J. F. Maurice and M. H. Grant, 
(Ofncial) History of the War in Sotith Africa, 
1809-1002, lOOG-lOlO.j C. V. Owen. 


BONE, WILLIAM ARTHUR (1871- 
1938), chemist and fuel technologi^, was 
born at Stockton-on-Tees 19 March 1871, 
the eldest son of Christopher Bone, tea 
merchant, of Stockton, by his ■wife, Mary 
Elizabeth Hutchinson. He ■was educated 
at Middlesbrough High School, and then 
at the Friends’ School at Ackworth 
whence he entered Stockton High School ; 
there the science master was a particularly 
inspiring teacher. Bone’s uncle, T. C. 
Hutchinson, was manager of the Sldnnin- 
grove iron-works, in which the boy spent 
much of his spare time. These two 
influences led him towards a scientific 
career. Before entering the Owens College, 
Manchester, in 1888, he spent a year at 
the Leys School, Cambridge. After gradua- 
tion in chemistry three years later, he 
continued to work in Henry Baily Dixon’s 
laboratory at the Owens College and his 
first paper, entitled ‘The behaviour of 
ethylene on explosion ■with less than its 
volume of oxygen’, was published in 1892. 
In 1896 he went to study for a year in 
Victor Meyer’s laboratory at Heidelberg 
and worked there on the Indoxazen deriva- 
tives. Returning to England, he was head 
of the chemistry department at the 
Battersea Polytechnic for two years. In 
1898 he went back to the Owens College 
as lecturer in chemistry and metallurgy 
and worked along ■with W. H. Perkin [q.v.j 
on various carboxylic acids. During the 
next ten years Bone continued researches 
in organic chemistry and published a 
number of papers ■vrith collaborators. 
Whatever Bone undertook, he pursued 
■with relentless ■vigour; nevertheless his 
early interests were at this time draiving 
him back to study the chemistry of 
combustion, which became his life’s work. 

In 1906 Bone was appointed professor 
of fuel and metallurgy, and in 1910 first 
Livesey professor of coal, gas, and fuel 
industries at the university of Leeds. 
After six years of actmty, he was called 
to London in 1912 to establish at the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensing- 
ton, a department of fuel technology, and 
became professor of chemical technology 
in the imiversity of London ; he retired in 
1936. He was a fine experimentalist and 
the founder of a flourishing school of fuel 
technology at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Bone continued 
the supervision of researches on blast 
furnace reactions there after his retire- 
ment, but a serious illness ended his life’s 
work and he died in London 11 June 1938 . 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1905, received 
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the Davy medal in 1930, and delivered 
the Bakerian lecture in 1932. . He received 
the Melchett medal of the Institute of 
Fuel in 1931, and the medal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry in 1933. 

Most of Bone’s work was published 
along vdth collaborators in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions and Proceedings of 
the Royal Society and the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. He summarized the 
main content of his life’s work in a lecture 
delivered to the Society of Chemical 
Industry in 1933: his early interests in 
iron smelting combined with the influence 
of Dixon at the Owens College enabled 
him to envisage combustion from both 
the technical and the scientific points of 
view. His early work on combustion was 
in support of some long neglected exiieri- 
ments of John Dalton [q.v.], which showed 
that in hydrocarbon combustion the 
hydrogen was not burnt preferentially: 
during this work he investigated the 
explosive combustion of ethylene, acety- 
lene, cyanogen, hydrogen, and pentane. 
Perhaps the most important section of his 
whole work was that on the slow combus- 
tion of the hydrocarbons which began in 
1902 and continued until the end of his 
career. As a result of these researches, 
Bone formulated an hypothesis, known as 
the hydroxylation theory of hydrocarbon 
combustion. Although more recent work 
on the reactions of hydrocarbons and 
oxygen shows that the ‘hydroxylation 
theory’ does not truly represent all that 
happens, nevertheless the hypothesis was 
a useful guide in the pioneer work which 
he carried out in this field, and he staunchly 
defended it. 

While he was at Leeds, Bone carried 
his researches on gaseous combustion to 
high pressures and he continued this work 
at South Kensington in collaboration with 
Dr. Dudley Maurice Newitt and Dr. Donald 
Thomas Alfred Torvnend, and they eventu- 
ally readied initial pressures of 750 atmo- 
spheres and explosion pressures as high 
as 7,000 atmospheres. The combustion 
of carbon monoxide and the influence of 
water on its combustion became the subject 
of an elaborate series of investigations 
which illustrate the exceptional pertinacity 
possessed by Bone. He eventually proved 
that carbon monoxide could be burnt 
wthout the inter\'ention of any water 
vapour. Quite early in his career he set 
about studying the catalytic combustion 
at surfaces of various kinds. At one period 
of this work (1908-1912), along with C. D. 
McCourt, he developed the incandescent 


surface combustion process (to which the 
name Bonecourt was given). The process 
was adapted to crucible and muffle 
furnaces, to steam-raising in multi-tubular 
boilers, etc. He was also known for the 
improvements which he introduced in 
methods for the accurate analysis of gases. 

Bone and his collaborator, R. P. IVaser, 
from about 1930 onwards carried out the 
most remarkable series of photographic 
investigations of flame propagation which 
had been made up to that date.- 

Bone had a very wide knowledge of coal 
and its treatment and his advice was 
widely sought by industry. In 1919 he 
began to publish his researches on the 
constitution of coal. He proved that 
the benzenoid constituents increase with 
the maturity of the coal. Of his other 
books, the last, -written jointly with G. W. 
Himus and entitled Coal, its Constitution 
and Uses, was published in 193G. 

Bone’s early interest in blast furnace 
technology culminated in studies with his 
assistant, H. L. Saunders, on the chemical 
reactions -within the blast furnace; the 
importance of the direct reduction of ore 
by carbon was established. 

Bone was twice married: first, in 1893 
to Kate (died 1914), daughter of Richard 
Hind, J.P., who was twice mayor of Stock- 
ton, and had one son and two daughters ; 
secondly, in 1910 to Mabel Isabel (died 
1922), daughter of John Edward Liddiard, 
ci-vil engineer, of Swindon. Like his father. 
Bone was fiercely independent, and force- 
ful in e.xpression. Rugged in appearance 
and above the average in stature, he had 
a positive and dominant personality which 
inevitably led him into controversies ; 
nevertheless many of those who disagreed 
with him admired his character. He 
had wide interests and a memory richly 
stocked with knowledge. He was a 
staunch supporter of the policy of free 
trade. 

[The Times, 13 June 1038 ; Obituary Notices 
of Fcllmcs of the Itoyal Society, No. 7, January 
1939 (portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

A. C. Egeuton. 

BOOT, JESSE, first Bahon Trent 
(1850-1931), man of business and philan- 
tliropist, was bom in Nottingham 2 .Tunc 
1850, of humble origin. His lineage lias 
been traced back to one Richard Boote of 
Diseworth, Leicestershire, who died in 
1577. But he himself liked to recall that 
he was the grandson of an agricultural 
labourer: his family liad lived for over 150 
years in various Nottinghamshire villages. 
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He -was the only son of John Boot, by his 
second ivife, Mary, daughter of Benjamin 
WiUs, of Nottingham. His father traded 
as a herbalist in Nottingham, and died 
when his son was ten years old. Three 
years later Jesse left school and took 
complete control of the shop. He devoted 
all his spare time to the study of pharmacy, 
but it was not until he was twenty-seven 
that he opened his first chemist’s shop in 
an adjoining street. His imtiring energy 
made this venture a success, and after 
turning his business into a limited liability 
company in 1888, he went on opening new 
shops tmtil he had built up the largest 
retail chemists’ undertaking in the world. 

In middle age Boot had a complete 
breakdown in health. A description which 
he gave of his early days, of the work 
which he did, and of the hours which he 
kept, makes it no surprise that his health 
gave way, but remarkable that he lived 
at aU. He says that after being busy aU 
day in the shop, he had usually hours of 
writing to do. Later on when there were 
branches to manage, he would work at 
stocktaking all through the night for a 
fortnight on end. He was so worn out that 
when he was thirty-six, anyone could have 
bought his business very cheap. IVhen he 
was fifty an insidious disease, ossification 
of the muscles, set in, crippling him so 
hopelessly that he had to be carried about 
like a cMld. But this disability did not 
affect his working powers: his business 
and philanthropic labours increased with 
his malady. He owed much to his -svife, 
for she was a woman of remarkable judge- 
ment and business capacity, and her 
assistance was of the greatest value to him. 

In 1892 Boot’s company began the 
manufacture of its own drugs and other 
commodities. Large modem factories were 
built at Nottingham, and the business, 
both retail and wholesale, grew rapidly. A 
new idea was the opening in liis shops of 
other ‘lines’, circulating libraries, restau- 
rants, jewelry, silver, and art departments. 
During the war of 1914-1918 the company 
rendered notable service by supplying the 
troops with effective respirators for resist- 
ing poison gas, and millions of tablets for 
sterilizing water. In 1920 Boot sold the 
controlling interest in his Pure Drug 
Company to the United Drug Company of 
America, and a few years later he retired 
from business, to be succeeded as chairman 
of all his companies by his only son. 

Boot’s benefactions to Nottingham were 
on the most munificent scale, and cannot 
have fallen far short of £2,000,000. His 


greatest gift was the new University 
College at Highfields, together "svith the 
park of several hundred acres in which it 
stands. Part of this park was devoted to 
the public, and used for sports and games. 
He made other gifts to the city, and con- 
tributed handsomely to other good causes. 
In recognition he received the freedom of 
Nottingham in 1920. He was a man of 
plain, straightforward character, and his 
wealth afforded him welcome opportmiities 
of extended social service. 

Boot was knighted in 1909 and created 
a baronet in 1917. In 1929 he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Trent, of Notting- 
ham. He married in 1886 Florence Anne, 
daughter of William Rowe, of St. Heliers, 
Jersey, and had one son and two daughters . 
He died at klillbrook, Jersey, 13 Jime 
1931, and was succeeded as second baron 
by his son, John Campbell (bom 1889). 

Portraits of Boot, by Denholm Davis, 
at the ages of sixty and seventy, are 
respectively in the possession of the 
second Lord Trent and of the Dowager 
Lady Trent. A bust, by C. L. J. Doman, 
stands outside the Nottingham University 
College gates. 

[The Times, 15 June 1931.] 

AI/FBED Cochbane. 

BORDEN, Sib ROBERT LAIRD 
(1854-1937), Canadian statesman, was 
bom on a farm near Grand Pre in Nova 
Scotia 26 Jime 1854, the eldest surviving 
son of Andrew Borden, by his wife, 
Eunice Jane, daughter of John Laird, 
schoolmaster, of Grand Pre, who was of 
Scottish descent. His father, a farmer at 
the time of Robert’s birth, was later 
station-master on the railway at Grand 
Pre. His great-grandfather,Perry Borden, 
of Kentish descent, emigrated from Massa- 
chusetts to Nova Scotia about 1763. His 
mother’s father was a classical scholar and 
mathematician. Robert Borden was edu- 
cated at Acacia Villa Academy, Horton, 
and taught classics and mathematics in 
Nova Scotia and New Jersey at an early 
age. At nineteen he was apprenticed to the 
law in Halifax, where he later practised. 
He was called to the bar in 1878 and 
took silk in 1891. At twenty-eight his 
income was large and, despite his political 
preoccupations, he remained a practising 
la-ivyer until bis fifties. 

An industrious and able lawyer, Borden 
hoped for a judicial position. He entered 
parliament reluctantly (as conservative 
member for the city and cmmty of Halifax 
in 1896), and never found it congenial, but 
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he soon became a front-bencher, and, in 
1901 at the age of forty-seven, on the 
resignation of Sir Charles Tapper [q.v.], 
leader of the conservative party, then in 
opposition. He always called himself a 
liberal conservative, being at heart a 
reformer. He was fascinated by the long 
constitutional development towards 
Canadian nationhood, a process which 
accelerated during bis lifetime. He wanted 
a civil service free from patronage and 
doubted whether any real advance could 
have been made except under lus so-called 
union government, which showed little 
‘enthusiasm’. He wanted railways and 
water-powers nationalized. Even in oppo- 
sition he secured the initiation of free 
rural mails, and embed corruption in 
elections, ffis Halifax manifesto (1907) 
called for other reforms: reform of the 
Senate ; closer supervision of immigration ; 
nationalization of telephones and tele- 
graphs ; a public utilities conMnission close- 
ly controlling corporations with national 
franchises; control of their natural re- 
sources by the western provinces ; a 
protective tariff. Except that last named, 
such ideas did not attract conservatives ; 
Borden had to face mutinies in his own 
party. Besides, the great prosperity of Can- 
ada since 1896 had made the liberals, imder 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier [q.v.], very strong. 

'ISvo clouds now appeared in the political 
sky: the threat of national bankruptcy 
through extravagant railway building and 
the threat of war in Europe. The election 
of 1908 revealed an ebb in Uberal fortunes. 
In the 1909 session a further loan to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway was keenly 
debated, Borden maintaining that since 
the taxpayers had put about §250,000,000 
into the enterprise — nine-tenths of the 
cost — the government should expropriate. 
But the question of naval defence over- 
shadowed all others. To a conservative 
resolution Laurier proposed a less definite 
amendment which, however, gave assm- 
ance that Canada, in emergency, would 
make any sacrifice required. IBordcn, 
urging a Canadian navj', feared that a 
crisis might come before it could be built. 
Laurier accordingly modified his amend- 
ment, which waspassed unanimously. From 
the Imperial Conference of July 1909 two 
plans for a Canadian fleet unit emerged, 
one to cost £400,000 annually, the other 
£600,000. It soon appeared that Quebec 
conservatives were taking the same stand 
as Quebec nationalists in opposing any 
immediate action. This hardly justified 
the charge that ‘the conserv'ativc party of 


Canada allied ■with Quebec isolationists 
■to oust Lamier’. Borden had as much 
dillicidty ■with conser^'atives elsewhere as 
■with Quebec conservatives. The latter 
wanted him to do nothing; the former 
denounced his support, for unanimity’s 
sake, of the resolution put forward by 
Laurier, who was experiencing the same 
di^vision between Quebec liberals and 
liberals elsewhere. The double aspect of 
the case, the political necessity that the 
fleet unit, ho^wever small, be Canadian, 
preferably built in Canada, and the 
possibility of the outbreak of war before 
this imit could be ready, lent plausibility 
to the ‘die-hards’ of all parties. Few 
could be so isolated as to escape the din 
of Germany’s naval preparations, but the 
government, in ■touch with the Admiralty, 
could best judge the risks. 

The naval defence bill of 1910, providing 
for eleven ships, to cost §11,000,090, 
passed by a majority of forty-one. During 
the same session a conservative cabal, 
outside Quebec, made Borden consider 
resignation. Meanwhile Laurier, touring 
the western provinces, was being heckled 
on his failure to redeem his promise of free 
trade. Now, it happened that in March 
1910 the United States of America had 
offered the Canadian government better 
tariff relations. Early in 101 1 the Canadian 
minister of finance di-vulged the famous 
reciprocity proposals. These were so close 
to what both parties had long sought that 
they seemed an overwhelming triumph for 
Laurier. But presently the banks, manu- 
facturers, and railways began a crusade 
against them; indiscreet utterances of 
American public men set the Canadian 
heather afire ; although the cabal against 
Borden was broken, there was a strong 
defection of liberals from the government. 
At the general election in September the 
conservatives won by a large majority, and 
Borden became prime minister: he held 
this position imtil his resignation, owng 
to iU health, in July 1920. The naval bill 
of 1912-1913, providing for an emergency 
contribution of capital slups to the British 
navy, ■was rejected by the Senate, still 
strongly liberal. 

Borden has frequently been blamed for 
‘splitting’ Canada, especially by his con- 
scription measure during the war of 1914— 
1918. The wisdom of conscription in 1917 
was certainly debatable in view of Canada’s 
sudden industrialization, added to her 
great agricultural output. In the more 
perilous war of 1989-1945 a liberal govern- 
ment avoided it ; but it may be doubted 
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whether this latter course allayed sectional 
odium; certainly rioting in Quebec itsdf 
was not diminished. From Laurier’s point 
of view it was an invitation to political 
suicide to decide upon conscription and 
then ask him to join a union government 
to enforce it. Nevertheless, Borden ran 
risks in forming in October a government 
equally divided, except for the premier- 
ship, between both parties. This govern- 
ment was given a mandate, in a general 
election, to proceed -svith conscription. If 
Borden erred, he erred with the large 
majority. 

In view of the frequent imqualified 
statement that it was Borden who ‘split’ 
Canada it may be best to set forth here 
his owTi considered statement, made at 
the close of his days, and before the 
outbreak of war in 1939 ; ‘ The comparative 
failure of recruiting in Quebec was due, 
like most human events, to a variety of 
causes, and it would be dilTicult, in fact 
impossible, to assign to each cause its 
proportionate influence. 

‘The Canadian of French descent is 
essentially a most desirable and useful 
citizen. He is devout, industrious, hard- 
working and frugal, thoroughly devoted 
to his people and his province and deeply 
attached to his family, his friends and his 
neighbours. To leave them for military 
service beyond the seas, to cross the ocean 
in tmknown adventure made no appeal 
and seemed undesirable and indeed des- 
perate. Naturally his vision was not very 
Avide and sometimes it did not extend far 
beyond the boundaries of his parish. He 
had an unboimded belief in the invincible 
power of Great Britain and regarded the 
co-operation of Canada as useless and 
futile as well as burdensome. It was no 
lack of courage that held back these people 
from enlistment. Those who went overseas 
proved themselves worthy of their descent 
from a fighting and heroic race. 

‘One might suppose that the savagery 
of German warfare against the French 
people would have aroused her kindred in 
Quebec, but the clergy had been alienated 
from their natural sympathy by confisca- 
tion of religious houses and property and 
by the growth of atheistic outlook and 
tendency in France. The Quebec peasant 
was sometimes told that the sufferings of 
the French people were just retribution 
for the imholy spoliation and humiliation 
of the Church in France.’ [Memoirs, 
pp. 612-613.] 

From 1763 onward the ‘split’ has been 
there. It was not just chance that Borden, 


a native of Grand Pr6, whence the French 
settlers, or Acadians, were expelled, failed, 
despite great efforts, to bridge the rift 
between Quebec and the rest of Canada. 
Quebec has dominated all Canadian life in 
war and peace. The French-Canadians — 
Laurier was a notable exception, and there 
have been thousands of other exceptions, 
among the less eminent — ^have adopted all 
the liberties and constitutional privileges 
won in the secular development in Great 
Britain, but have adopted them to their 
O'wn purposes, showing little consciousness 
of the responsibility entailed. The legacy 
of modem France they have never acknow- 
ledged. Few patriotic men have been so 
little tainted with bigotry, religious or 
racial, as Borden, who loved the French, 
read their hteratiue from an early age, 
and finally spoke their language fluently. 
He and Laurier respected one another 
highly. 

It was Laurier’s fortune, early in his 
premiership, to experience an ‘Imperial’ 
war in the southern hemisphere. The 
expediency and morality of that war were 
debated far more in Great Britain itself 
than in Canada. But it was not a war 
requiring a levy ea masse, nor did it bring 
Britain’s naval supremacy into question. 
It was Borden’s fortune to-be premier 
when a long expected war broke out, a 
war which threatened Britain’s very 
existence, but which was fought largely on 
French soil, on behalf of the l^ench people. 
If any war, short of the invasion of Quebec 
itself, could have united Canada it was 
the war of 1914r-1918. Its failure to do so 
does not reflect on Borden’s statesmansliip. 
Indeed, few Canadians have so riclily 
desers'ed the title of ‘statesman’ as did 
he; few Canadians have played so large 
a part in making Canada a nation, 
and for the consiunmation of unity in 
Canada no idle word of his will have to be 
forgotten, no mistaken action to be 
forgiven. 

One marked characteristic merits an 
added word. Steady judgement and 
critical , power are not common virtues, 
especially in public men. Borden was a 
critic and a courageous one. No one 
described more trenchantly than he the 
withering away of interest in education in 
his native province, or the general pldeg- 
matic unconcern of Canadians about 
the evils of corruption, and the spoliation 
of the public domain. Generous with 
praise, putting the best construction on 
the motives of others, ready to work with 
men of every type for the common good. 
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he yet recorded, even of men still living 
while he wrote, faults which made them 
dangerous. Sometimes he did not mince 
words, but the wckedest Canadian he met 
in high places was blasted with an 
understatement: ‘imtrustworthy’. 

Borden attended the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1917. He was cliief Canadian pleni- 
potentiary at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919 and he represented Canada at the 
Washington Conference of 1921-1922 and 
Great Britain in the arbitration rvith Peru 
conducted in Paris in 1922. He also 
represented Canada on the Council of the 
League of Nations, and was cliief Canadian 
delegate at the Assembly in 1930. He was i 
the author of several books, including | 
Canadian Constitutional Studies (1921), . 
Canada in the Commonwealth (1929), and 
his Memoirs up to the year 1920 (published j 
posthumously in 1938). He was sworn of, 
the Privy Council in 1912 and appointed 
G.C.M.G. in 1914. His many academic 
and other distinctions included the chan- 
cellorsliip of MoGUl University (1918- 
1920) and of Queen’s University, ICingston 
(1924—1929), and honorary degrees from 
numerous British and Canadian univer- 
sities. He married in 1889 Laura (died 
1940), youngest daughter of Thomas 
Henry Bond, of Halifax, and had no 
children. He died at Ottawa 10 June 1937. 

There is a portrait of Borden by Dorothy 
Vicagi (1925) in the Law Courts, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and another, by John 
MacgiUivray, is at Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

[The Times, 11 June 1937; Eoherl Laird 
Borden, his Memoirs, edited by H. Borden, 
2 vols., 1938; O. D. Skelton, Life and Letters 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (New York), 1922; 
R. M. Dawson, The Civil Service of Canada, 
1029; ‘Borden and Canadian Nationhood’ in 
Canadian Forum, July 1937 ; Hansard, Parlia- 
mentary Debates; personal knowledge.) 

Caitleton Stanley. 

BOSANQUET, ROBERT CARR 
(1871-1935), archaeologist, was bom 7 
June 1871 in London where Ids father, 
Charles Bertie Pulleine Bosanquet, of Rock 
Hall, near Almvick, the eldest brother of 
Bernard Bosanquet [q.v.], was then acting 
as honorary secretary to the recently 
formed Charity Organisation Soeiety. His 
mother, Eliza Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Ralph Carr (afterwards Carr-Ellison), 
belonged to a well-kno^vn Northumbrian 
family, the Carrs of Dunston Hill, co. 
Durham, and Hedgeley, Northumberland. 
Robert was the elder son in a family of 
eight children. 


After a brilliant career as a king’s scholar 
at Eton, where he won the Newcastle 
scholarship, Bosanquet, as a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, attracted at- 
tention by his light verse, the felieities of 
which lived longintliememories ofhis con- 
temporaries, and was awarded a first class 
in both parts of the classical tripos (1892 and 
1894). As Craven student (1895-1897) he 
went to Greece and visited museums oh the 
continent, following this -with the excava- 
tion of Housesteads on the Roman Wall in 
1898, the results of which he published in 
‘The Roman Camp at Housesteads’ 
(Archaeologia Mliana, vol. xxv, 1904). 
These activities led to his being offered 
the post of assistant to Ernest Gardner 
[q.v.], then director of the British School 
of Archaeology in Athens, and in 1900 he 
himself became director. The next six 
years were spent almost entirely in Greek 
lands, developing the activities of the 
school in Athens and supervising its ex- 
cavations On the islands of Melos (Phyla- 
kopi), Crete (Praesos andPalaikastro), and 
on the mainland of Greece (Sparta). 

In 1905 the death of his father made it 
advisable for Bosanquet to live witliin 
reach of the Northumbrian estate to which 
he now succeeded. He therefore resigned, 
the post at Athens and in 1900 he was 
appointed to the newly established chair 
of classical archaeology in the university 
of Liverpool. With congenial colleagues 
and generous financial backing an Institute 
of Archaeology was soon built up. Although 
Egypt; Greece, and Crete were the chief 
fields of research, a beginning was also 
made on the excavation of Roman sites 
in Wales, his appointment enabling him 
to spend one term in travel or excavation. 

When, therefore, war broke out in 1914, 
Bosanquet was involved in a variety of 
interests, domestic and professional, and 
he had gained a European reputation. He 
at once put his knowledge of the Near 
East at the disposal of the War Office, but 
met with no response, and he was glad to 
be attached to that part of the Friends’ 
Emergency Committee which was working 
for the defeated Serbs in Albania and 
Corfu. In July 1910 he was sent to 
Salonika as agent of the Serbian Relief 
Fund and remained there until his health 
broke do-\vn after attacks of malaria and 
enteric. For this mission and for his work 
in Greece he received the Serbian order of 
St. Sava and the Greek order of the 
Redeemer. 

In 1920 Bosanquet resigned his chair at 
Liverpool and thenceforth until his death, 
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which took place at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
21 April 1935, he lived at his Northum- 
brian home, Rock Moor, an adapted farm- 
house on the estate, in a ‘retirement’ 
which never gave him the leisure which he 
needed to write the books on Roman trade 
routes and on the Covenanters in Nor- 
thumberland for which he had collected 
material. 

Bosanquet married in 1902 Ellen Sophia, 
third and youngest daughter of Thomas 
Hodgkin, the historian [q.v.], and had 
two sons and four daughters. 

[Personal knowledge.] 

E. S. Bosakquet. 

BOTTOMLEY, HORATIO WILLL\M 
(1860-1933), journalist and financier, the 
only son of William King Bottomley, a 
tailor’s foreman, and his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Holyoake, engineer, 
of Birmingham, and sister of George Jacob 
Holyoake [q.v.], was born in his father’s 
■house in Bethnal Green 23 March 18 CO. 
Sidney Theodore Pelstead writes that some 
little time before he died, Bottomlej’’ told 
James Douglas that he was in fact though 
not in law the son of Charles Bradlaugh 
[q.v,] whom he strikingly resembled, but 
his birth certificate is reproduced by 
Henry James Houston, who describes him 
as deeply attached in earlier years to the 
memory of liis father W. K. Bottomley. 
He lost both parents before he was five 
years old and was placed by his imcle 
G. J. Holyoake in the Sir Josiah Mason 
Orphanage at Erdington. He ran away 
at the age of fourteen, and after a year or 
two as an errand boy served in a London 
solicitor’s ofiice for five years and as a 
shorthand writer in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature for three further years; this, 
supplemented by Bradlaugh, who intro- 
duced him to the world of boolss, was the 
effective part of his education. 

In 1880 Bottomley married Eliza, 
daughter of Samuel Norton, a debt- 
collector, of Battersea (where Bottomley 
was then living), whence they moved to 
the City, and then to Clapham where he 
was ‘ a pillar of the Methodist Church’ and 
in private a virulent atheist. He entered 
the printing business and in 1884 started 
a small suburban' weekly, the Hackney 
Hansard. Its success encouraged him to 
^abhsh others of the same nature, and 
in 1889 he promoted the Hansard Publish- 
ing Union with a capital of £500,000, It 
failed in 1891 and left him bankrupt. He 
was charged with conspiracy to defraud 
and, stimulated by Bradlaugh’s example. 


he defended himself and was acquitted. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins (afterwards Lord 
Brampton, q.v.) who tried the case (Janu- 
ary-April 1893) was so much impressed 
by Bottomley ’s conduct of it that he urged 
him to study law, but not obtaining 
admission to any Inn of Court, he plunged 
with surprising audacity into finance. He 
foimded the Joint Stock Trust and Insti- 
tute and floated a number of gold-mining 
companies (Associated Gold Mhies of West 
Australia, Great Boulders Proprietary 
Gold iSIines, West Australian Loan and 
Finance Corporation, etc.) and other enter- 
prises (one appropriately called Nil Des- 
perandum Mines) few of which paid the 
shareholders. In little over ten years he 
promoted nearly fifty companies with a 
total capital of over £20,000,000, and he 
says that his name ‘ constantly cropped up 
in the Courts’, rarely with reverence. In 
five years (1901-1905) sixty -seven bank- 
ruptcy petitions and writs were filed 
, against him. In 1897 his photograph 
appeared in a series of ‘Men of Millions’ 
in the Financial Times. It was estimated 
that he made £3,000,000 by promoting 
companies. 

Bottomley’s astonishing success made 
him equally reckless in venture and 
expenditure. He started a racing stable 
in 1898 and although he won the Cesare- 
witch, the Stewards ’ Cup, and other prizes 
of the turf, squandered very large sums 
on racing and gambling, theatrical adven- 
tures, newspaper enterprises, lawsuits, a 
very costly country house, The Dicker, at 
Hailsham in Sussex, a luxurious flat in 
Pall Mall, and a villa in France, all of 
which, together with lavish expenditure on 
travelling, entertaining, and gifts, absorbed 
most of his income. According to his 
secretary, their joint expenses on the 
journey to Brighton and back would 
amount to £25. Apart from finance, 
Bottomley was a journalist and speaker 
of great ability, and by these gifts alone 
coMd have made a very large income. He 
bought the Sun in 1898 and he founded 
John Bull with an e^enditure of £96,000 
(a large part of which was supplied by 
Ernest Terah Hooley) in 1906. When the 
Sunday Pictorial was established in 1915 
he was engaged at £100 an article. He got 
this increased later, though he now 
employed others to write articles for him 
at one-fourth of his fee, and he sacrificed 
his position to found an illustrated weekly 
of his o^vn which failed. He had no apti- 
tude for the business management of a 
newspaper. He was elected liberal member 
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for South Hackney in 1906; but his 
financial methods were now being gravely 
questioned, and in 1907 the shareholders 
of the Joint Stoek Trust petitioned for the 
liquidation of the concern. The officials 
spent eighteen months in examining his 
books, the more important of which were 
missing, but when he was charged with 
fraud at the Guildhall in 1909 he secured 
an acquittal. His skill and wit in court 
drew crowds at all his cases and generally 
baffled leading counsel, but he lost a case 
in which Jlrs. Curtis sued him for £50,000 
which he had got from her aged father 
and lost his appeal. 

By 1911 Bottomley’s financial position 
was so desperate that he presented a 
petition in bankruptcy disclosing liabilities 
to the extent of £233,000 and £50,000 
assets and in 1912 he applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. His country house 
and French viUa were found to be in his 
wife’s name, and he made large sums by 
organizing lotteries and sweepstakes on 
sporting events. The outbreak of war in 
1914 gave him a new opportunity. He 
told friends that he would break with his 
‘ sordid past ’ and his innumerable patriotic 
speeches (for each of which he got at 
least £50) and the articles in the Sunday 
Pictorial gave him a national reputation. 
His popularity stimulated again his 
financial audacity and in 1915 he began to 
organize the enterprises which eventually 
ruined him. He received subscriptions to 
the extent of nearly £900,000 and in 1918 
he paid off his old creditors, was relieved 
from his banlonptcy, and again won his 
seat at South Hackney, this time as an 
independent, wth a huge majority. But 
the very complicated affairs of his new 
enterprises werealreadyarousingsuspicion, 
and demands for repayment began to pour 
in. An associate -with whom he quarrelled 
issued a very defamatory pamphlet and 
in the course of his action for criminal 
libel, in which he did not succeed, there 
were ominous revelations. When friends 
warned liim he said that if there were any 
proposal to prosecute him, fifty thousand 
ex-ser^deemen would march on West- 
minster. Chancery appointed a receiver 
to examine his enterprises and in IMarch 
1922 he was charged at Bow Street wth 
fraudulent conversion and was committed 
for trial. In May he was found guilty on 
twenty-three counts out of twenty-four 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servdtude. On his appeal being rejected, 
he was formally expelled from the House 
of Commons in August. He was released 


in 1927, but all his confident efforts at 
rehabilitation, which included founding a 
new weekly, John Blunt (1928), failed, and 
his wife, who had alway's loyally supported 
him, died in 1930. He passed into want, 
and obscurity, and died in London 20 May 
1933. He had one daughter. 

[The Times, 27 May 1933 ; Boltomley's Book 
(his autobiography), 1909; H. J. Houston, 
The Real Horatio Bottomley, 1923; S. T. 
Felstead, Horatio Bottomley, 1930; personal 
knowledge.] E. S. P. Haynes. 

BOURNE, FRANCIS ALPHONSUS 
(1861-1935), cardinal, was born at Clap- 
ham 23 March 1801, the younger child and 
son of Henry Bourne, a principal clerk 
in the Post Office, by his wife, EUen, 
daughter of John Byrne, a Dublin mer- 
chant. Religious interests dominated in 
their home. St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, 
near Durham, was the school chosen for 
the two brothers, but after the death in 
1874 of the elder boy, Francis was removed 
in the foljowing year to St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware. After reading philosophy 
he went, in 1880, to St. Thomas’s seminary 
at Hammersmith to begin his theological • 
course, and thence to St. Sulpice in Paris. 
The training there had a marked influence 
on his spiritual development. He was a 
painstaldng student though not marked 
by great depth of learning. In Paris he was 
ordained deacon by (Cardinal) Richard, 
archbishop of Paris, in 1883, and after 
some months spent at Louvain University, 
he received the priesthood at St. Maiy’s 
church, Clapham, in 1884. 

After several brief curacies, Bourne 
went, in 1887, to West Grinstead, Sussex, 
where his work included some responsi- 
bility for the boys of an orphanage. He 
took a personal interest in Ins charges and 
gave Latin lessons to some who seemed 
likely to be suitable candidates for the 
priesthood. The bishop of Southwark, 
John Butt, had decided to found a college 
for the training of his future clergy, but 
had difficulty in finding suitable teachers. 
Bourne was recommended to him as one 
interested in fostering vocations among 
boy's, and the bishop opened a house of 
studies at Henffcld Place, Sussex, in 1889 
and put Bourne in charge. He took with 
him a few of the boys whom he had begun 
to teach at West Grinstead. Meanwhile a 
permanent college was being built at 
Wonersh, near Guildford. In 1891 the 
Hcnfield school was transferred there and 
Bourne became the first rector of the new 
diocesan seminary. He was appointed a 
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domestic prelate to Pope Leo XIII at 
Easter 1895. 

Bishop Butt was in failing health and 
petitioned the Holy See for a coadjutor 
•with the right of succession to the bishopric 
of South'wark. Bourne, his nominee, ■was 
consecrated titular bishop of Epiphania 
by Herbert Cardinal Vaughan [q.v.] in 
1896. He •was thirty-five years of age and 
quite unknown to the diocesan clergy. He 
remained at ‘Wonersh as rector while 
assisting in the episcopal oversight of the 
diocese. Within a year Butt resigned and 
Bomme succeeded him. This necessitated 
his residence in south London where the 
work of the large parishes was new to him. 
Although shy and reserved, he gave liimself 
entirely to liis many new tasks ^vith much 
success. 

In August 1903, while stiU the youngest 
bishop on thebench. Bourne was translated 
to the archiepiscopal see of Westminster 
in succession to Cardinal Vaughan. There 
he had to deal -with larger problems, for 
he was now leader of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of England and Wales, West- 
minster imtil 1911 being the only archi- 
episcopal see of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this coimtry. His new duties 
brought him into contact with various 
government departments and he bad to' 
represent the Holy See in its relations 
with the British government when Roman 
Catholic interests ■within the Empire were 
at issue. Westminster Cathedral was not 
yet open for di^vine service and Bourne 
was not enthroned until December 1903. 

The education question loomed large 
throughoutBoume’s episcopateand caused 
him much anxiety. Some measmre of 
justice had been done to the volimtary 
schools by the Balfour Act of 1902 , but the 
liberal government of 1906 was pledged 
to important changes. Bourne’s steady 
leadership saved the volimtary schools for 
forty years. 

In September 1908 the International 
Eucharistic Congress was held at West- 
minster and its great success was due to 
the organizing ability of the archbishop. 
June 1910 saw the consecration of 
Westminster Cathedral. 

, Bourne was created cardinal priest ■with 
the titular church of Santa Pudenziana at 
the consistory of November 1911. He was 
twice legate of the pope, in May 1931 at 
Rouen for the Joan of Arc celebrations, 
and at the consecration of Buckfast Abbey 
church in August 1932. 

A man of prayer and of deep spirituality. 
Bourne’s conception of the episcopal office 


was very high. He was a great pastor. No 
orator, his straightforward utterances were 
everywhere received ■with respect. His 
only published work, apart from sermons 
and pastoral letters, was his book Eccle- 
siastical Training (1926). He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Louvain and Oxford. 

After occupying the see for over thirty- 
one years Bourne died at Westminster 
1 January 1935 and was buried at St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware. He had a great 
love for the college, where part of his 
studies had been made and where the 
Westminster clergy are trained. His bene- 
factions to it were of princely munificence 
and he may well be called its second 
founder. 

A portrait of Bourne, by A. ChevaUier 
Tayler (1934), is at Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

[Ernest Oldmeadow, Francis, Cardinal 
Bourne, 2 vols., 1940-1944; personal know- 
ledge.] W. J. Wood. 

BOURNE, GILBERT CHARLES 
(1801-1933), zoologist anci oarsman, was 
born at Grafton Manor, Worcestershire, 
5 July 1861, the seeond son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert Bourne, 54th Regiment, 
of Cowarne Court, near Ledbury, by his 
wife, Anna Eliza, youngest daughter of 
i Samuel Baker, of Lypiatt Park, Glouces- 
tershire. He was educated at Eton and at 
New College, Oxford, where he gained an 
exhibition in natural science. He rowed in 
the ivinning university crews of 1881 and 
1882. While still an undergraduate he 
studied at Freiburg-im-Breisgau under 
August Weismann. On his return to 
Oxford he obtained a first class in natural 
science in 1885. After making a scientific 
study of the atoll of Diego Garcia, in the 
Indian Ocean, he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at New College in 1887. Shortly 
afterwards he acted for two years as the 
first director of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Plymouth. He returned to 
Oxford and in 1906 was elected to the 
Linacre chair of zoology and comparative 
anatomy -with a fellowship at Merton 
1 College, both of which he held until 1921, 
when he succeeded to his father’s property 
in Herefordshire. 

Bourne’s early researches in Diego 
Garcia were concerned ■with the origin of 
coral reefs. He attributed the formation 
of atolls in the Indian Ocean to the rapid 
growth of corals round the edges of sub- 
merged banks. He denied Darwin’s theory 
of reef-formation by subsidence, and 
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considered that the Jagoon w'tliin an atoll 
was present from the time when the grow- 
ing coral first reached the surface in a ring. 
Bourne’s later zoological interests were 
largely determined by his ^'isit to Diego 
Garcia. He made important studies on 
the structure, development, and classifica- 
tion of corals and related animals, and 
much of his work in tliis field has passed 
into the text-books. He also made detailed 
morphological studies of certain groups of 
mollusca. Although in later years his 
researches were mainly in morphology, 
yet his interests remained ivide. He 
entered into the preformation-epigenesis 
controversy and ■wrote two articles of 
lasting value in defence of the cell-theory 
against the attack of Adam Sedgwick 
[q.v.]. His Iniroduction to the Study of the j 
Comparative Anatomy of Animals (1900- 
1902) pro-vided a fresh and readable 
approach -to a subject that is often drily 
presented. He was a contributor to the 
Treatise on Zoology (1900-1909) by (Sir) 
E. R. Lankester [q.v.]. His -^vriting was 
crisp, ■^'igorous, and scholarly, and the 
illustrations to his morphological papers 
show considerable artistic ability. He was 
a stimulating teacher, and some of those 
who studied imder him passed on to 
particularly successful careers in zoology. 
He served as a member of the advisory 
committee on fisheries of the development 
commission, and in 1931 was appointed 
chairman. He was elected F.R.S. in 1910. 

Apart from his scientific pursuits. 
Bourne devoted much time to boats and 
oarsmanship. He was an outstanding 
figure in the ro-wing world as an oarsman 
and subsequently as an expounder of the 
theory and practice both of oarsmanship 
and the design of racing boats. He had 
imbibed at Eton the principles of Edmond 
Warre [q.v.], the founder of the orthodox 
style of rondng, but it is as a coach that he 
achieved reno'wn. To his teaching of the 
correct method of applyingmuscular power 
is to be attributed the high position held by 
his college on the river for some fifty years, 
and many university crews owed much to 
liis coaching in the early days of their 
training. His Text Book on Oarsmanship 
(1925), a masterpiece of careful detail, was 
compiled -with the help of mechanical 
experts and mathematicians who worked 
out innumerable experiments for him. By 
developing Warre’s theories on the lines of 
racing eights, and from his own observa- 
tions of the streamlines of fish, he con- 
sidered that the racing boat shoxild have 
its greatest beam and draught much 


farther fonvard than ■was usual, so that the 
waves thro^wn off by the boat’s entij’ into 
the water met exaetty at the stern. This 
would eliminate any suction to impede 
the boat’s progress, and imdue friction on 
its sides. The main features of liis design 
are now adopted by several designers of 
racing eights. 

Always a keen soldier. Bourne rose to 
be second in command of the 4 th battalion 
of the icing’s Shropshire Light Infantrj' 
during the South African war. He repre- 
sented the university of Oxford on the 
committee appointed by the War Office in 
1900 to consider the provision of an 
Officers’ Training Corps, M’hich proved of 
the greatest value on the outbreak of war 
in 1914. In that war he was appointed 
superintending officer of the young officers’ 
company of the 12th Reserv'c Infan trj' 
Brigade. 

Bourne married in 1887 Constance 
Margaret Graham, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Frederick Croft, second baronet, of 
Dodington Place, Kent, and had a son, 
Robert Croft Bourne [q.v.], and a daugh- 
ter. He died at Tubney Warren House, 
near Abingdon, 9 March 1933. 

[The Times, 10 March 1033 ; G. C. Bourne, 
Memories of an Eton Wet Dob of the Seventies, 
1933; Obituary Notices of Felloios of thcBoyal 
Society, No. 2, December 1038 (portrait); 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

John R. BAicEn. 

C, M. Pitman. 

BOURNE, ROBERT CROFT (1888- 
1938), politician and oarsman, was born 
at Dodington Place, Kent, 15 July 1888, 
the only son' of Gilbert Charles Bourne 
[q.v.]. At Eton he rowed in the eights of 
1903 and 1007; at New College, O.vford, 
where he obtained a second class in 
modern history (1011), his chief renown 
was gained on the river, as he was the first 
stroke of a university crew to win the boat 
race in four successive years. In April 
1900, at the end of his third term. Bourne 
confounded the riverside critics by ■win- 
ningtherace^with aspurtwhich revealed at 
once his powers of leadership, his immense 
reach, and his nice sense of rhythm. His 
last universitj' race (1912) became famous 
by both boats being swamped in the pre- 
vailing hurricane, and was called off when 
Oxford, who at the Meadows were over- 
come by the fate that had befallen Cam- 
bridge at Harrod’s, were given unsolicited 
help by over-zealous spectators. The race 
was decided two daj'S later. At Henley 
Bourne won the Stewards ’ Cup tlu-ee times 
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(1913-1914) and in 1912 stroked his college 
crew in the final of the Olympic regatta at 
Stockholm. 

After being called to the bar by Lincoln’s 
Inn (1913), Bourne "svent in 1915 ivith his 
territorial battalion of the Herefordshire 
regiment to the Mediterranean and had 
one hand crippled and a lung seriously 
injured at Suvla Bay in August. Further 
active service being impossible (he had 
also ’whDe at school lost the sight of one 
eye when playing rounders during the 
smnmer holidays) Bourne, now a captain, 
served on the Claims Commission (1917) 
and on the Herefordshire County Council 
(1922). In 1923 he contested Oxford City 
as a conservative, and, on his opponent 
being unseated on petition, was retmrned 
at the resultant by-election (1924). He 
retained the seat imtU his death. In the 
House of Commons, where he rose to be 
deputy chairman of ways and means 
(1931), Bourne’s name was canvassed as a 
possible Speaker, for, although on thei 
platform he filled his speeches with too 
much information for a popular audience, 
he earned the respect of all parties by his 
mastery of the rules of procedure, the 
d^mess and quickness of his rulings, his 
skill as a draftsman, and, above all, by 
that same strict impartiality which had 
seemed for him as president of the Oxford 
University Boat Club the complete con- 
fidence of his fellow oarsmen in the Justice 
of his choices when making up his crews. 
He was sworn of the Privy Coimcil in 1935. 
On 7 August 1938, while walking on the 
moors near Strontian, Argyll, he suddenly 
fell dead. 

Bourne married in 1917 Lady Hester 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Wilfrid 
Dallas Cairns, fourth Earl Cairns, and had 
two sons and one daughter who all 
sunived him, 

A cartoon of Bourne by ‘Ape Jimior’ 

, appeared in Vanity Fair 29 March 1911. 

_ [Tht Times, 9 August 1938 ; private informa- 
tion; personal knowledge,] 

' L. G. WicKHASt Lego. 

BOYCOTT, AHTHUR EDWIN (1877- 
1938), pathologist and naturalist, was 
horn at Hereford 6 April 1877, the third 
son of William Boycott, solicitor, by his 
■Wife, Eliza Mellard, He was educated at 
Hereford Cathedral School, and gained a 
classical scholarship at Oriel College, 
Orford, where, however, he read natural 
Science, being awarded a first class in 
physiology in 1898. After election to a 
Senior demyship at hlagdalen in 1900, he 
( 


Boycott 

completed liis medical training at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1902. In the last- 
named year he was elected to one of the 
last prize fellowships at Brasenose. The 
influence of tlnree of his Oxford teachers. 
Sir J. S. Burdon-Sanderson [q.v.], J. S. 
Haldane [q.v.], and James Ritchie, fellow 
of New College, later first professor of 
bacteriologj’- at Edinburgh Universitj', 
never left him. 

Shortly after qualifjdng B.hl. in 1902 
Boycott assisted Haldane in an inquiry’' 
into hookworm disease among Cornish 
miners (the subject of his Milroy lectures 
to the Royal College of Physicians in 1911), 
and later Joined him in Ids investigations 
into the physiological effects of compressed 
and rarefied atmospheres. Between 1904, 
when he graduated D.M., and 1907 he was 
on the staff of the Lister Institute and 
I published papers on the bacteriology of 
diphtheria and of the paratyphoid fevers. 
In 1907 he retiuned to Guy’s Hospital 
(where he had been for a short time in 
1903-1904) as Gordon lecturer in pathology 
and there began a series of investigations 
on the phj’siology and pathology of the 
blood which continued intermittently 
imtil his retirement. Independently, and 
with Dr. Claude Gordon Douglas, he 
studied the blood volume and its response 
to changes in environment and to disease. 
In later life he used to say that the experi- 
ment which had pleased him most was the 
demonstration that the rate of blood re- 
generation after haemorrhage was in in- 
verse proportion to the size of the animal. 
He returned to this subject many years 
later and showed that oxygen tension was 
the factor controlling haematopoiesis. It 
was on the basis of these and related obser- 
vations that he postulated the ‘eiythron’, 
the circulating blood and haematopoietic 
tissues considered as a single organ. In 
1912 he was appointed professor of patho- 
logy in the imiversitj' of Manchester and 
there he continued the work begim earlier 
on the function of the kidney in controlling 
the volume and composition of the blood. 
The war of 1914r-1918 coincided with bis 
appointment, in 1915, to the Graham chair 
of pathology in the university of London, 
whichisheldatUniversity College Hospital . 
After serving on the Health of Munition 
tVorkers Committee he was commissioned 
in the Royal Army Jledical Corps to work 
at the Chemical IVarfare Experimental 
Station at Porton. He co-operated with 
(Sir) Joseph Barcroft and others in exten- 
sive experiments on the physiological 
action of toxic gases, but it was for him, a 
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pacificist by conviction, a most unhappy 
time. After the war he returned to 
University College Hospital where he spent 
the remainder of his working life; he 
retired, oiving to HI health, in 1935. In his 
later years he published some addresses of 
a speculative nature which gave an 
accurate pictmre of his width of interest 
and originality of inquiry. 

Pathology was half of Boycott’s life; 
natural history, conchology in particular, 
was the other. At the age of fifteen he 
pubhshed a catalogue of Herefordshire 
mollusca and until his death his chief 
recreation was the oecology of British 
land and freshwater snails, on which he 
published numerous papers. An offshoot 
of this interest was an inquiry into the 
geneties of left-handed twist in the shell of 
Lymnaea peregra which occupied several 
years and involved breeding over one 
million snails. 

Boycott was elected F.R.S. in 1914 and 
F.R.C.P. in 1926. In 1924 McGill Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. For fifteen years he was 
assistant editor and for eleven editor of 
the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 
He was fluent and lucid as a writer and 
speaker but he was not a magnetic teacher 
of undergraduates and had little influence 
on current medical practice. Apart from 
liis contributions to knowledge his desire 
that pathology should be recognized as a 
science in its own right found expression 
in the Journal which he edited for so long 
and in the work of his pupils and close 
associates. He enjoyed well-mannered 
controversy but was a man of firm 
convictions and some odd prejudices. 

Boycott married in 1904 Constance 
Louisa, daughter of Colonel WilUam Agg, 
of the (51st) King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, of Prestbury, near Clieltenham, 
and had two sons. He died at Ewen, 
Cirencester, 12 May 1938. 

[The Times, 18 May 1038 ; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 7, January 
1939 (portrait); British Medical Journal, 
1938, vol. i, p. 1133 (portrait); Journal of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, vol. xlvii, 1938 
(bibliography) ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] J. A. Bovcott. 


BRADFORD, Sm JOHN ROSE, 
baronet, of Mawddwy (1863-1935), physi- 
cian and physiologist, was born in London 
7 May 1863, the only son of Abraham Rose 
Bradford, by his -wife, Ellen, daughter of 
Nicholas Littleton. Both parents came 


from Saltash, near Plymouth, where 
Littletons had for generations been general 
practitioners in the neighbourhood ; Abra- 
ham Bradford was a surgeon in the navy, 
finally attaining the rank of deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals. 

Bradford was educated at University 
College Sehool, London, and after a year 
spent at Bruges in learning French, he 
entered University College in 1881 as a 
medical student with an exhibition and 
began the close association with the college 
and hospital which lasted imbroken until 
his death. Here he met the inspiring 
teaching of (Sir) E. R. Lankestor [q.v.], 
in zoology, in which he gained a first class 
in 1883 when he graduated B.Sc. The 
subject fascinated him ; to the end of his 
life he was a nature lover, and he would 
have preferred to continue that study had 
not lack of means compelled him to adliere 
to his original choice of medicine as a 
securer way to livelihood. Gold medals in 
anatomy and physiology in 1884 were 
followed in 1889 by the gold medal in 
medicine when he proceeded M.D. (Lond.). 
But time was also seized for laboratory 
research, and in 1885 (Sir) William 
Bayliss [q.v.] and he, young men of twenty- 
five and twenty-two respectively, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society the first of a series of excellent 
papers on the electrical changes accom- 
panying nervous stimulation of the 
salivary glands. 

Allowing for a brief period of residence 
in 1886 as house physician, teaching in 
anatomy and research in physiology con- 
tinued to be Bradford’s main occupation 
until 1889 when he was appointed to the 
staff of University College Hospital as 
assistant physician, with (Sir) Henry Head 
[q.v.] as his first clinical clerk. Thence- 
forward he gave first place to liis clinical 
duties, and even sought special acquain- 
tance with ner\’ 0 us diseases by joining the 
staff of the National Hospital for Diseases 
of the Nervous System, Queen Square, as 
assistant physician from 1893 to 1896. 
But still he continued to press forward 
eagerly with fundamental researches in 
physiology that had no immediate refer- 
ence to clinical problems, and freedom to 
do so was given him by his success in 
obtaining certain research studentships, 
rarcties at that time in London. Starting 
from the great scheme of the anatomical 
distribution of spinal ncr\’cs to viscera 
that had been unfolded in the illuminating 
paper of W. H. Gaskell [q.v.], in 1886, 
Bradford sought to analyse in precise 
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detail the physiology of this nervous as physiology or pathology, nothing could 
supply. He began -with the innervation of be accepted from animal experiments 
the blood-vessels of the lungs, and then except by analogy; in the last resort 
passed to those of the kidneys. But he clinical science could only rest on "what 
was soon outpaced by J. N. Langley [q.v.], was proved to occur in man himself. That 
who had also taken Gaskell’s field for point of view was not commonly held 
experimental study and, in advance on either by clinicians or scientific workers of 
the routine methods of nerve stimulation, his period in medicine, 
could also use his own discovery of the Friendship with (Sir) David Bruce 
power of nicotine to paralyse and thus [q.v.] aroused Bradford’s interest in 
identify ganglion cells on the paths of the tropical medicine, and he sought clinical 
visceral nerves. experience in that direction by serving as 

Bradford now moved towards pathologj' physician at the Seamen’s Hospital at 
and began a laborious study on dogs of Green^vich from 1905 to 1919. In 1907 he 
the general changes caused by removal of became a member of the tropical diseases 
a portion of the kidney substance. This committee of the Royal Society, and in 
was designed to answer some of the 1908 he was foremost in planning the 
questions arising from clinical experience Sleeping Sickness Bureau which developed 
in man; it focused his attention on kidney into the Tropical Diseases Bureau of the 
diseases, and in that branch of medicine London School of Tropical Medicine. He 
he was thenceforward recognized as an was senior medical adviser to the Colonial 
authority. As professor-superintendent of Office from 1912 to 1924. 
the Brown Animal Institution from 1895 In the Royal Society itself Bradford 
to 1903 he carried on the great tradition of had the rare distinction of serving from 
Sir Victor Horsley [q.v.] and (Sir) Charles 1908 to 1915 as secretary on the biological 
Sherrington. The liigh quality of Brad- side, a post that had not been entrusted to 
ford’s physiological studies led to his a practising physician for over eighty 
election in 1894 as F.R.S. at the early age years. This enabled him to advance still 
of thirty-one. He was elected F.R.C.P. in further the relationship of the society 
1897,anddeliveredthe Goulstonianlecture with government departments, especially 
in 1898, the Croonian lectures in 1904, and mth regard to the study of tropical 
the Harveian oration in 1926. diseases. He was on the goverm'ng body 

In 1900 Bradford became full physician of the Lister Institute from 1899 to 1918 
with charge of wards at University College and chairman from 1912 to 1914, and the 
Hospital, and soon afterwards he ceased creation of the Beit Trust for fellowships 
all sustained research. It was not that he in medical research in 1909 was entirely 
sought time to secure the rewards of due to the guidance of Bradford and (Sir) 
consulting practice, for after his marriage James Kingston Fowler [q.v.]. 
he no longer needed them, but he now On the outbreak of war Bradford relin- 
seemed to prefer to devote himself to quished aU his interests in London and 
teaching duties and especially to the served in France from 1914 to 1919 as 
advance of scientific thought in medicine consultingphysiciantotheBritishExpedi- 
through work by other hands than Ms own. tionary Force, with the rank of major- 
In both of these directions his influence general, Army Medical Service, being 
was of Mgh importance for British medi- appointed C.B. in 1915 and C.B.E. in 1919. 
cine. He served on Ms hospital staff \mtil Towards the end of that time he attempted 
1923, and was one of the greatest clinical a bacteriological study of some of the 
teachersinthehistoryofthatdistinguished non-suppmative diseases prevalent in the 
school. His formal lectvnes, delivered with army, and published his belief that Ms 
never a note or illustrative diagram, had laboratorycoUeaguesandhehaddiscovered 
that perfection of clarity and emphasis the viruses of trench fever, nephritis, and 
wMch makes an audience understand as influenza. Faulty tecMiique was soon 
■well as remember. He always sought to proved to have spoiled the observations, 
make men think, and think with scientific TMs was the only error in all Bradford’s 
exactitude resting on observed facts. In scientific work; he felt it deeply, 
thewardstherewasnooverbearingdogma, Returning to London, Bradford no 
hut rather an encouraging comradeship in longer took a cMef part m the projects for 
the way in wMeh he would seek to help the advancement of medical research. But 
his students. On one principle he stood Ms authority among clmicians was con- 
hmaly, that while medicine needed all firmed by his election m president of the 
possible aid from such ancillary sciences Royal College of Physicians (1926-1931) 
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and it was a happy turn of fortune that 
in 1928 one with his true reverence for 
science conducted the College celebrations 
of the tercentenary of the publication of 
Harvey’s He Motu Cordis. He was vice- 
chairman of the governing body of 
University College, London, from 1922 
to 1932, and chairman in 1932. He was 
appointed K.C.M.G. in 1911 and created 
a baronet in 1931. The universities of 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Durham, Dublin, 
and Christiania conferred honorary degrees 
upon him. In 1924 he imsuccessfuUy 
contested the parliamentary seat of the 
university of London. 

Tall and austerely erect, with an air of 
authority in his approach, Bradford was 
surprisingly found to be a man of the 
warmest human feelings and ready acces- 
sibility. Organization was easy to him, 
for he vmited a most retentive memory 
with a clear judgement, and was not 
lightly swayed when once liis resolution 
was formed. 

In 1899 Bradford married Mary (died 
1937), daughter of Thomas Ffoulkes 
Roberts, of Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, 
sometime mayor of Manchester, and nieee 
of the physician Sir William Roberts 
[q.v.] ; there was no issue of the marriage. 
He died in London 7 April 1935. 

A posthumous portrait of Bradford, by 
Randolph Schwabe, is in the library of 
University College Hospital medical 
school. 

[The Times, 8 April 1935; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 4, December 
1035 (portrait) ; British Medical Journal, 1035, 
vol. i, p. 805; Lancet, 1035, vol. i, p. 900; 
persontU knowledge.] T. R. ErjuioTT. 

BRADLEY, ANDREW CECIL (1851- 
1935), literary critic, was bom at Chelten- 
ham 26 March 1851, the fourth and 
youngest son of Charles Bradley [q.v.], 
vicar of Glasbury, Brecknocksliire, and 
incumbent of St. James’s chapel, Clapham, 
by his second wife, Emma, daughter of 
John Linton, stockbroker, of Clapham. 
His father, of Yorkshire stock on both 
sides, was a distinguished cleric and no table 
preacher. Andrew Bradley was a younger 
brother of F. H. Bradley [q.v.], and a 
half-brother of G. G. Bradley [q.v.], who 
was in succession (head) master of Marl- 
borough, master of University College, 
Oxford, and dean of Westminster. 

Bradley was educated at Cheltenham 
College, and in 1809 went up to Balliol 
•College, Oxford, as a classical exhibitioner. 
He was awarded a second class in classical 


moderations in 1871, but he followed this 
up with an excellent first class in lilerae 
Immaniores in 1873. In 1874 he was 
elected to a fellowsliip at Balliol, and in 
1875 won the chancellor’s English essay 
prize for an essay on ‘Utopias, Ancient 
and Modern ’. Next year he was appointed 
a lecturer of the college, at first in English, 
and then, imtil 1881, in plulosophy. In 
this work he was in close contact ■with 
T. H. Green [q.v.], and, like all who came 
•within the orbit ot that ■wise and selfless 
teacher and had the temper to estimate 
him rightly, Bradley was deeply influenced. 
The Balliol of those days, under Jowett in 
his prime, was a brilliant and stimulating 
college, but the stimulus was perhaps at 
times a little feverish, and the atmosphere 
not wholly congenial to all, even among 
the ablest, of its members. 

In 1882 Bradley became the first occu- 
pant of the chair of literature and history 
at University College, Liverpool, and 
threw himself with ardour into a new and 
very busy life, grasping eagerly the rich 
opportunities which it offered, especially 
those of sharing •with men and women 
whose lines had been cast in less pleasant 
places all that his o^'m life and education 
had given him. On his evening classes 
and everything that had to do with adult 
education he spent himself unsparingly, 
and his lectures, on the testimony of many 
who heard them, were a revelation. To 
this period of his life belong his edition of 
T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Elides (1883), 
■with an analysis, and his Commentary 
on Tennyson's 'In Memoriam', wliich, 
although not published until 1901, was an 
expansion of lectures delivered to one of 
his evening classes at Liverpool. 

After eight strenuous years at Liverpool 
Bradley was elected to the chair of English 
language and literature at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where, as a Glasgow student -wrote, 
his .‘brilliant dark eyes lighting up his 
pale black-bearded face and a voice that 
matched it in gentle sweetness, not less 
than his great intellectual gifts, gave liim 
quite an imusual sway over the minds of 
his students’. In 1807 he edited, -with a 
biographical sketch, the first volume of 
the Philosophieal Lcelures and Remains of 
R. L. Ncttlesliip [q.v.]. In 1000 he retired 
to London, proposing to devote himself to 
his critical work in a leisure which his two 
professorsliips had precluded. But in 1001 
he was elected to the professorship of 
poetry at Oxford, and to that election ■we 
owe, at least in part, one of the great worlcs 
of English criticism .Bradley was in the full 
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maturity of his powers, and doubtless 
Shakespearean Tragedy (1904) would have 
been a notable work under whatever con- 
ditions it had been written. But the 
professorship of poetry, light though its 
duties are if computed by the number of 
lectures that must be delivered, none the 
less imposes the duty of lecturing, and 
Shakespearean Tragedy, if written purely 
to be read, would have been a different 
work. Bradley needed precisely the 
stimulus of exposition before a living 
audience to put the last fine edge on his 
work. He was always a philosopher as 
well as a literary critic, and subtle intellec- 
tual distinctions were to him a delight, 
sometimes a temptation . But the challenge 
of an audience which was to be convinced 
by the spoken, not the written, word 
evoked from him the subtle persuasiveness | 
of the orator, and enforced that limpid, i 
relentless clarity of presentation in wliich I 
he had no rival. | 

Re-election to the chair of poetry in | 
1906 was, to the general regret, statutorily I 
impossible. He was offered the new King 
Edward VII chair of English literature at 
Cambridge, but declined it, and devoted 
the rest of his life to quiet work in London, 
with holidays spent among his beloved 
Alps, which were one of the passions of 
his life. In 1907 and 1908 he delivered 
two courses of Gifford lectures at Glas- 
gow University, the former of which was 
published posthumoiisly in 1940 as Ideals 
of Religion. In 1929 he published his 
Miscellany, from which, in spite of one 
brilliant paper on Tennyson, the fire had 
noticeably departed. He died, unmarried, 
in London 2 September 1935- He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
Diuham, and was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1907. At Balliol 
College, of which he was elected an hono- 
rary fellow in 1912, he foimded by his wiU 
a research feUowsldp, the aim of wliich is 
characteristic of bis wisdom and his 
humanity. Looking back at his own 
career, he determined to secure for at 
least a few young men, who might later 
have some contribution to make to English 
letters, two or three unhurried years 
immediately after graduation in which to 
find themselves, and not be rushed^ by 
economic pressure into posts which might 
be imsuitable, and which, even if acadenaic, 
were likely, through pressure of admini- 
strative and tutorial routine, to cramp 
their development. He took a prominent 
part in the creation in 1906 of the English 


Association, of which he was president in 
1911. 

Bradley was one of the greatest of the 
English critics of Shakespeare, possibly 
the greatest. Even those who disapprove 
alike of liis aims and of liis methods 
reluctantly admit his stature, and his 
position is secure, above the shifting cur- 
rents of critical fashion. Butitwas criticism 
of Shakespeare alone that showed him at 
his best. As a critic of other writers he 
was workmanlike, penetrating, and often 
illuminating. It needed an outstanding 
artist and a full man to elicit the deepest 
powers of his keen mind and human heart. 
It is significant that in Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry (1909), together with a number of 
other pieces of able criticism, there are 
three lectures on Shakespeare which are 
of a different calibre and temper from the 
rest. One of them indeed, that on Anlony 
and Cleopatra, is perhaps his crowning 
achievement. 

Bradley never forgot, that Shakespeare 
was a brilliantly successful Elizabethan 
playwright. But he also never forgot, as 
some modem criticism is apt to forget, 
that he was a man of the most compre- 
hensive soul who put into his plays far 
more than was needed for his ‘fellows’ 
and Burbage to make a resounding box- 
office success. To censure Bradley for 
'finding in Shakespeare what Shakespeare 
never meant’ is to mistake the way in 
which a great creative artist works. Of 
course Shakespeare put into his greater 
plays more than was needed for the two 
hours’ traffic of the stage and the suffrages 
of the contemporary public. He put it 
there becausehe was Shakespeare, creating 
men and women, not marionettes. And it 
was with this overplus that Bradley was 
largely concerned. In the perhaps un- 
expected company of Johnson he felt 
Shakespeare’s characters to be human 
beings with an existence of their own, and 
was eager to show Hamlet or Macbeth or 
Othello in his habit as he lived, not merely 
as he postured for the groundlings. The 
test of Bradley’s method is the pmely 
pragmatical test that it worlcs, as with a 
more mechanical artist than Shakespeare 
i it would not work. Of all English critics 
of Shakespeare he is the surest expositor 
i of the ‘supererogatory’ Shakespeare, of all 
! thatmakes Shakespeare one of the supreme 
interpreters of the human soul. 

Bradley always based his criticism on a 
! precise and exliaustive knowledge of the 
text, so that even when a reader disagrees 
with the conelusions he cannot deny the 
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premisses. His method is the Socratic 
method, ‘let us see where the logos leads 
us’. The manner in wliich he presented 
his eonelusions was, it may be supposed, 
inherited from his father. Like his father’s 
sermons, Bradley’s lectures are marked by 
‘singular simplicity and force, and sus- 
tained dignity and purity of language’. 
Every now and then he rises to greater 
heights. The last paragraph of his lecture 
on Antony and Cleopatra (even though it 
contains an odd geographical blunder) has 
a fire and a secure complication of cadence 
that should ensure its inclusion in any 
anthology of English prose. 

There is a portrait of Bradley, by George 
Henry, in Glasgow University. 

\The Times, 4, September 1935 ; J. W. 
Mackail, Andrea! Cecil Bradley, 1S51-1935 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxi, 
1935 ; J. W. Mackail in Oxford Magazine, 17 
October 1935 ; personal knowledge.] 

JI. Roy Ridley. 

BRAJHVELL, Sin BYRO.Af (1847- 
1931), physician, was born at North 
Shields 18 December 1847, the eldest son 
of John Byrom BramweU, M.D., by his 
■wife, Mary Young. At the age of eleven 
he was sent to Cheltenham College, where 
he spent seven years. On leaving school in 
1805 he went to Edinburgh University, in 
order to study medicine, and there boarded 
for some time ■with William Stewart, the 
author of The Practical Angler, whose 
name has become even more fainiliar as 
the inventor of Stewart tackle. To Stewart, 
no doubt, he owed some of his skUl as a 
fisherman. This hobby ■was destined to 
become his chief recreation during the busy 
years of his professional life. At Edinburgh 
he graduated ■svith honours in 1869, and 
captained the university cricket eleven. 

After serving his time as house surgeon 
to James Spence [q.v.], in 1870 BramweU 
refused the appointment of assistant to the 
professor of medicine as he felt it liis duty 
to return to North Shields to assist his 
father, who was in poor health, in a busy 
general practice. 

WTien only twenty-five years of age 
BramweU was appointed lecturer in medi- 
cal jurisprudence at University CoUege, 
Durham, and in 1877 was a^warded a gold 
medal for his thesis for the degree of M.D. 
In 1874 he went to five in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ha^vingbeen appointed physician and 
pathologist to the Newcastle Royal In- 
firmary, and ha^ving started practice as a 
consulting physician. Five years later he 
resigned his appointments in Newcastle 
on going to E^burgh, where he ■was 


the first physician to start practice as a 
pure consultant. These early years in 
Edinburgh were an uphUl struggle. Edin- 
burgh was then very conservative, and it 
was quite contrary to tradition for an 
Englishman to migrate and settle in prac- 
tice north of the Tweed. In his first twelve 
months his total income from consulting 
practice amounted to but five guineas, 
but tliis very fact was partly responsible 
for his subsequent success, since it gave 
him ample time for study and "writing. In 
1879 he gave liis first course of lectures on 
medicine at the Extra-mural School. In 
1882 he was appointed pathologist, in 
1885 assistant physician, and in 1897 
physician, to the Edinburgh Royal In- 
firmary, where his clinic became one of the 
most popular in the medical school. Here- 
tired in 1912. Amongst therapeutic experi- 
ments for which he was responsible were 
the use of arsenic in pernicious anaemia, 
massive doses of iron in anaemia, and thy- 
roid in psoriasis. 

During these strenuous years Braniwell’s 
pen was never idle. In addition to some 
160 scientific papers he "wrote several 
books on different branches of medicine, 
of which that on Diseases of the Spinal 
Cord (1881) was translated into German, 
French, and Russian, while several editions 
were published in the United States of 
America. Hjs boolcs on Diseases of the 
Heart and Tlioracic Aorla(l884:), Intracran- 
ial Tumours (1888), and Anaemia and some 
of the Diseases of the Blood-forming Organs 
and Duetless Glands (1899) were "widely 
read at the time, and his Atlas of Clinical 
Medicine (3 vols., 1892-1890) contains 
many beautiful coloured lithographic 
illustrations. Clinical Studies, published 
in eight volumes from 1903 to 1910, 
approached the subject from an original 
aspect, and their "vitality gained for them 
a wide popularity throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Tlie universities of Edinburgh, St. 
Andrews, Birmingham, and Durham con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon BramweU. 
He was elected F.R.S. (Edin.) in 1886. In 
1910 he was elected president of the Royal 
CoUege of Physicians of Edinburgh, of 
which he had been a feUow since 1880, and 
in 1923 president of the Association of 
Physicians of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He was elected F.R.C.P. (London) in 1923 
and was Icnighted in 1024 for his services 
to medicine. He was a foreign correspond- 
ing member Of the Neurological Society of 
Paris and of the German and PhUadelphia 
Neurological clubs. 
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Bramwell was a man of robust physique 
and boundless energy, a clear thinker with 
a flair for sifting evidence, picking out the 
important facts, and discarding those 
wWch were irrelevant. These gifts ren- 
dered him a born diagnostician and a 
brilliant clinical teacher, one who be- 
came outstanding even in the Edinburgh 
school. A keen athlete in his youth, and 
an expert trout fisherman, in the autumn 
of his life he enjoyed nothing better than 
watching cricket at Lords or an inter- 
national Rugby match at Murraylield. 
Although he did not suffer fools gladly, he 
inspired admiration and affection in his 
subordinates, some of whom later attained 
considerable eminence in the profession. 
Their visits to his home in Edinburgh were 
always a joy to him. 

In 1872 Bramwell married his second 
cousin, Martha (died 1919), only child of 
Edwin Crighton, of North Shields, to 
whose lifelong unselfish devotion and able 
support he owed much of his success in 
the years to come. They had three sons 
and two daughters, the younger of whom 
predeceased her father. Clear in mind to 
the very end, the closing years of a full 
and_ happy life were absorbed by interest 
in his children and grandchildren, to whom 
he was intensely devoted. He died in 
Edinburgh 27 April 1931. 

Bramwell was presented in 1923 ■with 
his portrait, by David Alison, which hangs 
in the hall of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 

, [The Times, 28 April 1931 ; Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1930-1931, 
vol. 11, p. 224; British Medical Journal, 1931, 
vol. i, p. 823 (portrait); Lancet, 1931, vol. i, 
pp. 1057 and 1108 (portrait) ; private informa- 
tion ; personal kno'svledge.] 
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BRENNAN, LOUIS (1852-1932), 
mechanical engineer, the son of Thomas 
, Brennan, by his wife, Bridget McDonnell, 
was bom (according to his own statement) 
at Castlebar, co. Mayo, 28 January 1852 
where he was christened Luis 2 April 
1852. 'VSTiile still a boy he was taken to 
Australia, and it was when he was li-ving 
in Melbourne as a watchmaker that he 
devised the dirigible torpedo for coast de- 
fence for which his name is cliiefly known. 

The invention was brought to the 
notice of the British government in 1880 
by Commodore J. C. Wilson, and Brennan 
was invited to come to England. He was 
provided with facilities on the Medway 
for the development of the weapon, re- 
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cei'ving an annual grant of £1,000 with a 
preliminaiyawardof£5,000. In 1885 the 
torpedo was adopted by the government, 
which a year or two later purchased the 
exclusive rights for over £100,000. This 
figure was criticized as being excessive, 
but the commission which recommended 
the payment justified it on the ground 
that it ^Yas important not to allow the 
device to pass into the hands of other 
countries. In 1887 Brexman was appointed 
superintendent of the government factory 
at Gillingham, Kent, established for the 
manufacture of the torpedo, and held that 
position until 1896, subsequently acting, 
until 1907, as consulting engineer. His 
torpedo had two screws, revoMng in 
opposite directions, and drums mounted 
on each propeller shaft were ivound ■with 
■wires the ends of which were connected 
■with a high-speed engine on shore. Steering 
was effected by varying the rate at which 
the ■^vires were unwound from one or other 
of the drums by the engine, so varying the 
relative speed of rotation of the screws. 

After the torpedo Brennan turned his 
attention to a monorail system of transport 
which depended on the use of self-propelled 
vehicles travelling on a single rail, or even 
a tightly stretched cable, and maintained 
upright by a high-speed gyrostat rotating 
in a vacuum. He showed a model of this 
arrangement at a conversazione of the 
Royal Society in 1907 and later carried 
out trials with full-scale equipment, but 
the system did not come into practical use. 

During the war of 1914—1918 Brennan 
was employed in the mimitions inventions 
department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
and from 1919 to 1926 he worked for the 
Air Ministry at the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment, Famborough, on the develop- 
ment of helicopter flying machines. He 
was appointed C.B. in 1892 and elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Engineers’ 
Institute in 1906, and he was a founder 
member of the National Academy of 
Ireland (1922). He married in 1892 Anna 
Mary (died 1931), daughter of hliehael 
Quinn, of Castlebar, and had one son and 
two daughters. He died suddenly at 
Montreux 17 January 1932. 

[The Times, 21 and 26 January 1032; 
Engineering and Engineer, 29 Januarj-^ 1932 ; 
Nature, 13 Febraary 1932; G. E. Armstrong, 
Torpedoes and Torpedo-Vessels, 2nd ed., 1901.] 

H. M. Ross. 


BRENTFORD, first Viscount (1865- 
1932), statesman. [See Hicks, Wikuiasi 
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BRroCES, Sni (GEORGE) TOM 
(MOLESWORTH) (1871-1939), lieu- 
tenant-general, was born at Park Farm, 
Eltham, Kent, 20 August 1871, the third 
son of Major Thomas Walker Bridges, 
R.A., who was an elder brother of Robert 
Bridges, the poet laureate [q.v.]. His 
mother was JIarj’- Anne, daughter of 
Frederick Theodore Philippi, of Belfield 
Hall, near Rochdale, Lancashire, a natura- 
lized Englishman whose family came from 
Uslngen in Germany. Tom Bridges, as he 
was commonly called, was educated at 
Newton Abbot College and the Royal 
Military Academy, was gazetted second 
lieutenant in the Ro5'al Artillery in 1892, 
and spent the early part of his service in 
India. In August 1898 he was posted to 
the new formation of the armed forces of 
Central Africa at Zomba, Nyasaland, where 
he was when the South African war broke 
out. Between 1899 and 1901 he served 
■with the Imperial Light Horse, taking 
part in the relief of Ladysmith, and being 
severely wounded. He was promoted 
captain in April 1900. Between Jlay and 
July 1901 he commanded the 5th and Gth 
West Australian Mounted Infantry. Sub- 
sequently he took part in the operations 
in the Orange River Colony, on the Zulu- 
land frontier of Natal, and in Cape Colony. 
He was twice mentioned in dispatches, 
and was given a brevet majority in 
August 1902. 

Between 1902 and 1904 Bridges served 
in East Africa and took part in operations 
in Somaliland, being in command of the 
Tribal Horse (which he raised), and being 
again severely wounded. He was again 
mentioned in dispatches and he received 
the D.S.O. During 1905 and 1900 he 
passed through the Staff College and was 
employed in the Military Intelligence 
Directorate at the War Office in 1907 and 
subsequently as chief instructor at the 
Cavalry School at Nctheravon. In 1008 he 
transferred to the 4th Dragoon Guards as 
a major. Between 1910 and 1914 he was 
military attachd at Brussels, The Hague, 
Copenhagen, and Christiania. 

In August 1914 Bridges ■went out to 
France ■vvith the British Expeditionary 
Force in command of a squadron of his 
regiment. On 22 August his squadron was 
the first unit of the British Expeditionary 
Force to meet the Germans, near the 
village of Soignies. On 27 August there 
occurred at St. Quentin the incident for 
which he is perhaps best kno^wn. He found 
in the toivn two British battalions the 
commanding officers of which had given 


■written assurances to the mayor that they 
would surrender -with their units in order 
to save the to'wn from bombardment. 
Bridges rallied the men of these battalions 
ivith a tin wliistle and a toy drum purchased 
at the local toy-shop and led them back 
into contact •with the remainder of the 
British forces. 

On 3 September Bridges was given 
command of the 4th Hussars, but a month 
later was appointed head of the British 
mOitary mission at the headquarters of 
the Belgian army, where he remained until 
December 1915, being wounded on the 
Yser. He then commanded the 19th 
di^vision until April 1917, when he was 
sent on a mission to the United States of 
America for two months, after which he 
resumed command of the 19th division 
unto he lost a leg at Passchendaele in 
September 1917. He had been promoted 
major-general in the pre^vious January. 

In the spring of 1918 Bridges headed 
another mission to the United States. 
Between January and November 1919 he 
was employed, rvith the rank of temporary 
lieutenant-general, as chief of the British 
military mission to the army of the Orient 
■with headquarters at Salonika and sub- 
sequently at Constantinople. In 1920 he 
was sent to Novorossisk, where he arranged 
the evacuation of the remnants of General 
Dcnildn’s Wliite Russian army. Sub- 
sequently he was at SmjTna •with the 
Greeks when they were driven out of 
Asia Minor by the Turks. He retired from 
the army in 1922, -with the rank of hono- 
rary h’eutenant-general, and was governor 
of South Australia from that year until 
1927. From 1920 to the time of his death 
he was colonel of the 5th Inniskilling 
Dragoon Guards and was also colonel of 
the 9th Australian Light Horse and the 
43rd Australian Infantry. 

During the war of 1914—1918 Bridges 
■was nine times mentioned in dispatches, 
and was appointed C.M.G. (1915), C.B. 
(1918), and K.C.M.G. (1919), besides re- 
cei^ving numerous foreign decorations. In 
1925 he was appointed K.C.B. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
McGill and Adelaide. 

In 1907 Bridges married Janet Florence 
(died 1937), second daughter of Graham 
Menzies, of Hallyburton House, Cupar 
Angus, Forfarshire, and ■widow of Major 
'Wilfred George Howard Marshall, Grena- 
dier Guards. There \vas one daughter of 
the marriage. In 1938 he published a book 
of reminiscences entitled Alarms and 
Excursions. In 1939 he was compiling, for 
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the use of the fighting forces, an anthology 
entitled Word from England, which was 
published posthumously in 1940. In 1939, 
also, some of his paintings were exliibited 
in London. He died at Brighton 26 
November 1939. 

[The Times, 27 November 1939 ; Sir G.T.M. 
Bridges, Alarms and Excursions, 1938; 
Official records ; private information.} 

E. H. Wyndham. 

BRIGHTRLW, FRANK EDWARD 
(1856-1932), liturgiologist, was born at 
Bristol 18 June 1856, the second of the 
three sons of Charles Brightman, a Bristol 
business man, by his wife, Emma, daughter 
of Isaac Brown. From Bristol Grammar 
School he obtained a scholarship at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, in 1875, and after 
being awarded a first class in mathematical 
moderations (1876) and a second class 
in classical moderations (1877), literae 
htmaniores (1879), and theology (1880), 
he won in 1882 both a Denyer and John- 
son theological scholarship and the Hall- 
Houghton Senior Septuagint prize. He was 
ordained deacon in 1884, and priest in 
1885, after having been admitted in 1884 
an original librarian of Pusey House, 
Oxford, an oifice which he held tmtil the 
year after his election to a fellowsliip at 
Magdalen in 1902. There he continued to 
live rmtil his sudden death in college 31 
March 1932. He was immarried. 

Brightman was one of the most learned 
of the band of liturgical scholars who 
flourished in England at the turn of the 
century ; but whereas the majority devoted 
themselves to the study of Latin liturgies, 
Brightman’s name was generally associated 
among them with oriental rites, and it is 
significant that his amplification of C. E. 
Hammond’s lAlurgies, Eastern and Western 
did not go beyond the first volume on 
Eastern hturgies (1896). But his know- 
ledge was extremely wide and, if his output 
was disappointingly small, one cause was 
the unbounded generosity with which he 
gave help to students, and another the 
exactness and labour wliich he devoted to 
nearly thirty years’ (1904-1932) joint edit- 
ing of the Journal of Theological Sttidies. 
His learning did not go imrecognized,for he 
was an adviser to the leaders of the Church 
of England, and in the controversy over 
Anglican orders he was consulted in the 
compilation (1897) of the reply to the 
bull Apostolicae Curae. On a kindred 
subject, but away from mere controvei^, 
his essay on ‘The Terms of Communion 
and the Ministration of the Sacraments in 


Early Times’ (published in Essays on the 
Early History of the Church andthe Ministry, 
edited by H. B. Swete, 1918) was such as 
no other liturgical scholar then alive could 
have written. In the narrower sphere of 
the Church of England, Brightman’s con- 
tributions to learning were his editions of 
the Preces Privatae (1903) and the Manual 
of the Sick (1909) of Lancelot Andrewes 
[q.v.] and a monumental work in two 
volumes. The English Rite (1915), a 
synopsis in which he set out the sources 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
changes made from 1549 to 1662. On the 
question of the revision of the Prayer 
Book in 1927 a devastating article from 
his pen in the Church Quarterly Reoiem 
influenced chinch opinion against the new 
book. 

Brightman was little of stature and 
walked with his head bent as if avoiding 
notice ; but his finely domed head, ascetic 
face, and grave but kind eyes marked him 
out from other men. He was very shrewd, 
and his rare sermons were made deeply 
arresting by their moral earnestness. He 
detested publicity, but honours came to 
him nevertheless. Bishop Edward King 
[q.v.J collated him in 1902 to a prebend 
I in Lincoln Minster; the university of 
Louvain conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doct. Phil, in 1909, and the 
university of Durham that of D.D.in 1914. 
In 1926 he was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy. Shy and reticent with 
strangers, he attracted undergraduates of 
the most varied types, who soon forgot 
in his rooms the disorder of the books as 
they listened to his conversation with its 
touehes of irony and keen sense of humour . 

[The Times, 1 April 1932 ; H. N. Bate, Frank 
Edward Brightman, IS56-1932 in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xix, 1933; 
Journal of Theological Studies, July 1932; 
Oxford Magazine, 5 May 1932; personal 
knowledge.] S. L. Ollabd. 

BRISE, Sffi EVELYN (JOHN) RUG- 
GLES- (1857-1935), prison reformer. [See 
Ruggij5S-Bbise.] 

BROOKE, ALAN ENGLAND (1863- 
1939 ), biblical scholarand provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, was bom at Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, 1 September 1863, the 
youngest of the four sons of Richard 
England Brooke, perpetual curate of St. 
Mary’s chmch. Spring Grove, and honorary 
canon of Manchester Cathedral, afterwards 
successively vdcar of Hull and rector of 
iBath, by his wife, Harriet, daughter of 
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William Bonner Hopkins, of Limber 
Grange, Lincolnshire. A seholar first of 
Eton and then of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Alan Brooke was awarded a first 
class in part i of the classical tripos of 
1885, a second class in part ii (1886), a 
first class in part ii of the theological 
tripos of 1888, and several imiversity 
prizes. In 1889 he was elected a fellow of 
his college, at a time when Brooke Foss 
Westcott [q.v.] was at the height of his 
influence at Cambridge. It was Westcott’s 
influence, with that of Joseph Armitage 
Robinson [q.v.], which largely determined 
the direction of his life’s work. Ordained 
deacon in 1891 he served for a few months 
as curate at Gayton, Northamptonshire; 
his scholarly interests, however, soon drew 
him back to Cambridge. His first pub- 
lished work was an edition of The Frag- 
ments of Heracleon (1891), which was 
followed by an edition of The Commentary 
of Origen on St. John's Gospel (2 vols., 
1896). But he had already been chosen, 
with (Dr.) Norman M’Lean, to edit the 
larger Cambridge edition of the Septua- 
gint, and this vast and self-denying task, 
caUing for discriminating judgement and 
close attention to detail, occupied him for 
the rest of his life, and remained imfinished 
at his death. The first volume of The Old 
Testament in Greek, of which the first part 
was published in 1906, was completed in 
1917 ; the second in 1985 ; the final volume, 
of which the first part appeared in 1940, 
shortly after Brooke’s death, is still in- 
complete, although much work had been 
done upon it. 

Meanwhile Brooke was for twenty-four 
years (1894^1918) dean of his college and 
lecturer in divinity. The claims of the 
Septuagint precluded much independent 
authorship, but his Critical and Excgetical 
Commentary on the Johannine Epistles 
(1912) is a distinguished work wliich illu- 
strates not only Ifis thoroughness and fine 
critical judgement but something too of 
his spiritual insight which appears also in 
his sermons. He was ordained priest in 
1904. In 1916 he was elected Ely professor 
of divinity at Cambridge. This meant also 
a stall in Ely Cathedral, and he valued the 
opportunity which his canonry afforded 
of talcing part in the wider life of the 
Church, especially of visiting the village 
churches in the Fens. He was appointed 
a chaplain to the king in 1918. In 1920 he 
was elected provost of King’s (whereupon 
he became an honorary canon of Ely) and 
for seven years during the transitional 
period after the royal commission on the 


university he was head of the college, 
which owed much to his wise counsel and 
shrewd judgement, as also to his gene- 
rosity. After his retirement in 1983 he 
continued to work at the Septuagint until 
his death at Cambridge 29 October 1939. 
Elected a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1934, he was in 1939 awarded the 
Burkitt medal for biblical studies. -His 
marriage in 1901 to Frances Rachel 
(died 1919), daughter of Nicholas Jolm 
Dunn, J.P., D.L., of St. Florence, near 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire, brought him much 
happiness. There was one son. Rupert 
Brooke [q.v.] was his nephew. 

There is a portrait of Brooke, by Henry 
Lamb, at King’s College, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 31 October 1009 ; Cambridge 
Review, 18 November 1080 ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, Alan England Brooke, 1863-1939 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 
1940 (portrait) ; private information.] 

A. R. GnAHASI-CAMrEELI,. 


BROWN, ERNEST WILLIAM (1866- 
1938), mathematician and astronomer, 
was l>orn at Hull 29 November 1866, the 
second child and elder son of William 
Brown, farmer, and later a lumber mer- 
chant of Hull, by his wife, Emma Martin. 
Educated at the Hull and East Riding 
College, he entered Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as a scholar in 1884. He was sixth 
wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 
1887 and was elected a fellow of Christ’s 
in 1889. At the suggestion of (Sir) George 
Darwin [q.v.], he took up in 1888 the 
study of G. W. Hill’s papers on the lunar 
theory. 

This led Brown to what was to prove 
his lifework : for the next twenty years he 
gave little thought to other research and 
during the thirty years that followed it 
remained his favourite subject. In 1891 
he went to the United States of America 
as professor of applied mathematics at 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania ; in 1907 
he was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics at Yale University, retiring in 1032, 
on account of ill health, with the title of 
emeritus professor. But he retained his 
connexion with Cambridge and with 
Christ’s College, spending a part of almost 
every summer there. He was elected an 
honorary fellow of Christ’s in 1911. 

In 1896 Brown published An Intro- 
ductory Treatise on the Lunar Theory, con- 
taining a critical examination of the various 
methods. His own theory of the motion 
of the moon was a development of Hill’s 
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method. The main results -were published 
in five parts in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society between 1897 and 
1908. For an essay on the direct planetary 
perturbations of the moon he was awarded 
in 1907 the Adams prize in the university 
of Cambridge. The heavy task of reducing 
the theory to tables was begun in 1908, 
the numerical values of the constants used 
in the tables being obtained from com- 
parison of the theory with the Greenwich 
observations of the moon (some 20,000 in 
number) from 1750 to 1900. His monu- 
mental Tables of the Motion of the Moon 
in three volumes were published in 1919. 
These tables have been used for the 
calculation of the moon’s place in the 
Nautical Almanac since 1923. 

The completeness and accuracy of 
Brown’s theory enabled one of the most 
pressing problems in gravitational astro- 1 
nomy to be decided. Comparison between 
the moon’s observed positions and the 
earlier theory of Petrus Andreas Hansen 
had shown large fluctuations, which could 
not be explained by any known gravita- 
tional cause but which might have arisen 
from errors or incompleteness in the 
theory. Comparison with Brown’s Tables 
soon showed that the moon’s observed 
positions were not accurately represented 
by the theory. Brown suggested that the 
cause was a variable rate of rotation of 
the earth and obtained evidence in support 
of this view, which has since been con- 
clusively established. In order to improve 
the observed positions of the moon, he 
organized a world-wide programme for the 
observation 'and reduction of occultations 
of stars by the moon. In his later years 
be made significant contributions to 
various problems in celestial mechanics, 
mainly concerned with planetary theory. 

Brown was elected F.R.S. in 1897. He 
Was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1907 ; the Ponte- 
co^ant prize of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences inl909 ; a Royal medal of the Roy- 
al Society in 1914 ; the Bruce medal of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific in 
1920; and the Watson medal of theNation- 
al Academy of Sciences, Washington, in 
1937 . He received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Adelaide (1914), Yale 
U933), Columbia (1934), and McGill (1936). 
He was never married. He died at New 
Haven, Connecticut, 22 Jiily 1938. 

[Obituary Notices of Felloios of the Royal 
bonely, No. 8, January 1940 (portrait) ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

H. Spencer Jones. 


BROWN, GERARD BALDWIN (1849- 
1932), historian of art, was bom in London 
31 October 1849, the only son of James 
Baldwin Brown, a leading nonconformist 
divine, who was at the time minister of. 
Brixton Independent chapel, by his wife, 
Elkabeth, daughter of Wilh’am Gerard 
Leifcliild, of Moorgate Street and Wan- 
stead, and a sister of the sculptor H. S. 
Leifchild [q.v.]. Gerard was educated at 
Uppingham tmder Edward Thring [q.v.] 
and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1873 with a first class in 
literae humaniores. In 1874 he was 
awarded the chancellor’s prize for an 
English essay and was elected to a fellow- 
ship, which he held until 1877, at Brase- 
nose. In his thirty-first year (1880) he 
went to Edinburgh University to fill the 
newly established Watson Gordon chair 
;of fine art. He held it for fifty years, 
resigning in 1930, two years before his 
death at Edinburgh 12 July 1932. In 1882 
he married Maude Annie (died 1931), 
daughter of Robert Hull Terrell, of Exeter ; 
they had no children. 

Although his earliest lectures at Edin- 
burgh had Greek art as their main topic, 
and although, throughout his career, 
Baldwin Brown maintained a close associa- 
tion with the school of classical studies, 
his first book. Prom Schola to Cathedral 
(1886), deals with a subject which was 
subsequently to serve as the theme for his 
main Ufe’s work. Its sub-title, A Study of 
Early Christian Architecture and its Rela- 
tion to the Life of the Church, indicates the 
line of his approach, in which art is con- 
sidered as a manifestation of the life and 
cultme of its age, and where great impor- 
tance is always given to the connexion 
between art and its social background. 
The same method of approach charac- 
terizes a later book. The Arts and Crafts of 
Our Teutonic Forefathers (1910), wherein 
Baldwin Brown made public studies which 
must have formed the basis for parts of 
his great work on the dark ages in this 
country. The Arts in Early England, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1903 
and the second part of the sixth and last, 
completed by Eric Hyde Lord Sexton, in 
1937. Some of Baldwin Brown’s opinions 
as expressed in this, his most important, 
work wiU no doubt be questioned as 
knowledge advances, but the ground 
covered is so extensive and the research so 
thorough that the book should always 
retain its place as the standard work on 
the subject. It may be supplemented by 
articles and monographs, but it can 
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hardly be replaced by a similar general 
study. 

Other of Baldwin Brown’s publications, 
The Fine Arts (1891, 4th ed. 1910), 
William Hogarth (1905), Rembrandt (1907), 
and The Art of the Cave Dweller (1928), all 
bear witness to his method of approach. 
But, more than that, they illustrate the 
author’s habit of mal^g himself familiar 
at first hand with the subjects of his study, 
whether pots, pictures, or buildings. His 
abilities as a draughtsman and photo- 
grapher helped him in tliis, and his under- 
standing of the nature and value of 
craftsmanship, learnt in liis uncle’s studio 
and at the South Kensington School of 
Art before going to Edinburgh, enabled 
him to maintain a contact with the object, 
the absence of which often constitutes a 
serious blemish^ in the more purely theore- 
tical studies of the fashionable modem 
German school of historians of art. 

From his appointment to the Watson 
Gordon chair imtil his death, Baldwin 
Brown made Edinburgh liis home, but he 
travelled extensively in Great Britain and 
western Europe and attended numerous 
congresses at home and abroad. Personal 
memories and written records attest the 
enhanced value that his presence lent to 
suchgatherings. Itwas, however, probably 
as professor that the fullest scope was 
given for the expression of his shy though 
delightful personality. His energy, en- 
thusiasm, and Idndliness were proverbial ; 
he was always ready to make lus wide 
knowledge available to others. 

The titles of Baldwin Brown’s publica- 
tions, which also include The Care of 
Ancient Monuments (1905) and I'he Glas- 
gow School of Painters (1908), denote the 
catholic nature of his interests and the 
titles of the books in his library, which he 
bequeathed to the department of fine art 
at Edinburgh University, further illustrate 
the breadth and freslmess of his tastes. 
This breadth of outlookinfluenced the lives 
of many generations of Edinburgh gradu- 
ates, and, through them and similar 
contacts, did much to encourage the 
spread of liberal tastes in the city. 

Baldwin Brown contributed a munber 
of papers to learned journals: ‘Tlie Origin 
of Homan Imperial Architecture’, read 
before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1889, is among the more 
important of them. He was elected a 
corresponding fellow of a large number of 
learned societies, and received honours 
from numerous bodies both at home and 
abroad, including two honorary degrees 


from Edinburgh University. These honours 
were crowned by his election to an hono- 
rary fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1023 and to a fellowship of the British 
Academy in 1924. 

A bronze bust of Baldwin Brown, by 
C. d’O. Pilldngton Jackson, presented to 
him in 1930, belongs to Edinburgh 
University. 

[The Times, 14 July 1032 ; Sir George Mac- 
donald, Gerard Baldtvin Brown, 1S40-193Z in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxi, 
1935; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] D. Talbot Rice. 

BROWNE, Sm JAMES CRICHTON- 
(1840-1938), physician and psychologist, 
was bom in Edinburgh 29 November 1840, 
the eldest son of William Alexander Francis 
Browne, the first medical superintendent 
of the Crichton Royal Institute at Dum- 
fries, by his -wife, Magdalene Howden, 
daughter of Andrew Balfour, a highly 
cultured woman and a Shakespearian 
scholar. James’s second Christian name, 
which he afterwards adopted as part of 
his surname, was derived from Dr. James 
I Crichton, of Crichtons’ Carse, who left a 
I sum of about £100,000 for the foundation 
of the institute. Like David SIcae [q.v.], 
of the celebrated Edinburgh asylum at 
Morningside, Dr. Crichton was one of the 
pioneers of the early treatment of mental 
breakdoivn. 

Crichton-Browne was educated at Dum- 
fries Academy, Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, and Edinburgh University where 
his teachers were Joseph (later Lord) 
Lister, Lyon (later Lord) Playfair, Sir 
Robert Cluristison, James Syme, John 
Goodsir, and Thomas Laycock [qq.v.f 
From an early stage of his career he 
showed an interest in medical psychology. 
In liis tliird year of student life he pre- 
sented a paper to the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh on ‘The Psychical 
Diseases of Early Life’, and in his fourth 
year delivered his valedictory address to 
the society on ‘The Clinical Teaching of 
Psychology’. He qualifiedL.R.C.S. (Edin- 
burgh) in 1801 and graduated M.D. with 
a thesis on ‘Hallucinations ’ in the following 
year. He began practice in 1805 by serving 
as assistant medical officer of the Devon, 
Derby, and Wanvick county asylums, 
and subsequently was appointed medical 
superintendent at Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne 
City Asylum, where he lectured on mental 
disease at the Newcastle College of Science. 
In 1800 he became medical director of the 
West Riding Asj’lum at 'Wakefield and 
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gave a similar course of lectures at the 
Leeds School of Medicine and also founded 
and edited the annual West Riding Lunatic 
Asylum Medical Reports. These reports, 
wMch "were the first of their kind in this 
country, contain contributions from 
J.Hughlings Jackson, (Sir) T. C. Allbutt, 
(Sir) T. L. Brunton [qq.v.], and Crichton- 
Browne himself among others. He^vasalso 
co-editor of Brain from 1878 to 1885. 

In 1875 Crichton-Browne ■was appointed 
lord chancellors -visitor in lunacy and held 
that post until he retired in 1922. During 
these years he was concerned -with the 
supervision of the wards and the proper 
administration of their estates. In 1883 he 
was elected F.R.S., and six years later he 
became treasurer of the Ilo 3 *al Institution. 

Crichton-Browne was one of the first to 
emphasize the importance of the recogni- 
tion of the prodromal symptoms of mental 
disease. Besides work of this kind he was 
particularly interested in public health 
and education, and published a large 
number of addresses, reports, and letters 
to the press on these subjects, of which 
the most interesting is a parliamentary 
paper on ‘Elementary Schools’. Subse- 
quently he supported the campaign for the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis, the 
control of venereal disease, and the better 
housing of the working classes. During 
his last years he published a number of 
popular and humorous reminiscences such 
as Victorian Joltings (1926), What the 
Doctor Thought (1930), The Doctor's Second 
Thoughts (1931), The Doctor's Afterthoughts 
(1932). 

_ Crichton-Bro-une received many dis- 
tinctions at home and abroad. He was 
knighted in 1886 and received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Aberdeen, 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Leeds, as 
well as being president of the following 
learned societies: the Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association, the Neurological Society, 
the Medical Society of London, and the 
National Health Society. He was also a 
fellow of the New York Academj' of 
Medicine. He was granted the freedom of 
Dumfries. Apart from considerable deaf- 
ness and gradual impairment of -vision, he 
retained his faculties until his death at 
Dumfries 31 January 1938. 

Crichton-Browne -was twice married: 
first, in 1865-to Emily (died 1903), youngest 
daughter of John HaUiday, surgeon, of 
Seacombe, Cheshire, and had a son, who 
predeceased him, and a daughter ; secondly, 
in 1912 to Audrej’- EmUy, eldest daughter 
of General Sir Edward Bul-wer [q.v.] and 


great-niece of Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
[q.v.]; there were no children of the 
second marriage. 

[The Times, 1 February' 1938; Ohiluary 
Notices of Fellorxs of the Royal Society, No. 7, 
January 1030 ; British Medical Journal, 1938, 
vol. i, p. 331 ; Lancet, 1938, vol. i, p. 906.] 

J. D. ROIiESTON. 

BRUCE, CHARLES GRANVILLB 
(1866-1939), soldier, mountaineer, and 
traveller, was bom in London 7 April 
1866, the younger son of Hemy A-ustin 
Bruce, afterwards first Baron Aberdare 
[q.v.], by his second wife, Norah Creina 
Blanche, youngest daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir William Napier [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Harrow and Repton, 
and was commissioned, through the 
militia, in the Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire Light Infantry in 1887. He fir^ 
saw active service -with the Military Police 
in Burma and in 1889 transferred -to 
the 5th Gurkha Rifles, the regiment with 
which he served for most of his career. 
Stationed -with it at Abbottabad, he saw 
much service on the North-West Frontier 
of India: in Black Mountain (Hazara), 
1891,Miranzai, 1891, Chitral, 1893, Waziri- 
stan, 1894-1895, and Tirah, 1897-1898, 
recei-ving in all six clasps to his two 
frontier medals, three mentions in dis- 
patches, and a brevet-majority in 1898. 
After being adjutant and second-in-com- 
mand of the 5th Gurkha Rifles he was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel in May 1913, 
and appointed in May 1914 to command 
the 6th, the friendly rivals of his old 
regiment ; it was -with the 6th that he went 
to Egypt for the defence of the Suez Canal 
on the outbreak of -war in 1914. For his 
services there and later in Gallipoli, where 
he commanded the depleted battalions of 
the 29th Indian brigade, including the 5th 
and 6th Gurkhas at Gurkha Bluff, he was 
thrice mentioned in dispatches and pro- 
moted breveLcolonel in November 1915. 
Severely wounded in the leg, he was evacu- 
ated before the withdrawal, and on dis- 
charge from hospital was appointed general 
officer commanding the Independent 
Frontier brigade at Bannu (1916-1919). 
He commanded the North Waziristan 
Field Force in 1917, and served in the 
Afghan war of 1919. In these operation 
he was mentioned twice in dispatches. No 
longer young, his health was at last under- 
mined by strenuous work duringthese hot- 
weather seasons on the frontier, and he 
was invalided out of the service -with the 
honorary rank of brigadier-general in 
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1920, afterthirty-twoyearsof distinguished 
ser\dce. 

Bruce liad all the qualities of a great 
traveller and fine soldier. From the 
moment he joined the Gurkhas he studied 
their language and became the foremost 
authority on their customs and ways of 
life. Having learnt to get behind their 
thoughts, he taught them how to make 
the best of their qualities and personally 
evolved their system of training for moun- 
tain warfare. It was Bruce who originated 
and trained the Frontier Scouts, and 
incidentally it was largely due to him 
that ‘shorts’ were introduced into the 
Indian army, after he had tried them and 
proved them useful with the Scouts. 
Bruce’s mountaineering travels covered 
the whole extent of the Himalaya from 
end to end. On all his journeys he took 
and trained Gurkhas from his own regi- 
ment, and on aU he studied and made 
friends with the natives of the districts 
through which he travelled. He was on 
the expedition of Martin Conway (later 
Lord Conway of Allington, q.v.) to the 
Hispar and Biafo glaciers in the Kara- 
koram in 1892, and mth A. F. Mummery 
[q.v,] and John Norman Collie on the first 
ill-fated attempt to climb Nanga Parbat 
in 1895 when Mummery was killed. He 
explored and climbed many lesser known 
summits in IQiagan, Kashmir, Kulu, and 
Lahoul, and prepared plans for the explora- 
tion of Mount Everest in both 1907 and 
1910, although both projects had to be 
abandoned for political reasons. It was 
not until after the war of 1914—1918, when 
he had been invalided out of the army, 
that, at the age of nearly fifty-six, he was 
able to cany out this ambition. He was 
the organizer and leader of both the 1922 
and 1924 Mount Everest expeditions, and 
although he was then too old to attempt 
the final assaults, his remarkable know- 
ledge of Gurkhas, Sherpas, and Tibetans, 
and his own qualities of cheerfulness and 
joviality, were assets that contributed 
much to the success of these expeditions. 
This love of adventure and fun and life 
command of Himalayan lore were the 
secret of his success among Himalayan 
folk, for his hearty laugh was known and 
mimicked in many parts. Many stories 
will be handed down of his phenomenal 
strength and endurance, and of the vast 
appetite of liis early days ; not all will be 
far from the truth. It is, for instance, a 
fact that he often wrestled with tivo 
Indian ivrestlers at a time and on one 
occasion threw three opponents simul- 


taneously ; it is also true that in his early 
days, in order to keep fit, he would dally 
carrj' his orderly up the hills of the IChyber 
on his back. 

Bruce married in 1894 Finetta Madeline 
Julia (died 1932), third daughter of 
Colonel Sir Edward Fitzgerald Qimpbell, 
second baronet; their only child, a son, 
died in infancy. JIrs. Bruce accompanied 
her husband on his mountain expeditions 
and was the author of Kashmir (1911). 
Bruce was appointed M.V.O. in 1903, and 
C.B. in 1918. The Royal Geographical 
Society awarded him the Gill memorial 
prize in 1915 and the Founder’s gold 
medal in 1925. He was president of the 
Alpine Club in 1923, an honorary member 
of the leading continental climbing clubs, 
and an enthusiastic founder member of 
the Himalayan Club, He was the author 
of four books relating his Himalayan ex- 
periences : Twenty Years in the Himalaya 
(1910); Kulu and Lahoul (1914); The 
Assault on Mount Everest, 1922 (1923); 
and Himalayan Wanderer (1934). He 
received the honorary degree of D.Sc. 
from the universities of Oxford and Wales, 
of D.C.L. from Edinburgh, and of LL.D. 
from St. Andrews. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 5th Gurkha Rifles, 
to the delight of all ranks of his old 
regiment. Thereafter, almost untU his 
death in London 12 July 1939, he regu- 
!larly rerisited India and hfe regiment 
and was always greeted -with enthusiasm. 

A portrait of Bruce, by G. P. Jacomb- 
Hood, belongs to the Hon. Alice Bruce. 

[The Times, 13 July 1039; C. G. Bruce, 
Himalayan Wanderer, 1934; Geographieal 
Journal, October 1010 •, Alpine Journal, May 
1940 ; personal knowledge.] 
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BRUCE, Sm DAVID (1855-1931), dis- 
coverer of the causes of Malta fever and 
sleeping sickness, was bom in Melbourne, 
Australia, 29 May 1855, the only son of 
David Bruce, who came from Edinburgh, 
by hfe ivife, Jane, daughter of Alexander 
Hamilton, of Stirling. The father was 
presumably an engineer as he went to 
Australia during the gold-rush in order to 
instal a crushing plant in a gold-field near 
Sandhurst, some hundred miles distant 
from Melbourne. Mlicn he was five years 
old David’s parents returned to Scotland 
and settled in Stirling, David being sent 
to the Stirling High School where he con- 
tinued imtil he was fourteen. As a boy 
and young man he was a keen naturalist. 
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roaming the country of the Scottish High- 
lands and being especially interested in 
observing the habits of vrild birds. On 
leaving school he was placed with a busi- 
ness firm in Manchester, but in 1876, at 
the age of twenty-one, he entered the 
university of Edinburgh with the intention 
of studjdng zoology. However, on the 
advice of a friend, he decided to read 
medicine and he graduated M.B., C.M. in 
1881. After qualifying he became assistant 
to Dr. Herbert Stanley Stone, a practi- 
tioner in Reigate. It was here that he met 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Sisson Steele, M.R.C.S., Stone’s predecessor 
in the Reigate practice, and he married 
her in 1883. 

ShortlyafterhismarriageBruceobtained 
a conunission in the Army Medical Service, 
being first on the passing-out list. In the 
following year he was ordered to Malta. 
At this time the naval and military hospi- 
tals at Malta contained large numbers of 
cases of an obscure continued fever with 
a high mortality rate and even in the 
milder cases associated with prolonged 
ill health and disability. So seriously was 
the incidence of tliis disease regarded that 
the naval and military medical officers 
were at the time engaged in collecting all 
available information on the clinical 
nature and epidemiology of the disease. 
Bmce worked on the pathological and 
bacteriological aspects. Bacteriology was 
then in its infancy and the introduction 
by Robert Koch in 1880 of soUd media 
and other technical methods of isolating 
organisms and the recent discoveries of 
the organisms of enteric fever, tubercle, 
and cholera had stimulated Bruce to attack 
the problem of Malta fever by these new 
methods. Within two years he had found 
in the spleen of fatal cases an organism to 
which he gave the name of Micrococcus 
vielitensis now known as Brucella meliten- 
sis. Bruce proved conclusively as a result 
of his researches that this organism was 
the cause of Malta fever. 

In 1888 Bruce left Malta on leave which 
ne spent working with his wife in Koch’s 
laboratory in Berlin. On Iris return to 
England he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of pathology in the Army Medical 
School at Netley. In this post, which he 
add from 1889 to 1894, he did much to 
mtroduce modern methods in pathology. 

. 1^94, again in the ordinary coinse of 
military duty, Bruce received orders to 
proceed abroad, tliis time to South Africa, 
where he was posted to the garrisbn at 
Pietermaritzburg in Natal. In Zululand 


at this time a fatal disease was devastating 
the domestic animals of the native popula- 
tion and settlers, and the governor of the 
Colony, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, who 
had been lieutenant-governor of Malta at 
the time of Bruce’s successful researches 
on Malta fever, requested that Bruce 
might be seconded to investigate the cause 
of the mortality* Two months later Bruce 
was able to report the discovery of an 
organism, laternamed Trypanosoma brucei, 
in the blood of infected animals and that 
.this was the cause of both tsetse-fly disease 
and nagana, then thought to be two dis- 
tinct diseases. This led to Bruce being 
seconded in December 1896 for a further 
period, and he and his wife returned for 
two years to a wild and isolated camp life 
in the bush in Zululand, where they lived 
like pioneers in wattle and daub huts and 
on wild game which they themselves shot. 
The resMt was the complete working out 
of the main facts as they are now Imown 
regarding trypanosomiasis in domestic 
and wild animals and the tsetse-fly which 
transmits the organism. Bruce’s reputa- 
|,ion as a scientific worker of remarkable 
capacity was now established and whilst 
stUl absent in South Africa he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society (1899). In 
I the South African war in 1899 the Bruces 
were shut up in Ladysmith where Bruce, 
among other experiences in active service, 
was in command of a large military hos- 
pital and acted as an operating surgeon, 
whilst his wife was sister-in-charge of the 
operating theatre. 

In 1901 Bruce returned to England, but 
in February 1903 he was seconded by the 
War Office at the request of the Royal 
Soeietj' to imdertake the supervision and 
control of the commission which the 
society in 1902 had dispatched to Uganda 
to investigate a serious outbreak of sleep- 
ing sickness that was decimating the lake . 
shore population. Success in determining 
the nature and cause of this disease 
quickly followed. 

As so often happens, the actual dis- 
coveiy of the cause of sleeping sickness 
was not wholly attributable to any one 
individual, although it was Bruce who, 
with his extraordinaty power of systematic 
research, first established the nature and 
cause of this deadly disease. Trypanoso- 
miasis due to T. brucci very fortunately did 
not affect man. But while J. E. Dutton 
[q.v.] was working in West Africa he was 
shown by Dr. Robert Mchael Forde para- 
sites in the blood of a case of sleeping sick- 
ness which he recognized as a trypanosome 
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and which in 1002 he named T. gambiense. 
In 1003 Aldo Castellani, a member of the 
commission originally sent out hy the 
Royal Society to Uganda in 1002, had 
found shortly before Bruce’s arrival from 
England trypanosomes in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of five out of fifteen cases of 
sleeping sickness. Castellani informed 
Bruce of this fact and in the three weeks 
before leaving for England found these 
organisms in twenty out of twenty-nine 
further cases. Bruce at once recognized 
the implications of CasteUani’s observa- 
tions and grasping the resemblance of the 
conditions to those with which he was so 
familiar in Zululand, immediately began 
coUecting all avaUable information about 
the distribution of the disease and of 
tsetse-fly and setting up, as in Zululand, 
fly-feedhig experiments. By August 1003, 
when Bruce and his wife returned to 
England, he had proved that sleeping 
sickness was a trypanosome disease carried 
by tsetse and that it could be transmitted 
from sick to healthy individuals by the 
bite of this insect. 

Bruce, assisted always hy his wife, made 
other successful Investigations. In 1904 
he revisited Malta as head of the Royal 
Society’s Malta Fever Conunission, proving 
this time that the source of infection in 
Malta fever was the goat, infection in man 
being contracted by drinking goat’s milk. 
In 1908 Bruce again visited Uganda and 
in 1911 carried out investigations on 
trypanosomal disease in Nyasaland. He 
was specially promoted sxugeon-general 
in 1912 for his eminent scientific services. 
During the war of 1914r-1918 he was 
commandant of the Royal Army Medical 
College, Millbank, and rendered great 
service to the army by directing research 
on the aetiology and control of trench fever 
and tetanus. Bruce retired in 1919 and for 
reasons of health spent the winters in 
Madeira. He continued, however, to keep 
in touch with research at home and to 
give to workers the benefit of his experi- 
ence and advice. 

In aU his work Bruce was assisted by 
his wife who accompanied liim tliroughout 
his foreign service, working in the labora- 
tory and taking charge of camp arrange- 
ments and much else. Bruce on liis 
deathbed laid stress on the great service 
which she had rendered him and expressed 
the wish that her part in his scientific work 
should be recognized. She received the 
Royal Red Cross for her work wth the 
wounded in the siege of Ladysmith, and 
was appointed O.B.B. for her work for the 


committees on trench fever and tetanus 
during the war of 1914-1918. 

Of the many honours which Bruce 
received only some can be mentioned here. 
In 1904 he was awarded by the Royal 
Society a Royal medal and in 1922 the 
Buchanan medal. He was the recipient of 
the Mary Kingsley medal of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine in 1905, of 
the Leeuwenhoek medal of the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences in 1015, of the 
Manson medal of the Royal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (of which 
he was president from 1917 to 1019), and 
of the Albert medal of the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1923, besides honorary degrees 
from four universities and honorary 
memberships of several foreign academies 
and societies. He was Croonian lecturer 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1915 
and president of the British Association 
in 1924. He was appointed C.B. in 1005, 
and, having been knighted in 1908, K.C.B. 
in 1918. He died in London 27 November 
1931 during the funeral of Lady Bruce 
four days after her death. He had no 
children. 

Bruce was a man of strong physique 
and forceful mind. He was one of the 
great pioneers in medical research, a 
highly trained investigator exploring new 
fields in the causation of disease. Few 
investigators have had such a record of 
successes to their name. His approach to 
the problems which he undertook to solve 
was extraordinarily simple, logical, vigor- 
ous, and direct, and this was backed by a 
remarkable, seemingly intuitive, perception 
of the essential point for attack. In his 
personal relations, whilst he is said to have 
been somewhat reser\'ed and self-con- 
tained, all agree as to his loyalty and in- 
tegrity of mind and purpose. 

[Z7ie Times, 28 November 1931 ; Transac- 
tions ofthe Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, vol. xx\% 1031— 1032 (portrait); 
Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 1, December 1032 (portrait).] 

S. R. CmusTornEns. 

BUCHAN, JOHN, first Bahon Twnnns- 
MOin (1875-1940), author, and governor- 
general of Canada, bom at Perth 20 
August 1875, came of mainly Border 
lowland stock, being the eldest child in 
the family of four sons and one surviving 
daughter (the novelist ‘O. Douglas’) of 
John Buchan, minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, by his wife, Helen, daughter 
of John Masterton, farmer, at Broughton 
Green, Peebles-sliire. Buchan’s father, who 
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had been brought up in the atmosphere of 
the Disruption, served congregations at 
Kirkcaldy and at John Knox’s chmrch, in 
the Gorbals district of Glasgow, and the 
impression made by these rather different 
places can be easUy traced in his son’s 
^vritings. Perhaps an even greater influence 
on Buchan was wielded by his mother, a 
woman sentimental yet shrewd, contem- 
plative hut alert, able to hold her own in 
any company, who lived to see her son 
surroxmded by the pomp of Holyrood and 
the splendour of Ottawa. In 1895, after 
attendance at Hutcheson’s Boys’ Gram- 
mar School at Glasgow and at lectures at 
Glasgow University, he was awarded a 
scholarship at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and thenceforth his life was bound up with 
England, South Africa, and Canada. 
Nevertheless, Scotland always ‘haunted 
him like a passion’, and he never lost the 
impress of his home and native land ; he re- 
mained throughout his life a Christian who 
said his prayers, read his Bible, and knew 
the Pilgrim's Progress almost by heart. 

At Oxford, Buchan won in 1897 the 
Statoope historical essay prize on the 
subject of ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’ and in 1898 
the Newdigate prize for English verse with 
the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ as its theme. He was 
president of the Union in 1899 and was 
awarded a first class in literae humaniores 
that same year. Having one or two books 
already to bis credit, be was commissioned 
by his college to write its history for the 
Robinson series of ‘College Histories’. It 
appeared in 1898 while he was yet an 
undergraduate, and called forth severe 
criticism from antiquarian reviewers im- 
accustomed to so unconventional a style 
of historical writing. Disappointed of a 
prize fellowship, Buchan went to London, 
where he widened the large circle of his 
friends and was called to the bar by the 
Slid^e Temple in 1901, earning his Uving 
ky journalism, and reading mth J. A. 
Hamilton (later Lord Sumner, q.v.) and 
(Sir) Sidney Rowlatt. But his legal career 
was cut short when, after his call to the 
bar. Lord Milner [q.v.] summoned him to 
South Africa as one of his assistant private 
secretaries. 

Although Buchan spent only two years 
(1901-1903) in South Africa, the appoint- 
ment was the most important step in his 
career. He gained enormously from daily 
association with Milner and from his 
modest tasks in the resettlement of the 
country, where his warm hiraian desire to 
make friends with the Boers and bury the 
hatchet gave him horizon and a sense of 


size, and his imperialism, cleansed of 
vulgar jingoism, became elevated above 
the patronizing ‘trust’ conception into an 
association of free peoples in loyalty to 
a common throne. So Pieter Pienaar, re- 
sourceful and true, becomes one of the 
heroes of his adventure novels. Indeed he 
was eager for a career in Egypt under 
Lord Cromer [q.v.] when his work in 
South Africa was over. For the second 
time and again for the good he was dis- 
appointed. Yet it may be affirmed with 
confidence that, without apprenticeship 
in Africa, there would have been no 
governor-generalship of Canada, for 
Buchan had there learned to think as 
statesmen think. 

In 1903 Buchan returned to the bar in 
London, ‘devilling’ for Rowlatt and ‘not- 
ing’ for Sir R. B. (later Viscount) Finlay 
[q.v.] who, while assessing his mind as not 
exact enough for supremacy at the bar, 
admired his abilities and character. He 
wrote ‘opinions’, one, for instance, on the 
legahty of Chinese labour (after the liberal 
victory of 1906) in which his seniors were 
Arthur Cohen, Finlay, and Rufus Isaacs 
(later Marquess of Reading) [qq.v.]. But 
this episode was a backwater. In 1907T.A. 
Nelson the publisher, a friend from Oxford 
days, invited him to join thefirm as ‘literary 
adviser’ and as a limited partner. He was 
to reside in London and superintend the 
issue of, infer alia, the seveapeimy edition 
of The Best Literature. He accepted and 
was in his element. He could never have 
mortified the flesh as he describes Milner 
doing, nor could he have given himself 
body and soul to the bar. IBs admirable, 
but ephemeral. Law relating to the Taxa- 
tion of Foreign Income (1905), written at 
the instance of R. B. (later Viscount) 
Haldane [q.v.], remains as his testament 
to the Middle Temple, which elected him 
a bencher in 1935. He was also engaged 
to be married to one of that world which 
had fascinated him since his Oxford days 
by its ease and grace. With her he enjoyed 
unclouded happiness for thirty-three years. 
Being free from drudgery he could, as a 
man of letters, give scope to the dominat- 
ing activity of his life. Hitherto his books, 
some written before he ever came to 
Oxford {Sir Quixote of the Moors, 1895, 
Scholar Gipsies, 1896, Grey Weather, 1899, 
The Half-Hearted, 1900, and The Watcher 
by the Threshold, 1902), had contained the 
freshness of youth and were charming 
harbingers of even better to come. These 
had been followed by the African books. 
The African Colony (1903) and A Lodge in 
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the Wilderness (1906), more interesting 
perhaps as autobiography than as litera- 
ture, while Presler John (1910) begins the 
long series of his boolcs of adventure. 
Except for the Stanhope essay. Sir Walter 
Raleigh in dramatic form (1911) is the 
first sign of his turn towards history, and 
then, after two more adventure stories, 
came The Marquis of Montrose (1913), now 
out of print and not included in his 
collected works. This was Buchan’s first 
serious attempt at ■writing history and a 
good deal of it was history, and very good 
history, the most impressive feature being 
the power which he exhibited of describing 
marches and battles and their wild natural 
settings. But zeal for his idolized ‘dis- 
covery’ (although the tragedy of the 
‘great Marquess’ had pointed many a 
moral and adorned many a tale) led him 
to commit so many elementary blunders, 
all of which invariably told in favour of 
Montrose and against Argyle and the 
Estates, tinged ■vvith a certain ‘acerbity’ 
and an air of omniscience, that he was 
severely taken to task by D. H. Fleming 
[q.v.] in a review printed in The British 
Weekly of 12 February 1914. No reply 
was or could be made. Montrose (1928) is 
the sequel: the blemishes complained of 
are gone, but whether we have the final 
Marquess ‘in his faults and failings, in his 
virtues and valour’ (Hay Fleming) is open 
to question among those for whom historic 
truth is all in all, and brilliant ■writing no 
more than decoration. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 found 
Buchan, on the eve of his thirty-ninth 
birthday, seriously ill for the first time 
since his childhood, when at the age of 
five he had fallen out of a carriage and a 
wheel passing over the side of his skull had 
left its mark for life. He had then lain for 
a year in bed and had to learn once more 
how to walk. He grew to be about 5 feet 
8 inches in height, lean, sine^vy, well knit, 
and active as a chamois. A daring and 
expert cragsman, he had sampled many 
rock climbs in Skye and Austria, and he 
had literally climbed into the Alpine Club. 
He was a keen fisherman but an indifferent 
shot, and liis riding was purely utilitarian, 
preferring as he did Shanks’s mare, a 
nimble, sure steed which never tired. 
Games, accomplishments, and parlour 
tricks were outside his acti^vities, 

- Compelled to keep his bed, Buchan 
■wrote. He made a start ■with his well- 
kno^wn History of the Great War, which 
occupied twenty-four volumes of the 
‘Nelson Library’ series ; but he also ■\^TOte 


The Thirty-Nine Steps (1915) which fairly 
stormed the reading world with its com- 
bination of excitement and sensation, 
■written as only a master of English can 
■write. He was well enough by 1915 to be 
on the staff of The Times on the western 
front, and by 1910 he had joined the armj' 
as a major in the Intelligence Corps and 
enjoyed confidential innominate duties at 
general headquarters at Montreuil-sur- 
hler, which brought him into personal 
touch with another Borderer by extraction. 
Sir Douglas Haig, whom he admired as a 
great man and soldier. Summoned to 
London in 1917, he made such a personal 
success of the new Department of In- 
formation that it became a ministry ■with 
Buchan as subordinate director until the 
armistice. With renewed successes his pen 
consoled liim for irritating drudgery and 
unreasonable people: Grecnmantle (1910) 
and Mr. Standfast (1919) completed the 
trilogy on the war opened by The Thirty- 
Nine Steps. In Poems, Scots and English 
(1917) some of the poems are topical of 
the front, but the book is at once a monu- 
ment of detachment from ugly actuality 
and a source of regret that he did not 
^vrite more verso. Buchan loved poetry 
and had it in his bones. 

Private life resulted in settlement at 
Elsfield Manor, near O.xford, purchased in 
1919 after deliberation of several years. 
That ‘ivory tower’ was so unlike Buchan’s 
native land that nostalgia was not aroused, 
and in this phase of his life there was a 
copious output of books. The History 
of the South African Forces in France 
and the memoir of Francis and Riversdale 
Grenfell (1920) were the aftermath of the 
war, together ■with the History of the Great 
War which ■(vas revised, compressed, and 
republished in 1921-1922 and the complete 
regimental History of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers (1925), a valuable tribute to the 
memory of his youngest brother, Alastair, 
killed in 1017. 

Tlje excellence of the tribute to the 
Grenfells may have led to his life of Lord 
Minto (1024) which proved to be the fore- 
runner of the historical biographies, on 
which he imdoubtcdly intended that his 
future fame should rest. By an interesting 
chance it familiarized him ■with a stage on 
wliich, as a successor to lilinto, he was 
destined to play his part. Meantime novel 
after novel poured from his pen. Hunting- 
tower (1022) opened a new series based on 
Glasgow memories and the scout move- 
ment, with a coy candidature of Peebles- 
shire. Midwinter (1923) was an historical 
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novel linking Elsfield -with Samuel Johnson 
just as Elsfield and Henry VIII were 
drawn together in The Blanket of the Dark 
(1931). Witch Wood (1927) links Tweed- 
dale with Montrose and Philiphaugh and 
is a by-product of the preparation for 
Montrose, But the majority were the 
yarns (as he called them) spun easily for 
his own and an eager public’s enjoyment. 

It is remarkable that he went on writing 
in the last phase of his life, when he was a 
public man. The almost inspired literary 
criticism of his Sir Walter Scott (1932) and 
the sympathetic understanding of the 
spiritual side of the Protector in Oliver 
Cromwell (1934) show Buchan at his best. 
At a by-election in 1927 he was elected 
conservative member of parliament for the 
Scottish Universities, and held the seat 
imtil his elevation to the peerage in 1935. 
He fitted the constituency like a glove. He 
loved the House of Commons and the 
House listened to him. Moreover he had 
achieved fame in America chiefly as an 
historian and a novelist. He was a 
member of the Pilgrim Trust and in that 
capacity he did good service to Oxford 
City and Oxford University. And then, 
in 1933 and 1934 the elder of St. Columba’s 
church at Oxford was appointed lord high 
commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Chinch of Scotland. In that illustrious 
office, eloquent of the history of the 
struggles between church and state since 
the Reformation, Buchan was supremely 
happy both in his manner and in his 
utterances, as befitted the joint author 
(with Sir George Adam Smith) of the 
masterly little treatise The Kirk in Scot- 
land, 1660-1929 (1930). And it was again 
Ramsay MacDonald who in 1935 advised 
the appointment of Buchan to the gover- 
nor-generalship of Canada, the supreme 
opportunity of Buchan’s life, to show of 
what mettle he was made. 

That Lord Tweedsmuir (the appropriate 
title conferred upon Buchan) had qualities 
which fitted him in no conunon degree 
for the office was shown by The King's 
Grace; 1910-1935 (1935). The auspices, 
save in the matter of his health, were good. 
He was a Scot, a Presbyterian, and his 
wife was descended from the two noble 
houses of Grosvenor and Stuart-Wortley, 
and in her ancestry she could count more 
statesmen than most people. His vigour 
■was und iminish ed and in 1937 Augustus 
brought to a close his studies in ancient 
lustory and the humanities. 

As governor-general Tweedsmuir had to 
face the change in the position of the 
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representative of the crown made by the 
Statute of Westminster (1931). He there- 
fore requited a warm welcome with un- 
wearied devotion to duty on ceremonial 
occasions, courts, reviews, the delivery of 
addresses and lectures, not only in English 
but in French, for he took a special in- 
terest in Lower Canada and the French- 
Canadian culture. Moreover, he was 
discreet and tactful, and he possessed 
charm in both its forms, sympathy with 
the interlocutor or audience, and sympathy 
of bearing. He was made a Red Indian 
chief. The author of The Last Secrets 
(1923) never neglected a chance of explora- 
tion and he travelled to visit all sorts 
and conditions of men throughout the 
Dominion. 

But Tweedsmuir overtaxed his strength, 
and the anxiety inseparable from the visit 
of the King and Queen in 1939 strained it 
in spite of the excellence of the arrange- 
ments. Any chance of a needed rest was 
lost by the outbreak of war in September. 
His death, whieh took place at Montreal 
11 February 1940, was followed by a 
spontaneous outburst of sorrow from all 
quarters of the free world. It was felt in 
Canada that his public services in voicing 
the spirit of Canadian loyalty, in promot- 
ing recruiting, and showing a gallant 
front had, as Cardinal Villeneuve said, 
been a factor in cementing national unity 
in Canada. Nor was his influence confined 
to Canada. Since 1937 at least he had been 
on terms of real friendship with President 
Roosevelt, and, -with Lord Lothian [q.v.] 
at Washington, another member of 
Milner’s South African ‘kindergarten’, he 
played his part in maintaining relations 
with the United States on the right plane. 

Tweedsmuir married in 1907 Susan 
Charlotte, elder daughter of Captain Nor- 
man de I’AJgle Grosvenor, third son of the 
first Lord Ebury [q.v.], and had three sons 
and one daughter. He was succeeded as 
second baron by his eldest son, John 
Norman Stuart (born 1911). His honours, 
public and academic, came freely. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1937, and 
was appointed C.H. in 1932, G.C.M.G. in 
1935, and G.C.V.O. in 1939. He was 
elected chancellor of Edinburgh University 
in 1937 and an honorary fellow of Brase- 
nose College in 1934, and he received 
honorary degrees from three of the four 
Scottish universities, and from Oxford, 
Harvard, Yale, and most of the Canadian 
universities. 

A portrait of Lord Tweedsmm'r, by 
Sholto Johnstone-Douglas (1900), is in 
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the possession of Mr. J. W. Buchan, Bank 
House, Peebles, who also otvns a bust by 
T. J. Clapperton. A posthumous portrait, 
by Alphonse Jongers, was presented to 
Lady Tweedsmuir by the women of 
Canada. 

[Manchester Guardian, 12 February 1940; 
The Times, 12 and 15 February 1040 ; John 
Buchan, A Lost Lady of Old Years, 1899, and 
Memory Hold-thc-Door, 1940; Hon. A. C. 
Murray, Master and Brother, 1945; Anna 
Buchan (O. Douglas), Ann and her Mother, 
1922; Unforgettahle: Vnforgotten (1945); John 
Buchan, by his wife and friends, 1947 ; personal 
knowledge.] 

S. A. Gillon. 

BUCHANAN, Sir GEORGE CUN- 
NINGHAM (1865-1940), civil engineer, 
was born at Islington 20 April 1865, the 
eldest son of George Buchanan, of West- 
minster, also a civil engineer, by his wife, 
EmUy, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Boosey, of London. He was trained on the 
Tyne from 1882 until 1880, first imder 
J. Watt Sandeman and then under P. J. 
Messent, chief engineer to the Tyne 
Improvement Commission. From 1880 he 
was associated for ten years with railway 
and other works in many parts of the 
world, Venezuela, Nova Scotia, Argentina, 
Spain, and Jamaica. On his return to 
England in 1895 he became resident 
engineer for the construction of a graving 
dock at Blyth, and in the following year 
he was appointed chief engineer to the 
Dundee Harbour Trust. 

In 1901 Buchanan leftDundee to become 
chairman and chief engineer of the Ran- 
goon Port Trust, and during the fourteen 
years for which he held that position 
designed new port works and carried out 
extensive training works on the river (for 
which he received the Watt gold medal 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1916). At the end of 1915 he went to 
Basra as adviser to Sir Jolm Nixon [q.v.], 
the commander-in-ehief of the Mesopota- 
mian campaign, on all matters connected 
with the port, its administration, engineer- 
ing worte, and river conservancy, and in 
1917 attained the rank of brigadier-general. 
For his work at Basra, which he described 
in liis book The Tragedy of Mesopotamia 
(1938), he was twice mentioned in dis- 
patches, and his services and powers of 
organization were acknowledged by the 
government of India to have ‘sensibly 
promoted’ the ultimate success of British 
arms in Mesopotamia. His war services 
also included membership of the Indian 
Munitions Board (1917-1919). 


After the war Buchanan entered into 
partnership ivitli C. S. Meik and was 
appointed consulting engineer for the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme at Bombay, 
which pro\ridcd for the reclamation of over 
1,100 acres of land by the construction of a 
sea wall four miles long, the area uitliin it 
being filled with silt dredged from the sea 
bed outside. In this undertaldng he had 
less than his usual success, for his estimates 
proved faulty and his plans miscarried. 

In 1922 Buchanan visited South Africa 
at the request of the Union government 
to report on the transport problems of the 
country, particularly in connexion with 
ports and harbours, and in 1925 he under- 
took a similar mission in Australia for the 
Commonwealth government, preparing a- 
report on the development and administra- 
tion of Northern Australia. 

Buchanan was appointed C.I.E. in 1911, 
and after having been knighted in 1915, 
K.C.I.E. in 1917. He was twee married: 
first, in 1894 to Elizabeth Isabelle (died 
1926), younger daughter of William Slead, 
of PljTnouth, and had a son and a daughter ; 
secondly, in 1930 to Joan, second daughter, 
of Lieutenant John George Haggard, R.N., 
later consul at Malaga. He died at 
Ditehingham, Norfolk, 14 April 1940. 

[The Times, 15 April 1940; Engineer and 
Engineering, 19 April 1940.] 

H. M. Ross. 


BUCHANAN, Sm GEORGE SEATON 
(1869-1936), expert in public health, was 
born in London 10 February 1869, the 
elder son of Sir George Buchanan [q.v.], 
by his second wife, Alice Mary Asmar, 
daughter of E. C. Seaton, M.D. [q.v.]. He 
was educated at University College School,' 
University College, London, and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, graduatingM.B., 
with a gold medal in 1891 and proceeding 
to M.D. in 1893. 

After holding hospital appointments, 
Buchanan became in 1895 a medical 
inspector of the Local Government Board 
where his early work was directed to the 
investigation of food-poisoning epidemics. 
He was chief inspector of foods from 1966 
until 1911 and chief assistant medical 
oilicer from 1911 until 1919. During the 
war of 1914-1918 he was attached to the 
Army Sanitary Committee with the hono- 
rary rank of liculcnant-eoloncl and was a 
member of the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, both to the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force (1915-1016) and to 
the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 
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(1916-1917). This work entailed a con- 
siderable amount of service abroad. He 
was appointed C.B. in 1918. 

Buchanan became a senior medical 
officer of the new Ministry of Health in 
1919. He dedicated the rest of his active 
life to the promotion of co-operation in 
international health, and in 1934 he gave 
the Milroy lectures on International Co- 
operation in Ptiblic Health, Its Achievement 
and Prospects (published in the same year) 
to the Royal College of Physicians. He 
was vice-president of the international 
health organization of the League of 
Nations, president of the League’s cancer 
commission, and in 1929 a member of the 
commission for the reorganization of the 
public health services of Greece. In 1932 he 
received the signal honour of being elected 
president of the Office International 
d’Hygime Publique, of -which he had been 
a member since 1914. 

Buchanan -was knighted in 1922, elected 
F.R.C.P. in 1925, and was master of the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1934-1935. He 
married in 1896 Rhoda Agnes, fifth 
daughter of Thomas Atkinson, of Plum- 
garths, Westmorland, and had one son, 
who predeceased him, and one daughter. 
He retired from office in 1934 and died in 
London 11 October 1936. 

Buchanan was an indefatigable -svorker 
and had few interests outside his official 
duties. He effected much abroad through 
the respect evoked by his high qualities 
and personality, and he had considerable 
social gifts which aided liim in making 
clear the British point of view on inter- 
national health matters to forei^ col- 
leagues. His minutes and reports in their 
finished form were models of clarity and 
excellence. 

Buchanan had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of public health and learned 
much from his father. His mind, therefore. 
Was a storehouse of precedents and epi- 
demiological loiowledge. He asked much 
from those who worked rmder him, but 
Was ever ready to acknowledge their 
contributions, to promote their interests, 
and to delight them by his -wit and 
courtesy. 

Save for the Milroy lectures and certain 
Special reports and addresses, Buchanan 
made few contributions to medical litera- 
tjne. His vast Icnowledge and administra- 
tive ability are either buried in office files 
or are to be foimd in blue-books and in the 
reports of the health organization of -the 
L<^^e of Nations. Inheriting and main- 
taining great traditions, Buchanan was 


the last of a famous generation of public 
servants. 

[The Times, 12 October 1930 ; British Medi- 
eal Journal, 1930, vol. ii, p. 788 ; Lancet, 1934, 
vol. i, p. 142, and 1930, vol. ii, p. 947 (por- 
trait) ; personal knowledge.] 

Arthur S. MacNarty. 

BUCHANAN, JAMES, Baron Woorav- 
INGTON (1849-1935), pliilanthropist and 
racehorse owner, was the youngest son of 
Alexander Buchanan, of Glasgow, by his 
wife, Catharine, daughter of WiUiam 
Mclean. He was born at Broclcville, West 
Canada, 16 August 1849 and was brought 
to Scotland when he was a year old. Of 
delicate health, he -was educated privately, 
and he was still quite a young man when 
he went to London to sell whisky for a 
Scottish firm of distillers. The turning- 
point in his life came when a friend, struck 
by his grit and perseverance, offered him 
some capital to open business on his own 
account, and in 1880 he established the 
firm of James Buchanan & company in 
a small office in Bucklersbury. After a 
hard struggle he managed to repay all that 
had been lent to him, and, as soon as he 
was master of Ids o-\vn business, he arranged 
various combinations and amalgamations 
which assisted him to build up a consider- 
able fortune. An unusual feature of his 
career was that, although he lived to a 
great age, he was always a delicate man, 
constantly obliged to nurse his health. He 
made many friends wherever he went, and 
not one had anything but good to say of 
him. They described him as never ha-ving 
taken an unfair advantage of anybody, 
and as always ready to help those in 
trouble or difficulty. 

Buchanan’s experiences on the turf 
covered nearly forty years. He began to 
race about the end of the nineteenth 
century, and owned horses that won him 
many good races. His first classic -victory 
was in the St. Leger of 1916, when, owing 
to the war, the race was run at Newmarket 
instead of at Doncaster. Buchanan was 
training -with F. Darling at Beckhampton 
at the time, and it was to him that he sent 
Hurry On, a yearling which he had bought 
for 500 guineas. As a two-year-old Hury 
On could not be trained o-sving to unsound- 
ness, but as a three-year-old he ran in six 
races and won them all. Not only was he 
Buchanan’s first classic -winner, but he 
sired for him the Derby -winners of 1922 
and 1920, Captain Cuttle and Coronach. 
The last-named was probably the best 
horse that Lord Woola-vington, as he had 
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then become, ever owToed. Although his 
debut as a two-year-old was only modest, 
the triumphs of Coronach as a tliree-year- 
old in the Derby, the Eclipse Stakes, and 
the St. Leger were resounding. In 1927 
Woolavington was elected a member of 
the Jockey Club, and the last time that his 
colours were carried to victory was in a 
race at Worcester a few days before his 
death. 

Much of the 'wealth which he derived 
from his business was devoted by Woolav- 
ington to philanthropy. He gave a-way 
large sums both to public objects and to 
charity. He bought the log-book of the 
Victory, ■written in the sailingmaster’s O'wn 
hand, and presented it to the British 
Museum, and when an appeal was made 
for funds to fit out the old Implacable as a 
'training ship, he sent a cheque for the 
£4,000 needed for the purpose. He showed 
his love of animals when, in 1026, he gave 
£10,000 to Edinburgh University for its 
animal breeding research department : the 
university conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. In 1928 he gave 
£125,000 to the Middlesex Hospital in 
memory of his ■wife, and at the same time 
placed £50,000 at the disposal of the King 
for the restoration of the nave of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Not only did 
he give many other sums to good causes, 
but his private life was full of kind and 
generous actions known only to those who 
benefited by them. 

Buchanan was created a baronet in 
1920, was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Woola'vington, of Lavington, Sussex, in 
1922, and was appointed G.C.V.O. in 1931. 
In 1891 he married Annie Eliza Bardolph, 
widow, daughter of Thomas Pounder, 
upholsterer. She was a hospital nurse, 
and he met her on one of the voyages 
undertaken for the sake of his health. Her 
sudden death in 1918 was due perhaps to 
overvvork in musing the wounded in 
London hospitals. The only child of the 
marriage was a daughter. Woolavington 
died at La'vington Park, Petworth, Sussex, 
9 August 1935. 

A portrait of Woolavington, by (Sir) J. J. 
Shannon, was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1918. A cartoon of liim, by ‘Spy’, 
appearedin Vanity Fair 20Novembcr 1007. 

[The Times, 10 August 1035.] 

Altoed CoennANE. 

BUCIvLE, GEORGE EARLE (1854- 
1035), editor of The Times newspaper and 
man of letters, was born at Twerton-on- 
Avon, near Bath, 10 June 1854, the eldest 


of the four sons of George Buclde, suc- 
cessively fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
vicar of Twerton-on-Avon, rector of 
Weston-super-Mare, and canon and pre- 
centor of Wells Cathedral, by liis wife, 
Mary Hamlyn Earle, sister of the pliilolo- 
gist John Earle [q.v.]. He was educated 
at Honiton Grammar School, whence he 
gained a scholarship at Winchester and 
afterwards was elected a scholar of New 
College, Oxford. There he read classical 
and mathematical moderations, won the 
Newdigate prize (1875), and was awarded 
a first class in literae humaniores (1870) 
and in modern history (1877). From 1877 
to 1885 he was a fellow of All Souls. At 
Lincoln’s Inn he read in the chambers of 
(Sir) John Rigby [q.v.]. Journalism, how- 
ever, to which he -n-as no stranger, in that 
his father had been a regular contributor 
to the Guardian, offered liim an oppor- 
tunity almost at once, for he was recom- 
mended for the post of assistant editor to 
tlic Manchester Guardian by Mandell 
Creighton [q.v.], but the offer was de-, 
dined. Five montlis before being called 
to the bar in November 1880, his name 
had been put before John Walter HI 
[q.v.] by Sir William Anson [q.v.] for the 
post of assistant to the editor of The Times, 
Thomas Chenciy [q.v.], on whose death, 
in February 1884, Buckle, still under 
thirty, was appointed editor. 

Buclde’s predominant interest was in 
home politics,, and he carried on readily 
the tradition of The Times to give support, 
general but critical, to the government of 
the day ; but this tradition was soon broken 
by the home rule controversy, which led up 
to the Parnell commission. The responsi- 
bility for accepting the forged letters lay 
with the proprietor and the manager, and 
the true source of the letters 'was not 
kno'vra to Buckle until shortly before the 
appearance of Richard Pigott [q.v.] in the 
wtness-box. After the proceedings he 
offered to assume responsibility for the 
publication and tendered his resignation. 
This was declined; and Buckle, whose 
instincts lay in carrying on the paper on 
the lines on which he had found it, was 
confronted with the necessity of many 
administrative changes. His general atti- 
tude towards innovations was that they 
were probably dangerous; but he was 
prompt and generous in adopting any 
innovation (except the telephone) when he 
saw that it would work. But the prosperity 
of the paper had to be restored, and 
the establishment of a foreign department 
tended to withdraw a large portion of the 
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paper from his immediate supervision, 
though not from his control. In other 
directions also the increasing size of the 
daily paper made for decentralization; 
and so when the ehange in proprietorship 
came (1908), with the newideas of separate 
departments imder separate directors and 
of the editor being limited to leading 
articles and general political direction. 
Buckle, who considered himself personally 
responsible for all that appeared in the 
paper, found his position increasingly 
difficult. Nevertheless he loyally set him- 
self to make new arrangements work, 
until, to his surprise, it was informally 
conveyed to him that his resignation 
would he welcomed. He accordingly re- 
signed at once (August 1912). To his 
efforts to hold to the inherited idea of 
general support for the government of the 
day and keeping open the correspondence 
columns to both sides of controversy, many 
tributes reached Buckle from political 
opponents and notably from Haldane, 
Grey, and Morley. 

"Viffiat might then have seemed to be the 
end of a career proved to be the prelude to 
two others. On the death in 1912 of W. 
F. Monypenny [q.v.] the BeaconsQeld 
trustees commissioned Buckle to continue 
the Life of Benjamin Disraeli; and the 
labours of the next eight years were 
devoted to the last four of its six volumes 
(published 1914—1920). For one who 
foUowed the vicissitudes of home politics 
and public life with something of a sports- 
man’s zest, the career of Disraeli could not 
but be engrossing ; and the book has be- 
come a classic, and a quarry. Many years 
later Lord Morley wrote to him : ‘ We have 
each of us done his best to keep public life 
and public opinion on a wholesome and 
self-respecting level: and we have done 
our best to make the two great political 
rivals inunortal.’ 

A few months after the completion of 
the Life of Disraeli, King George V chose 
Buckle to continue the selection and edit- 
ing of the Letters of Qiieen Victoria which 
had been carried to 1861 by A. C. Benson 
and Viscount Esher [qq.v.] in 1907. Two 
series, each of three volumes, appeared 
between 1926 and 1932. Of the first series 
(1862-1885) perhaps the most salutary 
effect was the dispelling of legends and 
misunderstandings that had grown up 
during the years of the Queen’s self- 
imposed seclusion, and the tracing of the 
gradual recovery of public trust, culminat- 
ing in the jubilees of 1887 and 1897. 
Buckle showed in this work a reassuring 


quietness of judgement combined with a 
spirit of discriminating hero-worship. He 
did not shrink from revealing the limita- 
tions of the Queen, her cloistered upbring- 
ing, her self-centredness and vehemence, 
but he brought out clearly her shrewd 
political interest, devotion to duty, and 
wide sympathy Avith all classes. Buckle’s 
editing was a triumph of self-suppression, 
and an eminent judge declared the six 
volumes to be ‘a masterpiece by a dumb 
historian’. But the editor’s guidance to 
the reader is always there. 

The remaining three years of Buckle’s 
life were passed quietly in London TOth 
occasional visits to his former haunts 
where he helped in the preparation of the 
first volume of the History of The Times 
(1935). He died in London, after a very 
short iUness, 13 March 1935. 

IVhen Buckle retired from the editor- 
ship of The Times, a journal politically 
opposed to it used words that might well 
have come from any member of his large 
and devoted staff. ‘In appearance he is a 
typical Englishman of the upper classes, 
intellectualized and refined. In character, 
too, he is thoroughly English, sound and 
wholesome to the core, not too idealistic, 
inflexibly just, moderate and judicious in 
his views and spirit, honest as the day, and 
with serious and lofty views of life and 
duty.’ With these qualities were combined 
a robust body, a robust voice, a hearty 
boyish manner (concealing a certain shy- 
ness), and a natural buoyancy which 
carried him through laborious nights and 
days. An enduring taste for an English 
holiday (golf or exploratory walks) enabled 
him to pass at once from work to complete 
relaxation and, in middle life, to treat a 
serious operation almost with contumely. 
His tastes were those naturally formed by 
a boy of his upbringing, and they remained 
those of the man: a preference for the 
well-established and a cautious welcome 
to the new. 

Buckle was offered a baronetcy by A. J. 
Balfour, but declined it : he received honor- 
ary degrees from the universities of St. 
Andrews (1899) and Oxford (1932). He 
was twice married : first, in 1885 to Alicia 
Isobel (died 1898), third daughter of the 
novelist James Payn [q.v.] ; secondly, in 
1905 to his first cousin Beatrice Anne 
(died 1938), second daughter of John 
Earle. A son and a daughter were bom 
of the first marriage. 

[The Times, 13 3Iarch 1935; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

BnucE L. Richmond. 
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BUCIO^EY, HENRY BURTON, first 
Babon Wrenbuby (1845-1935), judge, 
•was born in London 15 September 1845, 
the fourth of the six sons of John Wall 
Buckley, vicar of St. Mary’s church, Pad- 
dington Green, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Burton. He •went in 
1854 to Merchant Taylors School, from 
which he obtained a scholarship at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He was ninth -wrangler 
in the mathematical tripos of 1808, having 
won, in 1860, the Tancred law studentship 
at Lincoln’s Inn. From 1868 to 1882 he 
was a fellow of Christ’s. He was called to 
the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1809, and 
became a bencher in 1891. He took silk in 
1886, and in 1900 was appointed a judge 
of the Chancery division. In 1900 he was 
promoted to the Court of Appeal, where 
he sat assiduously until his retirement, and 
was sworn of the Pri-vy Council. On his 
retirement in 1915 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron IVrenburj', of Old Castle, 
Surrey. He soon showed that he by no 
means intended to retire from the active 
life of the law, for he continued for many 
years to sit, as a peer who had held high 
judicial office, on appeals before both the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 
of the Pri'vy Council. He was elected an 
honorary fellow of his college in 1901. 

Some years before he obtained forensic 
success, he had become well knowi to the 
legal profession as the author of the classic 
‘Bucldey on Companies’. The first edition 
of The Law and Practice itndcr the Com- 
panies Acts appeared in 1873, and the most 
recent (eleventh) edition, the compilation 
of which was necessitated by tlie passage 
of the Act of 1929, in 1930. Although (Sir) 
Francis Beaufort Palmer’s work on Com- 
pany Law, which first appeared in 1898, 
was to prove a formidable and more 
popular rival, nevertheless Wrenbiiry’s 
book has retained its authority imdimmed. 
Its character differs from that of Palmer’s 
in that it -takes the form of a commentary 
on the Act, section by section, and in 
showing continuity of authorship through- 
out the editions it has one definite ad- 
vantage over the later work, for in the 
preparation even of the eleventh edition 
Wrenbury himself, then in his eighty- 
fifth year, was able to render personal 
assistance. 

Although his forte naturally lay in 
companj' law, Wrenbury had a very firm 
grasp of every side of equity. In the field 
of Common Law, with which in the higher 
courts he was not infrequently called upon 
to deal, he was perhaps less generally 


happy, but here too his alert mind, his 
sound common sense, and liis capacity for 
the absorption of the details of a problem, 
were great assets, both to himself and to 
his colleagues on the bench. 

In the course of a thirty-five years’ 
tenure of judicial office, Wrenbury’s output 
of judgements was of course enormous, 
and the choice of a few for especial mention 
is a task of more than ordinary difficulty. 
In 1915 he was one of the majority of 
a divided Court of Appeal which decided 
Hurst V. Picture Theatres, the case which 
has perhaps given rise to more comment 
and controversy than has fallen to the 
lot of any other decision of this century. The 
court laid do-wn that one who has paid for 
his seat and taken it in a theatre, and has 
been ejected from it although Ins behaviour 
has in no way called for blame, is, as the 
result of the Judicature Act (1873), en- 
titled, not only to nominal damages for 
breach of contract, but to substantial 
damages for assault. Opinion, both pro- 
fessional and academic, has on the whole 
been unfavourable to the decision in that, 
by a spurious use of equitable principle, it 
in effect elevates a mere licence to the 
status of a licence coupled with interest, or 
of an easement. But Bucldey’s judgement, 
although it has failed to command agree- 
ment, is everywhere recognized as a 
monument of learning. Mlien he went to 
the House of Lords it was noticeable that 
Lord Wrenbury showed an independence 
of judgement that had hardly been a 
characteristic of Lord Justice Buckley. 
Although no man was ever less cantanker- 
ous or less prone to dissent for the mere 
sake of dissent, he was never reluctant to 
utter a strong dissenting speech when he 
was con\'inced that his colleagues were 
in the -wrong. Perhaps the two most 
famous cases in which he was in a minority 
of one were Bourne v. Keane (1919) and 
Stopes v. Sutherland (1925). Tlie former 
laid down that bequests for masses for the 
souls of the dead are not now void ns 
directed to superstitious uses. The latter 
was an action for libel, brought by Dr. 
Marie Stopes against the defendant, who 
had published strong disapproval of her 
campaign for instruction in birth control. 
Tlie jurj’ negatived fair comment, and the 
Court of Appeal upheld that verdict. 
In the House of Lords Wrenbury took the 
isolated -view that the order of the Court 
of Appeal should be upheld or, alterna- 
tively, that there should be a new trial. 

Wrenbury interested himself not only 
in the judicial but also in the legislative 
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work of the House of Lords. He was a 
very valuable member of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons on the bill 
for consolidating the various statutory 
provisions relating to income tax, which 
ultimately passed into law as the Income 
Tax Act (1918). He was greatly interested 
in political economy, and in 1904 founded 
a scholarship in that subject, tenable at 
Cambridge. The same interest led him to 
contribute in April 1924 an article to The 
Times on the important subject of trade 
unions, in whichhe advanced the eminently 
practical proposition that every class 
should be educated to understand the 
difficulties of every other class. His was 
a life packed throughout its long duration 
with painstaking and useful work for 
humanity. 

Wrenbury married in 1887 Bertha 
Margaretta, third daughter of Charles 
Edward Jones, of South Kensington, and 
had four sons, the second of whom died in I 
infancy, and four daughters. He died in 
London 27 October 1935, at the age of 
ninety, and was succeeded as second baron 
by his eldest son, Bryan Burton (1890- 
1940). 

Two portraits of Wrenbury, by John 
(^Uier (1897 and 1907), are in the posses- 
sion of his widow. 

\The Times, 28 October 1935.] 

H. G. Hanbuby. 

BUCiaiASTEB,, STANLEY 014’HN, 
first Viscount Buckjiaster (1861-1934), 
lord chancellor and statesman, was born 
at Slapton, Cheddington, Bucldnghara- 
shire, 9 January 1861, the third of the 
four sons of Jolm Charles Buckmaster, of 
Slapton, afterwards of 'Wandsworth, by 
his wife, Emily Anne, eldest daughter of 
George Goodliffe, of Trumpington, near 
Cambridge. John Buclonaster was a 
rernarkable man who, beginning life as an 
a^icultural labourer, became successively 
a joiner, a well-kno'wn platform speaker in 
the cause of free trade, and, under the 
patronage of the Prince Consort whom he 
had ad'vised and helped in the matter of 
the Great Exliibition of 1851, an inspector 
in the Department of Science and Art at 
South Kensington, which has since de- 
veloped into the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. 

Stanley Buckmaster was sent to Alden- 
ham School where he remained until 1879, 
living a life so hard that he never forgot 
its hardships. He then went, with a junior 
studentship, to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he obtained a second class in 


mathematical moderations (1881) and in 
the final mathematical school (1882). 

Buckmaster was a devoted liberal and, 
as his father had been, an ardent free 
trader. In 1906 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the borough of Cambridge; in 
January 1910 he lost that seat, which, 
in the following December, he again un- 
successfully contested ; but at a by-election 
in October 1911 he was returned for the 
Keighley division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Under the leadership first 
of Campbell-Bannerman and afterwards of 
Asquith, Buckmaster was a supporter 
of the government. But often he would 
speak, albeit from the government benches, 
from the experience of a practising la'wyer 
rather than as a party man, and such 
speeches as the defence of Sir William 
Grantham [q.v.], a strong conservative, in 
connexion with a petition in respect of the 
election at Yarmouth in 1906, and his 
criticisms of the criminal appeal bill 
(1907) came from him as a lawyer’s 
guidance of the House. 

It was not, however, until he reached 
the House of Lords in 1915 that Buck- 
master’s powers as a parh’amentary 
debater, and as a parliamentary orator, 
reached their height and that he became a 
leader of debate. "Vnule he was on the 
woolsack he took the ordinary part of a 
lord chancellor in debate and was some- 
times the most prominent speaker for the 
government ; and afterwards he often 
availed himself of the benefit of the custom 
by which an ex-lord chancellor, as distinct 
ftom the other law lords, is granted by the 
House full liberty to take part, and even 
a leading part, in general political debate. 
He spoke thus on many subjects, including 
finance, industrial unrest, disarmament, 
the treatment of Germans after the war of 
1914r-1918, the government’s Irish policy, 
the reform of the House of Lords, many 
times on the reform of the divorce laws 
(a subject always much in his mind), birth 
control, and women’s sufitage: what he 
said always compelled the respect of the 
House and the manner of his saying it its 
admiration. During the same years he 
made many important speeches outside 
parliament, a number of which, especially 
the speeches which he made in 1925 to 
Ia';vyers in Canada and the United States 
of America, wfll be remembered. As a 
platform orator he was regarded by many 
as supreme in his time. 

In 1884 Buckmaster was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple and in 1902 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
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was made a bencher of Lincoln’s Tnn in 
1910 and was treasurer in 1034. He 
practised first on the Common Law side, 
largely on the Oxford circuit and in 
county courts, and it was because he did 
there, as a young man, so much litigation 
work, unled, that he learnt to lean on his 
own judgement about a case as a whole, 
and so, when he went over into Chancery 
and as a junior was soon engaged in cases 
involving different questions and more 
important amounts, he was competent 
from experience, and hold from having 
known responsibility, to determine, and 
to advise without waiting for a leader, not 
only on the law and the form of the 
pleadings, hut on the merits of the case 
and the strategy and tactics for the court. 
On the Chancery side he had a large 
practice as a junior and in 1902 he took 
silk. In those days the King’s Counsel 
practising on the Chancery side were 
‘attached’ to the courts of particular 
judges of that division and he went to 
Sir H. B. Buckley (afterwards Lord Wren- 
hury, q.v.). In 1907 he ‘went special’ and 
so for a special fee could, and did, practise 
before any Chancery judge. Like every 
great success at the bar, Buckmaster’s was 
gained by hard work and thorouglmess: 
he was by nature and training a good 
lawyer; he learnt and understood what 
equity might be necessary ; he was quick 
enough and industrious enough to scruti- 
nize the facts put before him, and had 
skill and judgement in the selection and 
presentation of what among those facts 
was material. He never sought to evade 
a difliculty by pretending that it was not 
there ; it was a precept of his that before 
you put together the stones of which a 
house is to be built you must look all 
round each stone to see whether there is 
a beetle imdemeath it. 

In 1913 Buckmaster was appointed 
solicitor-general in succession to Sir John 
Simon. His work as a law ofiicer earned 
much commendation from the bench, the 
bar, and the departments, but soon after 
the outbreak of war he was given addi- 
tional duties as director of the Press 
Bureau. To a press accustomed to free- 
dom and a pubh'c whose curiosity was insa- 
tiable, his methods appeared too drastic, 
nor did his explanations always command 
satisfaction in the House of Commons or 
in the country. 

On the reconstruction of Asquith’s 
government into a coalition ministry in 
May 1915, and the retirement of Haldane 
as lord chancellor, the great seal was 


given to Buckmaster, who the same day 
was sworn of the Privy Council. He took 
the title of Baron Buckmaster, of Ched- 
dington, in Buckinghamshire. 'Vi’hen the 
coalition ministry fell in December 1910, 
Buckmaster, who had been lord chancellor 
for only eighteen months, was succeeded by 
R. B ., Lord Finlay [q.v.] With the exception 
of some time passed in the City, in 1925- 
1926, in a crusade against what he re- 
garded as an injustice (for which time he 
relinquished his pension) he spent the rest 
of his life as an appellate judge in the 
House of Lords and the J udicial Committee 
of the Privy Council and often presided 
in those tribunals. 

Buclcmaster was probably best known 
as an orator, but the work which he did as 
a judge is the work that will be remembered 
longest. It was not the work which he 
most enjoyed, but it was done imder the 
compulsion of a stern sense of duty and 
the recognition, when sitting as a judge 
in the highest tribxmals of the Empire, 
that justice, which had always been the 
i ruling motive of his life, was now best 
served by statement of the law as it was. 
Any temptation to find a construction of 
the law which would ‘right a ^vrong’ in 
the particular case or would mitigate a 
hardship caused by the law itself was 
resolutdy resisted. No one ever saw more 
clearly that hard cases make bad law, 
and that the cure in such cases was for 
parliament. Lord Birkenliead said of him 
that he was ‘a consummately equipped 
judge’; and when Lord Dunedin was 
asked: ‘"Whom do you regard as the 
greatest colleague you have had?’, he 
answered: ‘You will be surprised when I 
teU j'ou — ^Buclonaster ; I have not and 
I never have had any sympathy wth 
Buckmaster’s political ideas and perfor- 
mances and I thinlc him to be a senti- 
mentalist — unless he is sitting on his arse 
on the bench ; there he is one of the most 
learned, one of the most acute, and the 
fairest judge I ever sat with ; and he will 
leave much in the books.’ 

Buckmaster was appointed G.C.V.O. in 
1930 and advanced to a viscountcy in 
1033: the step in the peerage was made, 
certainly in the opinion of the profession, 
particularly in order to enable him, after 
he had ceased to be lord chancellor, to 
preside in appeals in which some other law 
lord or member of the Judicial Committee, 
junior to liim but a viscount, might be 
sitting: it was a legal, not a political, nor 
a social, advancement. He was counsel to 
Oxford University from 1010 to 1013 ; was 
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elected an honorary student of Christ i 
Church in 1917 ; and received honorary j 
degrees from the universities of Toronto ! 
(1925) and Oxford and Edinburgh (1938). 
He held a very special position in regard 
to the boot and shoe trade as umpire for ' 
determining wages and disputes about 
conditions. He had held this position for i 
three years before his appointment as a 
law officer, and in 1925 was re-appointed 
and held the office imtil his death. In 1923 1 
he became chairman of the governing body j 
of the Imperial College of Science andj 
Technology, an appointment of which, for 
the sake of his father’s memory, he was j 
most proud. 

Buckmaster was much beloved by his 
friends and particularly at the Garrick! 
Club of which he was a member from 1909 
imtil his death. He seldom said a witty 
thing and seldom told a good story, but 
his speeches at the famous Sunday dinners 
of the club were delightful in their always 
kindly humour. Perhaps the best of his 
talk was when, on a fishing holiday beside 
the Spey, he would be lying on the bank 
irith a Wend, often his faithful and much- 
loved gillie, waiting for the sun to go off 
the pool. 

Buclonaster married in 1889 Edith 
Augusta (died 1935), fourth daughter of 
Spencer Robert Lewin, of Widford, Hert- 
fordshire; they had one son and two 
daughters, the elder of whom predeceased 
her father. He died in London 5 December 
1934, and was succeeded as second viscount 
by his son, Owen Stanley (bom 1890). 

A portrait of Buckmaster, by Thomas 
McKegger, is in the possession of Dr. 
Dorot% Tasker. Another (posthumous) 
portrait, in his lord chancellor’s robes, by 
Reginald Eves, hangs in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

JThe Times, 6 and 7 December 1934; A 
Village Politician. The Life-Story of John 
Buckley (edited by J. C. Buckmaster whose 
autobiography it is), 1897; James Johnston, 
An Orator of Justice. A Speech Biography of 
Viscount Buckmaster, 1932 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

Geoffrey Russeel. 

budge. Sir (ERNEST ALFRED 
THOMPSON) WALLIS (1857-1934), As- 
syriologist and Egyptologist, came _ of 
Cornish Quaker stock engaged in Indian 
and Chinese trade. He was bom 27 July 
1857. IrVhile still a child at an elementary 
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leisiure he studied Hebrew and Syriac 
with Charles Seager [q.v.]. The intense 
interest aroused by the Assyrian dis- 
coveries of George Smith [q.v.] led to 
an introduction to Samuel Birch [q.v.] at 
the British Museum, and to opportunities 
for study which he generously provided. 
Gladstone, appealed to by Seager in 1874, 
arranged for funds to send the boy to 
Cambridge as a non-collegiate student 
under William Wright [q.v.] in 1878. In 
1879, following John Peile’s sugges- 
tion, Budge won the Otway exhibition 
at Christ’s College where he was elected 
scholar in 1881. Wright, an unsparing 
critic of decipherers of cuneiform, was 
much incensed by the appearance of tivo 
books on Assyrian texts, destined to 
remain useful for forty years, from the 
pen of an undergraduate, but later he 
became a firm friend, whose counsel was 
sought and followed until his death in 
1889. After taking the Semitic languages 
tripos in 1882, Budge won the Tyxwhitt 
Hebrew scholarship, and a year later 
(1883), in accordance with Gladstone’s 
desire, accepted appointment as assistant 
in Birch’s department (oriental antiqui- 
ties) at the British Museum. 

This appointment led to Budge’s aban- 
donment of Assyriology owing to the 
jealousy of a colleague. This was a bitter 
blow, but his training proved constantly 
useful. At the request of Sir H. C. Rawlin- 
son [q.v.] the trustees sent Budge on three 
missions to Mesopotamia, partly to con- 
duct excavations strictly limited in scope, 
but chiefly to clear up unsatisfactory 
arrangements made by Hormuzd Rassam 
[q.v.], involving payment of guards on 
sites where piUage was rife. Budge’s 
reports, leading to the dismissal of the 
guards, were displeasing to Sir A. H. 
Layard [q.v.], who had recommended 
Rassam, and two interviews led to an 
action for slander by Rassam against 
Budge, tried before IMr. Justice Cave in 
1893. The award of £60 damages and the 
consequent costs were only met with the 
assistance of colleagues, indignant that 
official reports should ultimately have 
become the subject of a private action. In 
1897, when in Egypt, Budge had an 
opportunity to purchase tablets from 
Amama, and his knowledge enabled him 
to form a more correct opinion of this 
surprising find than did others. His long 
acquaintance with Assynologists is re- 
corded in The Bise and Progress of 
Assyriology (1925). 

Before Birch’s death m 1885 Budge was 


school run by a relative, he beeame m- 
terested in Hebrew ; employed at an early 
age by W. H. Smith & Son, in liis scanty 
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competent to read Egyptian texts. In 
1886 he dug at Assuan, and between 1897 
and 1905 he went five times for short 
periods to examine sites in the Sudan. It 
was there that he contracted glaucoma; 
one eye was rendered useless for reading. 
In sixteen official visits to Egypt, from 
1886, his purchases greatly extended the 
range and representative character of the 
collections not only of his own, but also of 
other departments of the Jluseum ; among 
them were celebrated Greek papyri, the 
'Adr]val(i}v TToXirela, the mimes of Herodas, 
and the odes of Bacchylides. In 1892, 
while still an assistant. Budge was put in 
charge of the department, now re-named 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, and in 
1894 he was appointed keeper, remaining 
so until his retirement in 1924. Owing to 
struetural alterations and the war of 1914- 
1918, the hea^'y task of rearranging the 
collections had to be carried out tlwee 
times. The toil of introducing order into 
chaotic disorder, and of maintaining it in 
spite of such adverse conditions, and of 
extensive acquisitions, not easily appre- 
ciated by those not concerned, did not 
prevent necessary and extensive publica- 
tion. Catalogue-guides, essential for 
students and visitors, came from Budge’s 
own pen. Official publications of copies of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic texts were 
devised by him as a result of his practical 
knowledge of printing. He liimself edited 
two volumes of reproductions of hieratic 
papyri ^vith explanatory introductions and 
translations, and numerous ancient copies 
of the Book of the Dead. He created a 
thoroughly efficient department and left it 
in good working order. 

Wright had impressed upon Budge the 
duty of speedy publication of texts, and 
the desirability of publishing translations 
with the texts, even if imperfect, to assist 
others, and Budge accomplished a remark- 
able volume of work in following these 
precepts. In Sjrriac a long series begins 
with the Book of the Bee in 1886 and ends 
with the Syrian Chronicle of Bar Hcbracus 
in 1932. The first Coptic text which he 
published was the History of Isaac of 
Tiphre (1884) ; the last were the Miscel- 
laneous Texts (1915). His work in Ethiopic 
began with the Conlendings of the Apostles 
(1898) and ended with the Bandlct of 
Bighteousness (1929). There were also 
translations for the first time into English 
of texts published by others. Time and 
trouble were freely spent in finding money ; 
during his later years he paid for publica- 
tion himself. Editions and translations 


produced imder such pressure called for, 
and received, considerable criticism ; in so 
far as the criticism promoted knowledge 
more quickly than would otherwise have 
been possible, Budge’s purpose was ser\'ed. 

Among Egyptologists Budge was the 
best Semitic scholar of his generation. He 
sturdily refused to accept two theories 
which became fashionable, namely, the 
grammatical interpretation of certain 
forms of the Egyptian verb by analogy 
with the Semitic verb, and transliteration 
based upon the improvable phonetic 
theory that the hieroglyphic writing repre- 
sents always only consonants as in Semitic 
languages. His work accordingly found 
no favour in contemporary academic 
schools, but it has been of great assistance 
to the self-taught. His most important 
original work lay in the deciphering of the 
hieratic papyri in the Museum, above all 
the remarkable Teaching of Amcncmapt 
(1924), and in the edition of a standard text 
of the Book of the Dead (1898). His reading 
books, devised to enable private students 
to read, were the best introductions to 
hieroglyphs in English forthirty years. The 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary (1920), 
a remarkable achievement for one man, is 
still useful, even after the appearance of 
the Berlin Worterbuch. His ephemeral 
boolcs, intended to place general informa- 
tion on his subjects before the reading 
public, were numerous and useful in their 
time; some still retain their value, for 
instance The Mummy (edition of 1025), 
The Egyptian Sudan, Its History and 
Monuments (1007), A History of Ethiopia, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia (1028). 

Budge had great physical energy and 
zest for life. He w'as a notable raconteur, 
and his company was appreciated by 
excellent judges. Impatient of idleness, 
pretentiousness, and humbug, he made 
many enemies and rejoiced in sincere 
friendships, sympathizing rather with the 
soldier than -with the diplomat. A man of 
■wide learning, he was critical of most of 
the ‘critical’ methods of modern scholar- 
ship ; intensely interested in the main lines 
of development in his subjects, he was less 
impressed by insistence on accuracy in 
minutiae than by sound judgement and 
real discoveries due to pioneer work. His 
private life was exceptionally happy; he 
married in 1888 Dora Helen, daughter 
of Titus Emerson, rector of Allendale, 
Northumberland, and he tended and 
obeyed her with great gentleness until her 
death in 1926. Thej' had no children. On 
his death his estate provided for a memorial 
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to her in the form of two foxmdations for 
the encouragement of Egyptology, the one 
at his own college, the other at University 
College, Oxford, to wliich he belonged 
owing to the friendship of Reginald 
Walter Macan. He was knighted in 1920. 
He died in London 23 November 1934. 

[Autobiographical material in By Nile and 
Tigris, 1920 ; bibliography in Who was Who, 
1929-1940, 1941; private .information ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] Sidney Sjoth. 

BULFIN, Sir EDWARD STANIS- 
LAUS (1862-1939), general, was born in 
Dublin 6 November 1862, the second son 
of Patrick Bulfin,. of Woodtown Park, 
Rathfamham, co. Dublin, by his wife, 
Teresa Clare, daughter of John Carroll, of 
Dublin. He was educated at Stonyhurst 
and Trinity College, Dublin, and entered 
the army through the militia in which he 
served in the 3rd battalion, the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. In 1884 he joined the 
Yorkshire Regiment (the Green Howards). 
He was promoted captain in 1895 and held 
the appointment of assistant military 
secretary and aide-de-camp to the general 
officer commanding in South Africa from 
November 1898 until November 1899. 
The South African war broke out in 
October 1899 and he continued to serve on 
the staff until 1901, taking part in the 
advance on IQmberley and the battles at 
Belmont, Enslin, Modder River, and 
Magersfontein. In December 1901 he was 
given command of a mobile column with 
which he served until the conclusion of 
the campaign in 1902. He was three times 
mentioned in dispatches, and received the 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel, 
the Queen’s medal with four clasps, and 
the King’s medal with two clasps. 

In November 1903 Bulfin was given a 
majority in the Manchester Regiment, but 
he never served with that regiment as he 
held the appointment of deputy-assistant- 
adjutant-general, the I Army Corps, from 
October 1902 until October 1904, when he 
transferred to the Royal Welch FusUiers. 
In 1906 he returned to South Africa as 
assistant-adjutant and quartermaster- 
general, Cape Colony district. In this same 
year he was made a brevet colonel, reach- 
ing the substantive rank in 1908. He 
remained in South Africa until 1910. 
Between 1911 and the outbreak of war in 
1914 he commanded successively the 
Essex Infantry brigade of the Territorial 
Force and the 2nd brigade at Aldershot, 
ivliich he took out -with the British Expe- 
ditionary Force to France. On 14 Sep- 


tember, during the battle of the Aisne, he 
fought a successful action with his brigade 
near Troyon. On 26 October he was 
promoted major-general and, in command 
of a number of units temporarily put 
together under the title of ‘Bulfln’s force’, 
he played a prominent part in repelling 
the German attacks during the first battle 
of Ypres, being wounded on 1 November. 

In December Bulfin was given command 
of the 28th division, which he took out to 
France in January 1915. His division was 
on the flank of the Canadian division when 
the latter met the fuU force of the first 
German gas attack at Ypres in April. 
Under Bulfin’s resolute leadership the 28th 
division bore a very heavy burden through- 
out the second battle of Ypres and 
suffered very heavily. He remained in 
command of this division until October 
1915, when he took over the 60th division 
and served with it in France, at Salonika, 
and with the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force imtil August 1917, when he received 
command of the XXI Army Corps, wliich 
also formed part of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force. He thus took part as 
a corps commander in the successful 
campaign in Palestine of Sir Edmund 
(later Viscount) Allenby [q.v.], whereby 
Turkey was put out of the war. He 
retained command of the XXI Army 
Corps irntU November 1919 and was 
subsequently employed as commissioner 
for the disposal of surplus stores in India 
and Iraq from the end of 1921 imtil August 
1923. He was promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1919 and full general in 1925. 
He retired in 1926. 

During the war of 1914-1918 Bulfin was 
seven times mentioned in dispatches and 
was promoted both to major-general and 
to lieutenant-general for distinguished 
conduct in the field. He was appointed 
C.V.O. in 1910, K.C.B. in 1918, and- 
received numerous foreign decorations, 
and the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1920. He was 
colonel of the Green Howards from 1914 
until his death. 

Bulfin married in 1898 Frances IVIary 
(died 1947), only daughter of Francis 
William Lonergan, of London, and had 
one son and one daughter; his son. 
Captain James Joseph Bulfin, M.C., died 
in Palestine in 1929 whOe serving with the 
2nd battalion, the Green Howards. Bul- 
fin died at Boscombe, Bournemouth, 20 
August 1939. 

A portrait of Bulfin, by St. Helen 
Lauder, is in the officers’ mess of the 
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depot of the Green Howards at Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

[The Times, 22 Au^st 1030 ; Official 
records ; private information.] 

E. H. Wyndhaji. 

BUNSEN, Sir 3MAURICE ViRLLIAiVI 
ERNEST DE, baronet (1852-1932), diplo- 
matist. [See DE Bunsen.] 

BURiaTT, FRANCIS CRAWFORD 
(1864r-1935), professor of divinity, was 
horn in London 3 September 18C4, the 
only chUd of Crandord Burkitt, who was 
in business there. Francis Burkitt’s grand- 
father had migrated to London from 
Sudbury in Suffolk, and founded the 
business which his father carried on so 
successfully that the son had no need 
to make a living for liimself. This grand- 
father married a sister of the philanthropist 
William Crawford [q.v.] whose unworldli- 
ness and reforming spirit were seen again 
in some measure in his great-nephew. His 
mother was Fanny Elizabeth Coward, of a 
Somerset family connected with Chil- 
compton. 

Being supposed to need special care 
Burkitt was sent to a day school near his 
home. In 1878 he went to Harrow, on the 
modem side, and in 1883 entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a scholar in 1885. He graduated 
as a wrangler in part i of the mathema- 
tical tripos of 1886, but he turned at once 
from mathematics to the study of Hebrew. 
The natural way of doing this in the 
Cambridge of that time was to read for 
the theological tripos. This involved a 
course of scientific study of the Old and 
the New Testament and the early history 
of Christian thought and institutions, 
which gave him a good foundation for his 
later work in the domain of the beginnings 
of Christianity. He won several imiversity 
prizes and the second Tyrwhitt scholar- 
ship (1889) and was placed in the first class 
in part ii of the tripos of 1888. 

In the last-named year Burkitt married 
Amy Persis, daughter of WiUiam Parry, 
rector of Ktz, Shropshire, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward Barnes [q.v.]. 
They settled down in Cambridge and had 
one son, the archaeologist, Mr. Miles Bur- 
Idtt. It was not until 1903 that he held any 
academic office — a university lecturership 
in palaeography previously held by James 
Rendel Harris — and not until after the 
promulgation of the university statutes of 
1920 that he was elected a fellow of his 
college, although he had been Norrisian 


professor of divinity (combined -with the 
Hulsean professorship in 1934) since 1905. 
So he had his whole time at his oivn dis- 
posal and he set to work to study other 
oriental languages, Syriac in particular. 
It was as a Syriac scholar that he first 
became widely knoivn, eqiecially in con- 
nexion with the textual criticism of the 
Gospels. He was the first to recognize the 
importance of the Syriac palimpsest of 
the four Gospels in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai and was one of 
the party that transcribed it in 1893 [see 
Lews, Agnes]. The two-volume edition 
of the old Syriac Gospels which he pub- 
lished in 1904 with the title Evangclion 
da-Mepharreshe : the Curetonian Version 
of the Four Gospels, with the Readings of the 
Sinai Palimpsest and the Early Syriac 
Patristic Evidence edited, collected and 
arranged ivill always be indispensable to 
the student of the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament. 

Similarly as regards the Old Testament, 
although the conditions are different, 
Burldtt’s article ‘Text and Versions’ in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903) is a 
masterly survey which remains ivitliout an 
equal. He lived through the years when 
the new literary and historical criticism 
of the Old Testament was fighting its way, 
and he took an active part in expounding 
its main results. But it was in the field of 
critical study of the NcwTcstament that his 
oivn chief contributions were made. In this 
sphere Burkitt was, for English students 
at least, one of the pioneers, especially by 
his book The Gospel History and its Trans- 
mission (1900), but scarcely less so by his 
acceptance of the teaching of Johannes 
Weiss as to the meaning of ‘the kingdom 
of God’ in the message of Jesus. Burkitt 
made himself at once the champion in 
England of the ‘eschatological’, ‘apoca- 
lyptic’, interpretation of the aims and 
teaching of Jesus. It was mainly at his 
instigation also that Albert Schweitzer’s 
great book Von Reimartts zu Wredc (1900) 
was translated by William Montgomery 
and made knoivn to English readers under 
the title The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(1910). It must be eotmted as one of his 
chief services to the liistory of Christianity 
that he took a lead in showing the in- 
adequacy of the Liberal Protestant ideas 
of the nineteenth century as regards .Jesus 
and His Gospel and recalled students to 
the fact that Jesus shared the apocalyptic 
conceptions current in some circles of 
religious Jews of His time and in His 
teaching never envsagcd a future for 
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human society in the world as it has 
actually been. Burkitt’s mastery of the 
conditions of the transition from the re- 
formed religion of Israel to the Jewish- 
Christian conditions of the first century 
A.D. was shown in his Schweich lectures 
for 1913, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
(1914). 

In common with other students Burldtt 
held that the Christ of the Catholic creeds 
and institutions was the product of epi- 
genesis, in the course of which the histori- 
cal Figure had been transformed. But 
he was convinced that really scientific 
criticism applied to the Gospels revealed 
an historieal Person with a substratum of 
His actual doings and sayings adequate to 
account for the origin and the later 
developments of the Christian Church. So 
he found the new school of formgesckicht- 
lich criticism unacceptable as leaving one 
of the greatest of historical phenomena — 
the rise of Christianity — in the air, mthout 
foundation in events and happenings in 
actual human experience (Jesus Christ: an 
Historical Outline, 1932). He made 
valuable contributions also to Franciscan 
studies (notably in an essay on ‘The Study 
of the Sources of the Life of St. Francis’ 
in the volume St. Francis of Assisi edited 
by Walter Seton in 1920), and to the 
histo^ and significance of Christian wor- 
ship in Eucharist and Sacrifice (1921) and 
in yol. iii (1930) of The Christian Religion: 
its Origin and Progress, edited by J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, as well as in numerous 
articles on special points. His books on 
Manichaeism and Gnosticism, The Religion 
of the Manichees (1925) and Church and 
Gnosis (1932), are fresh and original 
surveys of well-worn themes. 

A list of Burkitt’s published writings 
(books and pamphlets and articles in 
various magazines) occupies ten pages of 
small print in the Journal of Theological 
Studies for October 1935, arranged rmder 
the headings Syriac Studies, Textual 
Criticism, The Latin Bible (Old Latin and 
The Latin Vulgate), Hebrew and Old 
TestamentStudieSjNewTestamentStudies 
(The Gospels and Acts and Epistles), 
Early Christian Literature and Life, On 
Gnosticism, On Mandaeism, on IVIani- 
chaeism. Liturgical Studies (General and 
Hym7}s), Franciscan Studies, Archaeologi- 
cal Studies, Philological, The Past and The 
Present, Biographical. 

Such a list shows the wide range of 
Burkitt’s learning. All his writings bear 
the mark of a mind of unusual acumen as 
well as equipment. He was a vivid and 


attractive personality, full of interests 
other than those of the mere scholar — an 
eager fisherman and occasional gardener, 
a skilled pianist and musician (vnth Bach 
as his standard of perfection), a player of 
patience and other such games, a rapid 
solver of the crossword puzzles in The 
Times (he ‘Imew the way the man’s mind 
worked’) — no great reader of poetry or 
novels. Poetry and philosophy were 
scarcely in his orbit, although he could 
make truly poetical versions (Ecclesiastes, 
Rendered into English Verse, 1922, The 
Song of Brother Sun in English Rime, 
1926) and he sometimes threw light on 
philosophical ‘questions’ by reference to 
facts which had escaped the philosophers’ 
attention. ‘Facts’ always came first with 
him and he had an unfailing memory for 
detail. 

A practising member of the Church of 
England of the modernist school (regularly 
reading the lessons at a church of the 
‘liberal evangelical’ type near his home) 
he had members of most of the great 
Christian denominations, and Jews and 
other non-Christians, among his intimate 
friends, and would take endless pains with 
students — ^younger or older — ^who con- 
sulted him. He conducted a seminar of 
his own and was a constant attendant and 
speaker at congresses and meetings of 
various Idnds. 

Always on the track of something, 
always alert, Burkitt’s gifts of spirit and 
mind were kept in fruitful exercise all his 
life. While he was still apparently as 
alert and active as ever, in Ws seventy- 
first year, after a full day’s work, as he 
was about to go to sleep, at his home at 
Cambridge, a blood vessel in the brain 
gave way and without recovering con- 
sciousness he died in the early morning of 
11 May 1935. 

Burldtt received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Edinburgh and Dublin 
(1907), St. Andrews and Breslau (1911), 
Oxford (1927), and Durham (1934). He 
was elected a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1905. 

A portrait of Burldtt, by Mrs. Profiit, is 
in the possession of his son. 

[J. F. Bethune-Baker, Francis Crawford 
BurUtl, 'J864-1935, in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxii, 1936; Journal of 
Theological Studies, July and October 1035; 
personal knowledge.] 

J. F. Betitune-Baker. 

BURNET, Sir JOHN JAMES (1857- 
1938), architect, was bom at Glasgow 81 
May 1857, the youngest son of John 
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Burnet, architect, of Glasgow, by his -wife, 
Eliza Hay Bennet. He was educated at the 
Western Academy, Glasgow. In his 
eighteenth year he went to Paris to study 
arcliitecture at the iSeole des Beaux Arts, 
joining the atelier of Jean Louis Pascal 
where he qualified for the diplGme du 
gouvemement in the unusually short period 
of three years. On his return his father 
took him into partnership and he im- 
mediately distinguished himself by win- 
ning the competition for the galleries of 
the (Royal) Glasgow Institute of Fine 
Arts. In this design Burnet, at the early 
age of twenty-one, showed the mastery in 
handling plan, elevation, material, and 
detail as a coherent whole wliich was to 
characterize aU his subsequent work. 
Commissions came to him quickly, in 
great number and variety. Public build- 
ings (Glasgow Athenaeum and Edinburgh 
International Exhibition, 1886), business 
premises (Clyde Na\'igation Trust, Glas- 
gow, 1883-1880, and many others in 
GlasgowandEdinhurgh) , churches (Barony 
church, Glasgow, 1886-1889, i^hroath 
parish church, 1894-1896, etc.), hospitals, 
railway stations, and private houses en- 
gaged him during his thirty years’ practice 
in Glasgow and gained him his immense 
reputation in Scotland. He had succeeded 
in investing commercial architecture -with 
a new vigour and rationale and in hospital 
planning he laid the foimdation for the 
modern advanee that has revolutionized 
hospital design. Burnet’s strongly de- 
veloped sense of composition explains his 
lifelong interest in sculpture, and in the 
Glasgow Savings Bank (1895) he gave 
(Sir) George Frampton [q.v.] his first 
important arcliitectural commission. 

In 1904 the trustees of the British 
Museum commissioned Burnet to erect 
the King Edward VH galleries in Jlonta- 
gue Place. The result is by common 
consent one of the most important con- 
tributions to the architecture of this 
century. Tlie great single order of twenty 
lonie columns, bertveen their flanking 
pylons, achieves 'the maximum of dignity 
and repose. The composition is much 
more than a brilliant exercise on a classic 
theme ; every subtlety of var 3 ang diameter, 
intercolumniation, and inclination of 
verticals was employed to secure grace and 
homogeneity and it is justly acclaimed 
for its modem vigour and originality. On 
its completion in 1914 Burnet was knighted 
and the Paris Salon conferred upon him 
its bronze medal. The gold medal fol- 
lowed in 1922 and the Roj'al Institute of 


British Architects, of which he had been 
elected a fellow in 1897, awarded him its 
Royal gold medal in 1923. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1921 and R.A. in 1925. 
In 1910 the imiversity of Glasgow con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

After 1905 Burnet moved to London, 
the Glasgow olfice being carried on sepa- 
rately in partnership \vith Mr. Norman 
Dick. Important commissions multiplied 
in England and Scotland and notable works 
in London were the olfices of the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance Company 
in Aldwych (sculptor, Albert Hodge), the 
Institute of Chemistry, Russell Square, and 
(in association with Air. T. S. Tait) the 
Kodak building, ICingsway, Adelaide 
House, London Bridge, Vigo House, 
Regent Street, and Unilever House, Black- 
friars. He assisted the War Graves Com- 
mission, Palestine, and designed the Indian 
war memorials (Gulf of Suez and Cape 
Helles), the Cavalry War Memorial, Hyde 
Park, and the Glasgow cenotaph. 

Burnet married in 1886 Jean Watt,, 
daughter of the legal and historical ■writer 
(Sir) James Da'vid Marvrtck [q.v. j, and died 
without issue, at Colinton, Edinburgh, 2 
July 1938. A portrait bust by Sir William 
Reid Dick is in the possession of Lady 
Bumet. 

{The Times, 4 July 1038; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 18 July 
and 15 August 1938 ; personal knowledge.] 
Walter H. Godfrey. 

BURNHAl^I, first Viscount (1862- 
1933), newspaper proprietor. [See Law- 
son, Sib ELuiry Lawson WebstebLe'Vy-.] 

BUTLER, EDWARD JOSEPH 
ALOYSIUS (in religion Dost Cuthbert) 
(1858-1934), Benedictine abbot ■ and 
scholar, was bom in Dublin 6 May 1858, 
the only child of Edw'ard Butler, barris- 
ter, by his wife, Mary, sister of the wcll- 
kno'wn Dublin physician Sir Francis 
Cmise. His father was professor of 
mathematics in the recently established 
Roman Catholic university in Dublin of 
wluch Cardinal Newman was rector from 
1854 to 1858. Educated at Downside 
from 1869 to 1875, Butler entered the 
Benedictine novitiate at Belmont Priory, 
Hereford, in 1876, taking in religion the 
name of Cuthbert. Returning in 1880 to 
Do'wnside, -where the young Dom Aidan 
Gasquet [q.v.] was prior, and the scholar 
Edmund Bishop [q.v.] a frequent \-isitor, 
he -was ordained priest in 1884 and taught 
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in the school, of -which he -was first prefect 
from 1888 to 1892. But his principal in- 
terest -was the contemporary movement 
to win for Do-wnside and the other monas- 
teries of theEnglishBenedictine Congrega- 
tion autonomy and full monastic discipline 
and observance. This end was in large 
part achieved in 1900, when Downside 
became an abbey and the Congregation was 
organized on traditional Benedictine lines. 

Meanwliile, Butler was sent in 1896 to 
Cambridge as superior of Benet House, 
where he edited the Latisiac History of 
Palladius (1898, 1904) ; during these years 
he owed much in different ways to friend- 
ships -with J. A. Robinson [q.v.] and 
Friedrich von Hiigel [q.v.]. Returning to 
Do-wnside as subprior in 1904, he was 
elected abbot in 1906, and was re-elected 
in 1914. He did much to develop the 
monastic life of the house, and was abbot 
president of the English Benedictine 
Congregation from 1914 to 1921. While 
in ofBce at Downside he published a 
critical edition of the Rule of St. Benedict 
(1912), and wrote Benedictine Monachism 
(1919), the fruit of a life’s experience and 
thought, and Western Mysticism (1922), 
In this last year he resigned the abbacy, 
and thenceforward lived at Ealing Priory, 
writing The Life and Times of Bishop 
VUathome (2 vols., 1926), The Vatican 
Council (1930), and other books. He died 
suddenly of heart failure at Clapham on 
Easter Day, 1 April 1934, and was buried 
at Downside, 

Tall and of striking appearance, Butler 
conveyed an instantaneous impression, 
which further acquaintance did not belie, 
of intellectual distinction and unaffected 
benevolence. By temperament a scholar 
rather than a ruler, he failed on occasion 
both in judgement and in decision, -without 
over forfeiting the respect which his 
sincerity and genuine piety inspired. 
Towards the end of Ids life his work won 
ydde recognition as that of a candid and 
judicious scholar; his real monument, 
however, must be sought in the liturgical 
and intellectual life of Downside in his day . 

Butler received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters from Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1908. A portrait of him, by 
W. C. Symons, is at Do-wnside. 

. [Downside lievieto, July 1934 ; private 
■oformation ; personal knowledge,] 

M. D. ICnowi.es. 

butler, ELIZABETH SOUTHER- 
PEN, Lady (1846-1933), painter, was 
bom at the Villa Claremont, Lausanne, 


3 November 1846, the elder daughter of 
Thomas James Thompson, by his second 
-wife, Christiana, daughter of Thomas 
Edward Weller. The younger daughter 
was Alice MeyneU, the poet and essayist 
[q.v.], Thompson imdertook entirely the 
early education of these two daughters; 
and as he believed that travel and lan- 
guages are the sovereign means for 
acquiring an historical sense, the family 
lived at that time nearly as much abroad, 
particularly in Italy, as in England. The 
daughters derived their sensitive response 
to beauty not only from him but also from 
their mother, an accomplished pianist and 
a sketcher in water-colour. Between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-one Elizabeth 
Thompson studied at the South Kensing- 
•ton School of Art, which she entered early 
in 1866, distinguishing herself in w’ater- 
colour. In 1869 she became a pupil of 
Giuseppe BeUucci in Florence, and she 
also studied in Rome. On her return to 
England she continued zealously painting 
in oils and in 1872 made an inspiring 
contact -with the army through watching 
some manocu-vres. About 1873 she was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church 
whither her mother and her sister Alice 
had preceded her. In 1874 fame came to 
her suddenly when she exhibited ‘Tlie 
Roll Call’ at the Royal Aeademy. The 
picture had to be specially protected from 
the pressure of the ‘sight-seeing’ crowds and 
it was reproduced in numberless engrav- 
ings. It was bought from the original 
purchaser by Queen Victoria and is now 
in St. James’s Palace. Thencefonvard the 
painter of ‘The Roll Call’ was held, some- 
times against her will, almost exclusively 
to military subjects. Among her best- 
kno-wn pictures may be mentioned ‘Quatre 
Bras’ (1875, now in the National Gallery, 
Melbourne), ‘The Remnants of an Army 
(1879, Tate Gallery), ‘The Defence of 
Rorke’s Drift’ (1880, Windsor Castle), 
‘Scotland for Ever!’ (1881, Leeds Art 
Gallery), ‘'^e Dawn of Waterloo’ (1896, 
in private hands), and ‘Steady the 
Drums and Fifes’ (1896, Depot of the 
Middlesex Regiment). Ruskin described 
‘ Quatre Bras’ as ‘Amazon’s -work’ and as 
‘the first fine pre-Raphaelite picture of 
battle that we have had’. The precision 
of her painting was prized by the army for 
its faithful recording of regimental deeds 
and dress, but a later generation has pre- 
ferred to find her real merit in her masterly 
draughtsmanship with its unfailing sense 
of movement. Few artists have equalled 
her drawing of horses. Her water-colours 
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have a softness that suggests a reaction 
from the clash of arms. 

In 1877 Elizabeth Thompson married 
Major (afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir) 
William Francis Butler [q.v.]. They had 
three sons and three daughters, the eldest 
of whom died in infancy. In person Lady 
Butler was notable for a combination of 
dignity and humility ; she was always re- 
ticent in the presence of public curiosity. 
Her friends were gratefully familiar with 
the droll inventiveness of her conversation. 
After her husband’s death in 1910 she 
continued to live for a time at Bansha, co. 
Tipperary, where they had settled on his 
retirement, but her last years were spent 
at Gormanston Castle, co. Meath, the home 
of her youngest daughter, where she died 
2 October 1933. 

There is a portrait of Lady Butler, by 
Louis Desanges, in the possession of her 
eldest son. 

[Lady Butler, Lellers from the Holy Land, 
1903, From Sketch-book and Diary, 1909, and 
An Autobiography, 1922 ; Viola MeyneU, Alice 
Meynell, 1929 ; Wilfrid MeyneU, The Life and 
Work of Lady Butler (Christmas number of 
the Art Journal), 1898; private information.] 

J. B. Atkins. 


BUTLER, Sir RICHARD HARTE 
KEATENGE (1870-193S), lieutenant- 
general, was bom, possibly abroad, 28 
August 1870, the son of Colonel E. R. 
Butler, Army Medical Service. He was 
educated at Harrow and the Royal AEli- 
tary College, Sandhurst. He was com- 
missioned in the Dorsetsliire Regiment in 
1890, becoming lieutenant in 1892 and 
captain in 1894. He became adjutant of 
the 2nd battalion in 1890 and held that 
post most efficiently during the operations 
of January and Febraary 1900 for the 
relief of Ladysmith. During the with- 
drawal from Spion Kop he went back 
across the Tugela to rescue a wounded 
man and was actually the last man to 
recross the river. He again distinguished 
himself the following June when the Boers 
were cleared out of northern Natal, the 
2nd Dorsets storming the key of the 
Boer position at AUeman’s Nek. Trans- 
ferring in August to the 5th diNusion’s 
Mounted Infantry, he saw much service 
in Natal, the south-east Transvaal, and 
the Zululand border. He played a promi- 
nent part in the successful defence of 
Fort Itala (September 1901) against Louis 
Botha [q.v.], being severely wounded. His 
services brought him a brevet as major 
(1900) and Im'o mentions in dispatches. 


After passing the Staff College in 1906, 
Butler was a brigade-major at Aldershot, 
obtaining his regimental majority in 1910 ; 
a year later he returned to Aldershot as 
G.S.O. 2 and received a brevet as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1913. He was selected 
in June 1914 for the command of the 2nd 
Lancashire Fusiliers but was to be retained 
at Aldershot until the end of the training 
season. He therefore did not take his 
battalion to France, only joining it in 
September 1914 for the lighting on the 
Lys in October and November, where he 
acquitted himself so well that he was 
given the 3rd brigade (1st division) in 
November. Here again he made his mark 
as a fighting soldier in the winter opera- 
tions round Givenchy but was appointed 
in February 1915 to succeed Brigadier- 
General J. E. Gough [q.v.] as brigadier- 
general, General Staff, I Corps, becoming 
in June major-general. General Staff, 
First Army. This brought him again under 
Sir Douglas Haig [q.v.], who had knoivn 
him at Aldershot and wished to have him 
as chief of staff when he himself succeeded 
Sir John French (later Earl of Ypres, q.v.) 
in December. Butler was considered too 
junior for this post but was appointed 
deputy chief of the staff in 1915, a post 
which he retained until February 1918. 
His long tenure of this important post 
testified to Haig’s confidence in him, but 
the qualities of vigour, resolution, and 
drive which made him so successful in 
command of troops and in fighting were 
less calculated to ensure his success at 
general headquarters. His energy made 
him apt to be impatient and not always 
very helpful with subordinates and their 
problems. He himself would have gladly 
relinquished lus post for an active com- 
mand, but Haig would not part with him 
and wished him to become chief of staff 
when Lieutenant-General Sir Launcelot 
IfiggeU relinquished that post. However, 
in 1918 Butler was at last given a corps, 
the III Corps. 

In the attack of March 1918 the III 
Corps (on the right of the Fifth Army’s 
long line and astride the Oise, south of 
St. Quentin) had a longer front than any 
other, 31,000 yards to hold with only 
thirty battalions, but it was not on this 
front that the chief German successes 
were achieved. Thanlcs largely to Butler’s 
dispositions and handling of his forces the 
in Corps did remarkably well, and though 
events on its left forced it back over the 
Crozat canal and towards Noyon, still 
more ground was lost after the French 
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had replaced the depleted units. After- 
wards Butler and his staff temporarily 
relieved that of the XIX Coi^s (5 April) 
and he was in conunand in front of 
Amiens when the final German offensive 
in this quarter was checked at Villers- 
Bretonneux (24-25 April). Reverting to 
his own corps but continuing in this area, 
Butler took part in the opening of Haig’s 
offensive on 8 August, his corps attacking 
north of the Somme and playing a big 
part in the advance past Peronne to Epehy 
and Vendhuile: before it was relieved at 
the end of September it had sustained 
30,000 casualties and taken 10,000 
.prisoners. It was then transferred to the 
Fifth Army in the Douai region. During 
the war of 1914-1918 he was mentioned 
m dispatches nine times, received a brevet 
as colonel, and special promotion to 
major-general (June 1916). He was ap- 
pointed C.B. in 1917, K.C.M.G..in 1918, 
and K.C.B. in 1919. 

Butler subsequently commanded the 
Lowland division on the Rhine and the 
1st division at Aldershot (November 1919 
--February 1923). He was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1923 and was general 
officer commander-in-chief, Western Com- 
mand, from June 1924 to June 1928, retiring 
at his own request in 1929 . He married in 
1894 Helen Frances, second daughter of 
Major William Benjamin Battiscombe, 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
and had a son and a daughter. He died at 
Shrewsbury 22 April 1935. 

[The Times, 23 April 1933 ; Army Quarterly, 
July 1935 ; Sir J. F. Maurice and Jl. H. Grant, 
(Official) History of the War in South Africa, 
1899-1902, I90&-1910; Sir J. B. Edmonds 
(Official) History of the Great War. Military 
Operations. France and Belgium, 1914-1918, 
1922-1940 ; regimental information.] 

C. T. Atkinson. 

BUTLER, Sm (SPENCER) HAR- 
COURT (1869-1938), Indian administra- 
tor, bom in London 1 August 1869, was 
the second of the nine sons of Spencer 
Perceval Butler, barrister, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, conveyancing counsel to the .Office of 
Works, by his wife, Mary, only child of the 
Rev. Nicholas Kendall, of Bodmin. He 
was elder brother of Sir G. G. G. Butler 
[q.v.], Butler was educated at Harrow, 
then under the headmastership of his 
uncle, H. M. Butler [q.v.], and after 
passing the Indian civil service examina- 
tion of 1888 spent his probation at Balliol 
College, Oxford. In October 1890 he 
entered upon his Indian career in the 

:33C 1 < 


North-West Provinces (renamed in 1902 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh). 
He first came into notice as secretary in 
1901 of the famine commission presided 
over by Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) 
MacDonnell [q.v.]. The report which he 
drafted remains the standard authority on 
Indian famine prevention and relief. For 
this work he was appointed C.I.E., and 
later C.S.I. (1909), K.C.S.I. (1911), 
G.C.I.E. (1923), and G.C.S.I. (1928). 

As deputy commissioner of Luclmow 
district (1906-1908) Butler enhanced the 
beauty and amenities of the capital of 
Oudh. At the close of 1907 the viceroy. 
Lord Minto [q.v.], took him from this post 
to be secretary of the Foreign Department, 
which then had charge both of external 
relations and those with the Indian states. 
Three years later (1910) he was appointed 
to the viceroy’s executive council in 
charge of the new department of educa- 
tion, which included ivithin its scope public 
health, local self-government, archaeology, 
and several minor branches. In 1913 he 
formulated a memorable government 
resolution which reviewed and reshaped 
educational policy. 

In 1915 Butler went to Rangoon as 
lieutenant-governor of Burma. By his 
development for the use of the Allies of 
the output of wolfram concentrates from 
the Tavoy fields he broke the virtual 
monopoly which the Germans had ac- 
quired in the manufacture of tungsten, a 
valuable agent in the production of 
mimitions. Butler also did much to 
awaken a new spirit in Burma, notably 
by raising a large sum by public subscrip- 
tion for the foundation of the teaching 
Rangoon University, thereby ending the 
inconvenient and unsatisfactory affiliation 
of the colleges of Burma to the Calcutta 
University, across the Bay of Bengal. 

Early in 1918, when his term in Burma 
had run only half its course, Butler went 
as lieutenant-governor to that part of 
India where he was best known and most 
highly esteemed — ^the United Provinces. 
Serious agrarian imrest in Oudh was 
allayed by his ability to reconcile the 
landowning taluqdars to a policy of tenancy 
reform. TheMontagu-Chelmsfordreforms, 
coming into force under the 1919 Govern- 
ment of India Act on 1 January 1921, ini- 
tiated the system of provincial ‘dyarchy’, 
and the heads of provinces became gover- 
nors. Like Lord Willingdon in Madras, 
Butler encouraged joint considtations be- 
tween the two halves of his government — 
the ‘reserved’, with executive councillors, 
!9 ' . K 
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and the ‘transferred’, -with ministers 
responsible to the legislature. 
h Butler had the unique experience of 
introducing the ‘dyarchical’ system into 
two great provinces. The second of these 
was Burma, where the reforms took effect 
two years later than in peninsular India. 
As governor from the beginning of 1923, 
he nursed the country into a measure of 
adolescence, but never concealed from 
higher authority the dangers of instability 
and the need for less exiguous defence 
measures. He took prompt steps to bring 
to an end slavery and human sacrifice 
practised by the Nagas in the wild un- 
administered territory bordering on the 
Hukwang Valley, which he himself visited 
in 1925. 

On leaving Rangoon at the end of 1927 
Butler accepted the chairmanship of the 
Indian States Committee. Reporting in 
1929 it reaffirmed the doctrine of para- 
mountcy, but laid down guiding principles 
on its application and on equitable finan- 
cial relations. In 1931 he accepted the 
chairmanship of the governing body of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London University. He joined the boards 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, the National Provincial Bank, 
and other concerns. His occasional writ- 
ings include his concise and fascinating 
description of India Insistent (1931). 

Butler married in 1894 Florence, 
daughter of Francis Nelson Wright, I.C.S., 
and had one son. He died in London 2 
March 1938. There are statues of him 
raised by public subscription at Lucknow 
and Rangoon, the former equestrian, both 
by George Harvard Thomas. 

Butler’s gifted personality was well 
summed up by Sir John Hewett, one of 
the most distinguished of his predecessors 
in the headship of the United Pro-vdnces: 
‘He had a brilliant intellect, boundless 
energy, and wonderful capacity for getting 
at the root of a matter, ability to express 
his conclusions so as to be clear to all, and 
a very practical head in carrying them out. 
Butler was a wonderful host. His fondness 
for music added greatly to the charm of 
his entertainments.’ 

{The Times, 3 and 7 March 1038 ; Journalot 
the Royal Central Asian Society, April 1938 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

F. H. Brown. 

BUTT, Dajie CLARA (1873-1030), 
singer, whose married name was Ci.aba 
Elujn ICennerley Rujiford, was bom 
at Southwiek', near Brighton, 1 February 


1873, the eldest daughter and eldest sur- 
vitmg cliild of Henry Butt, a captain in 
the Mercantile Marine, by his wife, Clara 
Hook, great-granddaughter of Theodore 
Hook [q.v.]. Both her parents sang, and 
Clara, beginning with piano lessons, was 
encouraged by them also to take advan- 
tage of some minor opportunities to 
cultivate her voice, which was soon 
discovered to be of remarkable riclmess 
and great compass. Miss Cook, the head- 
mistress of the South Bristol Iligh School 
at which Clara was educated (her parents 
having settled in Bristol in 1880), acciden- 
tally hearing some of Clara’s already 
splendid low notes, got Daniel Rootham, 
a fine bass singer, conductor of the Bristol 
Festival Choir, to hear her, and he began 
her training, although she was still in her 
early ’teens. Soon she was singing in the 
Bristol Festival Choir and hearing famous 
soloists. In January 1800, when sixteen 
years old, she won a valuable scholarship, 
which was also open to instrumentalists, 
at the Royal College of Music, but she had 
to wait until she had attained the regula- 
tion age of seventeen before she could 
take up residence and begin her studies, 
which were directed by John Henry 
Blower. The college authorities extended 
her scholarship for a fourth year and then 
sent her for a tlixec months’ course to 
Duvernoy in Paris, Queen Victoria de- 
fraying the cost. Later in her career Clara 
Butt studied with Bouliy in Paris, and 
with Etelka Gerster in Berlin, and in Italy. 
She made her d6but at the Royal Albert 
Hall in the comparatively small contralto 
part of Ursula in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata The Golden Legend on 7 December 
1892, and three days later sang the name 
part in Gluck’s Orjeo at a performance 
given by pupils of the Royal College of 
Music at the Lyceum Theatre. 

On both occasions Clara Butt’s success 
was complete, her magnificent voice and 
splendid appearance (she was six feet tv’o 
inches in height) launching her on a career 
of almost imexamplcd popularity. Con- 
fining herself to the concert platform (with 
the exception of some appearances as 
Orfeo at Covent Garden under Sir Tliomas 
Beccham in 1920), she sang at all the 
principal festivals in England and at 
concerts (many of them her owti, with her 
husband, Robert Kennericy Rumford, 
baritone, whom she married in 1900) at 
home, all over the British Empire, and in 
America, m’th strikingsuccess. Sir Ed ward 
Elgar [q.v.] composed ‘ Sea Pictures ’, his 
cj’cle of five songs for contralto solo 
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with orchestral accompaniment, for Clara 
Butt, and she produced them at the 
Norwich festival in 1899. Elgar also ■wrote 
the music of the Angel in The Dream of 
Gerontius ■with Clara Butt in mind ; and it 
■was a suggestion from her that brought 
from the future master of the king’s 
musick the patriotic song ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’. What has become a classic 
of its kind, the setting of ‘ Abide ■with Me’, 
was eomposed by Samuel Liddle, her 
fellow student at the Royal College of 
Music, for Clara Butt, who sang it ■with an 
appeal of great poignancy. Her singing 
was remarkable for its broad effect rather 
than for its artistic finesse, and there 
couldnotbeagreater contrast in style than 
between her and Patti when they appeared 
on the same concert platform. Her 
activity and generosity in organizing and 
singing at concerts during the war of 
1914-1918 for charities — ^the Red Cross, 
Three Arts Club women’s unemployment 
fund, etc. — ^knew no bounds; a week of 
Elgar’s music at the Queen’s Hall was 
notable as an artistic as well as a charitable 
achievement; and for these services she 
was appointed D.B.E. in 1920. She died 
at North Stoke, Oxfordshire, as the result 
of an accident in 1931, after a long and 
painful illness, 23 January 1936. Both 
her sons predeceased her, but she was 
survived by her husband and her daughter. 

[IVinifred Ponder, Clara Bull. Her Life- 
Slory, 1928 ; Grove’s Diclionary of Music and 
Musicians, 4th ed., vol. i, edited by H. C. 
CoUes ; H. Saxe Wyndham and Geoffrey 
LEpine, TT/io’s Who in Music, 1913 ; Musical 
Times, March 1936 ; personal kno^u’ledge.] 

J. Mewbubn Le'vien. 

BUXTON, SYDNEY CHARLES, Eare 
Buxton (1853-1934), statesman, was bom 
in London 25 October 1853, the younger 
son of the liberal politician Charles Buxton 
[q.v.], by his ■wife, Emily Mary, eldest 
■ daughter of the physician Sir Henry 
Holland [q.v.]. He was grandson of the 
philanthropist Sir T. F..Buxton [q.v.]. He 
■"■as educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He served on the 
London School Board from 1876 to 
1882, and after imsuccessfully contesting 
Boston as a liberal in 1880 was returned 
for Peterborough at a by-election in 1883. 
He was defeated at the general election 
of 1885, but sat for the Poplar di^vision of 
the Tower Hamlets from 1886 to 1914. In 
1880 he made his first mark in politics by 
publishing his Handbook to Political 
Questions of the Day which passed through 


eleven editions. He was under-secretary 
of state for the Colonies from 1892 to 1895 
and the first JIatabele war brought him 
into contact with native problems in 
Africa. In 1905 he was appointed post- 
master-general, ■with a seat in the Cabinet, 
and sworn of the Pri^vy Council. He 
introduced penny postage to the United 
States of America, the Canadian magazine 
post, and cheap postage for the blind. 
Appointed president of the Board of Trade 
in 1910, he introduced and passed the 
Copyright Act of 1911, the imemployment 
section of the National Insurance Act of 
1912, the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act 
of 1912, and the Bankruptcy Act of 1913, 
and, in the last-named year, extended the 
Trade Boards Act to other trades. After 
the loss of the Titanic in 1912 he issued 
stringent regulations for the preservation 
of life at sea. 

In February 1914, on appointment as 
governor-general of the Union of South 
Africa, Buxton was appointed G.C.M.G., 
and in May was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Buxton, of Ne^wtimber, in Sussex. 
He arrived at the moment of the outbreak 
of war and was at once faced -with the very 
serious crisis of the rebellion, which for a 
moment threatened to cut him off in 
Pretoria from the rest of the Union. But 
General Louis Botha [q.v.] had teken the 
momentous decision to side with Great 
Britain in the struggle. Buxton and Botha 
worked together most cordially. They 
saw harmony restored -within the Union, 
carried through the campaign in South- 
West Africa, and supported both the long 
campaign in East Africa and the valuable 
contribution made by South Africa on the 
western front in France. Although Bux- 
ton’s presence was needed at Cape Town 
and Pretoria, he travelled frequently and 
acquired great influence -with the Dutch 
backveld farmers, who foimd him acces- 
sible and sympathetic, and appreciated 
his receptions of their synods and as- 
semblies ; while Lady Buxton took an 
active part in the work of adapting social 
conditions, especially in Cape Town, to 
the conditions of war. Buxton’s term of 
office was extended until 1920, and at his 
retirement there were striking demonstra- 
tions of the feeling of affection which he 
and Lady Buxton had inspired. The 
University of Cape Town conferred an 
honorary degree upon him, Md on his 
"to England he was raised to an 
earldom. Of his work as governor-general. 
General Smuts has said ; ‘ His close personal 
friendship with General Botha gave him 
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a special position, and I know how much of Strafford [q.v.], had commanded a 
General Botha was influenced by his wise brigade at Waterloo and ended his career 
counsel and ripe experience. . . . Self- as a field-marshal. Julian Byng was 
government in Rhodesia was largely due educated at Eton, entered the army 
to his favomrable report, and time has through the mihtia (7th battalion, the 
justified his wise advice.’ After his return ICing’s Royal Rifie Corps), and was 
he continued to work for South Africa, gazetted to the 10th Hussars in January 
largely through the Africa Society, of 1883. The 10th Hussars was an expensive 
wliich he was president from 1920 to 1933 regiment, and Byng had a very small 
and the gold medal of which was awarded allowance, so that for many years he 
to him in 1930. could afford no social gaieties. As, how- 

Although his sympathy with the work- ever, he had no taste for them, this was 
ing classes led him to modify his earlier not a deprivation, and, the regiment being 
strictly Gladstonian views, Buxton sup- stationed in India, he was able to enjoy 
ported the liberal party, and remained in all the polo that he could desire. Being a 
full sympathy with his old friend and good horseman and player, ponies bought 
colleague Lord Grey of Fallodon. In 1924 cheaply becamespeedily of increased value 
he spoke against the labour scheme for after being acquired by him. Since he was 
nationalizing the Bank of England. His extremely popular, he also had at his 
publications include Mr. Gladstone's Irish disposal good mounts lent by friends. The 
Bills (1886), Finance and Politics: an 10th Hussars was on its way home in 1884 
historical study 1783-1885 (2 vols., 1888), when it was landed at Suakin for the 
Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer campaign in the eastern Sudan against 
(1901), Fishing and Shooting (1902), The Osman Digna ; so that by imexpected good 
Arguments on either side of the Fiscal fortune Byng, at an early stage in his 
Question (1903), and General Botha (1Q24!). career, saw active service and took part 
Owing to an injury to his knee as a both in the historic charge at El Teb (20 
schoolboy, Buxton, at the age of seventy- February) and in the fierce struggle at 
seven, had to suffer the amputation of his Tamai (18 March). In 1880 he became 
leg. He died at Nervtimber Place 15 adjutant to Ids regiment. In 1894 he 
October 1934 and was buried at New- passed the Staff College and in 1897 
timber. He was tavice married; first, in was appointed deputy-assistant-adjutant- 
1882 to Constance Mary (died 1892), general at Aldershot. He was promoted 
second daughter of John Lubbock, firrt captain in 1889 and major in 1898. 

Lord Avebiuy [q.v.], and had two sons. On the outbreak of the Sohth African 
who both predeceased their father, the war in 1899 Byng was sent out to serve 
younger in childhood, and one daughter; in the first instance in a provost marshal’s 
secondly, in 1896 to Mildred Anne, elder appointment. In November 1900 he 
daughter of Hugh Colin Smith, governor raised the South Afirican Light Horse 
of the Bank of England, of Jlount Clare, which he commanded until April 1901. A 
Roehampton, and had one son, who was strict disciplinarian by instinctand coming 
killed in actionin 1917, and two daughters, from a British regiment where discipline 
the elder of whom predeceased her father, was of the strictest, he none the less 
A portrait of Buxton, by Edward readily adapted himself to the xmeonven- 
Roworth, is in the House of Assembly at tional and free-and-easy atmosphere of his 
Cape Town. A cartoon, by ‘Spy’, appeared new command. He was soon on as good 
in Vanity Fair 2 January 1907. terms wth it as he liad been with Ids own 

[T/ie Times, IG and 17 October 1034; Lord regiment. His sense of humour helped 
Buxton, General Botha, 1924; private in- Wm when he was confronted with ccccn- 
formation.] E. I. Cahlyie. tricities, and he became a leader of ir- 

regular light horse of the highest quality. 
BYNG, JULIAN HED W ORTH He was employed in command of a 
GEORGE, Viscount Byng of Vijiy column, and later on of more than one, 
(1862-1935), field-marshal, was bom at throughout the period when this form of 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, 11 September warfare was practised. At one period Mr. 
1862, the youngest of the four sons of Winston Churchill acted as his galloper. 
George Stevens Byng, second Earl of Byng received successively the brevet 
Strafford, by his second wife, Harriet rank of lieutenant-colonel and of colonel, 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of Charles and was on five occasions mentioned in 
Compton Cavendish, first Lord Chesharn. dispatches. 

His grandfather, John Byng, first Earl After the war had come to an end Byng 
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was appointed to command his regiment, 
the 10th Hussars, and remained at its head 
for the next two years. In 1902 he married 
Marie Evelyn, only child of (Sir) Richard 
Charles Moreton, of Crookham House, 
near Fleet, Hampshire, ninth son of H. G. 
P, Moreton, second Earl of Ducie [q.v.], 
and thus gained an ideal partner who was 
to give liim invaluable support in the 
years of his public life. From 1904 to 1905 
he was commandant of the Cavalry School 
at Netheravon. From 1905 to 1907 he 
commanded the 2nd Cavalry brigade in 
the Eastern Command, and was appointed 
C.B. in 1906. Prom 1907 to 1909 he com- 
manded the 1st Cavalry brigade at 
Aldershot, but in April of the last-named 
year he was promoted major-general and 
in October 1910 returned to the Eastern 
Conunand to command the Territorial 
East Anglian division. Now for the first 
time he had a home, near Dunmow, which 
was then something of a literary centre. 
Bjaig took pleasure in the society of the 
London editors and novelists who were 
his neighbours. He was an intense reader 
himself, but for the most part of utilitarian 
subjects connected with his profession. 

In October 1912 Byng was appointed 
to the command in Egypt, and was there 
when war broke out in August 1914. He 
was soon recalled, and late in September 
appointed to the command of the 3rd 
Cavalry division. In the first battle of 
Ypres he proved himself as sound and as 
determined a commander as the best 
judges had foretold, and this in adverse 
circumstances, the hardest test of a 
general. His division gave brilliant sup- 
port to the I Corps and was repeatedly 
called upon to restore ugly situations at 
the shortest notice and in the most 
unfavourable conditions. In March 1915 
he was appointed K.C.hl.G. and in hlay 
took over command of the Cavalry Corps 
with the temporary rank of lieutenant- 
general. In the follorving August he was 
sent out to the Gallipoli Peninsula to 
command the IX Corps at Suvla, where 
the opportunities of a new landing had 
been frittered away. It was a thousand 
pities that General Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
request for Byng’s services to conduct 
that landing had been refused, since now 
he came too late. No senior officer was 
tuore strongly in favour of evacuation than 
he. He began, in fact, to study the problem 
almost immediately after his arrival, proof 
°^amarkable detachment in a commander 
who had been summoned in the hope that 
he would redeem a failure. He considered. 
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too, contrary to the general belief, that 
withdrawal need not be costly, provided 
that it was carried out before more 
German forces and material arrived on the 
scene and before the weather broke. He 
drew up the plan, but left the detail to 
two reliable divisional commanders, Major- 
Generals (Sir) E. A. Fanshawe and (Sir) 
F. S. Maude [q.v.]. The withdrawal was 
completely successful, and Byng was 
appointed K.C.B. (1916). 

After a brief spell in Egypt in the Suez 
Canal defences and in command of the 
XVII Corps in France from February to 
May 1916, Byng took over command of 
the Canadian Corps in the latter month. 
This was a fine appointment, since, 
whereas other army corps were simply 
headquarters to which divisions were 
attached as required, the commander of 
the Canadian Corps could always coimt 
on having the Canadian divisions under 
his command. Within a week, on 2 June, 
he had to deal ^vith an ugly situation, 
when the Germans attacked at Mount 
Sorrel, HiU 62, and Sanctuarj’^ Wood, in 
the Ypres sector, and captured some 
valuable ground. Local counter-attacks 
faded, but on the Hth the situation was 
righted by a successful counter-offensive, 
which was, however, unpleasantly expen- 
sive. Byng had an extraordinary gift for 
impressing his gay and friendly personality 
upon the troops imder his orders, and he 
gained not only the confidence but also 
the affection of the Canadian Corps. It is 
hardly too much to say that nowhere in 
the world at war was there a formation 
so large in which the links between the 
commander and the troops were so strong. 
The Canadian Corps distinguished itself 
on the Somme in the battle of Flers- 
Courcelette in mid-September, and again 
at the end of the month in the Tffiiepval 
ridge operations, but its greatest feat, 
which will ever be inseparably connected 
with its name, was the capture of Vimy 
ridge in April 1917. 

In June of that year, Byng, although 
loth to leave his Canadians, was appointed 
to command the Third Army in succession 
to General Sir Edmund (later Viscount) 
Allenby [q.v.] who went to command the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Bjmg 
passed straight to preparation for the 
most daring and original operation yet 
\mdertaken by the British on the western 
front, the Cambrai offensive. Tliis de- 
pended on two factors, the use of tanks 
operating independently and in unprece- 
dented strength to open gaps in the 
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enemy’s wire without the need for a 
preliininary bombardment such as had 
hitherto rendered surprise impossible, and 
— as a further element in surprise — ^the 
employment of ‘predicted’ lire from the 
massed artillery, without preliminary 
registration. The objects were to capture 
the wooded height of Bourlon and to roll 
up the German front towards the Sensee 
marshes to the north, and at the same 
time to thrust eastwards, capture Cam- 
brai, and exploit in the direction of 
Valenciennes. The first stage of the 
assault, launched on 20 November, was 
brilliantly successful; but serious hitches 
occurred, and the available reserves could 
not maintain the momentum. At the end 
of the month the Germans counter- 
attacked the salient created by the 
British advance. On the north they were 
generally held, but they broke the southern 
flank, and the situation was not stabilized 
until after liard touch-and-go fighting. As 
an operation Cambrai was a disappoint- 
ment, but it pointed to the road to 
victory. j 

That, however, was still some way ahead. 
The German offensive of March 1918 fell 
heavily upon the Third Army, though less 
heavily than upon the Fifth on its right. 
The Third put up a splendid resistance, 
lost relatively little ground, and smashed 
the offensive round Arras. Byng had, 
however, to make a rapid -withdrawal, 
wliich got temporarily out of hand, from 
the remains of the Cambrai salient. That 
autumn the Third Army played a great 
part in the offensive which decided the 
issue of the war. Its first attack was 
launched on 21 August. By a series of 
heavy blows, in conjunction -with the 
Fourth Army on its right and the First 
Army on its left, it drove the enemy back 
to the Hindenburg Line and on 27 
September broke that position. In the 
space of eighty days it advanced sixty 
miles — a fast pace for that war — and 
took 07,000 prisoners and 800 guns. 
Byng’s qualities of leadership were un- 
questionably high, and the only -two 
episodes which can possibly create con- 
troversy on this subject are his aims in the 
battle of Cambrai and his delay in 
evacuating the Cambrai salient in March 
1918. It has been suggested that in the 
former instance he was unduly optimistic, 
refusing to modify an ambitious plan when 
it was found impossible to put at his 
disposal resources as large as originally 
intended because they had been used up 
at Passchendaele and in Italy. It may be 


so, but it should be recalled that plans 
were carefully scrutinized by the com- 
mander-in-chief,Field-MarshalSirDouglas 

Haig [q.v.], who was not the man to give 
army commanders their heads if he con- 
sidered them rash. It is probable that 
Byng’s judgement was more questionable 
in the second case than in the first, but his 
conduct of the final offensive showed lum 
to be as capable in command of a big army 
as he had been in command of a column, 
a division, and an army corps. 

In 1919 Byng, who had been gazetted to 
the full rank of general in 1917, was 
appointed G.C.B., raised to the peerage 
(October) as Baron Byng of Vimy, of 
Thorpe-le-Soken, in Essex, and received 
the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
£30,000. He received, on various occasions, 
a number of other honours, British and 
foreign, includinghonorary doctorates from 
Cambridge (1910) and Oxford (1931). In 
1919, also, he was offered the Southern 
Command, but asked leave to retire and 
make way for a younger man. IMiile he 
was in Egypt before the war his wife had 
bought Tliorpe Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken. 
Tills old house she restored and enlarged, 
making it into a beautiful home witlia 
widely famed garden. There was good 
shooting, and shooting was now liis 
favourite sport. But he was far from idle, 
and took over the trying and delicate task 
of administering the United Service Fund. 

' In June 1921 Byng was appointed 
governor-general of Canada. Needless to 
say, the choipe was largely dictated by his 
prestige and popularity in the Dominion, 
'where his name was Imo^vn to everyone. 
Yet even those who had hoped most from 
it were astonished by the success which he 
made of his mission. Well supported by 
Lady Byng, he kept up the requisite state 
and entertained on a large scale, but was 
othenvise unconventional, mixing with 
people as had none of his predecessors. He 
travelled widely and developed a talent 
for making brief and telling speeches which 
did not contain the platitudes -too common 
on official occasions. The theme to which 
he constantly returned, in terms some- 
times approaching admonition, was the 
need for unity in the Dominion and for 
eliminating the bitterness of political 
strife. His popularity, great from the first, 
never ceased to grow. In his last year there 
was a videspread desire that he should 
serve a second term, but this he would not 
consider. 

Just before he was due to return to 
England, in June 1920, Bjuig became 
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involved, by reason of liis office, in a pain- 
ful political crisis. The prime minister, 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, had in the 
previous September sought and obtained 
from the governor-general a dissolution of 
parliament, ■with the stipulation that it 
could not again be granted in similar 
circmnstances. The general election -which 
followed had seriously-worsened Mr. King’s 
position, and he had since carried on the 
government -with his o-wn liberal party in 
a minority dependent on outside support. 
Now, ha-ving to face a vote of censure, 
certain to go against him, he asked for a 
second dissolution. Byng refused it, and 
called upon Mr. Arthur Meighen, the 
conservative leader, who believed that he 
could command a majority. Had he been 
right in this, the affair would not have 
created an inordinate stir, but he was 
defeated by a single vote, owing to the 
breaking of his ‘pair’ by a pledged sup- 
porter. Byng then granted him a dissolu- 
tion, and in the subsequent election the 
liberals were -victorious. The affair was 
complicated by the fact that when IMr. i 
Meighen took office there was an inter- 
regmun because the liberals had left their 
offices, so that there was no ministry. If 
the new ministers had now accepted offices 
of profit they wo-uld have had to vacate 
their seats and seek re-election. To avoid 
this until the session was ended, Mr. 
Meighen decided that there should be no 
appointment to offices and no emoluments, 
hut that a small number, who had already 
taken the oath of privy councillors, should 
car^ on as ministers -without portfolio. 
This procedure was strongly reprobated by 
the liberal party. Byng’s last days in 
Canada were clouded by this episode, 
although hlr. King himself and all the 
more responsible of his adherents refrained 
from criticizing the govemor-general’s 
, motives and expressed their appreciation 
of his sincerity. Y et it was -with unfeigned 
affection and deep regret that the people 
of Canada said farewell to him. It has 
been asserted that the decision of the 
Imperial Conference which was held 
shortly after Byng’s return proved that he 
had been in error in his handling of the 
crisis ; but this is an over-simplification of 
the problem. ^Vhat the Imperial Confer- 
ence decided was that the governor- 
general is the representative of the king, 
not of the British government, and that 
the constitutional relationship between 
him and the prime minister of Canada is 
the same as that between the king and the 
British prime minister. B 5 mg had, in fact. 
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acted in accordance -with this principle. 
He believed, as did Sir. Meighen, that, in 
similar circumstances, the king would have 
acted as had Byng. 

In June 1928 Byng was asked by the 
home secretary. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks [q.v.],to become chief-commissioner 
of the metropolitan police. He strove to 
excuse himself on the grounds of age and 
indifferent health, but strong pressure -was 
put upon him, and he gave way. There 
was need at Scotland Yard for an able man 
■with high prestige and a combination of 
tact and ruthlessness. The public was 
becoming disquieted about what appeared 
to be inefficieney and by certain -unsavoury 
scandals. But Byng, the least politically 
minded of men, became once more the 
subject of a political controversy. The 
appointment was strongly resented by the 
labour opposition in the House of Com- 
; mons, and a hea-vy attack was made upon 
it by one of the labour leaders, Philip 
Snowden [q.v.]. This agitation presently 
died down. Byng’s reforms were -wide- 
spread and fundamental. He retired a 
number of senior officers, not because he 
suspected them of complicity in the 
scandals but because he considered that 
the force was in need of fresh and -vigorous 
blood. He reorganized the system of 
patrolling, abolishing the conventionality 
and clock-like regularity to which the 
malefactor had become accustomed. He 
instituted police telephone boxes and 
extended, if he cannot be said to have 
instituted, the use of police cars. He 
tightened up discipline. Yet his reforms 
were not resented, as had at first seemed 
possible, in the force, over which he 
established as strong a hold as he had done 
over every other body of men whom he 
had commanded, ■\^^len the labour govern- 
ment took office in 1929, mindful of the 
criticism -with which his appointment had 
been received, he went to the home 
secretary, IVIr. John Bobert Clynes, and 
told him that he was prepared to resign, 
although he would be glad to continue at 
his port if the government so desired. Mr. 
Clynes informed him that he possessed the 
confidence of the govenunent and that 
he could rely upon its support. Byng’s 
health deteriorated towards the end of his 
terra of office, and he resigned in September 
1931* 

Byng had been appointed G.C.M.G. in 
1921 and advanced -to a -viseountcy in 
1928, but the highest honour of the career 
of arms had so far eluded him. Although 
not an ambitious man, his hopes had been 
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set upon the field-marshal’s baton. A 
former secretary of state had decided that 
it should not be accorded to a retired 
officer, despite the fact that Byng ■would 
probably have had it had he remained two 
or three years longer on the active list and 
not retired voluntarily to make way for 
youth. To his great satisfaction, he re- 
ceived it in October 1932. He died 
suddenly at Thorpe HaU 6 June 1935, 
lea-ving no issue, and his peerage therefore 
became extinct. 

Byng had developed, through careful 
self-preparation and experience, from a 
somewhat shy young officer, avoiding 
when he could all society except that most 
congenial to him, to a public figure at 
home in any society and able to impress 
his personality upon multitudes. Yet he 
was to the end essentially simple-minded, 
and his greatest weakness was a guileless 
belief in the integrity of mankind. Since 
he never suspected an ulterior motive in 
any action, men less scrupulous than him- 
self could on occasion take advantage of 
his trustfidness. Yet the man who expects 
most from his fellow men generally gets 
more from them than does the suspicious 
man, and this was the case -with Byng. 
He had a genius for friendship and many 
friends in all walks of life. As a soldier he 
was thoroughly competent as well as 
personally inspiring. He never held in- 
dependent command in the field, and it is 
doubtful whether he possessed the scope 
or the forcefulness of Haig. On the other 
hand, he did well what he was called upon 
to do, and the manner in which he first 
welcomed and then developed the draft 
scheme for the Cambrai offensive proves 
that as a commander he was lacking 
neither in open-mindedness nor in 
imagination. 

There is a portrait of Byng, by P. A. de 
Laszld, at 5 St. James’s Square, and 
another, in field-marshal’s uniform, by the 
same artist, at Thorpe Hall. A third 
portrait is included in J. S. Sargent’s 
pictiure, ‘Some General Officers of the 
Great War’, painted in 1922, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

[Sir J. E. Edmonds, Cyril Falls, and Wilfred 
Jliles, (Onicial) Ilislorj) of the Great War. 
Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
lOlft-lSlS, 1923-1040; C. F. AspinaU- 
Oglander, (OfTicial) History of the Great War. 
Mililart/ Operations, Gallipoli, vol. ii, 1932; 
Lady Byng, Up the Stream of Time, 1045; 
E. A. Forsey, The lioyal Forcer of Dissolution 
of Parliament in the British Commonwealth, 
1943 ; private information.] 
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CAINE, Sir (THOMAS HENRY) 
HAIiL (1853-1931), novelist, was born at 
Runcorn, Cheshire, 14 May 1853, the 
eldest son of John Caine, a ship’s smith, 
of Ballaugh, Isle of Jlan, by his -wife, 
Sarah, daughter of Ralph Hall, of AVhite- 
haven. John Caine had migrated to 
Liverpool from Ramsey in an attempt to 
better his fortunes, but much of Hall 
Caine’s childhood was spent in the Isle of 
Man. 

Lea-ving an elementary school in Liver- 
pool at the age of fourteen. Hall Caine 
became the pupil of a local architect, but 
when he was about seventeen, owing to 
ill health, he abandoned work for a time 
and revisited the Isle of Man, where he 
succeeded his uncle as schoolmaster at 
Kirk Maughold Head. Returning to 
Liverpool after nearly a year, he con- 
tributed articles to the Builder and the 
Building News, and soon became assistant 
to a builder. Tbese essays in architectural 
criticism won him the notice of John 
Ruskin [q.v.], whilst Ids membership of 
the ‘Notes and Queries’ Society brought 
him into touch with many famous men, 
including (Sir) Henry Irving and the poet 
(Sir) William Watson [qq.v,]. Later in 
life he became an intimate friend of the 
Manx ■writer T. E. Brown [q.v.]. 

Hall Caine’s most important literary 
contact was with Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
[q.v.]. In 1878 he delivered a lecture in 
Liverpool on Rossetti’s poetry which, on 
its publication the next year, was the 
beginning of a friendship described in his 
\Becolleclions of Dante Gabriel Bossetti 
(1882; new and enlarged version 1928). 
YlTien, in 1881, Hall Caine decided to 
devote himself entirely to -writing, Ros- 
setti invited him to live at his house and 
he remained the poet’s constant friend 
and companion until Rossetti’s death in 
1882. In the latter year Hall Caine 
married Mary (died 1932), daughter of 
William Chandler, of Walthamstow. Tlierc 
were two sons of the marriage. 

Shortly after Rossetti’s death Hall Caine 
was offered a post on the Liverpool 
Mercury and, whilst still living in London, 
he worked for a time as one of its leader- 
writers. His first novel. The Shadow of a 
Crime (1885), appeared as a serial in the 
Liverpool Weekly Mercury, but he soon 
abandoned journalism and settled in the 
Isle of Wight. The publication in 1887 
of The Deemslcr, a story set in the Isle 
of Man, which Rossetti had suggested as 
a good subject for fiction, marked the 
beginning of his extraordinary popularity, 
13G 
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His books Trere translated into many Ian 
guages andseveral, including TheBondman 
(1890), Trereadaptedforthe stage. His suc- 
cess helped to popularize the shorter one- 
volume format ■which he adopted in pre 
ference to the traditional three volumes. 

In 1892-1893 Hall Caine visited Poland 
and the frontier towns of Russia at the 
request of the Russo-Jewish Committee in 
order to investigate the facts of the Jewish 
persecutions, and in 1895 he -was sent on 
behalf of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors and the Colonial OfHce to Canada 
where he conducted successful negotia- 
tions ■with the Dominion government on 
the subject of Canadian copyright. From 
1901 to 1008 he was a member of the 
Manx House of Keys, associating himself 
■with the reforming party. 

During the war of 1914-1918 Hall Caine 
devoted his energies to Allied propaganda 
in the United States of America. He also 
edited King Albert’s Book (1914), a service 
for which he was made an officer of 
the Belgian Order of Leopold. He was 
appointed K.B.E. in 1918 and C.H. in 1922. 
He died at his home, Greeba Castle, Isle 
of Man, 31 August 1931, lea^ving unfinished 
a Life of Christ which was published 
posthumously in 1938. 

Hall Caine’s novels are remembered 
chiefly for their astonishing popularity. 
Over a million copies were sold of The 
Eternal City (1901), and The Christian 
(1897) was hardly less popular, but the 
success of books such as these should not 
obscure the genuine merit of some of his 
Manx novels, notably The Manxman 
(1894). He had a real knowledge of the 
Manx people, their history and customs, 
and in the Isle of Man he found a setting, 
hitherto unkno^wn to novelists, which ex- 
actly suited his romantic and picturesque 
stories. 

Two portraits of Hall Caine, one by 
Annie Louisa S^vyimerton, the other by 
Alfred Jonniaux, are in the possession of 
the family. A bust, by Joseph William 
Swynnerton, is in the Douglas Free 
Library, A dra^wing by Sir Bernard Par- 
tridge appeared in Punch 27 October 192G. 

[Hall Caine, My Story, 1908, and BecoUec- 
1 ?"* of Rossetti, 1928; Samuel Norris, Two 
Men of Manxland, 1947; C. F. Kenyon, Hall 
Caine: the Man and the Novelist, 1901 ; "William 
^nnt, The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, 1942 ; The 
T^mes, 1 September 1931; private informa- 
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CALTHORPE, Sm SOhtERSET 
■ARTHUR GOUGH- (1864-1987), admiral 
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of the fleet, the younger son of Somerset 
Frederick, seventh Lord Calthorpe, by his 
■wife, Eliza Maria, only child of Captain 
Frederick Chamier, R.N. [q.v.], and 
■widow of Captain Frederick Crewe, was 
born in London 23 December 1864. 

Calthorpe entered the Royal Na'vy from 
the training-ship Britannia in 1878. He 
soon made his mark, gaining special 
promotion to h'eutenant in 1886 for meri- 
torious examinations. In 1887 he was 
posted to the Vernon in order to qualify in 
torpedo. He was promoted to commander 
in 1896 for active service on the Africa 
station ; he served in the latter rank for 
six years, five of which were spent at sea, 
and was promoted post-captain in 1902. 
As a captain he was for three years naval 
attach^ to Russia, Sweden, and Norway, 
after which he commanded the cruiser 
Roxburgh, the battleship Bindusian, and 
was captain of the fleet (commodore 1st 
class) of the Home Fleet imtil his promo- 
tion to rear-admiral in 1911. He was 
rear-admiral of the first battle squadron 
(1912-1913) ■with his flag in the iSf. Vincent, 
rear- and ■vice-admiral in command of the 
second cruiser squadron (1914-1916) (flag 
in the Shannon), second sea lord and 
admiral conunanding coastguard and 
reserves (1916-1917), and British com- 
mander-in-chief, Mediterranean (1917- 
1919) (flag in the Egmoni, Superb, and 
Iron Duke). He was promoted to admiral 
in 1919 and was commander-in-ehief, 
Portsmouth, from 1920 to 1923. In July 
1924 he became first and principal naval 
aide-de-camp to lUng George Y and held 
this, his last service appointment, until 
his promotion to admiral of the fleet in 
May 1925. This was an exceptional record 
of continuous service and testifies to the 
esteem in which he was held by his supe- 
rior officers afloat and at the Admiralty. 
As a lieutenant he was perhaps fortunate 
in seeing active service when such oppor- 
tunities were rare. As conunander he was 
a highly successful executive officer, and 
as captain he was noted for handling his 
ships well and for getting the best results 
from his officers and men. 

Ha^ving spent part of his boyhood in 
France Calthorpe spoke French fluently 
and was a student of French history. This 
was to prove a great asset to hun when 
naval attache in Russia and in the high 
appointments which he held later. IVhen 
captain of the fleet to Sir W. H. May 
[q.v.], who initiated great advances in the 
battle tactics of a modem fleet, he was an 
invaluable ad^snser and assistant to his 
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chief, who made handsome aeknowledge- 
ment of the fact. In 1912, as a result of 
the Titanic disaster, a Board of Trade 
committee was appointed to make re- 
commendations for the increased safety 
of life at sea. J. C. Bigham, Viscount 
Mersey [q.v.], was president and Calthorpe 
was the Admiralty’s representative. Their 
conclusions were of great practical value 
and were adopted and passed into law 
without delay or amendment. 

In the battle squadron and cruiser 
squadron commands that Calthorpe held 
as a rear-admiral no signal opportimities 
of distinction presented themselves, but 
in August 1917 he was given command of 
all the British naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. Supreme eommand was vested in 
the Allied (French) commander-in-chief. 
Admiral Gauchet, but this officer was 
never active in direction or guidance and 
Calthorpe, as president of a mixed com- 
mission at Malta of French, Italian, and 
Japanese admirals, bore the main re- 
sponsibility for the defence of Allied trade 
throughout the Mediterranean, and the 
operations against Turkey. He controlled, 
in addition to vessels of those nations 
and of the United States of America and 
Greece, over a thousand ships, large and 
small, flying the white ensign. His 
measures were successful, and as the 
climax of the war approached the pro- 
bability of a Turkish capitulation became 
evident. 

On 22 October 1918 Calthorpe was 
empowered by the Admiralty to conclude 
an armistice wth Turkey, acting as sole 
negotiator on behalf of all the Allies. His 
position in so doing was a delicate one. 
French agreement to this procedure was 
apparently lacking and expostulations 
were immediately forthcoming from the 
French government and, what made mat- 
ters still more difficult, from his nominal 
superior officer, Gauchet. Prescience had, 
however, already taken Calthorpe to 
Mudros, the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
were fetched by a British cruiser, the 
discussions were expedited by his skilful 
and rapid diplomacy, and the armistice 
was signed on 30 October. The fail 
accompliwas perforce accepted, and it isnot 
surprising that the Allied fleet, British, 
French, Italian, and Greek, which passed 
the Dardanelles and anchored off Con- 
stantinople on 13 November was led by 
the British flagship and commanded by 
the British commander-in-chief. He was 
at onee also nominated British high com- 
missioner in Turkey and fulfilled the 


duties of both appointments with striking 
suecess, in the faee of 'Turkish intrigues. 
Allied dissensions, a French naval mutiny, 
and a spasmodic state of war with 
Bolshevist Russia until his relief a year 
later. 

Calthorpe’s subsequent service as com- 
mander-in-chief, Portsmouth, and as 
Admiralty representative on the arma- 
ment commission of the League of Nations, 
although less momentous, was in the 
highest traditions of the naval service, and 
his promotion to admiral of the fleet was 
a fitting recognition of all that he had 
aceomplished for the navy and the nation. 
His character was an admirable blend of 
simplicity and sagacity, moderation and 
firmness, prudence and prompt decision; 
he had great charm of manner, and was 
the soul of honour. Self-seeking ambition 
or advertisement were wholly alien to his 
nature, and he commanded the complete 
confidence and affection of his colleagues 
and subordinates in the Royal Navy, and 
of the many foreign officers of high rank 
who served with him, or under his 
direction, in the war of 1914-1918. 

Calthorpe was awarded many British 
and Allied decorations, including the 
C.V.O. (1910), the G,C.M.G. (1919), the 
G.C.B. (1922), and the highest orders of 
France, Italy, Greece, Rumania, China, 
Japan, and the United States. 

On his retirement from the navy in 1930 
Calthorpe resided in the Isle of Wight 
where he was a D.L. and a J.P. and a 
notable supporter of all good causes in 
that locality. He married in 1900 Effic, 
daughter of Robert Dunsmuir, of Victoria, 
British Columbia, and had no issue. He 
died at Ryde 27 July 1937. 

There is a portrait of Calthorpe by Philip 
Connard, painted on board the Superb in 
1919, at the Imperial War Museum. 

[The Times, 28 July 1937; Admiralty 
records ; personal knowledge.] 

B. M. BuiuiESTEn. 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA 
(1805-1940), better known as Mns. 
Pathick Casipbeli., actress, was born in 
Kensington 9 February 1805, the youngest 
daughter and child of J ohn Tanner, the son 
of an army contractor to .the British East 
India Company and a descendant of 
Thomas Taimcr, bishop of St. Asaph 
[q.v.]. Her mother was IMaria Luigia 
Giovaima, daughter of Count Angelo 
Romanini, an ItaUan political exile. 
Beatrice Tanner was educated at Brighton 
and Hampstead, and in Paris, and studied 
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in 1901 said: ‘“Paula” is like an opal of 
many hues and lustres, with stains of life, 
and wounds of passion through which the 
disastrous fires glow that shatter it in the 
end.’ Although, as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has 
noted, Davison did not attribute this 
merit entirely to the actress, no other 
player of Paula has left the same impres- 
sion or shown the same temperamental 
brilliance. 

Later during the ’nineties, when her fame 
was at its height, Mrs. Campbell appeared 
in such parts as Dulcie Larondie in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s strong, romantic play. 
The Masqueraders (St. James’s, April 
1894); A^es Ebbsmith, who threw the 
Bible into the fire, in Pinero’s The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith (Garrick Theatre, 
March 1895) ; Fedora, in the play of that 
name (Haymarket Theatre, May 1895); 
Juliet to the Romeo of (Sir) Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson [q.v.] at the Lyceum 
Theatre (September 1895), a part to which 
she was less fitted ; and Magda in Suder- 
roann’s drama of that name, also at the 
Lyceum (June 1896), in which she was 
superb in revolt and indignation. Although 
the play failed on its first production, she 
acted in it often during her later career. 
In November 1896 she appeared at the 
Avenue Theatre as the Rat Wife in Ibsen’s 
Little Eyolf. She was generally considered 
to have been miscast as Ophelia to Forbes- 
Robertson’s Hamlet at the Lyceum (Sep- 
tember 1897), although Mr. Bernard Shaw 
defended her in the Saturday Reoievo. ‘ Mrs . 
Patrick Campbell,’ he wrote, ‘with that 
complacent audacity of hers which is so 
exasperating when she is doing the wrong 
thing, this time does the right thing by 
making Ophelia really mad. The resent- 
ment of the audience at this outrage is 
hardly to be described. . . . Playgoers 
naturally murmur when something that 
has always been pretty becomes painful ; 
hut the pain is good for them, good for the 
theatre, and for the play.’ Nine moidta 
after this, in June 1898, Mrs. CampbeU 
had one of her most memorable success^ 
as a Melisande of haunting beauty m 
Maeterlinck’s PelUas and Mdltsande 
(Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 1898), 
ivith (Sir) John Martin Harvey as Pelleas. 
Her Lady Macbeth (Lyceum, September 
1898) was played with what A. B. Walkley 
[q.v.] termed ‘a mysterious sensuous 

'^^InSrotember 1899 Sirs. CampbeU went 
into management at the Prince of Mate s, 
opening with a failure, Chester Bailey 
Fernald’s Japanese play. The Moonlight 


for a short time at the GuildhaU School of 
Music. In 1884, when she was nineteen, 
she eloped to marrj' Patrick Campbell, 
who had then a smaU post in the City : his 
father owned property at Stranraer. 

In October 1888 Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
went upon the professional stage, making 
her first appearance in a play caUed 
Bachelors at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. After touring in the company 
of (Sir) Phillip Ben Greet [q.v.] (Rosalind 
and Viola were among her parts), she 
arrived in London in March 1890, playing 
Helen in The Hunchback at the Adelphi 
Theatre. During the foUowing y^r the 
Gattis engaged her for the Adelphi where 
she acted between August 1891 and the 
spring of 1893 in such melodramas as The 
Trumpet Call and The Black Domino. 
Shortly after The Black Domino opened 
she received a fortnight’s notice from the 
Gattis (who were paying her £8 a week) 
on the grounds that her voice and gestures 
were ineffective and that nothing she said 
or did ‘got over the footlights’. It was at 
this time that her performance was seen 
by Sirs. Alexander and Graham Robertson, 
the artist, who knew that (Sir) George 
Alexander [q.v.] wanted an actress to play 
the part of Paula Tanqueray in the new 
drama. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, by 
(Sir) A. W. Pinero [q.v.] at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Negotiations foUowed, made 
difficult by the attitude of the Gattis who 
wished to keep Mrs. CampbeU when they 
heard that she was sought for the St. 
James’s. At last she was released, and, 
thanks to the generosity of Elizabeth 
Robins, who had been cast meantime for 
Paula and withdrew in Mrs. CampbeU’s 
favour, this almost imknown player — ‘the 
fragile creature of Italian origin’, as 
Pinero caUed her — ^had her chance. From 
the moment that she walked upon the 
stage of the St. James’s on the night of 
27 May 1893, her success was astonishing, 
hirs. CampbeU had a dark Italian beauty 
and a rich and expressive voice: it was 
soon realized that none of her contempor- 
aries had her gift for portraying passionate, 
complex women, ‘the flash and gloom, the 
swirl and the eddy, of a soul tom by 
supposed inteUectual emotion’, as (Sir) 
Edmund Gosse put it in a letter to her 
■'vritten in 1895. She might faU in the 
simplicities, but properly cast she was 
unexampled. AVilliam Archer wrote of her 
Paula: ‘Never was there a more imcoin- 
promisingly artistic piece of acting. It 
was incarnate reality, the haggard truth. 
John Daiddson in a letter to her written 
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Blossom. The financial loss was heavy. In she appeared -with Sir George Alexander 
April of the next year Mrs. Campbell had for the first time in seventeen years: the 
a deep personal grief when her husband part — one she had refused more than once 
was killed fighting in South Africa. Her and never liked — ^was Mrs. Chepstow in 
management remained unfortunate finan- the drama Bella Donna, by Fagan and 
cially, but she had a run of artistic Mr. Robert Hichens. After a re°nval at 
successes in such parts as Mrs. Daventry the St. James’s (June 1913) of The Second 
(Royalty Theatre, October 1900) in the Mrs. Tanqiteray and her performance of 
play Mr. and Mrs. Daventry, based by Leonora in The Adored One by Sir J. JI. 
Frank Harris [q.v.] on a scenario of Oscar Barrie [q.v,] (Duke of York’s Theatre, 
Wilde ; Mariana in a revival of Jose Eche- September 1913), Mrs. Campbell found 
garay’s play of that name (Royalty, May one of her last major successes, Eliza 
1901) ; and Mrs. Clara Sang, the bedridden Doolittle, the flower-girl Galatea of Mr. 
wife in Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s Beyond Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. ‘I invented 
Human Power (Royalty, November 1901). a Cocloiey accent and created a human 
During January 1902 she acted for the Eliza’ she wrote later of a part that she 
first time in New York, as Magda. Vnien played first at His Majesty’s (April 1014) 
she returned to London she appeared in a and afterwards in the United States, 
series of xmimportant productions inter- Mr. Shaw was always a firm friend: his 
rupted by one famous revival: that in letters to her are the croAwi of the 
which she played Melisande in French to autobiography which she published in 
the Pelleas of Sarah Bemliardt (Vaudeville 1022. 

Theatre, July 1904). According to W. L. During the rest of her career Mrs. Camp- 

Courtney [q.v.] in the Daily Telegraph, bell’s star slowly waned. She had such 
Mrs. Campbell’s Mdlisande was ‘in its effective parts as Rosalie la Grange in T/ie 
French form more gracious and childlike Thirteenth Chair (Duke of York’s, October 
and poetic than we have ever seen it 1917), George Sand in Madame Sand 
before’. After ‘a nightmare’, Mrs. Camp- (DukeofYork’s, Junel920),andAnastasia 
bell’s word for the melodrama The Bond- in The Matriarch (Royalty, May 1920). 
man by (Sir) Hall Caine [q.v.] (Drury Lane There were also revivals of Macbeth 
Theatre, September 1900) in which she (Aldwych Theatre, November 1020, with 
appeared as Greeba, there came the the American actor James K. Hackctt); 
triumph of a few Court Theatre matinees Hedda Gabler (Everyman Theatre, May 
of Ibsen's HeddaGabler (March 1907). Mrs. 1922); and Ibsen’s Ghosts (in which she 
Campbell, physically nothing like Ibsen’s played Mrs. Alving, Wjuidham’s Theatre, 
description, was a mistress of heat and March 1028). But much of her time was 
light and sound; she saw Hedda as ‘a spent in touring and her new parts were 
proud, intelligent woman, a well-bred few and unimportant. She never regained 
woman in the highest sense. A vital her full hold on the West End stage, and 
creature, suffocated by the commonplace.’ during the last years of her life she was 
Another visit to the United States of engaged chiefly in minor film work in 
America followed, and then an English America. To the end she retained her 
tour. Next Mrs. Campbell gave matindcs sense of humour and cutting wit. Off the 
at the New Theatre (November 1908) of stage she was tempestuous, tactless, and 
Arthur Symons’s version of Hugo von good-hearted ; upon it she was an actress 
Hofmannsthal’s Elektra and of Yeats’s in the grand manner. A modern critic, 
Deirdre. In January 1909 she played James Agate, said of her at her death : ‘ In 
Olive in Rudolf Besier’s Olive Latimer's my life I have seen six great actresses, and 
Husband (Vaudeville), and in September six only. These are Bernhardt, R6jane, 
of that year Mieris in the ill-fated False Mrs. Kendal, Ellen Terry, Duse, and Mrs. 
Gods by J. B. Fagan [q.v,], with Sir Patrick Campbell.’ She died of pneumonia 
H. Beerbolim Tree at His Majesty’s at Pau 9 April 1940. In 1914 she had 
Theatre. married, as his second wife, (Major) 

Mrs. Campbell spent the year 1910 in George Frederick Myddicton Cornwallis- 
America. Back in London she opened at West. By her first husband she had a son, 
the Haymarket (March 1911) in Besier’s who was killed in action in France in 1917, 
Lady Patricia. Here it was said of her that and a daughter, Stella Patrick Campbell, 
she burlesqued with much humour both an actress who appeared often with her 
herself as an actress and the kind of mother. 

woman she had been impersonating for so A portrait of 3\Irs. Campbell as Paula 
long. At the St, James’s (December 1911) Tanqueray was painted by Solomon J. 
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Solomon in 1894, and another ■was painted 
by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. 

[TAe Times, 11 April 1940; Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, My Life and Some Letters, 1922; 
H. Hamilton Fyfe, Sir Arthur Pinero's Plays 
and Players, 1930; G. Bernard Shaw, Our 
Theatres in the Nineties, vol. in, 1932 ; A. E. W. 
Mason, Sir George Alexander and the Si. James' 
Theatre, 1935; James Agate, Ego 4, 1940; 
Who 's Who in the Theatre, 1939.] 

J. C. TaE'wiff. 

CAIMPBELL, JAIMES HENRY RIUS- 
SEN, first Bahon Glenavy (1851-1931), 
Irish la-wyer and politician, -was horn at 
Terenure, Dublin, 4 April 1851, the 
youngest son of William Mussen Campbell, 
an officer in the Dublin metropolitan 
police, by his -wife, Delia, daughter of 
Henry Francis Graham Poole, of Newto'wn 
Abbey, co. ICildare. He •was educated at 
Kingstown, co. Dublin, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he won a classical 
scholarship and was a senior moderator in 
both classics and history. As a speaker he 
was outstanding, and won the college 
historical society’s gold medal for oratory. 

CaUed to the Irish bar (King’s Iims, 
Dublin) in 1878 Campbell rapidly became 
a leading junior on the North-Eastern 
circuit. His oratory won him distinction 
among such brilliant advocates as T. M. 
Healy, Edward Carson [qq.v.], and Sey- 
mour Bushe. He took silk in 1892 and was 
made a bencher of King’s Inns in 1894. 
He was called to the English bar by 
Gray’s Inn in 1899, and became a bencher 
in 1901 and K.C. in 1906, but practised 
little in England. 

Lilce most Irish barristers Campbell 
Was a politician. He became prominent as 
a imionLst. Elected to parliament for the 
St. Stephen’s Green di'vdsion of Dublin at 
a by-election in 1898, he lost tliis seat to 
the nationalists in 1900. In 1903, at 
another by-election, he was returned as 
one of the two members for Dublin 
University, Carson having been the other 
member since 1892. This seat Campbell 
held imtil he was raised to the bench in 
1916. An effective member, his speeches 
Were praised by A. J. Balfour. He held 
office as solicitor-general for Ireland from 
1901 to 1905 and as attorney-general for 
a short time in December 1905. He was 
Sworn of the Irish Privy Council in the 
last-named year. 

During the home rule controversy of 
1912 to 1914 Campbell, deeply involved in 
-the Ulster unionist movement, was a 
member of Carson’s provisional govern- 


ment. He was re-appointed attorney- 
general in April 1916 a few days before the 
Sinn Fein rising. In December 1916 he 
was made lord chief justice of Ireland, 
was created a baronet in 1917, and in June 
1918 was appointed lord chancellor of 
Ireland. In the last scramble for office 
before the setting up of the Irish Free 
State in 1921 he was induced to retire in 
favour of Sir John Ross [q.v.], and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Glena-vy, 
of MiUtown, CO. Dublin. 

Campbell’s experience as potential rebel 
in the Ulster provisional government and 
attorney-general after the rising of 1916 
had considerably modified his views on 
home rule. During the years 1918 to 1921, 
as head of the Irish judiciary while the 
country was in active rebellion, he had 
come to see that a change was ine'vitable. 
Accordingly when the Ii^h Free State was 
established he accepted the new regime 
and was made a member of its first senate 
of which he was elected chairman in 1922. 
He was a dominating figure, perhaps too 
strong for a chairman, and did not allow 
the senate to develop its independence. 
He was even known to adjourn the House 
to suit his own convenience. In the words 
of his fellow senator, W. B. Yeats [q.v.], 
‘handsome, watchful, -vigorous, dominat- 
ing, courteous, he seemed like some figure 
from an historical painting’. The chair- 
manship of the senate was his last office. 
In 1928 he did not seek re-election. 

Glena'vy was a convinced member of 
the Chmrch of Ireland and served on its 
synod. In private life he was a keen golfer 
and bridge player. He married in 1884 
Emily (died 1989), second daughter of 
John MacCuUagh, resident magistrate, of 
Newry, co. Down, and niece of the mathe- 
matician James MacCuUagh [q.v.]. They 
had three sons, the youngest of whom was 
kiUed in the war of 1914r-1918, and one 
daughter. Glenavy died in Dublin 22 
March 1931, and was succeeded as second 
baron by his eldest son, Charles Henry 
Gordon (bom 1885). 

There is a portrait of Glena'vy, by Sir 
WiUiam Orpen, at Gray’s Inn, and an- 
other, by Leo YTielan, is in the possession 
of his son. 

[The Times, 23 March 1931; private in- 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

DlABMm COITEV. 

CANNAN, EDWIN (1861-1935), econo- 
mist, was bom at Funchal, Madeira, 3 
Febmary 1861, the younger son of David 
Alexander Cannan, a native of Kirkcud- 
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brightshire, who held a business post in 
Australia at the time of the Vietoria gold 
rush, and in Edwin’s boyhood resided at 
Bournemouth. His mother, Jane Doro- 
thea Claude, who died eighteen days after 
his birth, was the daughter of a Liverpool 
merchant, of Huguenot descent. He was 
brother of Charles Cannan [q.v.]. 

Cannan was educated at .Clifton and 
Balliol College, Oxford. At Balliol, owing 
to illness and a consequent voyage roimd 
the world, he did not take an honours 
degree but, in the pass school, took 
political economy as one of his subjects. 
In 1885 he won the Lothian essay prize. In 
the introduction to his Economic Outlook 
(1912), he gave a characteristic account 
of the evolution of his studies as an 
economist. An essay, which was im- 
successfuUy submitted for the Cobden 
prize in 1886, was turned partly into his 
first book. Elementary Political Economy 
(1888), partly into a paper on ‘The Bear- 
ings of Recent Economics on Indivi- 
dualism, Collectivism, and Communism’ 
(republished in The Economic Outlook 
imder the title ‘ Economics and Socialism’) 
which was read to the Fabian Society in 
1889, and contained the germs of much 
that was most characteristic in his 
approach to the problems of economic 
policy. There followed three years ’ study 
of the works of earlier economists. This 
resulted in 1893 in A History of the 
Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 to 
1848, a work which, in spite of some 
protest at the sharpness of its strictures 
on the masters of the past, established 
his standing in the profession. 

On the strength of these writings and 
perhaps partly because it was bdievcd 
that his attitude to the main tradition of 
English political economy was much more 
unorthodox than in fact it actually was, 
when the London School of Economics 
and Pohtical Science was founded in 1895, 
he was among those who were invited to 
lectme on economics. Thenceforward, 
although, by a deliberate choice which 
sprang from the enjoyment of independent 
means, bis appointment was never on a 
full-time basis and he resided all his life 
at Oxford, his teaching at the school was 
the main preoccupation of his life. He 
was not created professor of political 
economy in the university of London 
until 1907. But throughout this whole 
period he was the effective head of the 
economics department and played an 
essential part in building up the main 


tradition of the school. He retired in 1920 
and devoted himself first to the prepara- 
tion of A Review of Economic Theory 
(1929), which embodies the substance of 
his great sixty-lecture course on principles 
of economics at the school, and is as 
much a miming disquisition on past 
theories and their genesis as an exposi- 
tion of contemporary doctrine. He then 
turned to a number of miscellaneous 
works, some arising from the presidency 
of the Royal Economic Society to which he 
was elected in 1932. The universities of 
Glasgow (1901) and Manchester (1927) 
conferred honorary degrees upon liim. He 
died at Bournemouth 8 April 1935. He 
married in 1907 his second cousin, 
Margaret Mary, eldest daughter of David 
Cullen, deputy-surgeon-general, of Chel- 
tenham. The only child of the marriage 
died in boyhood. 

The concern with the Iiistory of econo- 
mic thought, which showed itself in 
Cannan’s first major work, was an abiding 
interest throughout his whole career. In 
1895 he had the supreme good fortune to 
discover a set of student’s notes of Adam 
Smith’s Glasgow lectures which he pub- 
lished with a learned introduction and 
notes the next year (Lectures on Justice, 
Police, Revenue and Arms delivered in the 
University of Glasgow by Adam Smith . . . 
in 1763). Ri 1904 he published, in two 
volumes, what is acknowledged to be the 
standard edition of the Wealth of Nations. 
Later there came an edition of the Bullion 
Report (The Paper Pound of 1797-1821, 
1919). 

Cannan was a severe critic of the classi- 
cal economists. Many would say that he 
was too severe and that, in some instances 
at least, a better case could be made out 
for his victims than he was prepared to 
concede. Nevertheless, he was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the classical 
outlook — ^its long views, its wide perspec- 
tives, the broad humanity and cosmopoli- 
tanism of its approach. The questions 
which seemed to him to be important 
were the questions to which the classical 
economists attempted to provide an 
ansiver; the question regarding the main 
causes of the increase of wealth and the 
conditions determining its distribution. 
His text-book Wealth; A Brief Explanation 
of the Causes of Economic Welfare (1914) 
is still probably the best introduction to 
the study of the economic system from 
this point of view. He was much less 
interested in the questions of equilibrium 
and disequilibrium which have been the 
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main preoccupation of the present genera- 
tion of economists. He had a strong dis- 
like of the mathematical approach, and 
an almost passionate conviction that the 
important economic truths could he 
expressed, as he tried so hard to express 
them, in language which would be intel- 
ligible to laymen. Coupled with this was 
a sturdy suspicion of any speculative 
excursion which did not seem to have a 
more or less direct concern with practice. 
IVhile he would have rightly repudiated 
the suggestion that he was a classical 
economist malgri lui, for that would have 
suggested affiliations with the Ricardians 
■with their lack of a sense of history, it is 
probable that he would not have resented 
the suggestion of some continuity of out- 
look, if not of doctrine, with that of the 
author of the Wealth of Nations. 

Carman’s work in economics was not 
confined to the exposition and history of 
general theory. From a very early stage 
he took a lively interest in policy ; and he 
played a prominent part in the public 
discussion of the practical problems of the 
day. For many years he reviewed current 
goveminental publications for the Oxford i 
Economic Review ; and he served a term of 
office on the Oxford city coimcil. At an 
early stage, also, his interest in demo- 
graphy led to a prediction, many years 
ahead of other experts, of ‘The Probable 
Cessation of Growth of Population in 
England and Wales’ (Economic Journal, 
1895, reprinted in Economic Scares, 1933). 
His profoimd knowledge of local govern- 
ment and its history received classic 
expression in his History of Local Rates in 
England (1896: the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1912, contains very important 
additional matter). His criticisms and 
disquisitions on various aspects of econo- 
mic poUcy during and immediately after 
the war of 1914r-1918, reprinted in An 
Economist's Protest (1927), are marked 
by great practical insight and expository 
skill. It was in this last cormexion that 
he became involved in the great moiretary 
TOntroversies of the day — inflation, stabi- 
lization, rate of interest, the role of bank 
credit, and the like ; and the vigour of his 
Pole^cs on some of these topics, especi- 
ally in regard to the nature of baiik credit 
and the return to the gold standard, is 
probably responsible for the dispropor- 
bonate attention which has been ^ven to 
ms attitude towards these questions, to 
the neglect of his more solid and enduring 
Contributions. 

As a teacher Cannan was outstanding. 


Carlyle 

In lectures his delivery was poor. But his 
sense of the architecture of his subject 
was superb ; and his complete disin- 
terestedness and great learning and good 
sense, disguised behind a somewhat Jaunty 
informality which endeared him greatly 
to the young, exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon aU who came into contact with 
him. In the years following his death, 
owing partly to his lack of interest in those 
aspects of pure theory which were the 
main focus of attention in this coimtry in 
the inter-war period, and partly to his 
identification in the public mind .with 
certain practical policies in regard to 
money which, in their results, proved to 
be unfortunate, his reputation has tended 
to be somewhat under a cloud. But his 
contributions to pure scholarship and to 
our knowledge of the evolution of incen- 
tives and institutions are of lasting value. 
If it is fair to say that he ignored much 
that was good in the intellectual develop- 
ments of the inter-war period, it is equally 
fair to say that in his own work there is 
mueh that is novel and true that has not 
yet received full recognition. 

Cannan was a man of strong personality. 
A mordant wit and an abrupt manner 
concealed a character of strong attach- 
ments and infinite gentleness and sym- 
pathy. He possessed in a marked degree 
that characteristic British determination 
to assert his individual rights as a citizen 
; which has done so much for the rule of 
law in this country; and, although not 
litigious, if he thought that a principle 
was involved, he would go to any trouble 
and expense to defend it. He had little 
feeling for the arts, save for the modes of 
the sweet, wholesome English prose that 
he himself handled with such distinction. 
But he had a great interest in the day-to- 
day history of the face of England and he 
was a leading authority on roads which he 
studied for many years, first as an ardent 
cyclist, and then as a driver of a ‘baby’ 
Austin which he learned to drive at the 
age of sixty-six. 

[Economic Journal, June 1935 ; Clare Market 
Review, vol. xv. No. 3, and vol. xvi. No. 1, 
1935 ; personal knowledge.] 

Lionel Robbins. 

CARLYX.E, Sib ROBERT WARRAND 
(1859-1934), Indian civil servant and 
scholar, was bom at Brechin 11 July 1859, 
the elder son of James Edward Carlyle, 
minister of the Free church at Brechin, 
subsequently successively Free Church 
chaplain in Bombay, Berlin, and Pieter- 
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maritzburg, by bis Avife, Jessie Margaret, 
daughter of James Jlilne, of Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire. The original spelling of 
the name, Carlile, was altered by Robert’s 
grandfather, a kinsman of the famous 
Thomas Carlyle and brother-in-law of 
Edward Irving [q.v.] through Robert’s 
grandmother, 

Robert Carlyle was edueated privately 
and at Glasgow University and BaUiol 
College, Oxford. He passed the Indian 
civil service examination of 1878 and in 
1880 was posted to the old undivided 
province of Bengal. Here he spent his 
junior years in attaining the sound grasp 
of district administration which stood him 
in good stead thereafter. In 1897 he was 
collector of Darbhauga during one of the 
last serious Bihar famines, and was con- 
spicuous for his untiring personal super- 
vision of relief operations over a wide area, 
his excellent work being recognized by 
his appointment as C.I,E. in 1898. His 
next important appointment was that 
of inspector-general of police (1902), in 
which he gained the respect of all ranks. 
This was followed by promotion (1904) to 
the difficult post of olfieiating chief secre- 
tary to the government of Bengal (the 
appointment was confirmed in 1905), and 
thence to that of secretary to the govern- 
ment of India in the revenue and agricul- 
tural department at Simla (1907). He 
became a member of the governor-general’s 
coimcil in 1910, and was serving in that 
capacitj' during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst at the time of the 
momentous removal, in 1911, of the head- 
quarters of the government of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi. Of the -svisdom of that 
change he always entertained doubts. 

Secretariat work was never particularly 
congenial to Carlyle. His handwriting 
was curiously illegible, and he had no 
liking for debates in the legislative council. 
His strength lay in his thorough knowledge 
of administration, the soundness of his 
judgement, the fearless expression of 
his views, and the attractiveness of his 
personality. He was held in high regard 
by aU, both British and Indian, and always 
commanded the loyalty of those who 
served under him. He was appointed 
C.S.I. in 1910 and K.C.S.I. in 1911. 

Carlyle retired in 1915 and went to live 
in Essex. Tlienceforward his main in- 
terest lay in collaboration with his 
brother, Alexander James Carlyle, in the 
writing of ^ History of Mediaeval Political 
Theory in the West (C vols., 1903-1930). 
He also wrote an article on ‘The Political 


Theories of St. Thomas Aquinas’, which 
appeared erroneously above liis brother’s 
name, in the Scottish Review for January 
1896. He was a member of the Central 
Tribimal to consider adjustments between 
war service and necessary industrial 
activities (1916-1918) and a trustee of 
the IHng’s Fund (1919). 

Carlyle married in 1903 Isabel Jane, 
daughter of James Barton, of Famdreg, 
Dundallc, co. Louth. Lady Carlyle, whose 
house was always a gracious social centre, 
was indefatigable in organizing much 
needed comforts for the troops engaged in 
the Mesopotamian campaign, for which 
work she received the Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
medal in 1916. Tliere were no children of 
the marriage. After his retirement both 
Carlyle and his TOfe were much interested 
in the work of his cousin. Prebendary 
Wilson Carlile,foimder of the Church Army. 
Carlyle died at Florence 23 May 1934. 

[The Times, 28 May 1084} private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

Henhy WnEELEn. 

CAROE, william DOUGLAS (1857- 
1938), architect, was bom at Great Crosby, 
near Liverpool, 1 September 1857, the 
younger son of Anders ICruise Caroe, 
Danish consul at Liverpool and a natura- 
lized British subject, by his tvife, Jane 
Green. He was educated atRuabon Gram- 
mar School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was a senior optime in the 
mathematical tripos of 1879. 

Caroe was articled to J. L. Pearson 
[q.v.], and after completing his articles 
he remained on in Pearson’s office on a 
gradually diminishing part-time basis 
while he built up his oivn practice. It was 
at this period that he was responsible 
imder Pearson for a great deal of the 
detailing of Truro Cathedral. His own 
practice at that time included a large 
amoimt of work in Ireland — houses, farm 
buildings, and stables — and his church 
work in England grew rapidly. In 1805 
he was appointed architect to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners and the Charity 
Commission and held the post xmtil his 
death. A vast amount of ecclesiastical 
work passed through liis hands in these 
years. He acted as consulting architect to 
the diocesan boards of finance of Lichfield, 
Canterbury, Bath and Wells, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He was arciiitcct to the 
cathedrals of Canterbury, Durham, South- 
well, St. Davids, Brecon, and Jerusalem, 
and to many churches, including Great 
Malvern Priory, Tewkesbury Abbey, 
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Romsey Abbey, and St. Peter’s, Wolver- 
hampton. He built or reconstructed tbe 
archbishop’s palace at Canterbury, and 
the bishops’ palaces at Aberg^vili, South- 
well, Bristol, St. Albans, Llandaff, Roches- 
ter, and Wolvesey (Winchester). He was 
also the designer, among other buildings, 
of the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire at Cardiff, the Ted- 
dington laboratories of the National 
Physical Laboratory, the offices of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in MUlbank, 
Wycombe Abbey School, Sherborne 
School for Girls, North Foreland School, 
Broadstairs, new buildings for Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and the churches of 
St. David, Exeter, St. George, Leicester, 
SS. Andrew and Patrick, Elveden, Suffolk, 
St. Helen, St. Helens, Lancashire, and St. 
Ninian, Douglas, Isle of Man. He designed 
internal fittings for many hundred medie- 
val churches, including St. Mary’s, W eston 
Zoyland, Winchester College Chapel, and 
St. Mary’s, Cardigan, and bet^veen the 
years 1887 and 1937 he was responsible 
for the structural restoration of many 
medieval buildings including the churches 
of St. HUda, Hartlepool, and St. Michael, 
Stanton Harcourt; he also did important 
restoration work at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He designed the monuments to Arch- 
bishop Temple in Canterbury Cathedral, 
to Bishop Owen in St. David’s Cathedral, 
to Bishop Satterlee and Bishop Harding 
in Washington Cathedral, U.S.A., and to 
Bishop Ridding in Southwell Cathedral. 
He was a member of the first commission 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1912, when he 
signed a minority report with (Sir) Horace 
Darwin [q.v.], and acted as adviser to the 
Norwegian government on Trondhjem 
Cathedral. He received the Order of St. 
Olaf of Norway, and was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British ArcMtects 
in 1890, 

Caroe’s publications include two books, 
Sejton (1893) and King's Hostel, Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1909). He edited 
‘Tom Tower', Christ Church, Oxford. Some 
Letters of Sir C. Wren to J. Foil (1923). 
He married in 1891 Grace Desborough 
(died 1947), daughter of John Randall, 
barrister, of London, and had two sons 
and one daughter. He died at the house 
'Which he had built at Kyrenia in Cyprus 
25 February 1938. 

Caroe was a man of forceful character 
and great energy and business capacity. 
He was a faithful representative of what 
may be considered the closing phase of the 
Gothic revival which reached its climax 

IS3t 


in the work of Iris master, Pearson, and of 
G. P. Bodley [q.v.], and gave way in its 
turn to later developments which aimed 
at the spirit of Gothic architecture rather 
than at the close reproduction of period 
methods and details. 

A crayon drawing of Caroe is in the 
office of his firm at 3 Great College Street, 
Westminster. 

[The Times, 1 and 4 March 1938 ; Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 11 
April 1938; Builder and Architect, 4 March 
1938 ; private information.] 

Ian MacAusteb. 

CARPENTER, Sm (HENRY CORT) 
HAROLD (1875-1940), metallurgist, was 
born at Clifton, Bristol, 6 February 1875, 
the second son of William Lant Carpenter, 
engineer, of Bristol, by his wife, Annie 
Grace Viret. He was a grandson of W. B. 
Carpenter [q.v.] and a great-great-grand- 
son of Henry Cort [q.v.], the inventor of 
the puddling process for iron. Owing to his 
father’s early death, his mental develop- 
ment was much influenced by his uncle, 
J. Estlin Carpenter [q.v.]. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and at East- 
bourne College for a year and in 1898 
entered Merton College, Oxford, as a post- 
master, Having obtained a first class in 
natural science in 1896, he studied organic 
chemistry at Leipzig and took his Ph.D. 
at the end of two years. He then worked 
with W. H. Perkin [q.v.] at the Owens 
Allege, Manchester, xmtfi 1901, when he 
was appointed to take charge of the new 
departments of chemistry and metallurgy 
at the National Physical Laboratory. 
His interest soon slufted from organic 
chemistry to metallurgy, and from 1905 
he confined his work to that subject, his 
first original contribution, with B. F. E. 
Keeling, being a study of the alloys of 
iron and carbon, involving accurate 
measurements in the range of high tem- 
peratures. This difficult investigation, es- 
tablishing the main features of the system, 
was followed by studies of the structure 
of other alloys, specially the complex 
alloys of copper with aluminium. 

In 1906 Carpenter was invited to occupy 
the new chair of metaUurgy in the univer- 
sity of Manchester, where he built up a 
school of research, investigating tool steels 
and various complex aUoys containing 
copper and aluminium. The growth of 
cast iron was traced to the penetration 
of oxygen along the surface of the flakes of 
graphite. He left Manchester in December 

1913 for the chair of metallurgy at the 
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Royal School of IMines, South Kensington, elude only one hook, a two-volume work 
but before taking up the duties he made a on Metals, written in collaboration Avith 
six months’ tour of Canada and the IVIr. J. M. Robertson and published in 
United States of Ameriea in order to 1939, remarkable for its elear exposition 
study metallurgical operations on a large ofthe main facts ofthe structure of metals 
scale. At the Royal School of IMines, and alloys. 

however, he devoted himself mainly to the [The Times, 16 September 1040 ; Obituary 

metallographic side of the subject. In a Notices of Fellows of the lioyal Society^ No. 10, 
series of papers, mostly in collaboration December 1041 (portrait); Journal of the 
with Miss C.' P. Elam (Mrs. Tipper), he Iron and Steel Institute, vol. cxlii, 1040; 
followed the process of recrystallization Mctallurgia, October 1040; personal know- 
of metals wliieh had been deformed, in ledge.] C. H. Desch. 

the course of which means were devised 

for growing crystals of metals, especially CARSON, EDWARD HENRY, B.vron 
aluminium, large enough to allow of a Causon, of Duncairn (1854-1935), Ulster 
study of their mechanical properties, leader and lord of appeal in ordinary, was 
This research laid the foundation of later born in Dublin 9 February 1854, the 
work on single crystals. Other papers, second son of Edward Henry Carson, a 
in collaboration wth Mr. John Monteath cml engineer practising in that city, by 
Robertson, described, more minutely than his ■wife, Isabella, daughter of Captain 
before, the changes of structure in carbon Peter Lambert, of Castle Ellen, Athcnry, 
steels when heated or cooled through the co. Gal-a’ay, a descendant of General Jolm 
critical range of temperature. The pro- Lambert [q.v.]. He was educated at 
duction of well-formed crystals of oxide Portarlington School and at Trinity College, 
of iron heated under a reduced pressure Dublin, where he studied law, although 
of oxygen was also studied, as was the his first inclination was towards architec- 
structure of native metals, these subjects ture. After taldng his degree, he was 
being linked by a common interest in the called to the Irish bar (King’s Inns, 
processes of gro-svth of crystals. Dublin) in 1877 and by 1880 had become 

Carpenter successively filled the presi- kno\vn to solicitors as ‘a desirable junior’, 
dential chairs of the tliree principal so that three years later he was much in 
metallurgical institutes, being president demand both in the Dublin courts and on 
of the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy the Leinster circuit. Tn 1887 he became 
(1934), of that of Metals (1918-1920), and junior counsel to the attorney-general, 
of that of Iron and Steel (1935-1937). He John Gibson, on whose elevation to the 
had been instrumental in foimding the bench in 1888 Peter O’Brien (aftenvards 
Institute of Metals, and as chairman of Lord O’Brien, q.v.) continued Carson as 
a Treasury committee was responsible in his counsel. As junior crown prosecutor 
1929 for a report which resulted in im- he conducted several important criminal 
proving the status of professional men in trials until, in 1889, he took silk. At the 
government service. He was elected instance of A. J. Balfour, who had formcfl 
F.R.S. in 1918 and knighted in 1929. He a high opinion of him, he was appointed 
received the honorary degree of D.Met. solicitor-general for Ireland in June 1892, 
from the imiversity of Shefiield and that only 'two montlis before the end of Lord 
of D.Sc. from the university of Wales. He Salisbury’s second administration. In 
also received numerous gold medals, July he was returned to parliament as one 
including the Japanese Honda medal of the members for Dublin University, a 
(1940). Beat -wliich he continued to hold for 

Carpenter married in 1905 Ethel Mary, t-wenty-six years. He then determined to 
daughter of George Henry Lomas, of explore the -wider field open to talent 
Brooklands, Cheshire; there were no across St. George’s Channel, and he was 
children of the marriage. called to the English bar by the Middle 

In the war of 1914-1918 Carpenter Temple in 1893, becoming Q.C. the follow- 
served on the Admiralty Board of Inven- ing year. In due course he -was elected a 
tion and Researcli. On the outbreak of bencher (1900) and treasurer (1922) of liis 
war in 1939 the metallurgical department Inn; he had been a bencher of King’s Inns 
of the Royal School of Mines was trans- since 1891. 

ferred to Swansea, and it was -vvliile on a Carson’s first suecess at the English bar 
country walk that he succumbed to heart was in the libel action brought in 1895 by 
failure 13 September 1940. Oscar Wilde [q.v.] against the Marquess 

Carpenter’s numerous publications in- of Queensbeny, which caused him to be 
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acknowledged by common consent as one 
of the foremost advocates at the bar. 
Although he was invited to take office 
when the unionists gained power in 1895, 
Carson refused: he was at the height of 
his powers as an advocate, and he felt it 
necessary to devote himselJf to his profes- 
sional career. In 1900, however, ha^ang 
been sworn of the Irish Privy Council in 
1896, he became solicitor-general for 
England, an office wliich involved a knight- 
hood and which he held until the fall of 
the imionist administration in December 
1905, when he was sworn of the Privy 
Council. In January 1910 he was chosen 
as leader of the Irish unionists in the 
House of Commons on the retirement of 
W. H. (afterwards Viscount) Long [q.v.] 
from that position. On the resignation of 
Balfour himself from the leadership of the 
opposition in the next year, Carson was 
one of the four men canvassed as possible 
successors, but he refused to allow his 
name to go forward, preferring to devote 
all his energies to the service of Irish 
unionism. JIany years afterwards he said : 
‘From the day I first entered parliament 
up to the present, devotion to the union 
been the gm'ding star of my political 

Even though the liberals had promised 
that no home rule bill should be intro- 
duced during the parh'ament elected in 
1908, Carson saw that a hberal admini- 
stration constituted a grave menace to the 
union, and he promoted to the best of his 
ability the close organization of the rank 
and fie of the loyalists of Ulster ; in 1907 
he vigorously opposed the devolution 
scheme which, as it was also rejected by 
the nationaliste, remained stillborn. In 
the battle over the parliament bill (1910- 
1911), his speeches were directed to show- 
hig the effect that this measure would have 
ra the Irish problem, for if the veto of the 
House of Lords were aboh'shed, the 
passage of home rule was assured. 

ln_ 1911 the Ulster Unionist Council 
Appointed a commission ‘to take im- 
mediate steps, in consultation with Sir 
Edward Carson, to frame and submit a 
constitution for a provisional government 
m Ulster’. For this post of Ulster leader, 
Carson had aU the quaUties necessary; 
readiness to accept responsibility, insight, 
courage, resource, and single-minded sin- 
'^Ity for the cause. At a great demon- 
stration on 23 September, at Craigavon, 
^ear Belfast, he was welcomed as the new 
kader, and in a speech in reply to ad- 
dresses declaring for resistance to the 


jurisdiction of a Dublin parliament, he 
declared that the people of Ulster and he 
joined together would yet defeat ‘ the most 
nefarious conspiracy that has ever been 
hatched against a free people’ and called 
on them to be ready themselves ‘to be- 
come responsible for the government of 
the Protestant Province of Ulster’. The 
appeal was heard, and in spite of extreme 
provocation and threats, the discipline 
maintained by him prevented any out- 
break of disorder in Ulster. 

In 1912 the Ulster Volimteer Force was 
raised, and application was made to the 
magistrates for permission to drill. It was 
granted, and soon battalions sprang up all 
over the province to form the nucleus of 
the body which gave substance to the 
declaration that Ulster intended to govern 
the districts over which she had control. 
On 9 April 1912, at a great demonstration 
at Balmoral, near Belfast, Bonar Law, 
after assuring Ulster of the support of 
English xmionists, shook hands with 
Carson as a visible sign of the pledge amid 
great enthusiasm. 

Wien in the committee stage of the 
home rule bill an amendment was put 
down by Thomas Charles Reginald Agar- 
Robartes, hberal member for St. Austell, 
to exclude the coimties of Antrim, Down, 
Deny, and Armagh from the jurisdiction 
of the Dublin parliament, Carson advised 
that it should he supported. His colleagues 
had doubts, but their faith in his judge- 
ment was such that they unanimously 
supported him. Once more, at a gathering 
at Blenheim on 29 July, Bonar Law 
pledged the support of the unionists of 
England, and Carson announced that the 
people of Northern Ireland would shortly 
challenge the government to interfere with 
them if they dated, and would await the 
result with equanimity. This was followed 
by the drafting of a bond or sacred obliga- 
tion, which at first was intended to be 
worded according to the Scottish national 
covenant of 1581 ; but this was found to 
be impracticable, and a new covenant was 
drawn up which was to be signed all over 
the province on 28 September, known as 
‘Ulster day’. Carson described the cove- 
nant as a step forward, not in defiance, 
but in defence, not in a spirit of aggression 
nor of ascendancy, but with a full know- 
ledge that Ulster would carry out eveiy- 
thing which it meant, whatever the 
consequences. Folloudng this up, Carson 
moved, in January 1913, the exclusion of 
the whole pTO^'ince of Ulster from the 
scope of the bill. The amendment was 
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defeated, although Carson’s speech made 
a powerful impression, and on 16 January 
the bill was read a third time. A fortnight 
later it was defeated in the Lords by a 
majority of 257, but it had only to be 
passed again in two succeeding sessions 
in order to become law, and therefore 
preparations were pushed forward in 
Ulster, plans were adopted for a provisional 
government, and Carson, accepting the 
chairmanship of the central authority, 
said Ulster might be coerced into sub- 
mission, but in that case she would have 
to be governed as a conquered coimtry. 
To the guarantee fund of £250,000 for 
members of the Ulster Volunteer Force: 
and their dependents who might suffer as 
a result of their ser\dces, Carson subscribed 
immediately £10,000. 

The importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion into Ireland having been prohibited 
by royal proclamation in December 1913, 
correspondence took place between Carson 
and the prime minister, H. H. Asquith, 
which many people looked upon as the 
forenmner of some concessions on the part 
of the government. Carson, however, 
kno^vmg how much the government was 
in the hands of the nationalists, had no 
illusions on the subject, and his scepticism 
was shown to he well founded Avhen, on 
the second reading of the bill on 9 March 
1914, the prime minister was only able to 
offer ‘county option’ with a time limit of 
six years. Carson described the offer as 
‘sentence of death with a stay of execu- 
tion’, but he noted with satisfaction that 
the government had admitted the prin- 
ciple of exclusion. The debate was ad- 
journed, but on 14 March at Bradford 
Mr. Winston Churchill made a grave 
speech clearly hinting that if Ulster refused 
the offer of the prime minister, force 
would be employed, and concluded; ‘Let 
us go fonvard together and put these grave 
matters to the proof.’ IVliat this meant 
was revealed when it was announced that 
warships had been dispatched to Lamlash 
in the Isle of Arran, and that extra troops 
were to be rushed into Ulster. The im- 
mediate sequel was the ‘Curragh incident’ 
(20 jSIarch), and the imminence of civil 
war was brought home to the world. 
Lastly, when the gun-running at Larne 
(24 April) was denounced by Asqjiith as a 
grave and impreeedented outrage, Carson 
replied that he took full responsibility for 
everything that had been done. The 
prime minisjter then assured the House of 
Commons that the government would, 
without delay, take proper steps to vindi- 


cate the authority of the law; hut there 
the matter ended, for no steps whatever 
were taken. 

The promised amending biU was intro- 
duced and passed the Commons (25 May), 
but on 8 .July the Lords substituted the 
permanent exclusion of the whole province 
of Ulster in the place of ‘county option’. 
Rumours reached Carson that there were 
differences of opinion in the Cabinet over 
the amending bill. At the subsequent 
conference of party leaders opened at 
Bucldngham Palace on 21 July, Careon 
and James Craig (aftenvards Viscount 
Craigavon, q.v.) attended as the Ulster 
representatives, and when, on 24 July, it 
broke down on the question what portion 
of Ulster should be excluded, the amend- 
ing bill, -with ‘county option’, was put 
down for second reading on 30 July. By 
then, however, the country was on the 
brink of war, and at Asquith’s request, in 
order to avoid domestic controversy at 
such a crisis, Carson and Bonar Law con- 
sented to the postponement of the pro- 
ceedings on the amending bill, on the 
express assurance of the prime minister 
that ‘tills was of course without prejudice 
to its future’. War having broken out in 
August, a party truce was proclaimed on 
the terms that no controversial measures 
were to be taken, but the prime minister 
provoked the protest of the whole unionist 
party by advising the royal assent to the 
home rule bill, although at the same 
time announcing a bill suspending its 
operation until after the war, and saying 
that ‘as an integral part of the proposals’ 
the government would introduce an 
amending bill before the Irish government 
bill could possibly come into operation. 
In the same .speech Asquith declared the 
coercion of Ulster to be ‘an absolutely 
unthinkable thing’ which he and his 
colleagues ‘would never countenance or 
consent to’. 

Together with the rest of the unionist 
party, Carson considered the government 
to have been guilty of a flagrant breach of 
faith in thus passing the home rule bill 
into law; nevertheless, he offered it the 
scr^dees of the Ulster Volunteer Force. In 
Belfast, on 80 September, he explained 
to the Ulster Unionist Council the position 
in regard to the postponement of the 
amending bill, and said that however 
unworthily the government had acted, 
their o^vn dutj' was to think of their 
country. Their country and the Empire 
were in danger; England’s difficulty was 
their difficulty and England’s sorrows had 
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been, and always would be, their sorrows. 
He therefore said to the Ulster volunteers : 
‘ Go and help to save your country ; go and 
win honour for Ulster and for Lreland.’ 
Next morning he marched at the head of 
the North Belfast volunteers to the Old 
Toto Hall where they were enrolled as 
the first unit of the now famous 36th 
(Ulster) division. 

In Asquith’s administration of May 
1915, Carson was appointed attorney- 
general. In the eighteen months of its 
existence, he became more and more 
dissatisfied with the way in which the 
government was being conducted, holding 
strong views about the delay in applying 
conscription, the necessity of a retreat 
from the Dardanelles, and the dishonour 
of Great Britain’s abandonment of Serbia 
after the pledges given by Sir Edward 
Grey. The exigencies of war having still 
required the further postponement of 
the amending bill, Asquith renewed his 
pledge on the matter, but after the Easter 
rebellion in Dublin in 1916, the govern- 
ment, to the astonishment of everyone, 
proposed that negotiations should be 
opened for an arrangement for bringing 
the Home Rule Act into immediate opera- 
tion, subject to an amending bill exclud- 
ing the whole or a portion of Ulster. On 
behalf of the government, Lloyd George 
asked Carson to go to Belfast to try to 
persuade the people there to agree to the 
exclusion of the six counties, ^rson con- 
sented, solely, as he said, ‘on account of 
the representations made to me as to the 
urgency of the matter for the prosecution 
of the war and the encouragement of 
America to join the Allies. The Ulster 
people, with equal reluctance, authorised 
me to assent on their behalf, while pro- 
testing that their devotion to the union 
remained imimpaired.’ 

Before leaving on this difficult mission, 
Carson had received a letter from Lloyd 
George ‘ asstiring him that the six county 
area would be permanently excluded from 
the act of 1914’. Meanwhile the national- 
ist leaders had persuaded their followers 
to agree to this policy of exclusion, but 
they maintained that a promise as to its 
temporary character had been made to 
them. On this misunderstanding the 
negotiations broke down. On 24 July 
Lloyd George gave another assurance that 
under no conditions did the present 
government or any member of it contem- 
plate forcing the six counties into a home 
rule government against their will. 

Carson’s resignation from office in 


October 1916 heralded the break up of 
Asquith’s administration. Under Lloyd 
George, -who became prime minister in 
December 1916, Carson accepted office as 
first lord of the Admiralty. His admiration 
for the men of the navy was unbounded 
and he avowed that the glory of success 
belonged only to the officers and men of 
the ships. His whole duty lay in serving 
them, in seeing that they got aU that they 
required for their support in guns, 
ammunition, and comfort. 

Carson had said : ‘ I myself woiild never 
have accepted office in [Lloyd George’s] 
government except on the distinct imder- 
standing that no attempt would be made 
to violate these reiterated pledges not to 
put Ulster under Home Rule.’ Neverthe- 
less, T. P. O’Connor [q.v.] once more 
raised the question in the Commons on 
7 March 1917, and Lloyd George in his 
speech on that occasion pointed out that 
‘in the north-eastern portion of Ireland 
you have a population as hostile to Irish 
rule as the rest of Ireland is to British 
rule, as alien in blood, in religious faith, 
in traditions, in outlook — as alien from the 
rest of Ireland in this respect as the in- 
habitants of Fife or Aberdeen’. In May, 
under pressure from the prime minister, 
Carson consented to the setting up of a 
convention of representative Irishmen 
under the chairmanship of Sir Horace 
Plunkett [q.v.], and it was said by Lloyd 
George that if this body could propose a 
settlement ‘by substantial agreement’, 
the government would introduce legisla- 
tion to give effect to it. But after it had 
sat for many months, the prime minister 
admitted that in the report of the con- 
vention there was no ‘substantial agree- 
ment’. In January 1918, on learning that 
Lloyd George was intending to introduce 
a home rule bill for the whole of Ireland, 
which it was generally assumed would be 
based on the majority report from which 
all the Ulster delegates had dissented, 
Carson, who had left the Admiralty in 
order to become a member of the War 
Cabinet in July 1917, resigned from the 
government. 

The joint letter issued by Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law on the eve of the general 
election of December 1918 gave a solemn 
pledge that only when the condition of 
Ireland was sufficiently settled would the 
Home Rule Act of 1914 be put into force, 
and that the policy of the government, if 
again returned to power, was to exclude 
the six counties of north-east Ulster from 
its operation. Carson was shown this 
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letter and asked if he agreed with it. He 
replied in the ailirmative, and in response 
to representations from Belfast, consented 
to return to Westminster for the newly 
created Duncaim division of Belfast. No 
one realized more than Carson that the 
danger to Ulster was as great as ever and 
that while the Home Rule Act of 1914 
was likely to come into force at any time 
after the legal end of the war had been 
determined, no provision had been made 
for the amending bill. In December 1919 
Lloyd George, stating that tliree-fourths 
of the people of Ireland were bitterly 
hostile and were at heart rebels against 
the Crown and government, but that 
Ulster was a complete contrast which 
would make it an outrage to place her 
people imder the rest of Ireland, an- 
nounced that these were the considera- 
tions upon which he based his proposed 
legislation for the next session. 

When the Government of Ireland bill 
had been introduced on 25 February 1920, 
Carson went to Belfast and after a speech 
from him, the Ulster Unionist Council 
adopted a resolution disclaiming respon- 
sibility for the bill, but declaring that 
as there was no prospect of securing the 
repeal of the Act of 1914, the Ulster parlia- 
mentarj' representatives should not assume 
the responsibility of attempting to defeat 
it. Therefore when the rejection of the 
bill was moved on 31 March 1920, Carson 
rose and reiterated liis opposition to the 
very end to the whole policy of home rule 
for Ireland: ‘It will be fraught with 
disaster to your country and to mine. . . . 
The truth of the matter is there is no 
alternative to the union, unless separation, 
and anybody who will thinli out the 
circumstances will necessarily come to that 
conclusion. . . . What you are really going 
to do, and I wish to put it on record as my 
opinion, is to give a lever to your enemies 
by which they may, imder the guise of 
constitutional law, attain results wliich 
you know in your hearts will be absolutely 
fatal to your whole Empire.’ But he went 
on: ‘If I help to kill this bill, I bring 
automatically into force the Act of 1914’, 
and he added, ‘It may turn out, as the 
leader of the House said yesterday, that 
under this bill, if it passes, the only part 
of Ireland which iviU have a parh'ament 

is the part that never asked for it 

One thing I will promise you, that Ulster 
will do her level best with her parliament.’ 
And to the lord chancellor, F. E. Smith, 
Lord Birkenhead [q.v.], he wrote a letter 
wiiicli the latter read to the House of 


Lords on 22 November 1920. ‘We have 
agreed therefore, and have made up our 
minds that in the interests of Irdand, 
Great Britain and the Empire, the best 
and only solution of the question is to 
accept the present bill and endeavour to 
w'ork it loyally.’ Mlien therefore the 
Government of Ireland bill became law on 
23 December 1920, many people believed 
that the great struggle had at last come 
to an end. 

Carson now felt that his place should be 
taken by a younger man, and at a meeting 
of the Ulster Unionist Council held on 
4 February 1921 he announced Iiis resigna- 
tion as leader of the Ulster unionists. An 
urgent request to him to continue in ofiice 
was met by the plea that it was a case of 
age and energy, and that he felt himself 
unequal to the task of undertaking the 
initiation and establishment of the new 
Northern Ireland parliament. Three 
months later (24 May) he left the House 
of Commons on appointment as a lord of 
appeal in ordinary. As a compliment to 
his old constituency he took the title of 
Baron Carson, of Duneaim, and from his 
seat in the House of Lords he never 
ceased to guard the interests of Ulster. He 
strongly protested against handing over 
the southern loyalists to their enemies 
under the ‘treaty’ of C December with 
Sinn Fein. He also, on 11 May 1922, spoke 
very strongly in support of measures 
taken by the government for the protec- 
tion of the old Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and once more he called attention to the 
treatment by Sinn Fein of British subjects 
in Ireland. At the end of October 1929 he 
resigned liis office as lord of appeal in 
ordinary. 

In October 1920, in the course of a 
fortnight’s stay in Ulster, Carson received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and his last 
two visits were for the opening of the new 
parliament buildings at Stormont by the 
Prince of Wales in 1932 and for the im- 
veiling of his owm statue in front of these 
buildings in July 1933. 

Soon after his eightieth birthday (1934) 
Carson fell very seriously ill ivith bron- 
chitis, and although he recovered, his 
health was undermined and he died at 
Clove Court, Minster, Kent, 22 October 
1935. He was given a state funeral in 
Belfast and was buried in St. Anne’s 
Cathedral. 

Carson was twice married: first, in 1879 
to Sarah Annette Foster (died 1913), 
adopted daughter of Henry Persse ICir- 
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wan, of Triston Lodge, co. Galway, and 
had two sons and two daughters of whom 
the, elder son and younger daughter pre- 
deceased their father; secondly, in 1914 
to Ruby, elder daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stephen Frewen (afterwards 
Frewen-Laton), of Winton and Sigston 
Castle, Yorkshire, formerly commanding 
the 16th Lancers, and had one son, who 
was elected conservative member of 
parliament for the Isle of Thanet in July 
1945. 

Carson was one of the most remarkable 
and powerful advocates that the bar has 
ever produced, and one of the most con- 
scientious and fearless in defence of his 
clients’ interests. He had a shrewd and 
wide insight into human nature and his! 
persuasive influence was enhanced by the ; 
charm of his attractive personality. As a 
lawyer he was at his best in cross- 
examination and in his appeal to a jury, 
of which he was an acknowledged master. I 
His gift of searching cross-examination 
was aided by his piercing eyes and the| 
height of his thin sine\vy frame. He was ; 
certainly not a bully, as his enemies | 
sometimes suggested, but he overpowered i 
a witness with his penetrating eyes and 
the impression of commanding power. He 
was liked by all the juniors at the bar and 
respected by them, because he was never 
overbearing, pompous, or remote. He 
would never take a case unless he could | 
give his whole time to it. He cared nothing 
for money if it stood in the way of what 
he conceived to be his duty. In the 
Archer-Shee case (1910), in which he 
vindicated the honour of a young Osborne 
cadet against all the forces of the Crown 
and its law-ofHcers, he devoted ten days 
to the case for a nominal fee and turned 
away a brief for 1,500 guineas. He said to 
a friend after he had become a lord of 
appeal in 1921 : ‘ I died on the day I left 
the House of Commons and the bar.’ As 
a judge, he was fearless in his champion- i 
ship of right and in his passionate desire | 
to do justice and prevent oppression and j 
wrong. 

Carson was a great orator — ^perhaps the 
greatest of his time, if the test of oratory 
is its power to move men to the very 
depths of their souls — but he never 
attempted to be oratorical. He never pre- j 
pared set speeches. Lord Morley said to a | 
friend in reference to the greatest oration 
which Carson ever made (the speech in the 
House of Lords on the capitulation, as he 
regarded it, of the government to Sinn 
Fein): ‘It was so overwhelming in its 


I passionate sincerity that if a division had 
i been taken at that moment I should have 
trembled for the result.’ But Carson told 
the same friend: ‘I had prepared nothing, 
because I had a heavy case in the courts 
that day.’ 

To the eloquence, courage, and capacity 
of Carson in critical years, Ulster owes 
her existence, for it can be truly said that 
by his determined refusal to allow Ulster 
to be driven out of the union, he saved 
the province from being coerced into a 
separation from all that it held dear. His 
services to Ulster were made at great 
personal sacrifice vdthout the slightest 
consideration of the cost or the risk in- 
volved, and he was distinguished by a 
moral grandeur of character of which 
everj'body was conscious except himseK. 

Probably the best portrait of Lord 
Carson is that by P. A. de Laszlo in the 
Middle Temple. An oil-painting by Sir 
John Lavery, executed in 1921, is in the 
Belfast Museum and Art Gallery. A 
picture by the Ameriean artist Robert 
MaeCameron is in the possession of Lady 
Carson, as weU as a portrait of Carson as 
a young man by Julia Falkard. There is 
also a portrait by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
in the possession of Mr. Walter Carson. In 
the National Portrait Gallery, and also in 
the Belfast Museum and Art Gallery, there 
is an etching of the head by John George 
Day (1914) which is a striking likeness. 
The statue which stands in the grounds of 
the parliament buildings at Stormont is 
by L. S. Merrifield, who also executed a 
marble bust now in the possession of the 
Belfast Corporation. In Vanity Fair, 9 
November 1893 appeared a cartoon by 
‘Lib’ entitled ‘Dublin University’, which 
is considered an excellent likeness and was 
reproduced by Edward Marjoribanlrs as 
the frontispiece to his biography. 

pldward Marjoribanks, The Life of Lord 
Carson, vol. i, 1932; Ian Colvin, The Life of 
Lord Carson, vols. ii and iii, 1934, 1936; 
private information ; personal luiowledge.] 

D. L. Savort. 

CARTER. HOWARD (1874-1939), 
painter and archaeologist, was bom in 
London 9 May 1874, the youngest son of 
Samuel John Carter, animal-painter, of 
South Kensington, by his wife, Martha 
Joyce Sandys. He was educated privately 
and trained by liis father to be a draughts- 
man. At the age of seventeen (1891) he 
went to Egypt as assistant draughtsman 
on the staff of the Archaeological Smrvey 
of Egypt then being carried out by the 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. Early in 1892 after a grievous iUness 2 March 1939. He 
Carter joined (Sir) AV. M. FUnders Petrie was munarried. 

at El-Amarna and under him received four Times, 8 March 1080; Journal of 

months’ training in the art of excavating. Egyptian Archaeology, vol. xxv, 1030 ; personal 
In the autmnn of the same year he was knowledge.] PEHcrv E. NEWBEnnv. 

appointed draughtsman on the staff of 

the Archaeological Survey and worked CASH, JOHN THEODORE (1854— 
in the tombs of Beni Hasan and El- 1936), physician, was born at Manchester 
Bersheh in Middle Egypt. Late in 1893 16 December 1854, the yoimger son of 
he joined at Deir el-Bahari the staff of John Walker Cash, who retired from 
Edouard NaviUe with whom he remained business and took up farming near Leeds, 
six years making line-drawings of the by his wife, Martha Midgley. He was 
sculptured scenes and inscriptions in the educated at Bootham School, York, and 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut ; these draw- the Edinburgh CoUegiate School, and 
ings were published by the Egypt Explora- studied medicine at the university of 
tion Fimd in six volumes with letterpress Edinburgh, where he qualified M.B., C.M., 
by Naville (1896-1908). At the end of and M.R.C.S. (Eng.) in 1876 and gained 
1899 Carter was appointed by the a gold medal for his M.D. thesis in 1879. 
Egyptian government to be inspector-in- After graduation he studied the methods 
chief of the monuments of Upper Egjqit of pharmacological research in Berlin, 
and Nubia with headquarters at Thebes. Vienna, and Paris. He was then house 
In 1902 he began excavations in the physician at the Edinburgh Royal In- 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, dis- ifirmary, but returned to Berlin and after- 
covered the sepulchres of Hatshepsut (as wards moved to Leipzig, On coming to 
sovereign) and Tuthmosis rv, and installed London he began researches with (Sir) 
electric lighting in several of the larger T. L. Brunton [q.v.] at St. Bartholomew’s 
roj^al tombs at Thebes and in the rock- Hospital and from 1880 to 1884 published 
temple at Abu Simbel in Nubia. In 1903 many valuable pharmacological papers 
Carter was transferred to the inspectorate which are representative of a new and 
of Lower Egypt with headquarters at accurate scientific approach to the elucida- 
Tanta, but soon afterwards, owing to an tion of the actions of drugs. His elaborate 
incident with foreigners in which he and precise researches upon the various 
asserted that he had done no more than alkaloids ofaconitum, begun prior to 1886, 
his duty, he resigned and devoted himself paved the way for his pioneer endeavours, 
to water-colour painting as a profession, by researehes on the substituted am- 
Five years later (1908), at the urgent monias and benzene compounds, to lay 
request of (Sir) Gaston Maspero, then the fmmdations of a relationship between 
director-general of the Service of Anti- chemical constitution and pharmacological 
quities of Egypt, Carter returned in order action :thisinvestigation,published jointly 
to superintend the excavations in the with Brunton in the Philosophical Trans- 
necropolis at Thebes being conducted by actions of the Royal Society (1885, 1892), 
George Herbert, fifth Earl of Carnarvon indicated to synthetic chemists paths 
[q.v.]. During the war of 1914—1918, towards the discovery of new remedies, 
among other discoveries, he found and The high scientific standard of Cash’s 
cleared the long sought for tomb of researclies led to his appointment to the 
Amenophis I. On 4 November 1922 he regius cbair of materia medica and thera- 
made the great discovery which wifi peutics in Aberdeen University in 1886 
always be associated with his name, the and to his election as a fellow of the Royal 
tomb of IQng Tutankhamun with its Society in the following year. He was a 
extraordinary wealth of artistic treasures, skilled experimentalist, ingenious in dc- 
Carter’s records of the objects found and vising recording apparatus, and imbued 
his handling and packing of them for with the axiom that, in order to obtain 
transport down the Nile to Cairo were true results, the least disturbance of the 
a most brilliant achievement and occupied tissues was of paramormt importance. His 
no less than ten seasons (1022-1932). He gracious manner and cultured language as 
published The Tomb of Tui-ankh-Amen a lecturer iuspired honourable work by 
(3 vols., 1023-1933, vol. i in collaboration his students and his scientific example 
with A. C. Mace) and he had hoped to encouraged A. R. Cushny [q.v.] to adopt 
publish the full catalogue of all objects pharmacology ns his lifeworj^ 
found, but his health failed and the work Cash was dean of the faculty of medicine 

was unfinished. He died in Kensington at Aberdeen University and from 1011 
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to 1919 a member of the General Medical 
Council when he took a large share in 
editing the British Pharmacopoeia of 1914- 
He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. 

Cash’s chief recreation was a passionate 
devotion to salmon and trout fishing; he 
was an expert on the pathology of diseases | 
of the salmon, and a particidar salmon-fly 
bears his name. The opening of the 
salmon fishing season cordd always be| 
dated by his disappearance from the 
laboratory after months of continuous 
research. He retired from his chair in 1919 
and settled at Hereford where, on the 
Wye, he enjoyed his favourite pastime 
but continued to be keenly interested in 
pharmacological researches. He died at 
Hereford 30 November 1936 and is buried 
there. 

Cash married in 1881 Margaret Sophia 
(died 1924), youngest daughter of the 
statesman John Bright [q.v.], and had 
two sons and two daughters. His ac- 
complished wife painted the beautiful: 
water-colours used to illustrate his lectures 
on materia medica. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 6, January 1938 (bibliography 
and portrait); Aberdeen University Review, 
vol. xxiv, 1937 ; British MedicalJoumal, 1030, 
vol. ii, p. 1238 ; Lancet, 1030, vol. ii, p. 1420.] 
Walter J. Dilung. 

. CAVENDISH, VICTOR CHRISTIAN 
viTLLIAM, ninth Duke of Devonshike 
(1868-1938), was bom in London 31 May 
1868, the eldest son of Lord Edward 
Cavendish, youngest son of AVUIiam i 
Cavendish, seventh Duke of Devonshire 
[q.v.], by his wife, Emma Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of William Saunders 
Sebright LasceUes, third son of Henry 
Lascelles, second Earl of Harewood [q.y.]. 
He was a nephew of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinily College, Cambridge. 
When he came down from Cambridge, 
where he had been president of the 
Amateiu- Dramatic Club, he went into a 
firm of accountants in the City in order 
to gain experience, and in order to obtain 
a knowledge of legal principles he entered 
the Inner Temple. On the death in 1891 
of his father who had represented AA’est 
Derbyshire as a unionist, be succeeded 
him imopposed, becoming the yoimgest 
member of the House of Commons. In 
1892 he married Lady Evelyn Emily 
Mary, elder daughter of H. C. K. Petty- 


Fitzmaurice, fifth JIarquess of Lansdowne 
[q.v.]. They lived chiefly at Holker Hah 
in Lancashire where he carried on tradi- 
tions of the famous Holker herd of short- 
horns. A popular member of the House of 
Commons he was appointed treasurer of 
the household in 1900, and in 1901 he 
vmdertook the duties of a whip. From 
1903 to 1905 he was financial secretary to 
the Treasury. On the death in 1908 of 
his uncle S. C. Cavendish, eighth Duke of 
Devonshire [q.v.], he succeeded to the 
dxikedom, and in 1916 he was appointed 
governor-general of Canada in succession 
to the Duke of Connaught. 

During his tenure of the governor- 
generalship the Duke of Devonshire toured 
through the Dominion from east to west, 
from Nova Scotia to Vancouver. AVithout 
courting popularity he was exceedingly 
well liked and gained the confidence of the 
Meighen government without forfeiting 
the friendship of the liberals and agrarians . 
In 1922, the year after his return home, 
he declined the secretaryship of state for 
India in Lloyd George’s coalition govern- 
ment, but when at the end of that year 
Bonar Law offered him the office of 
secretary of state for the Colonies he 
accepted and thereby became involved in 
the preparations for the British Empire 
Exhibition held at Wembley in 1924, the 
fortvmes of which owed an immense debt 
to him for the particular care which he 
gave to it both before and after its opening. 
Without the knowledge of the public, he 
was a principal financial guarantor for its 
success. Relieved in the spring of 1925 
of the double strain of office and of the 
exhibition, he took continuous and violent 
exercise on his Irish estate, which caused 
a sudden collapse which endangered his 
life and left him something of an invalid 
for the rest of his days. 

AAffien Cavendish succeeded to the duke- 
dom he decided to live at Chatsworth 
as far as possible. But the Duke was 
careful to arrange that the public shoiild 
have access to the house and grounds, 
and he continued the same traditions at 
Bolton Abbey, where, as at Chatsworth, 
he was visited by King George V and 
Queen Mary. In 1926 he presented 
Pevensey Castle to the nation. In 1932 
he was elected president of the Royal 
: Agricultural Society of England, and he 
was vice-president of the Navy League 
j from 1909. 

: The Duke of Devonshire was sworn of 
' the Pri^y Council in 1905, and appointed 
G.C.V.O. in 1912 and K.G. and G.C.M.G. 
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in 1916. He was high steward of Cambridge 
University from 1923, and chancellor of 
Leeds University from 1909. He died at 
Chatsworth 6 May 1938, and was survived 
by his two sons and five daughters. He 
was succeeded as tenth duke by his elder 
son, Edward WiUiam Spencer, Marquess 
of Hartington (born 1895), whose elder 
son, WiUiam John Robert, Marquess of 
Hartington, was killed in action in France 
in 1944. 

A portrait of the Duke of Devonshire 
wearing the robes of chanceUor of Leeds 
University, by P. A. de Ldszlo (1928), is 
at Chatsworth: one of several copies is at 
Leeds University. 

[The Times, 7, 9, 11 May 1038.] 

E. I. Cahlyuj. 

CHALMERS, ROBERT, Bahon 
Chalmers, of Northiam (1858-1938), civU 
servant and master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, was born in London 18 August 
1858, the only son of John Chalmers, of 
Aberdeen, by his wife, Julia, daughter 
of Robert Mackay. He was educated at 
the City of London School under Edwin 
Abbott [q.v.], and in 1877 entered Oriel 
CoUege, Oxford, as a classical scholar. He 
obtained a first class in classical modera- 
tions in 1878 and a second class in natural 
science (biology) in 1881. 

Chalmers secured in 1882 the first place 
in the open competitive examination for 
the upper division of the civil service and 
was appointed a second-class clerk in the 
Treasury. He was promoted first-class 
clerk in 1894, principal clerk in 1899, and 
assistant secretary in 1903. In 1907 he 
accepted the post of chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, where he was 
largely responsible for the rearrangement 
under which, by the Finance Act of 1008, 
excise was transferred from the Inland 
Revenue department to the Board of 
Customs which now became the Board 
of Customs and Excise. In 1911 he returned 
to the Treasury as permanent secretary 
and auditor of the civil list. TSvo years 
later Chalmers was appointed governor of 
Ceylon, a country in which he was in- 
terested,' as one of his parerga was the 
study of Pali, Ceylon’s ancient language. 
But his time as governor was a troubled 
one, his ‘ spiritual home ’ was the Treasury, 
and he was glad to return there in 1916 as 
joint permanent secrctaiy with Sir T. L. 
Heath [q.v.] and Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Bradbury. Almost immediately, 
however, at ^Ir. Asquith’s request, he 
accepted, in Jlay, the post of under- 


secretary to the cliief secretary of Ireland, 
on the retirement of Sir Matthew Nathan 
[q.v.] after the Easter rebellion of that 
year. This was only a temporary appoint- 
ment, and he returned in September to 
his former office at the Treasury, which 
he held imtil his retirement in March 1919, 
his period of service being prolonged from 
August 1918 at the personal request of 
Bonar Law. He had been sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council in 1916. On Chalmers’s 
retirement the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(Sir) Austen Chamberlain, recorded in a 
Treasury minute: ‘There cannot be many 
instances in the long line of liis distin- 
guished predecessors where tasks of such 
difficulty and diversity have been heaped 
in quick succession on the shoulders of a 
single man.’ 

In 1924, on the death of Sir Adolphus 
Ward [q.v.], Chalmers, who had been 
raised to the peerage in 1919 as Baron 
Clialmers, of Northiam in the county of 
Sussex, accepted the mastership (which 
he retained until 1931) of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, a college with which he was 
already identified: his younger son, who 
had died of woimds in Jlay 1915, had been 
an imdergraduate there, and he himself 
had resided and taken an ad emdem 
degree from there in 1920. From 1920 
to 1922 he was a member of the royal 
commission on the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Chalmers was twice married; first, in 
1888 to Maud Mary (died 1923), daughter 
of John George Forde Pigott; secondly, 
in 1935 to Iris Florence, elder daughter 
of Sir John Biles [q.v.], and widow of 
Robert Latta, professor of logic at Glas- 
gow University. By his first -wife he had 
two sons, the elder of whom was Idlled 
in May 1915, and one daughter. He died 
at Oxford 17 November 1938, when the 
peerage became extinct. 

Chalmers was appointed C.B. in 1000, 
K.C.B. in 1908, and G.C.B. in 1910. He 
was elected an honorary fellow of Oriel 
College in 1918, and academic honours 
were showered upon him. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities 
of Glasgow (1013), Oxford (1923), Cam- 
bridge (1024), and St. Andrews (1030). He 
was a trustee of the British Museum (1924— 
1031); was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy (1027); and was president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1922-1025, 
years which included the society’s cen- 
tenary). Besides his works on Pali he was 
the author of a Jlistory of Currency in the 
British Colonies (1803). 
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Chalmers was a many-sided man, and 
the side which he presented to the official 
world, and to the world of Ceylon, Ireland, 
and Cambridge, was not always his most 
attractive side. It is a testimony to his 
merits that this did not affect his career. 
Tliose who knew him soon discovered that 
his mask of pomposity and cynicism con- 
cealed not only genuine kindness of heart 
and unostentatious generosity often 
secretly exercised, but an intense inward 
sensitiveness to niisfortune and suffering. 
He felt bitterly, although he never showed 
it, the deaths of his two sons, of whom 
he was very proud. Few of his younger 
colleagues at the Treasury knew that, as 
a young man, he had lived in the East End 
where be worked rmder Samuel Barnett 
[q.v.3, then vicar of St. Jude’s, IVhite- 
chapel, giving up all the time not required 
by his official duties at the Treasury to the 
social work of St. Jude’s and helping by 
personal contact the poor and the sick. 
If, in the civil service as a whole, his strict 
guardianship of the public purse made him 
respected rather than loved, his absolute 
integrity in the high positions which he 
occupied was generally recognized. In the 
Treasury itself his profound knowledge of 
financial procedure was a valuable asset ; 
and he had the faculty, such as few 
seniors possessed, of commimicating, by 
influence and example, his methods and 
his energy, if not his own powers, to those 
of his juniors who were able to profit by 
them. As master of Peterhouse, although 
he did not take a prominent part in the 
life of the university, he proved, in spite 
of his mannerisms, a real acquisition to his 
•.college as an institution, and a generous 
benefactor to the poorer scholars whom he 
helped lavishly by his hospitality, and 
from his private purse. 

[The Times, 18, 19, 26, and 28 November 
1938 ; P. E. Matheson, Lord Chalmers, 1858- 
1938 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. XXV, 1939 (portrait); oflicial reeords; 
personal knowledge.] Maukice Heai)I.am. 

CHAMBERL-AIN, (ARTHUR) 
NEVILLE (1869-1940), statesman, was 
the youngest of three members of his 
family who, in two successive generations, 
played great parts at the highest level of 
British statesmanship. He was born at 
Edgbaston; Birmingham, 18 March 1869, 
the only son of Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.], 
by liis second wife, Florence, daughter of 
Timothy Kenrick, of Birmingham. His 
half-brother (Sir Joseph) Austen Chamber- 
lain [q.v.], being set apart for a political 


career, passed from Rugby to Cambridge. 
Neville, who was to- go into business, 
returned home from Rugby and took 
commercial courses at Mason College, 
which was afterwards converted into 
Birmingham University. There he studied 
metallurgy and engineering design. From 
Mason College he entered the office of 
a firm of accovmtants where his mental 
alertness and quick mastery of financial 
problems were soon noted. 

In 1890 Joseph Chamberlain bought 
20,000 acres on the island of Andros in 
the Bahamas where he was advised that 
sisal could be profitably grown. There 
Neville went at the age of twenty-one 
(November 1890) to take charge of the 
development of the estate. For seven 
years he planned and toiled in the attempt 
to bring the enterprise to success. It was 
a life of extreme hardship, and all in vain: 
the soil was too thin for the crop. In 
the complete social isolation of those 
years, he found comfort in books, reading 
steadily and well in history, biography, 
and science. While his character was 
strengthened, the extreme loneliness of 
the life must have intensified the natural 
shyness and reserve which handicapped 
him for a time when he entered public life. 

Back at Birmingham in 1897, Chamber- 
lain began the business career which for 
many years absorbed all his energies. 
Although he then had no ambition for 
a parliamentary career, he was an ardent 
politician with a lively interest in local 
public affairs. No one could be of the 
household of Joseph Chamberlain and 
remain indifferent to the problems of 
government or to the individual’s civic 
responsibilities. But his father and brother 
were fully occupied by their public duties 
and, after the loss of precious time in the 
Bahamas, Neville felt that he must concen- 
trate on business until he had established 
an independent position. He soon became 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
industrial life of Birmingham and took 
an active part in the proceedings of the 
influential chamber of commerce. At the 
same time his lifelong interest in health 
questions was stimulated by work for the 
General Hospital, of which he became 
chairman. His life was broadening as 
Joseph Chamberlain’s had done a genera- 
tion before. There is, indeed, a remarkable 
resemblance between father and son, not 
only in the several main stages of their 
careers — business, city government, 
parliament. Cabinet — but (allo-wing for 
the seven lost years) in the timing of them. 
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Chamberlain was elected to the Birming- 
ham city coimcil in 1911, the year of his 
marriage to Annie Vere, daughter of 
Jlajor William Utting Cole, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, of Woodhay House, Newbury, 
who became an unfailing help in all 
phases of his public as of his private life. 
To city government he brought new 
vitality and enterprise. Under his chair- 
manship of the town planning committee, 
two Birmingham schemes for planning in 
buUt-up areas were the first to be sanc- 
tioned in tliis country. A still more notable 
personal achievement was the establish- 
ment in 1916, against the strong opposi- 
tion of banking interests, of the first 
municipal savings bank. Although it 
succeeded beyond expectation, it remains 
the only mimicipal institution of its land 
in the coimtry. 

Chamberlain’s very exceptional record 
in city government was noted outside 
Birmingham and soon widened his re- 
sponsibilities. In 1915 he was appointed a 
member of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic). A hapless experience in 
national war administration followed. In 
December 1916 Lloyd George, who had 
just succeeded Asquith as prime minister, 
proposed to relieve the strain on man- 
power by voluntary recruitment of labour 
for war industries. Chamberlain was made 
director-general of national service to 
organize and direct the work. In order 
that he might give his full time to the 
post, he resigned the lord mayoralty of 
Birmingham, to which he had been 
elected for a second term in the previous 
month. His efforts were fruitless. Within 
a few days of the appointment Lloyd 
George conceived a dislike of him and he 
was left -vvithout authority or equipment 
for his difficult task. He said afterwards 
that he was without instructions and 
without powers. After seven months of 
futility he resigned and returned to 
Birmingham. 

This unhappy episode was a turning- 
point in Chamberlain’s life. He was not 
the man to sit down quietly under failure 
that was not due to fault of his own. His 
mind was at last fixed on a career in 
national politics and, at the general 
election of December 1918, he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons as 
consers’ativc member for the Lady>vood 
di^’ision of Birmingham. He was then in 
his fiftieth year: there is no other instance 
of a prime minister who entered parliament 
so late. 

For four yearslChamherlain supported 


the coalition government of which his 
brother Austen was a leading member. 
He spoke seldom but always well. Voice, 
pose, and a lucid and incisive style recalled 
memories of his father. He was chairman 
of several departmental committees but 
rejeeted a suggestion of Bonar Law that 
he should accept government office; he 
no longer had any confidence in Lloyd 
George and would not serve xmder or with 
him. On the Irish ‘treaty’ of December 
1921 he supported the government. 

When the coalition fell in October 1922, 
Chamberlain was on his way home from 
a holiday in Canada. For the first time 
he and his brother were in different camps. 
Austen was the chief defender of the 
coalition at the Carlton Club meeting 
(19 October) whieh destroyed it; and he 
continued for a time longer his co-opera- 
tion withLloyd George. Bonar Law pressed 
Neville to join the new government and, 
having become definitely anti-coalition, 
he accepted office as postmaster-general. 
At once the prime minister was greatly 
impressed by his sound judgement and 
fine administrative gifts. Promotion came 
swiftly, and he rose easily to each suc- 
cessive post. There were four posts in 
a little over a year (1922-1924) : after the 
Post Office, the paymastership-general, 
the IVIinistry of Health (where he passed 
an important housing bill), and the 
chancellorship of the Exchequer. He was 
s^vorn of the Privy Council in 1922. 

In his first term at the Treasury (1923- 
1924), Chamberlain was a chancellor 
mthout a budget. Baldwin, who suc- 
i ceeded Bonar Law as prime minister in 
\ May 1923, having annoimced a policy of 
tariff reform, decided — against the ad\'icc 
of most of his colleagues, including 
Chamberlain — ^to appeal to the country 
in the autumn. Tlic conservative majority 
was lost and, with liberal help, Ramsay 
MacDonald [q.v.] formed the first labour 
government in January 1924. 

It was a sharp disappointment to 
: Chamberlain that when the conservatives 
[ secured a great majority in the following 
October, the party was once more com- 
Imitted against a general tariff. Baldwin 
offered him the Exchequer again but he 
preferred to retmm to the Ministry of 
Health ; Mr. Churchill, who had just 
rejoined the conservative party, went to 
the Exchequer. His first budget provided 
the finance of the wdows, orphans, and 
old-age pensions bill. This measure was 
suggested to Baldwin by Chamberlain 
while in opposition in 1024 and it was he 
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■who piloted the bill through the House 
in 1925. 

Chamberlain’s four and a half years 
(1924r-1929) at the Ministry of Health 
raised the department’s status and his 
own. Masterly eonduct of the difficult 
Rating and Valuation Aet of 1925 (whieh 
gave relief to agriculture and industry) 
put liim in the first rank of parliament- 
arians. By securing the full co-operation 
of private builders as weU as of the local 
councils, he solved the immediate housing 
problem; nearly a million houses had been 
buUt when he left office. In 1929 he 
passed the very important Local Govern- 
ment Act which reformed the Poor Law 
(boards of guardians were abolished) and 
recast the financial relations of the State 
and local authorities. 

At the general election of May 1929 
Chamberlain was returned for the Edg- 
baston di’vdsion of Birmingham, and held 
the seat until his death. With labour 
in office again, he, at Baldwin’s request, 
turned his attention to the re-organization 
of the conservative central office. A 
research department was set up and at 
once gave special consideration to the 
question of tariffs. The party leadership 
also came under re'view and, as chairman 
of the central office, he presented a critical 
memorandum which Baldwin so much 
disliked that for a short time it was 
thought that he would resign. 

In the financial crisis of August 1931, 
which destroyed the labour government, 
it -was Chamberlain who, until Baldwin 
returned from abroad, represented the 
conservative party in negotiations pre- 
ceding the formation of the pro'visional 
all-party government. In that he was 
again minister of health, but he succeeded 
Philip Snowden [q.v.] as chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the government was 
reconstituted in November after the 
general election, and he held the office for 
five and a half years. Drastic economies 
were necessary for several years before 
normal expenditure and revenue could be 
balanced. Throughout that trying period 
he directed policy ■with courage and 
sound judgement. Upon him also fell the 
brunt of negotiation and decision on war 
reparations, war debts, and Empire trade 
policy, this last being dealt ■with at the 
memorable Imperial Economic Conference 
held at Ottawa in 1932. 

Although, in the general election, the 
government was not committed on the 
fiscal question, Chamberlain secured 
Cabinet approval for a general ■tariff 


which, at a conunon standard of 10 per 
cent., was more for revenue than protec- 
tion. The free trade system, initiated 
eighty-six years before ■with the repeal of 
the Com Laws, was thus ended in 1932 ; 
and the settlement has not since been 
seriously challenged. In the same year 
a great salving in debt charges was effected 
by the conversion of £2,000,000,000 of the 
5 per cent, war loan to a 3J per cent, 
stock. 

By 1935 there seemed to be a good 
prospect of substantial -tax reductions; 
but hope of that vanished when, in ■the 
foUo^wing year, the government proposed 
an expenditure of £1,500,000,000 on re- 
armament ■within five years. This had 
been delayed to the point of danger, 
partly because of hostile public opinion, 
partly because a disarmament policy was 
still being pursued in the f^eague of 
Nations, and partly because the financial 
crisis in the early ’thirties was held to be, 
for the time, more important. As soon as 
that anxiety was relieved Chamberlain’s 
was the cliief political initiative in increas- 
ing the air estimates in 1934. He thought 
that Baldwin exaggerated the strength of 
labour opposition in the country and he 
desired to make rearmament the main 
issue at the general election in 1935. 

Dangers multiplied. Italy invaded Abys- 
sinia in October 1935 ; Hitler’s aggressions 
had already begun ; the Spanish civil war 
broke out in July 1936; the Japanese 
menace continually disturbed the Far 
East. Foreign affairs occupied more and 
more of the time of the Cabinet, and 
Chamberlain took an active part in the 
discussions. Labour party hostility ■to 
him, which reached the depth of bitterness 
after the Munich conference of 1938, was 
intensified in the Abyssinian war when, 
quite ■wrongly, he was widely regarded as 
pro-Italian and anti-League of Nations. 
He had been in fact a stout upholder of 
the League and in the Abyssinian crisis 
was ready, if the French had been ■willing 
to co-operate, to prevent or stop war. He 
supported League sanctions against Italy, 
and called for their abandonment only 
when their failure was manifest. 

In the summer of 1936 Bald^win, worn 
by the labours and anxieties of the time, 
decided to resign the premiership after the 
coronation in the foUo^wing May. There 
was no rival to Chamberlain as his suc- 
cessor and, ■witliin the inmost circle of 
high politics, it was knnwn for months 
before that he would be the next prime 
minister. It was ■with the warm approval 
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and goodwill of all his colleagues that he 
entered upon the ofiice on 28 May 1937. 

Chamberlain had thus been able to 
ponder, months in advance, over the grave 
responsibilities awaiting liim. The para- 
mount, inescapable problem now was 
national defence. German militarism, and 
its aggressive political direction, menaced 
the peace of the world. Great Britain was 
unprepared to meet it : and danger was so 
near that it had become imprudent to 
reveal her military weakness. The labour 
party’s opposition to rearmament still 
continued. 

The position was one of extraordinary 
difficulty. British and French military 
weakness was an incitement to German 
aggression, and prejudiced every effort by 
negotiation to stop the drift towards war. 
Could Germany and Italy be brought back 
into the comity of nations? In no other 
way could war be averted. It was the way 
which for nearly two years Chamberlain 
resolutely pursued. He knew the difTi- 
culties and, in particular, was not unaware 
of the sinister qualities of Hitler and 
Mussolini. But the pacification of Europe, 
which was the aim of his policy, could not 
be achieved without their collaboration, 
and not to seek it was to admit failure 
which he would not do while any hope of 
success remained. He often said that he 
would take no responsibility for war untU 
he had done everything possible to 
prevent it. 

Conversations with the Berlin govern- 
ment were opened in the early days of the 
new premiership. The German foreign 
minister accepted an invitation to come 
to London in June; but events in the 
Spanish civil war angered Hitler and the 
visit was never paid. Chamberlain then 
turned to Rome. Through the foreign 
secretary, Mr. Eden, he sent a message 
to Mussolini who, in a friendly reply, 
suggested the expansion of the Anglo- 
Italian ‘gentleman’s agreement’ of the 
previous January. It was arranged to 
begin negotiations in September, but here 
also the Spanish war barred the way. 

In November direct contact with Hitler 
cameaboutinacurious manner. Lord Hali- 
fax, who was a master of foxhounds as 
well as lord president of the Coimcil, went 
to Berlin for a national hunting exhibition. 
IMiile there he was invited to meet the 
Fiihret at Berchtesgaden. They had wliat 
Lord Halifax called a ‘free, frank, informal 
and confidential talk’. There was in tliis 
no movement away from France, whose 
government was at once informed of what 


happened. M. Chautemps, the premier, 
and M. Delbos, the foreign minister, came 
to London for discussion of the European 
situation; and, shortly afterwards, M. 
Delbos exchanged views with von Ncurath 
in Berlin. The way appeared to be clearing 
for Anglo-German negotiations. Sir Nevile 
Henderson, the British ambassador in 
Berlin, came to London' for consultation 
and returned with fuU instructions. At 
the same time von Ribbentrop, alreadj'' 
counted an enemy of Great Britain, was 
appointed foreign minister in the German 
government. A month passed before 
Hitler received the ambassador. He was, 
Henderson reported, in a bad temper, 
very angry with British newspapers, and 
resentful of any criticism of his relations 
with Austria. 

Hitler’s designs upon Austrian inde- 
pendence alarmed Mussolini who at tliis 
turning-point (February 1938) informed 
the British government that he was ready 
to open discussions covering all matters in 
dispute between Great Britain and Italy. 
Chamberlain felt that if this offer were 
spurned the Hitler-Mussolini association 
would be strengthened and the risk of war 
increased. Mr. Eden objected to the pro- 
cedure proposed on the ground that there 
should be no negotiation with Italy until 
I she had withdrarvn a substantial part of 
I her forces from Spain. Chamberlain’s 
undertaking that no agreement should 
! take effect until that condition was com- 
plied with did not satisfy the foreign 
secretary; and, after close discussion at 
three meetings of the Cabinet, he resigned 
on 20 February. Lord Halifax succeeded 
him at the Foreign Office, and negotiations 
with Italy began at once. Three weeks 
later Hitler invaded Austria, destroyed 
its government, and proclaimed it a pro- 
vince of the German Reich. British pro- 
tests, ignored in Berlin, were repeated in 
parliament: Chamberlain spoke of the 
profound shock to the friends of peace 
and the setback to hopes of international 
co-operation. Tlie Germans gave a general 
undertaking that there would be no 
further aggression, and a particular assur- 
ance that they had no designs against 
Czechoslovakia. But confidence was 
everywhere weakened. 

Tlic British Cabinet considered the 
position and, on 24 March, Chamberlain 
gave to the House of Commons a detailed 
review of the country’s liabilities abroad. 
As to Czcchoslovalda, he quoted with 
approval a statement made by Jlr. Eden, 
when foreign secretary, that ‘nations can- 
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not be expected to incur automatic mili- 
tary obligations save for areas where their 
vital interests are concerned’. But that, 
Chamberlain continued, must not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that Britain would 
in no circumstances intervene. Ought 
Britain to assure France forthwith of foil 
military support if she were called upon, 
by reason of German aggression, to go to 
the aid of her ally, CzechoslovaWa ? The 
Cabinet had decided against that but, 
said Chamberlain, ‘legal obligations are 
not alone concerned and, if war broke 
out ... it would be well within the bounds 
of probability that other coimtries besides 
those which were parties to the original; 
dispute would almost immediately become ; 
involved. This’, he added, ‘is especially! 
true in the case of two coimtries like Great 
Britain and France, with long associations 
of friendship, with interests closely inter- 
woven, devoted to the same ideals of 
democratic liberty and determined to 
uphold them.’ 

"While the labour opposition condemned 
this speech, Jlr, Churchill welcomed it as 
‘ a very considerable advance on any 
previous declaration’. In effect, he said, 
there was evidently a defensive alliance 
with France and he was for declaring it 
openly and making it effective by a i^i- 
tary convention. This view was not 
accepted. The Dominion governments 
approved the policy announced, but they 
did not wish to widen their obligations; 
and it would not have been easy at that 
time, nor even when events became more 
critical later in the year, to bring them 
into war on any issue which had then 
arisen in central Europe. 

Within Czechoslovakia the situation 
rapidly worsened throughout the sum- 
mer. Discontent among the three million 
Germans in the Sudeten border districts 
was whipped by Nazi agents into fierce 
agitation. Concessions by the Prague 
government were met by demands for 
more and stiU more. Border ‘incidents’, 
invented or distorted, were reported with 
provocative headings in all the German 
newspapers. The position was already 
dangerous when, towards the end of July, 
Chamberlain persuaded Lord Runciman 
to go to Prague as mediator. After weeks 
of negotiation -with both sides he sub- 
mitted a plan of home rule for the Sudeten 
areas on the Swiss cantonal model, and it 
was accepted by the Czech government. 
It was too late. Henlein, the Sudeten 
leader, threw off disguises and was seen 
to be Hitler’s tool. The orders now came 


direct from Hitler. At Nuremberg, on 12 
September, he demanded self-determina- 
tion for the Sudetens and promised them 
the support of the Reich. Powerful 
German forces were ready for action. 
Lord Runciman could do no more and 
returned to London on 16 September. 

The French government had approved 
the Runciman mission. France was 
pledged by treaty to defend the Czechs 
against aggression. At Lanark on 27 
August, Sir John Simon, speaking for the 
government, repeated Chamberlain’s 
declaration of 24 March which was, in 
effect, that if France were involved in war 
with Germany because she went to the aid 
of the Czechs, Britain would be at the side 
of France . N evile Henderson also repeated 
this in an official communication to the 
i German foreign minister. But France was 
unready. Many French newspapers, of all 
parties, favoured the German minority 
claims and blamed the Czech government 
for dilatoriness. Public opinion generally 
was apathetic. After information that the 
German army was ready to strike, the 
French Cabinet met on 13 September and 
the aimouncement was made that ‘more 
reserves may be called up ’. It was evident 
that France would not then fulfil her 
treaty obligations to the Czechs. M. 
Daladier, the premier, afterwards said 
that he suggested to Downing Street some 
‘exceptional procedure’. 

Chamberlain had already considered 
what, in such a situation, his exceptional 
action should be. On the evening of 14 
September the world was startled by the 
news that he had just sent a message to 
Hitler proposing that they should meet 
the next day to discuss a peaceful settle- 
ment. Hitler agreed, and on Thursday, 15 
September, Chamberlain flew to Berchtes- 
gaden. His action was everywhere ap- 
proved. Hitler demanded an immediate 
assurance that the British government 
accepted the principle of self-determina- 
tion for the Sudeten Germans. Chamber- 
lain said that he would consult the 
Cabinet about that if Hitler gave an 
assmrance that Germany would, mean- 
time, refrain from hostilities. The assur- 
ance was given. 

Chamberlain returned to London on the 
Friday, the same day that Lord Runciman 
arrived from Prague. The Cabinet sat for 
five hours on the Saturday, and on the 
Sunday there were long discussions with 
M. Daladier and 51. Bonnet, the French 
foreign minister. It was then announced 
that the two governments were ‘in 
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complete agreement’. The demand for 
self-determination had been conceded. 
British labour leaders condemned the 
decision and sought common action 
against it with French labour only to 
find that their Freneh friends were not 
prepared to risk a war to preserve the 
integrity of Czeehoslovalda. 

On Thursday, 22 September, Chamber- 
lain met Hitler a seeond time, at Godes- 
berg, and was able to teU him that 
self-determination was aecepted not only 
by Britain and France but also by Czecho- 
slovakia. Moreover, arrangements for the 
transfer of territory had already been 
worked out. Hitler denoimced these 
arrangements as dilatory and said that 
the German flag must fly over Sudetenland 
within a few days. Ha^vung considered this 
overnight, Chamberlain sent a letter to 
Hitler, protesting against any threat of 
force and adding that the Czechs corild 
not withdraw their armed forces so long 
as they were faced with the prospect of 
invasion. Hitler replied a few hours 
later wth a violent attack on the Czeclis. 
Germany’s decision was irrevocable. 
Chamberlain’s curt rejoinder was that lie 
proposed to return home at once. He 
asked for a memorandum and a map 
showing the areas in which it was proposed 
that plebiscites should be taken. These 
were not received and at half-past ten that 
night he saw Hitler again. He was then 
shown the memorandum. It provided for 
Czech evacuation of the Sudeten frontier 
districts within forty-eight hours. This 
moved Chamberlain to anger. He called 
it an ultimatum. Talk continued for 
several hours without removing the dead- 
lock. But Hitler did say that ‘ tliis was the 
last of his territorial ambitions in Europe, 
and that he had no wish to include in the 
Reich people of any other race than the 
Germans’. On Saturday, 24 September, 
Chamberlain returned to London. 

Before the Godesberg conference ended, 
the Prague government was informed that 
the British and French governments could 
no longer take the responsibility of ad- 
vising it not to mobilize. French opinion 
stiffened and M. Daladicr said that if 
Czechoslovakia were attacked France 
would take measures to help her. Tlie 
Czech government rejected the German 
terms. War appeared to be certain. 
British military and civil defence pre- 
parations were pressed forward with all 
speed. 

But Chamberlain refused to abandon 
his peace efforts. On 20 September he sent 


Sir Horace Wilson to Berlin with a letter 
to Hitler suggesting that German and 
Czech representatives should together 
consider how the territory to be ceded 
should be handed over. The letter was 
delivered to Hitler the same day by Sir 
Horace and the British ambassador. Next 
morning Sir Horace saw Hitler again and 
gave liim this message from the British 
prime minister : ‘ If, in pursuit of her treaty 
obligations, France became actively en- 
gaged in hostilities against Germany, the 
United ICingdom would feel obliged to 
support her.’ ‘It is Tuesday to-day’. 
Hitler retorted, ‘and by next Monday we 
shall be at war.’ But he replied to the 
prime minister w’ith an assurance that 
the Czechs’ fears were groundless and 
that their ‘economic organism’ would be 
stronger than before. Chamberlain there- 
upon appealed to him not to risk a world 
war when settlement was mthin reach in 
a few days. At the same time he asked 
Mussolini to support his proposal for 
further negotiation ; and the Duce asked 
Hitler and Bibbentrop to delay action for 
twenty-four hours. 

The next afternoon, Wednesday, 28 
September, the prime minister reported 
to the House of Commons. From no 
quarter was there any ray of hope that war 
would be hverted. The speech, heard in 
sombre silence, was near its end when a 
note from Lord Halifax was passed along 
the Treasury bench and handed to 
Chamberlain who read it and, with scarce 
a pause, announced that Hitler had in- 
vited him to a conference at Munich on 
the following day. Mussolini and Daladier 
were also invited. ‘ I need not say what 
my answer will be’, he added. The relief 
was indescribable. For the moment 
differences were forgotten, and the good- 
will of the whole House was with him as he 
left for the last stage of these momentous 
events. 

Many people, perhaps most, failed to 
apprehend the limited range of the Munich 
conference. Settlement was possible only 
on the basis of self-determination, which 
meant the cession of the Sudeten districts 
in which Germans were a majority of the 
population. That had already been agreed : 
it was Hitler’s assumption of the rights of 
a victor in war that the Czechs, supported 
in this by Great Britain and France, found 
intolerable. In a few hours at Munich the 
Godesberg terms were so modified that 
the Czech government accepted them. 
The evacuation of the Sudeten areas, which 
was to have been completed on 1 October, 
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was extended over ten days. It was 
agreed that the limits of the territory to 
he occupied by the Germans after the first 
four days should be defined by an inter- 
national conamission. An international 
force was to occupy the plebiscite areas. 
Hitler withdrew his demand that the 
evacuating Czechs should take none of 
their goods with them. Tlie release of 
Germans from the Czech army was to be 
completed, not in one day but in four 
weeks ; and a right of option into or out 
of the transferred territories might be 
exercised at any time within six months 
after the date of the agreement. So, for 
the time, was peace saved. 

The agreement was signed at 12.30 a.m. 
on Friday, 30 September. Later the same 
morning Chamberlain saw Hitler for the 
last time and they both signed a declara- 
tion which, taken at its face value, was of 
immense importance. Tlie agreement on 
Czechoslovakia just signed was said to be 
‘ symbolic of the desire of our two peoples 
never to go to war again’ ; and ‘the 
method of consultation shall be the method 
adopted to deal with any other questions 
that may concern our two countries’. This 
document had been prepared by Chamber- 
lain in advanee, with the thought in his 
mind that, if it were violated, it would 
effectually damn Hitler. A similar de- 
claration, on behalf of Germany and 
France, was signed in Paris several weeks 
later. 

In the evening of 30 September 
Chamberlain was welcomed back to Lon- 
don by vast crowds of cheering people. 
The newspapers of all parties on the 
Saturday and Sunday acclaimed him as 
the saviour of peace: the British press 
had never been more united on any great 
public occasion. The churches were 
crowded at services of thanksgiving. From 
all parts of the world messages of con- 
gratulation poured into Downing Street. 
The statesmen of the Dominions and 
Colonies were fervent in their praise. ‘A 
great champion has appeared in the lists’. 
General Smuts said at Johannesburg. . . . 
‘He risked all and I trust he has won all.’ 

But there was criticism, much of it 
strident and bitter, in the House of Com- 
mons during the four daj’s’ debate in the 
following week. With a few notable 
exceptions, the labour party was soli^y 
hostile ; and a small conservative minority 
which condemned the Munich settlement 
included Mr. Churchill. Yet nearly every 
speaker swelled the chorus of praise of 
the prime minister’s courageous struggle 
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for peace. AJl deplored the terms of settle- 
ment. The government’s justification was 
put in one sentence by Sir John Simon; 
‘How many amongst us are there who, 
if we could undo what was then done, 
would reject the settlement to which the 
prime minister put his hand on Friday, 
and instead — because it was the only 
alternative — would fling the world into 
the cauldron of immediate war?’ Cham- 
berlain said: ‘By my action I did avoid 
war. I feel equally sure that I was right 
in doing so.’ 

On 6 October, by 366 votes to 144, the 
House of Commons declared confidence 
in the government. There was no division 
in the House of Lords, and the speeches 
there, spread over three days, nearly all 
supported Chamberlain’s policy. It was 
remarkable, moreover, that in the French 
Chamber the Munich settlement was 
approved, except for the communists, by 
an all but unanimous vote. 

Chamberlain had the support of a great 
majority of the nation. He said in the 
Commons debate that he would not snatch 
party advantage by capitalizing the 
thankfulness for peace; he would not 
advise an early general election unless 
some new issue arose which required a 
fresh mandate from the country, or he lost 
the confidence of his supporters. One 
other sentence showed that on the morrow 
of Mimich he realized the grave un- 
certainties of the future. ‘It is possible’, 
he said, ‘that we may want great efforts 
from the nation in the months to come, 
and if that be so the smaller our differ- 
ences the better.’ He had insisted that 
rearmament would be pressed forward. 

The European prospect worsened 
throughout the autumn. A dreadful 
pogrom against Jews in Germany horrified 
civilized people everywhere. Hatred of 
Hitler and his works spread among aU 
classes in Britain. But Chamberlain 
would not yet abandon his peace efforts : 
if there was to be war let the country be 
ready for it. He could not, of course, 
persist in his attempt to turn the Germans 
from their evil ways and, at the same 
time, tell the world what he thought of 
their leader. The restraints which his 
policy imposed were misunderstood, and 
the prejudice against him, fostered by 
political opponents, deepened from this 
time on. 

With Italy relations had temporarily 
improved. The negotiations that followed 
Jlr. Eden’s resignation soon led to a com- 
prehensive agreement. It was approved 
il M 
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by the House of Commons on 2 May 1038. 
The condition that it should not take 
effect imtil there had been a substantial 
■withdrawal of Italian forces from Spain 
was, however, insisted upon and the 
agreement did not come into full operation 
xmtil November. In January 1939 Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax went to Rome 
for discussions •with the Italian govern- 
ment, but without any fixed agenda and 
the •visit had no lasting effect. 

In the same month, at Birmingham, 
Chamberlain spoke of political tension in 
Europe. There was talk of German designs 
on the free city of Danzig which was in the 
Polish customs system; but Ribbentrop 
countered that with the assurance at 
Warsaw on 26 January that enmity no 
longer existed between Germans and Poles. 
This was the prelude to a war of nerves 
against the Czechs. President Hacha was 
summoned to Berlin on 14 March and there 
bullied hour after hour until he signed 
a document in which he ‘placed the fate 
of the Czech people in the hands of the 
Reiclisfiihrer’. Czechoslovakia was simul- 
taneously invaded and, in a few hours, the 
Prague Cabinet surrendered. 

The policy of appeasement was dead — 
‘wantonly shattered’, Chamberlain said 
at Birmingham. Hitler stood before the 
world a man forsworn, whose word no one 
could trust, from whose lawless aggression 
no neighbour of Germany was safe. The 
Poles at once consulted the British and 
French govermnents, and a pro\’isional 
understanding was reached. On 31 March 
Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons that Britain and France would 
give all the support in their power to 
Polandifherindependence were threatened 
•while negotiations were in progress. 

Even before -tliat annoimcement there 
were more aggressions : Hitler had seized 
Memelland from Lithuania and demanded I 
the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich. 
On Good Friday, 7 AprU, Italy invaded 
Albania, three days after an oITicial denial 
that military action was intended against 
that coimtry. The British government 
thereupon gave assurances of support to 
Greece and Rumania, and made a long- 
term agreement with Turkey. 

As early as March it was foimd that 
Poland and Russia could not be brought 
into one alliance. But obviously Britain’s 
new agreements in Europe would be 
strengthened by a good understanding 
with the Soviet government. Anglo-I^cncli 
negotiations to secure it •were begun at 
Moscow early in the summer. One obstacle 


was Russia’s demand that Britain should 
recognize her annexation of the three 
Baltic republics, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Lithuania. This could not be squared with 
the British policy of protecting small 
nations against aggression. Yet on 24 May 
Chamberlain told the House of Commons 
that he hoped for early and full agreement. 
Discussions continued, and at the begin- 
ning of August British and French mili- 
■tary missions went to Moscow. As this 
was done on Russia’s in'vitation, a painful 
shock was caused by the announcement on 
21 August that she had signed a non- 
aggression pact with Germany. 

German propagandist reports that 
Britain would now abandon Poland were 
at once denied by Chamberlain. If the 
need arose, he said, British forces would 
be fuUy engaged in support of our Allies. 
Yet he continued the most strenuous 
exertions to prevent war and intensified 
these efforts when, in the last week of 
August, the hour of decision was felt to 
be near. But Hitler was bent on war, and 
on the morning of Friday, 1 September, 
German armies invaded Poland. British 
and French demands for suspension of 
hostilities being ignored, Chamberlain, at 
11.15 in the morning of Sunday, 3 Sep- 
tember, broadcast from 10 Downing Street 
the announcement that ‘this country is 
at war Avith Germany. ... It is the evil 
things we shall be fighting against — ^brute 
force, bad faith, injustice, oppression and 
persecution — and against them I am 
certain that right will prevail.’ France 
declared war on Germany six hours later. 

Chamberlain’s ■Nvish that the war-time 
government should represent all parties 
was thwarted by the refusal of the labour 
leaders and of liberals led by Sir Archibald 
Sinclair to serve imder him. But there 
ware some notable recruits, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden among them. Emergency 
measures were passed quickly wdtli the 
support of all parties. 

The opening stages of the war were very 
different from ■what had been expected. 
U-boat attacks on British and Allied 
shipping began on the first day but many 
months passed before enemy air raiders 
bombed London, and there ware only 
minor clashes betwaen the opposing armies 
on the Franco-German frontier. After the 
quick defeat of Poland, there ware no 
important land operations until the in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway on 9 
April 1940. As the British fleet, owing to 
air attacks, could not remain in the Skager- 
rak, there was no effective check upon 
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enemy reinforcements for Norway, and 
the small British forces landed to help 
the Norwegian defence were mostly re- 
embarked within two or three weeks. 

This was the first and not the worst 
British disaster in the war but it made a 
greater impression upon parliament than 
any that followed. On 7 and 8 May the 
■withdrawal from Nonvay was debated in 
the House of Commons. In the division 
forced by the labour party the government 
was given a majority of 81 — ^the figures 
were 281 to 200 — but 40 ministerialists 
were in the minority and many abstained. 
Chamberlain thereupon considered his 
position and, when he was informed on 
10 May that labour members still refused 
to serve under him, he at once tendered 
his resignation and ad'vised the King to 
commission Mr. Churchill to form a new 
administration. The change was an- 
nounced in a broadcast by Chamberlain 
that night. 

Chamberlain joined the new govern- 
ment as lord president of the Council and 
for several months worked in full harmony 
■with his successor. In August he under- 
went an operation which was believed to 
be successful and he resumed his official 
duties, but only for a short time: illness 
returned and on 1 October he resigned 
ftom the War Cabinet, knowing that bis 
public life was over. Titular honours 
(including the Garter) he declined, pre- 
ferring to remain plain Mr. Chamberlain. 
He was a freeman of Birmingham; the 
freedom of the City of London death] 
prevented liim from accepting, and the 
scroll was presented to Mrs. Chamberlain 
in 1941. Honorary degrees were conferred 
upon him by the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
and Reading ; and he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (1938). He died at 
Highfield Park, Heclcfield, near Reading, 
on 9 November. His ashes were interred 
in Westminster Abbey. His son and 
daughter survived him. 

Chamberlain’s career has some remark- 
able features. Coming to parliament in 
his fiftieth year, ■without a reputation in 
national politics, he excelled in every 
office entrusted to him and was given the 
premiership for the best of all reasons, 
beeause he was the most trusted man in ' 
his party. He owed nothing to social 
influence. He was -temperamentally un- 
fitted for the arts of self-advertisement. 
The lucid speech of wluch he was a master I 
■was on simple, straight lines: and the 
style was the man. On the business side 


of the premiership he was exceptionally 
efficient. Occasionally his appointments 
to government office were criticized, but 
his leadership of the Cabinet was strong 
and masterful; and liis colleagues knew 
that in all affairs that came before them 
he was animated by a lofty sense of public 
duty. To this all his varied interests were 
[ subordinate. Gardening and bird life 
attracted him aU tluough his life. Music 
was a joy to him and he did much to 
foster public interest in the art. Family 
love and loyalty were deep and strong. 
His leadership of the conservative party 
did not mean repudiation of essentials in 
the radical faith in which he was brought 
up, and it was a grief to him that war 
prevented far-reaching social reforms upon 
wliich his heart was set. The failure to 
maintain peace was not, however, a 
complete failure; for, as Mr. Churchill 
said on the first day of ■the war, his resolute 
struggle for peace was of the highest moral 
and practical value and secured ‘the 
wholehearted coneurrence of scores of 
millions of men and women whose 
co-operation was indispensable’. 

Of portraits of Chamberlain, one, by 
Sir William Orpen, is in the possession of 
Mrs. Chamberlain; another, by Oswald 
Birley, is in the Birmingham Art Gallery ; 
and a third, by James Gunn, is at the 
Carlton Club. 

[Keith Felling, The Life of Neville Chamber- 
lain, 1046; private information; personal 
knowledge.] W. W. Hadley. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Sir (JOSEPH) 
AUSTEN (1863-1937), statesman, was 
bom at Birmingham 16 October 1863, the 
only son of Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] by 
his first -wife, Harriet, daughter of Archi- 
bald Kenrick, of Berrow Court, Edgbaston. 
His mother died at his birth, and his 
father subsequently remarried twice: 
(Arthur) Neville Chamberlain [q.v.] was 
his half-brotherL Austen Chamberlain 
was educated at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; he took his degree in 
1885. On leaving Cambridge he was sent 
to France for nine months, and it was then 
that he developed the love of that country 
which was to influence him so greatly for 
the rest of his life. In Paris he attended 
at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, and 
among those whose acquaintance he made 
was Clemenceau. In February 1887 he 
went to Germany for twelve months, and 
he never rewsited the country, although 
he had arranged -to do so in the summer 
of 1914. Chamberlain went regularly to 
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Treitschke’s lectures on Prussian history, 
but they disquieted him. Berlin did not 
attract him as Paris had done, and he 
foimd it ‘slightly provincial’. 'VVliat was 
true of the German capital equally applied 
to the Germans themselves, and from 
these early days his preference was always 
for the French. 

Wlien Chamberlain came home from 
Germany the first step that his father took 
was to find him a constituency, and he 
was duly adopted as prospective candi- 
date for the Border Burghs. He nursed 
the seat for four years, when something 
more attractive, and nearer Birmingham, 
offered itself, namely. East Worcester- 
shire, and he was returned unopposed as 
a liberal unionist at a by-election in March 
1892. Parliament was dissolved shortly 
afterwards, and Chamberlain did not make 
his maiden speech until after the ensuing 
general election, when he was re-elected. 
In April 1893, however, Gladstone is 
found writing to Queen Victoria that 
Austen Chamberlain had ‘delivered one 
of the best speeclies which has been made 
against the bill [the second home rule 
bill], and exhibited himself as a person of 
whom high political anticipations may^ 
reasonably be entertained’. The liberal | 
imionists were returned forty-seven strong 
at the election of 1892, and Chamberlain 
was appointed their junior whip. IMien 
the conservatives came back to office in 
1895 he was made a civil lord of the 
Admiralty, a post wliich he held imtil 1900 
when he became financial secretary to the 
Treasury ; as usual, that soon led to high 
office, in his case the postmastership- 
general with a seat in the Cabinet and a ! 
Privy CounciUorship. In 1903 he was ap- 1 
pointed chancellor of the Exchequer, j 
when both his father and the free traders 
left Balfour’s administration. 

This appointment had been very largely 
made in order that the breach between 
Joseph Chamberlain and Balfour should 
not be widened unnecessarily, and Austen 
was to be a link between his father and the 
prime minister. But the new chancellor 
found Balfour by no means easy to under- 
stand, and if he acted as a link, it was 
as one which often had to stand a very 
severe strain. He was responsible for two 
budgets during his first tenure of office 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
circumstances in which he was appointed 
precluded him from applying the principles 
of tariff reform and imperial preference in 
wluch he had come to believe, and he had 
to do the best he could with the cxist- 


mg fiscal system. Nevertheless, although 
neither of his budgets was sensational, 
they were both well received. In December 
1905 the administration resigned, and at 
the general election of the followng month 
its supporters were routed at the poUs, 
although East Worcestersliire remained 
faitliful to Austen Chamberlain. 

Shortly aftenvards, Joseph Chamber- 
lain was incapacitated from taldng any 
further active part in political life, and in 
opposition his son had now a difficult part 
to play. In theory, the conservatives and 
liberal unionists were stUl distinct, but as 
only a small number of the latter had 
survived the election Chamberlain’s im- 
mediate following hardly mattered: his 
task was to leaven the conservative mass 
with the doctrine of tariff reform, and to 
ensure that when next the party obtained 
a majority protection would be carried 
into effect. This brought him into conflict 
with other sections of the party, and not 
infrequently with Balfour himself. In the 
fight against the parliament bill in 1911 
he was numbered among the ‘die-hards’, 
although in later years ho admitted that 
it had been a mistake for the House of 
Lords to throw out the budget in the first 
instance. 

In November 1911 Balfour resigned the 
leadership of the conservative party and 
Chamberlain and Walter Long (aftenvards 
Viscount Long of Wraxall, q.v.) were 
rival candidates for the succession. How- 
ever, as the voting was likely to be close, 
they both stood down in favour of Bonar 
Law, who was elected unanimously. 
IVhcther this compromise was really in 
the best interests of the party and the 
country is a moot point, and Chamberlain 
was to have differences at least as serious 
with his new leader as those which he had 
experienced with his old. At first Bonar 
Law relied upon him to a very large 
extent, but before long, to quote Cham- 
berlain himself in Down the Years, he 
‘turned more and more to Sir Edward 
Carson’ and Chamberlain doubted the 
wisdom of concentrating tlie party’s 
energies so largely upon opposition to tlie 
tliird home rule bill, to the exclusion of 
educational work for tariff reform. There 
was, in particular, a sharp difference of 
opinion between tiic two men over the 
advisability of postponing the imposition 
of taxes on food in the event of a conser- 
vative victory, a course advocated by 
Bonar Law. 

Chamberlain played a prominent part 
during the days immediately preceding 
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the outbreak of the war of 1914-1918 in 
inducing the opposition leaders to bring 
pressure upon the government to stand 
by France and Russia, and to assure 
Asquith of conservative support. "When 
the coalition -was formed in May 1915 he 
became secretary of state for India, and 
he retained that ofHce for two years. His 
resignation was brought about by the mis- 
management of the campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia, for the conunission which inquired 
into it revealed a very disquieting state 
of affairs, particularly where the medical 
services were concerned. There was never 
any suggestion that blame attached to 
Chamberlain, but he was secretary of state 
for India, and as it was his department 
wliich was involved he felt it to be his 
duty to resign in July 1917. 

Until April 1918, when he became a 
member of ^he War Cabinet, Chamberlain 
remained out of office, although his 
services were by no means wasted, for he 
did valuable work on a committee to con- 
trol the dollar expenditure of all depart- 
ments. When Lloyd George reorganized 
his government after the general election 
of 1918 he offered Chamberlain the post 
of chancellor of the Exchequer, which was 
accepted (January 1919) on condition that 
there shoxild be an early return to the old 
Cabinet system which had been suspended 
during the war. During this second period 
at the Treasury Chamberlain was con- 
fronted -with a very difficult situation, not 
least owing to the industrial unrest which 
was the aftermath of the war, and the 
three budgets for which he was respon- 
sible went a long way towards placing the 
national finances on a sound footing. For 
two years he remained chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with Bonar Law as lord privy 
seal and leader of the conservative party. 
In March 1921 Bonar Law retired on 
account of ill health, and Chamberlain 
succeeded him in the conservative leader- 
ship ; the Exchequer he vacated in favoiu 
of Sir Robert Home (afterwards Viscount 
Horne of Slamannan, q.v.). 

Chamberlain was leader of the conserva- 
tive party in the House of Commons from 
the spring of 1921 until the autumn of the 
following year, and liis task was no easy 
one. The rank and file was showing every 
day a more marked desire to break awaj’' 
from the coalition, and was arguing that 
in view, of the unpopularity of the govern- 
ment this was the only course for the 
conservative party to pursue if it was not 
to go down to disaster Avith Lloyd George 
at the next general election. Chamberlain 


did not share this opinion. He had no 
confidence in his party’s ability to win an 
independent majority of its o\vn, and in 
view of the strength of the dismptive 
forces up and down the country the fall 
of the existing administration might well 
be the prelude to revolution. From the 
beginning, therefore, there were sharp 
differences between the new leader and 
many of his followers. 

The great dissolvent of conservative 
unity was the problem of Ireland. Cham- 
berlain was, in October 1921, one of the 
British representatives at the conferences 
which then began with Sinn Fein. He also 
signed the Irish ‘treaty’ itself on 6 Decem- 
ber. His next task was to obtain the 
assent of his followers to the settlement, 
and although he secured a substantial 
majority at the party conference in Liver- 
pool his difficulties were increased rather 
than diminished. The ‘die-hards’, as the 
irreconcilable element was again termed, 
became increasingly dissatisfied with his 
continued support of Lloyd George, and 
during the year 1922 his position and that 
of the government was still further 
weakened by the murder of Sir Henry 
Wilson [q.v.] and by the situation in the 
Near East where war with Turkey was 
narrowly averted. 

With the approach of autumn the crisis 
within the conservative party reached its 
height, and the head of the machine, Sir 
George Younger (afterwards Viscoimt 
Younger of Leckie, q.v.), was at open 
variance with Ins cliief. Accordingly a 
meeting of conservative members of 
parliament was convoked at the Carlton 
Club on 19 October, and Chamberlain 
recommended that the existing govern- 
ment as then constituted under the 
leadership of Lloyd George should go to the 
country ; it would be time to talk of changes 
when the victory had been won. A motion 
was at once proposed to the effect that the 
party ‘should fight the election as an 
independent party wth its own leader and 
its own programme’, and this point of 
view was backed by Stanley Baldwin. It 
was, however, the reappearance of Bonar 
Law that decided the issue, for he gave 
his support to the motion, wliich was then 
carried by 187 votes to 87. Chamberlain 
refused, as he put it, ‘to send to the prime 
minister a message of dismissal’, and he 
consequently ceased to be leader of the 
conservative party. 

Chamberlain, in common with Lord 
Birkenhead and others who had supported 
him at the Carlton Club, did not take 
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office under either Bonar Law or Baldwin, 
but assumed an attitude of benevolent 
neutraUty. This attitude, so far as Cham- 
berlain was concerned, was in no small 
measure due to the presence of his half- 
brother, Neville Chamberlain, in the 
administration, and he is found writing, 
‘If Neville had not joined this Govern- 
ment, I’d have had them out in six months.’ 
Chamberlain disapproved of the precipi- 
tancy of Baldwin in going to the 
country in 1923 on a protectionist policy 
without adequate preparation, but the 
labour victory at the polls soon reunited 
the conservative party. "VSTien, therefore, 
Baldmn, on the formation of his second 
government in November 1924, offered 
Chamberlain the foreign secretarj'sliip he 
gladly accepted. 

Chamberlain took office in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, in view of the 
estrangement of France from Germany 
over the occupation of the Ruivi, although 
he had the advantage of enjoying that 
free hand which Baldwin gave to all his 
ministers. His first task was to denounce 
the protocol of Geneva, which had been 
approved by the pre\dous government. 
The proposal had met with a hostile 
reception in many quarters in Great 
Britain and the Empire overseas, and was 
especially disliked by Chamberlain’s oivn 
party. Something, nevertheless, had to be 
put in its place, and an offer by Strese- 
mann, then German foreign minister, to 
guarantee the existing territorial position 
on the Rhine, gave Chamberlain an op- 
portunity to initiate negotiations which 
later resulted in the Locarno pact. His 
patience in overcoming obstacles, both on 
the part of Germany and of France, was 
remarkable, for although the scheme was 
first envisaged in January 1925, it was not 
until the following 10 October that the 
Locarno pact was actually signed. It was 
very largely Chamberlain’s work, and the 
recognition of this fact came in the form 
of the Garter, which was conferred upon 
him at this time, an honour bestowed upon 
onty two conunoners. Sir Edward Grey 
and A. J. Balfour, since the award to 
Castlereagh in 1814. If it be objected that 
the Locarno pact did not go far enough, 
especially where Germany’s eastern fron- 
tiers were concerned, the ans^ver must be 
that it was ns far as Cliamberlain could 
then have persuaded his fellow country- 
men to go, and that it did give Europe a 
breathing-space. 

Chamberlain was the first foreign secrc- 
tarj' to make a habit of attending regu- 


larly the meetings of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and in 192G his presence 
at Geneva was very necessary to ensure 
for Germany that seat on the Council 
which she bad been promised at Locarno. 
It was not only in Europe that Chamber- 
lain had difficulties to surmount. He had 
hardly taken office when he was confronted 
•with the murder of Sir Lee Stack [q.v.], 
and during his tenure of the foreign secre- 
taryship he was continually endeavouring 
to put the admittedly imsatisfactory 
Anglo-Egyptian relations upon a sounder 
footing. In 1927 matters got so far as a 
draft treaty, but these hopes w'ere ■wrecked 
upon the rock of Wafd opposition. In 
China, too, the British position became 
extremely serious in face of an outbreak 
of xenophobia on the one hand and the 
refusal of the Japanese to co-operate on 
the other. Chamberlain was much criti- 
cized for making no effort to regain the 
British concession at Hankovf, which had 
been captured by the Chinese in January 
1927, but he knew that the country was 
not prepared for a campaign in the in- 
terior of China ; nevertheless he persuaded 
the Cabinet to send a strong force to 
Shanghai to prevent a repetition there of 
the events which had taken place at 
Hankow. 

During the greater part of 1928 Cham- 
berlain was ill, and so was unable to be 
present at the signing of the Kellogg pact 
in Paris on 27 August of that year. At the 
general election of Jlay 1929 the conser- 
vative government was defeated, and 
although Chamberlain urged Baldwin to 
meet parliament, the prime minister de- 
cided othenwse, and the administration 
resigned. 

Of the various offices which Chamber- 
lain held during the course of his career 
he is best remembered for his foreign 
secretaryship. In this connexion he would 
seem to have two claims to distinction ; he 
never took a step without preparing the 
way very carefully indeed, and his his- 
torical sense rendered him profoundly 
aware of the mistakes of his predecessors. 
It has been said that he was little more 
than the mouthpiece of the Quai d’Orsay, 
and, alternatively, that he was the dupe 
of Stresemann. These accusations arc 
mutually contradictorjq and neither of 
them is true. As foreign secretary he was 
above all else a great realist; he never 
hankered after the unattainable, but he 
did his best with the tools that he had. 
^Vhcn he laid do'svn office the world was 
far more settled than it had been when he 
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became foreign secretary four and a half 
years earlier. 

For a time CIramberlain was under a 
cloud ; he was returned for West Birming- 
ham, the seat to which he had succeeded 
on his father’s death in 1914, and which 
he never lost, by the narrow majority of 
43: his policy of solidarity with Prance 
was temporarily unpopular in many 
quarters; and a number of conservative 
members of parliament had asked Baldwin 
for a promise that Chamberlain would not 
go back to the Foreign Office when their 
party retruned to power. He had, how- 
ever, no longer any ambitions for himself, 
and, the ties between himself and his 
brother being as strong as they were, 
all his political hopes were based upon 
Neville succeeding Baldwin in the leader- 
ship, and thus eventually becoming prime 
minister. 

When the all-party government came 
to be formed in August 1931, and Cham- 
berlain was asked to co-operate, he willing- 
ly agreed, but he was bitterly disappointed 
that it was the Admiralty and not the 
Foreign Office which was offered to him. 
He felt that at the latter he might have 
been of real assistance, whereas at the 
Admiralty ‘except to a few I appear not 
as someone who gives all he can to help 
in a crisis but as an old party hack who 
might be dangerous outside and so must 
have his mouth stopped with office’. His 
tenure of office as first lord of the Admiralty 
was not destined to be of long continuance, 
but it was marked by one important 
event, namely, the naval mutiny at Inver- 
gordon in September. It has, however, 
nowhere been suggested either that 
Chamberlain was in any way responsible 
for tliis incident, or that his attitude was 
other than scrupulously correct. After the 
general election of October 1931 he rvrote 
to Baldndn to say that he waived aU claim 
to inclusion in the new administration 
which was in process of formation.^ By no 
means the least cogent of the motives by 
which he was actuated was the desire to 
help his brother. ‘ I hope’, he wrote, ‘that 
my elimination will make Neville’s^ acces- 
sion to the Chancellorsliip easier to 
secure.’ 

llTien Chamberlain left office for the 
last time he had still five and a half years 
to live, and his position, politically, re- 
called that of his father between 1886 and 
1895 in that he exercised over the House 
of Commons a control wliich had not been 
his when he was a minister. Advancing 
years may have prevented him from that 


participation in the daily round at West- 
minster wliich had characterized him 
during the earlier part of his career, but 
he was rarely absent when foreign policy 
was the subject to be discussed. Nor did 
he treat the House of Commons as if it 
were a mere platform from which to 
address the country, for he listened to 
others with the courteous attention that 
he expected from his listeners. He refused 
to indulge in any factious criticism of the 
government of the day, but as the Ger- 
man danger became, ever more manifest 
he neglected no opportunity of warning 
his fellow countrymen against it. Another 
task which occupied a good deal of his 
time was the work of the joint select 
parliamentary committee on Indian con- 
stitutional reform which was set up in 
1932, and of which he was a member. 

Chamberlain took part at this time in 
a number of non-political activities. He 
was chancellor of Reading University 
(1935-1937), and chairman both of the 
court of governors of the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical IMedicine and of 
the governing body of the British Post- 
graduate Medical School; he was also 
chairman of the board of governors of 
Rugby School : in all of these capacities he 
worked extremely hard, for to the very 
end he displayed all his old zeal on behalf 
of any cause with which he was associated. 
In addition, he formed a number of busi- 
ness connexions, and also "wrote from time 
to time for the British, French, and 
American press. It was during this period, 
too, that he published two books of an 
autobiograpliical character. 

The last occasion on which Chamberlain 
appeared in the centre of thepolitical stage 
was in December 1935, after the conclusion 
of the Hoare-Laval pact, which he criti- 
cized severely. It was said that at first 
the government had intended to stand by 
the pact, and that what decided Baldwin 
to take the opposite course, even at the 
price of dropping his foreign secretary, 
was the fear that Chamberlain would 
a"ttack him, although in actual fact Cham- 
berlain had not decided what line to adopt. 
In the ensuing debate Chamberlain sup- 
ported the government, but he believ'cd, 
with considerable justification, that’ ‘after 
S. B.’s miserably inadequate speech and 
the initial blunder’ he could ‘have so 
reduced his majority as to force his 
resignation’. On the following day Bald- 
■win asked Chamberlain to join the ad- 
ministration as minister of state without 
a department, as he considered that he was 
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too old to go to the Foreign Offiee again. 
Chamberlain refused, as he believed that 
all that Baldwin wanted was ‘the use of 
my name to help pateh up the damaged 
prestige of his government’. 

Chamberlain died suddenly in London 
16 March 1037. To turn from the states- 
man to the man, all who knew him can 
bear witness to his devotion to his family 
and to his sociability. He married in 1906 
Ivy Muriel, daughter of Colonel Henry 
Lamence Dundas, of Datchet, and had 
two sons and one daughter. He was a 
devoted husband and father, and it was 
the happiness of his home life which en- 
abled him to emerge unscathed from the 
storms of his public career. He was a 
scholar, and throughout his life he read 
wdely, which was apparent in all that he 
did and said. He was also a lover of nature 
and of rural pursuits, and possessed a very 
considerable knowledge of flowers. No- 
thing gave him greater pleasure than to 
stroll through woods and fields in spring 
picking primroses and cowslips, and when 
he was able to cultivate a rock-garden in 
Sussex, he spent many hours attending to 
his precious Alpines on which he became 
quite an authority. Owing to his poor 
sight and inunaculate attire Chamberlain 
often conveyed to strangers an impression 
of austerity which was very far from being 
the case. Actually, he was the most 
‘ clubbable’ of men, was naturally sociable, 
and delighted in company. He was an 
extremely Interesting and agreeable talker, 
for he had stored up in a exceedingly reten- 
tive memory a host of reminiscences 
which he told well. He had an even 
temper which was always imder control, 
and an inbome generosity which led him to 
acknowledge without reserve any mistakes 
which he had made. He delighted in 
travel and sight-seeing, especially if he 
had the opportunity of studying pictures 
and works of art, in which he took great 
pleasure. He spoke French easily and 
well, and although liis German became 
rather rusty, he could understand most of 
a conversation in that language. He had 
a large acquaintance among people of 
many nations, and he liked to invite them 
to his house in London, and to exchange 
views with them upon international 
politics. 

The chief portraits of Chamberlain arc 
a full-length in Garter robes by I. M. 
Cohen in the Cordwaincrs’ Company’s 
hall ; one as chancellor of Reading Univer- 
sity by Sir William Rothenstein at Rcad- 
i ng ; and one by P. A. de Ldszld in the robes 


of chancellor of the Exchequer in private 
possession. 

[The Times, 17 March i 1037; Austen 
Chamberlain, Dmon the Years, 1935, Politics 
from Inside, 193G, and Seen in Passing, 1937 ; 
E. Stcrn-Rubarth, Three Men Tried, 1930; 
Sir Charles Petrie, Life and Letters of the 
Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 2 vols., 
1930—1040 ; personal knowledge.] 

Cham.es Petme. 


CHAIMPNEYS, BASIL (1842-1935), 
architect and author, was born in London 
17 September 1842, the tliird of the five 
sons of William Weldon Champneys, 
rector of St. Mary’s church, IVhitechapel, 
afterwards dean of Lichfield [q.v.], by liis 
•wife, Mary Anne, fourth daughter of Paul 
Storr, of Beckenham, Kent. He was an 
elder brother of Sir F. H. Champneys 
[q.v.]. 

Champneys was educated at Charter- 
house School, then in London; and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a second class in the classical 
tripos of 1864. He then studied architec- 
ture under John Prichard, diocesan sur- 
veyor of Llandaff, who was ‘an uncom- 
promising medievalist, and stickler for 
the letter of Gothic’. He began private 
practice in 1867 and continued it for 
forty years. The long list of lus buildings 
includes the Indian Institute, Mansfield 
College, the Robinson Tower at New’ Col- 
lege, new buildings for Oriel and Merton 
Colleges, the library of Somer-ville Col- 
lege, and the church of St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
all at Oxford ; the Archaeological Muse- 
um, the Di'vinity and Literary Schools, 
and Newnham College (at intervals from 
1875 to 1910), all at Cambridge; new 
buildings for Bedford College, in Regent’s 
Park, London; ICing’s Lynn Grammar 
School; the Butler Museum at Harrow 
School; the chapel at Mill Hill School; 
the museum at Winchester College; the 
Harpur Girls’ School at Bedford ; churches 
at Slindon (Staffordshire), Hastings, and 
Kentish To'wn; much work at Manches- 
■ter Cathedral; and, most important of 
all, the John Rylands Memorial Libraiy 
in Deansgate, Manchester, which took 
nine years (1890-1899) to build and 
equip. This remarkable and costly monu- 
ment was raised to the memory of John 
Rylands [q.v.] by his widow, as a worthy 
repository for the fine collection of early 
books and manuscripts (the ‘Althorp 
Library’) which he had purchased from 
Lord Spencer, Mrs. Rylands seems to 
have admired the small library of Mans- 
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field College, one of Champneys’s most suc- 
cessful buildings, and to have asked liim 
to develop it on a far more lavish and 
magnificent scale. In spite of its cramped 
position on a mean street, the Rylands 
Librarj' is a really noble design carried out 
in every detail vrith consummate skill in 
late Gothic style and with considerable 
regard for practical requirements. Champ- 
neys was happiest, when working in stone 
rather than in brick, and in late Gothic 
rather than in neo- Jacobean or some form 
of Renaissance design. His work was 
always scholarly; and, if not invariably 
original, was at least more original than 
that of some of his contemporaries. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
paid tribute to Champneys’s great talents 
by awarding liim the Royal gold medal for 
architecture in 1912, but he never became 
a member of that institute or took any 
part in professional politics, being himself 
-a pronoimced individualist who regarded 
architecture as an art rather than a pro- 
fession. However, he was by no means a 
recluse and had a wide circle of friends, 
among them Coventry Patmore [q.v.], 
whose Memoirs and Correspondence he 
published in 1900. It is said that he 
divided his time fairly equally between 
architecture and literature, and as early 
as 1875 he produced a little book on the 
then unfrequented district aroimd Rye 
and Romney Marsh under the title A 
Quiet Comer of England. In later life he 
published (1915) a Eelrospect and Memoir 
of his mother-in-law, Adelaide Drutnmond, 
and also wrote many delightful articles on 
historic towns and buildings. 

Champneys married in 1876 Slay 
Theresa Ella, second daughter of Maurice 
Drummond, a descendant of William 
Drummond, fourth Viscount Strathallan 
[q.v.], andhadtwo sons and two daughters. 
He died at his home at Hampstead 5 April 
1935, at the age of ninety-two. 

[The Times, 6 April 1935; Manchester 
Guardian, 8 April 1935 ; Builder and Archttecl, 
12 April 1935; Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, 27 April 1935.] 

Mahtik S. Bmggs. 

CHARLES, ROBERT HENRY (1855- 
1931), archdeacon of Westminster and 
biblical scholar, was bom at Cookstown, 
co. T^one, 6 August 1855, the fifth of the 
seven sons of David Hughes Charles, M.D ., 
J.P., of Cookstown, bj' his wife, Annie 
Elizabeth, second daughter of John Allen. 
He was an elder brother of Sir Richard 


education was begtm at a private school 
near his home ; but he became dissatisfied 
with the qualitj’^ of the instruction, and, 
at his own request, he was transferred to 
Belfast Academj’^. Here he made rapid 
progress, and entered Queen’s College, 
Belfast,inl874. Concentrating on classics, 
he won the first of five scholarships, and 
graduated B.A. (1877) and M.A. (1880), 
both with first class honours. During his 
undergraduate years at Belfast he passed 
through a spiritual crisis, one of the results 
of which was his resolve to seek ordination. 
He accordingly entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he had a briUiant career in 
classics and theology. At the end of his 
courses he spent some time in Germany 
and Switzerland ; and it was during a stay 
at Heidelberg that he met Mary Lilias, 
daughter of William Bence-Jones, of 
Lisselan, co. Cork. They were married in 
1886 ; and, although they had no children, 
their house was the home of a niunber of 
nieces whom they brought up as their own 
children. 

'Charles was ordained deacon in 1883 
and priest in 1884 and dining the six years 
from 1883 to 1889 sensed curacies in 
RTutechapel , Kensington, and Kennington 
with such zeal and energj’’ that his health 
was seriously impaired and prolonged rest 
became necessary. With his wife he went 
to Germany for a year. During this visit 
he began the study of the religious develop- 
ments within Judaism in the period 
between the Testaments, and particularly 
the exposition of the Apocalyptic literature 
both Jewish and Christian. 

On their return Charles settled in Oxford 
and incorporated at Exeter College in 
1891. At Oxford began the publication of 
a long series of works of first-rate impor- 
tance. It opened with an English transla- 
tion of the Book of Enoch (1893, 2nd ed. 
1912) and was crowned by the massive 
edition of the Apocalypse of St. John (2 
vols., 1920) and the great Critical and 
Exegelical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel (1929). In the intervening years he 
published English translations, with com- 
mentaries, of many important Apocalyp- 
ses. More important stUl, he provided 
scholars with reliable information about 
the texts. For this purpose it was 
necessary to command not only Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, but also Syriac, Arme- 
nian, and Ethiopic. Charles did it all ; his 
mastery of classical Ethiopic was out- 
standing and universalty recognized. His 
critical editions of the Boob of Jubilees 
(Ethiopic, 1895) and Enoch (also Ethiopic, 
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1900), and The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Greek, 1908) are indispensable. 
Indeed, nothing of his on Apocalj^jtic 
literature can safely be ignored. While 
pursuing his own researches with charac- 
teristic zeal he gathered about him a band 
of scholars \vith similar interests, and the 
result of their joint labours was the great 
Oxford edition of The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in 
English (2 vols., 1913), in which, besides 
the general editorship, Charles had a large 
share of the detailed work. He brought 
together his conclusions on the Apocalyptic 
literature and its main ideas in two im- 
portant articles, ‘Apocalyptic literature’ 
and ‘Eschatology’, published in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica; in his Jowett 
lectures for 1898-1899, A Critical History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism and in Christianity (1899, 2nd 
revised and enlarged ed. 1913) ; and in his 
Religious Development between the Old and 
the Neio Testaments (1914). In 1916 he 
made a valuable contribution to Byzantine 
studies by producing an English edition of 
the Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu. 

Charles’s great scholarship obtained due 
recognition. He received honorary degrees 
from tlie universities of Belfast (1923) and 
Oxford (1928). He was professor of biblical 
Greek in Trinity College, Dublin (1898- 
1906) ; Grinfield lecturer on tbe Septua- 
gint (1905-1911) and Speaker’s lecturer in 
biblical studies (1910-1914) at Oxford; 
Warburton lecturer in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel from 1919 ; and Schweich lecturer 
of the British Academy (1019-1920). He 
was elected a fellow of tbe British 
Academy in 1900 and of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1910. In 1925 he was the first 
recipient of the British Academy’s medal 
for biblical studies. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed a canon of Westminster, and 
became archdeacon in 1919. Here he 
applied himself with his customary zeal 
to the duties of his office, especially the 
preaching. His sermons were solid and 
scholarly deliverances on important mat- 
ters of Christian life and doctrine: many 
of them appeared in print. In the last 
eighteen months of his life he was gravely 
handicapped by injuries sustained in a 
road accident. He died at his home in 
Little Cloisters 30 January 1031. He was 
^ a benefactor of Ripon Hall, O.xford, the 
' library of which inherited many of his 
boolcs. His portrait, painted in oils bj' 
31. Grixoni, was given to the hall by his 
nephew. Sir Havelock Charles. 

Of Cliarles’s work on the Apocalyptic 


literature, on which his fame chiefly rests, 
two things fall to be said. He was a man 
of powerful intellect and unflagging in- 
dustry who, by years of concentrated 
study, made himself master of the lan- 
guage of the, Apocalypses. His knowledge 
was vast in extent and accurate in detail ; 
and his commentaries are a .wonderful 
storehouse of exact information. Yet there 
was a sense in which the language of 
Apocalyptic remained a foreign language 
to him. He could never be completely at 
home in the world of the Apocalyptists. 
And this made it impossible for him to 
achieve that perfect imderstanding which 
demands sympathy as well as knowledge. 
Further, his editions of the texts stand as 
models of scholarship. The materials are 
set out with far greater completeness and 
accuracy than ever before ; and those who 
find themselves compelled to dissent from 
some of Charles’s conclusions usually do 
so on the basis of evidence which Charles 
himself supplies. The making available 
of so much material was an immense 
service to biblical scholarship, and further 
progress in this field must inevitably be 
based on Charles’s work. 

[The Times, 2 February 1031 ; F. C. Burkitt, 
Robert Henry Charles, 185S-1931 in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xvii, 1081 ; 
Memoir by Dr. C. P. D’Arcy prefixed to the 
posthumous volume of Charles’s sermons, 
Courage, Truth, Purity, 1031 (portrait) ;privato 
information.] T. W. Manson. 

CHARRINGTON, FREDERICK 
NICHOLAS (1850-1936), philanthropist 
and temperance reformer, was born in 
London 4 February 1850, the eldest son 
of Frederick Charrington, brewer, by his 
wife, Louisa, daughter of Huxley Griflith, 
of Stepney. After two terms at Marl- 
borough in 1864, he left and a year later 
was sent to Brighton College. On leaving 
school after two years he travelled on tbe 
continent, and aftenvards went into a 
brewery at Windsor with a view to learn- 
ing tbe details of that trade. A plaec was 
then found for him in his father’s firm 
of Charrington & company, but this he 
soon relinquished, sacrifleing the prospect 
of a large fortune in order to take up the 
cause of Christianity and temperance in 
the district surrounding the brewery in 
the East End. 

Charrington was at that time (1870) 
aged twenty, and bis action created a 
considerable impression. At a meeting of 
the Band of Hope over which he presided 
there was a crowded audience. The early 
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meetings of the Tower Hamlets mission 
wliich he foimded were held in a tent. The 
work made great progress. A conference 
hall was built, and later the great assembly 
hall in Mile End Road to hold 4,000 
people. Here every Sunday Charrington 
provided a free tea for 700 hungry men 
and women of the district, and in 1909 
King George V, then Prince of Wales, 
gave the first of an annual series of free 
teas . The lord mayor and sheriffs of London 
on lord mayor’s day have contributed to 
this charitable hospitality since 1887. 

Charrington’s ardent advocacy of the 
causes which he championed led at times 
to some criticism and opposition from a 
section of the public and the press. But 
the very publicity that ensued brought 
the conditions of life in the poorer quarters 
of London to the notice of many who be- 
came his devoted friends and supporters. 
A man of great muscular strength, he 
never made any attempt to avoid violence 
in the strange quarters which he frequented 
by day and night and from the strange 
characters with whom he had to do. 
Although quite capable of giving as good 
as he got, he was more than once severely 
injured by assaults from liis opponents. At 
times it must be admitted that he allowed 
his fervent enthusiasm to carry him to 
fantastic lengths. On 18 May 1915, when 
the House of Commons was discussing the 
report of a select committee on pensions, 
Charrington, wearing evening dress, an 
overcoat, and a silk hat, dashed into the 
House from the members’ lobby, seized 
the mace from the Speaker’s table, and 
began to protest against the drinldng bar 
inside the lobby being used by members. 
He was arrested, but released after two 
hours’ detention. 

Charrington was one of the original! 
members (1889-1895) of the London 
County Council, a member of the old Mile 
End guardians and vestry, and later of 
the Stepney borough covmcil. He died, 
immarried, in London 2 January 193C. He 
left his body to the medical school of the 
London Hospital. 

A portrait of Charrington was presented 
to him in 1930 and is now at the Tower 
Hamlets Mission. 

[The Times, 3 January 1930; Guy Thome 
(C. A. E. R. Gull), The Great Acceptance; the 
Life Story of F, N. Charrington, 1912.] 

Anxnmi Cochuane. 

CHELMSFORD, first Viscount (1808- 
1933), viceroy of India. [See Thesiger, 
Frederic John Napier.] 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT ICEITH 
(1874-1936), poet, novelist, and critic, was 
bom on Campden Hill, London, 29 May 
1874, the elder son of Edward Chesterton, 
head of the well-known Kensington firm 
of auctioneers and estate agents. His 
mother, Marie Louise Grosjean, was of 
French and Scottish blood, and her 
maternal ancestors, the Keiths of Aber- 
deen, gave Chesterton his middle name. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School from 
1887 to 1892. At sixteen he started the 
junior debating club and a magazine 
knoOTi as ‘The Debater’ which contains 
startlingly good work for a boy of that 
age — a boy, moreover, who was almost 
two years behind his contemporaries in 
his school work. The practical side of 
producing and distributing the paper was 
altogether be}'ond Chesterton’s powers 
and was taken care of by one of his most 
intimate friends, later his wife’s brother- 
in-law, Lucian Oldershaw. He was al- 
ready the kind of being that he was to 
remain all his life : absent-minded, good- 
natured almost to weakness, yet of a rock- 
like strength in holding and maintaining 
his ideas. Some of those ideas were 
inherited: love of freedom, belief in 
human equality and in all that is gener- 
ally kno-vvn as liberalism; others he was 
now slowly acquiring. As he sat at liis 
desk, a tall, clumsy, imbrushed, untidy 
scarecrow, ^a-\ving all over his blotter 
and his books, liis mind was deeply con- 
centrated, not on his lessons, but on the 
deepest problems of reality. Of this 
mental travail he has given some notion 
in Orthodoxy and it is confirmed by his 
note-books and the memories of his 
friends. 

Chesterton’s drawings at this time 
showed so much talent that it was decided 
that he should go, not to Oxford, but to 
the Slade School of Art, continuing at the 
same time to study English literature at 
London University. It soon became 
abimdantly clear that vrriting, not draw- 
ing, was his primarj’’ talent. But that he 
could and stiU did draw may be seen from 
his illustrations to Mr. Etilaire Belloc’s 
novels : he would often complete the 
sketches for one of these in a couple of 
hours: at all times he would draw and 
paint while he talked or thought. In The 
Coloured Lands, published in 1938 after 
his death, may be seen a fair sample of his 
work at different periods. 

Although Chesterton’s headmaster had 
spoken of liim to his mother as a genius, ’ 
neither she nor his father dreamed of a 
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livelihood made bj' "writing alone. Ob- 
viously unfitted for the career of an estate 
agent, he worked for a time in two 
publishing houses and thence moved 
gradually into journalism. This became 
his profession, and in later years when his 
fame was at its height he would claim no 
other title than that of journalist. 

Chesterton in 1899 was working on the 
Speaker with a group of yoimg liberals of 
the same general outlook as his own. His 
friendship with Mr. Belloc had begun, 
and this meant much for liis social tliink- 
ing. He had fallen in love and was 
engaged to Frances, eldest daughter of 
George William Blogg, a London diamond 
merchant. She was an Anglo-Catholic, 
and this meant much for his religious 
tliinking. His first published volumes 
were both verse. The Wild Knight, 
financed by his father, won wide acclaim 
as poetry. Greybeards at Play, illustrated 
by the author, was higlily successful fool- 
ing. Both were published in 1900. He was 
married in 1901. Public events were 
shaping in a fashion that stimulated at 
once his patriotism and a fierce criticism 
of the country that he loved. The South 
African war came like a flash of lightning 
separating liberal from liberal — Chester- 
ton, for instance, from Jlr. Bernard Shaw: 
separating brother from brother — Ches- 
terton, for instance, from his brother 
Cecil : and casting a vivid light on thoughts 
that had not yet been fully outlined even, 
perhaps, to himself. 

Rightly or wrongly, Chesterton thus 
accepted the war and his o-wn possible 
unpopularity as a pro-Boer as a test of 
his social and political views. He hated 
imperialism : he was what has been called 
a ‘little Englander’: and he wrote The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill (1904) in fantas- 
tic illustration of tliis thesis, outlining it 
more soberly in his long introductory 
chapter to England a Nation (also 1904), 
a symposium of young liberal thinking 
%vith the sub-title ‘Papers of a Patriots’ 
Club’, edited by Oldershaw. 

During the period 1900 to 1010 the 
whole of Chesterton’s philosophy was 
outlined and Ulustratcd in twenty books 
and innumerable articles. He published 
over one hundred volumes in the course 
of a lifetime, greatly enriching and deepen- 
ing but in no fundamental altering that 
philosophy. There were vigorous contro- 
versies in the religious field with Robert 
Blatchford and Joseph McCabe, in the 
social field with Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells ; criticism in the national field 


of Rudyard ICipling and the imperialists 
I made of Heretics (1905) a brilliant display 
I of fireworks that drew all eyes. He had 
long contributed art criticism to the 
[ Bookman, and in 1904 he published G. F. 
Watts. In the field of pure letters liis 
} studies of Robert Browning (1903) and of 
Charles Dickens (1900) won him another 
jsort of fame: it seemed that he might 
I choose — poet, fantastic novelist, artist and 
j art critic, political pamphleteer, essajnst, 

[ sociologist, philosopher, and theologian. 
jHe chose them all and he chose, too, to 
I remain in style and manner a journalist, 
to be careless of his facts and references, 
to avoid solemnity, to laugh at the experts 
I and at himself, to puzzle his fellow journa- 
lists alike by liis earnestness and his 
frivolity, to prove that ‘there is foam on 
deep water’. 

Orthodoxy (1908) was called by Chester- 
I ton ‘a sort of slovenly autobiography’. It 
;was, he said, ‘an attempt to utter the 
\ imutterable things . . . my ultimate 
attitude towards life’. As against the 
various ‘prophets’ of the period — Ibsen, 
Mr. Shaw, Wells, IQpling, and the rest, each 
of whom was stressing some one element 
or tendency — Chesterton saw the riddle 
of a vast variety in the universe and he 
came to see Christianity as its only 
answer. Christianity made a new balance 
that was also a liberation: it ‘made 
moderation out of the still crash of two 
impetuous emotions’, ‘got over the diffi- 
culty of combining furious opposites by 
keeping them both furious’. It taught 
‘terrible ideals and devouring doctrines’: 
it managed to make the lion lie down with 
the lamb and yet keep his royal ferocity. 
Orthodoxy was ‘a thrilling romance’. It 
was not the philosophy created by one 
man to fit himself, and hence too small 
even to satisfy that self. ‘ God and 
humanity made it and it made me.’ 

Soon after the publication of Orthodoxy 
the Chestertons moved from their little 
flat in Battersea and went to live at 
Beaconsfield where they remained for the 
rest of their lives, at first in a small rented 
house, later in one built to suit their ideal, 
a house with a few small bedrooms and 
one vast living-room where they could 
have parties for young and old, act 
charades, or show plays in Chesterton’s 
favourite toy theatre. He spent much 
time in painting and cutting out figures 
and scenery for this theatre and in making 
drawings for guessing games in the inven- 
tion of which he showed an endless 
fertility. Grieved at having no child of 
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their own the Chestertons surrounded 
themselves with cliildren; nieces and 
nephews, godcliildren and young neigh- 
bours. His wife created a lovely garden 
in which Chesterton took a vague pleasure 
and which often appears in the back- 
ground of his stories. He began to write 
about Father Brown, the little priest- 
detective {The Innocence of Father Brown 
was published in 1911). He took his wife 
with him and motored over the Bong 
Alfred country planning The Ballad of the 
White Horse. He saw his many friends, 
sometimes in London, sometimes at 
Beaconsfield: he appeared in pageants as 
Dr. Johnson: he grew fatter every year 
and became more and more a figure of 
legend, wearing a large fiapping hat and 
an ample cloak, carrying a sword-stick and 
getting lost on every possible and impos- 
sible occasion. Setting out from home to 
give a lecture in some midland town he 
telegraphed to Ids wife: ‘Am in Market 
Harborough. Where ought I to be?’ 

‘Father Bro\vn’ was actually Father 
(afterwards Monsignor) O’Connor who, 
despite his Irish name, is a Yorlrshireman, 
in whose house part of the White Horse 
was ivritten and who, in long walks over 
the Yorkshire moors, helped Chesterton 
to thrash out the ideas that beset him. 
Both Father O’Connor and Mr. Belloc 
were deeply concerned Avith the social 
angle of Christianity’s answer to the riddle 
of the imiverse. And as with Orthodoxy so, 
too, with Chesterton’s social philosophy 
the battle against the opposing ideas held 
by Mr, Shaw and others brought Chester- 
ton’s own thoughts into clearer focus. In 
1909 he published his brilliant sketch of 
Mr. Shaw. ‘I liked it very much,’ -wrote 
Mr. Shaw, ‘especially as it was so com- 
pletely free from my o-wn influence.’ This 
book cleared the ground for What ’s Wrong 
•with the World? (1910) much as Heretics 
and the controversy -^vith Blatchford had 
cleared it for Orthodoxy. 

Starting life as a liberal by inheritance 
Chesterton said in these years: ‘as rnuch 
as ever I did, more than ever I did I 
believe in Liberalism. But there -^yas a 
rosy time of innocence when I believed 
in Liberals.’ It seemed to him that while 
no medical doctor says: ‘we’ve had too 
much scarlet fever, let’s try a little 
measles for a change’, that was precisely 
what the sociological ‘doctors’ were 
saying. Capitalism was a failure: he 
agreed that it was a disease: but when 
they said; ‘let’s try a little socialism for 
a change’, it seemed to him that for lack 


of a clear picture of health one disease was 
being offered as remedy for another. 

In What ’s Wrong with the World? 

1 Chesterton suggests some root thought on 
the nature of man, of sex, of the child 
and its education. Historically and of his 
nature man needs the family, for its pro- 
[tection the family needs property which 
I capitalism destroys no less than socialism. 
‘It is the negation of property that the 
Duke of Sutherland should have all the 
farms in one estate : just as it would be 
the negation of marriage if he had all our 
■wives in one harem.’ Property in its true 
meaning is also a condition for the 
ordinary man’s development: ‘Property 
is the art of the democracy.’ He goes on 
to define ‘the functions of father, mother 
and child as such’ and to show the limits 
that a free family would set to the power 
of the State. The book is Chesterton’s 
social credo ; later on he -wrote The Super- 
stition of Divorce (1920), Eugenics and 
Other Evils (1922), The Outline of Sanity 
(1926). These and his essays deepen and 
enrich Ins social tliinldng but they add 
nothing in essentials to What ’$ Wrong with 
the World ? 

The Ballad of the White Horse was 
published in 1911 and in 1912 Manative, 
which is among the best of Chesterton’s 
fantastic stories, expressing as it does 
supremely the intense zest which he 
brought to the business of li-ving. The 
Victorian Age in Literature (1913) showed 
him stUl brilliant in the field of pure 
literature. The same year, goaded by Mr. 
Shaw, he produced a play, Magic, which, 
despite admiring reviews, was a stage 
failure. 

Then came the war of 1914r-1918 and 
Chesterton’s almost mortal illness. He 
had been overworking, overeating, and 
drinking — (‘absent-mindedly’ as a friend 
said, for it was only necessary to fill his 
plate or glass while he talked for liim to 
empty it again). Cecil Chesterton had 
stood his trial for a libel action which had 
worried his elder brother more than him- 
self: the war had come as a final blow. ‘I 
wonder’, the doctor heard liim murmur 
as he was lifted into a water bed, ‘if this 
bally ship -will ever get to shore.’ He lay 
for many months rmconscious between 
life and death. His wife nursed him 
devotedly and brought him back to full 
life and -vigour. ‘I am afraid’, he -wrote 
at once to iMr. Shaw, ‘you must reeoncUe 
yourself to the dismal prospect of my 
being more or less like what I was before ; 
and any resumption of my ordinary habits 
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must necessarily include the habit of 
disagreeing with you.’ 

In 1917 appeared Chesterton’s fascinat- 
ing, sketchy, and inaccurate Short History 
of England. It exasperated historians, yet 
‘He’s got at something we hadn’t got’ 
wryly confessed a professor of history to 
one of Chesterton’s friends. In 1919 came 
Irish Impressions and in 1920 The N.ew 
Jerusalem. These hooks aU mark stages 
in that mental voyage of discovery in 
which Chesterton, historically and in the 
contemporary world, was approacliing 
nearer and nearer to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Externally he was at once urged 
forward and held hack by the circum- 
stances of his life. Cecil Chesterton had 
with INIr. BeUoc some years earlier started 
a newspaper, first (1911) the Eye Witness, 
later (1912) the New Witness, to combat 
corruption in public life and to uphold 
and restore the liberties of the poor against 
a growing bureaucracy. On Cecil’s joining 
the army in 1910 Gilbert took over the 
editorship. Cecil died in Prance in 
December 1918, and his brother continued 
to edit the paper until its termination in 
1923. It was revived under his editorship 
in 1925 as G. K.'s Weekly, which survived 
until 1938. Added to aU that he already 
had in hand, this editorship produced a 
chronic condition of overwork. On the 
other hand a journey to Jerusalem gave 
fresh inspiration to his tliinking, and 
lecture tours in Holland and the United 
States of America strengthened his aware- 
ness of the Church’s universality. All his 
thinking — directly religious, philosophical, 
sociological — brought him to the same 
conclusion, and in 1922 he overcame the 
largely physical problem posed for him 
by overwork, physical lethargy, and the 
habit of depending on liis wife for all 
practical decisions. Chesterton was re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church by 
Father O’Connor in July 1922. His wife 
followed him four years later. 

The two best kno'wn of the books which 
quickly followed Chesterton’s reception 
are St. Francis of Assisi (1923) and The 
Everlasting Man (1925). Of these the 
former is by far the more popular, the 
latter the more important. In Orthodoxy 
Chesterton had traced his OT\’n discovery 
of Christianity, in The Everlasting Man he 
traced rather what that discovery, that 
revelation, Imd meant for mankind as a 
whole. Like Wells VTiting his Outline of 
History, Chesterton claimed ‘the right of 
the amateur to do his best with the facts 
the specialists prosidc’. Unlike WeUs: ‘I 


do not believe’, says Chesterton, ‘that the 
best way to produce an outline of historj' 
is to rub out the lines.’ But his own aim 
was not merely to draw an outline but to 
show something that seemed stale and 
dusty and old as it really was, fresh and 
new everlastingly. He asked men to read 
the Gospels like their daily paper, not 
merely as good but as news. ‘I desire to 
help the reader to see Christendom from 
the outside in the sense of seeing it as a 
whole against the background of other 
historic things ; just as I desire him to see 
humanity as a whole against the back- 
ground of natural things. And I say that 
in both cases when seen thus, they stand 
out from their background like super- 
natural tilings.’ 

When The Everlasting Man was pub- 
lished Chesterton had only eleven years to 
live. They were years of little external 
action, of amazing productivity. He 
travelled: to Europe fairly often, to 
America once more (1930-1931) where he 
gave courses at Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, and lectured tliroughout the 
country and in Canada. He ivTOte another 
play {The Judgment of Dr. Johnson, 1927), 
essays innumerable, more detective stories, 
more poems (especially The Queen of 
Seven Swords, 192C), literary worlcs, of 
wliich by far the best was his R. L. 
Stevenson (1927), theology and philosophy, 
books of travel. His St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1933) was called by Etienne Gilson ‘the 
best book on St. Thomas that has ever 
been written’. The pages of G. K's Weekly 
are littered -with brilliant matter never 
reprinted, but from them and from his 
scattered papers were gathered post- 
humously (1940) The End of the Armistiec 
which cast, like his William Cobbelt (1925) 
written during the same period, an almost 
lurid light of prophecy on the horrors that 
have followed. Never did Chesterton give 
in to the ‘rather weakminded reaction’, 
the mood of pacificism and appeasement 
that followed the war of 1914—1918. 

Added to Chesterton’s other activities 
in his last years were several scries of 
radio talks for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Both his own purely literary 
tall^ and his contributions to various series 
(‘The Spice of Life’, ‘Seven Days Hard’) 
were received wth rare enthusiasm. In 
these talks and in his wi tings do'wn to the 
hour of his death an element was present 
that has caused the most fundamental 
disagreement as to Chesterton’s character 
and his place in history. A note of youth, 
of high spirits, of fooling, present when he 
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entered letters as a young journalist, -was 
as audible in the mature man broadcasting 
his last message to his coimtrymen ! 

They may go out -with a -whimper, ] 

But I -will go out -with a bang. 

‘ Chesterton the Child’ -was the supreme 
attribute given to Chesterton by Walter 
de la Mare -when the srword of the -warrior 
and the pen of the thinker had been laid 
aside. There was nothing childish in 
Chesterton, nothing callow in his youthful 
high spirits. The conception of Chesterton 
as a Peter Pan who never grew up accords 
ill with the books and ideas which led 
philosophers to welcome him as one of 
their o-wn calibre, poets to give him front 
rank among themselves, and men of 
letters to acclaim his Dickens, his Brown- 
ing, and his Stevenson as sho-wing the 
insight of genius. 

Chesterton died at Beaconsfield 14 June 
1936 ; his -wife survived him until 1938. 

A painting of Chesterton, Maurice Bar- 
ing, and klr. Hilaire Belloc (1932), by James 
Gunn, belongs to Mr. Hugh Balfour, Foss 
House, Pitlochry. There is a plasticine 
medallion, by Theodore Spicer-Simson, in 
the National Portrait Gallery, which also 
o-wns a bronze bust by Maria Petrie. 

[G. K. Chesterton, Aniohiography, 1930; 
Maisie Ward, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 1944; 
personal knowledge.] Maisie Wabd. 

CHEYNE, Sir (WELLIAM) WATSON, 
first baronet (1852-1932), bacteriologist 
and surgeon, was born at sea, off Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, 14 December 1852, the 
only son of Andrew Cheyne, of Ollabeny, 
Shetland, captain in the mercantile 
marine, by his wife, Ehza, daughter of 
William Watson, minister of the united 
parishes of Fetlar and North Yell. He was 
educated at the grammar school and 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and at Edm- 
burghUniversity, -where he graduated -with 
first class honours in medicine in 1875. He 
went the same year to Vienna, where he 
attended the lectures of A. C. Theodor 
Billroth, Ernest Wilhelm von Briicke, 
Anton Politzer, Ferdinand R. von Hebra, 
and Siegmimd Exner, and the foUo-wing 
spring spent three months -with the great 
pathologist Friedrich Daniel von Reck- 
linghausen at Strasburg. 

Shortly after his return to Edinburgh 
Cheyne became house-surgeon to Joseph 
(afterwards Lord) Lister [q.v.], who in- 
-vited him to accompany him to Bang’s 
College tiospital, where Lister had been 
appointed professor of clinical surgery in 
1877. At first) Lister and Chejme received 
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only a cold welcome which, however, 
enabled Cheyne to pursue his study of 
bacteriology, including the translation of 
two German works on bacteriology for the 
New Sydenham Society, namely, Robert 
Koch’s Etiology of the Traumatic Infective 
Diseases (1880) and Carl Fliigge’s Micro- 
organisms, with Special Beference to the 
Etiology of the Infective Diseases (1890). 
Gradually, however, Cheyne received due 
recognition, and in 1882 he published an 
important work entitled Antiseptic Sur- 
gery; its Principles, Practice, History and 
Results, an enlargement of his thesis for 
the Jacksonian prize, awarded by the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1881, fol- 
lowed three years later by Lister and his 
Achievements (1885), which formed the 
subject of the first Lister memorial lecture 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in 1924, when he was awarded 
the Lister medal. In 1880 Cheyne was 
appointed assistant-surgeon at King’s 
College Hospital, becoming full surgeon in 
due course, professor of the principles 
and practice of surgery in 1891, and 
professor of clinical surgery in 1902. He 
was Hunterian professor at the Royal 
College of Surgeons from 1888 to 1890. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
war in 1899 Cheyne was appointed civil 
consulting surgeon to the forces and was 
appointed C.B. for his services, and in 
1908 he was created a baronet. When war 
broke out in 1914 he was made consulting 
surgeon to the na-vy and in 1915 became 
temporary surgeon-general, and was ap- 
pointed K.C.M.G. in 1916. He retired 
from active practice at the end of the war. 

The importance of Cheyne’s work lies 
in the fact that not only was he a pioneer 
in antiseptic surgery and was one of 
Lister’s most active followers, but he also 
emphasized the value of preventive medi- 
cine in clinical practice. Wlien Cheyne 
began his bacteriological investigations at 
EiUnburgh ‘there was no staining of 
bacteria, no oil immersion lenses, no solid 
cultivating media, no proper incubators — 
in fact, everytliing was in its infancy’. 

In 1917 Chejme was elected member of 
parliament for the universities of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews and from 1918 to 
1922 he Was a member for the combined 
Scottish Universities. In 1919 he was 
gazetted lord-lieutenant of Orkney and 
I Shetland, an office from which he resigned 
j in 1930. He was elected in 1879 a fellow 
I of the Royal College of Surgeons, was 
I president from 1914 to 1916, and Hun- 
terian orator in 1915. In 1894 he was 
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elected F.R.S. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Birmingham. 

Cheyne was twee married : first, in 1887 
to Mary Emma (died 1894), daughter of 
the Rev. William Servante, of Plumstead, 
Kent, and had two sons and one daughter, 
who ^ed in infancy ; secondly, in 1804 to 
Margaret (died 1922), daughter of George 
Smith, of Lerwick, Shetland, and had one 
son and two daughters, aU of whom pre- 
deceased him. He retired in 1922 to 
Fetlar where he died after a prolonged 
illness 19 April 1932, and was sueceeded 
as second baronet by his eldest son, 
Joseph Lister Cheyne, M.C. (horn 1888), 
colonel, 16th Lancers. 

[The Times, 20 April 1932; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 1, December 
1932 (portrait) ; British Medical Journal, 1032, 
vol. i, p. 821 (portrait) ; Lancet, 1932, vol. i, 
p. 903.] J. D. RorxESTON. 

CHILDS, WILLIAM MACBRIDE 
(1869-1939), educationist, was born at 
Carrington, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
3 January 1869, the second son of William 
Linington Childs, vicar of Carrington and 
Frith Ville, who in 1879 became vicar of 
St. George’s church, Portsea, by his wife, 
Henrietta Fowles Bell. He was educated 
at Portsmouth Grammar School and at 
Keble College, Oxford, of which he was a 
scholar; he obtained a second class in 
modern history in 1891. In 1892 he be- 
came assistant private secretary to (Sir) 
A. H. D. Acland [q.v.], but a career in 
official service did not attract him, and, 
in 1893, he accepted a leeturership in 
history at a college in Reading whieh had 
recently been opened at the instance of 
Christ Church, Oxford, as a centre for 
education of the university extension 
pattern. Within a few years Childs had 
become convinced that this college (wliich 
in 1902 received the title of University 
College, Reading) would offer a field for 
the work of his whole life. In 1897 he 
married Emma Catharine, daughter of 
Alfred IVhiting Pollard ; he fixed his home 
in Reading, and he neither sought nor 
accepted employment elsewhere. In 1903, 
on the resignation of (Sir) Halford John 
Mackinder, the first principal of the college, 
Childs, who had become vice-principal in 
1900, succeeded him, and thenceforward 
until his retirement he devoted himself 
unreservedly to its interests. 

It was Childs’s achievement to inspire 
and direct the efforts which in little more 
than twenty years converted the obscure 


college of 1903 into an independent 
university. No one could have reached 
this end -without many helpers, and Childs 
was remarkably successful in bringing 
together a group of persons who, like 
himself, believed in the futiu-e of the 
college. But the initiative in its develop- 
ment was always -^vith him, and its ex- 
pansion was made possible by his personal 
qualities. It was his obvious sincerity 
which won him the support of those whose 
aid he needed. His advocacy was made 
more effective by his con-viction that a 
college which aimed at the character of a 
university must establish an ordered form 
of common life for its students. A series of 
halls of residence was an integral part 
of the college which he was planning, and 
few events in his career gave him greater 
satisfaction than the opening, in 1998, 
of Wantage Hall, a foundation for men 
students of the type traditional in the 
older English universities. 

By the end of 1911 Childs had obtained 
an endo^vment which made possible the 
ultimate independence of the college. 
Progress was delayed by the war of 1914- 
1918 and the necessary work of recon- 
struction, but the end -was reached in 1926, 
and Childs became the first vice-chancellor 
of the new university of Reading. In 1 929 , 
feeling that the main object of his work 
had been secured, he retired from office. 
He died at Hermitage, near Newbury, 21 
June 1939, survived by his -wife aud their 
four sons. He received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Liverpool (1928), 
Oxford (1929), and Reading (1935). 

There arc two portraits of Childs, one 
by Morley Fletcher, the other by Eric 
Kennington, in the university of Reading. 

[IV. M. Childs, Malnng a University, 1033 ; 
personal knowledge.] F. M. Stenton. 

CHOLMONDELEY, HUGH, third 
Bahon Delasieke (1870-1931), pioneer 
settler in Kenya, was born in London, 28 
April 1870, the only son of Hugh Chol- 
mondeley, second Baron Delamere, by 
his second wife, Augusta Emily, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Hamilton Seymour 
[q.v.]. Educa-ted at Eton, he inherited the 
title with the estate of Vale Royal, Cheshire, 
at the age of seventeen. He served for a 
time in the 3rd ba-ttalion. The Cheshire 
Regiment, and in the Cheslure Yeomanry. 
As a young man he organized five expedi- 
tions -to Somaliland in pursuit of big game ; 
the fifth took him from Bcrbcra in-to the 
unsettled desert region through which the 
Kenya-Abyssinia border now runs. Ho 
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reached the highlands of what is now 
Kenya Colony in 1897, the first English- 
man to traverse this route. 

Delamere could not settle down to the 
life of a country gentleman at Vale Royal, 
and in January 1903 he returned to the 
East Africa Protectorate and decided to 
take up land. The highlands were still 
wild and partly uninhabited, hut the 
newly built Uganda railway coimected 
Lake Victoria with the coast. 

The commissioner. Sir Charles Eliot 
[q.v.], was then embarking on a policy of 
attracting white settlers. Delamere re- 
ceived a ninety-nine-years’ lease on 100,000 
acres in the Njoro district, and immedi- 
ately set about importing rams from 
England and New Zealand in order to 
improve the native sheep. At this time 
he was suffering from severe injuries to 
the spine as a result of several bad faUs 
and arrived at his new estate on a stretcher. 
When the land proved unsuitable for 
sheep he turned to cattle and finally, after 
these too had died, to wheat, on which he 
inaugurated East African research into 
the breeding of rust-resistant varieties. 
Although not the first settler in East 
Africa', he was the first to experiment on 
a large scale and to sink considerable 
capital (mostly borrowed, for he was never 
well off) in these untried farming lands. 

Delamere’s fiery and autocratic temper, 
his quickness in debate, his generosity, 
and his passionate belief in the civilizing 
mission of wliite settlement in Africa 
fitted him for leadership of the settlers in 
their frequent tussles with colonial officials 
and their attacks on bureaucratic restric- 
tions and delays. He was elected the first 
president of the Farmers’ and Planters’ 
Association in 1903 (which became the 
Colonists’ Association in 1904), and was 
one of two unofficial members nominated 
to the first legislative coimcil in 1907. 
During the war of 1914-1918 he was at 
first employed on intelligence work among 
the Masai along the German border. The 
strenuous life and severe malaria did his 
heart an injury which was ultimately to 
cause his death, and he was forced to give 
up active service. After six months in 
England he retiuned to his ranch, Soy- 
sambu, on which he had been able to 
realize his ambition of breeding, on a 
large scale, high-grade merino sheep. 

After the war the European community 
was enfranchised and Delamere was 
elected member fortheRift Valley in 1920. 
He held this position until his death and 
became, in addition, leader of the elected 
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members, and one of two imofficial mem- 
bers of the governor’s executive cmmcil. 
In 1923 he headed a deputation to the 
Colonial Ofiiee to resist proposals to 
enfranchise Indians on a common roll with 
Europeans and to allow their unresfricted 
immigration. 

Delamere’s guiding faith was his belief 
in the need for strong and permanent 
settlements of British families in the 
highlands of Africa. After the conquest of 
‘German East’ he hoped to see this policy 
extended to Tanganyika Territory, and a 
ehain of European settlements forged from 
Kenya to the Cape. He envisaged the 
eventual creation of an East African 
Dominion, working towards the goal of 
self-government already reached by the 
white conununities of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, and he persistently 
pressed for the grant of an imofficial 
majority in the Kenya legislative council. 
In 1925 he organized, at his own expense, 
an unofficial conference of delegates from 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland, held at Tulcuyu (southern 
Tanganyika), to promote the ‘solidification 
of the white ideal’. Two other conferences 
followed, in Livingstone and Nairobi, in 
1926 and 1927. The economic crisis, 
however, put an end to these and other 
projects for the strengthening of white 
settlement in Tanganyika and the Central 
African territories. In 1929 Delamere was 
appointed K.C.M.G. for his public services. 

By now the British government had 
veered from a belief that ‘the main object 
of our policy and legislation should be to 
found a white colony’ (1920), to a declara- 
tion that ‘primarUy, Kenya is an African 
territory, and . . . the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount’ 
(1923). With this latter statement Dela- 
mere could never agree, and in 1930 he 
headed his last deputation to London to 
put forward the colonists’ point of view 
to the labour government. By this time 
he was a sick man, and on his return to 
Kenya the strain of reorganizing his 
hea-^y indebted farms to meet the 
catastrophic fall in prices, superimposed 
on exacting political duties, proved too 
much for a system which he had never 
spared. He died of angina at Loresho, 
near Nairobi, 13 November 1931, and was 
buried on his estate at Soysambu, near 
Lake Elraenteita. 

Delamere was twice married: first, in 
1899 to Florence Ame (died 1914), foiirth 
daughter of Lowry Egerton Cole, fourth 
Earl of Enniskillen, and had one son; 
nr N 
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secondly, in 1028 to Gwladys Helen (died 
1943), daughter of Rupert Evelyn Beckett, 
formerly ^vife of Sir Charles Marldiam, 
second baronet. He was succeeded as 
fourth baron by his son, Thomas Pitt 
Hamilton (born 1900). 

A portrait of Delamere by F. R. Copnall, 
hangs in the chamber of the Legislative 
Council, Nairobi. A statue, by Lady 
Kennet, stands at the junction of Dela- 
mere Avenue and Government Road, Nai- 
robi. 

[The Times, 14 November 1931 ; Elspeth 
Huxley, While Man's Country; Lord Delamere 
and the Malting of Kenya, 2 vols., 1935; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
EnsPETH Huxley. 

CLARK, ALBERT CURTIS (1859- 
1937), classical scholar, born at Salisbury 
21 February 1859, was the eldest son of 
Albert Charles Clark, •writing-master at 
Haileybury College, by his wife, Ellen 
Curtis. He was educated at Hertford 
Grammar School and Haileybury College, 
and afterwards at Balliol College, Oxford, 
of which he was an exhibitioner. After a 
brilliant undergraduate career, during 
which he gained first classes in classical 
moderations (1879) and literae Immani- 
ores (1881), the Ireland (1879) and the 
Craven (1882) scholarships, Clark was 
elected (1882) to a classical fellowship at 
Queen’s College, where, first as lecturer 
(1882-1887), and then as tutor (1887- 
1913), he not only proved himself a 
teacher and lecturer of exceptional ability, 
but Avon a world-Avide reputation by the 
distinction and originality of his work 
upon the text of Cicero’s orations. 

In 1895 Clark produced a full-scale 
edition of the Fro Milone (Avith English 
notes), Avhich Avas followed by four 
volumes containing the 'text of the folloAV- 
ing speeches: Pro Milone, Caesarianac, 
Philippicae (1990) ; Pro Sex. Roscio, de 
imperio Cn. Pompci,pro Cluentio,in Cati- 
linam, pro Murena, pro Caelio (1905) ; Fro 
Quinclio, pro Roscio Comocdo,pro Caccina, 
de lege agraria, pro C. Rabirio, pro Flaceo, 
in Pisonem, pro Rabirio Poslumo (1909) ; 
Pro Tullio, pro Fonfcio, pro Sulla, pro Ar- 
cilia, pro Plancio, pro Scauro (1911). To 
these must be added his edition of Asconius 
(1907). These volumes reveal scholarship, 
learning, and industry of the highest 
quality. Clark made a thorough collation 
and classification of the manuscripts, and 
thrcAV new light upon their history and 
Anlue in his Collations from the Harlcian 
MS. of Cicero 26S2 (1891), The Veins 
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Cluniaccnsis of Poggio (1905), and the 
Inventa Ralorum (1909). Of these The 
Veins Cluniaccnsis is liis chef d'amvre, a 
masterpiece of erudition, detectiv'c ability, 
and constructive power. 

Clark had in 1909 been appointed 
university reader in Latin, a deserved 
tribute to the distinction of his Avork, and 
AA'hen in 1913 the Corpus Christi professor- 
ship of Latin fell vneant, his claim to the 
succession Avas univ'ersally acknoAvledged. 
Three minor Avorks of considerable interest 
belong to the period of his readership : the 
Fontes Prosac Numerosac (1909), a collec- 
tion of ancient CA-idcnces for Latin prose 
rhjriluns; The Cursus in Mediaeval and 
Vulgar Latin (1910), a fascinating study 
shoAving that the rhythms of classical 
oratory Avere preserA'cd in medieval Latin, 
Avith this difference that, Avhereas the 
classical rhj’tlun Avas based on quantity, 
the medieval was based on stress accent ; 
and Prose Rhythm in English (1913) where- 
in he sought to relate the Latin rhythms 
Avith those of English. 

The works published by Clark during 
his tenure of the chair, despite their 
erudition and ingenuity, arc on the 
whole less convineing. They are largely 
coneerned Avith the application of stioho- 
metrj' to textual problems presented by 
the Greek Testament, a field in Avhioh he 
moA’cd AAdth less securitj’’, AA’liile his in- 
terest in tliis method had become almost 
an obsession. In liis Primitive Text of the 
Gospels and Acts (1914) he employed it to 
explain the difference betAvecn the tAVO 
main families of manuscripts, contending 
that the longer text of the Codex Bezac 
and its Idndrcd represented the primitiA’c , 
form, and that the shorter version given 
by the Codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus 
Avas due -to line-omissions. To this scheme 
Clark returned in the elaborate edition of 
The Acts of the Apostles published in 1933 ; 
there, however, he laid less emphasis on 
stichometric principles and held that the 
shorter Aversion of the Acts AA’as largely due 
to deliberate revision. He also sought to 
shoAv that the Codc.'c Bezac came not from 
the West but from Egypt, and that the 
author of the Acts AA-as not the author of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. BetAveen the publica- 
tion of these tAA'o AVorks Clark had returned 
to his first love in a leanicd and valuable 
Avork, The Descent of Manuscripts (1918), 
illustrated in the main from the text of 
Cicero, but extending its survey to the 
manuscripts of Plato and Demosthenes. 
Here again the importance of stichometry 
is perhaps overstressed. 

8 
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In 1934 ill health and failing sight led 
Clark to resign his chair: he retired to 
London where he died, unmarried, 5 
February 1937. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Durham, 
Dublin, Manehester, and Oxford, and was 
elected an honorary fellow of his three 
colleges (Balliol, Queen’s, and Corpus 
Cliristi) and a fellow of the British 
Academy (1916). But he was something 
more than a great scholar: he was a 
delightful human being who could carry 
his learning lightly, the best of company, 
full of humour and of wit, a perfect 
raconteur; above all, he was courteous, 
warm-hearted, and kindly, ready with his 
help and coimsel for aU who sought it. As 
a scholar he won admiration; as a man, 
affection and regard. 

[The Times, 6 February 1937 ; Cyril Bailey, 
Albert Curtis Clark, 1859—1937 in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xxiii, 
1037 ; personal knowledge.] 

H. E. Butler. 

CLARKE, Sin EDWARD GEORGE 
(1841-1931), lawyer and politician, was 
the eldest son and tliird of the six children 
of Job Grey Clarke, by his wife. Prances, 
daughter of Henry George, of Bath. His 
father, who came from Axbridge in 
Somersetshire, kept a small silversmith’s 
. shop in King William Street in the City of 
London, in the rooms over which he lived 
with his family, and there Clarke was bom 
15 February 1841. At the age of ten he 
was sent for two years as a boarder to 
College House, ■ Edmonton, where his 
health, previously delicate, was set up for 
life. In December 1854 he was taken from 
the City Commercial School in Lombard 
Street, where he had spent another two 
years, to assist liis father in the shop : and 
he remained in that uncongenial occupa- 
tion until nearly the end of 1858. Ito 
February 1859 he took up a clerkship in 
the India Office, which had been recently 
established on the dissolution of the old 
East India Company. He obtained the 
clerkship bj' examination. There were 400 
candidates and Clarke was placed seventh 
on the list, a very remarkable achievement 
considering how scanty had been his 
opportunities for education. He had, how- 
ever, made the most of those opportunities. 
When seining in the shop he spent any 
spare time in reading and, after the shop 
was closed, he attended evening classes 
regularly, becoming, in 1858, the first 
associate in arts of the imiversitj" of 
Oxford. Moreover, he was gifted with a 

!• 


very retentive memory and liis industry 
never flagged. 

Clarke found that the life of a clerk in 
a government office was as little to his 
lil^g as that of a shop assistant. In 1860 
he happened to hear the aged Lord Ljmd- 
hurst make one of liis last speeches in the 
House of Lords and was fired ivith ambi- 
tion to be called to the bar and to make 
such a career for liimself. Accordingly, 
when, later that same year, the govern- 
ment, desiring to reduce the clerical staff 
at the India Office, offered compensation 
to clerics who were willing to resign, Clarke 
sent in his resignation and received £253 
by way of compensation. It was an act of 
great comrage and self-confidence — quali- 
ties which Clarke displayed tlnoughout 
his life — ^to give up an assured competence 
for the hazards of a career at the bar, more 
especially since several years would neces- 
sarily elapse before he could be called and 
begin to earn an income at that profession. 
During those years he supported himself 
by reporting law cases and parliamentary 
debates and by uTiting literary reviews: 
but in addition to those somces of income 
he obtained, in 18C1, one of the Tancred 
studentsliips at Lincoln’s Inn which pro- 
^'ided him with an income of £95 for six 
years. In June 1861 he was admitted as 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn : in November 
1864 he was called to the bar: and in 1880 
he took silk. He became a bencher of his 
Inn in 1892 and was treasurer in 1906. 
From the time when he became a Q.C. he 
was beyond all question one of the most 
eminent, if not the most eminent, of the 
leaders of the Common Law bar. He was 
an admirable forensic orator in jury cases, 
and for many years he was engaged on 
one side or the other in most of the 
important cases on the Common Law side 
of the High Court. 

From the time when he quitted the 
India Office Clarke took an active interest 
in politics. He was a strong conservative 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Lord 
Beaconsfield. In Februar 5 ’’ 1880 he stood 
as the conservative candidate at a by- 
election for the borough of Southwark and 
won a notable victory over his liberal 
opponent. He was defeated at the general 
election which took place in April of that 
year ; but he was elected at a by-election 
for Plymouth in July, and for the next 
twenty years he represented that consti- 
tuency in the House of Commons. 

IVliile making a name for himself at the 
bar Clarke worked hard for the conserva- 
tive cause both in parliament and in the 
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country and when, in the siunmer of 1885, 
Lord Salisbury formed his first administra- 
tion, Clarke had reasonable groimds for 
thinking that he might he appointed one 
of the law officers. His claims were, how- 
ever, disregarded. Richard Webster, sub- 
sequently Viscoimt Alverstone and lord 
chief justice of England [q.v.], who was 
not then and had never been a member of 
parliament, was appointed attorney- 
general. On hearing a rumour that Web- 
ster would be appointed attorney-general 
Clarke actually wrote to Lord Salisbury 
that it would be a mistake to make such 
an appointment and at the same time with 
characteristic frankness he sent a copy of 
the letter to Webster himself. In the 
following year, when Lord Salisbury, after 
the defeat of Gladstone’s first home rule 
bill, was again called upon to form a 
government, Clarke’s claims were recog- 
nized and he was appointed solicitor- 
general, an office which he continued to 
hold until 1892 when the government 
resigned and Gladstone formed his last 
administration. The position which Clarke 
had by that time attained in the House 
of Commons, where eminent barristers 
are often apt to fail, is sho'ivn by the’ 
fact that he was chosen to answer thej 
speech of Gladstone when he introduced 
his second home rule bill in February 
1893. 

The general election of 1895 gave the 
unionist party a clear majority over 
the combined forces of the liberals and the 
Irish nationalists and Lord Salisbury be- 
came prime minister for the third time. 
He invited Clarke to resume the office of 
solicitor-general subject, however, to the 
condition, which Webster as attorney- 
general had accepted, that he would not 
take any private practice so long as he 
held the office. Clarke refused the office on 
that condition. Two years later Lord 
Salisbury offered Clarke the important 
judicial office of master of the Rolls, but 
Clarke declined that office also, because it 
would have precluded him from taking 
any part in politics. During the parlia- 
ment which sat from 1895 to 1900 Clarke, 
although sitting as a private member on 
the government side of the House, seems 
to have developed a cross-bench mind. He 
criticized the conduct of the Foreign 
Office in the matter of the Venezuelan 
boimdary dispute ; he crossed swords with 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach [q.v.], on the subject 
of Irish taxation ; and he denounced the 
conduct of the colonial secretary, Joseph 


Chamberlain [q.v.], with regard to the 
Boer Republics. He even went so far as to 
suggest that Lord Salisbury should himself 
take over from Chamberlain the manage- 
ment of South African affairs. His 
speeches on these subjects — for Clarke 
considered it his duty to express his 
opinions publicly — ^were very displeasing 
to many of his supporters in Plymouth. 
He was asked in 1900 to resign his seat, 
and thereupon did so. 

At the general eleetion of 1900 Clarke 
was elected as the senior member for the 
City of London ; but in May he resigned 
his scat ostensibly on the ground that his 
health was no longer good enough for both 
his work at the bar and his parliamentary 
duties. Thus at the age of sixty -five he 
abandoned the political ambition which 
he had formed when he was a clerk at the 
India Office. He continued in practice at 
the bar until 1914, retiring nearly fifty 
years after the date of his call. The posi- 
tion which he had attained in the profession 
is marked by the fact that in 1908 he was 
sworn of the Privy Council, and that on 
his retirement the bench and bar gave 
him a dinner in Lincoln’s Inn hall, at 
which the prime minister, H. H. Asquith, 
presided. 

Clarke was a staunch supporter of the 
Church of England, and in 1894 had 
built at his sole expense a church beside 
the river at Staines, dedicated in honour 
of St. Peter, and on liis retirement from 
the bar he lived at a house called Peter- 
house which he had built adjacent to the 
church. There he died 26 April 1931 in 
his ninety-first year. On the following day 
there appeared in The Times newspaper 
a long obituarj’’ notice which he had 
himself written and sent to The Times 
eighteen years before -with a covering 
letter expressing the remarkable opinion 
that an obituary notice of a man who 
has reached old age should be written by 
liimself. 

Clarke was twice married: first, in 1800 
to Ann (died 1881), eldest daughter of 
George Mitchell, builder, of Camberwell; 
secondly, in 1882 to Katlileen Mathilda, 
daughter of Augustus William Bryant. By 
his first wife he had one son and tlirce 
daughters, the eldest of whom died in 
infancy and the second as a child. By his 
second wife he had two sons, the younger 
of whom died at birth. 

A portrait of Clarke, painted by S. J. 
Solomon and presented to him by the bar 
of England, was given by him to the 
Royal Courts of Justice and hangs there. 
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Cartoons by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity 
Fair 13 March 1880 and 11 June 1903. 

[The Times, 27 April 1931; D. Walker- 
Smith and E. Clarke, The Life of Sir Edward 
Clarke, 1939; Sir Edward Clarke, The Story 
of My Life, 1918, and Selected Speeches, with 
Introductory Notes, 1908.] 

Malcoi,!! M. Macnaghtek. 

CLAKICE, GEORGE SYDENHAM, 
Bahon Sydenhasi of Cojibe (1848-1933), 
administrator, was born at Stvinderby, 
Lincolnshire, 4 July 1848, the eldest of 
the five sons of Walter John Clarke, vicar 
of Swinderby, later of ICnoyle House, 
Folkestone, by his wife, Maria Frances,] 
daughter of Joseph Mayor, rector of South 
CoUhigham, Nottinghamshire. His mother 
was a first cousin of J. E. B. Mayor [q.v.]. 
After being sent successively to Repton, 
Rossall, Haileybury, and finally Wim- 
bledon, he passed both first into and 
first out of the Royal RElitary Academy, 
being gazetted to the Royal Engineers 
in 1868. In 1871 he was appointed lec- 
turer on practical geometry and engineer 
drajving at the newly established Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers 
HiU, near Staines, where he remained until 
1880. 

Although he took part in the Egyptian 
expedition of 1882 and the eastern Sudan 
campaign of 1885, Clarke saw little active 
service, and his promotion was slow, for 
the mifitary authorities of those days had 
little regard for scientific young officers 
with progressive views. In other quarters, 
however, his gifts were fully appreciated, 
and he was given numerous missions 
abroad for investigating and reporting on 
technical questions, in one of which the 
correctness of his judgement was after- 
wards to be startlingly proved when 
armoured cupolas, on which at Bucharest 
he had reported unfavourably in 1835, 
collapsed before the German guns at Liege 
and Namur in 1914. As an alternative he 
advocated earthwork defences such as had 
done good service for the Turks at Plevna, 
and his views carried great weight with 
the Colonial Defence Committee to which 
he was secretary from 1885 to 1892. As 
secretary to the royal commission on navy 
and army administration (1888-1890), he 
became an earnest advocate of closer ties 
between the mother-country and its over- 
seas possessions in matters naval and 
military, as well as betiveen the najy and 
the army. It was indeed to Clarke’s room 
at the Horse Guards that for the first time 
a naval officer was brought from the 


Admiralty for joint discussion of imperial 
strategy. Moreover, during his seven years 
(1894-1901) as superintendent of the royal 
carriage department at Woolwich Arsenal, 
he had realized sooner than anjmne else 
what a strain a war, such as the South 
African, would put upon the resources of 
the Empire in the production of war 
material ; and when during that war the 
need was recognized for reorganizing the 
War Office, Clarke was made in 1900 a 
member of the committee entrusted with 
the preparation of a scheme of reform, and 
in 1903 he was summoned home to serve, 
with Lord Esher and Lord Fisher [qq.v.], 
on the War Office reconstitution commit- 
tee set up by the consen'ative government. 
This committee [see Brett, Reginaed, 
Viscount Esher] reported ivitliin two 
months, in March 1904, recommending the 
establishment of a general staff, later 
knoivn as the Army Council, and this led 
on eventually to the Imperial General 
Staff and the Haldane reforms. The report 
was immediately adopted and Clarke was 
appointed to the Committee for Imperial 
Defence. 

As early as 1901 Clarke had interrupted 
his labours on military organization by 
accepting the office of governor of Victoria. 
At Melbourne he made himself popular 
and respected by all, but the constitutional 
[checks imposed by his position on a 
I masterful spirit might have led to early 
retirement but for his summons home in 
1 1903. In 1907, however, on the recom- 
|mendation of Campbell-Bannerman, he 
was appointed governor of Bombay, and 
this ushered in the period of his life in 
which he received most fame and obloquy. 

Clarke was a lifelong liberal, and, as 
often happens to men of that temper, his 
views came to be identified at the end of 
his life with hide-bound torjdsm. Given 
co-operation with Indians, he expected to 
do much to advance the political life of 
India, but he was soon disillusioned. His 
appeals for co-operation, which caused 
him to be looked upon as ‘dangerously 
pro-native’, fell upon deaf ears, and 
believing as a liberal that it was his para- 
mount duty to maintain law and order 
without distinction of race or colour or 
creed, he formed the deepest suspicion of 
the motives of the Indian political leaders 
and of the result to the unvoeal millions 
of the races of India if democratic institu- 
tions were introduced. Mlien therefore 
Tilak, the popular Brahman leader, ad- 
vocated the use of the bomb, Clarke had 
him prosecuted, but on his conviction, 
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conunuted liis transportation to imprison- 
ment at Mandalay. The prosecution -was 
regarded, even by l\Iorley, no believer in 
popular government for India, as unwse ; 
nevertheless, -when he resigned in 1913, 
Clarke left India as one who had brought 
great improvements, moral and material, 
to Bombay, who had paved the way for 
the construction of the great Sukkur 
barrage, and who left a memory of a 
‘great, fearless, and upright’ governor 
whom Indians would visit in his retire- 
ment in Kent and ask for liis advice in 
their political problems. He was raised to 
the peerage on his retirement as Baron 
Sydenham of Combe, of Dulverton, 
Somerset. 

It was a profound disappointment to 
Sydenham that his services were not 
called upon by the government in the war 
%vith Germany in 1914, but he had been 
appointed in 1913 chairman of a royal 
commission on venereal diseases, the duties 
of which he carried out most judiciously. 
Other notable services which he rendered 
were as chairman (1915-191G) of the 
central tribunal hearing appeals from local 
committees administering the National 
Service Act, and as a member (1918) of 
Lord Bryce’s conference on the second 
chamber. After the war he became more 
and more mistrustful of the opinions 
apparently dominant, and both in ample 
writings and in speeches in the House of 
Lords he made it no secret that he regarded 
the future of the Empire and of civilization 
mth the deepest pessimism. He died in 
London 7 February 1933. 

Sydenham was twee married: first, in 
1871 to Caroline Emily (died 1908), eldest 
daughter of General Peregrine Henry 
Fcllowes, and had one daughter, who pre- 
deceased her father ; secondly, in 1910 to 
Phyllis Angelina Rosamond, youngest 
daughter of George Morant, Grenadier 
Guards, resident at Shirley House, Carrick- 
macross, co. Mohaghan, and widow of 
Captain Arthur Reynolds, East Surrey 
Regiment. There were no other children 
and the title became extinct. He was 
appointed C.JI.G. (1887), K.C.M.G. (1893), 
G.C.M.G. (1905), G.C.I.B, (1907), G.C.S.I. 
(1911), and G.B.E. (1917). He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1890. 

A portrait of Sydenham by a Hungarian 
artist, Miss Schulz, is in the possession of 
his -widow. 

\The Times, 8, 0, 11, and 15 February 1083 ; 
Lord_ Sydenham, Mi/ Working Life, 1027, and 
Studies of an Imperialist, 1028.] 

Altoed CocunANE. 


CLARICE, MAUDE VIOLET (1892- 
1935), historian, was born in Belfast 7 May 
1892. In 1903 her father, Richard James 
Clarke, rector of Trinity church, Belfast, 
later archdeacon of Connor, accepted the 
li-ving of Carnmoney on the outskirts of 
the citj% and here, in an atmosphere of 
religion and scholarship, Maude, the 
second child and only daughter, and her 
three brothers grew up. Her mother was 
Aime Nugent, daughter of John Thomas 
Jessop,J.P., of Mount Jessop, CO. Longford. 

After being educated at a school in 
Belfast and later at Alexandra School and 
College, Dublin, Miss Clarke graduated 
•ivith a first class in liistory at the univer- 
sity of Belfast. She then went -Nrith a 
scholarsliip to Lady Margaret HaU, 
Oxford, where she was awarded a first 
class in modem history in 1915. The three 
years from 1916 to 1919 were spent in 
Belfast, deputizing for the professor of 
modern history, (Sir) Frederick Maurice 
PoTOcke, and in the last-named year she 
returned to Oxford as history tutor of 
Somerville College. The rest of her life was 
divided between Coole Glebe (the rectory 
house of Carnmoney) and Somerville 
College, of which she became a fellow in 
1922 and vice-principal in 1933. With a 
witty Irish tongue masking a deeply 
religious nature, and an iron will, she made 
an indelible impression upon her pupils 
and contemporaries, Ihing a free social 
life and extending open hospitality -to a 
■wide circle of friends. She lived, in fact, 
at full pressure in these years, making for 
herself a many-sided reputation as a 
college tutor and administrator, as a uni- 
versity lecturer (1930), and, not least, 
as a scholar. A fine future seemed -to lie 
ahead when, in 1933, she was smitten 
with cancer, and she died at Carnmoney 
17 November 1935, working almost -to 
the last after a stoical resistance to the 
disease. 

Although the best was still to come — 
a projected history of fourteenth-century 
England — ^Miss Clarke had achieved at her 
death an established reputation by a 
number of articles of which ‘The Origin 
of Impeachment’ (1934) and a brilliant 
paper on the Wilton Diptych (1931), now 
in the National Gallery, are outstanding. 
An elaborate study of the Modus tenendi 
parliamenlitm was also finished just before 
her death and published posthumously 
(1930) under the title of Medieval Repre- 
sentation and Consent. Equally sure in its 
treatment of both the English and the 
Irish material, the book is an important 
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contribution to the history of parliament George Croydon (later Lord) Marks in the 
' at a critical phase in its development. A firm ofMessrs. Marks and Clerk, consulting 
collection of her papers was published as engineers and patent agents ; tlus partner- 
Fourieenth Century Studies (edited by ship lasted for the rest of his life. From 
L. S. Sutherland and M. McIQsack, 1937). 1892 to 1899 he was engineering director 
Although written for the scholar these of Messrs. Kynoch, of Birmingham, for 
articles are uniformly stimulating and at whom he designed machinery for the 
times provoking. With their great learn- manufacture of ammunition, and from 
ing lightly borne, close reasoning, and 1902 he was a director and from 1929 until 
clear cut conclusions they are eminently his death chairman of the National Gas 
original, and even the unproved hjrpo- Engine Company, of Ashton-under-Lyne. 
thesis -nill be foimd to have thrown light Clerk began his work on the gas engine 
on the problem. at the end of 1876. His first patent, taken 

A distinguished personality and a tire- out in 1877, was followed by a second in 
less worker, IVIiss Clarke advanced know- 1878, and in 1881 he patented an engine 
ledge by her own work and through that worHng on what became known as the 
of her pupils. Her premature death was Clerk (two-stroke) cycle, in which the main 
incontestably a loss, not easily measured, crankshaft received an impidse at each 
to later medieval studies in England. revolution, in contrast to the Otto (four- 
IThe Times, 18 November 1935 ; iMemoir by stroke) engine in which there w^ one 
E. L. Woodward prefLxed to RI. V. Clarke, impulse for each two revolutions. Engmes 
Fourteenth Century Studies, 1937 (portrait) ; of the Clerk tj^pe were manufactured in 
personal knowledge.] V. H. Galbuaith. considerable numbers, buttheirpopularity 

waned for a time after the lapse of the 
CLERK, Sib DUGALD (1854-1932), Otto patent in 1890. The Clerk cycle, 
mechanical engineer, was born at Glasgow however, came into extensive use for gas 
31 March 1854, the eldest son of Donald engines of the larger sizes. 

Clerk, macliinist, of Glasgow, by his wife, The long series of researches carried 
Martha Symington, second daughter of out by Clerk on the internal-combustion 
John Brown, of Glasgow. He was about engine, the specific heat of gases, and the 
fifteen years old when he began his train- explosion of gaseous mixtures won him an 
ing in the drawing office of Messrs. H. O. international reputation. He embodied 
' Robinson & company, of Glasgow, and his results in a book. The Gas Engine 
in his father’s works, also attending classes (1886), which subsequently appeared as 
at the West of Scotland Technical College ; The Gas, Petrol and Oil Engine (1909), and 
and from 1871 to 1876 he studied at in many communications to scientific and 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow, and the technical societies, particularly the In- 
Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, under stitution of Civil Engineers, to which, 
the chemist (Sir) T. E. Thoipe [q.v.], who between 1882 and 1928, he contributed 
made bim one of his assistants and set five papers, besides two James Forrest 
him to work on the fractionation of lectures (1904 and 1920). The second of 
petroleum oils, an exercise which proved these lectures, dealing with coal conserva- 
of great value to him in his subsequent tion in the United Kingdom, was of wider 
investigations. He had intended to be- scope than his other contributions, and 
come a chemical engineer, but his attention with it may be coupled his Thomas 
was drawn to the gas engine by seeing one Hawksley lecture to the Institution of 
of the Lenoir type at work in a joiner’s Mechanical Engineers in 1915, on the 
shop in Glasgow, and it, with other forms world’s supplies of fuel and motive power, 
ofthe internal-combustion engine, became In 1917 he delivered the first Trueman 
the leading interest of his life. Wood lecture to the Royal Society of Arts. 

After his retiun to Glasgow from Leeds During the war of 1914-1918 Clerk was 
Clerk was for a short time assistant to director of Engineering Research at the 
E.J. Mills, the Yoimg professor of techni- Admiralty (1916-1917) and served on 
cal chemistry at the Royal Technical many committees concerned with the war 
College; he then devoted himself to re- effort. He was also chairman of the water 
search on the theory and design of the gas power resources committee of the con- 
engine irith the Glasgow firm of Messrs, joint board of scientific societies (1917) 
Thomson, Sterne & company from 1877 and a member of the water power resour- 
to 1885 and with Rlessrs. Tangyes, of ces committee appointed by the Board of 
Birmingham, from 1886 to 1888. In the Trade in 1918. Other activities included 
latter year he joined his friend (Sir) chairmanship of the Delegacy of the City 
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and Guilds College, South Kensington 
(1918-1019), and membership of the 
University Grants Commission and of 
the Carnegie Trust for Scotland. He was 
frequently a judge at the reliability trials 
which were fashionable in the early days 
of the motor-ear. 

Clerk, who was appointed K.B.E. in 
1917, received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and St. Andrews. The Royal 
Society of Arts awarded him the Albert 
medal in 1922, and the Royal Society, of 
which he was elected a fellow in 1908, 
a Royal medal in 1924. For the papers 
which he read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers he received the Watt 
medal (1882), Telford prize (1882 and 
1886), and Telford gold medal (1907). He 
was president of many engineering soci- 
eties, and would have been president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for the 1 
session of 1932-1933 had not ill health' 
prevented liim from asstiming offlce. He 
married in 1883 Margaret (died 1930), 
elder daughter of Alexander Hanney, of 
Helensburgh. He died at his home at 
Ewhurst, Surrey, 12 November 1932. 

[Obiluary Notices of Fellows of the Foyal 
Society, No. 2, December 1938 (portrait); 
Engineer and Engineering, 18 November 1932 
(portraits); Proceedings, vol. ccxxxv, 1932- 
1983, and Journal, vol. xii, 1938-1939, of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers ; Proceedings of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, vol. 
cxxiii, 1932 ; Nature, 24 December 1932.] 

H. M. Ross. 

COBBE, Sra ALEXANDER STAN- 
HOPE (1870-1931), general, was bom at 
Naini Tal, India, 5 June 1870, the second 
son of Lieutenant-General (Sir) Alexander 
Hugh Cobbe, 17th regiment, by his wife, 
Emily Barbara, daughter of Captain G. 
Stanhope Jones, 50th regiment. He was 
educated at Wellington and Sandhurst. 
Commissioned in the South Wales Bor- 
derers in 1889, he was promoted to 
lieutenant in 1892 but transferred to the 
Indian Staff Corps that year, his appoint- 
ment being confirmed in 1894. He was 
attached to the 82nd Sikh Pioneers, wth 
whom he saw active service in Chitral in 
1805, taking part in Colonel (later Major- 
General) F. H. Kelly’s great march to the 
relief of the Agency. He subsequently 
served in Nyasaland in 1898 and 1890 in 
various minor operations and with the 
Central African regiment in Ashanti in 
1900, was wounded, and awarded the 
D.S.O. He was again on active service in 
1902, in Somaliland, and won the V.C. at 


Erego 6 October for good work with a 
Maxim gun when left alone in front of the 
line at a critical moment, while later he 
went out under heavy fire and brought in 
a wounded man. He had received his 
captaincy in 1900 and became major and 
brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1907. 

Between 1902 and 1014 Cobbe held 
several staff appointments in India and 
at the War Office and was made aide-de- 
camp to the king and brevet-colonel in 
1911. He went to France in October 1914 
as general staff officer of the Lahore 
division, transferred to the staff of the 
Indian Corps in June 1915, and was later 
brigadier-general. General Staff, I Corps. 
Returning to India in January 1010 as 
director of staff duties and military train- 
ing, he took over the Meemt 7th Indian 
division in Mesopotamia the following 
Jxme, becoming major-general, and two 
months later succeeded General Sir Stan- 
ley Maude [q.v.] in the III Indian Corps, 
which he commanded in the operations 
of December 1916-February 1017 for the 
recapture of Kut al Amara, being particu- 
larly concerned \vith the clearance of the 
Khudhaira bend and the capture of the 
Sannaiyat position. He was later in charge 
of the operations which resulted in sub- 
stantial success at Mushahida . (March 
1917) and Istabulat and the capture of 
Samarra (April) and also of the ad%’nnce 
to Tikrit in October. In 1018 his corps 
carried out the advance upon Mosul wliich 
culminated after sharp fighting at Sharqat 
and on the Lesser Zab in the surrender of 
the main Turkish field force. Difficulties 
of supply and transport were great but 
Cobbe’s plans resulted in an outstanding 
success. 

Cobbe was appointed C.B. in 1915, 
K.C.B. in 1017, C.S.I. in 1918, and 
K.C.S.I. in 1919, becoming lieutenant- 
general in that year. From October 1910 
to June 1920 and again in 1921 and 1922 
he was military secretary at the India 
Office ; he was general officer commanding- 
in-chief, Northern Command in Indiafrom 
1926 to 1930, and had returned to his old 
post at the India Office shortly before he 
died. He had been promoted full general 
in Februarj' 1024, being the youngest 
holder of that rank in the army, and was 
made aide-de-camp general to the King 
and appointed G.C.B. in 1028. To the 
great pleasure of his old regiment he had 
been made colonel of the South Wales 
Borderers in 1022. An accomplislicd, as 
well as a gallant and popular, soldier, he 
had a fine record both as a staff officer and 
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in command in the field and he inspired 
confidence as well as liking and respect. 

Cobbe married in 1910 Winifred Ada, 
eldest daughter of Sir Albert Edward 
Bowen, first baronet, of Colworth Park, 
Bedfordshire, and had one son, who was 
killed in the war of 1939-1945 as an officer 
in the Royal Air Force, and two daughters." 
He died in London, after an operation, 
29 June 1931. 

[The Times, 1 July 1931 ; J. W. B. Mere- 
wether and F. Smith, The Indian Corps in 
France (1918) ; (Official) History of^ the Great 
TFar. The Campaign in Mesopotamia, vols. iii 
and iv, 1925—1927 ; regimental information.] 

C. T. Atkinson. 

COCHRANE-BAILLIE, CHARLES 
WALLACE ALEXANDER NAPIER 
ROSS, second Babon Lamington (1860- 
1940). [See Baillie.] 

COCHRANE, DOUGLAS MACION- 
NON BAILLIE HAMILTON, twelfth 
Earl of Dundonald (1852-1935), lieu- 
tenant-general, was bom at Auchentoul 
House, Banff, 29 October 1852, the second 
son of Tliomas Barnes Cochrane, eleventh 
Earl of Dimdonald, a soldier, by his %^e, 
Louisa Harriet, daughter of William 
Alexander Mackinnon of Mackinnon. He 
was a grandson of Thomas Cochrane, 
tenth Earl of Dundonald [q.v.]. 

Dundonald (then Lord Coclirane) was 
educated at a private school at Walton- 
on-Tliames and at Eton, and in 1870 
entered the army as cornet and sub- 
lieutenant in the 2nd Life Guards. During 
the following fifteen years he "visited 
Germany and South America and in 1884 
was sent in command of a contingent of 
the 2nd Life Guards to relieve General 
Gordon [q.v.] at Eliartoum. He took part 
in the ba"ttles of Abu Idea and Gubat in 
1885. His rides "with dispatches across the 
desert to announce the seizure of Gakdul 
Wells and again to tell of the death of 
Gordon and the fall of Ehartoum made 
him famous at the time. During tliis 
campaign he succeeded to the title (1885). 
F or his services in Egypt he was mentioned 
in dispatches and promoted lieutenant- 
colonel on his return early in 1885. Four 
years later he became a brevet colonel. In 
1890 he was made captain of the Queen’s 
Guard, and in 1895 he took command of 
the 2nd Life Guards. Four years later 
the Boers attacked Natal, and, although 
' his period of command had in the mean- 
time expired, "within a few weeks (October 
1890) he landed at Cape To"wn and offered 


his services to Sir Redvers Buller [q.v.] 
and was given command of the South 
Natal Field Force. With it he was engaged 
at Colenso, and early in 1900, in command 
of the 2nd Cavalry brigade, he took part 
in the Tugela fighting and on 28 February 
1900 entered Ladysmith. Later the same 
year he commanded the combined 3rd 
Moimted and Natal Volunteer brigades in 
the fighting on the Biggarsberg, and at 
Laing’s Nek and in the eastern Transvaal. 
When Buller resigned the command of the 
Natal army in October 1900 the brigade 
was broken up and Dundonald returned 
to England. For his services in the cam- 
paign he was mentioned in dispatches six 
times and promoted major-general (1900). 

In December 1900 Dundonald sat on 
the Yeomanry Reorganization Commit- 
tee which brought about many changes, 
particularly in replacing the sword by the 
rifle. In 1902 he was in"vited to take com- 
mand of the Canadian Militia "with a "view 
to its reorganization and he accordingly 
proceeded in July to Ottawa where two 
years of inspections resulted in a scheme 
for a Canadian citizen army. He was 
author of Cavalry Training, Canada 
(1904). Owing, however, to political con- 
flict, lus work came to an end and he 
returned "to England in 1904, and in 1906 
served on the committee for the re- 
organization of the Territorial Army under 
the chairmanship of R. B. (Lord) Haldane 
[q.v.]. In 1906 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-general and retired from the army 
in 1907. During the next few years he 
exerted himself in the interests of ex- 
servicemen and the work of their national 
association. He had, in 1897, designed a 
light macliine-gun and a light ambulance, 
but neither was adopted for army use. 

When war broke out in 1914 Dim- 
donald was prevented by age from active 
participation, but he served his country as 
chairman of the Admiralty committee on 
smoke screens (1915), maldng use of plans 
dra"wn up by his grandfather, the proposals 
of which bore fruit in 1918. In 1921 he 
served as special ambassador on the 
occasion of the Peru-vian centenary. He 
was appointed C.B. in 1896, K.C.V.O. in 
1907, and K.C.B. in 1913. 

In 1878 Dundonald married Winifred 
(died 1924), daughter of Robert Bamford- 
Hesketh, 2nd Life Guards, of G"wyrch 
Castle, Abergele, Denbighshire. They had 
two sons and three daughters. Although 
as a young officer in Africa he suffered an 
injury that somewhat handicapped him 
thereafter, he remained active to a late 
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age, and at the age of seventy-seven he 
sailed a 14-ton boat across the Atlantic 
to South America. He died at his residence 
at Wimbledon Park, London, 12 April 
1935, and was succeeded as thirteenth 
earl by his elder son, Thomas Hesketh 
Douglas Blair (born 1886). 

A cartoon of Dundonald by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 8 May 1902. He 
is also included in the cartoon ‘A General 
Group’ by ‘Spy’, which appeared in 
Vanity Fair 29 November 1900. 

[The Times, 13 April 1935 ; Lord Dundonald, 
My Army Life, 1920.] 

C. V. Owen. 

COLERIDGE, STEPHEN WILLIAM 
BUCHANAN (1854^1936), author and 
anti-vivisectionist, was born in London 
31 May 1864, the second son of John Duke 
(afterwards first Baron) Coleridge, lord 
chief justice of England [q.v.], by his first 
wife, Jane Fortescue, daughter of the Rev. 
George Turner Seymour, of Farringford, 
Isle of Wight. He was brother of the judge 
B. J. C. Coleridge, second Baron Coleridge 
[q.v.], and of iNIr. Gilbert Coleridge, assis- 
tant master of the Crown Office from 1892 
to 1921. 

Stephen Coleridge did not go, as did lus 
brothers, to Eton. He graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and after a 
year (1879-1880) spent in travel, became 
private secretary to his father (1884-1890). 
In 1880 he was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple. In 1890 the lord chief 
justice appointed him clerk of assize for 
the South Wales circuit. His natural kind- 
ness and courtesy made him popular with 
the members of the circuit. 

An inlicrited rhetorical faculty charac- 
terized Coleridge’s -writings both inproseand 
in verse. He appreciated good literature, 
and was an acceptable lecturer. His large 
output includes A Morning in my Library 
(1914), .,4n Evening in my lAhrary among 
the English Poets (1016), and other boota 
of the same kind. He also published fo»ir 
volumes of Letters to my Grandson (1921- 
1023), telling him of the world about him, 
the happy life, and the glory of English 
prose and poetry. He had a pleasing 
amateur skill in painting, and showed at 
various exhibitions. 

Coleridge was best kno^vn to the public 
for his outspoken attacks upon ■vi\iseotion. 
Hatred of cruelty in all forms, especially 
to children and animals, was a marked 
feature of his character. He was one of the 
founders, in 1884, of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Although fond of games and outdoor pur- 
suits, he disliked any sport that involved 
the -taking of animal life, and became presi- 
dent of the League for the Prohibition of 
Cruel Sports. But he reserved his most 
violent denunciations for experiments, 
conducted in the interests of medical 
science, on li-ving animals. In the opinion 
of many he carried his prejudices to un- 
reasonable extremes. He would listen to 
no arguments which demonstrated the 
lifesaving value of the discoveries founded 
on vi-visection, and went so far as to say 
that, even if the examples given to him 
were true, they were no justification for 
the practice. He even maintained that 
laiowledge and reason were miserable bases 
on which to build conduct, character, and 
life. Such statements may well be thought 
to have damaged rather than furthered 
the cause which he advocated, and per- 
haps they did, but at the same time there 
must be hesitation in accepting this -view 
-without some qualification. Vi-visection is 
not now the detestable and almost un- 
mentionable horror that it was to the 
masses in the far-off days when Coleridge 
attacked it, but, on the evidence of those 
acquainted -vvith the subject, is practised 
rvith more care for the alleviation or 
removal of animal suffering by the use of 
anaesthetics. 

Coleridge was twice married: first, in 
1879 to Geraldine Beatrix (died 1910), 
daughter and co-heir of Charles Manners 
Lushington, of Norton Court, Kent, and 
niece of Sir Stafford Northcote, first Earl 
of Iddesleigh [q.v.] ; secondly, in 1911 -to 
Susan, second daughter of Allan Duncan 
Stewart, of Bun Rannoch and Invcr- 
hadden, Perthshire. By his first marriage 
he had three sons, the eldest of whom pre- 
deceased his father. Coleridge died at his 
home at Chobham, Surrey, 10 April 1936. 

A cartoon of Coleridge by ‘Elf’ ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair 27 July 1910. 

[The Times, 11 April 1080; Stephen 
Coleridge, Memories, 1913.] 

Ai.FnnD CocmiANE. 

COLLIER, JOHN (1850-1034), painter 
and ivritcr on art, was born in London 
27 .Tanuary 1850, the younger son of the 
judge Robert Porrett Collier, afterwards 
first Lord Monkswcll [q.v.], by his wife, 
Isabella Rose, daughter of William Rose 
Rose, of Wolston Heath, near Rugby, 
and Daventry. He -was educated at Eton 
and then went abroad -to study French 
and German , the latter at Heidelberg, with 
the intention of entering the diplomatic 
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service, but instead he "went into the City 
oiBce of Sir John Pender [q.v.], ehairman 
of the Telegraph. Construction and Main- 
tenance Company, whose trade-mark of 
the flying horse Collier designed. From 
May 1916 to December 1918 he served 
as a temporary clerk at the Foreign 
Office. 

Collier’s father did not oppose his desire 
to become a painter but introduced him to 
(Sir) Lawrence Alma-Tadema [q.v.] who, 
however, could not take him as a pupil, 
so Collier went to the Slade School of Art, 
afterwards studying in Paris and Munich. 
He began to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
at the age of twenty -five and continued to 
do so almost without a break imtil the 
year of his death. He was at liis best in 
portraiture. He was vice-president of the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters, and he 
is represented at the National Portrait 
Gallery by no fewer than eleven works, 
the subjects including Charles Darwin and 
T. H. Huxley. At the Tate Gallery he is 
represented by two pictures, ‘The Last 
Voyage of Henry Hudson’, a Chantrey 
purchase of 1881, and ‘Henrietta Anne 
Huxley, aetat. nxxx’, presented in 1928. 

Collier’s popular reputation rested upon 
his so-called ‘problem pictures’, which, 
under such titles as ‘The Cheat’ and ‘The 
Fallen Idol’, appeared at the Academy 
from time to time. He himself disliked 
the description and said that he merely 
depicted little tragedies of modern life and 
always endeavoured to make their mean- 
ing perfectly plain. Perhaps the fairest 
judgement of Collier as a painter is to 
saj’ that he was concerned with accuracy 
rather than with truth in the artistic 
meaning of the word, which implies a 
certain amount of emotional deformation. 
Not that he was indifferent to feeling, but 
he recorded it in the subject rather than 
expressed it in the treatment. In por- 
traiture he achieved a sober veracity 
slightly reminiscent of Frank Holl [q.v.]. 
If liis publications, A Primer of Arl (1882), 
A Manual of Oil Painting (1886), and 
The Art of Portrait Painting (1905), be 
taken into account, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that Collier had the scientific 
rather than the artistic habit of mind. 

In personal relations Collier, who was a 
thin, bearded man,, gave the impression 
of quiet tenacity and a sort of polite ruth- 
lessness. He devoted much time and 
thought to the causes of Rationalism and 
divorce law reform. He was tsvice married : 
first, in 1879 to Slarian, second daughter 
of Thomas Henry Huxley and sister of 


Leonard Huxley [qq.v.], who herself drew 
portraits (she died in 1887, shortly after 
the birth of their only child, a daughter) ; 
secondly, in 1889 in Norway, to Ethel 
Gladys, fifth daughter of T. H. Huxley, the 
marriage being regularized in England by 
the passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act of 1907. By his second wife Collier had 
a son and a daughter. He died at his home 
in Hampstead 11 April 1934. 

A selLportrait of Collier hangs in the 
Uffizi GaUery, Florence. 

\Thc Times, 12 April 1934; personal know- 
ledge.] ClIAHI.ES iSLuiKIOTT. 

COLVILLE, Sib STANLEY CECIL 
JAklES (1861-1939), admiral, was bom 
in London 21 Febraary 1861, the second 
son of Charles John Colville, tenth Lord 
Colville of Culross, later Viscount Colville 
of Culross, chamberlain to Queen Alexan- 
dra both as Princess of Wales and as Queen 
(1873-1903). He was grandson of General 
Sir Charles Colville [q.v.]. His mother was 
Ceeile ICatherine Mary, only child by his 
first wife of Robert John Carrington, 
second Lord Carrington. After a short 
time at Marlborough, he entered the train- 
ing ship Britannia as a naval cadet in 
1874 and in 1876 was appointed as mid- 
shipman to the Suhan in theMediterranean 
under Prinee Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh 
[q.v.], and remained with the Duke when 
in 1878 he transferred to the Black Prince 
in the Channel squadron and afterwards 
on the North America and West Indies 
station. Next year he was sent to the 
Boadicea, wearing the broad pennant of 
Commodore (afterwards Admiral Sir) 
F. W. Richards [q.v.], at the Cape, and 
served on shore in the Zulu war. Promoted 
sub-lieutenant in 1880, he underwent the 
usual examinations at Portsmouth. In 
July 1882 he joined the Alexandra, flag- 
ship of Sir F. B. P. Seymour (afterwards 
Lord Alcester, q.v.) in the Mediterranean, 
being promoted lieutenant in November: 
thus he was present at the bombardment 
of Alexandria (11 July) and took part in 
the subsequent land operations. In 1883 
he was appointed to the Canada, North 
America station, in which Prince George 
(afterwards King George V) was midship- 
man. From 1884 to 1885 Colville was 
again in the Mediterranean for service 
with the Nile flotilla during the Gordon 
relief expedition, and after a short spell 
at home in the royal yacht Osborne, 
resumed his service for three years under 
the Duke of Edinburgh, now commander- 
in-chief, Mediterranean, with his flag in 
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the Alexandra. From 1889 to 1892 he was 
first lieutenant of the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert and thus earned his promotion 
to commander (August 1892). 

After three years as commander of 
Admiral (Sir) Compton Domvile’s flagship 
Trafalgar in the Mediterranean, Colville 
was at the Sirdar’s request lent to the 
Egyptian government for operations on 
the NUe, and while in command of the 
flotilla in the Dongola campaign (1896) 
was severely wounded [see Beatty, 
David, Earl]. For this service he ivas 
specially promoted captain in October, 
and appointed C.B. In 1897-1898 he 
filled his only office appointment in London 
as naval adviser to the inspector-general 
of fortifications at the War Office, and 
then went as flag-captain to Admiral Pen- 
rose Fitzgerald, in the Barfleur, in Cliina 
for eighteen months. Next he was flag- 
captain to Sir Frederick Bedford, in the 
Creseent, on the North America station 
for two years, followed by three more as 
chief of staff to Domvile in the Buhaark, 
IMediterranean Fleet. For one year (1906) 
he had his only independent captain’s 
command in the Hindustan, Atlantic 
Fleet, and reached flag-rank in November 
at the early age of forty-five. In 1908 he 
hoisted his flag in the Bulwark as rear- 
admiral of the Nore division of the 
recently formed Home Fleet under Sir 
Francis Brldgeman [q.v.]. A year later 
he was appointed to the first cniiser 
squadron, then part of the Channel Fleet 
under Lord Charles Beresford [q.v.] just 
before that great officer’s dispute with 
Lord Fisher [q.v.] ended in his being 
ordered to haul down liis flag. 

Colville’s squadron and the rest of the 
Channel Fleet was then absorbed into the 
expanded Home Fleet under Sir William 
May [q.v.], and he soon found himself in 
charge of the first three great battle 
cruisers of the Dreadnought era, -with his 
flag in the Indomitable. He completed two 
years in that command, was promoted 
vice-admiral in April 1911, and a year 
later ivent to sea again as vice-admiral 
commanding the first battle squadron. 
Home Fleet. He completed the usual tivo- 
year term in Jime 1914, and thus was 
ashore on half-pay when war broke out. 
He naturally wished for a new command 
afloat but, nothing being available, he was 
offered the shore command of vice-admiral, 
Orkneys and Shetlands. During August 
Admiral Sir John (afterwards Earl) Jellicoe 
[q.v.] had found the detailed work of 
arranging for the protection of the un- 


defended base at Scapa Flow, where the 
main Grand Fleet was stationed, too great 
a burden and asked for the appointment 
of a senior flag-officer who should be 
responsible for the general defences of the 
islands and base, and for the control of 
patrol vessels and minesweepers and the 
placing of obstacles to prevent the entry 
of enemy submarines. Colville in accept- 
ing the post asked that he should be treated 
as junior in rank to Jellicoe to whom he 
was senior in the flag-list by five montlis. 
The chief peril which he had to face was 
the entry of German submarines into the 
anchorage and his measures were so suc- 
cessful that, although there "were several 
reports of such intrusion, in fact none did 
get in, but one of Colville’s patrol vessels 
rammed and sank one outside the Hoxa 
entrance. 

In 1916 JeUieoe reported in a dispatch 
that it was largely due to Colville that the 
work at the northern base was so cheer- 
fully and energetically carried out, and 
official appreciation of the Admiralty 
was duly expressed. In Februar}' 1916 
he succeeded Sir Hedworth lileux [q.v.] 
as commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, 
having been promoted admiral soon after 
going to Scapa in September 1914. Ho 
held that important post for the rest of 
the war, and finally hauled dmvn his flag 
in March 1919. He was appointed firrt 
and principal aide-de-camp to the king in 
the following July and was placed on the 
retired list in April 1922. 

In 1927 Colville was appointed rear- 
admiral of the United ICingdom and in 
1929 vice-admiral of the United Kingdom 
and lieutenant of the Admiralty, ancient 
offices which had fallen into desuetude 
but were revived in 1901 by King 
Edw'ard VII as high court appointments, 
corresponding to the military Silver Stick 
and Gold Stick in Waiting. He died at 
Crawley Down, Sussex, 9 April 1930. 

Colville w'as a fine type of the ‘salt 
horse’ naval officer: without any preten- 
sions to brilliance or scientific eminence 
he had a thorough Icnowledge of his pro- 
fession, and possessed the complete con- 
fidence of Ids seniors. His lifelong energy 
and activity in everything concerned 
with the welfare of the navy were greatly 
appreciated by all ranks. He made no 
mistakes and was popular and trusted 
throughout the service. Although owing 
something no doubt to his association 
with the royal family, he well deserved his 
fortunate career in the Royal Navy. 

Colville was appointed C.V.O. in 1902, 
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K.C.B. in 1912, and G.C.V.O. on the 
occasion of the King’s visit to Scapa in 
July 1915, G.C.M.G. in 1919, and G.C.B. 
in 1921. Of foreign honours he received 
the Japanese Order of the Rising Sun, the 
Russian Order of St. Stanislaus, and the 
Order of the Cromi of Siam, and he vas a 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. He 
married in 1902 Lady Adelaide Jane, 
yoimgest daughter of Admiral of the Fleet 
Richard James Meade, fourth Earl of 
Clanndlliam [q.v.], and had four sons. 

An oil portrait of Colville, painted by 
Sir William Llewellyn (1927), is in private 
possession. A tinted charcoal drawing of 
him by Francis Dodd is in the Imperial 
War Museum. 

[Admiralty records ; private information.] 
Vincent W. BAnnixEY. 

COL^HN, IAN DUNCAN (1877-1938), 
journalist, biographer, and poet, was bom 
at Inverness 29 September 1877, the 
second son of Duncan Colvin, Free Church 
minister, by his wife, Grace lilacpherson 
Strother. He was educated at Crieff 
Academy and Inverness College, and was 
for a short time with the Inverness Courier 
before going in 1897 to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he studied under the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English literature, 
G. E. B. Saintsbiuy [q.v.X and won the 
gold medal for history and literature. 

Having left Edinburgh for London, 
where he served for a time in the London 
office of the Allahabad Pioneer, Colvin 
went to India in 1900 to join the staff of 
that journal. Three years later he passed 
(suffering shipwreck on the way) to the 
Cape Times under (Sir) Maitland Park. 
Apart from his leading articles, he became 
famous there for his political verse and 
tales signed ‘Rip van Winlde’. 

In 1907 Colvin returned to London and 
in 1909 became leader writer of the Morn- 
ing Post, his name being associated with 
its leading articles for the next twenty- 
eight years. Here his knowledge of 
imperial questions became blended vrith 
stern conservatism and a deadly satiric 
touch. Lord Motley is reported to have 
said of Colvin’s writings : ‘There has been 
nothing like it since Junius.’ Colvin’s 
industry and inspiration also found scope 
in historical work. During the war of 
1914r-1918 he wrote The Germans in 
England 1066-1698(1915) and The Unseen 
Hand in English History (1917), which 
traces the struggle between the Merchant 
Adventurers and the Hanseatic League; 
and subsequently appeared a book of his 


on protection, The Safety of the Nation 
(1919). 

After the war Colvin engaged vigorously 
in the party controversies which agitated 
the next two decades. On neatly aU these 
questions he was severely critical of the 
official policies of the day, irrespective of 
the party in power. He denounced Lloyd 
George’s Irish ‘treaty’ of December 1921, 
and was implacable in hostility towards 
the Indian Round Table Conferenee of 
1931. He had no sympathy ivith the com- 
promises and concessions with which suc- 
cessive governments sought to stave off 
awlcward questions. They affronted the 
‘passionate logic’ by which he claimed to 
test their worth. His last campaign was 
inspired by the civil war in Spain, where 
his sympatlues were whole-heartedly on 
the side of General Franco. Assuredly he 
well deserved the title that was bestowed 
upon him by those who came under the 
lash of his satire and censure: ‘keeper of 
the tory conscience’. He was never in- 
consistent or unstable. He never ‘paltered 
with the tmth to serve the hour’ ; but was 
as faithful to his friends as unsparing to 
his adversaries, however overborne the 
former and however highly placed the 
latter. 

In 1922 Colvin published the Life of 
Jameson, in 1929 the Life of General Dyer, 
whose action at Amritsar in 1919 he 
championed ; and, in 1934andl936 respec- 
tively, vols. ii and iii of the Life of Lord 
Carson, of which vol. i by Edward Marjori- 
baiiks had appeared in 1932. His other 
works include South and East Africa (1910) 
and The Cape of Adventure (1912); his 
satirical verse is collected in Party Whips 
(1912), Intercepted Letters (1913), and A 
Wreath of Immortelles (1924). The Leper's 
Flute (1920), a tragedy in blank verse, was 
later produced as an opera. His lyrical 
translations After the Chinese appeared in 
1927, and he contributed many political 
and literary articles to the periodicals of 
his day. During the six years from 1931 
to 1937 his journalism was interrupted by 
intermittent ill health, and his death 
occurred in a nursing home at Ealing 
10 May 1938. 

Colvin married in 1909 Sophie, daughter 
of the Rev. George Robson, of Edinburgh, 
and had three sons and one daughter. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Robert Hiexu. 

CONNOR, RALPH (pseudonym), 
divine and author. [See GonnON, Chamjes 

Wmi.iAj.i.] 
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CONAVAY, ROBERT SBYIMOUR 
(1804-1933), classical scholar and com- 
parative philologist, the eldest son of 
Samuel Conway, Congregational minister, 
by his wife, Amy Curling, was bom at 
Stoke Newington 20 September 1804. 
He was educated at the City of London 
School under Ed-win Abbott [q.v.], from 
whom he learned aecuraey in detaU, an 
interest in comparative philology, and a 
broad outlook on literature. Proceeding 
to Cambridge as a scholar of GonviUe and 
Caius College, he obtained first classes in 
both parts of the classical tripos (1885, 
1887). He was distinguished in part ii 
for an essay on Vcrner's Lolu in Italy 
(published 1887). Conway was appointed 
classical lecturer at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, where he met Margaret Mary, 
daughter of William HaU, an iron-master 
in the Midlands, whom he married in 1891. 
Shortly after tliis appointment he was 
elected a fellow of liis college. In 1893 he 
became professor of Latin at University 
College, Cardiff, and in 1903 Hulme pro- 
fessor of Latin in the university of Man- 
chester, where he remained until his 
resignation in 1929. He improved the 
teaching of Latin and established a final 
honours examination in Latin alone. 

In 1897 Conway published The Italic 
Dialects (2 vols.), which was folio%ved after 
many years by The Prae-Italic Dialects of 
Italy (with Joshua Wfiiatmough and 
Elizabeth Johnson, 3 vols., 1933). While 
at Manchester he undertook an edition of 
Livy. He set about his task with enthu- 
siasm and examined many manuscripts, 
especially in Italy. Tlnce successive 
volumes were published (Books i-v, 1914; 
vi-x, 1919; xxi-xxv, 1929) in collabora- 
tion with William Charles Flamstead 
Walters, after whose death he produced 
a fourth volume (Boolts xx\d-xxx, pub- 
lished posthumously, 1935), ndth the help 
of Stephen Keymer Johnson. The work 
is very thorough but unnecessarily 
detailed. Conway’s other great interest 
was in Virgil : or, as he always insisted on 
spelling it, ‘Ver^’. In 1907 he published 
in collaboration with J. B. Mayor and 
William Warde Fowler [q.v.] a small but 
important book on The Messianic Eclogue ; 
and many papers on Virgilian subjects 
came from liis pen, including an attempt 
to find a new site for Virgil’s farm (Where 
was Vergil’s Farm ?, 1923). The edition of 
the Acneid, Book I, published in 1935 after 
his death by his son Geoffrey Seymour 
Conway is perhaps his happiest piece of 
work, for it combines all his main interests. 


Conway was an accurate scholar in his 
own fields, but they were somewhat 
limited. He never lectured or wrote on 
a Greek author, and outside Livy, Virgil, 
and Cicero his acquaintance with Latin 
authors was not comprehensive. But he 
had great enthusiasms and a power of 
instigating his pupils to research on their 
own aecoimt. Conway’s frequent visits to 
Italy gave him a deep love of the country, 
and it was a high pleasure to him when in 
1929 he was made Commander of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. Among other 
distinctions he received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Dublin (1921), 
Padua (1922), and Oxford (1928) ; and he 
was elected an honorary fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College in 1920 and a fellow of 
the British Academy in 1918. He was a 
founder of the Classical Association, and 
its president in 1927. 

Conway died in London 28 September 
1933. He had one son and four daughters. 

[The Times, 20 September 1933; Cyril 
Bailey, Eobert Seymour Conway, 1864~-1033, 
in Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
xxii, 1030 ; personal knowledge.] 

Cynii. Bailev. 

CONWAY, WILLIAM MARTIN, 
Bahon Conway of Arlington (1850- 
1937), art critic and collector and moun- 
taineer, was born at Rochester 12 April 
1856, the only son of William Conway, 
^’icar of St. Nicholas’s church, Rochester, 
afterwards rector of St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Adam Martin, M.D., of 
Rochester. Martin Conway was educated 
at Repton and 'Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where the counter attraction of the Fitz- 
william JIuseum robbed him of that first 
class in the liistorical tripos to which he 
had good reason to aspire. The university 
librarian, Henry Bradshaw [q.v.], who 
became his greatest friend, was delighted 
by his interest in woodcuts and early 
printed books. ‘This is the most wonder- 
ful thing that has happened to me’, he 
exclaimed, ‘here have I been for twenty- 
five years rtudying the early printed books, 
and hitherto not one individual has 
taken the smallest interest in the subject.’ 
Bradshaw financed the journeys on which 
Conway collected the material for his 
Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the 
Fifteenth Century (1884), which was to 
rank as the most important of his thirty 
books. After leaving Cambridge, where 
he was a university extension lecturer 
from 1882 to 1887, Conway lectured and 
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ivrote a book on Early Flemish Artists 
(1887), a masterly and beautifully written 
contribution to art criticism, republished 
in 1921 as The Fan Eycks and their 
Followers, 

Conway became Roscoe professor of art 
at University College, Liverpool, at the 
early age of twenty-nine (188S), and held 
the post until 1888. He was Slade pro- 
fessor of fine art at Cambridge from 1901 
to 1904, and in 1917 was appointed 
director-general of the Imperial War 
Museum. He was the first to realize the 
value of a systematic and comprehensive 
collection of photographic records of archi- 
tectmre and works of art. He presented 
his collection of 100,000 carefully classi- 
fied photograplis to the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, in which the Conway library has a 
house to itself. 

Conway first saw the Alps at the age of 
sixteen, and from 1872 to 1901 he missed 
very few Alpine seasons. He was not a 
natural atMete, or a good rock climber, 
and the ideal moimtaineer whom he 
extolled in a famous paper read before 
the Alpine Club was, by an odd coinci- 
dence, very like Conway Iiimself. He was 
one ‘who loves first and foremost to 
wander far and -wide among the moun- 
tains, does not willingly sleep two con- 
secutive nights in the same inn, hates 
centres, gets tired of a district, always 
wants to see what is on the other side of 
any range of hills, prefers passes to peaks, 
but hates not getting to the top of any- 
tliing he starts for; chooses the easiest 
and most normal route, likes to know the 
names of all the peaks in view, and can- 
not bear to see a group of peaks, none of 
which he has climbed’. 

Passes always moved Conway to more 
enthusiasm than peaks, and inspired the 
most effective of his mountain writing. 
His tastes foimd expression in that long 
Alpine jomney wliich is recorded in The 
Alps from End to End (1895). In 1892 he 
mapped 2,000 square miles of the Kara- 
koram (Himalayas) range, an achievement 
which earned him his knighthood in 1895. 
He made the first crossing of Spitsbergen 
in 1890, and his experiments ^111 sId on 
that occasion placed liim among the 
pioneers of British ski-ing. In 1898 he 
visited the Bolivian Andes and climbed 
Illimani, Sorate, and Aconcagua (22,900 
ft.). He was president of the Alpine Club 
from 1902 to 1904, and first president of 
the Alpine Ski Club in 1908. 

Conway’s Zermatt Pocket Book (1881) 
is the ancestor of an immense and inter- 


national family of technical guides for the 
climber, and in particular for the guideless 
climber. By chronicling the routes which 
had been climbed, he indirectly gave an 
impetus, as has been remarked, to the 
pioneering of new routes. Cbnway was 
responsible for many beautiful mountain 
names, such as Wellenkuppe, Windjoch, 
and Dent du Requin. His gift of con- 
veying in words the elusive qualities of a 
painting explains the evocative power of 
his best mountain writing. He looked at 
peaks and glaciers with the trained eye of 
a connoisseur of colour and form, quick 
to note not only the more dramatic effects, 
but also the elusive beauty of some ap- 
parently featureless snou'field, such as 
the Plaine Morte, the theme of one of the 
finest descriptive passages in Alpine h'tera- 
ture, his contributions to which are also 
marked by his keen, discerning interest 
in the peoples and liistoric traditions of 
the coimtries in which he climbed. His 
swan song as a mountaineer and his 
favourite book, Mountain Memories, was 
published in 1920. 

Conway, who received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Durham and 
Manchester in 1919, represented the com- 
bined English Universities as a unionist 
from 1 9 1 8 until he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Conway of Allington in 1931. 
He would not have welcomed ‘the century 
of the common man’, for he did not J^elieve 
in the infallibility of the majority, and 
the Conway who, as a young man, referred 
with contempt to ‘the insane cry of 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” vmder 
the echoes of which the revolutionaries of 
Paris banished the reality of all three from 
the soil of Europe’, expressed his mature 
mind in his depreciatory diagnosis of The 
Crowd in Peace and War (1915). He 
considered this to be his best book. 
Conway was indidgent to human folly, 
and felt, to paraphrase Jlontaigne, that 
it was pajing a man’s views too liigh a 
compliment to burn with indignation 
because of them. His political friends were 
drami indiscriminately from all parties. 
He was a genuine conserv’ative but he was 
created a peer by Ramsay MacDonald, 
and he was on suclr frienddy terms -with 
Leonid Borisovich Ivrassin that he was 
among the first to obtain permission to 
visit the new Russia, where the Bolshe- 
vists surrendered to his charm and gave 
him every facility to collect material for 
his book The Art Treasures in Soviet 
Russia (1925). In the mountaineering 
world he had the distinction of being the 
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CONAVAY, ROBERT SEYlMOURj Conway was an accurate scholar in his 
(1804—1983), classical scholar and com- own fields, but they w'cre somewhat 
parative philologist, the eldest son of limited. He never lectured or wrote on 
Samuel Conway, Congregational minister, a Greek author, and outside Li\[y, Virgil, 
by liis wife, Amy Curling, was born at and Cieero his acquaintance with Latin 
Stoke Newington 20 September 1804. authors was not comprehensive. But he 
He was educated at the City of London had great enthusiasms and a power of 
School under Edrvin Abbott [q.v.], from instigating his pupils to research on their 
whom he learned accuracy in detail, an orvn account. Conway’s frequent visits to 
interest in comparative philology, and a Italy gave him a deep love of the country, 
broad outlook on literature. Proceeding and it was a high pleasure to him when in 
to Cambridge as a scholar of Gonville and 1929 he was made Commander of the Order 
Caius College, he obtained first classes in of the Crown of Italy. Among other 
both parts of the classical tripos (1885, distinctions he received honorary degrees 
1887). He was distinguished in part ii from the universities of Dublin (1921), 
for an essay on Verner's Law in Italy Padua (1922), and Oxford (1928) ; and he 
(published 1887). Conway was appointed was elected an honorary fellow of Gonville 
classical lecturer at Nervnham College, and Caius College in 1920 and a fellow of 
Cambridge, where he met Margaret Mary, the British Academy in 1918. He was a 
daughter of William Hall, an iron-master founder of the Classical Association, and 
in the Midlands, whom he married in 1891. its president in 1927. 

Shortly after this appointment he was Conway died in London 28 September 
elected a fellow of his college. In 1893 he 1933. He bad one son and four daughters, 
became professor of Latin at University [y/ie Times, 20 September 1933 ; Cyril 
College, Cardiff, and in 1903 Hulme pro- Bailey, Robert Seymour Conway, 18G4r-1333, 
fessor of Latin in the university of Man- in Proecedings of the British Academy, vol. 
Chester, where he remained until his xxii, 1930 ; personal knowledge.] 
resignation in 1929. He improved the CvniL Bailey. 

teaching of Latin and established a final 

honours examination in Latin alone. CONWAY, WILLIAM MARTIN, 

In 1897 Conway published The Italic Baeon Conway of Allington (1856- 
Dialecls (2 vols.), which was followed after 1937), art critic and collector and moun- 
many years by The Prae-Italic Dialects of taineer, was born at Rochester 12 April 
Italy (with Joshua MTiatmough and 1856, the only son of William Conway, 
Elizabeth Johnson, 3 vols., 1933). While vicar of St. Nicholas’s church, Rochester, 
at Manchester he undertook an edition of afterwards rector of St. Margaret’s church, 
Liy>% He set about his task with enthu- Westminster, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
siasm and examined many manuscripts, daughter of Adam Martin, M.D., of 
especially in Italy. Three successive Rochester. Martin Conway was educated 
volumes were published (Books i-v, 1914; atRcpton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
vi-x, 1919; xxi-xxv, 1929) in collabora- where the counter attraction of the Eitz- 
tion with William Charles Flamstead william Museum robbed him of that first 
Walters, after whose death he produced class in the historical tripos to which he 
a fourth volume (Books xxvi-xxx, pub- had good reason to aspire. The university 
lished posthumously, 1935), with the help librarian, Henry Bradshaw [q.v.], who 
of Stephen Keymer Johnson. The ivork became his greatest friend, was delighted 
is very thorough but unnecessarily by his interest in woodcuts and early 
detailed.^ Conway’s other great interest printed books. ‘This is the most wonder- 
was in Virgil : or, as he always insisted on ful thing that has happened to me’, he 
spelling it, ‘Vergil’. _ In 1907 he published exclaimed, ‘here have I been for twenty- 
in collaboration with J. B. Mayor and five years rtudying the early printed books, 
William Wardc Fowler [q.v.] a small but and hitherto not one individual has 
important book on The M^sianic Eclogue ; taken the smallest interest in the subject.’ 
and many papers on Virgilian subjects Bradshaw financed the journeys on which 
came from his pen, including an attempt Conway collected the material for his 
to find a new site for Virgil’s farm (T17icrc Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the 
mas FergiTs Farm?, 1923). The edition of Fifteenth Century (1884), which was to 
thc..4cn(M'tf, Book I, published in 1935 after rank as the mosl; important of his tliirty 
his death by his son Geoffrey Seymour books. After leaving Cambridge, where 
Conw’ay is perhaps his happiest piece of he was a university extension lecturer 
work, for It combines all his main interests, from 1882 to 1887, Conway lectured and 
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■\\Tote a book on Early Finnish Artists national family of technical guides for the 
(1887), a masterly and beautifully -written climber, and in particular for the guideless 
contribution to art criticism, republished climber. By cluronicling the routes -uhich 
in 1921 as The Van Eycks and their had been climbed, he indirectly gave an 
Followers. impetus, as has been remarked, to the 

Conway became Roscoe professor of art pioneering of new routes. Conway was 
at University College, Liverpool, at the responsible for many beautiful mountain 
early age of twenty-nine (1885), and held names, such as WeUenkuppe, Windjoch, 
the post \mtil 1888. He was Slade pro- and Dent du Requin. His gift of con- 
fessor of fine art at Cambridge from 1901 veying in words the elusive qualities of a 
to 1904, and in 1917 was appointed painting explains the evocative power of 
director-general of the Imperial War his best mountain writing. He looked at 
Museum. He was the first -to reahze the pealrs and glaciers -udth the trained eye of 
value of a systematic and comprehensive a connoisseur of colour and form, quick 
collection of photographic records of archi- to note not only the more dramatic effects, 
tecture and works of art. He presented but also the elusive beauty of some ap- 
his collection of 100,000 carefully classi- parently featureless snowfield, such as 
fied photographs to the Courtauld Institute the Plaine Morte, the theme of one of the 
of Art, in which the Conway library has a finest descriptive passages in Alpine litera- 
house to itself. ture, his contributions to which are also 

Conway first saw the Alps at the age of marked by his keen, discerning interest 
sixteen, and from 1872 to 1901 he missed in the peoples and historic traditions of 
very few Alpine seasons. He was not a the countries in which he climbed. His 
natural athlete, or a good rock climber, swan song as a mountaineer and his 
and the ideal mountaineer whom he favourite book. Mountain Memories, was 
extolled in a famous paper read before published in 1920. 
the Alpine Club was, by an odd coinci- Conway, who received honorary degrees 
dence, very like Conway himself. He was from the universities of Durham and 
one ‘who loves first and foremost to Manchester in 1919, represented the com- 
wander far and nude among the moxm- bined English Universities as a unionist 
tains, does not willingly sleep two con- from 1918untilhewasraisedtothe peerage 
secutive nights in the same inn, hates as Baron Conway of AUington in 1931. 
centres, gets tired of a district, always He would not have welcomed ‘the century 
wants to see what is on the other side of ofthe common man’, for he did not Jjelieve 
any range of hills, prefers passes to peaks, in the infallibility of the majority, and 
but hates not getting to the top of any- the Conway who, as a young man, referred 
thing he starts for; chooses the easiest nith contempt to ‘the insane erj’^ of 
and most normal route, likes to know the “Liberty, Equalitj' and Fraternity” imder 
names of all the peaks in -view, and can- the echoes of which the revolutionaries of 
not bear to see a group of peaks, none of Paris banished the reality of all three from 
which he has climbed’. the soil of Europe’, expressed his mature 

Passes always moved Conway to more mind in his depreciatory diagnosis of The 
enthusiasm than pealcs, and inspired the Crowd in Peace and War (1915). He 
most effective of his moimtain -writing, considered this to be his best book. 
His tastes found expression in that long Conway was indulgent to human folly, 
Alpine journey which is recorded in The and felt, to paraphrase Montaigne, that 
Alps from End to End (1895). In 1892 he it was pajing a man’s -vdews too high a 
mapped 2,000 square miles of the Kara- compliment to bum -u-ith indignation 
koram (Himalayas) range, an achievement because of them. His political friends were 
which earned him his knighthood in 1895. dra-mi indiscriminately from all parties. 
He made the first crossing of Spitsbergen He was a genuine conservative but he was 
in 1890, and his experiments with slii on created a peer by Ramsay MacDonald, 
that occasion placed liira among the and he was on sueh friendly terms -with 
pioneers of British sld-ing. In 1898 he Leonid Borisorich Ifrassin that he was 
visited the Bolhdan Andes and climbed among the first to obtain permission to 
Illimani, Sorate, and Aconcagua (22,900 \Tsit the new Russia, where the Bolshe- 
ft.). He was president ofthe Alpine Club vists surrendered to his charm and gave 
from 1902 to 1904, and first president of him every facility to collect material for 
the Alpine Ski Club in 1908. Ids book The Art Treasures in Soviet 

Conway’s Zermatt Pocket Bool: (1881) Russia (1925). In the moimtaineering 
is the ancestor of an immense and inter- world he had the distinction of being the 
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only eminent mountaineer -n-ith whom 
W. A. B. Coolidge [q.v.] found it impossible 
to pick a quarrel. Few men had a larger 
circle of friends, and few men could have 
felt less need for the more intimate and 
enduring forms of friendship. ‘^Vllethe^ 
in the Alps or the Himalayas his friend- 
ships seldom remained coherent for very 
long.’ 

Conway was t^vice married: first, in 
1884 to Katrina tdied 1033), the beautiful 
daughter of Charles Lombard, of Augusta, 
Maine, U.S.A., builder of the Chicago and 
Western Railway; secondly, in 1034 to 
Iva, daughter of Daniel Christian and 
widow of Reginald Lawson, of Saltwood 
Castle, Kent. By his first marriage he had 
one daughter. He died in London 10 April 
1037. 

[Lord Conway, Episodes in a Varied Life, 
1032, and A Pilgrim’s Quest for the Divine, 
1030; Alpine Journal, November 1037; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Aunold Lukn. 

COOK, ARTHUR JAMES (1883-1031), 
miners’ leader, was born at Wookey, 
Somerset, 22 November 1883, the eldest 
son in a family of three sons and seven 
daughters of Thomas Cook, by his -wife, 
Selina Brock. His mother had been a 
travelling dressmaker, and as his father 
spent twenty-one years in the 20th Foot 
(Lancashire Fusiliers), all the family 
except Arthur were bom in English or 
Irish barracks. As a child he had learned 
to beat the drum and blow the bugle, but 
at the age of twelve, in rebellion against 
paternal discipline, and aided by liis 
mother, he was smuggled from the Cur- 
ragh in a vessel boimd for Bristol. Farm 
work at half a crown a week preceded 
mining, and migrating to South AVales he I 
spent twenty-one years in underground 
work. Christian Endeavour and Band of 
Hope membership shaped liim as a boy! 
preacher, who at sixteen was conducting 
singing missions among the Baptists. The ! 
independent labour party claimed him in ! 
1005 and he was kept out of many pulpits 
as a result of his socialist enthusiasm. 
Association with the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation afforded him a scholarship to 
study Marxian economics at the Central 
Labour College in 1011 and 1012. After 
filling various lodge offices, he was ap- 
pointed agent for Rhondda No. 1 district 
and a member of the South Wales Federa- 
tion executive in 1010. He also represented 
the Welsh minors on the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, and, upon the 


resignation of Frank Hodges, in 1924, was 
elected secretary and at the same time 
secretary of the International Miners’ 
Federation. For a time he served on the 
Rhondda Urban District Council and was 
a governor of the Forth Schools. Mining 
disputes in 1018 and 1921 led to his 
imprisonment on two occasions ; the 
second time he was charged with incite- 
ment to revolutionary rioting. He was a 
member of three coal commissions and 
was a government delegate to the coal 
conference held under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organization at 
Geneva in 1930. 

Cook became a national figure, engag- 
ing extensively in trade union and socialist 
propaganda, and in particular voicing the 
claims of the miners before the wider 
public. Associated with the South Wales 
Mners’ imofficial reform committee which 
issued The Miners' Next Step (1912), Cook 
was attracted to the syndicalist policy and 
was a leading figure in the General Strike 
in 1920, by which the imions affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress endeavoured 
to compel support for the miners after the 
government subsidies to the industry had 
ceased and demands were being made for 
reduced wages and longer hours. After 
nine days, during which the country 
generally had been caused not a little 
inconvenience, the strike collapsed and 
Cook was among the minority who op- 
posed the miners’ continuing the struggle 
alone. Nevertheless, accepting the ma- 
jority decision, he worked strenuously 
with his colleagues throughout the seven 
months which elapsed before defeat had 
to be acknowledged. He was elected to 
the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress in 1027. 

Having suffered an injury to Ins leg in 
his early mining days which was ag- 
gravated in later life, Cook imdenvent 
amputation for cancer in the summer of 
1931, He persisted in his work, but the 
cancer rc-appeared and he died in hospital 
at Hampstead 2 November 1931. In 1900 
he married Annie Edwards, and had one 
son and two daughters. 

Cook was portrayed by the press as a 
national menace in his later days, but his 
immediate colleagues, recognizing that he 
was more of an agitator than a negotiator, 
held him in regard for his warm-hearted 
though impulsive nature and his dogged 
determination to make the public realize 
the actualities of mining life. 

[The Times, 8 November 1031; personal 
knowledge.] J, S. Middleton. 
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COOKE, GEORGE ALBERT (1865- 
1939), regius professor of Hebrew and 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford, was bom 
in London 26 November 1865, the elder 
son of George Isaac Foster Cooke, bar- 
rister, of Lincoln’s Inn, by his wife, Agnes 
Marian, daughter of Stephen Mackenzie, 
a surgeon, and sister of Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie and Sir Stephen Mackenzie [qq.v.]. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors 
School (where Hebrew was still taught as 
a school subject) and in 1884 gained a 
Hebrew scholarship at Wadham College, 
Oxford. He was awarded a second class 
in theology (1888) and won the second 
Pusey and EUerton Hebrew scholarship 
(1886), the junior Kennicott Hebrew 
scholarship (1888), and the Houghton 
Syriac prize (1889). In 1889 he was 
ordained and licensed by the bishop of 
Oxford to the curacy of Headington, 
and St. John’s College appointed him 
senior scholar and Hebrew lecturer. Hei 
became chaplain (1890) and fellow (1892- 
1899) of Magdalen College, serving mean- 
while as curate to Cosmo Lang at the 
university church (1894-1896) and as 
rector of Beaconsfield (1896-1899). He 
was private chaplain at Dalkeith to the 
Duke of Buccleuch (1899-1908), war- 
den of the Community of St. Andrew 
of Scotland (1904-1908), and canon of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh (1907- 
1908). He received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from Edinburgh University in 
1911. 

Returning to Oxford in 1908, Cooke 
succeeded T. K. Cheyne [q.v.] as Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, canon of Rochester Cathedral, 
and fellow of Oriel College. In 1914 he 
succeeded S. R. Driver [q.v.] as regius 
professor of Hebrew and canon of Christ 
Church. This position he voluntarily 
resigned in 1936 to become rector of the 
tiny parish of Bettiscombe-with-Pilsdon, 
near Bridport. He died suddenly at 
Cheltenham 9 September 1939, _whUe 
undergoing an operation. He married in 
1897 Frances Helen (died 1932), daugh- 
ter of Patrick Anderson, a man of 
business in Dundee, and had fovu daugh- 
ters. 

Cooke’s most valuable work is a Text- 
book of Norths emiiic Inscriptions (1903) 
wliieh opened up the field of Hebrew and 
Aramaic epigraphy to English-speaking 
students and still remains unsuperseded. 


he wrote a large-scale Critical and Exe- 
gelical Commentary on the Booh of EzelHel 
(1937) and, in an attempt to combine 
Coverdale’s style with accuracy of render- 
ing, The Prayer Book Psalter Revised 
(1939). His standard of scholarship was 
high and his writing conspicuous for 
kindliness and caution: the scholar in him 
never overcame the instincts of the con- 
scientious parish priest. 

There is a portrait of Cooke by Hugh 
Riviere (1935) in the lodgings of the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Christ Church. 

[The Times, 11 and 13 September 1039; 
Oxford Magazine, 26 October 1939; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

H. Danby. 

COIVEN, Sir FREDERIC HYMEN 
(1852-1935), composer and conductor, 
whose original name was Hysian 
Frederick Cowen, was born at IHngston, 
Jamaica, 29 January 1852, the younger 
son of ikederick Augustus Cowen, who 
later became secretary to William Ward, 
first Earl of Dudley, and treasurer to Her 
Majesty’s Opera in London, by his wife, 
Einily, second daughter of James Davis, 
of Kingston. Brought by his parents to 
England at the age of four, Frederic 
Cowen early displayed his musical capacity 
by composing a waltz (which was pub- 
lished) when six, and an operetta. Gari- 
baldi, when eight, to a Ubretto by his 
sister, aged seventeen: this latter was 
privately printed. Becoming a pupil of 
(Sir) John Goss and (Sir) Julius Benedict 
[qq.v.], in 1863 he gave a piano recital at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and in 1864 played 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto at 
Dudley House, (Sir) Charles Santley [q.v.] 
and Joseph Joachim also taking part in 
the concert. A year later he won the 
Mendelssohn scholarship, the blue riband 
of British musical scholarships, but 
relinquished it, as his parents wished to 
retain control of his education. They took 
him to Leipzig, where he entered the con- 
servatorium and became a pupil of Louis 
Plaidy, Ignaz Moscheles, Carl Heinrich 
Garstin Reinecke, Ernst Friedrich Eduard 
Richter, and Moritz Hauptmaim. In 1867 
he went to the Stem Conservatorium in 
Berlin, where he studied under Friedrich 
Kiel and laid the foimdations of his sldll as 
a conductor. 

Returning to England in 1868, Cowen 
made a name as a pianist, playing at con- 
certs of the Philliarmonic Society and 
elsewhere, and became noted as an ac- 
companist, assisting Sir Michael Costa 


Following on smaller commentaries (for 
the ‘Cambridge Bible’) on the Books of 
Judges and Ruth (1913) and Joshua (1918), 
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[q.v.] in that capacity at Her hlajesty’s 
Opera at Drury Lane Theatre, and on 
tour, under the management of J. H. 
Mapleson [q.v.], from 1871 to 1877. His 
gifts as a conductor led to liis appoint- 
ment as conductor of the Covent Garden 
promenade concerts in 1880 and to an 
engagement for five concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1884; from 1888 to 
1892 he was the society’s permanent 
conductor in succession to Sir Arthur 
Sulhvan [q.v.]. The imprecedented fee of 
£5,000 was paid him to go to Australia to 
conduct the daily orchestral concerts at 
the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition for 
six months (August 1888-January 1889). 
He conducted the HaU6 Orchestra in 
Manchester from 1890 to 1899 ; and among 
other conductorships which Cowen held 
were those of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, and the Scottish Orchestra. He 
returned to the Philharmonic Society 
from 1900 to 1907, and conducted the 
famous triennial Handel festivals at the 
Crystal Palace from 1903 to 1912, and 
again in 1920 and 1923. 

As a composer, Cowen wrote a number of 
operas, one of which, Signa, was first pro- 
duced at Milan in 1893, but they have not 
held the stage : his oratorios and cantatas, 
often written for festivals and produced 
there, have been of use to choral societies, 
and Ms orchestral works display marked 
fancy, and are excellently scored, his skill 
in this respect owingnothingto instruction. 
His ‘Scandinavian’ symphony(1880),which 
owed its origin to three tours in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway as accompanist to 
the famous mezzo-soprano ZeUa Trebelli, 
may be mentioned as presenting imagina- 
tive use of orchestral colouring then new 
to English audiences, and the suite ‘The 
Language of Flowers’ (also 1880), may be 
cited as an example of individual fantastic 
grace. Cowen composed nearly tluee 
himdred songs : quite a number of them 
deserve remembrance for their lyrical art; 
others, Victorian ballads of sentiment, 
among which may be named ‘The Better 
Land’ and ‘The Children’s Home’, achieved 
a •best-selling’ success which was at times 
embarrassing. 

Cowen was Imightcd in 1911, and 
received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Cambridge (1900) and Edin- 
burgh (1910). He married in 1908 
Frederica Gwendoline, only daughter of 
Frederick Richardson, of London; there 
was no issue of the marriage. He died 
in London 0 October 1035, and was 


buried in the Jewish cemetery at Golders 
Green. 

[The Times, 7 October 1935; Sir F. H. 
Cowen, My Art and My Friends, 1918 ; Grove's 
Dietionary of Music and Musicians, 4th ed., 
vol. i, edited by H. C. Colies ; H. Saxe lYynd- 
ham and Geoffrey L’Epinc, IF/io’s Who in 
Music, 1913; Oxford Companion to Music, 
edited by Percy Scholes, Gth ed., 1945; 
Musical Times, November 1985; personal 
knowledge.] J. MEwnunN Levien. 

COIVLEY, Sm ARTHUR ERNEST 
(1861-1931), orientalist and Bodley’s 
librarian, the fourth son among the 
seventeen children of Frederick Thomas 
Cowley, of Forest HiU, Sydenliam, by 
his wife, Louisa Emily Boddy, was born 
at Forest HiU 13 December 1861, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he was an 
exhibitioner. He graduated without high 
honours because his interests even from 
schooldays had come to lie not in the 
classics but in oriental, notably the 
Semitic, languages. There being then no 
school of oriental languages at Oxford 
Cowley was practically self-taught, and 
his early departure from Oxford precluded 
his competing for any of the prizes offered 
in such subjects. After taldng liis degree 
in 1883 he studied at Lausanne and later 
taught French and German, in which he 
had imusual proficiency, at Sherborne and 
at Magdalen School, Oxford. This last 
appointment enabled him to follow up liis 
study of Samaritan liturgies in the British 
Museum and put witliin liis reach the 
Semitic collections of the Bodleian Library. 
From being quite unknown ns an ori- 
entalist, Cowley saw his reputation rapidly 
grow, and in 1892 he was sent by the uni- 
versity to examine (along with Mr. Jolm 
Frederick Stenning) the library of St. 
Catherine’s monastery on Mount Sinai. 
The fruits of the expedition were not com- 
mensurate with the expectations, but may 
be seen in Anecdote Oxoniensia (Semitic 
series, vol. i, part ix, 1896). 

In 1896 Cowley was appointed assistant 
to Adolf Neubaucr [q.v.] in the Bodleian 
Library, and in 1899 succeeded him as 
sub-librarian in charge of the oriental 
department; and in 1002 he was elected 
a fellow of Magdalen College and charged 
with the duty of giving instruction in 
Rabbinic Hebrew literature, on which he 
became the leading non-Jewish authority 
in the world. In 1919 he succeeded 
Falconer Madan as Bodlcy’s librarian, 
holding that ollice until liis resignation in 
July 1931. 
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Cowley’s librarianship was marked by 
academic agitation, not always based on 
experience, for wider facilities for access 
to shelves. With these movements there 
was coupled the question of the enlarge- 
ment and future site of the library, and 
the present compromise was adopted 
during his last illness in May 1931. Much 
of his administrative work aimed at 
objects wholly desirable, such as uniform 
administration of various collections 
scattered aU over Oxford and the in- 
auguration of a much-needed printed 
catalogue. 

Cowley was, however, pre-eminent as a 
scholar and a friend. Besides brief articles, 
he published important work falling im- 
der three heads: Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Hittite. In the first of these categories he 
published (with Neubauer) The Original 
Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasliciis (1897) 
followed by Facsimiles of the Fragments 
hitherto recovered of the Book of Ecclesi- 
asiicus in Hebrew (1901) which gathered 
together everything then known of this 
long-lost text. He edited (with Neubauer) 
the second volmne of the Catalogue of 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library (1906) and (as sole editor) the 
Concise Catalogue of the Hebrew Printed 
Books in the Bodleian Library (1929), two 
works indispensable to aU students of 
Hebrew literature and important works 
of scholarship. In this class translations of 
two successive German editions of F. H. W 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar (1898, 1910) 
may be included. The second category 
contains equally important work in a very 
different field; the two volumes of The 
Samaritan Liturgy (1909) ; a volume edited 
ficom Aramaic papyri of the fifth century 
B.c. presented to the Bodleian Library by 
A. H. Sayce [q.v.], and published by 
Cowley and Sayce as Aramaic Papyri 
discovered at Assuan (1906) ; finally, join- 
ing to this an edition of the documente 
which had gone to Berlin, he was able in 
1923 to publish a corpus entitled Aramaic 
Papyri of the 5th Century B.C. in which he 
presented the Aramaic text of every 
known document of this class with transla- 
tion, notes, and glossary. The last category 
contains his attempts, in the Sehweich 
lectures for 1918 (The Hittites, 1920), to 
decipher Bfittite hieroglyphic texts, but his 
laek of success here is not surprising as the 
task was one for which he was not ade- 
quately equipped either by temperament 
or scholarship. 

Cowley’s strength as a scholar lay not so 
much in liigh originality as in a complete 


mastery of the field to which he had de- 
voted himself, with an accuracy so pains- 
taking and thorough that some of the 
texts which he edited may never require 
to be done again. His knowledge of 
Hebrew and Aramaic was exhaustive, 
and he coupled with it a sound Icnowledge 
of Arabic and some acquaintance with 
Accadian literature. On problems of 
biblical criticism his views were somewhat 
conservative ; but his outlook was in the 
strictest sense scientific. He was a single- 
minded scholar, entirely free from self- 
seeking or self-assertion, but he also stood 
out for liis remarkable talent for friend- 
ship with old and young alike, being 
quickly on easy terms with aU sorts and 
conditions of men. He was much in 
demand for attendance at international 
conferences where his knowledge of 
languages and powers of conciliation made 
him a more than usually valuable member. 
He represented the Royal Asiatic Society 
at an orientalist meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Science at Boston 
(1921) and the imiversity of Oxford at the 
centenary of the Societe Asiatique in Paris 
(1922). He was an enthusiastic freemason. 

Of the academic honours conferred upon 
him, Cowley was especially proud of his 
corresponding membership of the Institut 
de France. He was Sandars reader in 
bibliography at Cambridge for 1912-1913 
and was elected F.B.A. in 1914. In 1931 
he was nominated for knighthood, but his 
death at Oxford after a long illness, on 
12 October of that year, anticipated his 
receiving the accolade. He married in 
1913 the owner of the historic priory of 
St. Osyth, near Colchester, Mabel Beatrice, 
second daughter of William Longmore 
Watts, rector of Boxted, Essex. He 
adopted two sons but had no issue of his 
body. He bequeathed his estate to the 
Bodleian Library, where a portrait by 
Harry Collison hangs in the curators’ 
room. 

[The Times, 13 October 1931 ; T. W. Allen, 
Arthur Ernest Cowley, 1861-1931 in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xix, 1933 ; 
personal knowledge.] G. R. DaivEa. 

COX, HAROLD (1859-1936), econo- 
mist and journalist, was bom at Wimble- 
don, 16 August 1859, the second son 
of Homersham Cox, a county court 
judge. He was educated at Tonbridge 
School, whence he obtained a mathe- 
matical scholarship at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He was president of the 
Union in 1881, and after graduating as a 
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senior optime in the mathematical tripos 
of 1882, became a university extension 
lecturer in Yorkshire. Coming under the 
influence of Edward Carpenter [q.v.], 
according to his own account he spent 
nearly a year working as an agricultural 
labourer in Kent and Sussex ‘in order to 
gain an insight into the life of English 
labourers’. From 1885 to 1887 he taught 
mathematics in the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh in India. 

On his return to England in 1887 Cox 
joined Gray’s Inn and read for the bar, 
but, turning to journalism and authorsliip, 
he was appointed secretary of the Cobden 
Club in 1899, and in that position took an 
active part in opposing the tariff reform 
proposals of Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.]. 
He resigned the secretaryship in 1904 and 
in recognition of his services to free trade 
he was adopted as candidate by the liberal 
party in Preston, and won the seat at the 
general election in 190C. But in 1909, 
when Lloyd George’s ‘people’s’ budget 
brought up new issues, Cox took a line of 
his own which was rmsatisfactory to the 
local liberals, and he did not stand for 
parliament again. His independence 
attracted admiration and in 1909 he was 
honoured by a dinner given by the British 
Constitutional Association ‘in recognition 
of his great services in the late Parliament 
to the cause of personal liberty and 
personal responsibility’. Lord Rosebery, 
who presided, described Cox as ‘embody- 
ing the very principle of liberty’, in an 
oration which one of those present pro- 
nounced to be ‘the most brilliant after- 
dinner speech I have ever heard’. Cox, 
in a long reply, set forth at length the 
duties of a member of parliament. ‘Excel- 
lent, but impracticable’ , was the wliispercd 
comment of one guest to another; and 
this observ'ation marked a defect in Cox’s 
fine qualities, which often made it diflicult 
for others to co-operate 'with him in public 
life. 

After his retirement from parliament 
Cox constantly spoke and wrote against 
the growth of public expenditure and of 
bureaucracy. Although in early life he had 
been friendly with Sidney Webb and had 
collaborated wth him in a book on the 
Eight Hours Day (1891), he was now an 
imcompromising opponent of socialism; 
and his book on Economic Liberty (1920) 
is an admirable exposition of the case. 
His public work included membership 
(1914—1915) of the inquiry into alleged 
German atrocities in Belgium held under 
the chairmanship of LordBiyce and (1910) 


of the Committee on Public Retrenclunent. 
From 1910 to 1912 he was an alderman of 
the London Coimty Coimcil, and on the 
death of A. R. D. EUiot [q.v.] in 1912 he 
was appointed editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, a post wliich he held until 1929 
when it ceased to be published. He was 
elected anhonorary fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1913. 

Cox married Helen Clegg; she died 
childless in 1930 after they had removed 
from Gray’s Inn to Old Kennards, Leigh, 
near Tonbridge, where he also died 1 May 
1930. One of his neighbours there -writes: 
‘He was a scholar, but -vvithout a trace of 
pedantry, and a most attractive speaker. 
I was very fond of him. He had great 
personal charm and maintained to the last 
his interest in a wde range of public prob- 
lems. One of his obsessions was the new 
phonetic spelling. Gardening -was liis 
favourite hobby in his charming cottage 
at Old Kennards.’ 

[The Times, 2 May 1936; Economic 
Journal, September 1930; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

PnANcis W. Hinsx. 


COX, Sm PERCY ZACHARIAH 
(1864-1937), soldier, administrator, and 
diplomatist, was born at Herongate, 
Essex, 20 November 1804, the youngest 
of the three sons of Arthur Zachariah Cox 
(formerly surnamed Button), of Hartvood 
Hall, Essex, deputy-lieutenant of the 
coimty, by liis wife. Julienne Emily, 
younger daughter of Richard Saunders, 
of Largey, co. Cavan, and Hawley House, 
Kent. He was educated at Harrow and 
the Royal Military College and was com- 
missioned to the 2nd Cameronians, then 
stationed in India, in 1884. He took 
his profession seriously, learnt oriental 
languages quickly, became an excellent 
rider and shot, and studied geography and 
natural history with ardour. In 1889 he 
married Louisa Belle, youngest daughter 
of Surgeon-General John Butler Hamilton, 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, after 
joining the Indian Staff Corps as a step- 
ping stone to -the Political Department. 
After holding minor political appoint- 
ments in the 5lahratta states of Kolhapur 
and Savantivadi he accepted in 1893 the 
post of assistant political resident at 2k:ila 
in the British Somaliland Protectorate 
in the hope that he would enjoy more 
responsibility and independence in that 
primitive country than a junior could 
expect to do in India. 
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Cox’s chance came in May 1895 after 
his transfer to Berbera in the previous 
year. The Rer Hared clan had closed the 
trade routes and was terrorizing the coastal 
tribes. Lieutenant-Colonel WiUiam Butler 
Ferris, the resident, decided without 
official authorization to send an expedi- 
tion against the tribesmen. He put Cox, 
now captain, in command of 52 trained 
Indian and Somali camelry and 1,500 
irregulars whom Cox’s diary shows to have 
been as absurdly unreliable as Falstaft’s 
braves. Taking Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir John) Harrington as his second-in- 
command, Cox in six weeks defeated the 
Rer Hared, detached their allies, and 
forced their surrender. This rmauthorized 
‘little war’ gave the Protectorate several 
years of peace and established Cox’s 
reputation for decision and ability. 

Later in 1895 Cox was appointed | 
assistant to the governor-general’s agent 
in Baroda. In 1899 he was preparing to 
join the American explorer and hunter A. I 
Donaldson-Smith in an expedition to the 
then unknown regions between Lake 
Rudolf and the Nile, when Lord Curzon 
offered him the post of political agent and 
consul at Muscat which he took up in 
October. He had a delicate task to per- 
form. Great Britain and France had 
recognized the independence of Muscat, 
but in 1891 the Indian government had 
signed a secret convention with its ruler, 
Sultan Feisal, who bound himself not to 
alienate any territory except to the British 
government. Meanwhile, French agents 
distributed French flags and papers to 
Muscat shipowners — thus in effect giving 
French protection to their traffic in slaves 
and arms — and in 1898 persuaded Feisal 
to lease a coaling station to the French 
government. An over-hasty ultimatum 
from Calcutta was modified, but Feisal, 
who had been ordered on board the 
Eclipse, the guns of which were trained 
on his palace, and who had lost his subsidy 
from the government of India, was left 
with a grievance. Cox’s first care was to 
restore good relations with the Sulten, 
whom his kn owledge of Arabic, his digmty , 
courtesy, and Wellingtonian presence had 
impressed favourably at their first meeting. 
He secured the restoration of the subsidy, 
defeated several French attempts to cajole 
or bully Feisal into further concessions, 
and persuaded him to send his son Taimur 
to the Delhi Durbar of 1003. Curzon’s visit 
to Muscat and the investiture of Feisal 
with the G.C.I.E. in November marked the 
triumph of Cox’s masterly diplomacy. 


Early in 1904 Cox, a major and C.I.E. 
since 1902, was promoted to acting poli- 
tical resident in the Persian GuK and 
consul-general for the Persian provinces 
of Fars, Lmistan, and IChuzistan with the 
Persian coasts and islands of the Giflf. He 
was gazetted resident in 1909. As consul- 
general he was charged, imder the British 
minister in Teheran, with the defence of 
this country’s interests in a region where 
the Persian revolution of 1905-1907 pro- 
moted lawlessness to an extent which 
compelled the British government to land 
sailors at Bushire in 1909, and to dispatch 
Indian troops to Shiraz in 1911. An 
exception to the general disorder was the 
autonomous Arab district of Mohammera 
bordering on Turkey in the Euphrates 
Delta. Cox won the friendship of its stern 
but intelligent ruler, Sheikh Khazaal, 
secured him British support when Turkey 
threatened aggression, and in 1909 
negotiated an agreement whereby Khazaal 
leased a frontage on the na\dgable Euph- 
rates estuary (Shatt-el-Arab) to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company for the construction 
of refineries and the terminus of its pipe- 
line. As political resident Cox combined 
the powers of an official guardian and an 
ambassador to the small Arab states on 
the southern shores of the Gulf, and it 
was well for them and for the British and 
Indian governments that their common 
I interests were placed in his skilled charge. 
Local politics mirrored changes in the 
European balance of power, and while the 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian agree- 
ments had dissipated one threat to the 
beneficent naval paramountcy of Great 
Britain in the Gulf, the Turco-German 
thrust towards its waters constituted 
a more serious danger. At Kuweit, 
an important strategic position, Cox 
strengthened British ties with its ruler, 
Mubarak ibn Sabah, and through him 
opened relations with a greater figure, 
Abdulaziz ibn Saud, who had regained his 
ancestral throne in Nejd. Cox recognized 
his commanding abilities, and in 1906 
suggested that the British government 
should conclude a treaty with the ambi- 
tious Wahabi ruler. The suggestion found 
no favour with the liberal government 
which feared oriental entanglements . Cox, 
however, managed to maintain good rela- 
tions with ibn Saud, and he must be given 
the entire credit for having been the first 
British diplomatist to foresee the ascen- 
dancy of that warrior statesman and the 
first to urge the importance of securing 
his confidence and friendship. 
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Such -were the most striking of Cox’s 
achievements during his ten years of ahnost 
continuous service in an appalling climate 
which could not sap his energies. There 
were others to liis eredit. The lighting of 
the Gulf from end to end, the re-survey of 
its eoasts, the erection of wireless installa- 
tions, the suppression of the arms traflic 
were changes in which he played an im- 
portant part. British trade in the Gulf 
had more than doubled since he took up 
its defence in 1004. Above all, liis single- 
minded devotion to the public service, his 
unerring choice of subordinates, the 
methodical accuracy of his official reports 
and letters — ^for whether he ivrote in 
Arabic, Persian, or English his meaning 
was always clear — and the confidence 
which he inspired among All races and 
classes were of immense service to his 
country in the troubled years to come. 

In 1911 the K.C.I.E. was conferred 
upon Cox, who had been appointed C.S.I. 
in 1009 and promoted lieutenant-colonel 
in 1910. Early in 1914 he was appointed 
secretary to the government of India in 
the Foreign Department. When it was 
decided to send Indian Expeditionary 
Force ‘D’ to the Gulf he accompanied it, 
in October, as chief political oilicer, and 
on the outbreak of war with Turkey 
(81 October) he took charge in that 
capacity of the army’s political relations 
in Mesopotamia, where his prestige and 
experience were invaluable. His influence 
on ibn Saud enabled him to negotiate a 
treaty tantamount to an alliance with that 
ruler in December 1915, and subsequently 
to prevent the rivalry between the Wahabi 
Amir and lOng Hussein of the Hejaz from 
becoming dangerous. He saw several 
engagements during the campaign, ac- 
companying Major-General (Sir) Charles 
Townshend [q.v.] to Ctesiphon, and being 
promoted honorary major-general (1917), 
but his chief tasks were administrative 
and he proved a first-class administrator, 
adapting and improving the Turkish 
system with rare skill. At the beginning 
he worked almost alone, but he gradually 
assembled and trained an admirable team 
of political and administrative officers 
wliich included (Sir) Arnold Wilson [q.v.] 
and was joined later by Gertrude Bell 
[q.v.], who became oriental secretary. 
The Iraqi Arabs admired him and not 
least for his silences — ^for Cox, although 
by no means taciturn, never talked for 
talking’s sake, Cox’s relations -with the 
military authorities were good until the 
appointment of Major-General Sir F. S. 


Maude [q.v.] as army commander, in 
August 1915. Maude’s reluctance to per- 
mit his chief political officer to furnish the 
British government with information and 
to safeguard its declared Arab policy 
wmfld have caused Cox’s resignation but 
for Curzon’s decisive intervention in the 
War Cabinet on a warning received from 
Gertrude Bell. He was appointed K.C.S.I. 
in 1915 and G.C.I.E. in 1917. 

Shortly before the armistice Cox was 
sent as acting-minister to Teheran. The 
position there was difficult since Persia’s 
neutrality had not prevented British, 
Russian, and Turkish military operations 
on Persian territory. After the armistice 
Cox negotiated an Anglo-Persian treaty 
by wliich Curzon set great store. Un- 
fortunately, it never became effective, 
partly owing to Persian fears that it 
involved a surrender of national indepen- 
dence but still more to Curzon’s over- 
emphasis of its importance. In June 1920 
Cox was summoned to London by Curzon 
who informed him that his appointment 
as high commissioner of Iraq under the 
British mandate would be announced in 
order to pacify nationalist discontent. 
The announcement came too late to pre- 
vent a tribal rising. Asked his opinion 
whether Great Britain should abandon 
Iraq and the mandate or set up a national 
government, Cox told the government that 
he considered evacuation to be untliink- 
able and that the risk involved in setting 
up an Arab government was, ‘without 
over-confidence’, worth running. 

Cox, who had been appointed K.C.M.G. 
in August, arrived in Bagdad in October 
to undertake the most dilficult task in liis 
career. It was first necessary to form a 
provisional government and to pacify the 
disturbed districts. Next, a ruler must be 
chosen. The British government favoured 
the candidature of Amir Fcisal, son of 
King Hussein. Cox agreed, provided that 
the candidate was not imposed upon the 
Iraqis. Fcisal came to Iraq in June 1921, 
and soon won ividcsprcad support. A 
I referendum held in July gave him a 
comfortable majority, and he was cn- 
I throned on 23 August. The next step was 
to coneludc a treaty embodying the obli- 
gations of Great Britain to Iraq under the 
mandate. Here difficulties arose largely 
o^ving to the weakness of King Fcisal who 
allowed himself to be manoeuvred into 
opposition to the mandate and his own 
ministers by extremist politicians who 
wished to substitute the treaty for the 
mandate. On 25 August 1922 Fcisal fell 
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dangerously ill. The council had resigned. 
To the general relief, Cox immediately 
took over the government. On his recovery 
Feisal realized his mistake and agreed 
to accept the British requirements. The 
treaty of alliance rvas signed on 10 October. 
This done, Cox went to meet ibn Saud 
whose tribesmen had been raiding Iraqi 
territory, and fixed the boundary between 
the two Arab states. In April 1923, when 
he was about to retire, he signed the 
protocol to the treaty of alliance. He left 
Iraq on 4 May. He had been appointed 
G.C.M.G. in 1922. 

In retirement Cox, as chairman of the 
Mount Everest Committee and president 
(1933-1936) of the Royal Geographical 
Society, kept in touch with some of the 
interests of his active career. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities 
of Oxford (1925) and Manchester (1929). 
He died in the hunting field near Bedford 
20 February 1937. His wife, who endured 
the heat of the Gulf and Iraq for so many 
years and is gratefully remembered for her 
hospitality, survived him: she was ap- 
pointed D.B.E. in 1923. His only son was 
killed in action in 1917, and his only 
daughter died at birth. In memory of him 
children in Iraq are still called ‘Kokkus’. 

[The Times, 22 February 1937 ; P. P. 
Graves, The Life of Sir Percy Cox, 1941 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Philip P. Graves. 

CRADDOCK, Sra REGINALD 
HENRY (1864-1937), Indian civil ser- 
vant, the youngest son of Surgeon-Major 
William Craddock, of the Bengal Medical 
Establishment, by his wife, Mary Clmrlotte, 
daughter of Francis Spencer Hawkins, was 
bom atDharmsala,Punjab, 11 March 1864. 
Educated at Wellington and at Keble Col- 
lege, Oxford, he passed the open competi- 
tion for the Indian civil service in 1882 
and the final examination in 1884, when 
he proceeded to India, being posted to the 
Central Provinces which had then been 
constituted less than a quarter of a 
century and were far more remote from 
the main currents of Indian life than they 
are to-day. Craddock rose rapidly in the 
interesting work and congenial air of the 
Provinces where so many interests and a 
robust, vigorous life could be had for the 
asking. As a settlement and district officer, 
as a very capable and industrious chief 
secretary to the chief commissioner, he 
was plainly the coming man of the Pro- 
vinces. In 1907 he was made chief com- 
missioner by Lord jVKnto [q.v.], and, in a 


time of considerable unrest, won general 
appreciation from all classes and was ap- 
pointed K.C.S.T. at the coronation Durbar 
of 1911. He was then (1912) advanced to 
be home member of the viceroy’s execu- 
tive council on which he served for the 
rest of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst’s term 
of office and for a few months of Lord 
Chelmsford’s. In 1917 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant-governor of Burma, but 
left at the end of 1922 on the eve of the 
change under which Sir (Spencer) Harcourt 
Butler [q.v.] returned as governor to that 
province. The Rangoon University scheme 
was initiated by Craddock, who was the 
first chancellor. 

Craddock retired in 1923 and was 
appointed G.C.I.E. ; and soon afterwards 
became chairman of the Indian Civil 
Service (Retired) Association. In 1923— 
1924 he served as a member of the royal 
commission on the superior civil services 
in India under the chairmanship of Lord 
Lee of Fareham. In 1931 he entered 
parliament as a conservative member for 
the Combined English Universities. From 
1932 to 1934 he served on the joint select 
parliamentary committee on Indian con- 
stitutional reform and spoke often in com- 
mittee on the bill in 1935. He had an 
uphill battle to fight, but he remained 
popular with his fellow members. 

Craddock married in 1888 Frances 
Henrietta (died 1932), younger daughter 
of General Henry Ralph Browne, and had 
one son and two daughters. He was 
elected an honorary feUow of Keble Col- 
lege in 1931. He died in London 10 Feb- 
ruary 1937. In The Dilemma in India 
(1929) Craddock left a valuable record of 
his work and his views on affairs in India. 
It was written to be of service at the time 
when the constitution then existing was 
under consideration, but it deserves to be 
studied for other reasons. It is the work 
of a man who knew India exceptionally 
well, was thoroughly respected and ap- 
preciated by all with whom he came into 
contact, and was a tower of strength in 
Lord Hardinge’s successful administra- 
tion in years of crisis. 

[The Times, 11 and 13 February 1937 ; 
R. H. Craddock, The Dilemma in India, 1929 ; 
personal knowledge.] H. V. Lovett. 

CRAIG, JAMES, first Viscount 
Craigavon (1871-1940), statesman, was 
bom at Sydenham, a suburb of Belfast, 
8 J anuary 1871 , the youngest of the six sons 
of James Craig, J.P., of Craigavon and 
Tyrella, co. Down, a successful business 
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man in Belfast, by his wife, Eleanor 
Gilmour, daughter of Robert Bro'wn. 
Edueated at a private school at Holywood 
in county Down and afterwards at Mer- 
chiston Castle, Edinburgh, he became a 
stockbroker. 

After the South African war, in which 
he served with distinction, Craig turned to 
politics, and at the general election of 
1906, after an imsuccessful candidature in 
North Fermanagh (1903), he was elected 
member for East Down and held the seat 
until 1018. He was member for Mid-Down 
from 1918 to 1921. His sagacity, honesty 
of purpose, and courage were fully 
recognized at Westminster, and he served 
as parliamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Pensions (1919-1920) and as parlia- 
mentary and financial secretary to the 
Admiralty in 1920-1921. He resigned on 
becoming, in June of the last-named year, 
under the Government of Ireland Act of 
December 1920, the first prime minister 
of Northern Ireland. Thenceforth he sat 
as one of the members for county Down 
in the parliament of Northern Ireland 

Craig’s time at AVestminster was mainly 
occupied in a struggle against the Irish 
separatist movement, which was relegated 
to the background in the general election 
of 1900 and by the majority given then to 
the liberals in the House of Commons. 
But the constitutional crisis following on 
the rejection of the finance bill of 1909 
by the House of Lords, involved two 
appeals to the electorate (January and 
December 1910), the outcome of which 
was to make the nationalist vote a deci- 
sive factor in parliament. Thereupon the | 
liberal government committed itself to 
another home rule bill, and in the bitter I 
struggle which followed Craig took a lead- 
ing part as the chief lieutenant of Sir 
Edward Carson [q.v.], the Ulster leader. 

Both leaders knew well the difficulties 
and dangers of the task that lay ahead, 
but they also knew that the loyalists of 
Ulster would never surrender their birth- 
right as citizens of the United ICingdom. 
Ulster people were convinced that home 
rule for Ireland would lead to an Irish 
republic, disloyal to the Empire, and that 
Ulster’s industries would be seriously 
affected by legislation promoted by men 
unacquainted uith its industrial affairs. 

Between the t^vo leaders it was agreed 
that Carson would mainly devote himself 
to upholding Ulster’s interests at West- 
minster and on public platforms through- 
out the kingdom, and that Craig would 
chiefly deal ■with organizing the means of 


resistance which, it was felt, must be 
adopted. The intention -was that if the 
home rule biU became law, Ulster should 
be held in trust, in the King’s name, until 
the Act was repealed. To this end a pro- 
visional government, with a judiciary, 
was planned, the Ulster Volunteer Force 
was brought into existence and armed, 
and the Ulster Covenant was signed 
(28 September 1912) by almost half a 
million people who pledged themselves to 
shirk nothing which might be required to 
prevent dismemberment of the kingdom. 

In 1914 there followed a crisis of su- 
preme gra-vity marked by the gun-running 
incident at Lame (24 April), but the war 
of 1914-1918 supervened, and at Carson’s 
call the Ulster Volunteer Force, to the 
military qualities of which Kitchener 
afterrvards paid tribute, became the 
Ulster Division and won undying glory in 
France. 

Meanwhile the home rule bill had been 
placed on the Statute Book, but with a 
stay on its operation. With the advent of 
peace, however, the Irish question (com- 
plicated by the Sinn Fein rising at Easter- 
tide 1916) again became a very dangerous 
issue, and after the pro\’isional ‘settlement’ 
of 1920, promoted by Lloyd George ns 
head of the coalition government, had 
been repudiated by the Southern Irish, 
the ‘treaty’ of 6 December 1921 led to 
inunediate ‘opting out’ by Northern 
Ireland. Craig, a baronet since 1918, re- 
mained prime minister of Northern Ire- 
land. He faced a 'task of great difficulty. 
The members of his government had to be 
chosen for the most part from men ■with 
no former parliamen-tary experience; a 
new police force had to be brought into 
being; and order established. Lawless- 
ness was rampant at the time, murder and 
outrage of almost daily occurrence, and 
ministers carried on their work at great 
personal risk. In an attempt to make 
[government impossible, nationalists boy- 
cotted the new parliament and the new 
Royal Ulster Constabulary Force and 
demanded a revision of the Uls-ter 
boundary. In due course a boundary 
commission was set up by the British 
government but its report was never 
published, the s/afus quo being maintained 
as a result of a financial deal between the 
ministers of London and Dublin. 

For nineteen years, until his death, 
Craig, who was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Craigavon, of Stormont, co. 
Down, in 1027, remained prime minister 
of Northern Ireland, slowly and surely 
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steering the small ship of state into rela- 
tively calm waters, and setting himself to 
strengthen its defences against future 
storms. During his premiership parlia- 
ment passed many measures such as those 
maintaining social services similar to those 
in Great Britain, providing for improved 
housing and drainage, and creating a new 
educational system, as well as legislation 
designed to further the establishment of 
new industries and improve the agri- 
cultural position. 

As parliamentarian and statesman, 
Craigavon possessed qualities of a very 
high order. He was a man of undaunted 
courage, high character, sound judgement, 
and devotion to duty, and his powers of 
leadership were conspicuous. He was a 
great organizer. He trusted his colleagues 
and his colleagues trusted him. 

Craigavon £ed suddenly at Glencraig, 
CO. Down, 24 November 1940, and was 
buried in the grounds of the parliament 
with the establishment of which his name 
is peculiarly connected. The aftermath of 
his work has been described in Mr. 
Churchill’s commentary on the part played 
by Ulster since the outbreak of war in 
1939. ‘Only one great channel of entry 
remained open. That channel remained 
open because loyal Ulster gave us the full 
use of the Northern Irish ports and waters, 
and thus ensured the free working of the 
Clyde and the Mersey. But for the loyalty 
of Northern Ireland and its devotion to 
what has now become the cause of thirty 
governments or nations, we should have 
been confronted with slavery and death, 
and the light which now shines so strongly 
throughout the world would have been 
quenched.’ 

Craig married in 1905 Cecil Mary Nowell 
Dering, only child of Sir Daniel Alfred 
Anley Tupper, an officer of the King’s 
household, and had twin sons and a 
daughter all of whom survived him. He 
was succeeded as second viscoimt by his 
elder son, James (bom 1906). He was 
sworn of the Irish Privy Council in 1921, 
and of that of Northern Ireland in 1922. 
He received the honorary degree of UL.D. 
from Queen’s University, Belfast, in 1922, 
and that of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1926. 

A statue of Craigavon by L. S. Merri- 
field was placed in the Northern Ireland 
House of Commons at Stormont in 1945. 

[Tfie Times, 25 November 1940; Hugh 
Shearman, Not an Inch. A Study of Northern 
Ireland and Lord Craigavon, 1942; St. John 
Ervine, Craigavon, Ulsterman, 1948 ; personal 
knowledge.) John M. Andrews. 


CRAIGAVON, first Viscount (1871- 
1940), statesman. [See Craig, James.] 

CRAIGMYLB, first Baron (1850- 
1937), lawyer and politician. [See Shaw, 
Thosias.] 

CRAWFORD, twenty-seventh Eam, of 
(1871-1940), politician and art connois- 
seur. [See Lindsay, David Aiexander 
Edward.] 

CRAWFURD, Sir RAYIMOND 
HENRY PAYNE (1865-1938), physi- 
cian and scholar, was bom at East 
Grinstead, Sussex, 9 November 1865, the 
sixth son of the Rev. Charles Walter Payne 
Crawfurd, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
James Adey Ogle, regius professor of medi- 
cine at Oxford [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Winchester, New College, Oxford, and 
King’s College Hospital, at all of which he 
gained scholarships or prizes. He qualified 
B.Ch. (Oxon.) in 1894 and M.D. (Oxon.) 
in 1896. After holding resident appoint- 
ments at his hospital and the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, Chelsea, he became 
in 1898 assistant physician to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital and later (1905) full physi- 
cian, as well as lecturer there and at the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 
He continued with active work at King’s 
College Hospital until 1930. 

Crawfurd took a keen interest in the 
history of medicine and played a leading 
part in the foundation of the section of the 
history of medicine of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, of which section he became 
president. He contributed to the Pro- 
ceedings of the society many interesting 
papers such as ‘Martial and Medicine’ 
(1913), ‘Oliver Goldsmith and Medicine’ 
(1914), and ‘Superstitions concerning 
Menstmation’ (1915). He also published 
a monograph entitled The Last Days of 
Charles II (1909). Besides his historical 
work he was the author of a thesis on 
exophthalmic goitre, and was joint editor 
•with (Sir) Farquhar Buzzard of Burmoy 
Yeo’s Manual of Medical Treatment (1913). 

Cra'wfurd took an active part in the 
affairs of the Royal College of Physicians, 
of which he was elected a member in 1894, 
a fellow in 1901, and registrar in 1925, 
holding this post until his death in 1938. 
He also gave the Fitzpatrick lectures in 
1911—1912 which were expanded and 
published as The King's Evil (1911) and 
as Plague and Pestilence in Literature and 
Art (1914), and delivered the Harveian 
oration in 1919. His sldll as an organizer, 
for which be was knighted in 1933, was 
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shown by the active part which he took 
in the removal of King’s CoUege Hospital 
from its position near the Strand to its 
present site on Denmark Hill. Reference 
should also be made to his administrative 
ahiUty as regards Epsom College of wliich 
he was the ideal chairman of the coimcil 
for many years (1923-1936). 

Crawfurd married in 1898 Ethelberta 
Ormrod, youngest daughter of Colonel 
Arthur Bailey, J.P., of Bolton, and had 
three sons. He died in London, after a 
few days’ illness, 9 Marcli 1938. 

\The Times, 10 March 1938 ; British Medical 
Journal, 1938, vol. i, p. G51 (portrait) ; Lancet, 
1938, vol. i, p. 097 (portrait).] 

J. D. Boixeston. 

CREED, JOHN MARTRST (1889-1940), 
divine, was bom at Leicester 14 October 
1889, the eldest son of Colin John Creed, 
vicar of AH Saints’ church, Leicester, and 
later rector of Farthinghoe, Northampton- 
shire, by his wife, Etheldreda Wright, 
daugliter of Frederick Robert Spackman, 
M.D., of Harpenden, Hertfordsliire. He 
was educated at the Wyggcston Grammar 
School, Leicester, and in 1908 went as a 
scholar to Gonvillc and Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he was a Bell scholar 
in 1909 and obtained first classes in parti 
of the classical tripos (1911) and in part ii 
of the theolo^cal tripos (1912). In 1913 
he was ordained to an assistant cur- 
acy at St. Paul’s church, Manningham, 
Bradford, and in the following year was 
elected a fellow of his college, to which he 
retiuned as chaplain in 1915. From 1917 
to 1919 he was a chaplain to the forces in 
France. In the last-named year he was 
elected a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and appointed dean and lecturer 
in theology. In 1926 he succeeded A. E. 
Brooke [q.v.] as Ely professor of divinity 
and in the canonr>' of Ely Cathedral 
annexed to the chair, and he held these 
offices imtil his death at Cambridge 
17 February 1940. He was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1939. 
In 1927 he married Jlay Geraldine, yoxmger 
daughter of Alfred Leslie Lillcy, canon of 
Hereford, and had one son and three 
daughters, the youngest of whom pre- 
deceased her father. 

In his exact scholarship and historical 
outlook Creed inherited and maintained 
the Cambridge theological tradition which 
had come dorni from the time of J. B. 
Lightfoot [q.v.]. His principal contribu- 
tions to theologj' lay in the field of the New 
Testament and the early Christian age. 


His work in tliis field is represented by 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. The 
Greek Text loith Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices (1930), a critical commentarj' con- 
cerned especially -Nvith the composition of 
St. Luke’s narrative and the stage which 
it marks in the development of the Gospel 
tradition, and by articles in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, of wliich he became 
an editor towards the end of 1935, and 
elsewhere. Noteworthy amongst these 
articles is a discussion of the early Christian 
document knoivn as the Didachc {Journal 
of Theological Studies, October 1938). A 
second field of study, to which he devoted 
himself increasingly, was the history of 
religious thought in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Although widely 
separated in time, these periods were not 
dissociated in lus thought, both because 
the later period gave him the background 
against which to view the modem study 
of the earlier and the problems to which 
it had given rise, and because his strong 
historical sense led liim always to ap- 
preciate the continuity, yet changing con- 
ditions, of Christian theology. His work 
in the later field is represented by Reli- 
gious Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
Illustrated from Writers of the Period (1934), 
prepared in collaboration with the Rev. 
J. S. Boys Smith, and by liis Hulsean 
lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1936 
and published in 1938 under the title of 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. A Study in 
the History of Christian Doctrine since Kant, 
which illustrates the characteristic lucidity 
of liis thought and his gift of literary 
presentation. 

Creed was always deeply interested in 
the history and nature of the Church of 
England, and as a churclunan he repre- 
sented, as well perhaps as any man of his 
time, its central tradition, liberal in out- 
look and resting upon sound learning. He 
Icnew that the intimate association of the 
Church of England with the history and 
people of England is integral to the idea 
of the historic Church of England. In his 
view, a national Church was a natural 
counterpart to the political and social order 
of a world in which the nation w’as the 
fundamental political and cultural unit. 
It was thus a proper, though not the only 
legitimate, form of Cliurch polity, fitted 
to express a catholic tone and temper and 
able to prcsen'c the religious and the non- 
religious acti^'itics of man in their tme 
and organic relation. The association of 
Church and State in England had fostered 
tliis wholesome contact between the sacred 
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and the secular, ■which -was characteristic 
of the special ethos of the Church of 
England and.of the religion of the English 
people. This position, s'tated in a number 
of published articles and sermons and sup- 
ported by -wide learning and -with notable 
fairness of mind, gave to Creed’s outlook 
a representative importance, and it added 
■weight to the part ■which he played as a 
member of the Archbishops’ Commission 
on Christian Doctrine, the Report of ■which 
was published in 1938 as Doctrine in the 
Chureh of England. 

\The Times, 21 and 22 February 1940; 
J. F. Bethime-Baker, John Marlin Creed, 
1S89—1940 in Proceedings of the British 
Aeademy, vol. xxvi, 1940 (portrait) ; Journal 
of Theological Studies, April 1940 ; Cambridge 
Revieio, 1 March 1940 ; The Eagle (magazine 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), vol. lii, 
pp. 51-54, 1941 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge,] J. S. Bovs Smith. 

CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir JAMES 
(1840-1938), physician and psychologist. 
[See Browne.] 

CROMPTON, ROOKES EVELYN 
BELL (1845-1940), engineer, was bom at 
Sion Hill, near Thirsk, 31 May 1845, the 
fourth son and youngest child of Joshua 
Samuel Crompton, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Claud Alexander and a 
friend and pupil of Mendelssohn. The 
names Rookes Evelyn record his kinship 
through the Rookes, his grandmother’s 
family, ■with the diarist John Evelyn. 

During the Crimean war Crompton was 
allowed to accompany Captain (Sir) Wil- 
liam Houston Stewart [q.v.], his mother’s 
cousin, commander of the Dragon; and 
was officially enrolled as a naval cadet. 
He visited his elder brother in the trenches 
and actually came under fire ; thus at the 
age of eleven he had the Crimean medal 
and Sebastopol clasp. 

School at Elstree prepared Crompton 
for Harrow (1858-1860), During his 
holidays he built, in a workshop at home, 
a full-size steam-driven road engine ; but 
before his trae engineering career began 
he served for four years in India (1864r- 
18C8) as an ensign in the Rifle Brigade. 
Even there, however, he equipped^ a 
travelling workshop and had his machine 
tools sent out from England. His strong 
■views on the inefficiency and slo^wness of 
the bullock trains impressed R. S. Bourke, 
Earl of Mayo [q.v.], then -viceroy, and 
■within a short time Crompton in-troduced 
steam road-haulage, receiving a govern- 
ment grant of £500 for his services. 


Returning in 1875, Crompton left the 
army and bought a partnership in a 
Chelmsford engineering firm, and, when 
ad'viser at the Stanton iron-works belong- 
ing 'to the Derbyshire branch of his family, 
purchased some of the new Gramme 
dynamos in order to improve the lighting 
of the foundry. Their success pro-vided a 
■turning-point; from that date (1878) 
electricity and engineering became for 
him almost inseparable. Co-operating 
with Emil Biirgin, of Basle, who was then 
working on dynamo design, Crompton 
ob-tained the rights of manufacture and 
sale of Biirgin’s machine, improved it, and 
developed it to commercial success. He 
began making electric light plant, and 
carried out many installations, those at 
the Mansion House and the Law Courts in 
London and the Ring Theatre in Vienna 
being especiaUy notable. In 1881 the firm 
of Crompton’s was awarded the first gold 
medal ever given for electric lighting plant. 

Towards the end of 1886 Crompton 
formed the Kensington Court Company, 
financed by a few friends, for electricity 
supply to neighbouring premises. This 
pioneer enterprise, one of the first of its 
kind, became the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Supply (jompany. Cromp- 
ton advocated the direct current system ; 
S. Z. de Ferranti [q.v.], engineer of the 
London Electric Supply Corporation, 
believed in alternating current and led the 
opposing school. The resulting ‘battle of 
the systems’, with these two as friendly 
antagonists, has its place in electrical 
history. 

Between 1890 and 1899 Crompton re- 
visited India, ad-vising the government on 
electrical projects. On his return he took 
charge of a volunteer corps of Electrical 
Engineers, and by May 1900 was in South 
Africa -with his men, whose efficiency in 
maintaining communications and sldll in 
emergencies won high praise. Crompton 
had gone out as cap-tain; on his return, 
later that year, he was promoted lieu- 
tenan-t-eolonel, appointed C.B., and re- 
tained as consultant -to the War Office on 
the development of mechanical transport. 

Although electrical matters stUl claimed 
much of his time, Crompton became in- 
creasingly occupied -with road transport. 
He had been a founder-member of the 
Royal Automobile Club in 1896, and was 
one of the judges in 1903 at the first 
motor show; as engineer-member of the 
Road Board appointed by the government 
in 1910, he improved road construction 
practice and materials. In the early part 
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of the ■war of 1914—1918 Mr. Churcliill 
consulted Crompton upon the design of 
an armoured vehiele capable of crossing 
trenches, and he was responsible for pro- 
dueing a type of ‘landship’ which later 
evolved, under various hands, into the 
tank. 

In his laboratory at ‘Thriplands’, his 
Kensington home, Crompton spent many 
hours at research. He served on the 
committee of the National Physical 
Laboratory, and his advocacy of a closer 
understanding between all coimtries on 
electrical affairs resrdted in the founding 
of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission in 1906, of which he was the 
first secretary. 

In 1927 the firm of Crompton’s became 
merged with another imder the title of 
Crompton, Parkinson, & company. 
Limited. ‘The Colonel’ was then over 
eighty, but still active, and he retained 
a directorship in the new concern. A 
dinner in his honour, held in London in 
1931, was attended by probably the 
largest gathering of distinguished scientists 
and engineers ever recorded at a personal 
function. Each of the three principal 
engineering bodies, the Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical, made him an honorary 
member ; he was twice president of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
in 1895 and again in 1908. He was 
awarded the Faraday medal in 1926 
and was elected F.R.S. in 1933. His 
ninetieth year was celebrated by another 
banquet, at which Sir James Swin- 
burne presented him with his portrait 
by George Harcourt, which is now in the 
possession of the Inrtitution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Professionally, Crompton was the 
expert, commanding respect and admira- 
tion ; socially, a host of friends regarded 
him with affection. Young men bene- 
fited by his cheerful attitude to life, his 
resource and originality, and often by Ins 
generous help. 

Crompton married in 1871 Elizabeth 
Gertrude (died 1939), daughter of George 
Clarke, of Tanfield, near Ripon, his father’s 
other estate in Yorkshire; they had two 
sons, one of whom predeceased his father, 
and tluce daughters. His wife was his 
constant companion, keenly interested in 
all his enterprises. He died at Azerlcy 
Chase, Ripon, 15 February 1940. 

[R. E. B. Crompton, Itcminvsccnces, 1928; 
J. H. Johnson nnd W. L. RandcII, Colonel 
Crompton (British Council ‘Science in Britain’ 
scries), 1045; Obituary Notices of Fellows of 


the Jtoyal Society, No. 9, January 1941 (biblio- 
graphy and portrait); Journal of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, vol. xiv, April 1940; 
personal knowledge.] 

WiLrniD L. Randeix. 

CROSS, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1855-1935), analytical chemist, was bom 
at Brentford, Middlesex, 11 December 
1855, the second son of Charles James 
Cross, J.P., of Brentford, who was at first 
a schoolm aster and later a director of T. B . 
Rowe & Sons, soap-makers, of that town, 
by his wife, Ella Mendham. He was 
educated at King’s College, London (where 
he graduated B.Sc. in 1878), Zurich 
University and Pol 5 i:echnikum, and the 
Owens College, Manchester (1878-1879). 
He thus had as teachers Georg Lunge 
and (Sir) H. E. Roscoe [q.v.]. He devoted 
his life to the field of cellulose technology, 
and in 1885 set up in business in LincoLa’s 
Inn in partnership with Edward J. Bevan, 
his fellow student at Manchester, who died 
in 1921, as analytical and consulting 
chemists. 

The reputation of Cross is based upon 
many achievements. With the public, 
especially with women, he must rank 
among the greatest of all practical 
chemists since, by Ids diseovery in 1892 
of viscose, he made possible artificial silk, 
afterrvards called rayon. His achievement, 
which led to the making of textiles, silk 
stockings for example, from wood cellulose, 
is no less esteemed by chemists. The 
discovery consisted in treating cellulose 
with aqueous caustic soda and then with 
carbon bisulpldde, producing a golden 
yellow viscous liquid. This liquid when 
projected or spun tlirough fine nozzles 
into a precipitating bath of sulphuric acid 
yielded fibres. These, after further treat- 
ment to remove the sulphur, left a pure 
regenerated cellulose. His patent remained 
a chemical master patent for its full term 
of years and was extended for a further 
term in view of its outstanding merit. 

Cross was also a pioneer in the produc- 
tion of viscous films, now universal, as 
well as in that of cellulose acetate, later 
associated in the public mind with the 
name Cclanese: he took out the first 
industrial patent for the manufacture of 
this in 1894. Although less spectacular, 
his work was likewise of remarkable 
influence in the development of the paper 
trade. 

Cross, who was far ahead of his time in 
working ■(rith a substance so essentially 
mystic and intangible in its chemical 
behaviour, .never ceased to be actively 
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interested in the theoretical chemistry of 
cellulose. He published liis researches in 
hook form as ■weU as in contributions to 
scientific journals. His book Cellulose 
(written in collaboration with Bevan, 
1895) is unique; full of imagination and 
inspiration, with ideas, often only partly 
expressed, tumbling over one another. He 
also published four volumes of Researches 
on Cellulose, 1895-1921 (1901-1922), the 
first three in collaboration with Bevan, 
the last with Charles Doree. Although he 
achieved so much on the technical side, 
at heart he was a scientist, chiefly in- 
terested in the pursuit of pure knowledge. 

Cross was elected F.R.S. in 1917 and 
was awarded the medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry (1916), the research 
medal of the Worshipful Company of 
Dyers (1918) and the Perkin medal of the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists (1924). 
Owing to ill health he retired to Hove 
about eight years before his death, which 
took place there 15 April 1935. He married 
in 1890 Edith Vernon, daughter of Major- 
General Charles Roper Stainfoith, Madras 
Cavalry, and had two sons and one 
daughter. He was fortunate in his artirtic 
temperament and happy in his musical 
gifts : he was an organist of ability. A man 
of striking appearance, cultured, and with 
broad interests, he was widely popular. 

[The Times, 16 and 22 April 1935 ; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 4, 
December 1935 (portrait); personal know- 
ledge.] E. F. Armstrong. 

CRUMP, CHARLES GEORGE (1862- 
1935), archivist, bom at Wyke Regis, near 
Weymouth, 9 April 1862, was the eldest 
son of Charles Ashbrook Wright Cmmp, 
barrister, of the Inner Temple, then an 
instructor in the training-ship Britannia, 
by his wife, Helen Ann Crane. His parents 
left England with their family in 1872, 
and lived at San Remo until 1885. Charles, 
like his brothers Harry and Louis, was 
educated by his father, who also took 
private pupils, for the Indian chdl service, 
and obtained seventh place in the exami- 
nation of 1880, whereupon he entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, as a civilian in 
training. After graduating in jurispm- 
dence in 1883 he proceeded to India, but 
after six montlis at Cawnpore he was in- 
valided home for good, retiring in 1886. 
On recovering, he aimed at a post in the 
home civil service, and while waiting to 
compete, worked imder Sir J. A. H. 
Murray [q.v.] on the Oxford English 
Dictionary. In 1887 he obtained a post as 


clerk in the secretary’s department of the 
General Post Office, from which in 1888 
he was transferred as a junior clerk to the 
Public Record Office. Here he remained 
until his retirement with the rank of 
senior assistant keeper (which he had held 
since 1916) in 1923. 

Crump’s earliest considerable work was 
an edition of the works of W. S. Landor 
(1891-1893), but the historical and 
economic interest of his official duties led 
him away from purely literary tasks. He 
contributed to (Sir) Robert Harry IngUs 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy 
(1891-1899) and to Social England (1893- 
1897) by H. D. Traill [q.v.]. With two 
colleagues, he edited in 1902 the Dialogus 
de Scaccario of Richard FitzNeale [q.v.], 
superseding the 1711 text of Thomas 
Madox [q.v.], and he was co-editor of the 
essays entitled The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages (1926). His extremely acute mind 
and attractive character are reflected in 
some degree in The Logic of History (1919), 
History and Historical Research (1928), and 
his one novel. The Red King Dreams 
(1931). His oflacial work will be fotmd in 
such publications as the List of Foreign 
Accounts (1900), Calendar of Charter RMs 
(1903-1927), and the Book of Fees (1920- 
1931). He was an active member of the 
advisory committee appointed in 1912 by 
the master of the Rolls to bring the Record 
Office into closer touch with historical 
scholars ; but his greatest service to history 
was his insistence on the need for the 
study of records in their proper setting 
as products of an administrative machine, 
and not merely as evidence of isolated 
facts. In this respect the historians and 
archivists of to-day are aU in a sense his 
pupils. 

Crump married in 1890 Lucy (died 
1946), younger daughter of George Birk- 
beck Hill , sister of Sir (Edward) Maurice 
Hill , and sister-in-law of Sir W. J. Ashley 
[qq.v.], and bad a son and a daughter. He 
died in London 11 December 1935. 

[The Times, 13 December 1985; Official 
records of the Public Record Office ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

Charles Johnson. 

CmT^RNGHAIlrE-GRAHAil^ROBBRT 
BONTINE (1852-1936), traveller, scholar, 
etc. [See Graham.] 

CURRIE, ,Sm ARTHUR WILLIAIVI 
(1875-1933), general, was bom at Nap- 
perton, Adelaide, Ontario, Canada, 5 
December 1875, the son of William Gamer 
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Currie, of Strathroy, Ontario, by his wife, 
Jane Patterson. Both his parents were 
Canadian bom, but their families origin- 
ally migrated from Scotland and Ulster. 
The first years of Currie’s hfe were spent 
on his father’s farm and in his education 
at Stratlrroy Collegiate Institute and 
Strathroy Model School, but in 1894 he 
became a schoolmaster in Sydney, Van- 
couver Island, and later in Victoria, follow- 
ing this profession for the next five and a 
half years. He then abandoned teacliing 
and in 1900 opened a brokerage and 
insurance business. Soon after reaching 
his new home, however, he joined the 
militia (1897) as a gunner. He became a 
heutenant in 1900 and such was his energy 
and enthusiasm that by 1909 he was 
comrnanding the 5th Regiment Canadian 
Garrison ArtUlery. 

In 1913 Currie left the unit to command 
the newly formed 50th Regiment Gordon 
Highlanders of Canada ; and so, when war 
broke out in 1914, he was prepared and 
volunteered for service, and was given 
command of the 2nd Canadian Infantry 
brigade. With this brigade he withstood 
the onslaught of superior forces at St. 
Julien in 1915 and in the same year was 
promoted successively colonel and briga- 
dier-general. IVhen the Canadian Corps 
was formed in September 1915 Currie was 
given command of the 1st Canadian 
division, and ■with the rank of major- 
general led his men on the Somme and at 
Vimy Ridge. VTien, in 1917, Sir Douglas 
Haig [q.v.] brought him from the di'vision 
to lead the Canadian Corps, -with the rank 
of lieutenant-general, the appointment 
was questioned by the Army Council and 
the Canadian government, but Haig was 
satisfied %vith the enterprise and initiative 
of his civilian officer and insisted on his 
selection standing. Subsequent events 
fully justified such a bold decision on the 
part of the conunander-in-chief. Currie 
planned and carried tlirough the battle of 
Hill 70 (August 1917) and led his Corps at 
Passchendaele (October). During liis first 
year in command of the Corps he had a 
number of British staff officers serving 
under him, a sufficient testimony, if any 
were needed, to the esteem in wliich he 
was held. His and the Corps’ great test 
was the battle of Amiens (August 1918) 
where they greatly distinguished them- 
sdves. Currie himself was mentioned in 
dispatches nine times, was appointed C.B. 
in 1915, K.C.M.G. in 1917, K.C.B. in 1918, 
and G.C.M.G. in 1919. He received many 
foreign decorations. 


After the armistice Currie remained for 
a time in command of the Canadian forces 
on the Rhine and upon his return to 
Canada was promoted general, and made 
inspector-general, Canadian Militia, and 
principal inilitary councillor (1919). From 
soldiering his thoughts returned very 
largely to education when in 1920 he be- 
came principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University. He also gave his ser- 
vices unsparingly to the Canadian Legion 
of British Empire Service League of wliich 
he was grand president, to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, of wliich he was a trustee, to the 
governorsliip of the Montreal General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals, and to the 
directorsliip of the Bank of Jlontreal. 
Eighteen universities in Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States of America 
conferred honorarj' degrees upon him. 

Currie was a big, well-built, soldierly 
man, and was a courageous and resource- 
ful commander possessed of great initiative 
and a thorough grasp of strategy. He 
exemplified and interpreted the war-time 
genius of the Canadian people, and on liis 
death at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, SO November 1933, Canadian 
tributes were paid to his memory and 
achievements by Sir Robert Borden [q.v.] 
and Mr. B. B. (later Viscount) Bennett. 
He married in 1901 Lucy Sophia, youngest 
daughter of William Chaworth Chaworth- 
Musters, of Nottingham, England,' and 
had a son and a daughter. 

A portrait of Currie is included in J, S. 
Sargent’s picture, ‘Some General Officers 
of the Great War’, painted in 1922, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

[The Times, 1 and 5 December 1083; 
Canadian Defenee Qiiarlerlij, vol. xi, 1033- 
1034; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Official) History of 
the Great War. Military Operations. Franee and 
Belgium, 1914-1918, 1022-1030.] C. V. Owen. 

CURRIE, Sm JAIMES (1808-1937), 
educationist, was bom in Edinbiu-gh 31 
May 1808, the eldest son of the Rev. 
James Currie, principal of the Church of 
Scotland Training College, Edinburgh, by 
his -wife, Jane Lyall, daughter of George 
Key, of St. Vigeans, Angus. He was 
educated at Fettes and at Edinburgh 
University, from which he transferred to 
O.xford in 1888 on his election to a classical 
scholarship at Lincoln College. 

Holding an idealistic view of the claims 
of the national sj’stem of education on the 
highly educa'tcd, after taking his Oxford 
degree Currie went back to Edinburgh to 
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teach in one of the Scottish Education 
Board’s schools. This gave him a firm 
basis of practical educational experience 
which later stood him in good stead. In 
1899 he joined the Egyptian education 
service, where his originality and strength 
of character attracted the attention of Lord 
Cromer [q.v.], who sent him in 1900 to be 
the first director of education in the Sudan 
and first principal of Lord Kitchener’s 
newly founded Gordon Memorial College. 
Here he had a remarkable opportvmity of 
original work of lasting benefit to the 
Sudan. The coimtry had been left a 
tabula rasa by thirteen years of Dervish 
tyranny, folio-wing on sixty-four years of 
Egyptian misrule. The sullen Arabs, de- 
feated in war, had -to be won. Justice, 
education, and medicine were the keys to 
confidence, and one of these was entrusted 
to Currie. The people soon saw that he 
came -jvith his hands full of gifts, the gifts 
of careers for their sons. Before he left, in 
March 1914, the Gordon College was an 
established Sudanese national institution, 
and the country was covered -with a net- 
work of schools from which the college 
was fed. He was in advance of other 
tropical administrators in realizing also 
the importance of scientific research for 
the health and welfare of the people. It 
was on his initiative that the Wellcome 
Medical Research Laboratories were in- 
stalled in IQiartoum under (Sir) Andrew 
Balfour [q.v.] and that agricultural and 
entomological research laboratories and a 
geological survey were added to liis depart- 
ment and housed in Gordon College. He 
was a member of the governor-general’s 
councO, established in 1910, and the 
Medjidieh and Osmanieh decorations were 
conferred upon him. 

The war of 1914^-1918 brought Currie 
into government service when, in 1916, 
the training of munition workers was en- 
trusted to him as voluntary director of a 
new Labour Supply Department. As a 
result thousands of semi-skilled workers 
were made available for the manufacture 
of implements of war. In 1918 he joined 
the Ministry of Labour, again in a volun- 
tary capacity, as con-troUer of the training 
department. He originated government 
instructional factories and -training centres 
for the disabled, in which, when he retired 
in 1921 , over 25,000 disabled ex-serideemen 
had been qualified for renewed usefulness. 

At the general election of 1918 Currie 
stood unsuccessfully for the Devizes 
di-vision. An Asquithian liberal, he re- 
garded with dislike those liberals who had 


deserted Asquith. He later became a 
national liberal, but did not again seek 
election. 

In 1922 Currie was appointed director 
of the newly formed Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corporation. This gave yet another 
opportunity for lus special originality and 
Imowledge. Cotton was -to be gro-wn in a 
dozen different eountries, each -with a 
different climate and different physical 
conditions. There would be no uniform 
cotton seed which would suit them all. 
First must come research in each country, 
experimental farms, knowledge of con- 
stituents of soils. He therefore had -to 
concentrate on soil chemists and plant 
breeders before he could supply seed which 
would not bankrupt Empire farmers. It 
was this extension of his acti-vities into 
tropical agriculture which brought him 
first membership and, in 1927, the chair- 
manship of the governing body of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
Trinidad. By sending young men ap- 
pointed to the service of his corporation 
for training there, he had initiated a plan 
which was later followed by the Colonial 
Office for the -training of cadets for the 
Colonial agricultural service. He was 
also a lea&ig member of the colonial 
secretary’s ad-visory committee for educa- 
tion in the Colonies. 

As chairman of the governors of Daunt- 
sey’s School, De-vizes, Currie took a leading 
part in converting a small local granunar 
school into a modem and scientific school 
which attracted a largely increased number 
of pupils even from remote regions. He 
was also a member of the governing 
council of Marlborough College, and a 
governor of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington. He 
was appointed C.lil.G. in 1912, K.B.E. in 
1920, and K.C.M.G. in 1933. After his 
return to England, in 1914, he developed 
a keen interest in farming. 

Currie married in 1913 Hilda Beatrice, 
only daugh-ter of Sir Thomas Hanbury, of 
La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy, and had 
adaughter,who died in childhood. He died 
at Cambridge 17 March 1937. 

A bust of Currie by Sir Goscombe John 
is in the Gordon College at IQiartoum; 
a replica was in his o-(vn possession. A 
stone memorial plaque recording his love 
of the Sudan, pro-vided by his former 
pupils of Gordon College, is affixed to a 
wall in Dauntsey’s School. 

[The Times, 18 March 1937; Nature, 10 
April 1937 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.) E. N. Cobb-tk. 


Cusliendun d.N 3. losi-ioio 

CUSHENDUN, Bakon (1801-1034), ‘Barfleur’. His main thesis, to wMch he 
Irish politician. [Sec McNeiij,, Ronald returned in several subsequent publica- 
JoHN.l tions, was that the naval mind had become 

divided into two schools — the historical 

CUSTANCE, Sm REGINALD and the materiel, and that a consequence 
NEVILLE (184.7-1935), admiral, was of the maiiriel school being in power was 
bom in Belfast 20 September 1847, the that the principles governing warship 
eldest son of General WiUiam Neville design were entirely wong. 

Custance, by his second wife, Mary, eldest Believing that ‘offence is the best 
daughter of Thomas Meggison, of Walton, defence’, Custance deprecated sacrificing 
Northumberland. He was educated in the gun-armament for speed or armour pro- 
Britannia, and in 1863 was present, as a tection, and advocated fleets of many 
midshipman in the Euryaliis, at the naval ships of moderate tonnage, powerful arma- 
action oft Ifagoshima and next year at ment, and slow speed in preference to a 
that off Shimonoseki. After the ordinary few very large, fast ships -with relatively 
promotions he was appointed in 1880 to weak armament. With Ms rvide knowledge 
the post of assistant-director of Naval of war and battle-tactics, he was a power- 
intelligence, wMch he held until he was ful advocate, and Ids first book and two 
appointed to command the cruiser Phaeton subsequent pamphlets. The Fighting Power 
in 1800. He held this post for tMee years o/ the Capital Uliip (1909) and Military 
and in 1805 he was appointed captain of Growth of the Capital Ship (1910), aroused 
the battlesMp BarJleuT, having in the in- much interest. But his was a voice crying 
terval served as naval attache in Washing- in the ivilderness. Once the Dreadnought 
ton and Paris. From 1899 to 1902 he was was launched, there could be no turning 
director of Naval Intelligence, and in the back. All maritime powers followed the 
latter year he was appointed rear-admiral, lead given by British designers and the 
Mediterranean Fleet (flag in the Venerable), process of increasing speed and armour in 
where he remained for two years. He was each new class, wMch tilled Custance with 
promoted vice-admiral in 1906 and from misgiving in the pva-Dreadnought era, 
1907 to 1908 he was second in command of began again. 

the Channel Fleet (flag in the Hibernia), To later generations of naval ofQccrs 
being promoted admiral in 1008. Although Custance’s trenchant criticism of the large 
Custance’s rare mastery of professional armoured cruiser, wMch he aptly described 
topics and wide attainments were expected as an excessively costly inferior class of 
to lead to his preferment to the highest battlesMp, seems to be better founded, 
appointments in the navy, he proved to and few ■will disagree that he was on solid 
be totally out of sympathy with Admiralty ground when he emphasized the dangers 
policy in the early years of the twentieth of design being entirely in the hands of a 
century, and as he did not hesitate to maUriel school and unrelated to battle 
express his -views, he was retired in 1912, tactics and the lessons of history. After 
and his career ended after his service m the retirement he 'wrote under his orvn name 
Channel Fleet. tluree books of value to -the student of 

During the early part of Custance’s naval warfare; The Ship of the Line in 
career the na-vy was in the- transition Battle (1012), a study of tactics from 
period between soil and steam, and naval Trafalgar 'to Tsushima ; War at Sea, 
designers were still seeking for a battle- Modem Theory and Ancient Practice (1019), 
worthy type of ship in wMch speed, arma- a study of the campaign of Salamis and 
ment, armour protection, and seawortM- the Peloponnesian war; and A Study oj 
ness were balanced to the greatest ad- War (1024). 

vantage. It was also a period when there Although lus courageous effort to influ- 
was tittle prospect of war with another encetbedesignofwarshipsfaiicd, Custance 
maritime power. So whilst much atten- aroused the navy to the importance of 
tion was given to harbour drills and equal- studying war and to him the Naval Staff 
speed manoeuvres few naval oilicers made College and various war courses of to-day 
any serious study of war. Cusiance was owe not a little. He was very rcscrv'cd and 
one of the few exceptions. A lifelong social activities made little appeal to him. 
student of the theory and practice of sea- He demanded, and received, a high stan- 
warfore, he called attention to the impor- dard of service from oilicers and men who 
tance of studying war in Naval Policy; a served imder him. Although not a man 
Plea Jot the Study of War wMch was who could gather round him a band of 
published in 1007 under the nom de plume brothers, Ms high sense of duty and tireless 
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energy maintained the ships and squadrons 
under his command at a high standard 
of efficiency. 

Custance was appointed C.M.G. in 1900, 
C.V.O. in 1903, K.C.M.G. in 1904, K.C.B. 
in 1908, and G.C.B. in 1913. The honorary 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him 
by Oxford University in 1913. In 1868 he 
was awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. He died, immarried, at 
Broadclyst, Devon, 30 August 1935. 

\Tha Times, 2 September 1935; personal 
knowledge.] W. M. James. 

DALRYMPLE-HAY, Sm HARLEY 
HUGH (1861-1940), civil engineer. [See 
Hay.] 

DALZIEL, JAMES HENRY, Babon 
Dalziei. of ICmKCAEDY (1868-1935), 
politician and newspaper proprietor, was 
horn at Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire, 24 
April 1868, the second son of James 
Dalziel, shoemaker, of Borgue, by his wife, 
Margaret Emily Davies. He was educated 
at Borgue Academy, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
at Shrewsbury High School, and at King’s 
College, London. From an early age he 
worked as a London joumahst, and getting 
into the press gallery became known to the 
liberal whips. Thus it was through their 
support that in March 1892 he was adopted 
as liberal candidate at a by-election in the 
Kirkcaldy District, and won the seat by 
a large majority. The constituency re- 
mained faithful to him for twenty-nine 
years, and he only abandoned it to go to 
the House of Lords. 

Entering parliament so young as an 
advanced radical with a hard Scottish 
head, Dalziel was expected to rise high in 
politics. But he exemplified the rule that 
when men combine journalism with a seat 
in the House of Commons, their journal- 
ism gains by the combination, but their 
politics lose. He had rare parliamentary 
gifts; he was a clever debater, a deadly 
asker of questions ; and he had that sixth 
sense which divines just how far in any 
particular direction the House wiU go. 
But he used his early success at West- 
minster to effect the difficult transition 
from the writing side of journalism to the 
proprietorial side, and thereafter became 
increasingly immersed in business, al- 
though on oceasions he was formidable in 
the House to the end. His chief newspaper 
property was Reynolds' Weekly Newspaper , 
an old radical periodical wbichhe converted 
into a prosperous Sunday paper of the 
lower grade. 

2696 2l 


An old ally of Lloyd George, from 1916 
onwards DaMel was enormously valuable 
to that statesman as a radical supporter 
of his coalition government. In 1918 
Lloyd George with his help and that of 
wealthy friendsboughttheDm'ZyC/jronfc/c, 
then the morning paper with the largest 
circulation south of the Trent. Dalziel, 
who had been knighted in 1908 and sworn 
of the Privy Council in 1912, was rewarded 
with a baronetcy and made chairman and 
political director of the paper. In this 
post, however, he was not a success ; and 
in 1921 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Dalziel of Kirkcaldy, but replaced 
as political director by Philip Henry Kerr 
(afterwards Marquess of Lothian, q.v.). 
His complete retirement came a year and 
a half later (December 1922) ; he then sold 
out his other newspaper interests (includ- 
ing, besides Reynolds' Newspaper, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Era, and some trade 
newspapers), and left active life. 

A bachelor until he was sixty, Dalziel 
married in 1928 Amy Thackeray, daughter 
of Fossey Thackeray, and widow of 
Donald MacRae, of Wicldow. Her sudden 
death, which took place 26 June 1935, 
greatly affected him, and he died at Hove 
15 July, nineteen days later. 

[The Times, 16 July 1935; personal know- 
ledge.] R. C. K. Ensor. 

D’ARCY, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1859-1938), archbishop of Armagh and 
primate of all Ireland, was bom at Reho- 
both House, Dublin, 2 January 1859, the 
eldest son of John Charles d’Arcy, assistant 
cashier in the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company’s sei-viee, by his wife, 
Henrietta Anna, daughter of Thomas 
Brierly, of Rehoboth House. He was 
descended from John Darcy [q.v.], lord 
justice of Ireland in the reign of Edward 
III. D’Arcy’s childhood and youth were 
passed in Dublin. He attended the high 
school, and in 1877 entered Trinity College 
where he spent seven years, studying 
chiefly mathematics, philosophy, and 
divinity, and graduating with a senior 
moderatorship in logics and ethics. In 1884 
he was ordained for St. Thomas’s chiu-ch, 
Belfast. There he remained for six years. 
In 1890 d’Arcy was appointed to the 
country parish of BUly, near the Giant’s 
Causeway, moving in 1893 to the industrial 
town of Ballymena, co. Antrim. Here he 
laid the foundation of his career and repu- 
tation, publishing A Short Study of Ethics 
(1895) which went through two editions 
and was reprinted in 1912. In 1899 he 
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published his first set of Donnellan lectures 
(delivered at Trinity College in 1807—1808) 
under the title Idealism and Theology: 
This was liis best book; in it he argues 
boldly that the current idealism caimot 
bridge the gulf between the self and 
society, that idealism, if it is to survive, 
must transcend itself and mere theism, 
and must accept substance, at once per- 
sonal and supra-personal, i.e. the Christian 
Trinity. 

D’Arcy was now recognized as the lead- 
ing religious thinker of his coimtry, and 
preferment came his way every tliree or 
four years. He returned to Belfast in 1900 
as vicar of the city and dean of the newly 
founded cathedral; tlwce years later he 
was raised to the bench as bishop of 
Clogher. In 1007 he was translated to the 
southern see of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh- 
lin. In 1911 he returned to the north to 
preside over the populous see of Down 
and Connor and Dromore. Those were 
anxious days for Ulster and for all Ireland. 
The home rule agitation was at its height, 
and the clouds of civil war were gathering. 
D’Arcy after some hesitation took his stand 
openly with Sir Edward (aftenvards Lord) 
Carson [q.v.], and the Ulster Unionist 
Council, and signed the Ulster Covenant 
(28 September 1012). (By the Lame gun- 
running on 24 April 1014 the Ulster 
Volunteer Force secured arms; but in 
August the European war broke out, and 
civil war was averted.) D’Arcy’s political 
views were strongly with Ulster, and he 
had taken a firm line in the crisis ; but he 
understood well the feelings of southern 
Protestants, and was persona grata in both 
north and south. Wicn in 1919 the arch- 
bishopric of Dubhn fell vacant, he was 
elected to fill the see ; but he was not to 
rule for long in his native city,- for in the 
following year he was called to the highest 
ofiice in the Church of Ireland, becoming 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of all 
Ireland. 

D’Aircy’s eighteen years’ tenure of the 
primacy was outwardly uneventful; he 
was not confronted with any acute crisis, 
nor called upon to take any far-reaching 
decision; but the problem of preserving 
an undivided Church in a divided land 
was present and urgent, if in the back- 
ground. D’Arcy avoided word or act 
which might accentuate the acute division 
of political sentiment consequent on tlic 
recent partition of the coimtry; thus he 
rendered a signal service to his Church at 
a critical period. His liberal outlook in 
theology and his personal qualities helped 


to foster good relations between north and 
south. 

As primate d’Arcy soon became well 
known in England both in ecclesiastical 
circles and in the learned societies. -He was 
promhient at the Lambeth Conferences of 
1920 and 1030, and at the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1927. In 1927 also he was elected 
a fellow of the British Academy. In 1930 
he was chosen to represent the Anglican 
communion at the centenary of the con- 
secration of W. G. Broughton [q.v.] as 
first bishop of Australia. In the summer 
of 1037 his health began to fail, and he 
had thoughts of resignation, but he 
remained primate to the day of his death, 
which occurred at Armagh 1 Febraary 
1038. 

D’Arcy had a fluent pen, never idle for 
long. He was not in the first rank as a 
litterateur, but his writings possess con- 
siderable interest, covering as they do the 
best part of half a century, and as a 
leader of Christian thought he exerted 
through his books no Uttle influence upon 
speculative theology and pMlosophy. His 
writings fall into two periods. In his 
younger days he was the metaphysician 
and moralist seeking along academic fines 
to harmonize faith and reason in the 
spheres of thought and practice. Later in 
life science in its theoretical aspects 
occupied his attention, and in a series of 
books. Science and Creation (1925), The 
Christian Outlook in the Modem World 
(1929), God in Science (1931), he en- 
deavoured to reconcile tlie doctrine of 
evolution with Christian faith and prac- 
tice. His views found their best expres- 
sion in his last serious work. Providence 
and the World Order (1932, Alexander 
Robertson lectures delivered at Glasgow 
University in that year) ; here he argues 
that what to God is creation, to man is 
evolution, and that the ascending orders of 
reality, physical, biological, psychical, etc., 
constitute ‘the splendid epic of creation’. 

D’Arcy married in 1889 Harriet le Byrtt 
(died 1932), elder daughter of Richard 
Lewis, of Comrie, co. Down, and had one 
son and three daughters. A portrait of 
him by Frederic Whiting is at the 
Palace, Armagh. 

[The Times, 2 February lO-lS ; C. F. d’Arcy, 
The Adventures of a bishop (bis autobio- 
graphy), 1084; A. A. I.uce, Charles Frederick 
D'Arcy, JS69-103S in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxiv, 1038 (containing 
a bibliography of his writings and apprecia- 
tions of the more important works) ; personal 
knowledge.) A. A. Luce. 
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DARLING, CHARLES JOHN, first 
Bahon Darling, of Langham (1849-1936), 
judge, was bom at Abbey House, Col- 
chester, 6 December 1849, the elder son of 
Charles Darling, afterwards of Langham 
Hall, Essex, a member of a Border family, 
who managed estates and farmed on his 
own account in the neighbomrhood of 
Colchester, by his wife, Sarah Frances, 
daughter of John Tizard, of Dorchester. 
In childhood he suffered much from very 
delicate health which isolated him from 
other children and prevented him from 
going to school. His education was given 
to him by a private tutor and added to by 
his own omnivorous reading, but he does 
not seem to have been possessed of 
ambition. Under the patronage of a rich 
uncle, by whom he was eventually left a 
most comfortable competence. Darling 
was at first articled to a firm of Birming- 
ham solicitors. After a short time with 
them he joined the Inner Temple as a 
student and became the pupil in 1872 of 
John Welch, of ICing’s Bench Walk, a 
pleader by profession. In these chambers 
he read for two years and was called to 
the bar in 1874, being made a bencher of 
the Inner Temple in 1892. He began by 
‘devilling’ for (Sir) John Huddleston 
[q.v.] in Crown Office Row and joined 
the Oxford circuit. His early years were 
marked by much journalism, particularly 
in connexion with the Si. J ames's Gazelle, 
the Pall Mall Gazelle, and the Saturday 
Review. His circuit life followed the usual 
round and was not such as to call for any 
particular mention. Indeed until his 
appointment as a judge Darling was never 
a prominent figure at the bar and his 
practice was almost wholly confined to his 
circuit. In 1885 he took silk and married 
Mary Caroline (died 1913), elder daughter 
of Major-General William Wilberforce 
Harris Greathed, R.E., a veteran of the 
Indian Mutiny, and granddaughter of 
Caroline Clive [q.v.]. He had one son, who 
predeceased his father, and two daughters. 

In December 1885 Darling contested 
South Hackney as a conservative, and 
after a further imsuccessful contest there 
(July 1886) against Sir Charles Russell 
(afterwards Lord Russell of Killowen, 
q.v.) he was returned at a by-election in 
February 1888 fbr Deptford and retained 
the seat until his elevation to the bench in 
1897. His interventions in debate were 
those of a competent party man rather 
than of a politician with any original con- 
tributions to make. He mostly spoke on 
legal matters and on home rule for Ireland 


and was silent on social and economic 
issues. Apparently during nearly ten 
years in the House of Commons Darling 
never entered the smoke-room, its social 
centre. He gave as his reason that he was 
a non-smoker. 

In the autumn of 1896 Darling was 
appointed commissioner of assize on his 
own circuit and did his work competently. 
The liberal party made the appointment 
a political issue on the groimd that this 
place of profit imder the Crown vacated 
his seat. The issue came to nothing when 
Darling pointed out that he had stipulated 
that no fee should be paid to him for his 
services. In October 1897 rumours spread 
that the lord chancellor. Lord Halsbury, 
was intending to appoint Darling to the 
High Court bench. On 26 October The 
Times devoted a leading article to the 
rumours and stated, ivithout mentioning 
a name, that the subject of the rumour 
was a man of ‘acute intellect and con- 
siderable literary power’, but that he had 
given ‘ no sign of legal eminence ... if he 
is raised to the Bench, it will be on 
political grounds’. Two days later Darl- 
ing’s appointment to the Queen’s Bench 
division was announced. The Times re- 
tmned to the charge; Asquith gave ex- 
pression to his doubts ; much indignation 
was expressed in the Temple, but the 
Law Journal was prescient in ivriting: ‘He 
will prove a far better judge than some of 
his critics believe.’ Darling remained a 
judge until 1923. He was not a great 
judge. His summing-up in a criminal case 
and his judgements in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal were on the whole excel- 
lent; his judgements being particularly 
characterized by close reasoning and being 
always expressed in admirable English. 
In a murder trial he was very good. 
Unfortimately, in charges of less gravity 
he often allowed himself to behave with a 
levity quite unsuited to the trial of a 
criminal case, thinking erroneously that he 
could thereby induce the jury to bring in 
the right verdict by an eventual careful 
and accurate summing-up. In fact he had 
frequently lost the respect of the jury to 
such an extent that they ignored or paid 
little attention to the judge. The Pember- 
ton Billing case (1918) was a shocking 
example and went far to lower the status 
of the bench. In this instance he insisted 
on trying the case against the wish of the 
defendant, who alleged, without con- 
tradiction, that a few weeks before in a 
civil case Darling had said of him that be 
did not believe him on his oath. Darling 
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often allowed himself as a judge to be 
grossly insulted by witnesses and laughed 
with them and at them. He presided over 
the notorious Steinie Morrison (1911) and 
Armstrong (1922) cases, Douglas v. Ran- 
some and Wootton v. Sterner (1913), the 
Romney picture case (1917), and the 
Mond libel case (1919) amongst others, 
and was much concerned with the court 
career of Horatio Bottomley [q.v.]. In the , 
Court of Criminal Appeal Darling presided 
over the Crippen (1910) and Casement 
(1910) appeals. 

When R. D. Isaacs, Lord Reading 
[q.v.] went to the United States of America 
as ambassador during the war of 1914- 
1918, Darling as senior puisne of the 
King’s Bench division served as his deputy 
and his work was recognized by the dis- 
tinction, unusual in the case of a serving 
judge, of being sworn of the Privy Council 
(1917). It was at one time in somej 
quarters thought that he would succeed: 
Lord Reading as lord chief justice, but on 
being passed over by the appointment of 
A. T. La-ivrence, Lord Trevethin [q.v.], he 
is said characteristically to have remarked 
that he supposed he was not old enough. 
Darling retired from the bench in Novem- 
ber 1923, an event which was marked by 
a public farewell in court. A few montlis 
later (January 1924) he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Darling, of Langham. 
He spoke in the House of Lords on matters 
of legal interest; he took part in Privy 
Council cases as a member of the Judicial 
Committee ; and as late as 1931 he returned 
to the King’s Bench division in order to 
assist in reducing arrears. In 1920 he 
made a six weeks’ tour of Canada as guest 
of the Canadian Bar Association. His last 
three years were lived quietly, and he died 
at the age of eighty-six at liis home at 
Lymington 29 May 1930. 

On the bench Darling was not a pro- 
found lawyer, nor was he a good judge for 
a commercial or lengthy case. He w'as 
interested in life and human beings and 
had soimd common sense. His status as 
a wit was an established one, but how far 
his impromptus were prepared cannot be 
determined. Tlicy certainly were some- 
times. But lus literary sense and rapidity 
of literary allusion were due to a vast 
reading and deep appreciation of English 
and French literatin’c. 

Darling was a member of the royal com- 
mission on the working of the King’s 
Bench (1912), and chairman of the com- 
mittees on courts m.artial (1919), on the 
moneylenders bill (1925), and on national 


marks (1928). As a conversationalist, 
particularly in the Benchers’ room of the 
Inner Temple, he was pleasant, amusing, 
and often really witty, and was a delight- 
ful companion on a walk. He wrote 
Scintillae Juris (1877), which is rich in 
gnomic wisdom and sharp satire, and On 
the Oxford Circuit and Other Verses (1924), 
amongst other works of distinct literary, 
although at times somewhat slight and 
precious, character. 

Darling was succeeded as second baron 
by his grandson, Robert Charles Henry 
(born 1919). 

A portrait of Darling by Charles Furse 
(1890) is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and another by Aidan Savage (1924) is in 
the possession of the family. A cartoon by 
‘Spy’ appeared in Faniii/ Farr 8 May 1907. 

[The Times, 30 May 193G; D. Walker- 
Smith, Life of Lord Darling, 1988; Evelyn 
Graham, Lord Darling and his Famous Trials, 
1929 ; Dudley Barker, Lord Darling's Famous 
Cases, 1030 ; personal knowledge.] 

Nevilue Laski. 

DAVID, Sm (TANNATT WILLIAiM) 
EDGEWORTH (1858-1034), geologist, 
was born at St. Fagans, Cardiff, 28 Janu- 
ary 1858, the eldest son of William 
David, rector of St. Fagans, by his 
wife, Margaret Harriettc Thomson. The 
family claimed to be of the same stock 
as James Ussher, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, the Abbe Edgeworth de Firmont, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and Maria 
Edgeworth [qq.v.]. He was educated 
at Magdalen School, O-xford, where, al- 
though studious, he did not neglect atlile- 
tics, and at New College, Oxford, of which 
he was a scholar. He was awarded a first 
class in classical moderations (1878), but 
having for reasons of health been absent 
during five terms on a voyage wliich took 
him to Australia, he graduated in the pass 
schools. 

David’s original desire to take holy 
orders gradually yielded to an interest in 
geology imder the influence of (Sir) Joseph 
Prestivich [q.v.]. Under John Wesley Judd 
at the Normal School of Science and 
Technology (later the Royal School of 
Mines) he continued to study that science. 
In 1882 he took up an appointment in 
Sydney as assistant geological surveyor to 
the government of New South Wales, 
being for the most part concerned during 
the following years with the mapping of 
the Sydney-Ncwcastlc basin, and although 
his Memoir on the Geology of the Hunter 
River Coal Measures did not appear imtil 
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1907, he paved the vray to the establish- 
ment of a great coal industry, and greatly 
extended his own fanae by his ability and 
clarity of diction in scientific matters. 

In 1891 David was appointed to the 
chair of geology at Sydney University, 
and there he built up a famous school of 
geology, becoming a leading figure in the 
investigation and exploration of permo- 
carboniferous glacial phenomena in 
Australia, while his oratorical fervour and 
talent spread his influence far beyond the 
university. 

Besides his interest in past geological 
climates, David was deeply interested in 
the problem of the origin of coral atolls, 
and in 1897, accompanied by his wife, he 
led the second of the expeditions sponsored 
by the Royal Society for the solution of 
the problem, at Fimafuti. He was awarded 
the Bigsby medal of the Geological Society 
in 1899, and was elected F.R.S. in 1900. 
In 1906, onhiswayto the Geological Inter- 
national Congress in Mexico, he visited 
areas in India where the famous Talehir 
glacial boulder-heads are developed. 

But it is in Antarctic research that 
David’s name will best be remembered. 
He was invited to join the British Ant- 
arctic expedition of 1907-1909 led by (Sir) 
Ernest Shackleton [q.v.] in the Nimrod to 
the Ross Sea, and his sterling qualities so 
deeply impressed Shackleton that he was 
invited to become a full-time member of 
the expedition. His chief exploits as a 
member of the first party to reach the 
summit of Mormt Erebus (10 March 1908) 
and, with (Sir) Douglas Mawson, to reach 
and record, after a hazardous sledge 
journey, the south magnetic pole on 16 
January 1909, made him widely known, 
and he was appointed C.M.G. in 1910. 

During the war of 1914r-1918 David, 
at the age of fifty-seven, enlisted and 
helped to raise a mining battalion of 
Australian TunneUers. He reached France, 
as a major, in 1916, and full use was made 
of his experience both in tunnelling and 
in the supply of water. He was responsible 
for the great mining operation under 
IMessines Ridge. In 1918 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, was awarded the 
D.S.O., mentioned in dispatches, and 
withdrawn to general headquarters in 
order to act as chief geological adviser to 
the British armies. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed K.B.B. 

After a short stay in England, David 
returned to Sydney and became engrossed 
in the compilation of his comprehensive 
Geology of the Commonwealth of Anslralia 


(2 vols. -with maps, edited by Dr. \V. R. 
Browne ; these are still in the press). In 
order to enable him to prosecute this great 
work he w'as freed at the end of 1922 from 
all teaching duties , and , in 1924 , he resigned 
his chair. The very wide scope of this work 
prevented any publication imtil 1932, when 
a volume appeared entitled Explanatory 
Notes to accompany a new Geological Map 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, but un- 
fortunately further progress was inter- 
rupted by David’s rather sudden death in 
Sydney 28 August 1934, and by the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

As a senior and leading scientist of the 
Commonwealth, David repeatedly held 
high office in scientific societies and he 
showed remarkable powers of organization 
on the occasion of the visit of the British 
Association to Australia in 1914. He "was 
awarded the Clarke memorial medal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, of 
which he was twice president (1895 and 
1911). The progress of natural science in 
Austrah'a during the last forty years of his 
life owes a great deal to his advocacy and 
the charm of his personality. ShaeWeton 
indeed said of him that he could charm a 
bird oft a bough. With charm he combined 
unfailing courtesy, kindness, and modesty. 
Besides the honours already mentioned, 
he received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Manchester, Cam- 
bridge, Wales, and St. Andrews. He was 
elected in 1926 an honorary feUow of his 
college at Oxford. 

David married in 1885 Caroline Matilda, 
daughter of Samuel Mallet ; she had gone 
out to New South Wales as head of the 
Training College for Teachers. He had 
one son and two daughters. 

A portrait of David by Norman Carter 
hangs in the Science House, Sydney Uni- 
versity ; a copy of this, by Norman Carter, 
is in the City HaU, Cardiff. 

[Sydney Mail, 5 September 1934 ; The 
Times, 29 August 1934; JIary Edgeworth 
David, Professor David, 1937; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 4, 
December 1935 (bibliography and portrait); 
Geological Magazine, vol. lix, 1922 (biblio- 
graphy up to 1920) ; Journal and Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
vol. Ixix, 1935 ; E. H. Shackleton, The Heart 
of the Antarctic, 1909 ; Mrs. Edgeworth David, 
Funafuti, 1899 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] Douguas Mawson. 

DAVIES, WILLIAM HENRY (1871- 
1940), poet and author, was born at 
his paternal grandfather’s public-house. 
Church House Tavern, Newport, Mon- 
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mouthshire, 3 July 1871, the younger most to dispose of copies among likely 
son of Francis Davies, a moulder, by purchasers. He sent them to various 
his wife, Mary Ann Evans. William’s people, requesting each of them either to 
father died when his son was very young, send him half a crown or to return the 
and on liis mother’s remarriage, he and book. Among the recipients was Jlr. 
his sister and imbecile brother were Bernard Shaw, who became most actively 
adopted by their grandparents. The interested. At Mr. Shaw’s suggestion 
grandfather, a native of Cornwall, had Davies sent copies to Philip Edward 
been master of a small schooner. William Thomas, Israel Zangwill [qq.v.], Edward 
was an unruly schoolboy, but had a pas- Garnett, St. John Adcock, editor of the 
sion for reading. Later on, in Who 's Who, Bookman, and others. Favourable reviews 
under the item of ‘Education’, he chose appeared: Davies mentions with especial 
to describe himself as having ‘picked up gratitude notices by Arthur Symons and 
knowledge among tramps in America, on Arnold Bennett. Edward Thomas, he says, 
cattle boats, and in the common lodging- ‘gave me a fine boom in several influential 
houses in England’. On leaving school he papers . . . and became a practical friend, 
was apprenticed to a picture-frame maker, finding me a small cottage in the Weald of 
but having been left an allowance of ten Kent [at Sevenoaks] . . . my rent, coal and 
shillings a week by his grandmother, at light being paid mysteriously by Thomas 
the age of twenty-tivo he obtained from and his friends’. Following upon the 
his trustee an advance of £15 for passage- reviews, one newspaper wrote up his story, 
money to the United States of America, At Sevenoalcs Davies WTote his Auto- 
reaehingNewYorkwithonlya few dollars, biography, which was published ivith a 
He then began that career which he later preface by Mr. Bernard Shaw at the sug- 
described in his Autobiography of a Super- gestion of Garnett and Thomas. Mre. 
Tramp (1908), trampingthousandsofniiles Shaw paid for the typesetting and for the 
in the United States in five or six years, casting of the plates, of which she made a 
most often begging, but sometimes work- present to Davies. It was the preface, 
ing at fruit-picking; riding illicitly on doubtless, that made Davies Icnow to a 
freight trains ; and making eight or nine large public, but it was, Mr. Shaw states, 
trips to England as a cattle-man. He then for the sake of the poems that he wrote the 
returned home for a few months, in which preface to the prose book. He had recog- 
time half of his allowance, none of which nized at once that Davies was a poet: it 
he had touched since he had been in was with some amusement that he Avrote 
America, and which had accumulated to of the placid style of the prose book in 
£120, was spent. He now determined to which tramps ‘argue wth the decorum of 
go to the gold-diggings in the IQondikc, Socrates, and narrate in the style of 
and at Renfrew, Ontario, while attempt- Tacitus’, and in which Davies’s loss of a 
ing to board a mo'sdng train, he fell, and leg is mentioned with the utmost casual- 
the wheel severed his right foot at the ness. 

ankle. Itwasfoundnecessary to amputate In Who's Who Davies says that he be- 
the leg at the knee, but he was well nursed came a poet at the age of thirty-four and 
and was able to return to Wales ■within had remained one ever since. He must 
five weeks. He soon moved to London, have been born a poet, but between 1005 
where he lived in common lodging-houses andlOSOheproducedascorcoflittlebooks 
on his allowance, less two shillings wliich of verse: the Collected Poems of 1943 con- 
hc sent back every week to Nmvport. tain G30 pieces (and an introduction by 
After more than two years in London, Sir Osbert Sitwell). 

wliich he continued to make his base, he Besides these Da'vies ■wrote four novels, 
made several walking tours as a pedlar of two of which. The True Traveller (1012) 
laces, pins, and needles, sometimes vary- and The Adventures of Johnny Walker, 
ing this life by singing hymns in the streets. Tramp (102G), should be read rather ns 
By 1005 Davies’s poems had been autobiography, bridging the gap between 
rejected by publisher after publisher, until the Super-Tramp and Later Days (1025). 
he approached Jlessrs. C. A. Watts & In 1024 he ivTOtc an introduction to Defoe’s 
company, bringing ■with him a letter of Moll Flanders, ■with which book his other 
recommendation from George R. Sims, novels arc akin. In 1023 he published 
Recognizing the merit of the poems, they True Travellers; a Tramp's Opera in Three 
agreed to pay for the printing of The SouVs Acts in prose irith interspersed lyrics. This 
Destroyer, and other poems partly on the was to have been produced at the Lyric 
assurance that Da^vies would do liis ut- Theatre, Hammersmith, where The Bcg- 
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gar’s Opera had been revived so success- 
fully, but the scheme fell through. Other 
prose books are Beggars (1909), Nature 
(1914), and Mp Birds and My Garden 
(1033). He selected and edited two antho- 
logies, Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth 
Century, 1900 to 1922 (1922) and Jewels of 
Song (1930, reissued 1938). He was joint 
editor, with IVfr. Austin Osman Spare, of 
a monthly magazine Form (October 1921 
to January 1922), himself contributing 
the editorials, each with incidental poems. 

In 1919 Davies was granted a civil list 
pension which was twice increased. In 
1926 the tmiversity of Wales conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
In 1923 he married Helen MatUda, 
daughter of William Payne, farmer, who 
came from Sussex : his happiness with her is 
recorded and reflected in The Lover’s Song- 
Boofe(thirty poems, 1933), reprinted as Love 
Poems (1935) with the number of poems in- 
creased to fifty. He died, childless, at Nails- 
worth, Gloucestershire, 26 September 1940. 

The contrast between Davies’s outer 
life and the apparently effortless ease, 
delicacy, and perfection of almost every 
poem is remarkable. He speaks of him- 
self as a drinking man, with a great interest 
in pugilism. His poet^ puts him with the 
happiest of the Elizabethans, with Blake 
in the Songs of Innocence and of Experience, 
with Wordsworth at his simplest. His in- 
exhaustible store of happy similitudes is 
peculiar to himself. 

A bust of Davies by Jacob Epstein is 
in the Newport (Mon;) Art Gallery, and a 
painting, by Augustus John, is in the 
NationalGallery of Wales. Apencil sketeh j 
by Augustus John (1918) and a plasticine i 
medalflon by Theodore Spicer-Simson j 
(1924) are in the National Portrait Gallery. 
There are other portraits, by Harold 
Knight, Laura Knight, Sir William 
Rothenstein, and Walter Sickert. 

[The Times, 27 September 1940; Thomas 
Moult, IF. H. Dames, 1934; W. H. Davies, 
The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, 1908, 
The True Traveller, 1912, Later Days, 1925, 
and The Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp, 
1026.] Feedebick Page. 

DAWBER, Sra (EDWARD) GUY 
(1861—1938), architect, was bom at King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, 3 August 1861 , the younger 
son of John Stockdale Dawber, of King’s 
Lynn, by Ms wife, Lois Ellen Edwards. 

Dawber was educated at King’s Lynn 
Grammar School, and was then articled 
for four years to William Adams, an archi- 
tect practising in that town. Chance led 


to his subsequent migration to Dublin, 
where he became an assistant in the office 
of Sir Thomas Deane [q.v.]. Here Dawber 
spent Ms spare time in measuring and 
sketching the fine Georgian buildings of 
the city. He had only been there a year 
when political troubles caused an inter- 
ruption in building, so he went to London 
with a roll of drawings under his arm and 
was fortunate enough to join the staff of 
(Sir) Ernest George [q.v.]. That well- 
known arcMtect had already established 
a reputation as a designer of imposing 
mansions in the coimtry and picturesque 
houses in the West End; and Ms office 
became noted as a nursery of genius. In 
his evenings, at tMs period, Dawber 
attended the Royal Academy Schools. 
In 1887, however, overwork strained Ms 
eyes, and George therefore sent him to be 
clerk of works on a great house at Bats- 
ford in Gloucestershire. This apparent 
intenruption to Ms career proved, in fact, 
to be Ms opportunity ; for he applied Mm- 
self with his usual zest to an intensive 
study of the beautiful but then little- 
known arcMtecture of the Cotswolds. 
Soon he decided to begin practice on his 
own account in that delightful district, 
and for Ms office Mred a room in the 
village institute at Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
at a rent of ninepence a week. Small com- 
I missions began to come to him at once, 
and in 1891 he opened an office in London. 
From that date up to the time of Ms death 
a steady stream of attractive designs, 
especially although not exclusively for 
country bouses, flowed from Ms versatile 
and painstaking pencil. A complete list 
of them is given in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British ArcMtects for 9 May 
1938; but here it is only possible to 
mention a few typical examples: Nether 
Swell Manor, Burdocks, and Eyford Park 
in Gloucestershire; ConkweU Grange, 
Purton Manor, and Hamptworth Lodge 
in Wiltshire; AsMey Chase in Dorset; 
Tuesley Court and Dutton Homestall in 
Surrey; Stowell Hill in Somerset; and the 
Foord Almshouses at Rochester. The last- 
named building was the first to be accorded 
a preservation order under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. 

Honours came freely to Dawber in later 
life. He was elected A.R.A. in 1927 and 
R.A. in 1935 ; he served as president of the 
Royal Institute of British ArcMtects in 
1925-1927 ; and was awarded the Royal 
gold medal for arcMtecture in 1928. He 
was knighted in 1936. He took a pro- 
minent part in establishing in 1926 the 
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Council for the Preser\’ation of Rural 
England of which he became vice-president 
and chairman, and England was always 
his first love although he travelled exten- 1 
sively abroad. A friendly, genial man, | 
looking more like a country squire than 
an artist, he seemed to typify in his person 
the spirit of rural England wliich he under- 
stood so well ; and his charming coimtry 
houses and gardens invariably melted into 
their natural surroundings. 

Apart from his consummate sldU in the 
English tradition and his sensitive handling 
of all the building crafts, Dawber was a 
talented painter in water-eolour, his 
sketches showing a luminous quality far 
removed from prosaic architectural draw- 
ing. He contributed notes and sketches 
to two books illustrating Old Collages and 
Farm-homes in Kent and Sussex (1900) 
and Old Collages, Farm-houses, and other 
Stone Buildings in the Colswold District 
(1905). 

Dawber married in 1896 Mary, daughter 
of Alexander Eccles, of Roby, near Liver- 
pool, who survived him. There were no 
children of the marriage. He died in 
London 24 April 1938. His portrait by 
Sir William Orpen is at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

[The Times, 25 April 1988 ; Builder, 29 
April 1938 ; Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 23 June 1928 and 9 May 
1938; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Maiitin S. Bbiggs. 

DEARMER, PERCY (1807-1936), 
divine, was born in London 27 February 
1867, the younger son of Thomas Dearmer, 
artist and drawing master, who died when 
Percy was ten years old, by his wife, 
Caroline Miriam Turner. He was educated 
at Streatham School, at Westminster 
(1880-1881), at a private school at Vevey, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
read modern history. 

At Christ Church Dearmer began to 
absorb the two dominant interests of his 
life — Clu-istian art and the Christian ‘ social 
movement’. He was much influenced ns 
a young man by .Tames Adderley, Charles 
Gore [q.v.], and others of their circle, and 
threw himself into the work of the 
Christian Social Union, of the London 
branch of which he was secretary from 
1891 to 1912. But fundamentally he was 
an artist; his most creative work lay in 
this field and his most permanent con- 
tribution both to the Church and to 
national life is to be found in bis under- 
standing of the true relation between 


reh'gion and art. He saw that art is not 
mere decoration but an essential and 
integral expression of the worship offered 
to God in religion. No one man did more 
to raise the standards of art in public wor- 
ship, and he is believed to be the only 
clergyman to have been awarded the dis- 
tinction of the honorary A.R.I.B.A. 

Dearmer was ordained deaeon in 1891 
and priest in 1892, and after serving four 
curacies (which ranged from St. Anne’s, 
South Lambeth, to Berkeley Chapel, May- 
fair), he was appointed in 1901 to the 
vicarage of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, 
where he remained until 1916, and there 
he put his convictions into practice. Lead- 
ing artists of aU kinds gathered round him, 
and St. Mary’s became known throughout 
the country. His Parson's Handbook (1899, 
12th ed. 1931) was an attempt to recall 
the Church to the native English tradition 
I in matters of liturgy and ceremonial. He 
I made vigorous and imaginative efforts to 
improve the quality of church music, and 
was largely responsible for editing the 
\English Hymnal (1906), Songs of Praise 
(1925), and the Oxford Book of Carols 
(1928), which revolutionized congrega- 
tional hymn-singing. 

During the war of 1914-1918 Dearmer 
was chaplain to the British Red Cross 
ambulance unit in Serbia where his wife, 
Jessie Mabel, daughter of Surgeon-Major 
William White, whom he had married in 
1892, died of enteric fever in 1915. She 
was a novelist and plaj’wright. In 1916 
he married Nancy, only daughter of Arthur 
ICnow'lcs, and after the war resided in 
Chelsea and busied himself in manifold 
activities. He W'as first professor of ecclesi- 
astical art at ICing’s College, London 
(1919-1930) and was lecturer in art there 
(1924-1932). In 1920 he became secretary 
(chairman, 1921-1930) of the recently 
founded league of Arts, and, along with 
Miss Maude Royden, with whom he worked 
until 1924, he established the Guildhouse. 
In 1931 he was nominated to a canonry at 
Westminster Abbey, where — perhaps too 
late in life — ^his gifte had full scope and 
opportunity. He made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the preaching and ceremonial 
in the Abbey and developed remarkable 
powers as a broadcaster of services for 
children. He died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in the Little Cloister 29 May 1030, 
and was buried in the cloister. 

Striking in appearance and lughly ‘in- 
dividual’ in speech and manner, Dearmer 
was an original, independent thinker, 
informed by a tliorough scholarship in his 
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own subjecfts, although in later life this 
tended to be dissipated by an overgreat 
and somewhat ephemeral output. 

By his first -wife Dearmer had two sons, 
the younger of whom died of wounds 
received at Gallipoli in 1915; by his 
second wife, who survived him, he had 
one son, who was killed in 1942, and two 
daughters. 

A drawing of Dearmer by David Bolt 
(1935) is in the possession of Lady Sykes 
(formerly Mrs. Dearmer). 

[Nan Dearmer, Percy Dearmer (with biblio- 
graphy), 1940.) F. R. SouTirwEix. 

(F. R. Barry.) 

DE BUNSEN, Sm HIAURICE 
WILLIAIM ERNEST, baronet (1852- 
1932), diplomatist, was bom in London 
8 January 1852, the second son of Ernest 
Christian Ludwig de Bunsen, of Abbey 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, and grandson of 
the well-loved Baron von Bimsen who was 
Prussian minister in England from 1841 
to 1854 and had married an English- 
woman. His father, a soldier, courtier, and 
mystical writer, became a British subject 
in 1849. His mother, Elizabeth Sheppard, 
daughter of Samuel Gumey [q.v.], of Ham 
House, West Ham, Essex, bill discounter 
and philanthropist, was one of the Gurneys 
of Earlham and a remarkable character ; 
she was a niece of Elizabeth Fry [q.v.], 
with whom she travelled abroad. He was 
brought up with a Quaker background in 
the cultured and cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of Abbey Lodge, and was educated at 
Rugby and Christ Church, Oxford. 

De Bunsen entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice in 1877. In his third post, at Madrid, 
he was commended for his dignity and 
discretion when left in charge of the lega- 
tion at a difficult time. After three years 
(1891—1894) as secretary of legation in 
Japan, he was, in 1894, appointed charge 
d’affaires and consul general at Bangkok, 
where he was in the confidence of the 
King and the Siamese authorities in their 
struggle against French pressure. He was 
first secretary at Constantinople (1897- 
1902) in the days of Abdul Hamid and the 
Cretan troubles , and was then transferred to 
Paris as first secretary. He was appointed 
C.B. in 1895, C.V.O. in 1903, and K.C.V.O. 
in 1905. In the last-named year he went 
as minister to Lisbon. 

In 1906 de Bunsen was sworn of the 
Privy Council and appointed K.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., and ambassador at Madrid, 
where he and his wife were popular and 
enjoyed the friendship and confidence of 


King Alfonso Xin and his Queen. Perhaps 
de Bunsen’s most conspicuous diplomatic 
achievement was his xmofficial mediation, 
in 1911-1912, at the invitation of both 
parties, in the dispute over Morocco be- 
tween France and Spain, which materially 
helped to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment. He was appointed G.C.M.G. in 1909. 
In 1913 he succeeded Sir Fairfax Cart- 
wright as ambassador at Vienna, where he 
kept the British government in close touch 
with the complicated political develop- 
ments preceding the outbreak of war. 

De Bunsen worked in the Foreign Office 
tmtU 1918, when he headed a mission to 
the states of South America, which was 
a remarkable success. After its close, he 
retired, at the end of 1918, from the 
diplomatic service to spend thirteen busy 
years as a City man and a prominent 
member of many societies in London, 
where he died in harness at the age of 
eighty 21 February 1932. 

De Bunsen’s good looks and appearance 
went well with his courtesy, fearless 
character, and complete honesty. In the 
service he stood out among his con- 
temporary diplomats for his ability to 
reconcile opposing parties and to bring 
the representatives of clashing interests 
to discuss their differences with reason 
and temper. He was looked upon as the 
ideal chief, for kindness, example, and 
hospitality. A keen sportsman and a good 
shot, he was also a lover of literature and 
well informed on many subjects. His most 
notable accomplishment was in public 
and personal relationships and in the art 
of living. 

De Bmisen’s family life was a happy 
one. In 1899 he married Berta Mary, elder 
daughter of Armar Henry Lowry-Corry, 
who was in the Foreign Office ; she was a 
niece of M. W. Lowry-Corry, Lord Rowton 
[q.v.], private secretary to Disradi from 
1866 to 1881. They had four daughters. 
De Bunsen was created a baronet in 1919. 

A portrait of de Bimsen by Emil Fuchs 
(1912), in diplomatic uniform and the 
robes of a G.C.M.G., is in the possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. Salisbury Jones. 

[The Times, 22 February 1932; E. T. S. 
Dugdale, Maurice de Bunsen; Diplomat and 
Friend, 1934; British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, edited by G. P. Gooch and 
H. W. V.Temperley, vol. xi; private infomia- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

George Fbanckenstein. 

DELAMERE, third Baron (1870- 
1931), pioneer settler in Kenya. [See 
CnOLMONDEIXY, HUGH.] 
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DE LASZLO, PHILIP ALEXIUS 
(1869-1937), painter. [See LAszl6 de 
Lombos.] 

DELIUS, FREDERICK (1862-1934), 
musician, ■was bom at Bradford 29 January 
1862, the second son in a family of four 
sons and ten daughters of Julius Delius, 
a •weU-'to-do -^vool merchant, of Bradford, 
by his ■wife, Elise Pauline, daughter of 
Christian Kroenig, of Bielefeld, West- 
phalia. Both his parents ■were German- 
bom but his father, who was also from 
Bielefeld, had become a naturalized 
Englishman in 1850. There was much 
music-maldng, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, in the home. The young 
Frederick soon began to prefer Chopin 
and Grieg ■to Mozart and Beethoven, a 
trend of taste which remained undc^viat- 
ing to the end. 

After recehdng some education at Brad- 
ford Grammar School and the Inter- 
national College at Isleworth (1876-1879) 
Delius, who wished to make music his 
career, was ordered into the family business 
and there was actually a brief period of 
imavailing end^vour in the woollen 
industry until the domestic crisis so 
familiar in the lives of artists came to a 
head. In tliis case the unusual com- 
promise, reached after some heat, was 
that Frederick Delius, aged twenty-two, 
should go out and plant oranges in Florida. 
There the solitude of the grove, the 
re.splendent tropical scenery, and the 
strange music of the negroes combined to 
set the youth’s imagination ablaze. He 
must get a pianoforte. While negotiating 
for this in Jackson^ville he fell in with a 
convalescent Brooklyn organist, T. F. 
Ward, who returned to the grove ■with 
Delius and the pianoforte to become his 
informal ■teacher. This six-months’ course 
proved of greater value than all the formal 
instruction wliich Delius was subsequently 
to undergo. In 1885 he left the grove and 
set up as a teacher of pianoforte and ■violin 
first at Jackson^ville and later at Dan^ville, 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile Delius’s parents had al- 
together lost touch with their errant and 
now independent offspring. But they 
eventually succeeded in causing a message 
to reach him in which they offered terms 
of well-nigh unconditional surrender. At 
all events in August 1886 Delius became 
installed as a student at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium. Now at last he could hear 
orchestras and operas to his heart’s con- 
tent and live for nothing but music. There 

I 


was also the formal instruction at the 
conservatorium, but no trace of this can 
be found in liis subsequent output except 
in certain of the weaker passages. The 
great event of this sojourn was the meet- 
ing ■with Grieg, who was probably the 
second person — IVard being the first — ^to 
perceive the genius in the younger man. 
In the spring of 1888 an orchestra was 
hired ■with the contents of a barrel of beer 
to play a suite by Delius called ‘Florida’. 
The conductor was Hans Sitt, one of 
Delius’s masters ; the audience, Grieg, 
Christian Sinding, and the composer. Tlie 
new work received an enthusiastic ovation. 
Delius, after about eighteen months in 
Leipzig, aecompanied Grieg to London 
where he was giving some concerts. Now 
there was arranged a special dinner party 
at which Grieg finally persuaded Julius 
Delius of his son’s quality. This auspicious 
occasion marks the end of parental opposi- 
tion to Frederick’s musical career. When 
Grieg died in 1907 Delius ‘felt that he had 
lost his best friend’. 

Delius then (1888) became a whole-time 
composer. He never did anything else. 
He moved to France where he lived for 
the rest of bis life. He worked mostly in 
Paris for eight years, consorting with 
literary folk, painters, and sculptors — 
notably Gaugin and Strindberg — rather 
than with French musicians ■with whom 
he had but little in common ; to tliis day 
his music is imkno^wn in France. In 1897 
two friends of his, girl studen^ts of paint- 
ing, in^vited him for the week-end to a 
house which they had taken for the sum- 
mer at Grez-sur-Loing, near Fontaine- 
bleau. He accepted and stayed on imtil 
death. So did one of the young ladies, 
Jelka Helen (von) Rosen, whom shortly 
aftenvards he married. Bom of a German 
diplomaticfamily, she had linguistic talent 
and a rare literary and artistic perception. 
Wonderful though she was as a ■wife, 
particularly during her husband’s last 
stricken years, she was more than that. 
She helped in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the words for most of the choral 
output of his best years, a literary task 
which, unaided, the composer was not at 
all well qualified to perform. Notable too 
were her ■wit and charm, which even life 
■rvith Delius failed to impair. 

From then until 1921 all the great works 
were composed in the quiet home at Grez 
■with the garden running down to the river. 
Here the couple mostly remained except 
when the war came too dangerously near 
for comfort. Then ha'ving buried the ■wine. 
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they sought the temporary shelter of these 
shores. Otherwise there would merely be 
trips to Germany and England in order to 
hear Delius’s works performed, and to the 
Norwegian mountains for the summer 
holidays. He had learnt to love these in 
youth during one of bis wool-trade visits 
to Sweden. 

It is a tale of toil, frustration, gradual 
recognition, and ultimate triumph. Before 
the end of the century faint signs of 
recognition were stirring. Hans Haym 
and Alfred Hertz, of Elberfeld, and Julius 
Buths, of Diisseldorf, began to show 
interest. In 1899 Delius gave a choral- 
orchestral concert in the St. James’s HaU, 
London. Hertz came over to conduct the 
pro^amme which included the tone poem 
‘ Over the Hills and Far Away ’ (which had 
already been given at Elberfeld under | 
Haym), the music which now forms the 
close of ‘A Mass of Life’, and excerpts 
from the opera Koanga, the negro opera j 
inspired by his sojourn in Florida. Press 
and public gave this concert a fairly good 
though puzzled reception ; yet the general 
impression remains that a considerable 
curiosity to hear more of this unknown 
composer was aroused. 

Nevertheless, it was left to Germany to 
carry on the good work with performances 
of ‘Appalachia’ (choral-orchestral varia- 
tions on an old slave song, also inspired 
by Florida) at Diisseldorf (1905), ’Sea- 
Drift’ (cantata with words taken from a 
poem by Walt Whitman) at Essen (1906), 
and the opera A Village Borneo and Juliet 
at Berlin (1907). Delius’s renown was 
established in Germany by virtue of these 
three works alone, and his subsequent 
compositions were repeatedly played with 
abundant success up and down the country 
(‘Brigg Fair’ for instance was in 1910 
alone played by thirty-six different orches- 
tras) until the outbreak of war in 1914. 

But about 1910 a yoimg conductor 
called Thomas Beecham had already ap- 
peared to put English lovers of music in 
general and of Delius in particular under 
an unlimited debt. He was the first to 
discover the key to this composer’s tempi 
and to his peculiar mode of utterance. 
Fortimately he has directed the recording 
of most of Delius’s large works for the 
concert hall. These are the authoritative 
renderings ecstatically approved through- 
out by the composer, so that there can 
never be any excuse for future arbitrary 
individual ‘readings’, for the tradition is 
now established once and for all. But the 
list is stiU (1943) incomplete. 


Soon after 1924 Delius lost his sight and 
the use of his limbs. It seemed that his 
mxise must be stilled for ever. Meanwhile 
there was a steady increase in performances 
of Delius, although Sir Thomas Beecham 
was at that time in temporary self-imposed 
retirement. In 1920 there occurred at the 
Queen’s Hall the first performance of ‘The 
Song of the High Hills’ under Albert 
Coates, and later (1925) the first post-war 
performance of ‘A Mass of Life’ under 
Paul IGenau, both at concerts of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. Sir Henry Wood 
also was including certain smaller works 
in his promenade and Satmday symphony 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, while (Sir) 
Hamilton Harty in the north was do- 
ing good work. But with Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s return in 1926 the composer 
rapidly became — what his most fervent 
admirers had never envisaged — a genuine 
popular success. That he had at last won 
the ear of the musical multitude was 
proved by the six-day Delius festival held 
at the Queen’s Hall in the autumn of 1929 
under Beecham and in the presence of the 
composer in his bathchair. With the dis- 
I appointing exception of ‘The Song of the 
High Hills’ the cream of his orchestral 
I output with and without soli and chorus 
was included. In the same year the King 
appointed Delius a C.H. In 1932 he 
received the freedom of the city of Brad- 
ford and in 1933 an honorary degree from 
Leeds University. In 1929 the university 
of Oxford invited him to come and receive 
the honorary degree of D.Mus., but at the 
last moment he was imable to visit Oxford. 

In 1928 Mr. Eric Fenby, a young York- 
shire musician, offered his services as 
amanuensis and they were gratefully 
accepted. The task consisted largely in 
constructing finished articles from previ- 
ously existing sketches, but there was also 
actual invention of new material. The pro- 
cess of dictation evolved by this tmique 
partnership is fascinatingly described in 
Rlr. Fenby’s book Delius as I knew him 
(1936). The most outstanding workrealized 
by this collaboration is ‘ Songs of Farewell ’ 
for double chorus and orchestra given at a 
Couitauld-Sargent concert in 1932. 

Delius died at Grez-sur-Loing 10 June 
1934. After temporary burial in Grez 
churchyard, his body was next year 
removed to Limpsfield in Surrey. At the 
service on that occasion Sir Thomas 
Beecham read the fimeral oration and 
conducted a detachment of picked orches- 
tral players in certain Delius pieces fitting 
for the occasion. Delius’s widow was 
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placed beside her husband a few days later. 
There were no children of the marriage. 

‘But it’s not music’ expostulated Delius 
one day, htunming a misquotation from 
Beethoven. His bitterly caustic tongue, 
at strange varianee with his music, in a 
harsh almost rasping accent, half Brad- 
ford, half foreign, would thus give pungent 
expression to his distaste for the classics. 
Another violent antipathy was towards 
the verbal discussion of composition tech- 
nique. A notable English pundit was one 
day holding forth upon this subject in a 
musical company until Delius, bearing it 
no longer, interpolated the observation 
‘Well, at any rate music is a thing to be 
h'stened to, not talked about.’ Both these 
traits explain to some extent his curious 
isolation in musical realms, for apart from 
a superficial affinity wth Grieg’s his music 
derives from notliing and leads nowhere. 
Professional critics have decried his lack 
of ‘form’ and amateur listeners have 
complained of monotony of texture. Both 
strictures are half just. He disdained the 
use of mechanical expedient to secure 
semblance of ‘form’, so that the innocent 
listener, deprived of such adventitious aids 
to sustained attention, cannot always 
follow the composer’s thought and tends 
to become drowsy with the sheer sensuous 
beauty of sound from moment to moment. 
So with his operas, which are not ‘drama- 
tic’ according to any hitherto known con- 
ventions. Yet the carefully wrought and 
beautiful performances imdcr Beecham at 
the Royal College of Music of A Village 
Romeo and Juliet (1034) convinced the 
audiences of the work’s innate though 
highly individual dramatic purpose. In- 
tensely susceptible to the beauties of 
nature and to the emotions, joys, and 
sorrows of life, Delius made these the 
inspiration of all liis most lovely works, 
the titles of which usually indicate the 
character of each one. 

There arc three portraits of Delius by 
James Gunn : a painting which represents 
him listening to liis ‘Mass of Life’ (1020) 
is in the possession of the City Art Gallery, 
Bradford; a sketch in oils (1032) and 
another portrait (also 1032) are in private 
possession. 

[Philip Hcseltinc, FredericI: Delius, 1023; 
Clare Delius, Frederick Delius. Memories of 
my Drolher, 1035; Eric Fcnby, Delius as I 
ImciD him, 1030; R. H. Hull, Delius, 1028; 
Arthur Hutchings, Delius, 1048 ; Grove's Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, 4tli cd., voJ. 
ii, edited hy H. C. Colics ; personal knowledge.) 

Patkick HAi)i,r.Y. 


DELL, ETHEL MARY (1881-1030), 
novelist. [See Savage.] 

DELLER, Sm EDWIN (1883-1030), 
principal of the university of London, was 
bom at Paignton, Devon, 16 March 1883, 
the son of Edwin Deller, carpenter, of 
Paignton, by his wife, Mary Ajm Stone. 
He was educated at local schools up to 
the age of fourteen, when he began work 
as a clerk for an xmcle at Paignton. He 
came to London at the age of about 
twenty and was engaged on clerical work 
in various oflices before joining the Kent 
education committee, with wliich he 
stayed until 1912, when he became a 
secretary in the academic department of 
London University. He was already a 
member of the imiversity, for he had 
matriculated in 1908 as an evening student 
at King’s College, graduating LL.B. in 
1911. He obtained the degree of LL.D. 
in 1910 with a thesis entitled ‘The Liberty 
of the Subject’, as a student of University 
College. He had also studied at the London 
School of Economics. His career on the 
staff of the university was rapid. In 1921 
he became academic registrar, in which 
post he made his mark, and in 1929 he 
was elected principal of the university. 

Great things were expected of Deller 
and he fulfilled those expectations; for 
he had many gifts. He was a born admini- 
strator and a man of great culture and 
Icnowledge of the world, while his quick- 
ness of intuition made him singularly skil- 
ftil in handling men and situations. He 
seldom intervened in debate, but when 
he did, he would settle a point by a few 
brief words, wise and tactful, and often 
touched ivith a quiet and irresistible 
humour. He liad a quick eye for the heart 
of any problem, and an equability of 
temper that was of the utmost value in 
handling the often heated controversies 
which confronted him during his term of 
office. Above all, he was a man of striking 
personality and charm, and w’on the en- 
during affection of those wth whom he 
worked. His open-hearted friendliness and 
his quiet wisdom diffused a much needed 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation in the 
university, upon which the erection of 
the central buildings in Bloomsbury set 
the cro-vvn. In the organization of these 
buildings and the general policy of the 
development of the site Deller made a 
great contribution, although he was not 
dc.stincd to see their completion, dying in 
London 30 November 1930 from the effects 
of an accident when •visiting, three days 
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earlier, the great tower, then in the course 
of construction. 

Outside the university, Deller played a 
great part in founding the British Insti- 
tute in Paris. In 1926 he visited the United 
States of America, and on his return wrote 
an excellent book Universities in the United 
States (1927). He was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1932 and was 
knighted in 1935. Among other distinc- 
tions he was elected an honorary bencher 
of the Inner Temple in 1933. He married 
in 1914 Winifred Lilian (Betty), eldest 
daughter of Benjamin WiUey Betts, em- 
bosser and chaser, of Hornsey, and had a 
son. 

[The Times, 1, 2, 4, and S December 1936 ; 
personal knowledge.] H. E. Butler. 

DE MONTMORENCY, JAMES 
EDWARD GEOFFREY (1866-1934), 
legal scholar, was bom at Greenwich 
6 December 1866, the third son of James 
Lodge de Montmorency, a member of the 
hospital staff there, by his wife, Susan 
lUddd. Educated at Blaclcheath Proprie- 
tary School, he was admitted to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, in 1886, and graduated B.A. 
in 1889 and LL.B. in 1890 : in 1909 he was 
awarded the Seatonian prize for an English 
poem on a sacred subject. In 1892 he was 
called to the bar by the Middle Temple 
and went into chambers on the Chancery 
side. He had a strong inclination towards 
the more academic aspects of the law and, 
at an early stage in his career, was inspired 
with enthusiasm for comparative legal 
studies by the influence of (Sir) John Mac- 
donell [q.v.], Quain professor of compara- 
tive law in the imiversity of London. In 
1902 he was Quain prizeman in compara- 
tive law at University College, London, 
and in 1911 and 1912 IQng Edward VII 
legal research scholar of the Middle Temple. 
In 1920 he succeeded Macdonell as Quain 
professor and he held the chair imtil his 
retirement in 1932. From 1930 to 1932 he 
was also dean of the faculty of laws in the 
university of London. 

De Montmorency’s activities covered a 
wide area and, in addition to those already ' 
mentioned, he was for many years literary j 
editor of the Contemporary Review. He I 
acted as assistant secretary of the royal] 
commission on divorce and matrunonial 
causes (1910-1912) and as joint secretary 
and member of the attorney-general’s | 
committee of inquiry into breaches of the I 
laws of war (1918-1920). He was a prolific 
Writer, but much of his published work is 
of a somewhat miscellaneous and transient 
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character. He was one of the principal 
contributors to the series of monographs 
published by the Society of Comparative 
Legislation under the title of ‘Great 
Jurists of the World’ and he wrote the 
section on ‘Sea-Policy and the Alabama 
Claims ’ in the Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, vol. iii (1923). Selections 
of the articles which he contributed to 
The Times and the Contemporary Review 
were published under the titles of The 
Never-Ending Road (1916), The White 
Riders (1918), and The Admiral’s Chair 
(1921). 

De Montmorency met with considerable 
success as a teacher of the law. He was of 
[ a warm-hearted and generous disposition, 
j which endeared him to students, and he 
I was untiring in Iiis efforts to assist them. 
A keen churchman, he was invaluable as 
a governor and manager of Church schools. 
He married in 1899 Caroline Maud Sau- 
marez, third daughter of Major-General 
James de Havilland, and had one son and 
two daughters. He died at Blackheath 
9 March 1934. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
H. C. GtrrxERinGE. 

DENNY, Sib ARCHIBALD, first 
baronet (1860-1936), shipbuilder and 
engineer, was bom at Dumbarton 7 
Febraary 1860, the fourth son of Peter 
Denny, of Helenslee, Dumbarton, ship- 
builder, by his wife, Helen, eldest daughter 
of James Leslie, of Dumbarton. Educated 
at the Dumbarton Burgh Academy until 
the age of fourteen, he spent two years 
at the Ecole Cantonale at Lausanne, and 
then began his apprenticeship in the ship- 
building department of the family business 
ofWilliamDenny& Brothers, shipbuilders 
and engineers. During this period he 
qualified for entrance to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, and for three years 
combined academic and practical train- 
ing. On the completion of these courses 
he served for a short time on the Liverpool 
staff of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

In 1883 Denny became a partner in 
his father’s firm, and quickly assumed 
responsibility for the technical side of the 
imdertaking. He was particularly identi- 
fied with the development of the experi- 
ment tank in the Leven shipyard, which 
was installed in 1883, the first in the world 
in a private establishment; his name is 
probably best known to the public as 
a designer and builder of high-speed 
passenger vessels, particularly those of the 
cross-Channel type. On the scientific side 
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of his profession he was an acknowledged 
leader, and was freely consulted by govern- 
ment departments and other interests. 
He played a prominent part in the counsels 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, and 
for long was chairman of the technical 
committee of the British Corporation 
Register of Shipping. He was chairman 
of the British Engineering Standards 
Institution for nine years ; of the Board of 
Trade committee on the subdivision of 
ships from 1920 to 1924 ; and of the commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the Titanic 
disaster (1912-1915), and also during this 
period, of the International Conference on 
the Safety of Life at Sea. He also acted 
as chairman or served as a member of 
many other governmental and oHicial com- 
missions or committees. 

An enthusiastic volunteer, Denny served 
for many years (ultimately as second in 
command) in the local battalion of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

For his professional services to the 
coimtry and his profession Deimy was 
created a baronet in 1913. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
universities of Glasgow (1911) and Cam- 
bridge (1927). 

In 1885 Denny married Margaret, 
second daughter of JohnTulloch, engineer, 
of Dumbarton, a partner in the engineer- 
ing department of the firm. He had five j 
sons and one daughter. He died in London 
29 May 193G, and was succeeded as second | 
baronet by Ins eldest son, Maurice Edward j 
(bom 188G). 

A portrait of Denny by Maurice 
Greiffenliagen is the property of Sir 
Maurice Denny. 

[Leven Ship Yard office papers; personal 
knowledge.] JlAtmicE Denny. 

DEyLESr, JOSEPH (1871-1934), Irish 
politician, was bom in Hamill Street, 
Belfast, 18 Febraary 1871, the fourth son 
of Charles Devlin, car-driver, of Belfast, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Iflng. His parents, 
recent immigrants firom the Lough Neagh 
district, were Roman Catholics, and at 
the age of six he entered the Cluistian 
Brothers’ Schools, Divis Street. IVhile 
still very young he became a pot-boy in a 
public house. He showed an early aptitude 
for public speaking, and at the age of 
fifteen was elected chairman of a debating 
society formed to commemorate the 
victory of Thomas Sexton [q.v.] over his 
unionist opponent at West Belfast in 
188G. From 1801 until 1893 Devlin was a 
journalist on the Irish News, the Belfast 


nationalist paper, and in the last-named 
year became Belfast correspondent of the 
Freeman's Journal. He soon became 
secretary of the Belfast Yovmg Ireland 
Society, which he represented at the con- 
vention held in Dublin in 1897. This led 
to a post at the party headquarters in 
DubUn. In 1902 he went to the United 
States of America as secretary of the 
United Irish League, and on five later 
occasions visited the United States on 
political missions . He also visited Australia 
in 1905. He was returned unopposed for 
North IQlkenny at a by-election in Febm- 
ary 1902, and in 190G regained the seat 
for West Belfast which Sexton had lost in 
1892, holding it imtil 1918. During this 
period he refounded the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of which he was president 
from 1905 until liis death. In 1913 he was 
a leading organizer of the National 
Volunteers in opposition to the Ulster 
Volunteers of Sir Edward (later Lord) 
Carson [q.v.]. He was a member of the 
Irish Convention of 1917-1918, and his 
difference with J. E. Redmond [q.v.] over 
the customs question contributed to the 
failure of the convention. On Redmond’s 
death in 1918 he was offered the chairman- 
ship of the party, but gave way in favour 
of Jolin Dillon [q.v.]. In that year he 
defeated Mr. de Valera in the Falls 
division of Belfast (Imperial parh'ament), 
holding the seat xmtil 1922, when he un- 
successfully contested the Exchange divi- 
sion of Liverpool. In 1921 he was returned 
for county Antrim and West Belfast in the 
new Northern Irish parliament. He did 
not take his seat (West Belfast only) until 
! 1925, and, after holding this seat until 
1929 and being returned for Central Belfast 
in 1930, with the other nationalist members 
withdrew in 1932, having won concessions 
for his co-reh'gionists in the Education 
Act of 1930. I^Vom 1029 onwards he was 
senior member for Fermanagh and Tyrone 
at Westminster, and was again elected 
for Central Belfast in the Northern Irish 
parliament in 1933. He died, unmarried, 
in Belfast 18 January 1934, and his body 
was followed to the grave by representa- 
tives of both Irish governments. 

Devlin, who was small and thick-set, 
with a large head and coal-black hair, was 
loved by nU creeds and parties, accessible 
to all his constituents, generous and active 
on belialf of the poor and oppressed. He 
founded a holiday home for working- 
women near Belfast. In debate he was 
witty but intellectual, a ready improviser 
and, although very nervous, a powerful 
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platform speaker. He was called by T. M. 
Healy [q.v.] ‘ the duodecimo Demosthenes ’ 
and by Belfastmen ‘ Wee Joe ’ . He was the 
last -eminent survivor of the Irish party, 
and Northern nationalism has had no such 
leader since. 

A portrait of Devlin by Sir John 
Lavery hangs in the Municipal Gallery, 
Belfast, and a bronze head by Francis 
Doyle-Jones is at Charlemont House, 
Dublin. 

[Irish News, The Times, Irish Times, Belfast 
Telegraph, 19 January 1934; Christian 
Brothers' Souvenir (Derry), 1927 ; Hibernian 
Journal, January 1947 ; private information.] 
Maotuce Ckaig. 

DEVONPORT, first Viscount (1856- 
1934), business man. [See ICEimuEV, 
Hudson Ewbank.] 

DEVONSHIRE, ninth Duke of (1868- 
1938). [See Cavendish, VicTOH Christian 
William.] 

DEWRANCE, Sir JOHN (1858-1937), 
mechanical engineer, was born at Peck- 
ham, London, 13 March 1858, the only 
son of John Dewrance, of GreenhUls, 
TUford, Surrey, who erected the loco- 
motive Rocket for George Stephenson [q.v.] 
and was on its footplate ivith him during 
the famous trials at RainhiU in 1829, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Curtis, of Tilford. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and King’s College, London, 
where he paid special attention to chemis- 
try, and was a pupil of his step-father. 
Colonel John Davis. On coming of age he 
took control of the engineering business 
of Dewrance & company, which had been 
left him by his father, who died in 1861. 

■ In this business, wliich was opened in 
London in 1835 by Joseph Woods, brother 
of Edward Woods [q<v.], the elder 
Dewrance became a partner and on the 
death of Woods in 1842 changed its naine 
to Dewrance & company, which it still 
bears. 

Deivrance had a ‘great affection’ for 
scientific research, which he said was im- 
planted in him by the electro-metallurgist 
George Gore [q.v.], and in 1880 he started 
a research laboratory, taking over Pro- 
fessor Frederick Barff’s assistants and 
apparatus and working up his process for 
protecting iron from rust by treatment 
with superheated steam. In this labora- 
tory he produced, in 1882, an ingot of 
aluminium by electrolysis, and carried out 
extensive investigations, notably on lubri- 


j cation and the corrosion of marine boilers, 
j Some of his results were described in two 
j papers which he read before the Institu- 
|tion of Civil Engineers; the first, on 
! mechanical bearings, won him a Telford 
I premium in 1896, and the second, on the 
corrosion of boilers, a Watt gold medal 
and a TeKord premium in 1900. Some 
years before the war of 1914—1918 he gave 
up this laboratory, which by then had 
developed into a two-aere factory with a 
pier on the Thames, and with it what he 
called individualistic research. His inter- 
est in research, however, continued, and 
hoping by team work to accomplish more 
for the benefit of industry than could be 
done by working alone, he became a mem- 
ber of many research committees, parti- 
cularly those of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers on alloys and cutting tools, 

I ofbothofwhichhewaschairman. Increase 
I of co-ordinated research work, standardiza- 
ition, and mass production was the pre- 
! scription which he offered in 1923 for the 
future prosperity of British industry. 

Dewrance was a prolific inventor who 
took out more than a hundred patents, 

I mainly relating to steam fittings and 
I boiler moimtings. He was also an able 
I administrator and man of business. From 
1 1899 until a few months before his death 
he was chairman of Babcock & Wilcox, 
Ltd., and from 1914 of Kent Coal Con- 
cessions, Ltd., and allied companies; 
aspersions cast by a shareholder on his 
conduct of these coal companies led him 
to take legal action, and in 1924 the of- 
fender was convicted of defamatory libel. 
In 1923 he was president of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers and from 1926 
to 1928 of the Institute of Metals. He was 
also president of the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation 
(1920-1926), master of the Armourers’ and 
Braziers’ Company (1923), and a fellow of 
King’s College, London (1929). He was 
appointed K.B.E. in 1920 and G.B.E. in 
1928. In 1882 he married Isabella Ann 
(died 1922), second daughter of Francis 
Trevithick, of Penzance, and grand- 
daughter of Richard Trevithick [q.v.], 
the ‘father of the locomotive’ ; they had 
a son and a daughter. He died at liis home, 
Wretham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk, 7 Octo- 
ber 1937. 

[The Times, 8 October 1937 ; Engineer and 
Engineering, 15 October 1937 (portraits); 
Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, vol. cxxxvi, 1937; Journal of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. ix, 1937- 

H. M. Ross. 
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DIBDIN, Sir LE\VIS TONNA (1852- from his appointment as first Clnirch 
1938), ecclesiastical la-(vyer, judge, and estates eommissioner in 1005 imtil his 
administrator, ivas bom in London 19 July resignation in 1930 was the direction of 
1852, the third son of the Rev. Robert the business of the Ecelesiastical Com- 
William Dibdin, by his ■\vife, Caroline, mission. During that time he bore the 
only child of William Thompson, barrister, chief responsibihty for its policy and, with 
of the Temple. He was grandson of Lord Phillimore [q.v.], for initiating the 
Charles Dibdin the yoimger, of Sadler’s many schemes for the benefit of the clergy 
Wells Theatre, who was a natural son of wliich eventually took statutoiy shape in 
Charles Dibdin the dramatist and song- the measures beginning -with the clergy 
ivriter, and nephew of the musician Henry pension and episcopal pension measures 
Edward Dibdin, [qq.v.]. His father en- of 192G. To liim, too, are largely attri- 
joyed considerable popularity for many butable the numerous measures relating 
years as a preacher at West Street chapel, to the Ecclesiastical Commission and to 
Seven Dials, which, as La Tremblade, had patronage and episcopal endowments, 
been one of the earliest Huguenot churches Combining with his office of commissioner 
in London and at a later date was a regular that of an active governor and chairman 
preaching place of John Wesley. of committees of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 

Dibdin, after being educated at home, he eliminated much of the overlapping of 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in functions and the competition which had 
1869, and graduated as a senior optime in formerly existed. 

the mathematical tripos of 1874. He was Dibdin had taken a prominent part in 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1876 the deliberations of the House of Laymen 
and from 1895 to 1901 was official counsel of the Convocation of Canterbury almost 
to the attorney-general in charity matters, from the formation of the House in 1880 
BHs main interest, however, had from an and he was for a time its vice-chairman, 
early date been ecclesiastical law and Immediately on the establishment of the 
history, and he was appointed chancellor Church Assembly in 1920 he took a very 
ofthe dioceses ofRoohester (1880), Exeter active share in its work, both in his 
(1888), and Durham (1891). In 1899 he personal capacity and as the spokesman 
was engaged in the Lambeth hearings on of the ecclesiastichl commissioners, and 
incense and reservation. He took silk in he was largely responsible for a great many 
1901. Next year he appeared for the Crown of its measures. There is probably no one 
in the proceedings arising out of the ap- to whom the assembly is more heavily 
pointment of Charles Gore [q.v.] to the indebted for its procedure and for the 
see of Worcester ; his services had been spirit in which its business is conducted, 
sought by all four other parties. From Dibdin served on many royal and other 
1903 to 1934 he was dean of the Arches, commissions and committees on Church 
master of the Faculties, and official princi- affairs. The report of the royal com- 
pal of the Chancery Court of York, and mission on ecclesiastieal discipline (1904- 
from 1925 to 1934 he was vicar-general of 1900) was mainly his work. As a signatory 
the province of Canterbury. of the minority Report of the royal eom- 

In 1907 the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s mission on divorce (1909-1912) he, to- 
Marriagc Act was passed ; next year Dibdin gethcr with the archbishop of York (Cosmo 
had to decide its effect in the memorable Lang) and Sir William Anson [q.v.], 
litigation known as the Deceased Wife’s recommended no alteration in the exist- 
Sister case, which, in its various phases, ing law other than equality of treatment 
lasted from 1908 to 1912. His judgement for the sexes. In 1914 he presided over 
was upheld in the divisional court, the the Archbishops’ Ancient Monuments 
Court of Appeal, and the House of l^rds, (Churches) Committee, which led to the 
and the principle was settled that the formation of the diocesan advisory com- 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Jlarriage Act of mittces. The historical section of the 
1907 validates for all purposes a marriage Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
between a man and his deceased wife’s Church and State was prepared by Dibdin 
sister, wherever and whenever contracted, and A. L. Smith, master of Balliol College, 
In view of his evangelical upbringing, Oxford [q.v.], and published in 1910; on 
several of his decisions in the Court of this Report were based the constitution 
Arches came as a welcome surprise to the of the Church Assembly and the proposals 
Anglo-Catholic party and strengthened its winch received statutoiy form in the 
position. _ ^ Church of England (Assembly) Powers 

Dibdin’s main occupation, however. Act, commonly called the Enabling Act, 
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of 1919. Between 1923 and 1926 he served 
on the ecclesiastical comts commission. 
In 1934 illness compelled his resignation 
from the commission on the relations 
between Church and State, appointed in 
1930 after the rejection by the House of 
Commons of the 1928 Prayer Book. At 
the same time he resigned aU his offices, 
legal and administrative. 

Dibdin was knighted in 1903 ; in 1891 he 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from Durham University ; he was elected 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1908 and an 
honorary fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1924. Other honours were 
offered hhn and were refused. He died at 
his home at Dormansland, Surrey, 12 June 
1938. Hemarriedinl881 Marianne Aubrey 
(died 1927), eldest daughter of Humphrey 
Senhouse Finder, rector of Bratton Flem- 
ing, North Devon. He was survived by 
three of his five sons and by his two 
daughters ; the eldest son, Mr. Lewis 
George Dibdin, became secretary of the 
Church Assembly in 1939. 

Dibdin combined in a very rare degree 
the qualities of lawyer, judge, and ad- 
ministrator, and this, together with Iris 
great experience, gave him a unique posi- 
tion for a layman in Church affairs. Arch- 
bishop Benson relied greatly upon him 
and when Archbishop Davidson was at 
Lambeth Dibdin advised him almost 
daily on practically everything except 
patronage. 

Dibdin ■wrote or edited a number of legal 
and other works including The Livery 
Companies of London (1886), Monasticism 
in England (1890), and The Ecclesiastical 
Commission (1919). His Establishment in 
England (1932), a collection of essays 
written over a period of fifty years, 
emphasizes his strong support of the 
Establishment. 

[The Times, 13 and 16 June 1938 ; Church 
Times, 17 June 1938; Guardian, 3 August 
1887; G. K. A. BeU, Life of Archbishop 
Davidson, 2 vols, 1936; Records of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn; 
Reports of royal commissions ; Law Reports, 
passim ; private information.] 

IVlUjIAil CliEVELAND-STEVEXS. 

DICKINSON, GOLDSWORTHY 

LOWES (1862-1932), humanist, histo- 
rian, and pliilosopliical -writer, was bom in 
London 6 August 1862, the tliird child and 
younger son of Lowes (Ca'to) Dickinson 
[q.v.], portrait-painter, by his wife, Marga- 
ret Ellen, daughter of WiUiam Smith Wil- 
liams, who, as the literary ad-viser of 
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Messrs. Smith, Elder & company, dis- 
covered Charlo-tte Bronte for that firm. 
He was educated at Charterhouse and 
went to King’s College, Cambridge, as an 
exhibitioner in 1881; in 1884 he was 
awarded a first class in the classieal tripos 
and the chaneellor’s English medal for a 
poem on Savonarola, and was elected in-to 
a fellowship at his college three years later 
with a dissertation on Plotinus. 

Against the grain Dickinson forced 
himself to begin to qualify as a physician, 
believing it to be his duty -to do practical 
service to his fellow men. He passed his 
first M.B. examination in 1887 and his 
second in 1888, but he then had to admit 
that medicine was not his mdlier, and he 
saw that he could better discharge his duty 
in life by gi-ving a practical application -to 
his own quahties of mind and spirit. He 
had already given courses of university 
extension lectures and he now turned to 
modern history, regarding this as the field 
in which his pursuit of tmth could best be 
brought to bear on the practical problems 
of hmnanity. The first fruits of this 
decision were Revolution and Reaction in 
Modem France (1892) and The Develop- 
ment of Parliament during the Nineteenth 
Century (1893), and when his fellowship 
was permanently renewed in 1896, it was 
as an historian that he was appointed, 
holding the post of lecturer in political 
science from then imtil 1920, when he 
retired -with a pension fellowship for life. 

• During the next fifteen years Dickin- 
son’s lectures, tuition, and the discussion 
society which he foimded kindled the 
imagination and the inquiring spirit of the 
young in the tradition handed do-wn at 
King’s from Oscar Browning [q.v.]. But 
besides thus fulfilling his practical obliga- 
tions, Dickinson, established in those 
benign surroundings which were, in no 
ordinary sense, his spiritual home, felt 
free to devote himself to the studies which 
had always been nearest to his heart. 
Plato and the Greeks had been his first 
love, and this love he now commemorated 
in The Greek View of Life (1896) which 
was for long the finest appreciation of the 
Greek genius in English, and this was 
followed by a series of dialogues in the 
Socratic ■tradition, -written in pme English 
yet tinged -with pervasive poetry and lit 
by the love of plain truth: The Meaning 
of Good (1901), A Modem Symposium 
(1903), and Justice and Liberty (1908). 

Dickinson helped to foimd the Indepen- 
dent Review in 1903, and in the following 
years he con-tributed a number of articles, 
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some of •which ■were reprinted in Religion. 
A Criticism and a Forecast (1905) and 
Religion and Immortality (1911). He made 
t-wo lecture tours in the United States of 
America in 1901 and 1909, and in 1912 
he became the first holder of the Albert 
Kahn travelling fellowsliip, ■\vhich took 
him to India, Cliina, and Japan. India he 
did not like, but China, ■which he had 
already celebrated from intuition rather 
than knowledge in Letters from John China- 
man (1901), answered all his expectations, 
and the mandarin’s cap ■which he brought 
back and ■wore as indoor head-gear for the 
rest of his life symbolized his affection for 
a ci'vdlization -which stood second only to 
Greece in liis spiritual loyalties. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 abruptly 
elosed this golden period and brought 
Dickinson sharply back to his own sternest 
conception of his taslcs. He was not a 
conscientious objector and he did not 
think that the war could have been 
avoided, hut all liis hopes for humanity 
seemed to have been brought to nought. 
Yet he threw himself at onee into practical 
aotmty in the cause of preventing future 
wars. Within the first fortnight of the 
war he drafted sehemes for a ‘League of 
Nations’ (a phrase which he may have 
invented) and played the leading part in 
founding the group of pacifieist inter- 
nationalists kno’wn as the Brj’ce group, 
which later became one of the nuclei of the 
League of Nations Union and promulgated 
some of the actual provisions of the 
covenant of the League. Dickinson 
worked hard throughout the war in these 
organizing and propagandist activities: 
he attended a pacificist conference at The 
Hague in 1915, and lectured in America 
the following year: he also produced a 
large number of books and pamphlets of 
which the most considerable arc The 
European Anarchy (1910) and The Choice 
Before Vs (1917). Tliese were the forc- 
nmners of the far more authoritative 
work. The International Anarchy, 1904- ^ 
1914 (1920), -irith which he brought to 
consummation and put on record lus 
labours to unravel the true causes of the 
war and to show by contrast the principles 
on ■»vhich alone peace could be built for the 
future. 

With this publication Dicldnson en- 
tered -what was perhaps the happiest 
period of his life. The war years and their 
aftermath had been a time of great bitter- 
ness, and he had only allowed himself one 
interlude from his sterner laboius — tlic 
poetic fantasy of The Magic Flute (1920) — 


but his remaining six years were a kind of 
St. Martin’s summer wliich he devoted to 
his old loves of Plato, poetry, and the 
pursuit of truth. The new generation of 
undergraduates, comparatively untouched 
by the war, took Dickinson to its heart, 
and he, emerging from liis loneliness, found 
that the college, which had never ceased 
to shelter him during the stress of war, 
sought him as a companion of both j'oung 
and old in the concerns and occasions of 
its daily life. Under these influenees of 
balm and stimulus, Dicldnson -wrote After 
Two Thousand Years: a Dialogue between 
Plato and a Modem Young Man (1930), a 
last flowering from the old roots, which he 
liimself described as liis Nunc Dimiltis. 

It was characteristic of Dickinson that, 
at a time when he nught well have felt 
that his work was done, he found a new 
activity and became a broadcaster, to 
whom the response was wide enough for 
repeated contributions to be in-vited. The 
themes which he chose were those nearest 
■to his heart: Goethe (a lifelong devotion), 
Plato, and the hope of tlirowing the light 
of clear thought on the -ways of the world. 
Plato and his Dialogues (1931) is an 
expansion of one of these broadcast series. 
His last work. The Contribution of Ancient 
Greece to Modern Life (1932), was a lecture 
delivered at a Cambridge summer school 
a few weeks before he died in London 3 
August 1932. He was unmarried. 

As a young man Dickinson had been a 
member of that Cambridge Society in 
which Roger Pry [q.v.J, lus oldest friend, 
J. M. E. M’Taggart [q.v.], and Nathaniel 
Wedd ivere then the mo-ring spirits. Tliis 
society meant much to Dickinson all liis 
life ; but no searcher after truth less 
descn'cd the name of ‘highbrow’ or fitted 
less into a coterie than Dickinson. Never 
was anyone less pompous, less of a prig, 
or more charming: he was a loved and 
honoured member of the intellectual (ilitc 
of the time, but he thought his o-mi 
thoughts and went liis oivn way. In a 
rationalist age he was interested in mysti- 
cism, and his sense of the mystical was 
never far below the surface, although he 
himself had no experience of ecstasy. He 
was at no time tempted to swcn'c from 
agnosticism into Christianitj', but his 
scepticism was of the true unresting kind 
and would never find in suspension of 
judgement a relief from the necessity of 
further thought. There could be no doubt 
of his seriousnass on any important sub- 
ject, but there was no trace of the puritan 
in his nature or his work. He loved gaiety 
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and humour, he felt the cold intensely, he 
suffered from a kind of amused exaspera- 
tion with inanimate objects ; but he cared 
for first things first and did honour over a 
lifetime to truth, beauty, and love. 

I A portrait of Dickinson by Roger Fry 
(1925) hangs in the hall at IQng’s College, 
Cambridge ; another portrait by the same 
artist (1898) is in the National Portrait] 
Gallery. 

[E. M. Forster, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson 
(with a bibliography by R. B. Balfour), 1934; 
Cambridge lieview, 14 October 1932 ; un- 
published letters and papers ; personal know- 
ledge.] P. D. PnocTon. 

DICIiSON-POYNDER, Sm JOHN 
POYNDER, sixth baronet, and Babon 
Islington (1866-1936). [See Poyndek.] 

DILLON, ElMILE JOSEPH (1854- 
1933), philologist, author, and journalist, 
was bom in Dublin 21 March 1854, the 
only son of Michael Dillon, a cutlery and 
hardware merchant, by his ivife, Mary 
Byme. He ardently desired that his son 
should enter the priesthood; and after 
visiting the Carmelite School and Holy 
Cross College, Clonliffe, the young man 
spent some time at Pantasaph Monastery 
in Wales, the Grande Chartreuse, the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, and the Paulist 
College, New York. But theology attracted 
Dillon much less than oriental languages, 
to which he devoted himself under Ernest 
Renan at the College de France. In- 
spired by that great man’s enthusiasm 
and erudition, he continued his linguistic 
studies at the imiversities of Innsbruck, 
Leipzig, Tubingen, Louvain, St. Peters- 
brng, and_ IQiarkoff. At three of these 
institutions he obtained his doctorate in 
oriental languages, comparative philology, 
and philosophy. Sanskrit, Arabic, Heb- 
rew, and Persian were among the lan- 
guages which he acquired, as well as 
medieval Scandinavian, Armenian, and 
2^nd. Various modern languages were 
added, without apparent effort, to his 
range of learning and, as an example of 
the correctness with which he spoke them, 
he went from Germany to act as tutor to 
the sons of a Russian nobleman and only 
after five months there was it realized that 
Dillon was not a German. 

Although he wrote learned works on 
philology and such books as The Sceptics 
of the Old Testament (1895) Dillon’s true 
bent was towards journalism and oc- 
casional literature. He published essays 
and fiction in Russian, translated some of 
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Tolstoy’s stories, contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review a series of bold articles, 
signed ‘E. B. Lanin’, on Russian affairs, 
married in 1881 a Russian lady, the 
daughter of a St. Petersburg civil servant 
(who bore him three sons and, the marriage 
having been dissolved, died in 1919), and 
edited a newspaper in Odessa. Returning 
to Kharkoff University in 1884 he lectured, 
of course in Russian, as professor of com- 
parative philology. A journey to Armenia, 
the language of which fascinated him, 
resulted in the translation of an ancient 
Armenian manuscript into Russian and 
subsequently he was elected — a rare dis- 
tinction which he shared with Byron — to 
membership of the Armenian Academy in 
Venice. 

From 1887 to 1914 Dillon was the 
correspondent in Russia of the Daily Tele- 
graph, which frequently entrusted him 
with special missions elsewhere. If he 
judged that the situation was critical in 
any country he could go on the spur of the 
moment, merely letting the editor know 
that he liad gone. WitMn a few hours of 
arriving at his destination he would be 
sending long and well informed dispatches. 
In 1894, forbidden by the Sultan to go to 
Armenia after the massacres, he went in 
disguise as a Russian officer and was 
received with military honoims; the dis- 
patches which he sent by devious routes 
created a sensation and won the high 
approval of Gladstone. In 1897 he watched 
the Cretan revolt against Turkish misrule 
and, disguised as an insurgent monk, he 
went ■with Eleutherios Venizelos — his 
friend ever after — on board the fiagsliip of 
the Allied Fleet, to refuse autonomy instead 
of annexation to Greece. On lea-ving the 
ship the pious Italian admiral asked for 
his blessing, whereupon, -with two fingers 
on the admiral’s head, he muttered a few 
words of Anacreon, all he could think of 
at the moment. During the Spanish- 
American war of 1898 he was in Spain. 
Next year he reported voluminously the 
second trial of Alfred Dreyfus, at Rennes. 
In 1900 he followed the international 
expedition against the Chinese ‘Boxers’. 
He was ubiquitous and indefatigable. Of 
medium stature and -without marked phy- 
sical characteristics, DUIon could mingle 
unnoticed -with any oriental crowd, wldle 
his linguistic-virtuosity disarmedsuspicion. 

Throughout his long life Dillon remained 
a man of mystery. He kept secret his 
methods of gaining information. Not 
many of liis employers or colleagues felt 
that they Imew him, but that did not 
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prevent their admiration. ‘He is’, said 
W. T. Stead — ^no mean authority — ‘far 
and away the ablest, most cultured and 
most adventurous newspaperman I have 
ever met, wth an extraordinary comhina- 
tlon of varied faculties, an artist in 
temperament, a joiunaUst by instinct, a 
scholar and philosopher by choice, a states- 
man in ambition.’ His most intimate 
friend among foreign statesmen was Count 
Serge de Witte, the rough-hewn Russian 
railway organizer and financial statesman, 
whose views Dillon sedulously advocated, 
although it was never clear whether 
Dillon inspired Witte or Witte Dillon. 
Witte took Dillon -with him as his adviser 
when he went to take part as first plenipo- 
tentiary in the peace negotiations at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1905, 
and he used DiUon’s pen to sign the peace 
treaty. Witte’s resignation of the premier- 
ship next year did not prevent the two 
men from still seeing a great deal of each 
other, thrasliing out ■with many disagree- 
ments (as can be seen from Dillon’s very 
detailed diaries) intricate questions of the 
past, present, and future. In 1908-1909 
Dillon supported Baron von Aehrenthal, 
the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
against the Russian foreign minister, 
Isvolsky, during the Bosnian annexation 
crisis. 

For many years Dillon wote a monthly 
article on foreign affairs for the Con- 
temporary Review and numerous others 
(often under a pseudonym) in the Fort- 
nightly and the National Reviews and in 
American organs. The publicity which he 
thus commanded, together -with his wide 
learning and experience, gained him ready 
access to leading statesmen and diploma- 
tists who were often eager to consult him. 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, for instance, WTOte 
that he was a sort of pupil of Dillon and 
that from him he had learned more than 
from anyone else about foreign politics. 
Yet it cannot be affirmed that he left an 
abiding mark upon the history of his 
times. His very versatility may have 
detracted from bis permanent inllucncc. 
His lame rests upon his lin^lstic abili- 
ties and his remarkable achievements as 
a copious chronicler of contemporary 
events. He VTote leading articles in five 
languages, although he used modestly to 
say that those in Spanish had to be cor- 
rected. Retiring from the Daily Telegraph 
during the war of 1914-1918, he remained 
very active bcliind the scenes. Subse- 
quently he went twice to iMcxico, on which 
country he •wrote two books. But in his 


last book, published posthumously in 1984, 
he returned to Russia. In Count Leo 
Tolstoy he related lus association, pleasant 
and otherwise, ■with that great man. In 
such a book there was scope for his wit and 
irony, while the floridness once fashionable' 
in the Daily Telegraph is absent. 

In 1914 Dillon married his second wife, 
Kathleen, daughter of James Ireland, of 
Belfast, who survived him. In his old age 
he bought a house in Barcelona, where he 
died 9 June 1933. A portrait of him, 
painted by Sir William Orpen, is in the 
National Gallery, Dublin. 

[Daily Telegraph, 10 June 1933 ; Fortniglitly 
Review, July 1933 ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] 

Henuy Baerlein. 

DILLON, HAROLD ARTHUR LEE-, 
seventeenth ViscotrNX Dillon (1844- 
1932), antiquary, was bom in London 24 
January 1844, the elder son of Arthur 
Edmund Denis Dillon-Lee, sixteenth Vis- 
count Dillon, a numismatist (whom he 
succeeded in 1892), by his wife, Ellen, 
daughter of James Adderley, of King’s 
county. The Dillon family had held land 
in Ireland since the twelfth century: 
several of its members are noticed in this 
Dictionahy. The seventh ■viscount raised 
the famous Dillon regiment for James H, 
which at a later date went over to the 
French service; the eleventh married, in 
1744, the heiress of the Lees, of Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire, through ■\vhom Lord Dillon 
was related to Sir Henry Lee [q.v.], 
champion to Queen Elizabeth, and des- 
cended from Charles H. He was educated 
at a private school at Eltham from 1835 
to 1860, and afterwards at Bonn Univer- 
sity. He passed out fourth in the army 
examination of 1862, and was gazetted as 
an ensign in the Rifle Brigade. After 
having been stationed in Canada and 
India, he retired from the Brigade in 1874, 
whereupon he was promoted captain in 
the Oxfordshire Light Infantry (militia 
battalion), retiring as major in 1891. 

After Ica^ving the Rifle Brigade Dillon 
became interested first in military equip- 
ment and dress and later in the history of 
arms and armour, medieval costume, and 
kindred subjects, of which he made an 
cxliaustivc study. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed first curator of the armouries of 
the Tower of London, a post wluch he held 
until 1913. In the course of his researches 
he travelled much abroad, making frequent 
visits to France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Russia. In 1905 he found in Paris a 
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volume of armourer’s drawngs whieh en- 
abled him to identify many armours in the 
Tower, at Windsor, and elsewhere, and on 
his advice it was purchased for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. He never collected 
armour, as he considered that the keeper 
of a national armoury should not make a 
private collection. He took all the im- 
portant armours in the Tower to pieces in 
order to learn their construction and made 
minute studies of the locks and crossbows 
and firearms. His knowledge of medieval 
and later periods was encyclopaedic, and 
inquiries on subjects within these fields 
came to him from all over the world. He 
had two maxims, one that ‘Duty is doing 
more than you are paid for’, the other 
being ‘Never say you do not know, but 
find out and then reply’. On one occasion 
it took him three months and a visit to 
Germany to deal with a question, but he 
answered it correctly. 

Dillon was responsible for much of the 
work connected with the Stuart and Tudor 
exhibitions held at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, in 1889 and 1890. As 
chairman of the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery from 1894 to 1928 his 
knowledge was of the greatest possible 
value to that bod 3 '. From the notable 
collection at Ditchley he presented to the 
Gallery in 1925, in memory of his first 
wife, three portraits of outstanding his- 
torical importance. Archbishop 'Warham, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Henry Lee (the 
last-named by Antonio l\Ioro). He pre- 
sented and bequeathed other portraits, 
including the Ditchley Queen Elizabeth, 
to the gallery. 

In any case where finance was involved 
Dillon was very exact, and he would never 
give an official signature until he had 
checked the accoimts before him. His 
knowledge of his own library was such 
that he could tell the shelf, the colour of 
the binding, and often the page of the 
work which was asked for. He would 
never put forward theories unsupported 
by evidence, and when at a trial which 
involved the authenticity of a suit of 
armour the opposing counsel questioned 
his opinion he replied: ‘My opinions are 
facts.’ A true aristocrat, he was equally 
at home in a royal palace and in a tliird 
class carriage of the Great Western Rail- 
way by which he travelled from Charlbury 
to London and back several times a week 
for many j-ears. 

DiUon contributed munerous papers to 
arcbaeological and antiquarian journals. 
He was president of the Royal Archaeo- 


logical Institute (1892-1898) and of the 
Society of Antiquaries (1897-1904); was 
a trustee of the British Museum (1905- 
1912) and of the Wallace Collection (1918- 
1931); and was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy on its foundation in 1902. 
He was antiquary to the Royal Academy 
and was an honorary member of the 
Armourers’ Company of London. He was 
appointed C.H. in 1921. He was twice 
married : first, in 1870 to Julia (died 1925), 
eldest daughter of Isaac Brock Stanton, of 
Ottawa, and had one son who predeceased 
him ; secondlj', in 1926 to Margaret Louisa 
Everard, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Edward Browne ffolkes, and widow of the 
Rev. John Erasmus Philipps. He died at 
Ditchley 18 December 1932, and was 
succeeded as eighteenth viscoimt by his 
nephew, Arthur Henry (1875-1934), who 
sold Diteliley in 1933, when nearly all the 
remaining pictures in the collection were 
dispersed. 

Lord Dillon possessed a fine head and 
figure. A portrait by Georgina Bracken- 
bury is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and a portrait by Maurice Codner belongs 
to the Society of Antiquaries. There is a 
monumental tablet in St. Peter’s chapel. 
Tower of London, and a memorial window 
depicting his kneeling figure is in Enstone 
church, Oxfordshire, in the chmchyard of 
which he is buried. A portrait-medal, by 
Sydney CarUne, was struck in 1913. 

[The Times, 20 December 1932 ; C. floulkes. 
Viscount Dillon, lSi4—193Z in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xviii, 1932 (con- 
taining a bibliography compiled by J. G. 
Mann) ; personal knowledge.] 

C. ITOULKES. 

DIXON, Sm ROBERT BLAND (1867- 
1 1939), engineer vice-admiral, was bom at 
Darlington 30 March 1867, the elder son 
of Robert Bland Dixon, architect and 
smrveyor, by his wife, Mary Ann IVhite- 
comb Parr. He was the elder brother of 
Walter Ernest Dixon [q.v.]. He was 
educated at Queen Elizabeth Grammar 
School, Darlington, and at the Royal 
Naval Engineering CkiUege at Keyham, 
then recently established, and was in fact 
the first student of the college to reach the 
head of his profession. Tlience in 1888 he 
passed for further training to the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, with the rank 
of assistant engineer (the equivalent of 
sub-lieutenant). His first year’s progress 
qualified him for an additional two years’ 
study and for specialization in machinery 
design and the more scientific side of his 
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profession, with only sea service required 
to qualify him for successive steps of pro- 
motion. 

On leaving Greenwich in 1891, Dixon 
joined the Hccla, one of the earliest repair 
ships, in the Mediterranean. A special 
feature of her equipment was the carriage 
of a flotilla of ‘second-class torpedo boats’ 
which were hoisted out and exercised 
together, and provided the initial experi- 
ence in the evolution of destroyers and 
destroyer tactics. On promotion to en- 
gineer in 1892 he was sent to the battle- 
ship Trafalgar, and in 1893 to the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, as instructor 
in applied mechanics to assist J. H. 
Cotterill. 

After two years’ service on the China 
station in the Centurion (189G-1898) Dixon 
came home and was posted successively 
to Chatham dockyard as assistant to the 
chief engineer (1899), to the Admiralty, to 
Portsmouth as first assistant to the en- 
^neer manager (1902) and, in 1904, soon 
after his promotion to chief engineer, he 
joined the staff of the director of dockyards. 

In that same year, ouing to the change 
in naval titles then introduced, Dixon be- 
came engineer commander, and as such he 
spent his last spell of sea service in the 
battleship Dominion, during 1907 and 
1908. Bj' then he was recognized by both 
his seniors and juniors as an exceptionally 
capable and popular ofllcer, and after three 
years at Haulbowhne yard as chief en- 
gineer, he was appointed engineer manager 
of Portsmouth yard in 1912. 

Dixon held this post until 1917, having 
been promoted engineer captain in 1915, 
a period which gave his powers of organiza- 
tion and technical judgement a full test 
on account of the great increase both in 
men and machinery demanded by first the 
threat and secondly the outbreak of war. 
He left Portsmouth in order to become 
assistant director of dockyards, and he 
remained at Wiitehall until his retirement 
in 1928, being successively assistant en- 
gineer (1919), deputy engineer (1920), 
and, in succession to Sir George Goodwin, 
engineer-in-chief of the fleet in 1922, re- 
ceiving then the usual promotion from 
engineer rear-admiral (1919) to engineer 
vice-admiral on appointment. 

On retirement in 1928, Dixon became 
chairman and director of several engineer- 
ing firms, notably of Messrs. Babcock & 
■\Vilcox. He was an active member of 
several technical societies and was presi- 
dent in 1920 of the Junior Institute of 
Engineers, and in 1929 of the Jlnrinc 


Engineers. He served on the Privy Council 
committee of scientific and industrial 
research. He took a keen and continuous 
interest in engineering education, and 
served on the committee on the training 
of naval cadets under the chairmanship of 
Sir Reginald Custance [q.v.] in 1912j and 
on the education committee of the 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Although no spectacular advance marked 
Dixon’s tenure of high office comparable 
•with the introduction of the water tube 
boiler and the steam turbine, the British 
lead in Admiralty engineering was fully 
maintained. In the Kent class, designed 
to embody the experience of the war of 
1914—1918 andtomeetthcgrowingmenace 
from the air, the ‘unit’ system whereby 
each propeller can have, as required, its 
o%vn independent supply of steam, •\vith 
high pressures and temperatures, was, 
after long opposition, introduced in the 
Nelson and the Rodney and is now almost 
universal in all important vessels. The 
cure of ‘condenseritis’ was achieved after 
prolonged tests by the use of cupro- 
nickel tubes, while the introduction of 
corrugated steam-pipes to pro'vide for 
expansion successfully met a difficulty in 
spite of opposition from competent opinion. 
Another development was the use of 
electric drive at cruising speeds for auxili- 
ary machinery, but of steam drive wth 
independenee of the vulnerable ‘ringmain ’ 
when in action. 

At a time when the German na'vy had 
adopted the Diesel engine — notably in the 
Deutschland and Graf von Spec — and the 
United States in the Maryland and others 
— it was largely owng to the representa- 
tions of Dixon that in face of persistent 
and repeated pressure the Royal Na'vy 
retained its faith in the steam turbine ; a 
faith fully justified, since both countries 
reverted to British practice. 

Further, during Dixon’s term of office 
there largely disappeared the lack of 
understanding and contact between sea- 
going engineer officers and the higlicr 
engineer officers at the Admiralty of which 
the former had long been conscious. 

Dixon was a man of quiet and retiring 
disposition, •\vith great tenacity of charac- 
ter. He rarely thrust his views fonvard, 
but was always ready, when called upon, 
with a -well ■weighed and considered opinion. 
He was appointed C.B. on leaving Ports- 
mouth in 1918 and K.C.B. in 1924. The 
university of Sheffield conferred upon him 
the honorarj' degree of D.Eng. in 1920, 
DLxon married in 1890 Hettie x\Iice (died 
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1936), daughter of Dr. Frank Sextus Tuck, 
of Aylesford, Kent. He died, without 
issue, at Sydney, New South Wales, while 
on a business visit for Messrs. Babcock & 
Wilcox, 28 July 1939. 

. [The Times, 29 July 1939 ; Admiralty 
records ; personal knowledge.] 

W. Scott Him.. 

DIXON, WALTER ERNEST (1870- 
1931), pharmacologist, was born at Dar- 
lington 2 Jime 1870, the younger son of 
Robert Bland Dixon, architect and sur- 
veyor, by his wife, Mary Ann Whitecomb 
Parr. He was the yomiger brother of Sir 
Robert Bland Dixon [q.v.]. He was 
educated at Queen Elizabeth Grammar 
School, Darlington, and entered St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1890, graduating 
B.Sc. (1891) and M.D. (Lond., 1898). In 
1899 he was appointed assistant to the 
Downing professor of medicine at Cam- 
bridge. In 1909 he was made lecturer and 
in 1919 first reader in pharmacology in 
that university, a post which he held until 
his death. He also held concurrently until 
1919 the chair of materia medica at 
King’s College, London. For his services 
in the war of 1914-1918, in the Intelligence 
Department of the Royal Navy, he was 
appointed O.B.E. in 1919. 

IVhen Dixon began to devote himself to 
pharmacology in 1899, there was no 
university chair in this subject in England, 
and the science received scanty attention 
from the point of view of teaching or re- 
search. By the time of Dixon's death, chairs 
of pharmacology had been established 
in many English imiversities and the sub- 
ject was attaining somewhat nearer to the 
recognition which its importance for the 
practice of medicine deserved. In fostering 
this development, Dixon played a domi- 
nant part. He taught pharmacology as an 
experimental science and as the scientific 
basis of therapeutics. As a writer, teacher, 
lecturer, and investigator, he became one 
of the foremost pharmacologists of the 
world. He was author of A Manual of 
Pharmacology (1905, 7th ed. 1929) and 
Praciical Pharmacology (1920). 

Dixon’s own original research^, of 
which only a few can be mentioned, 
covered a wide field. With the help of 
various collaborators he investigated the 
physiology and pharmacology of the bron- 
chial muscles, the pulmonary circulation, 
and the cerebro-spinal fluid. He was 
greatly interested in the subject of addic- 
tion and tolerance to drugs and in various 
papers dealt specifically with particular 


drug habits — tobacco, alcohol, cocaine, 
morphine, and Indian hemp. His most 
significant contribution to the foundations 
of pharmacology was paade in 1907, when 
he suggested that, when a nerve is excited, 
the resultant effect may be due to the 
liberation of some chemical substance. 
Based upon somewhat slender experimen- 
tal data, this hypothesis gained little 
credence at the time, but its subsequent 
verification has completely revolutionized 
conceptions of the nature of transmission 
of nerve impulses, and has constituted one 
of the most far-reaching advances in 
physiology of this century. 

Dixon’s impact on his generation would 
be imdervalued by mere consideration of 
his oivn contributions to science. He took 
a wide and participating interest in 
medical affairs. His witty and persuasive 
lectures and dogmatic writing had a potent 
influence in moulding medical thought 
both within and without the confines of 
his own university. His buoyant and reso- 
lute spirit was a stimulus and example to 
his fellows. 

Dixon was elected^ F.R.S. in 1911 and 
F.R.C.P. in 1930. The university of Mani- 
toba conferred upon liim the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in 1930. In 1907 he 
married Hope, only daughter of Francis 
Glen-Allan, of Dulwich; they had no 
children. At their home at Whittlesford, 
near Cambridge, where scientists from all 
parts of the world had enjoyed so much 
hospitality, he died suddenly 16 August 
1 1931. 

[The Times, 17 August 1931 ; Proceedings of 
I the Royal Society, vol. cx, B, 1932 (portrait) ; 

I Journal of Pharmacology, vol. ^v, 1932 
(bibliography) ; British Medical Journal, 1931, 
vol. ii, pp. 361 and 405 ; Lancet, 1931, vol. ii, 
p. 429 ; personal knowledge.] J. A. Gunn. 

DOBBS, Sir HENRY ROBERT CON- 
WAY (1871-1934), Indian civil servant 
and administrator of Iraq, was bom in 
London 26 August 1871, the second son of 
Robert Conway Dobbs, of Cappoquin, co. 
Waterford, and IQUiney, co. Dublin, by 
liis wife, Edith Julianna, daughter of 
Henry Fowler Broadwood, of Lyne, Sur- 
rey. He was a scholar of both Winchester 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. He passed 
the Indian civil service examination of 
1890, entered the service in 1892, and was 
transferred to the political department in 
1899. His first ‘political’ post was in the 
State of Mysore ; but it was not long before 
he found his way to the North-West 
Frontier with which so much of his later 
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career was to be associated. Dobbs carried 
out some adventurous Journeys in his 
earlier years in the political department. 
In 1902-1903 he travelled aeross Persia 
from Bagdad to Seistan: in 1904 he ex- 
plored the little-known tract of Hazarajat 
between Herat and Kabul. He paid two 
further visits to Afghanistan in the course 
of his career. The first was in 1904-1905, 
when he was attached as secretary to Sir 
Louis Dane’s mission to Kabul, the out- 
come of which was the treaty by which the 
Amir Habibullah renewed the engage- 
ments entered into by his predecessor in 
1880. The terms of this treaty aroused 
some criticism at the time; but it stood 
the test of the war of 1914-1918. Later, 
in 1920-1921, Dobbs himself headed a 
mission to Kabul and negotiated a revised 
treaty with Habibullah’s suceessor, Ama- 
nullah. 

During the war of 1914-1918 Dobbs saw 
active service as political officer with the 
Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia and 
was present at the battle of Ctesiphon 
(22 November 1915). He returned to 
India at the end of 1916 and served 
successively as revenue and Judicial com- 
missioner (AprU 1917) and chief commis- 
sioner (December 1917) in Baluchistan, 
and subsequently (1919) as foreign secre- 
tary to the government of India. In 1928 
he succeeded Sir Percy Cox [q.v.j as high 
commissioner for Iraq. It was not an easy 
post to fill; nor was ‘Kokkus’, with his 
immense experience and prestige in the 
Middle East, an easy man to follow. The 
circumstances of the moment were ab- 
normal. Iraq was in process of recovery 
from a period of acute unrest. The worst 
stage was past, for Cox had already laid 
the foundations of a more stable regime ; 
but the task that awaited his successor — 
that of raising a durable superstructure — 
was scarcely less exacting. Dobbs was 
fond of saying that he liked difficult tasks. 
He had his full share of them at Bagdad. 
During the six years of his high com- 
missionership the political sky was seldom 
clear for many weeks in suecession. One 
political problem followed on the heels of 
another. The election of a constituent 
assembly, and subsequently of the Iraqi 
parliament ; the mtification of the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty; the control of the Kurdish 
districts; the Mosul frontier question; 
these marked the successive stages by 
which the Iraqi State, under the high 
commissioner’s wise and sympathetic 
guidance, advanced through adolescence 
towards maturity. At each stage hca\y 


demands were made upon his tact, 
patience, and administrative experience. 
When Dobbs retired in 1929 he left 
behind him what, compared with the con- 
ditions of 1923, could fairly be described 
as a prosperous and contented country. 
It was also a country which was to acquire 
fun national status in the following year 
and to afford a striking illustration — not 
•without significance for the future — of the 
successful operation of the ‘mandatory’ 
system. 

Dobbs was appointed C.I.E. in 1905, 
C.S.I. in 1916, K.C.I.E. and K.C.S.I. in 
1921, K.C.M.G. in 1925, and G.B.E. in 
1929. He married in 1907 Esmd Agnes, 
eldest daughter of George Rivaz, of Canter- 
bury, late Indian ci'vil service, and had 
two sons and two daughters. The last 
years of his life were spent at his family 
home at Cappoquin, where he died, after a 
long illness, 30 May 1934. 

There is a portrait of Dobbs by G. F. 
Kelly in the Embassy at Bagdad: a copy 
is in the possession of the family. 

[The Times, 1 June 1934 ; Annual Register, 
1984 ; Colonial Office records.] 

J. E. SnucKBunen. 

DOLMETSCH, (EUGENE) ARNOLD 
(1858-1940), musician and musical crafts- 
man, was liom at Le Mans, France, 24 
February 1858. He came of a family of 
musicians. His grandfather, of Bohemian 
origin, settled in Zurich in 1808. Tliere his 
father, Rudolf Arnold Dolmctsch, was born 
and becamea pianoforte maker but was him- 
self a musician who played Bach’s fugues 
on the cla-vichord. His mother was Marie 
Zeiie Guillouard. Arnold was the eldest 
son. He -was thus early apprenticed to the 
craft of instrument making and the art of 
playing. After his father’s death he went 
to the Brussels Conservatoire for a general 
musical education and studied the violin 
with Henri Vieuxtemps. In 1883 he en- 
tered the newly founded Royal College of 
Music in London and was encouraged by 
its director. Sir George Grove [q.v.], not 
only in his professional career as music 
master at Dulwich College but in his 
investigations into the early English 
instrumental music which he found in the 
British Museum in 1889. 

Thereafter the .study of old music, the 
way to play it, the instniments on which 
to play it, ho'w to play them, and, when 
the stock of old specimens ran out, the 
making of new Jutes, virginals, clavi- 
chords, harpsichords, recorders, and ulti- 
mately of viols and violins, became 
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Dolmetsch’s lifework. His chief contribu- 
tions to the English musical renaissance, 
■which throughout his lifetime was gro'wing 
from roots pushed into native soil by the 
revivals of folk-music and Tudor music, 
was the rediscovery of a school of English 
composers for consorts of -viols, of whom 
the chief were John Jenkins (1692-1678) 
and William Lawes [qq.v.], and the re- 
establishment of the recorder (first made 
by him in 1921) as an instrument of 
popular music. In 1915 he published The 
Interpretation of theMusicof the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. He soon after 
settled at Haslemere, Surrey, and estab- 
lished workshops there. In 1925 he founded 
an annual summer festival of chamber 
music at which old music unearthed from 
many a library was performed on the 
instruments -for which it had been com- 
posed and in the right style. These per- 
formances by his family and pupils were 
not always highly polished in exeeution, 
but Dolmetsch was xmabashed. He for- 
mulated his principles in these words: 
‘This music is of absolute and not anti- 
quarian importance ; it must be played as 
the composer intended and on the in- 
struments for which it was -written -with 
their correct technique; and through it 
personal music-making can be restored to 
the home, from which two centuries of 
professionalism have divorced it.’ His 
sons and daughters, who were all four 
turned by him into versatile executants, 
certainly formed a domestic consort. His 
restoration of the recorder opened a new 
line of amateur effort. His improved 
harpsichords encouraged the use of that 
instrument for the basso continuo of 
eighteenth-century operas and oratorios. 
His work for -viols and lute was of the 
greatest antiquarian, although of less 
general musical, interest. In the words of 
Sir Henry Hadow [q.v.] his lifework as a 
whole certainly ‘opened the door to a 
forgotten treasure-house of beauty’. 

£i 1928, in honour of Dolmetsch’s seven- 
tieth birthday, the Dolmetsch Foundation 
was incorporated for the ‘ encouragement 
of the re-vival of early instrumental music’. 
In 1987 he was granted a cbdl list pension ; 
in 1938 he was created a che-valier of the 
Legion of Honour ; and in 1939 he received 
the honorary degree of doctor of music 
from Durham University. He was natural- 
ized in 1931. He died at Haslemere 28 
February 1940. 

Dolmetsch was -twice married: first, in 
1877 to Marie Morel, of Namur; secondly, 
in 1903to Mabel, daugh-ter of Jolm Brookes 


Johnston, of Denmark HiU. By his first 
•wife he had a daughter, Helene (1880- 
1924), who was a fine player of the -viola 
da gamba. By his second -wife he had two 
sons, the elder of whom was killed in the 
war of 1939-1945, and two daughters. 

There are portraits of Dolmetsch by 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Sir William Rothen- 
stein, and Ne-vill Lytton at Haslemere, 
and by Edmond Xa-vier Kapp at Bedales 
Junior School. 

[Arnold Dolmetsch, Dolmetsch and his In- 
struments (privately printed at Haslemere), 
1929 ; Robert Donington, The Work and Ideas 
of Arnold Dolmetsch, Dolmetsch Foundation, 
1932; Musical Quarterly, April 1933; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 4th ed., 
vol. ii, edited by H. C. Colles.] 

FnANK Ho-wes. 

DONALD, Sm ROBERT (1860-1933), 
journalist, was born at Corsemaul in the 
parish of Mortlach, Banffshire, 29 August 
1 1860,thesonofRobertDonald,amason, of 
Auchindouo , by his tvife, Jane (or Jean) Mc- 
Conachie. Donald early took up journalism 
m Edinburgh and subsequently in the Eng- 
lish pro-vinces, Paris, and New York before 
coming to London where in 1893 he founded 
the Municipal Journal and in 1897 the 
Municipal Year Book, having made a 
special study of local government. He 
edited these periodicals until 1902 when 
he became editor of the London Daily 
Chronicle (subsequently Neuos Chronicle) 
to which he gave a distinctive character, 
increasing both its circulation and its 
influence. He made book re-vie-wing one 
of its strong features and developed its 
literary side to an importance equal -with 
news and political topics. He was also 
managing Erector of United Newspapers 
■with control over several journals outside 
London. Although never a keen politician, 
he kept in close -touch -with liberal party 
leaders and was a very popular as well 
as a prominent member of the National 
Liberal Club. 

In 1917, on Donald’s recommendation, 
Lloyd George crea-ted the Department 
(wldch in 1918 became the Ministry) of 
Information: he was made a director of 
it and in that capacity strongly advocated 
the dropping of leaflets over enemy terri- 
tory, a de-vice that proved very useful and 
which he considered the War Office was 
far too slow in adopting. In 1918 the 
Daily Chronicle was sold "without his 
knowledge to a group representing Lloyd 
George. Donald at once resigned the editor- 
ship, declining to remain under control 
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of the hew board. To mark the respect 
for him which was felt by all journalists 
irrespective of party ties he was enter- 
tained at a luncheon and made a speech in 
which he accused Lloyd George of trjing 
to ‘comer public opinion’ and declared 
that no editor should be expected to work 
under any conditions save those of ‘abso- 
lute freedom and independence’ such as 
he had enjoyed. Limitation of that 
freedom would, he warned his audience, 
be a national danger. Persons who became 
newspaper proprietors did not become 
newspaper men and it was by newspaper 
men that newspapers should be conducted. 
The speech attracted much attention and 
made public a matter which was more and 
more widely discussed in the years that 
followed and led eventually to the appoint- 
ment of the royal commission on the press 
in 1947. 

After his retirement or ‘ejection’, as he 
called it, Donald occupied himself more 
with public affairs than with journalism. 
He bought a Sunday newspaper, the 
Referee, and an interest in the Yorkshire 
Observer, but neither experiment was 
successfid. Valuable work was done by 
liim, however, as a member of royal com- 
missions and committees on local govern- 
ment, wireless, and transport ; as chairman 
of the publicity committee of the British 
Empire Exhibition held at Wembley in 
1024; and as organizer of Imperial Press 
Conferences and the Empire Press Union, 
of which latter he was chairman from 1915 
to 1920. For these services he was ap- 
pointed G.B.E. in 1024, and during a 
visit to Canada in 1920 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Toronto 
University. During his last years he 
undertook publicity work for liis old friend 
Ramsay MacDonald and the national 
labour party, and also 'vvrote several books 
on subjects connected -with European 
reconstruction in the period 1920-1930, 
urging that .special attention should be 
paid to what he believed were the ‘danger 
spots of Europe’, Poland among others. 

In all that he did or wote Donald gave 
proof of well balanced judgement, steady 
industry in collecting information, wise 
foresight, and sturdy courage. He engaged 
in many controversies and usually won his 
point. To him was due the recasting of 
the original plans for tlie British Empire 
Exhibition, on wliich he made severe 
public comment. His vigorous, well 
directed efforts led to many improvements 
in Post OiTicc and wireless communica- 
tions. He worked hard to bring about the 


broadcasting of special programmes to the 
British Empire, wliich proved of great 
value. He married in 1890 Marie-Jeanne, 
daughter of Professor Garassut, of Paris, 
and had one daughter. He died in London 
17 February 1933. 

\The Times, 18 February 1938; personal 
knowledge.] HAjnLTON Fyfe. 

DONALDSON, St. CLAIR GEORGE 
ALFRED (1863-1935), successively arch- 
bishop of Brisbane and bishop of Salisbury, 
was born in London 11 February 1863, 
the third of the four sons of Sir Stuart 
Alexander Donaldson [q.v.], first premier 
of New South Wales, by his wife, Amelia, 
daughter of Frederick Cooper, of Carleton 
Hall, Cumberland. He was nephew of the 
philologist J. W. Donaldson [q.v.j. He 
was educated at Eton and obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was placed in the first class in 
both the classical (1885) and thetheologi cal 
tripos (1887). He was trained for the 
ministry at Wells theological college and 
was ordained deacon in 1888 and priest in 
1889. 

Donaldson’s first appointment was that 
of assistant curate at St. Andrew’s church, 
Betlmal Green, in 1888, but later in the 
same year he became resident chaplain 
to E. W. Benson, archbishop of Canter- 
bury [q.v.]. He remained at Lambeth 
for three years and was then placed in 
charge of the Eton mission at Hackney 
Wick from 1891 to 1900. In 1901 he was 
appointed rector of Hornsey, and rural 
dean of Hornsey in the following year. His 
thoughts had long dwelt upon the pos- 
sibility of work overseas and it was in 
accordance with that leaning that he 
acted as president of the London Junior 
Missionary Association. The call came in 
1004 when he accepted the invitation to 
become bi.shop of Brisbane. He was 
consecrated in St. Paul’-s Cathedral, 
London, on 28 October. 

The year after his arrival Brisbane be- 
came the archdiocese of the newly con- 
stituted province of Queensland, and 
Donaldson, in .spite of his protests, became 
the first archbishop of that pro\dncc. The 
work was of a very varied nature and 
carried him as far afield as New Guinea 
and the islands of the Torres Strait. In 
his own diocese his rule was marked by 
the foundation of the previously projected 
Bush Brotherhood, with headquarters at 
Charlc\’illc. He rev'ivcd his predecessor’s 
project for the building of a cathedral at 
Brisbane. Tlie choir and transepts with 
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a portion of the jiave ■were built under 
this fresh' impetus and -were consecrated 
in 1910. Later, as a diocesan memorial to 
the fallen in 'the ■war of 1914—1918, he 
succeeded in founding the St. Martin’s 
Hospital on a closely adjacent site. 

On a somewhat larger stage Donaldson 
showed himself the champion of the 
Aboriginals. He also took a leading part 
in the vain effort to disentangle the 
Church of England in Australia from its 
‘legal nexus’ with the Church at home 
and to make it completely autonomous. 
Further, he led the struggle to secure the 
recognition of the place of religion in the 
state system of education and succeeded 
after a referendiun in obtaining the right 
of en-try for denominational teachers into 
the state schools. He founded (1907) St. 
Francis College, Nundab, for the training 
of candidates for the ministry, and also 
St. John’s College, an Anglican residential 
hostel for students at the university of 
Queensland. His main object in these two 
latter measures was to buUd up a body of 
Australian clergy, trained in their oam 
country. The success of the effort can be 
seen from the fact that whereas when 
Donaldson arrived in Queensland there 
were in liis o-wn diocese only fifty-three 
priests, thirty-eight of whom had been 
bom and trained in England, when he left 
the number had risen to one hundred and 
sixteen, all but thirty-two of whom had 
been born and -trained in Australia. 

Donaldson was translated to the diocese 
of Salisbury in 1921. He found the change 
to a highly complicated system of ecclesi- 
astical administration as 'trying as have aU 
other bishops from overseas. His reform- 
ing efforts to leave the episcopal palace 
and to di'vide the somewhat im-wieldy 
diocese were opposed and presently aban- 
doned. In order to meet the difficulty the 
ancient see of Sherborne was re-vived as 
a suffragan bishopric in 1925. This gave 
Donaldson some freedom to serve the 
Church outside the borders of his o'wn 
diocese. When the sessionary Council was 
created in 1921 he became its chairman and 
he helped to organize the first missiona^ 
schools which were to do a great deal in 
building up a well informed public opinion 
about the vast Anglican comm-union over- 
seas. He held this chairmanship through- 
out the formative years of the council and 
only resigned to make way for a yoimger 
man in 1033. 

Donaldson also served as chairman 
(W31-1035) of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion commit-tee on the Church and marriage 


and as such signed the report of the joint 
committees of Canterbury and York 
which was published in 1935. He took an 
adequate share in the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930, sho-wing himseK as always alive 
to new movements of thought while 
refusing to coimtenance any large on- 
slaught upon the Church’s -traditional 
faith and practice. It was from this point 
of -view that he defended the famous 
Resolution No. 15 on birth control while 
dra-wing attention to the very careful 
reservations with which it was protected. 

Such -wider interests did not prevent 
Donaldson from de-vising new ways of 
dealing with his o-wn diocese. He was 
particularly interested in meeting -the 
needs of youth and of those educated 
people who sat loose .to the claims of 
orthodoxy. For the former he organized 
week-end gatherings in his palace, kno-wn 
to the irreverent as the ‘bishop’s lipstick 
parties’. For the latter he arranged 
corurses of Lent lectures which were also 
held at the palace. In-vitations -to these 
lectures were eagerly sought and those 
who attended were not deterred by the 
quickly earned sobriquet of ‘bishop’s 
heathen’. 

Donaldson himself published nothing 
beyond the ephemeral -writings which are 
the duty of every diocesan. However, the 
intensity of his personal religious life was 
revealed by the posthumous publication 
(1937) of a small book entitled A Mediia- 
iion on the Acts of the Apostles, which was 
compiled ftom the notes which he left of 
his daily thoughts and prayers. 

Donaldson received several honours. 
Besides the honorary degree of D.D. con- 
ferred upon him by Cambridge Universi-ty 
on liis elevation to the bench, he was an 
honorary D.D . of Oxford (1920) and D.C.L. 
of Durham (1908). In 1923 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. In 1933 when he became 
prelate of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George he received the insignia of a knight 
commander of the order. 

Donaldson died, immarried, at Salis- 
bury 7 December 1985. Valuable as was 
his work in England, his strongest influence 
was felt in Australia, where he showed 
himself the greatest ecclesiastical states- 
man that country has yet seen. A portrait 
by Oswald Birley is at Bishop’s House, 
Salisbury. 

[C. T. Dimont and F. de Witt Batty, St. 
Clair Donaldson, 1939 ; personal knowledge.] 

Wm. Londin. 

(J. W. C. Waxd.) 
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DOUGLAS, Sir (HENRY) PERCY 
(1876-1939), liydrographer, ivas born at 
Dacre Hill, Higher Bebin^on, Cheshire, 
1 November 1876, the second son of 
Admiral Sholto Douglas, by his wife, 
Maria Louisa, only daughter of William 
Bickford, of Stonehouse, Devon. He 
entered the training ship Britannia as a 
naval cadet in 1890, and in 1892 was 
appointed to the Cleopatra on the North 
America and West Indies station as mid- 
shipman. At the end of 1895 he was 
transferred to the Majestic, flagship of 
Lord Walter Kerr [q.v.], Channel squad- 
ron, and promoted sub -lieutenant in 1896. 
Then followed the usual courses at Green- 
wich and Portsmouth; and, having de- 
cided to enter the surveying branch, he 
served in the Stork, surveying ship, in the 
Paeific for nearly three years, being 
promoted lieutenant in her in 1898. 

Until the end of 1906 Douglas was con- 
tinuously employed on surveying work in 
the Red Sea, Mediterranean, China, west 
coast of Africa, and home waters. He then 
had a short speU ashore as naval assistant 
to the hydrographer, and in June 1907 
joined the Egeria at Esquimalt for survey 
work in the North Pacific. A year later 
he was selected for command of the 
Watermitch for the survey of the Malacca 
Straits and other Par Eastern waters. In 
March 1910 he was brought to 'Whitehall 
to be superintendent of charts in the 
hydrographic department and held this 
post for nearly five years, being promoted 
commander at the end of 1910. By tliis 
time Douglas was recognized as one of the 
ablest of the younger surveying oflicers, 
and when Admiral (Sir) John de Robeck 
[q.v.], at the beginning of the Dardanelles 
campaign, asked the Admiralty for the 
addition to his staff of a good surve 3 dng 
oflieer, Douglas was sent out in February 
1915 and joined the Inflexible, flagship, 
and later the Queen Elizabeth and Lord 
Nelson. De Robeck’s dispatches contain 
several mentions of his ‘work of inestim- 
able value to the fleet’. His expert work 
was in fact indispensable for successful 
landing operations and included also the 
compilation and printing of new local 
charts and dealt with problems of mine- 
fields, ranges, and indirect bombardment. 
His zeal and ability were recognized by 
promotion to acting captain in October 
1915, confirmed two months later. 

In June 1916, after the evacuation of 
the Gallipoli peninsula, Douglas returned 
to the hydrographic department and held 
the new office of director of the naval 


meteorological service from April 1917 
until January 1918. Then Admiral Roger 
(afterwards Lord) Keyes, who had been 
chief of staff to de Robeck, asked for 
Douglas’s assistance on his staff at Dover 
in preparation for the Zeebrugge and 
Ostend exploits. He was accordingly ap- 
pointed to the Arrogant (Keyes’s flagship) 
for indirect firing duties. Kej''es reported 
that liis services were invaluable and his 
dispatches of May 1918 stated that the 
preparation of the routes from the starting 
point of attack by the removal of obstruc- 
tions and the placing of navigational 
marks and marlcs for the long-range bom- 
bardments were carried out by Douglas 
and his assistant. For tliis service he 
was appointed C.M.G. and received the 
Belgian Order of Leopold and the Italian 
silver medal for valour. 

From February 1919 until July 1921 
Douglas was assistant hydrographer, and 
then resumed duty at sea in command of 
the Mutine, and later the Ormonde for 
surveys in British Guiana and the West 
Indies. He received the oflioial commen- 
dation -of the governors of Honduras, 
Jamaica, and Bermuda for surveying work 
in their waters. 

Douglas returned to the Admiralty as 
hydrographer of the navy in October 1924 
and, on completing the normal five years 
in that oflice, was offered and accepted an 
extension for three more years on condi- 
tion of retiring from the active list. He 
was appointed C.B. in 1929 and K.C.B. in 
1933. He reached flag rank in February 
1927 and was promoted vice-admiral on 
the retired list in 1931. After retirement 
from the service he was appointed acting 
consen'ator of the Mersey and chairman 
of the Dover harbour board, and on the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 was 
employed as commodore superintendent 
of Dover, where he died the following 4 
November; he was buried at sea at his 
oivn wish in the Straits of Dover. 

Douglas was much interested in the 
tcchm'cal side of his professional work and 
had a probing, inventive mind for the 
discovery of new aids to navigation. Wflicn 
in command of the Watenvitch he developed 
the Douglas-Schafer sounding gear which 
did much to facilitate the accurate de- 
termination of the depth of water in from 
twenty to one hundred fathoms, and 
received the thanks of the Board of 
Admiralty ‘for devising and perfecting a 
sounding traveller for rapid sounding for 
ships under weigh’ and was given a money 
prize for this service. He was an enthusi- 
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astic- advocate of echo-sounding and it is 
mainly ovring to his enterprise that this 
valuable invention was adopted for general 
use. Various improvements in surveying 
apparatus are due to him, especially the 
development of the 45° prismatic astrolabe. 

In hydrography, Douglas’s interest was 
mainly in improvements of instruments 
and the geodetic and astronomical control 
of marine surveys and he did much' to 
improve both ; he maintained his study of 
meteorology, begm officially in 1917. He 
was from 1928 to 1932 Admiralty repre- 
sentative on the Discovery executive com- 
mittee, appointed by the Colonial Office 
for the promotion of research in the 
southern and Antarctic seas, and took a 
leading part in the design, equipment, and 
manning of the new ship built for that pur- 
pose. He gave close and invaluable personal 
attention to all her proceedings until she 
was finally laid up shortly before the out- 
break of war in 1939. This work led to his 
being associated with other polar explora- 
tion schemes in which his expert help was 
readily and unobtrusively given. He had 
many intimate friends particularly in the 
scientific world and seldom made enemies. 

Douglas was a younger brother of 
Trinity House. He married in 1898 
Katherine Chute, second daughter of 
Captain John Mackenzie, Lincolnshire 
hlilitia, of Belmont, near ICirkcudbright, 
and had one daughter. 

[Admiralty records; Geographical Journal, 
April 1940 ; private information.] 

Vincent W. Baddeley. 

DOVE, JOHN (1872-1934), journalist, 
was born at Birkenhead 6 November 1872, 
the second son of John Matthew Dove, 
managing director of the Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Globe Insurance Company, of 
Birkenhead and Boreatton Hall, Bas- 
ehurch, Shropshire, by his wife, Amy 
Gordon Wood. He was educated at Rugby 
and New College, Oxford, where he read 
classics ; and after being called to the bar 
by the Inner Temple (1898), he became in 
1903 assistant town clerk, and later town 
clerk, of Johannesburg; in these posts, 
and as chairman (1907-1911) of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, be played 
an important part in the work of admini- 
strative reconstruction after the South 
African war. In 1918, after serving during 
the Emopean war in the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, Dove be- 
came a director of the Commonwealth 
'I'rust, a non-profit-making organization 
formed to take over the sequestrated 


Dreyer 

properties of certain German-Swiss mis- 
sionary bodies. Despite health wMeh had 
been permanently injured by an early 
hunting accident and by dysentery con- 
tracted in South Africa, he undertook 
several arduous journeys in India and 
Africa for the trust, before returning to 
England to assume in 1920 the editorship 
of the Round Table, the quarterly review 
of British Commonwealth and inter- 
national affairs. The Round Table had 
been founded in 1910 by a number of his 
friends who, like Dove himself, had be- 
longed to that group of young men, 
affectionately dubbed ‘the kidergarten’, 
whom Alfred, Lord Milner [q.v.] gathered 
about him in South Africa. He was editor 
until his death, which took place at North 
Aston, Oxfordshire, 18 April 1934. He 
was unmarried. 

As editor Dove always took great pains 
to ensure that nothing which he printed 
should be inaccurate in facts or faulty in 
balance. Although he himself wrote very 
little for publication, he carefully guided 
the policy of the review, according to his 
own luminous idealism, which embraced 
a strong belief in the need for cohesion of 
the British Commonwealth and for loyal 
support for the wider League of Nations. 

After his death a volume of his personal 
letters, mostly Avritten on bis travels in 
India and Europe after the war, was 
edited by his friend Mr. Robert Henry 
(later Lord) Brand, and published {The 
Lctlers of John Dove, 1938). They reveal 
a deep sensitivity and insight into the 
thoughts and feelings of people of different 
nations whom he came across, as well as 
great foresight into the futiue. He was 
a man beloved by many friends. Through 
them, and through the anonymous pages 
of the Round Table and the work of its 
constituent groups in the Dominions, 
which he himself had helped to form in 
1910, he left his mark modestly but 
distinctly upon the thought of his time. 

[The Times ,- 19 April 1034; Round Table, 
June 1934; Leliers of John Dove, edited by 
R. H. Brand, 1938 ; personal knowledge.] 

H. V. Hodson. 

DREYER, GEORGES (1873-1934), 
pathologist, was bom at Shanghai 4 July 
1873, the second son and third and 
ymmgest child of Captain Georg Hannibal 
Napoleon Dreyer, of the Royal Danish 
Navy, by Ins -wife, Dagmar Alvilde, 
daughter of Judge W. T. Qvistgaard, of 
Predensborg, a well-known jurist. Their 
plaee of residence wns Copenhagen, but 
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at the time of Dreyer’s birth his father 
was in Shanghai in the capacitj’’ of diplo- 
matic adviser to the Great Northern Cable 
Company. 

Dreyer was sent to school at Borger- 
dydsskolen at Christiansharn. His un- 
usually rich education in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, and periods of 
postgraduate research in Denmark, Ger- 
many, and England under Carl Julius 
Salomonsen, Niels Byberg Finsen, Albert 
Neisser, and Sir J. Burdon Sanderson 
[q.v.], with the command of languages 
which he then acquired, supremely fitted 
him for a scientific career after he had 
graduated M.D. at the imiversity of 
Copenhagen in 1900. During liis first 
appointment as demonstrator of patho- 
logy in the university of Copenhagen he 
laboured long days and nights in research 
as well as in arduous routine. Here, in 
collaboration with Thorvald Madsen, he 
made valuable additions to the Icnowledge 
of diphtheria-toxin and anti-toxin, and 
studied tlie effects of ultra-violet radia- 
tions on micro-organisms. From the be- 
giiming a passionate precision of teclmique 
and a loathing of slipshod thought charac- 
terized all his work, and it was in the 
accurate quantitative measurement of 
biological processes that he made many of 
his most notable contributions to science. 

Appointed in 1907, when only tlurty- 
four, to the chair of pathology at Oxford, 
which he held imtU his death, Dreyer 
revolutionized the teaching, and by his 
vivid personality, enthusiasm, and learn- 
ing attracted a steady succession of col- 
laborators. Among the varied fields of 
research which, with his assistants, he 
pursued at Oxford were the principle and 
practice of the serological diagnosis of 
intestinal infections ; quantitative studies 
of blood-volume, the size of the aorta, 
vital capacity, and their relations to 
height and weight; the calculation of the 
dosage of toxins and drugs according to the 
surface-area of the individual ; inoculation 
against typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, 
and its effects on the Widal reaction ; and 
methods of serological diagnosis in syphilis. 
Putting to practical use in the war of 
1914-1918 liis expert knowledge of enteric 
fever, he instituted in 1915 the Standards 
Laboratory at Oxford which for the next 
thirty years pro\nded this country and the 
Dominions -with scientifically standardized 
reagents for serological diagnosis. Later 
came investigations on the quantitative 
estimation of tuberculin, on variations in 
the virulence of the tubercle bacillus, and 


on the preparation and use of immunizing 
reagents against tuberculosis. He carried 
out, over a period of some years, a success- 
ful field-test of the latter in Danish cattle, 
which 'deserved more recognition than it 
received. 

Although in liis later years he paid in- 
creasing attention to university business 
and to the building of the Sir William 
Dunn School of Pathology, which is his 
monument and his provision for the am- 
pler development of his science, Dreyer’s 
soul was always in research. An extensive 
study of the action of radiations on 
bacteria, a revival of an earlier interest, 
and the devising of quantitative methods 
for the estimation of bacteriophage- 
potency were the main activities of this 
period. 

Dreyer was elected a member of the 
Kongeligi Danske Videnskabemes Selskab 
in 1909, and in 1913 received the French 
order of Ollicier de I’lnstruction Publique. 
From 1915 to 1919 he served with the 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
■with the temporary rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, Royal Army Medical Corps. For 
liis war-work on the oxygen supply to 
high-fliers and on the diagnosis of enterie 
fever he was appointed C.B.E. in 1919, 
and he was elected F.R.S. in 1921. 

In 1912 Dreyer was elected a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and although a 
professor’s main allegiance belongs to the 
university he always showed great interest 
in the college, which profited greatly by 
his ivise counsels. He served for many 
years on the hebdomadal council where 
Ins unusual power of understanding the 
points at issue, shoivn in imiversity, 
college, and scientific matters, caused his 
opim'ons and judgement to command 
respect. 

Drejor married in 1900 Jlargrcte Caro- 
line, daughter of Laurits Jorgersen, of 
SoUestedgaard Manor, Laaland, Denmark. 
There was no issue of the marriage. He was 
naturalized in 1912. He died suddenly at 
Sfillcstedgaard 17 August 1934. 

[Georges Dreyer. A Memoir by Ms Wife, 
1037 ; E. W. Ainlcy Walker, Georges Dreyer. II is 
Scientific WorUal Oxford, 193-1; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Iloyal Society, No. 4, December 
1035 (bibliography and portrait) ; Journal of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, vol. xxxix, 1034 
(bibliography and portrait) ; private informa- 
tion; personal knowiedge.] H.G.IlANnunY. 

DRINICWATER, JOHN (1882-1937), 
playwright, poet, and actor, was bom at 
Lcytonstonc, Essex, 1 .Tune 1882, the only 
son of Albert Edwin Drinkn-atcr, a seliool- 
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master who came from Oxford and who 
later turned actor, theatrical manager, 
and playwright, by his first wife, Annie 
Beck, orfy daughter of John Beck Brown, 
an ironmonger, of Oxford. The father, 
like many actors, was determined to dis- 
courage stage ambitions in his son ; and on 
leaving the Oxford High School at the age 
of fifteen the boy was put into the service 
of the Northern Assurance Company at 
Nottingham. Later he was transferred to 
an office at Birmingham, where he met 
(Sir) Barry Jackson, a wealthy yoimg man 
some three years his senior. Both were 
enthusiasts for the theatre, and they be- 
came co-founders, in 1907, of the Pilgrim 
Players, an amateur dramatic society. 
Their work was so good that, in 1909, ibr. 
Jackson decided to build a professional 
repertory theatre and invited Drinkwater 
to become its manager. Drinkwater leapt 
at the chance to escape from business 
drudgery, and in the four years before the 
Birmingham Repertory' Theatre took full 
professional rank (1913) he not only acted 
many parts but also began to take himself 
seriously as a writer. He was handicapped 
at first by lack of a cultural background, 
but boundless energy and a questing mind 
soon made up the gaps in his education. By 
1917 he had to his credit some lyrics of 
authentic quality and sev'cral verse plays. 

Drinkwater now had the idea of writing 
a series of historical plays, for the first of 
which he chose Abraham Lincoln as his 
subject. The play was produced at Bir- 
mingham in 1918, and had a success 
which led to its transfer to London in the 
foUowing year. It was staged by (Sir) 
Nigel Playfair [q.v.] dining his memorable 
tenure of the Lyric Theatre at Hammer- 
smith, ran for over a year, and established 
Drinkwater’s fame at a blow. 

Although none of the other plays in his 
historical series — Mary Stuart (pubUshed 
1921, produced 1922), Oliver Cromwell 
(published 1921, produced 1923), and 
Robert E. Lee (published and produced 
1923) — enjoyed a similar success, each 
added to the esteem in which the author 
was held. Later, in 1928, critics who 
accused him of over-solemnity were con- 
futed when Bird in Hand (published 1927), 
a comedy of contemporary country life 
written with the lightest touch, was 
received with applause in both England 
and the United States of America. Drink- 
water became a busy writer in many fields, 
besides making occasional appearances on 
the stage, and although his strength was 
great, he overtaxed it. He died in London 


25 March 1937. He was twice married: 
first, in 1906 to Kathleen Walpole, who 
acted in the Birmingham company as 
Cathleen Orford; this marriage w'as dis- 
solved in 1924; secondly, in 1924 to a 
violinist of note, Daisy, daughter of Joseph 
Arthur Kennedy, schoolmaster, of Nor- 
wood, Adelaide, AustraUa, and formerly 
wife of Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian 
pianist. There was one daughter of the 
second marriage. 

A bust of Drinkwater by Savd Botzaris 
is in the possession of his widow. 

[John Drinkwater, Inheritance, 1931, and 
Discovery, 1932 ; Who's Who in the Theatre, 
1936 ; personal knowledge.] 

W. A. Dablington. 

I DRUCE, GEORGE CLARIDGE (1850- 
1932), botanist, was bom at Potterspury, 
Northamptonshire, 23 May 1850, the 
illegitimate son of Jane Druce who came 
of farming stock from Buckinghamshire. 
Little is toown of his early life: circum- 
stances were evidently dfificult for his 
mother and in 1855 she took a situation 
in the nearby small village of Yardley 
Gobion. Two ministers of the Independent 
chapel at Potterspury, J. and T. B. Slye, 
took an interest in the boy and his educa- 
tion. From his earliest years Druce had 
an eye for plants and a remarkable memory 
of their occurrence. As a child his chief 
relaxation and interest were found in the 
collection and study of the insects and 
flora of the country-side. 

In 1866 Druce was apprenticed to P. 
Jeyes & company, of Northampton, a firm 
of retail and manufacturing chemists. 
After long hours in shop and laboratory, 
in which he was soon given considerable 
responsibility, he somehow found time for 
hard study and in 1873 passed all his 
pharmaceutical examinations with high 
honours. Once these were out of the way 
he felt free to give time to field botany. 
He began to collect a herbarium, to ivrite 
on the local flora, and helped to foimd and 
organize the activities oftheNorthampton- 
shhre Natural History Club. For six years 
after qualifying he remained •with his 
employer, but in June 1879 he suddenly 
broke all connexions "with Northampton 
and took the risk of setting up in business 
in Oxford, where he invested his saidngs 
of about ^00 in a chemist’s shop at 118 
High Street. The cause of this unexpected 
and complete break ■with Northampton 
may perhaps be connected ■with his parent- 
age. Local tradition has it that he aspired 
to copy the industrious apprentice too 
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closely and, being reminded of the circum- 
stances of his birth, left, declaring that lie 
would make both money and a name for 
himself. If these were his ambitions, he 
succeeded, for he left a considerable fortune 
and his name is (irmly plaeed in the litera- 
ture of British floristic botany. 

As soon as he was settled in Oxford, 
Druce began to take part in activities 
similar to those abandoned at Northamp- 
ton. In 1880 he helped to found the 
Ashmolean Natural History Society of 
Oxfordshire and began to investigate the 
county flora. In 1886 he published the 
Flora of Oxfordshire. In 1895 recognition 
came in his appointment as Fielding cura- 
tor in the department of botany, an ap- 
pointment which gave him oflicial access 
to the library and herbarium there. In 
1889 he had been given the degree of 
honorary M.A., and he was matriculated 
by Magdalen College in 1902. He was 
granted an M.A. by decree in 1919. 

The cares of his business and the pursuit 
of his hobby did not exhaust Druce’s 
energies. He was prominent in free- 
masonry and took an active part as a 
liberal in municipal affairs. He served on 
the city council from 1892 xmtil his death, 
was chairman of the public health com- 
mittee for thirty years, and was sheriff in 
1897 and mayor in 1900. He also served 
on the council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of which he was president in 1901 
and 1902. 

From 1903 imtil his death Druce was 
secretary to the British Botanical Ex- 
change Club, the main purpose of which 
was the exchange of specimens collected 
in Great Britain. During Druce’s period 
of office the membership grew rapidly, 
especially among amateurs interested in 
the ■wild life of their counties. The secre- 
tary’s reports gave Druce a medium of 
publication; as editor he had a journal 
entirely •\vithln liis o-wn hands and in its 
pages his more original and unorthodox 
■views appeared. 

Druce ■was remarkable as a topographical 
field botanist. He ‘visited places not in 
order to get a rare plant already known 
to occur there, but to fmd out what other 
rare plants that locality afforded and to 
make notes of such as were absent’. He 
travelled in all the counties of Great 
Britain and Ireland and also went several 
times to the Shetlands and Channel 
Islands. As the cares of his business 
became less, and after his retirement, so 
his opportunities to ■travel became greater. 
He accompanied the British Association 


to Australia and made independent visits 
to Mediterranean lands and South America . 
From his eighteenth year until the end of 
his long life, Druce, with many character- 
istics of a keen investigator, noted and 
collected plants whenever and wherever 
he could. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that ‘he never studied intensively nor 
became an authority on a group ’ of plants. 
Indeed, the soundness of his taxonomic 
judgement may often be questioned. In 
nomenclature, he consistently favoured 
the earliest name for a plant, whatever the 
International Rules might decree. He 
appeared to take delight in showing that 
the generally accepted name should be 
replaced by a new combination reviving 
some older specific epithet. Criticism, of 
which he was impatient, attaeked his fond- 
ness for creating ‘non. com&.’ while ‘his 
descriptions were smgularly imequal, never 
orthodox and usually avoided the citation 
of types’. The results of his wde travels 
in Great Britain appear in his Comital 
Flora of the British Isles (1932). In com- 
j piling tliis he was greatly helped by the 
I information which came to him from the 
Botanical Exchange Club. 

Druce’s best work is to be found in his 
four books on the Flora of Oxfordshire 
(1st ed. 1880, 2nd ed, 1927), of Berkshire 
(1897), of Bttclcinghamshire (1920), and of 
I Northamptonshire (begun in 1873 and pub- 
[ fished by the Northamptonsliire Natural 
i History Club in 1879, revised in 1930). 
He also collaborated with S. H. Vines 
[q.v.] in accounts of the two more famous 
of the ancient herbaria at Oxford, that of 
Dillenius (1907) and that of Morison (1914). 

I Druce died at Oxford 20 February 1932. 
During his long life and as a result of his 
public service he made many friends and 
acquaintances. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of St. 
Andrews (1910); obtained the D.Sc. of 
Oxford, by examination (1024) ; and was 
elected F.R.S. in 1927. The wide respect 
and affection wliich was felt for him was 
remarkably demonstrated in the celebra- 
tions of liis eightieth birthday and at liis 
funeral. He left his library and herbarium 
to the department of botany together with 
the residue of his estate as an endowment. 
He was unmarried. 

There is a portrait by P. A. dc Lfiszld 
in the Radcliffe Science Librarj', and a 
copy hangs in the City Hall at O.xford ; 
a bronze bust by Frank Lascellcs is in 
the department of botany, O.xford. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellotcs of the Iloyal 
Society, No. 1, December 1032 (portrait); 
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Autobiographical notes in Flora of Northamp- 
tonshire, 1930, p. cxxi, and in Flora of Buclring- 
hamshire, 1926, p. cvi; Journal of Botany, 
vol. Ixx, 1932; Kew Bulletin, 1932, p. 157; 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist, 
January to June, 1932 ; The Times, 1 March 
1932; Oxford Times, 4 March 1932; Nature, 
19 March 1932 ; private information.] 

T. G. B. Osborn. 

DUDGEON, LEONARD STANLEY 
(1876-1938), pathologist, was bom in 
London 7 October 1876, the second son 
and the youngest of the eight children of 
John Hepburn Dudgeon, of Haddington, 
East Lothian, by his •wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Alexander Pond. He was 
educated at University College School and 
St. Tliomas’s Hospital, and qualified in 
1899. Close association -with Louis Leopold 
Jenner and S. G. Shattock [q.v.] led him 
to become one of the earliest workers in 
pathology and bacteriologj' as specialized 
subjects. After acting for a short period 
as a pathologist at the West London 
Hospital, he returned in 1903 to St. 
Thomas’s, where he spent the rest of his 
life, and became superintendent of the 
Louis Jenner Clinical Laboratory. He 
found students eager to be taught and 
colleagues willing to take advantage of 
the application of pathology and bacterio- 
logy to medicine and surgery. His col- 
laboration was constantly sought over 
obscure cases in the wards, and under his 
direction the clinical laboratory became 
one of the most important departments of 
the hospital. He was appointed director 
of the pathological laboratory and bacterio- 
logist (1903), professor of pathology in the 
university of London (1919), cura-tor of 
the Shattock Museum (1927), and dean of 
the medical school (1928). 

During the war of 1914r-1918 Dudgeon 
served in the Near East as a temporary 
colonel. Army Medical Services, and carried 
out valuable investigations of infectious 
diseases prevalent among the troops. An 
' account of his work on dysentery in Mace- 
donia was published by the Medical 
Research Council in 1919. For his war 
services he was thrice mentioned in dis- 
patches and was appointed C.M.G. in 1918 
and C.B.E. in 1919, and awarded the Order 
. of St. Sava of Serbia. 

As dean of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Dudgeon enjoyed the full confidence of 
the staff, and dming his term of office the 
medical school was largely rebuilt and 
modernized. He was for many years 
honorary secretary of the Voluntary 
Hospitals Committee, chairman of the 
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Deans’ Committee, and a member of the 
senate of London University. He was an 
active member of the Sankey commission 
on volun'tary hospitals which reported in 

1937. In these, positions he exerted con- 
siderable influence on the course of medi- 
cal education and hospital policy, and in 
particular took a leading part in securing 
co-operation for teaching purposes between 
the voluntary and the London County 
Council hospi-tals. 

Administration, teaching, and the claims 
of a large consulting practice left little 
time for research. Nevertheless, Dudgeon 
published work that was both sound and 
original. He was the author of The 
Bacteriology of Peritonitis, in collabora- 
tion -with (Sir) Percy Sargent (1905), and 
of Bacterial Vaccines and their Position in 
Therapeutics (1927), and ■wrote many 
papers on tropieal diseases and on bacterio- 
logy and immunity. During the latter 
years of his life he developed a teelmique 
by means of smears for the rapid diag- 
nosis of tumours and for the detection of 
malignant cells in bodily secretions, which 
has found ■ndde application. At the Royal 
College of Physicians, of which he was 
elected a fellow in 1908, he was Horace 
Dobell lecturer (1908) and Croonian 
lecturer (1912). He gave the Erasmus 
Wilson lecture at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1905 and 1908, and was presi- 
dent of the section of tropical diseases of 
the Royal Society of Medicine (1923- 
1925). 

Dudgeon was a kindly and humorous 
man, who endeavomed to disguise his 
warm humanity by a somewhat brusque 
manner. He married in 1909 Norah, third 
daughter of Richard Orpen, of Kenmare, 
CO. Kerry, and had two sons and one 
daughter. He died in London 22 October 

1938. 

[The Times, 24 October 1938; Journal of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, January 1939 
(portrait); St. Thomas’s hospital Gazette, 
December 1938 (portrait); British Medical 
Journal, 1938, vol. ii, p. 922 (portrait) ; Lancet, 
1938, vol. ii, pp. 1031 and 1088 (portrait); 
private information.] W. J. Bishop. 

DUDLEY, second Earl of (1867- 
1932), lord-lieutenant of Ireland and 
governor-general of Australia. [See Ward, 
William Humble.] 

DUFF, Sir ALEXANDER (LUDOVIC) 
(1862-1933), admiral, was born at ICnock- 
leith, Aberdeenshire, 20 February 1862, 
tlie fourth son and seventh child of Colonel 
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James Duff, of ICnockleith, by his wifej 
Jane Braeken, daughter of Alan Colquhoun 
Dunlop, of Edinburgh. He entered the 
navy in 1875, and served as midshipman 
in the Mediterranean from 1877 to 1881. 
He served as sub-lieutenant in the royal 
yaeht Victoria and Albert, and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant from her in September 
1884, serving on the China station for two 
years in the Agamemnon. Having quali- 
fied as torpedo lieutenant he served for 
three years in the Imperieuse, fiagship of 
the China station, and afterwards (1891) 
in the Blake, fiagship of the North America 
station, and the torpedo depot-sliip Vulcan. 
He was promoted to commander in 1897. 
After two years in command of the 
destroyer Bat on training service at Devon- 
port, he joined the cruiser St. George as 
executive officer. He was promoted 
captain in 1902 and became fiag captain 
in the battleship Albemarle, flagship of 
the rear-admiral, first in the Mediter- 
ranean and later in the Channel Fleet. 

In 1905 Dull became naval assistant to 
the controller of the navy for three years, 
returning thence to sea service in com- 
mand of the battleship Temeraire. In 
1910 he was appointed commodore of the 
naval barracks at Portsmouth for a year 
before becoming director of naval mobi- 
lization (entitled director of the mobiliza- 
tion division after the creation of the 
Naval War Staff in 1912), continuing to 
hold tills appointment after liis promotion 
to rear-admiral in March 1913. In October 
1914 he returned to sea service as rear- 
admiral, fourth battle squadron in the 
Grand Fleet (flag in the Emperor of 
India). The commander-in-chief. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, recognizing his great 
teclmical abilities, put him in charge, 
jointly with Rear-Admiral (Sir) Arthur 
Cavenagh Leveson, of experiments with 
devices for defending ships from sub- 
marine mines and ivith other inventions ; 
during the battle of Jutland Duff flew 
his flag in the Superb. When in December 
1916 Jellicoe left the fleet to become 
first sea lord in order to cope with the 
immense problem of the U-boat war, he 
took Duff with him to the Admiralty as 
director of the anti-submarine division 
which was then formed in the Naval Staff. 
Six months later Duff joined the Board of 
Admiralty with the title of assistant chief 
of the Naval Staff and was put in charge 
of all the divisions dealing with the same 
problems, being replaced as director of 
the anti-submarine dhision itself by 
Captain (Sir) W. W. Fisher [q.v.]. To his 


and Fisher’s work in accomplishing the 
eventual defeat of -the U-boat, Jellicoe 
later paid a handsome tribute in liis 
book The Crisis of the Naval War (1920). 
Duff was promoted vice-admiral in 1018 
and appointed K.C.B. On leaving the 
Admiralty in 1919 he was appointed 
commander-in-cliief of the China station 
and during Ins three years tenure of that 
command he convened a conference with 
the commanders-in-chief of adjoining 
stations which recommended the establish- 
ment of the naval base at Singapore. He 
Avas promoted admiral in 1921 and relin- 
quished the China command the follow- 
ing year. He Avas appointed C.B. (chdl) 
in 1912 and (military) in 1916, G.C.B. in 
1926, K.C.V.O. in 1922, and G.B.E. in 
1924. For liis services he Avas aAvarded, 
amongst other foreign orders, the com- 
mandership of the Legion of Honour and 
the American D.S.INI. He retired in 1925, 
and settled at Copdock, IpsAvich. 

Duff Avas twice married: first, in 1886 
to Janet Douglas (died 1008), third 
daughter of Garden William Duff, of 
Hatton Castle, Aberdeenshire, and had two 
daughters; secondly, in 1924 to Marjorie, 
daughter of Charles Hill-IVliitson, of Park- 
hill, Perthslnre ; there was no issue of this 
marriage. He died in London 22 November 
1933. 

[The Times, 28 November 1933 ; Admiralty 
records ; private information.) 

H. G. TnunsFiEiiD. 

DUFFY, Sir FRANK GAVAN (1852- 
1936), Australian judge, was bom in 
Dublin 29 February 1852, the elder son 
of the Irish nationalist and colonial poli- 
tician (Sir) C. G. Duffy [q.v.], by his second 
Avife, Susan, daughter of Pliilip Hughes, 
of NeAvry, co. Down. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst College and at the uniA'crsity 
of Melbourne, Avhere he graduated M.A., 
LL.B. He was called to the Victorian bar 
in 1874. 

Duffy was for some time an officer of 
the Victorian State Treasury. In his legal 
practice he devoted himself first to the 
County Court, Avhere he became a leading 
practitioner. He subsequently transferred 
liis practice to the Supreme Court, Avherc 
he became a leader of the bar, being 
regarded as a brilliant cross-examiner. He 
took silk in 1901. In the course of a bu^ 
practice Duffy found time to lecture in 
law at the university of Melbourne, and 
he AA'as the editor of the Australian Law 
Times and subsequently of the Victorian 
Law Iteports. In addition he was the 
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author and joint author of several -works 
on legal subjects. 

In 1913 Duffy -was appointed a justice 
of the High Coint of Australia. The 
federal character of the Common-wealth 
constitution is such that the High Court 
is not infrequently called upon to pro- 
nounce upon constitutional issues of far- 
reaching importance, and DuSy -was a 
member of the court on the occasion of 
severalfamous decisions. In the Engineers’ 
case (1920), one of the most famous deci- 
sions in the history of Australian con- 
stitutional interpretation, the High Court 
ovemiled earlier decisions in which it had 
been held that State instrumentalities were 
not subject to the operation of federal law. 
Duffy was the sole dissentient, and in a 
short and closely reasoned judgement 
expounded a -view of the federal character 
of the consti-tution which denied -to Com- 
monwealth legislation a general power to 
bind the States as such. 

In an earlier, and almost equally famous, 
case, Farey v. Burcett (1916), decided in 
the course of the war of 1914-1918, Duffy 
also dissented. The majority there held 
that the defence power conferred by the 
constitution upon the Commonwealth 
supported the fixing of the price of bread. 
Duffy’s -view was that while the ambit of 
defence might be more extensive in time 
of war than in peace, a power to legislate 
■with respect to the naval and military 
defence of the Commonwealth did not 
justify a general regulation of the national 
economy. 

In general it may fairly be said that 
Duffy was unfavourable to an extended 
interpretation of Commonwealth powers. 
The two decisions already cited are per- 
haps the best illustration of this. Again, 
in cases invol-ving Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Comt powers, there is e-vident in 
Duffy’s judgemen-ts the same tendency to 
interpret these powers restrictively. On 
the other hand, towards the close of his 
judicial career, in the Clothing Factory 
case (1935), a decision invol-ving the inter- 
pretation of the defence power of the 
Commonwealth, Duffy was a party to the 
majority decision that the peace-time 
acti-vities of the Commonwealth Clothing 
Factory were authorized by the con- 
stitution. 

Duffy was appoin-ted K.C.M.G. in 1929, 
and in 1931, on Sir Isaac Isaacs becoming 
governor-general of the Commonwealth, 
he was raised to be chief justice of the 
High Coturt. He was sworn of the Privy 
Council in 1932, and resigned the office 


of chief justice in 1935. He died in Mel- 
bourne 29 July 1936. 

Duffy married in 1880 EUen Mary, 
daughter of John Richard Torr, -w’are- 
houseman, of Melbourne. He had six sons, 
three of whom predeceased their father, 
and one daughter, who also died before 
him. 

There is a portrait of Duffy by W. B. 
Meinnes in the High Court Buildings in 
Melbourne. 

[Attslralian Law Journal, October 1935 and 
August 1936; Commonwealth Law Reports; 
private information.] Zixman Ccwen. 

DUICE, HENRY EDWARD, first 
Baron Merrivaije (1855-1939), judge 
and politician, was the second son of 
William Edward Duke, then a clerk at the 
granite works at Walkhampton, South 
Devonshire, where Henry was bom 5 
November 1855. His mother was Eliza- 
beth Ann Lord. Without any advantage 
of family or fortune, he was educated 
locally, did not attend any public school, 
nor was he a member of any university. 
In early life he was a journalist on the 
Western Morning News, but he came up 
to London at the age of twenty-five, and 
entered the press gallery of the House of 
Commons. MTule there he read for the 
bar and was called by Gray’s Inn in 1885. 
He joined the Western circuit and acquired 
a considerable practice at assizes and in 
the local courts. His reputation as an 
advoeate soon reaehed London where he 
built up a large junior practiee and took 
silk in 1899. He was recorder of Devon- 
port and Pljunouth from 1897 to 1900, 
retaining the recordership of Devonport 
(which he held until 1914) when he became 
unionist member of parliament for Ply- 
mouth in 1900. He lost his seat in 1906 
but was returned for Exeter in January 
1910. In December 1910 his opponent 
headed the poll by fomr votes, but after a 
scmtiny Duke was awarded the seat by 
one vote and held it imtil 1918. 

At the height of his career at the bar 
Duke foimd himseff opposed to such 
famous advocates of the day as Sir Edward 
Clarke, Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) 
Carson, and Sir Rufus Isaacs (afterwards 
first Marquess of Reading) [qq.v.]. Al- 
though his industry and experience had 
given him a wealth of legal knowledge, 
he was better in cases -tried by judge and 
jury than by a judge alone. No one would 
dispute his claim -to be one of the finest 
nisi prius advocates of his time. He under- 
stood well the outlook and reactions of 
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the ordinary juryman. Tall, with a com- 
manding presence, he was a slow and 
deliberate speaker, and had a slight Devon- 
shire accent which attracted attention. 
In court he was always serious with a pro- 
found belief in the cause he was pleading. 
Above aU he was imperturbable and never 
upset when things appeared to go against 
him. As a cross-examiner he was formid- 
able, and often turned to the advantage 
of his client what had seemed to be a 
damaging answer. Among many famous 
cases in which Duke was engaged were 
those of Adam v. Ward (1914), a libel 
action brought against the permanent 
xmder-secretary of state for war, and the 
Slingshy baby (1915). In 1915 he was 
sworn of the Privy Council and was ap- 
pointed attorney-general to the Prince of 
Wales, a post which he held until 31 July 
191C. 

Duke did well in the House of Commons, 
achieving more success than lawyers usu- 
ally do in that assembly. During the early 
days of the coalition government of 1915 
he sat on the front opposition bench and 
greatly advanced his reputation by his 
speeches. In 1915 he presided over the 
royal commissions on the defence of the 
realm losses and on the liquor trade con- 
trol losses. Meanwhile affairs in Ireland 
had become critical. A citizen army had 
been enrolled, and broke out into rebel- 
lion on Easter Day 1910. The actual fight- 
ing was chiefly street fighting in Dublin 
and lasted a week, only about 2,000 rebels 
in all being engaged. The British troops 
lost 379 men, including 100 killed, while 
the rebel losses were trifling. The chief 
secretary for Ireland, Augustine Birrell 
[q.v.], resigned and the situation was 
extremely grave. It was in these circum- 
stances that, on 31 July 1910, Asquith 
appointed Duke chief secretary with a seat 
in the Cabinet. 

The chief secretaryship has been the 
graveyard of many reputations. IVhat- 
ever may be said of Duke’s tenure and 
administration of the olfice, it required 
high political courage and even a stern 
sense of duty to accept it at such a time 
and under such conditions. The govern- 
ment at once set on foot negotiations for 
an Irish settlement, but they failed, ns 
did also a convention of Irishmen called 
tmder government sanction which sat for 
nearly a year. Matters consequently went 
from bad to worse. Any attempt at 
concession or conciliation was regarded by 
the Simi Fein party as a sign of wcaknc-ss. 
Early in 1917 seditious propaganda had 


increased to' such an extent that both the 
military authorities and the police urged 
the need of strong measures, to wliich 
Duke steadily refused his sanction. All 
the incidents of those troublous times can- 
not be set out here. It was an impossible 
task which confronted the chief secretary. 
Sinn Fein continued to go from strength 
to strength, an Irish republican army was 
organized, and in May 1918 Duke resigned. 
Two views are taken of his Irish admini- 
stration. Both recognize that ‘the verdict 
on his Chief Secretaryship must be modi- 
fied by a due appreciation of his position 
as the representative of Coalition Ministries 
in a period of unexampled dilficulty’ [The 
Times, 22 May 1939]. His critics contend 
that his methods were too coneUiatorj', 
that he resorted to clemenc 3 ’' when a firm 
hand was called for. They say that he had 
no ‘imagination or breadth of view’ and 
that he lacked ‘appreciation of the Irish 
psj'chology. TIjc troubles of that time 
were not to be met by administrative 
routine, however conscientiously carried 
on’ [15fd.]. His supporters, and they were 
many, say that he was a high-minded 
English gentleman, that he did his best, 
and earned the esteem of all people of 
good will. History nnll probably find far 
more to commend than criticize in his 
career as chief secretary. He could not 
command success and it is dillloult to sec 
how he could have done better in the 
situation in which he found himself. 

On his retirement from Ireland, Duke 
was knighted and made a lord justice of 
appeal, an office which he held for eighteen 
months until he was appointed in Novem- 
ber 1919 president of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiraltj'' division of the High Court. 
The presidency is an office of great com- 
mercial and social importance, and Duke’s 
appointment was an excellent one. His 
natural seriousness admirably fitted him 
for the discharge of the duties of a divorce 
judge. He was dignified and efiicient. 
There were no ‘scenes’ in his court, no 
bandj-ing of jokes, no laughter during the 
hearing of a case. During his presidenej’ 
there was passed the Matrimonial Causes 
Act (1923) which placed the sexes on an 
equality as regards grounds for divorce. 
The work increased and necessitated the 
appointment of an additional judge in 
1925. Duke in his summings up and 
judgements showed great power in clari- 
fj’ing the issues and marshalling the facts. 
He was an urbane judge, always courteous 
to counsel. In the Admiraltj' Court he 
was satisfactory hut had not teclmical 
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knowledge. It fell to him to wind up the play the part of Dodor in the dramatic 
work ofthe Prize Court. He retired in 1933. version of his father’s novel, Tnlfiy, which 
Duke was raised to the peerage in 1925 was brought to the Haymarket Theatre, 
as Baron Merrivale, of Walkhampton in London, in October. He stayed with Tree 
the county of Devon. He was a devoted for just over four years, steadily perfect- 
member of Gray’s Inn, ser%dng as trea- ing his nonchalant style.- Two years (1899- 
surer in 1908 and 1927. He married in 1901) with jMrs. Patrick Campbell [q.v.j 
1876 Sarah (died 1914), daughter of John followed his long engagement mth Tree. 
Shorland, of Shrewsbury, and had one son. It was not, however, until November 
Edward (born 1883), who succeeded him 1902 that he established himself truly, 
as second baron, and one daughter. He In that month, at the Duke of York’s 
died in London 20 May 1939. Theatre, he played the part of the Hon. 

A portrait of Duke by Sir William Orpen Ernest Woolley in The Admirable Crichton, 
is at Gray’s Inn. a comedy by (Sir) J. M. Barrie [q.v.], and 

[The Times, 22 May 1939 ; Annual Register, nonchalance was now seen to be power. 
1939 ; E. H. Butcher in Graya (Gray’s Inn Thus he began an association with Barrie 
magazine), Easter Term 1940; personal which was to be highly beneficial to both 
knowledge.] Sankey. men: his tally of Barrie pieces was eight, 

including Peter Pan (in which he ‘created’ 
DU MAURIER, Sir GERALD the parts of Captain Hook and Mr. 
HUBERT EDWARD BUSSON (1873- Darling), What Every Woman Knows, and 
1934), actor-manager, was born 20 March Dear Bnitus. In 1910 du Maurier joined 
1873 at Hampstead, where he lived all Frank Curzon in the management of 
through his boyhood and young manhood Wyndham’s Theatre where he remained 
imtU his marriage in 1903, and whither he for fifteen years, except for a short break 
returned in 1916 and remained until he in 1918 when he became a cadet in the 
died. He was, as he himself said, essen- Irish Guards. After his separation from 
tially a cockney, but he was a Hampstead Curzon, he joined Gilbert Miller at the 
cockney, a cockney entirely different from St. James’s Theatre, his first production, 
all others. He was extraordinary among Frederick Lonsdale’s The Last of Mrs, 
these unique cockneys for several reasons. Cheyney (1925), being immensely suc- 
His father, George Louis Palmella Busson cessful. 

du Maurier [q.v.], although the son of a Du Maurier was knighted in 1922, and 
naturalized British subject, was a French- died in London after an operation 11 April 
man, born in Paris and married to an 1934. His wife, Muriel, herself an actress, 
Englishwoman, Emma, daughter of Wil- daughter of Harry Beaumont, a solicitor, 
liam Wightivick. was playing with him in The Admirable 

Gerald du Maurier, the younger son and Crichton at the time of their engagement, 
youngest child in a family of five, was They had tlu-ee daughters, of whom the 
educated at Harrow. At first indeter- second. Daphne, is a widely popular novel- 
minate about his career, he decided that ist and has -written successful plays, 
as he had been successful in amateur Du IMaurier, who, in addition to intro- 
theatrical performances, he might as well ducing a style of acting which is now over- 
go on to the professional stage. The deci- common and almost routine, was a very 
sion was as casual as his style of acting, skilful producer of plays, had a singularly 
a deceptive style, since it caused shallow- successful career in the theatre. His 
minded people to tliink that he ‘was daughter Daphne -^vrote of him ‘he did 
always himself’ and to overlook the not know what it was to wait at stage 
remarkable -technique which he brought doors to interview managers and beg for 
to this easy, casual performance. His a part in a new production’. If his good 
first appearance was made at the Garrick fortune began to flicker in the last year 
Theatre on 6 January 1894, as Fritz a or two of his life, it was because he be- 
waiter, in An Old Jew by Sydney Grundy, came careless of his performance. His 
The management was that of (Sir) John moods were unusually variable, but he 
Hare [q.v.], and du Maurier appeared rallied easily from despondency and was 
under it because his father and Hare were good company, especially when he cxer- 
friends. He remained irith Hare for six cised liis gift of mimicry. His family affec- 
months, went on tour -with (Sir) Jolmston tion was strong, and he was deeply 
Forbes-Robertson [q.v.], and then , in distressed bj”^ the death in action in 1915 
September 1895 joined (Sir) Herbert of his brother Guy, a professional soldier 
Beerbohm Tree [q.v.] at Manchester, to who had, unexpectedly, VTitten a play, 
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An Englishman's Home, •which -was remark- 
ably successful when Gerald produced it 
in 1909 ; and the deaths of his sisters and 
of his mother distressed him no less. His 
standard, as a theatre manager, was good, 
although not of the highest order. His 
profile, he declared, was against liim, and 
debarred him from poetic drama and 
tragedy. But he read poetry aloud very 
charmingly, and might, if he had trusted 
liimself more, have aspired' to greater 
heights than he achieved. 

There are portraits of du Maurier by 
Harrington Mann and John Collier in the 
possession of his •widow. Another por- 
trait by Collier is in the Public Library at 
Hhmpstead. A portrait by Augustus John 
was last heard of in the United States of 
America. A cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair, 25 December 1907. 

[The Times, 12 April 1034; Daphne du 
Maurier, Gerald; A Portrait, 1934; personal 
knowledge.] St. John Ervine. 

DUNDONALD , twelfth Earl of (1852- 
1935), lieutenant-general. [See Coch- 
rane, Douglas Mackinnon Bailue I 
Hamilton.] ■ 

DUVEEN, JOSEPH, Baron Duveen, 
of Millbanli (1869-1939), art dealer, 
patron, and trustee, was born at Hull 
14 October 1809, the eldest of the ten sons 
and four daughters of (Sir) Joseph Joel 
Duveen [q.v.], by his wife, Rosetta, 
daughter of Abraham Barnett, of Hull. 
He was educated privately, and at the age 
of seventeen entered his father’s business, 
which had dealt chiefly -Nvith oriental 
porcelain and objects of art. He quickly 
visualized the vast possibilities of buying 
pietures by the great masters from Europe 
and selling them in America, thus adding 
enormously to the activities of the busi- 
ness, which became the most prominent 
in the art -trade. His intense energy and 
salesmanship made him the world’s fore- 
most dealer, and liis transactions were on a 
scale that was until then unprecedented. 
He paid £60,900 for the small Romney 
portrait of Mrs. Bromley Davenport; 
£77,700 for the Laivrence portrait of 
‘Pinkie’ (Mary Moulton Barrett); and 
£73,500 for Gainsborough’s ‘Harvest Wag- 
gon’. Besides these auction purchases he 
acquired privately whole collections at 
immense sums, such as those of Oscar 
Hainauer from Berlin (1906) ;theRodolphc 
Kann collection from Paris (1907) ; the 
Maurice Ivann collection (Rembrandt and 


Boucher rooms,- 1909); the Morgan col- 
lection of Chinese porcelain, eighteenth- 
century furniture, and the great Fragonard 
room which is now in the Prick Museum 
in New York (1914); Robert Henry 
Benson’s collection of Italian pictures 
(1927); the Gustav Dreyfus collection of 
I-talian sculpture, bronzes, etc. (1930); 
and Lord Hillingdon’s collection of S6-vtcs 
porcelain and furniture (1936); also the 
two superb Raphael Madonnas of 1504 
and 1508 which he purchased from Pans- 
hanger (Lady Desborough’s collection, 
1914 and 1928); Gainsborough’s ‘Blue 
Boy ’from the DukeofWestminster (1921); 
and the Giorgione from Lord Allendale 
(1937). These and many other treasures 
passed to such prominent collectors as 
Benjamin Altmann, Jules S.Bache, Henry 
Clay Frick, Henry E. Huntington, Samuel 
H. Kress, Andrew Mellon, Mrs. Hamilton 
Rice, and Joseph E. Widener, and were 
presented by them either as collections 
where formed, or as part of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., and 
other public galleries and museums in 
America. 

Duveen’s art benefactions to this coun- 
try were on a princely scale. In addition 
to many valuable pictures and works of 
art, including Hogarth’s ‘The Graham 
Children’, Correggio’s ‘Christ Taking 
Leave of His Mother’, J. S. Sargent’s 
‘Mme. Gautreau’, and Mr. Augustus 
John’s ‘Mme. Suggia’, which he presented 
to the national collections, he gave to the 
Tate Gallery in 1920 several galleries for 
modern foreign art and one devoted to 
the work of Sargent, and in 1937 a new' 
building comprising three large and two 
smaller galleries for modern sculpture ; to 
the National Gallery in 1932 a gallery 
for Italian primitives; to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1933 an extension; 
and -to the British Museum a gallery for 
the Elgin marbles. He also bore the cost 
of the decorations at the Wallace Col- 
lection and of Rex Mfliistler’s mural 
decorations at the Tate, and was a generous 
contributor to the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund. He founded, financed, and 
organized the British Artists Exhibitions 
Organization for the encouragement of 
lesser loiown British artists; and in 1931 
he endowed a chair for the history of art 
in London University. 

Duveen was a trustee of the Wallace 
Collection from 1925; of the National 
Gallery from 1929 to 1936; and of the 
National Portrait Gallery from 1933. lie 
was an honorary member of the council 
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of the National Art-Collections Fund and 
of the Council of the British School at 
Rome. He was director of the American 
Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, 
New York City ; a trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York ; and honorary 
correspondent of the Conunissions of 
Ancient and Modern Art of the Royal 
Belgium Museum of Fine Art. In 1929 he 
was presented with the freedom of the 
city of Hull. He received foreign decora- 
tions from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Serbia, and Hungary. He was knighted 
in 1919, created a baronet in 1927, and 
raised to the peerage as Baron Duveen, 
of MUlbank (commemorating his long 
association -with the Tate Gallery) in 1933. 

Duveen married in 1899 Elsie, daughter 
of Gustav Salamon, of New York. She 
survived him with their only child, a 
daughter. The peerage therefore became 
extinct on his death, which took place in 
London 25 May 1939. 

There is a pencil drawing of Duveen 
by W. E. Tittle, and also a stone bust by 
Sir W. Reid Dick, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

{The Times, 26 May 1939 ; A. C. R. Carter, 
Zei Me Tell You, 1940 ; Auction and exhibi- 
tion catalogues ; personal knowledge.] 

Alec Mahtin. 

DYICB, Sir IVILLIAM HART, seventh 
baronet (1837-1931), politician, was born 
at East Hall, Orpin^on, Kent, 7 August 
1837, the second son of (Sir) Percyvall 
Hart Dyke, sixth baronet, of LuUingstone 
Castle, Eynesford, Kent, by his wife, Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of Jolm Wells, of 
Bickley Park, Kent. He was educated at 
Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. 

At Oxford Dyke was the most famous 
rackets player of his day. He played for 
four years against Cambridge, and won 
every match, both doubles and singles. 
In 1862 he challenged Francis Erwood, 
the professional at Woolwich and holder 
of the world’s championship, and won by 
four games to two at Woolwich and by 
four games to one at the old Prince’s Club 
in Hans Place, Chelsea. To him was due 
the starting of the public schools’ rackets 
championship. He was very fond of 
tennis and kept up the game at Prince’s 
Club, Knightsbridge, until he was well 
past his seventieth year. He was also an 
originator of lawn tennis. In 1873, a year 
before Major W. C. Wingfield took out, a 
patent for ‘Sphairistike’, Dyke and two 
friends laid out a court at LuUingstone 
Castle and played the first game. 


Although Dyke wished to enter the 
navy, he acquiesced in his father’s desire 
that he should go into parliament. He 
was elected conservative member for West 
Kent in 1865 and represented Mid Kent 
from 1868 to 1885. Before the general 
election in the last-named year he was 
candidate for the Medway division, 
regarded as a safe seat,' but he was soli- 
cited to contest the Dartford division, 
considered a probable liberal division, and 
was returned at the head of the poll ; and 
he sat for Dartford until the liberal revival 
of 1906, when he was defeated and retired 
from parliament into private life. In 1868 
he was appointed a whip and in 1874 he 
was promoted to be chief whip as patron- 
age secretary to the Treasury. In this 
capacity, known as ‘Billy Dyke’, he had 
great influence with his party and was 
esteemed by liis opponents. He was sworn 
of the Privy Council in 1880. 

In 1885, when Lord Salisbury came into 
office for a few months, Dyke was ap- 
pointed chief secretary for Ireland and 
sworn of the Irish Privy Council. During 
this administration the Ashbourne Act 
was passed. In Salisbury’s second admini- 
stration he was appointed vice-president 
of the committee of council on education 
(1887-1892). He established a reputation 
as an efficient and conscientious admini- 
strator and was partly responsible for the 
code of 1890 wWch was the first step in 
the aboUtion of the system of ‘payment 
by results’. During its passage through 
the House of Commons he was in charge 
of the free education bUl. 

Dyke, who succeeded his father in 1875, 
spent practicaUy his whole life in Kent, 
being alderman of the county councU as 
weU as deputy-lieutenant. He married in 
1870 Lady Enuly Caroline, elder daughter 
of John WiUiam Montagu, seventh Earl of 
Sandwich. They celebrated their diamond 
wedding. They had three sons, the two 
elder of whom predeceased their father, 
the second in infancy, and three daughters. 
Dyke died at LuUingstone Castle 3 July 
1931 in his ninety-fourth year, and was 
succeeded as eighth baronet by his 
youngest son, Oliver Hamilton Augustus 
(bom 1885). 

[The Times, 4 July 1931.] 

E. I. Carlyle. 

DYSON, Sm FRANK (WATSON) 
(1868-1939), astronomer, was bom at 
Measham, near Ashby de la Zouche, 

8 January 1868, the eldest child in a 
family of four sons and three daughters 
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of Watson Dyson, a Baptist minister, by 
his wife, Frances, daughter of James 
Dodwell, of Long Crendon, Buckingham- 
shire. Educated at Bradford Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being a scholar of the latter, he was 
second %vrangler in the mathematical tri- 
pos of 1889 and in 1891 was first Smith’s 
prizeman and was elected a fellow of liis 
college. In 1892 he was awarded an Isaac 
Newlon studentship for research in astro- 
nomy. In 1894 he was selected by the 
astronomer royal, (Sir) W. H. M. Christie 
[q.v.], to fill the post of chief assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greemvich. The 
choice proved a singularly happy one and 
Dyson devoted himself with energy and 
enthusiasm to the advancement of practi- 
cal astronomy. His first task was to take 
charge of the Greenwich share in the great 
international co-operative scheme for the 
preparation of a star-catalogue and star- 
map of the whole sky. This work brought 
home to him the need of an increase in 
loiowledge of the motions of the stars. He 
therefore undertook, rvith William Grasset 
Thackeray, a new reduction of the 27,000 
observations of more than 4,000 circum- 
polar stars made at Blackheath between 
1806 and 1819 by Stephen Groombridge 
[q.v.]. The stars were re-observ’ed at 
Greenwch and their motions were derived. 
This work made an important addition to 
the knowledge of stellar motions, which it 
extended to fainter stars. 

In 1906 Dyson was appointed astro- 
nomer royal for Scotland. He made 
investigations of stellar motions in rela- 
tion to the distances and luminosities of 
the stars and to their distribution in space. 
He showed that the phenomenon of star 
streaming, which had been announced by 
Jacobus Cornelius Kaptejm in 1004, was 
confirmed by stars of large proper-motion. 

In 1910, on the retirement of Christie, 
Dyson returned to Greenwich as astro- 
nomer royal and from then until his retire- 
ment in 1933 a description of his W’ork is 
largely a description of the work of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. Tliis 
was extended in many new directions : the 
determination of stellar parallaxes and 
proper-motions by photographic methods, 
of stellar magnitudes, of effective wave- 
lengths, and of temperatures were under- 
taken. Particular attention was given to 
the reduction and discussion of meridian 
observations, the programmes of observ’a- 
tion being chosen with care to meet the 
needs of practical astronomy. Sanction 
was obtained for the construction of a 


new transit circle of the highest modern 
standard. The time service was greatly 
improved and clocks of a new type, known 
as frce-pendulum clocks, of much higher 
precision than earlier clocks, were installed 
as the standards of time. In 1924 the 
distribution through the British Broad- 
casting Corporation of time signals from 
Greenwich was begun, and in 1927 from 
the Post Office wareless station at Rugby 
the transmission of wireless time signals 
of world-wide range for the benefit of 
shipping was inaugurated. Dyson was for 
many years president of the British Horo- 
logical Institute, which awarded him its 
gold medal in 1928. He was also twice 
master of the Clockmakers’ Company. 
Under his direction the prestige of the 
Royal Observatory was greatly enhanced. 

Dyson was keenly interested in total 
eclipses of the sun. He observed the 
eclipses of 1900 in Portugal, 1901 in 
Sumatra, 1905 in Tunis, 1912 in Paris, 
1927 at Giggleswick, and 1932 in the 
United States of America, and he made 
important contributions to the loiowledge 
of the spectra of the sun’s chromosphere 
and corona. He organized the two expedi- 
tions, one from Greemvich and one from 
Cambridge, to test, at the eclipse of 1919, 
Dr. Albert Einstein’s prediction of the 
deflexion of star-light in the sun’s gravita- 
tional field. The successful resifits ob- 
tained by these expeditions confirmed the 
prediction and did much to secure general 
acceptance of Dr. Einstein’s generalized 
theory of relativity. 

Dyson took a prominent part in the rc- 
eonstitution of international seicntific co- 
operation after the war of 1914-1918 
tlirough the International Research Coun- 
cil and in the formation of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union, of which he 
was president for the period 1928—1932. 
A gift in 1931 by Mr. IV. Johnston Yapp 
to the Royal Observntory of a fine 36-inch 
reflecting telescope to commemorate the 
I great services of Dj'son as astronomer 
royal was gratefully accepted by the lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty and is a 
fitting memorial of his important con- 
tributions to astronomy. He was presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society 
from 1011 to 1913, and of the British 
Astronomical Association from 1916 to 
1918, and from 1913 to 1914vice-pre.sidcnt 
of the Royal Society, of which he had been 
elected a fellow in 1901. He was awarded 
a Royal medal of the Royal Society in 
1921, the Bnice gold medal of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific in 1922, and 
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the gold medal of the Royal Astronomieal 
Society in 1925. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Durham, Leeds, 
Toronto, Perth, and Melbourne, and was 
foreign or corresponding member of various 
academies. He was knighted in 1915 and 
appointed K.B.E. in 1926. 

Dyson was a man of engaging personality 
and of singular charm of manner. He 
married in 1894 Caroline Bisset (died 
1937), daughter of Palemon Best, M.B., 
J.P., of Louth, Lincolnshire, and had two 
sons and six daughters. He died at sea 
25 May 1939, when returning from a visit 
to Australia. 

[The Times, 26 May 1939 ; Obiliiary Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 8, January 
1940 (portrait) ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] H. Spencer Jones. 

DYSON, WHXIAIM HENRY (WH^L) 
(1880-1938), cartoonist and etcher, was 
iborn at Ballarat, Australia, 3 September 
1880, the sixth son of George Arthur 
Dyson, traveller, who came from London, 
by his wife, Jane, daughter of Ambrose 
ISIayall, cotton spinner, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. He was educated at Melbourne. 
He began with caricatures, working first 
for the Sydney Bulletin and later for Lone 
Hand, Gad Fly, and Clarion. In 1909 he 
came to London as a cartoonist, and his 
first work to be published in England was 
in the Nat) Age of A. R. Orage [q.v.], who 
in due course indoctrinated him with the 
social credit theories of Major Clifford 
Hugh Douglas, of which he became an 
ardent and brilliant exponent. 

There followed contributions to the 
Weekly Dispatch, the TT^rW, the Daily 
Chronicle, the Daily Sketch, and the Daily 
Herald. In the last-named (in which his 
first cartoon appeared in 1913) Dyson 
found his true vehicle, for he had an 
extremely radical outlook ■which often 
expressed itself in bitter attacks on the 
propertied classes. He was therefore able 
to lend powerful aid to the Daily Herald 
in its formative years. 

Diming the war of 1914—1918 Dyson 
became an official artist on the western 
front, and in 1918 a collection of his war 
draivings was shown at the Leicester 
Galleries, London. He returned to the 
Daily Herald, but in 1925 went back to 
Australia. Although he was on the staff 
of the Melbourne Herald, he had the 
notion of concentrating upon pure art 
as an etcher. In 1930 he went to New 
York with a selection of his etchings. 


Edge 

which were successfully exhibited there; 
and in November of the same year he 
showed them at .the St. George’s Gallery, 
Hanover Square, London. These etchings 
display great beauty of line, and many 
of them are humorous literary com- 
mentaries. 

But British labour was engaged in 
fierce political strife, and in August 1931 
Dyson gave up all ideas of artistic detach- 
ment and rejoined the Daily Herald. He 
remained a valued contributor to that 
journal up to the day of liis death, which 
occurred from heart failure 21 January 
1938 after a morning’s painting in his 
Chelsea studio. 

Dyson was an inveterate castigator of 
greed, snobbery, and militarism, and some 
of his best cartoons had that power of 
seeing phenomena sub specie aetemitaiis 
which gives distinction to pictorial satire. 
He was, indeed, one of the noteworthy 
cartoonists of his age, although his com- 
position was often diffuse and formal 
design was not his strong point. His 
bitterness was resented for causes, and in 
his personal relationships he was quiet, 
modest, and friendly. 

Dyson was very sensitive to the needs 
of his less fortunate fellow artists, and was 
a champion of British art against detrac- 
tors who seemed to him over-fond of 
foreign products. His advocacy of social 
credit found literary expression in a book, 
Artist Among the Bankers, published in 
1933. 

Dyson married in 1910 Ruby Lindsay, 
an Australian artist whose works were 
signed ‘Ruby Lind’. She died in 1919, 
leaving one daughter, Bet'ty, who in her 
turn became an artist. 

A portrait in oils of Dyson by T. C. 
Dugdale is in the possession of the artist. 

[The Times, 22 January 1938 ; Daily Herald, 
22, 24, and 25 Januarj' 1938, 4 November 
1930 ; Manchester Guardian, 22 Januarj' 1938 ; 
W. H. Stevenson in supplement to Labour, 
Februarj' 1938.] Herbert B. Gbimsditch. 

EDGE, SELIVYN FRANCIS (1868- 
1940), pioneer motorist, was bom at 
Concord, Sydney, New South Wales, 29 
March 1868, the son of Alexander Ernest 
Edge, by liis wife, Annie Charlotte Sharp. 
He was brought to England in 1871 and 
educa'tcd at Belvedere House College, 
UpperNorwood, London. Hewasintended 
for the army, but was attracted by 
bicycling, and after winning, at the age of 
nineteen, the Westerham HiU climb on 
a ‘safety’ bicycle, entered the bicycle 
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business, obtaining employment wth the 
Rudge Company and afterwards with the 
Dunlop Tyre Company, of which he be- 
came manager. 

Edge left the Dunlop Company in 1896 
and turned to the motor-car, which in that 
year was emancipated from the red flag. 
Besides introducing foreign makes, such 
as the De Dion-Bouton and the Gladiator, 
to the British market, he took a share in 
promoting the manufacture of motor-cars 
in this country, where at that time the 
industry was non-existent, by inducing 
Montague Stanley Napier, of D. Napier & 
Son, makers of mint machinery, to take 
up motor-car manufacture. Through S. F. 
Edge, Limited, a company in which he 
was the principal shareholder, he managed 
the sales of Napier cars, and by driving 
them in races and competitions and by 
vigorous use of other arts of publicity did 
much to increase their popularity. His 
wide experience as a driver and liis know- 
ledge of the trend of public taste also 
enabled him to influence the Napier firm 
both in its general policy and in respect of 
such mechanical details as the number of 
cylinders in its engines, the adoption of 
battery and coil in preference to hot-tube 
ignition, and the use of the propeller shaft 
in place of chains for the final drive to the 
rear wheels. 

The first Napier engine to be put on the 
road, a two-cylinder model of 8 h.p., was 
fitted in the Panliard and Levassor car 
No. 8 which had obtained second place in 
the Paris-Marseilles race of 1890. This car 
was bought by Edge in 1898 and he drove 
it, with the new engine, in the trials 
between Southall and Stokenchurch or- 
ganized by the Automobile Club in 1899. 
In the following year he drove the first 
complete Napier car, also of 8 h.p., in the 
same club’s 1,000 miles trials over roads 
in Great Britain, and in 1902 he won the 
Gordon-Bennett cup with a four-cylinder 
Napier of SO h.p. in a race from Paris to 
Innsbruck. His powers of physical en- 
durance were shown by his feat in 1007 
of driving a six-cylinder Napier of 00 h.p. 
round the track at Brooklands continu- 
ously for twenty-four horns at an average 
speed of aU but sixty-six miles an hour. In 
motor-boat racing he had several notable 
successes, boats fitted with Napier engines 
•\vinning the British International (Harms- 
worth) trophy at Queenstown ^vith Napier 
I in 1003 and off Ryde with Napier Minor 
in 1904, the Kaiser’s Cup at Kiel in 1004, 
and the Cliampionship of the Sea at Monaco 
in 1900. 


In 1912 Edge sold Ms interest in S. F. 
Edge, Limited, to the Napier Company, 
one condition of the sale being that he 
should keep out of the motor-car trade for 
seven years. He then devoted Mmself to 
agricultural pursuits in Sussex, in par- 
ticular the breeding of pedigree pigs on a 
large scale. A pioneer in the use of 
mechanical traction on the farm, he was 
appointed controller of the agricultural 
machinery department of the Ministry of 
Munitions in 1917, but did not hold the 
position long, work in a government office 
not being congenial to his energetic and 
impulsive temperament. In 1921 he re- 
turned to the motor-ear business with the 
A. C. (Acedes) car, but the venture did not 
prove a financial success. In 1934 he 
published My Motoring Reminiscences. 

Edge was twice married : first, in 1892 
to Eleanor Rose (who predeceased Mm), 
daughter of John Sharp, warehouseman ; 
and secondly, in 1917 to Mjora Caroline, 
daughter of Jolm Martin, and had two 
daughters. He died at Eastbourne 12 
February 1940. 

[The Times, 13 February 1040; Engineer 
and Engineering, 16 February 1040; S.' F. 
Edge, My Motoring Reminiseenees, 1034; 
Claude Johnson, The Early History of Motor- 
ing [n.d.] ; private information.] 

H. M. Ross. 

EDWARDS, ALFRED GEORGE 
(1848-1937), successively bishop of St. 
Asaph and first archbishop of Wales, was 
born 2 November 1848 at the Bryn, a 
small manor house used as the rectory of 
Uanymawddwy, a remote, wide-spreading, 
mountain parish in Merionethsliire. He 
was the youngest son of William Edwards, 
later vicar of Llangollen, by his wife, 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Wood, of 
Painswick. Alfred Edwards’s family was 
typically Welsh in its strongly clerical 
character. His grandfather was a devout 
churclunan, three of whose four sons be- 
came clergymen in Welsh parishes. His 
home background was austere, but culti- 
vated. His father’s income never reached 
£450 a year. Edwards, after only one 
year (1800-1861) at Llandovery College, 
went to Jesus College, Oxford, with an 
exhibition which brought up Ms income 
to £75 for his first year; in his last 
t>yo years it was £140. After taking his 
degree in 1874 he became second master 
at Llandoverj' and in the following year 
headmaster, an appointment that he owed 
to Ms Icnowledgc of AVclsh. Tlie task was 
formidable ; but Edwards was equal to it. 
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In five years’ time the numbers had risen 
from 27 to 178 ; a large percentage of the 
boys were going to Oxford and Cambridge ; 
scholarships were won at both universities. 
After eleven years of strenuous work 
Edwards, who had been ordained deacon 
in 1874 and priest in 1875, was, in 1885, 
appointed chaplain and secretary to Basil 
Jones, bishop of St. Da^dd’s, and also 
accepted one of the two vicarages of 
Carmarthen. 

In 1889 Edwards was chosen bishop of 
St. Asaph on the recommendation of Lord 
Salisbury. It was a critical moment in 
the liistory of Wales. Social discontents 
were becoming clamant. In the mid- 
nineteenth century the small farmers had 
had a severe struggle to make ends meet ; 
in the coal-ipines great fortunes were 
made, but the lot of the workers was 
harsh; education was at a low ebb. The 
social cleavage was accentuated by the 
difference of ecclesiastical allegiance. By 
1889 things had changed vastly for the 
better. The work of Bishops Connop 
Thirlwall, Alfred Ollivant, and T. V. Short 
[qq.v.] had borne fruit in a widespread 
system of Church schools, restored 
churches, and quickened religious life. But 
the evil memory remained. Political 
strategy canalized these memories by con- 
centrating discontent upon the Established 
Chmrch. The year before Edwards became' 
bishop of St. Asaph the destruction of ‘the 
English estabhshment in Wales’ had been 
declared by Stuart Rendel, the leader of 
the Welsh party in the House of Com- 
mons, to be the first objective of the 
liberal party. This controversy dominated 
Edwards’s episcopate of forty-five years. 
Even before he became bishop he had been 
active (in London no less than in IVales) 
in defending the Welsh Church. The first 
stage was completed when the fall of Lord 
Rosebery’s government in 1895 swept 
away a disestablishment bill of a most 
drastic character. 

Edwards took a leading part m another 
controversy which then came to the fore. 
The Education Act of 1902 introduced 
order into the field of education; but it 
left unsolved the grievances connected 
with religious instruction. Edwards, as 
a former schoolmaster, took an indepen- 
dent line. After consultation ■with Lloyd 
George and (Sir) Robert Morant [q.v.], he 
introduced a series of bills designed both 
to placate the Welsh coimty coimcils, 
which were penalizing Church schools, and 
also to establish religious instruction on 
a wider basis. They prowded for religious 


instruction in all schools, freedom for the 
teacher, and the 'transference of aU build- 
ings to 'the State. His efforts failed largely 
because Church opinion thought more of 
the preservation of Church schools than of 
the extension of religious teaching to State 
schools. 

The return of the liberal party to power 
in 1906 brought the question of the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church to the 
front again. To Edwards and to John 
Owen, bishop of St. David’s [q.v.], fell the 
leadership in the struggle for the defence 
of the Church in Wales. Once again the 
task of negotiation with political leaders 
was left to Edwards. Despite the outbreak 
of war, the bill disestablishing the Church 
in Wales and Monmouthshire passed into 
law in September 1914, although in the 
foUo'wing July disestablishment was post- 
poned by an order in council imtil the end 
of the war. From that time onwards 
Edwards devoted his energies to securing 
better -terms for the Church than those 
which the bill had originally proposed. He 
was between two fires. The Welsh members 
of parhament insisted upon the biU. A 
group of loyal friends of the Church,, 
headed by Lord Robert CecU, were de- 
manding repeal. In the last stages 
Edward maintained close contact ■with 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law, ha-ving 
been given complete power to act by the 
governing body which had heen set up for 
the Church in -Wales in October 1917. The 
Welsh Church Temporalities Act, passed 
in August 1919, gave more generous terms. 
If the Welsh Church emerged from the 
struggle consolida-ted by reason of i'ts 
freedom, and, although poorer, not crip- 
pled, much of the credit must go to 
Edwards’s skill as a negotiator. 

In April 1920 Edwards was elected the 
first archbishop of Wales. His remaining 
years were occupied -with the hea-vy task 
of reorganization, which included the 
creation of -two new sees, Monmouth, and 
Swansea and Brecon, and the consolida- 
tion of the finances of the Church. He 
retired in 1934, and died at St. Asaph 
22 July 1937. In 1920 he received hono- 
rary degrees from the imiversities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Wales, and was 
elected an honorary fellow of his college. 
It was fortuna-te for the Church in Wales 
that, at the crisis of its fate, it threw up a 
leader who combined absolute devotion 
■to his Church and the land of his fathers 
■with a determined ■will, an alert and supple 
mind, and a ■wide outlook on the needs of 
the hour. 
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Edwards was married three times ; first, 
in 1875 to Caroline Elizabeth (died 1884), 
daughter of Edward Edwards, of Llan- 
gollen, and had three sons and two 
daughters; the second son and younger 
daughter predeceased their father ; second- 
ly, in 188G to Mary Laidley (died 1912), 
youngest daughter of Watts John Garland, 
of Lisbon and Worgret, near Wareham, 
Dorset, and had one son, who was killed 
in action in 1915, and one daughter; 
thirdly, in 1917 to Margaret, daughter of 
John Richard Armitstead, vicar of Sand- 
bach. 

There is a portrait of Edwards {aelat. 
45) by (Sir) W. Q. Orohardson in the 
possession of Captain Harold Edwards, 
Bryn Arthur, St. Asaph, and a copy by the 
artist is at the Palace, St. Asaph. Another 
portrait {aelat. 74), by St. Helier Lander, 
is in the hall of Howell’s School, Denbigh. 

{The Times, 23 July 1937 ; A. G. Edwards, 
Memories, 1927 ; George Lorry, Alfred George 
Edwards, Archbishop o/ TPo/cs, 1940 ; personal 
knowledge.] A. S. Duncan-Jones. 

ELGAR, Sm EDWARD WILLIAIVI, 
baronet (1857-1934), composer, was born 
at Broadheath, near Worcester, 2 June 
1857, the fifth child and eldest surviving 
son of William Henry Elgar, by his wife, 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Greening, of 
Weston, Herefordshire. The father, who 
came from Dover, settled in Worcester in 
1841, and was for many years organist of 
St. George’s Roman Catholic church there, i 
During that time he established a music ' 
shop in the city. 

Edward Elgar was brought up in aj 
family where there was much talk of music 
and in a district where there was regular 
music-making. He often sat 'with his 
father in the organ-loft at St. George’s and 
after a time played the organ there, 
eventually succeeding his father as organ- 
ist (1885-1889). He went to a local teacher 
for \dolin lessons and realized one of his 
earliest ambitions when, as a violinist, he 
joined the orchestra of the Worcester GIcc 
Club, and, like his father, played in the 
orchestra at the meetings of the Three 
Choirs. Soon after his coming of age, 
Elgar was conducting some of the local 
concerts, with members of his family in 
the orchestra. Worlcs by Mozart, Rossini, 
and others were played, but first of all 
had to be arranged by the young conductor 
for the slender orchestra of the club. By 
trial and experience he began to learn how 
to transfer a part ^vTitten for one instni- 
ment to another, and how to treat the 


orchestral garment at his disposal so that 
it did not seem too threadbare. 

Elgar’s education insisted chiefly upon 
self-reliance. He had been to a kinder- 
garten and later to a boys’ school, Littleton 
House, near Worcester, where during a 
scripture lesson he formed the first dim 
resolve to compose one day a work on the 
subject of Christ’s'Apostles. He left school 
at the age of fifteen and for a short time 
served as an apprentice in a solicitor’s 
office. Then he had the idea of becoming 
a solo -sdolinist and began to give lessons 
with the intention of saving enough money 
to have violin lessons himself in London 
from a good teacher. Everything had to be 
worked out carefully in terms of money, 
and at length in 1877, ‘living on two bags 
of nuts a day’, as he himself used to 
describe the venture, he embarked on a 
series of ^^olin lessons from Adolf Pollitzer. 
As a result he found himself gradually 
coming to the decision that he ■would 
devote his life and thought, not to the 
mastery of the violin, but to the composi- 
tion of music. 

But the knowledge •which Elgar had 
gained was casual. He began to perceive 
that, if he would realize his dreams, it was 
not enough to continue arranging music 
for the Glee Club and the Worcestershire 
County Asylum band. He studied Mozart 
and, by stern application, taught himself 
the externals of symphonic form. He went 
to Leipzig for tw’o weeks in 1882 and heard 
all the music available there. Not long 
afterwards, in 1883, an orchestral compo- 
sition of his called ‘Intermezzo: Serenade 
Mauresque’ was performed at a Birming- 
ham concert, 

A visit by Dvofdk to England must bo 
regarded as one of the early influences in 
Elgar’s life, not in the matter of style but 
as an incident ■which stirred the young 
composer’s enthusiasm. Another influence 
can be dated from 1880 when Miss Caroline 
Alice Roberts came to him as a pupil. She 
was the only daughter of Sir Henry Gee 
Roberts [q.v,], and they ■were married in 
1889. The Elgars settled in London, but 
in 1891 they moved to Malvern and thence 
(1904) to Hereford, where they remained 
until 1911. In 1912 they made their head- 
quarters at Severn House, Hampstead, 
■where they remained until Lady Elgar’s 
death eight years later. 

It was about the time of his marriage 
that Elgar, encouraged by his -wife, de- 
cided to give most of his time to composi- 
tion. Without a doubt, his wife’s belief 
in his genius was .a prime factor in his 
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development at this period. The develop- 
ment was not spectacular but very sure. He 
began to tliinlc in terms of the larger forms 
of composition. For the Worcester festival 
of 1890 he was ready •svith the ‘Froissart’ 
overture. Three 'years later (1893) he had 
finished a work which he described as ‘a 
symphony for chorus and orchestra’ 
called ‘The Black Knight’, and in another 
three years (1896) he had completed his 
first oratorio, ‘The Light of Life’, and his 
choral work, ‘Scenes from the Saga of King 
Olaf’. It was in this last work that Elgar 
became fully confident of his powers, and 
in 1899 he produced a work, ‘Variations 
on an original theme for orchestra’, gener- 
ally knovu by the title ‘Enigma varia- 
tions’, which left no more doubt in the 
pubhc estimation of his genius. This fine 
work, wliich has become one of the best 
kno'\vn of all Elgar’s orchestral composi- 
tions, was first played under Hans Richter 
in 1899. When Sir Arthur Sullivan died in 
1900 it became apparent to many that 
Elgar, although a composer of another 
build, was his true successor as first 
musician of the land. It was in that year 
that his masterpiece appeared, the oratorio 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’, a setting of part 
of Newman’s poem. Tliis was first per- 
formed on 3 October at the Birmingham 
festival under Richter. The performance 
itself was disappointingly below standard, 
but after the work had been given in 
Germany with a German translation of the 
text (at Diisseldorf in 1901 and again in 
1902) -with Julius Biiths as conductor, it 
was accepted at its proper worth in the 
composer’s own country. Itwas'Gerontius’ 
which moved Richard Strauss to drink to 
the success of ‘the first English progres- 
sive musician, Meister Elgar’. Meanwhile 
the university of Cambridge had antici- 
pated this toast by conferring upon Elgar 
in 1900 the honorary degree of doctor of 
music. 

This was the beginning of Elgar’s mort 
sustained period of creative energj'- and it 
lasted until 1920, which was the year of 
his wife’s death. From time to time he 
turned aside to the smaller forms and 
produced songs, incidental music for plays, 
and music for occasions (the ‘Coronation 
Ode’, 1902, and the ‘Coronation March’, 
1911), but for the most part during these 
years he was at work upon some full scale 
Orchestral or choral work. The unfolding 
of his genius showed him to be essentially 
a symphonic writer. This was already to 
be discerned in the oratorios ‘The Apostles’ 
(1903) and ‘The Kingdom’ (1906), which 
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were the first two works of an uncompleted 
trilogy, and again in a number of orchestral 
worte such as the first four ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ marches (1901-1907, the 
first of which contains the popular tune 
later loiown as ‘Land of Hope and Glory’), 
the overtimes ‘Cockaigne’ (1901) and ‘In the 
South (Alassio)’ (1904), and the superb 
‘Introduction and Allegro’ for strings 
(1905). But the full flower of his imagina- 
tion was not shown until the two sym- 
phonies and the violin concerto were 
completed and performed. These acliieve- 
ments, together with the symphonic study 
‘Falstaff’ (1913), ivith their richness, ex- 
pansiveness, and majesty, can be truly 
appraised only against the background of 
the Edwardian age, although the violin 
concerto is more contemplative than the 
others. This concerto was dedicated to 
Fritz ICreisler who was soloist in the first 
performance in 1910. The first symphony 
(Symphony in A flat, 1908) may be 
thought of as a noble pasan in praise of 
the Edwardian era, the second symphony 
(Symphony in E flat, 1911) as an epic, and 
the violoncello concerto (1919) as an elegy 
on the same theme. This last-named work 
and three examples of chamber music 
plainly reveal the disillusioning influence 
of the war years of 1914 to 1918, especially 
the concerto, with its spare orchestration 
and plangent cadences. 

When in 1924 Elgar was made master 
of the king’s musick, it was evident that 
there were some in authority who heard 
in liis music a voice of exceptional elo- 
quence. But there were others, steadily 
increasing in numbers, who knew that 
Elgar was far greater than a mere laureate, 
and that, like Sibelius, he was a composer 
whose music, although imbued with 
national feeling, spoke with universal 
appeal. English people had been slow to 
appreciate his work imtil the ‘Enigma 
variations’ was heard, but thereafter ap- 
proval and understanding increased with 
almost everj’’ composition. He received 
numerous honours: he was appointed a 
member of the Order of Merit in 1911 
(being the first musician to receive the 
order), was knighted in 1904, created a 
baronet in 1931, and appointed K.C.V.O. 
in 1928 and G.C.V.O. in 1933. Besides his 
Cambridge doctorate already mentioned, 
he received honorary doctorates of music 
from the imiversities of Durham, Oxford, 
Yale, and London, and honorarj' degrees 
from several others, and among foreign 
honours are to be reckoned those of cor- 
responding member of the Institut de 
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France and honorary member of the 
Regia Accademia di Santa Cecilia. 

After Lady Elgar’s death, Elgar pro- 
duced no major work. Some very personal 
orchestrations of Bach and Handel, some 
music for the Wembley British Empire 
Exhibition (1924), some incidental music 
for a play. No. 5 of the ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance’ marches, plaimed as a set of six 
(1930), and the ‘Nursery Suite’ (1931, 
dedicated to the Duchess of York and the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret) were 
almost the only evidence which the publie 
had to indicate that the composer had not 
completely given up writing music. A few 
friends knew that he had sketched some 
music for an opera which was to be based 
on Ben Jonson’s play The Devil is an Ass, 
and on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday (1932) it was aimormced that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation had 
commissioned him to write his third 
symphony. Elgar made some sketches 
for this work, hut before he could come to 
grips with the great undertaldng, a fatal 
illness overtook him, and he died at 
Woreester 23 February 1934. He was 
buried in his wife’s grave in the church- 
yard of St. Wulstan, Little Malvern. He 
was survived by his only child, a daughter. 

Among symphonic composers of all 
nations, Elgar’s name shines because of his 
orchestral u-riting, and in this respect he 
did much to raise the standard of orches- 
tral playing in England. By the members 
of English orchestras he was greatly be- 
loved, and in turn memories of early days, 
when he was a humble bandsman, made 
him deeply appreciative of their work, and 
led him to take great pains in helping 
them to imderstand the intricacies of his 
scores. His reward has been that the best 
of the English orchestras have the secret 
of bowing his melody and of breathing his 
rich harmony, and have mastered the 
idiom of his phrase and the curve of his 
eloquence. 

In the history of music Elgar will be 
remembered as the man who so far lifted 
the status of English music that the once 
fashionable description of England as ‘the 
land without music’ became an absurdity. 
‘Falstaff’, one of the finest of all works 
UTitten for a modem orchestra, is called 
a symphonic study and the symphonic 
aspect cannot be too much emphasized. 
The music’s beha\’iour, that is, is guided 
by an iimer logic of its own rather than by 
a series of scenes and events, although it is 
still true that the agreement between that 
inner logic and the ‘programme’ is a 


remarkable feature of the music. \Vlien 
Elgar’s finely imaginative achievement in 
‘Falstaff’ is contemplated and some of the 
excellent music which he wrote in an 
earlier work, the cantata ‘Caractacus’ (1898) , 
is then recalled, it is impossible not to be 
set wondering what heights the composer 
would have reached in the Ben Jonson 
opera which he was sketching. But, al- 
though destiny’s plan included no opera 
[by Elgar, the splendid attainments of 
succeeding English composers, especially 
in symphonic writing, have been so much 
the more notably excellent for the vantage- 
ground gained by Elgar in his oratorios, 
symphonies, concertos, the ‘Enigma 
variations’, the ‘ Introduction and Allegro ’ 
and in ‘Falstaff’. 

A portrait of Elgar by Talbot Hughes 
no longer exists, but a drawing by (Sir) 
WiUiam Rothenstein (1910) in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle is reproduced in 
Music and Letters, January 1920. A bronze 
east of a bust by Percival Hedley (1927), 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Basil Maine, Elgar. Ilis Life and Work, 
2 vols., 1983; R. J. Buckley, Sir Edxcard 
Elgar, 1904; Ernest Newman, Elgar, 1900; 
W. H. Reed, Elgar, 1939 ; Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, 4th cd., vol. ii, edited- 
by H. C. Colies ; Louise B. M. Dyer, Music by 
British Composers. A Series of Complete Cata- 
logues. No. 2. Sir Edward Elgar, 1981 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.) Bash. Maike. 

ELIOT, Sm CHARLES NORTON 
EDGECUlilBE (1862-1931), diplomat and 
orientalist, was bom at Sibford Gower, 
Oxfordshire, 8 January 1802, the eldest 
son of Edward Eliot, perpetual curate of 
Sibford Gower, who in 1803 became vicar 
of Norton Bavant, Wiltshire, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Harriet Wyatt, younger 
daughter of Charles Henry Watling, rector 
of T'redington, Warwickshire (then Wor- 
cestershire). He was educated at Chelten- 
ham College and at Oxford, where his 
career, first as a scholar of Balliol College 
and later (1884) as a fellow of Trinity 
College, was a succession of triumplis 
which almost bears comparison with tlidt 
of D. S. Margoliouth [q.v.]. He obtained 
a first class in classical moderations (1881) 
and literaeliumaniorcs (1884), and won the 
Hertford (1881), Boden Sanskrit and 
Ireland (1883), Craven (1884), and Derby 
(1886) scholarships, as well as the Hough- 
ton Syriac prize (1884). His chief interest 
at this period, and indeed throughout his 
life, was the study of languages both 
ancient and modern. In addition to a 
great store of classical learning and a 
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familiar knowledge of several modern 
European languages, he was conversant 
with Finnish (of wliich he published the 
first grammar in English in 1890), San- 
skrit, Pali, Hebrew, Syriac, ^ahic, 
Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, and Chinese, 
besides having acquaintance with many 
other languages and dialects. 

Eliot entered the diplomatic service in 
1887 and served as third secretary at St. 
Petersbiurg and in several posts in the 
Near East, where he gained the knowledge 
which enabled him to write the authorita- 
tive Turkey in Europe (1900). In 1898 he 
was appointed C.B. and nominated first 
secretary at Washington, and the following 
year was sent to Samoa as British repre- 
sentative on a three-Power commission to 
consider the future govermnent of the 
islands. For this work he was appointed 
K.C.M.G. in 1900. His next post was as 
consul-general at Zanzibar and commis- 
sioner for the British East African Protec- 
torate. He found the work of colonial 
administration much to his taste, and 
travelled widely in the regions imder his 
control on tours of observation which 
enabled him to produce his book. The East 
African Protectorate, in 1905. His service 
in Africa came to an unhappy end in 1904, 
through a dispute with the Foreign Office 
over a question of policy upon which he 
felt that he must resign. 

Eliot now turned to academic life, be- 
coming vice-chancellor (1905-1911) of the 
newly founded Sheffield University. He 
spent several long vacations in journeys 
to India, China, and Japan, which he 
described in a lively book entitled Letters 
from the Far East (1907). In 1908-1909 
he served on the royal commission on 
electoral systems. He left Sheffield in 1912 
in order to become vice-cbancellor of the 
new university of Hong-Kong. In 1918 
he accepted the post of British liigh com- 
missioner in Siberia, but the provisional 
government supported by the Allies col- 
lapsed within a year of his arrival. The 
Foreign Office having now forgotten or 
forgiven the East African dispute of 1904, 
he was offered in 1919 (the year in which 
he was sworn of the Privy Council) the 
post of ambassador to Japan, and took up 
this appointment in the spring of 1920. 
After the Anglo-Japanese alliance had 
been allowed to lapse in 1921, Eliot’s main 
task as ambassador was to ensure that 
‘Anglo-Japanese relations should he ad- 
justed to the new circumstances with- 
out friction. This he carried out with 
success, thanks to his sympathetic under- 


standing of oriental peoples. He was 
appointed G.C.M.G. in 1923. It happened 
that during his term in Japan no acute 
political issues arose to occupy his atten- 
tion. He was therefore able to maintain 
his long-standing interest in marine 
biology (on which he had written many 
valuable papers) ; to complete his greatest 
work, the profoimd, erudite, and lucid 
three-volume Hinduism and Buddhism 
(1921); and to collect further materials 
for a study of Buddhism in Japan. 

Eliot’s term of service as ambassador 
came to an end in 1926. He continued to 
reside in Japan, but failing health slowed 
down progress on his last book and it was 
not quite complete when he died at sea 
16 March 1931. It appeared posthumously 
in 1935, with some minor additions by 
other hands, under the title of Japanese 
Buddhism. Although not the book that it 
would have been had he given it the 
finishing touch, it is nevertheless a worthy 
ornament to the noble edifice of oriental 
scholarship which he erected diumg his 
life. 

EUot received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Edinburgh (1905), 
Durham (1908), Oxford (1923), Hong- 
Kong (1924), and Sheffield (1926). He was 
elected an honorary fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1924. He was un- 
married. 

[Sir Harold Parlett, In Piam Memoriam 
prefixed to C. N. E. Eliot, Japanese Buddhism, 
1935 ; personal knowledge.] G. B. Sansom. 

ELLERMAN, Sm JOHN REE'VES, 
first baronet (1862-1933), financier and 
shipowner, reputed at his death to be 
possibly the richest man and certainly one 
of the greatest forces behind shipping that 
Britain had ever knoivn, was born at 
Kingston-upon-HuU 15 May 1862, the 
only son of Johannes Hermann Eller- 
mann, a Hamburg corn-merchant who 
was naturalized in 1854 and settled in 
Hull, by his wife, Ann Elizabeth, daughter 
of Timothy Reeves, of IQngston-upon- 
HuU. He was left fatherless before he 
reached Iiis ’teens, but his mother, a gifted 
woman, encouraged him to follow his bent 
and train as an accoimtant, at the same 
time fostering in him a love of beauty and 
the arts, a whole-hearted loyalty to 
family, friends, and country, and a quick 
response to human need. She lived to see 
him established in the great "Victorian 
mansion, at 1 South Audley Street, May- 
fair, and created a baronet in 1905. But 
she died twelve years before he was 
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appointed C.H. in 1921, a tribute to his 
work which lie dearly prized and the 
satisfaction in which he would have 
delighted to share with her. 

It was a great moment for Ellerman 
when he joined the board of the Leyland 
line in 1892. He had been dealing in 
shipping in a quiet way, and was to give 
substantial help to the government in the 
transport of troops during the South 
African war. Indeed ships meant romance 
as well as business to him. His idea of a 
holiday, and very sensibly he took many, 
was to cast off from a British port for 
Egypt, Italy, or the south of France, and 
the more picturesque the port of entry the 
better. His house overflowed with mosaics, 
tapestries, carvings, furniture, and a 
medley of objects, some of them worlds of 
art and others without value, which had 
caught his fancy in the markets and 
bazaars of Europe and Africa. He loved 
showing these to his friends and telling 
the tale of how he bargained for them. So 
romance and commerce fused in the board 
room of Leyland’s. It was not long before 
he became chairman ; now he could enter 
boldly the immense and stimulating field 
of operations that sliipplng proved to be 
for his genius. It might be said here that 
Ellerman exercised his talent for making 
money largely for the pure joy of self- 
expression, and only incidentally for 
financial advantage. He was at heart an 
artist, but the financial wzard in him 
ovenvhelmed in the end every other 
creative impulse. Within the decade he 
had acquired for himself the Mediterranean 
services of Lcyland’s after bringing off a 
complicated deal with John Pierpont 
Morgan, and founded the Ellerman line 
(1901). One after the other in order of 
mention he drew into his orbit that same 
year, Westcott and Lawrence, which had 
been founded in 1857, The Papayanni 
group (1854), the City line (1839), and the 
Hall line (c. 1863). Later he acquired 
Bucknalls Steamship Company, the Shaw, 
Savin, and Albion, and other concerns. In 
1916 he created a sensation by absorbing 
the great Wilson’s of HuU, which became 
known as EUerman’s Wilson line. During 
the war of 1914-1918 his ships were of 
immense value to the country because of 
their numbers and efficient management. 
At his death the fleets under his control 
represented about 1 ,500,000 tons gross. 

Newspapers were Ellerman’s second 
favourite investment. At one time he 
joined Lord Northeliffe as shareholder in 
The Times and in Associated Newspapers, 


Limited, and later he took over the bulk 
of the shares of the ‘Big Six’, which 
comprised the Ilhistraled London News, 
the Sphere, the Tatter, the Sketeh, Eve, 
and the Illustraled Sporting and Dramatic 
News. With his immense curiosity and 
endless appetite for detail, he thoroughly 
sampled each new field that he entered until 
he got the ‘ feel ’ of it. For example, he sur- 
prised editors in the late ’twenties when 
he began suggesting books for review, 
drafting out new features, and even inter- 
viewing an individual contributor who had 
attracted his attention. At about the 
same time he conducted a series of London 
property deals. Some hundred or more 
acres changed hands in South Kensington 
and Chelsea, together with a considerable 
acreage in the Oxford Circus district. 
Many guesses have been made, and will 
still be made, at the total amount of his 
fortune. He left estate which in September 
1936 was resworn at £36,684,994, in- 
dicatingdeath duties of about £18,000,000. 

Apart from liis acknowledged genius for 
finance, Ellerman’s dominant character- 
istic was Ids unmitigated determination 
to keep his private life and that of his 
family from public knowledge. The more 
astonisliing his finaneial aehievements 
beeame, the deeper he burrowed into 
anonymity. Very few besides relatives 
and business assoeiates entered the blind- 
looking door in the heavily curtained 
frontage of 1 South Audley Street. As a 
result of this almost morbid passion for 
secrecy, much material about his business 
career will never be kno'wn, because he 
obscured his vast transactions in shipping, 
newspapers, and periodicals, London real 
estate, breweries, and other interests under 
the guise of trust companies, the shares 
of which he held. Only his confidential 
deputies and managers, who were excep- 
tionally loyal to him, knew the extent of 
his investments and the number of mil- 
lions involved. This intimate, tightly knit 
business concern, its numberless branches 
fitting with engineering precision into an 
organic whole, had an advantage not 
unforeseen by its brilliant founder. His 
death created scarcely a ripple of distur- 
bance on the surface of London finance, 
and his organization continues to function 
almost automatically to-day from the 
same headquarters at 21 Moorgatc, with 
unimpaired efficiency and steadily rising 
increment. 

Ellerman was not a public benefactor, 
but cncouRiged by his wife he poured out 
money anonymously on causes and in- 
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dividuals known to him. A niunber of 
struggling artists were maintained by him, 
one or two for life. The things he shrank 
from doing are illuminating: rarely if ever 
did he dine at a restaurant, or have his 
photograph taken, or go to a race-meeting 
or public banquet, make a speech, or 
accept invitations from any but his few 
intimate friends, attend a club, public 
conference, concert, or even a church. His 
great delight was to bring business friends 
home to a lunch which he had planned 
down to the minutest detail in coherence 
with his chef. It remained for his wife 
only to preside at the table and arrange 
the flowers. Afterwards he would show 
his guests his fine library and large collec- 
tion of paintings of the conventional 
Royal Academy type. He was jealous as 
well as proud of his wife’s ^dtality and 
attractiveness, and to please him she gave 
up having friends of her o'\vn. ‘ He keeps 
me in a glass case, but I keep him human’, 
she would say. Ellerman had no lasting 
interests outside his work and family, and 
he moved in a routine so rigid as to ap- 
proach the ritualistic. His weakness was 
that he made no attempt to understand 
the new forces working beneath the surface 
of his time. Generous and sympathetic in 
his own small circle, he was lacking in 
a broad humanitarian outlook and had 
little social imagination. 

EUerman married in 1908 Hannah 
(Annie), daughter of George Glover; she 
survived him until 1939. She was, after 
his mother, the most powerful influence 
in ,his life. They had one son and one 
daughter (a ■writer of distinction rmder the 
name of Bryher). He died suddenly of a 
stroke at Dieppe 16 July 1933 wliile on 
holiday. He was succeeded as second 
baronet by his son, John Reeves (born 
1909). 

\The Times, 18 July 1933; Robert McAl- 
mon. Being Geniuses Together, 1938; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

Louise MonoAN. 

ELLIOTT, EDIVIN BAILEY (1851- 
1937), mathematician, was born at Oxford 
1 June 1851, the eldest son of Edwin 
Litclifield Elliott, an Oxford business man, 
by his wife, Matilda Bailey. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen School, Oxford, and 
in 1869 went up to Magdalen College ■with 
a demysliip. His mathematical ability 
Was soon recognized and, after ha'ving 
been awarded a first class in moderations 
(1872) and in the final school (1873), he was 
in 1874 elected fellow and mathematical 


tutor of Queen’s College. This post he 
held for eighteen years; for nine years 
(1884-1893) he was lecturer in mathe- 
matics at Corpus Christi College. In 1892 
he was appointed the first Waynflete 
professor of pure mathematics, a chair 
carrying ■with it a fellowship at Magdalen 
College. After twenty-nine years’ tenure 
of this chair he retired in 1921: he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Queen’s 
College in 1916. He was an active member 
of the London Mathematical Society, 
serving on the council for many years and 
holding the two-year presidency in 1896- 
1898. He was elected F.R.S. in 1891. 

Elliott served the imiversity as a mem- 
ber of the Hebdomadal Council, a visitor 
of the Observatory, a delegate of the 
Common University’’ Fund, and a curator 
of the University Chest. His opinion was 
often sought in financial matters, where 
his strength lay in exactness of detail 
rather than in boldness of conception. He 
was a trustee of the Oxford City Chari- 
ties and a treasurer of the Oxford Eye 
Hospital. His whole life was spent in 
Oxford, where he died 21 July 1937. He 
married in 1893 Charlotte Arnelia (died 
IVIay 1937), daughter of John William 
Mawer, an Oxford business man; there 
were no children of the marriage. 

Elliott’s mathematical life circulated 
round the twin foci of Oxford and London. 
Besides his work in formal teaching and 
lecturing at Oxford he was one of the 
founders (1888) of the Oxford Mathemati- 
cal Society, its first secretary, and later its 
president. 

Elliott •wrote much for English mathe- 
matical periodicals: the Proceedings and 
Journal of the London Mathematical 
Society, the Quarterly Journal of Mathe- 
matics, and the Messenger of Mathematics. 
To the Royal Society he communicated 
in 1889 a lengthy memoir on reciprocants 
{Philosophical Transactions, vol. clxxxi, 
1890). His most important published 
work. An Introduction to the Algebra of 
Quantics, appeared in 1895 \vith a second 
edition in 1913, and it is by this book that 
he is most generally known to mathe- 
maticians. Arthur Cayley [q.v.], J. J. 
Sylvester [q.v.j, and others, both in 
England and on the continent, had 
developed the theory of the invariants 
under linear substitutions, of homogeneous 
algebraic expressions (quantics). Elliott’s 
contributions to the theory were impor- 
tant: he gave a fluent and characteristic 
account of it in liis book, which was for 
long the recognized text-book on the 
7 • s 
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subject. Much work in this field, especi- 
ally abroad, had been developed by purely 
symbolic methods ; these Elliott eschewed, 
preferring always to rely on direct and, 
so to speak, more tangible processes, and 
his presentation is, in this respect, charac- 
teristically English. His work, like all 
good mathematics, was distinguished by 
simplicity and naturalness, surprising 
results being often achieved by the ex- 
ploitation, with real insight, of ideas in 
themselves elementary. His earlier study 
of reciprocants had been in a more limited 
field concerned with the invariance of 
differential expressions imder a restricted 
linear substitution. This lacked the com- 
pleteness of his subsequent algebraic work 
but doubtless helped to direct his mind to 
invariant principles and problems. 

Elliott’s last important contribution to 
mathematics was made in his seventy- 
seventh year, a striking challenge to the 
doctrine, sometimes accepted, that mathe- 
maticians do aU their best work in their 
thirties. It concerned an inequality of 
considerable consequence in the theory of 
integral equations. Elliott’s proof was 
short and it was decisive : it was obviously 
the right proof, although it had escaped 
the notice of contemporary mathemati- 
cians of distinction. 

Elliott’s lesser writings are concerned 
mainly with algebra, algebraic or pure 
geometry, and with closely linked regions 
of analysis such as elliptic functions and 
the theory of convergence. Here too are 
to be found the simple unexpectedness 
and beauty of form of liis more important 
work. 

Elliott’s other interests lay in music, in 
natural history, and in literature : he was 
one of the founders of the Addison Society, 
the oldest literary society at Queen’s 
College. 

In demeanour Elliott was modest and 
retiring, hesitant in speech, unfailing in 
his helpfulness to others, a much-loved 
man. He held by the ancient virtues, 
deploring many of the changes that he 
had seen both in the city and in the 
imiversity. He cared deeply for the in- 
tegrity of mathematics and had little 
patience ■with specious half-proofs or un- 
supported speculation. For these reasons 
he did not readily encourage research by 
the young mathematicians unless, at 
least, he was certain that they had some- 
thing of substance to consider. His con- 
victions made him a severe critic of 
mathematical writing, whether his own or 
others, and sharpened his style to a certain 


austere lucidity. His work looked back to 
a closing epoch. It was tjT)ically English, 
it could be called Victorian; it lacked 
sjrmpathy -with more recent developments, 
but it had honesty and dignity and set a 
fair example to those that follow. 

[The Times, 23 July 1937 ; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Itoyal Society, No. 5, January 
1938 (portrait) ; St. Edmund Hall Magazine, 
1937 ; private information ; personal knorv- 
ledge.] T. CnAtnmv. 

ELLIS, HENRY HA^^SLOCK (1859- 
1930), pioneer in the scientific study of 
sex, thinker, critic, essayist, and editor, 
was bom at Croydon 2 Febmary 1859, the 
only son of Edward Peppen Ellis, by his 
■wife, Susarmah Mary, daughter of Jolm 
Wheatley. His father and his maternal 
grandfather were both sea-captains, and 
all his near male relatives lived on or by 
the sea. He was called after Sir Henrj' 
Haveloclc, the general of the Indian 
Mutiny [q.v.], who was his maternal 
grandfather’s first cousin. Those were the 
days of sailing ships, and the father 
voyaged annually round the world via 
Australia, taking nine months. \Mien the 
boy was seven he made the voyage with 
him ; but for the rest he was brought up 
in the Surrey suburbs of London and 
educated at private schools at Merton and 
Mitcham. There he had no chance to 
become a trained scholar ; but the account 
of his personal reading given in his auto- 
biography shows precocity and a strong 
literary bent. The first -writer to make 
him conscious of the latter was Scott. 

WTicn Ellis was sixteen, alarm was felt 
about his health, and it was decided tliat 
he should make a year’s sea-voyage in -tlie 
ship which his father commanded. But 
after they reached Australia he settled 
there as a school-teacher, and eventually 
stayed four years. A part of this time, 
which he spent teaching at a lonely school 
at Sparkes Creek in the New South Walw 
bush, proved the turning-point in his 
career. There came to him then what he 
never afterwards lost, a belief in the unity 
of scientific and artistic attainment ; based 
doubtless in part on an exceptional dual- 
ism in his o-wn nature, equally preoccupied 
■with factual and ■with aesthetic values. 
Tlie Sparkes Creek period was one of 
stormy solitude and bitter self-questioning. 
He lost his ehildhood’s moorings of 
evangelical piety, and passed through a 
tangle of perplexities to attain a kind of 
peace: not in faith, but in search — ^thc 
search for scientific truth, which was seen 
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also as the source of artistic satisfaction. 
In all this he was much helped by the 
writings of James Hinton [q.v.], whose 
blending of medical with philosophical 
studies he resolved to emulate. He first 
planned to write a book on religion, but 
then chose as his life’s main task the study 
of sex. 

With these ideas Ellis retiimed in 1879 
to England, and eventually became a 
medical student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A friend of the Hintons lent him £200, and 
his mother added £100 from a legacy; 
and thus furnished he embarked upon the 
seven-year course. But it took him over 
eight years (1881-1889) ; for although he 
worked hard, he had a natural inaptitude 
for examinations ; and in the end, after 
passing some and missing others and fail- 
ing to secure the joint qualifications of 
the Colleges of Physicians and Smgeons, he 
became a doctor with the licence of the 
Society of Apothecaries. Afterwards he 
scarcely practised at all. His sole gain 
was a scientific grounding, which might, 
he came to think, have been had otherwise 
at less cost. 

The eight years, however, were not 
spent on medicine alone. Ellis began 
writing for the monthly reviews, and 
found his way into the clubs and haimts 
where yoimg people with new ideas for- 
gathered. In this way he early became 
familiar' with many English socialists of 
the ’eighties — John Bums, Henry Hyde 
Champion, R. B. P. Frost, H. M. Hynd- 
man[q.v.], EmestBelfortBax,Mf.Bernard 
Shaw, and the 'two Da'vidsons, Thomas 
and John Morrison. But he was not carried 
in their currents ; his preoccupations re- 
mained literary and scientific. In each 
of these fields he soon made a name as 
the editor of a well-known series. On the 
literary side was the ‘Mermaid’ series of 
dramatists — ^reprints, scholarly and un- 
expurgated, of aU the best plays by Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, made accessible 
for the first time to the reading public 
in octavo volumes at popular prices. The 
idea was Ellis’s cwn; he showed great 
skill in selecting his sponsors for the 
different dramatists ; and although after a 
year, in 1888, the series passed out of hfe 
hands, he bad made in it a real contri- 
bution to English literary culture. His 
similar success on the scientific side was 
the ‘Contemporary Science’ series. Begun 
when the toil of his examinations neared 
its climax, this was a surprising vmture 
for a medical student. But again he 
succeeded in getting the best people to 


work for him ; many volumes in the series 
became famous text-books ; and the effect 
of the whole in popularizing scientific 
progress was outstanding. He continued 
to be editor imtU 1915. These two editorial 
enterprises brought him the friendship of 
many distinguished men, -with at least one 
of whom, Arthur Symons, he formed a 
close lifelong eonnexion. 

Meanwhile Ellis developed relations of 
passionate attachment to two remarkable 
women, each an authoress. The first was 
Olive Schreiner [q.v.], famous for The 
Story of an African Farm ; the second was 
Edith Mary Oldham Lees (only daughter 
of Samuel Oldham Lees, a landed pro- 
prietor of Ashton-under-Lyne), who be- 
came his -wife. Not the least singular 
feature of these attachments (which are 
described and documented in his autobio- 
graphy) was their co-existence. He met 
Olive Selu-einer early in 1884, through the 
intermediary of Karl Marx’s daughter 
Eleanor, and between then and REss 
Schreiner’s leaving England in 1889 some 
thousands of letters passed between them. 
They were love-letters, and the relation 
was passionate and exclusive, although the 
lady decided eventually against marriage. 
After her retmm to Cape Colony the letters 
I went on, imabated save by the delays of 
I distance; first he and then she found 
I marriage elsewhere, but neither spouse 
objected to the relationship continuing; 
and it did so \mtil Olive Schreiner’s death 
in 1920. Ellis’s attachment to Edith Lees 
did not begin until a year after Mss 
Schreiner left England, but it led to 
marriage in 1891. Thomas Da-vidson, the 
well-kno'svn Scottish-American ‘ wandering 
scholar’, had in 1883 collected not a few 
■talented people into a ‘Fellowship of the 
New Life’, from which the Fabian Society 
originated in 1884 as an offshoot. 
Weakened by this hiving-off, the fellow- 
ship lasted fourteen years longer ; and in 
its final phases Edith Lees, a yoxmg 
woman of dynamic personality with a 
bachelor income and pronounced gifts for 
lecturing and writing, became its chief 
organizer. On marrying Ellis she let it 
drop, but in other respects was sedulous 
to preser\'e despite wedlock her separate 
actmty. Her literary output includes 
sketches, short stories, novels, a successful 
short play, and a good many essays ; per- 
haps she would have chosen to be judged 
by the volume Three Modem Seers (1910), 
studies of James Hin'ton, Nietzsche, and 
Edward Carpenter [q.v.]. Her sincerity 
and eagerness gave her best work some 
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abiding value, although it was always 
more vivid than matured. 

The common bond which first brought 
Ellis and his wife together was the in- 
fluence of Hinton’s teaching on sex, for 
which both were enthusiasts. Their mar- 
riage relations were on an imusual footing, 
which is fully described in Ellis’s auto- 
biography, and corresponded to the desire 
of both parties for freedom and experi- 
ment in life. Theirs was a turbulent love, 
but on its peculiar terms it endured until 
Edith Ellis’s final illness ; and although it 
robbed the husband of peace, it must have 
stimulated his thinlung. They lived to- 
gether at various places, but for the 
longest time at Carbis Bay in Cornwall. 
As he then earned little, while she was 
an impulsive spender, they were normally 
short of money; and she died in 1916, 
leaving him much encumbered. Olive 
Schreiner attended her funeral. 

Meantime Ellis had gone ahead -with 
his chosen life work. It took shape in a 
series of six volumes. Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex^ of which the first ap- 
peared in 1897 and the last in 1910. On 
completing the sixth, he felt, he tells us, | 
like Gibbon finishing his History, and 
ivrote in his diary: ‘The work that I was 
born to do is done.’ In 1928 he added a 
seventh; and in 1936 rearranged the 
whole in four volumes. The earliest in the 
original series (it was entitled Sexual 
Inversion) was the occasion in 1898 of 
a notable prosecution, Reg. v. Bedborough. 
Bedborough was not the publisher, but an 
anarchist bookseller who had stocked the 
book. A committee was formed, including 
most of the leading radicals and socialists 
of the day, and they raised a substantial 
defence fund ; but their guns were spiked 
by Bedborough himself, who pleaded 
guilty and was bound over. Ellis remained 
in a precarious position — not prosecuted 
but liable to prosecution ; and for a short 
wliile he left the country. The problem of 
continuing the Studies was solved by 
publishing them in the United States of 
America. Although essentially addressed 
to doctors and psychologists, and not to 
the public at large, they have since been 
translated into many languages. 

At the same time Ellis poured out a 
stream of books meant for the general 
reader. Some of them were by-products 
of his studies in sex; the best of these, 
Man and Woman, appeared as early as 
1894, but was repeatedly revised and en- 
larged in later editions (the eighth in 
1984); others are The Erotic Rights of 


Women (1918), The Play-Function of Sex 
(1921), and notably Little Essays of Love 
arid Virtue (1922). Others are on special 
subjects, such as criminology; and others 
deal directly with the problem of life and 
the universe : the best of these. The Dance 
of Life, appeared in 1923. Lastly, he 
wrote much about literature and the arts, 
and here his best work is in the three 
series of Impressions and Comments (1914, 
1921, and 1924). His appreciation of art 
was genuine and many sided, but not 
original; he followed closely, if uncon- 
sciously, the art fashions (usually the 
Parisian); and apart from the charm of 
j the style these books are chiefly interest- 
ing as reflecting their changes. His posthu- 
mously published autobiography. My Life 
(1940), contains much that is of minor 
concern, but the long account of his 
marriage is a human document of extra- 
ordinary interest. Expansive in youth, 
he became later in life more of a hermit, 
seeing few but intimates. His last home 
was at Hintlesham in Suffolk, the county 
of liis ancestors; and there he died, 
without issue, 8 July 1939. 

A drawing of Ellis by W. Rothenstein 
(1931) is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Busts by J. Davidson (1916) and A. Strobl 
(1936) are privately owned, as is a painting 
by Henry Bishop, of which a replica is at 
the College of Physicians. A bronze bust 
by A. G. Walker is in the Ipswich Museum. 

[The Times, 11 July 1030; H. Havelock 
Ellis, My Life, 1040 ; Houston Peterson, Have- 
lock Ellis, Philosopher of Love (containing a 
complete bibliography of his writings down to 
1028), 1028.] R. C. IC. Exson. 

ERNLE, Bahon (1851-1037), admini- 
strator, author, and minister of agriculture. 
[See PaoTUEno, Roivi-ajsid Edjiund.] 

EUMORFOPOULOS, GEORGE (1863- 
1939), collector of Chinese and other 
works of art, was born at Liverpool 18 
April 1863, the eldest son of Aristides 
George Eumorfopoulos, by his wife, 
Mariora Scaramanga. His father was a 
Greek merchant whose family originally 
came from the island of Chios. George 
entered the firm of Ralli Brothers, mer- 
chants, of London, of which for a time in 
early life he was representative in south 
Russia: he rose eventually to be vice- 
president and retired in 1034. In 1890 he 
married Julia (died 1043), daughter of 
George Emanuel Scaramanga, merchant, 
of Tiltwood, Crawley Doivn, Sussex. Soon 
afterwards Eumorfopoulos started collcct- 
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ing; beginning with European porcelain, 
he was soon led on to Chinese. It was a 
time when the frontiers of knowledge of 
Chinese art in the West were about to 
expand rapidly: railway construction in 
north China cut into tombs richly furnished 
with pottery figures and vessels of the 
first to the tenth century a.d. In his 
preface to the first of the six volumes of 
R. L. Hobson’s monumental catalogue of 
his Chinese and other Eastern ceramics 
(1925-1928) Eumorfopoulos records that 
it was in 1906 that he saw the first 
specimens of tomb wares : ‘ First came the 
Han, then the T’ang (figures of horses 
and camels first in 1910), and lastly the 
Wei.’ The collection grew rapidly until 
it became remarkably representative of 
the ceramics of the Sung and earlier 
periods. Not content with this, he 
launched out into the field of Chinese 
archaic bronzes and jades, and eventually 
of sculpture and paintings as well, rmtil 
it became the greatest of his time. He 
lived first at Clandon in Surrey and after- 
wards in London, where he added a two- 
story museum at the back of 7 Chelsea 
Embankment. There he and his wife 
were always ready to show the collection, 
and their Simday afternoon receptions 
became a feature of London life for all 
those interested in the arts. 

Eumorfopoulos had intended to be- 
queath his collection to the nation, but in j 
1934 he found it necessary to realize a 
part ; and he offered the national museums 
all that they required of the Chinese por- 
tion for £100,000, a sum which was 
estimated at the time to be well under half 
the market value. The money was foimd, 
and the division between the British and 
Victoria and Albert museums made on a 
basis of three to two. His small frame and 
stooping shoulders concealed resomces of 
energy, fed by the enjoyment that he 
received from the ‘delighted surprise’ 
with which he saw new works of art. He 
was indeed an inveterate collector, and 
continued to buy Chinese antiquities until 
his death. But Ws taste was wide, ranging 
from Islamic and medieval art to modem 
European painting and sculpture. Archaeo- 
logical appeal alone, he has recorded, 
never induced him to acquire an object; 
while the vitality of his judgement is 
shown in the remarkable examples of 
modem work which he acquired, largely 
through patronage of young painters and 
sculptors. He also supported archaeologi- 
cal studies and was one of the founders of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society and the first 


president from 1921 until his death in 
London 19 December 1939. The collections 
remaining in his hands were sold by 
auction in Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms from 
28 to 31 May and on 5 and 6 June 1940 
and, after his -widow’s death, in 1944. He 
had no children. 

A bust of Eumorfopoulos by Ivan 
Mestro-vic is in the British Museum, and 
another, by Dora Gordine, is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

[T/ie Times, 20 December 1939; Transactions 
of the Oriental Ceramic Society, vol. xvii, 
1940 (portrait); private information.] 

Bash, Gray. 

EVANS, Sir (EVAN) VINCENT (1851- 
1934), journalist, is reputed to have been 
bom in the parish of Llangelynin, Meri- 
oneth, 18 November 1851, the elder son 
of Lewis Evans, farmer, who removed in 
1 856 to Tynllyn, Trawsfynydd, in the same 
county, by his first wife. The registration 
of the birth cannot be traced. He was for 
some years a pupil teacher in the national 
school at Trawsfynydd and later an as- 
jsistant in the viUage store. In 1872 he 
I removed to London, where he remained 
until his death. Some clerical employment 
j brought liim into touch with the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit and Offices Company, 
Limited, the service of which he en- 
tered, becoming first secretary and then 
managing director. He was attracted -to 
journalism, becoming a member of the 
parliamen-tary press gallery, and he con- 
tinued throughout his life his connexion 
■with the press and particularly -with the 
South Wales Daily News, for the London 
letter of which he was for many years 
largely responsible. He was intimate with 
the younger members of parliament from 
Wales and welcomed the advent of his 
neighbour David Lloyd George to London 
on his election as member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs in 1890. 

In 1881 Evans became secretary and 
editor of the publications of the National 
Eisteddfod Association and in 1884 a 
member of the Honourable Society of 
Cyramrodorion, the council of which he 
joined in 1886. He became secretary in 
1887, and later undertook the editorship 
of the society’s publications and may be 
said to have re-established the society. 
He retained his offices in both these 
institutions until his death. 

The strong national feeling which mani- 
fested itself in Wales during the last -two 
decades of the nineteenth century looked 
to the ‘London Welsh’ for guidance, and 
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Evans’s interests and associations con- 
nected him with many bodies, and in 
particular with the university colleges at 
Aberystwyth and Bangor of the university 
of Wales, of which he was a governor, and 
which in 1922 conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. Among other 
oihces he was a governor of the Welsh 
National Museum and the National 
Library of Wales; president in 1918 of 
the Cambrian Archaeological Society ; 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Welsh Bibliographical Society; 
treasurer of the Welsh Folk-Song Society ; 
and he took a large part in organizing 
and recruiting the London Welsh bat- 
talions during the war of 1914—1918. 
Although he made no claim to scholarship, 
many articles of useful comment and care- 
ful compilation were published by liim in 
the Cymmrodor and the Transactions of 
the Cymmrodorion Society. 

Evans, who was knighted in 1909 for 
his services to Wales, and appointed C.H. 
in 1922, was of sturdy build, somewhat 
above the middle height, with a large and 
striking head, typical of the people of 
the uplands of Merioneth. He married in 
1881 Annie Elizabeth (died 1898), daughter 
of Thomas Beale, of Oxford, and had a 
son, Mr. Le^vis Noel Vincent Evans, C.B., 
deputy director of public prosecutions, 
and a daughter. Evans died in London 
13 November 1934. 

There is a portrait of Evans by William 
Oliver in the National Museum of Wales 
at Cardin. A bust by Sir W. Goscombe 
John is at the National Library of Wales, 
at Aberystwyth. 

[The Times, 15 November 1034; Transac- 
tions of the Honourable Society of Cyinmro- 
dorion, 1933-1935 ; private information.] 
Howell E. James. 

EVANS, Sm (WORTHINGTON) LAM- 
ING WORTHINGTON-, first baronet 
(1868-1931), politician, was born at Broad- 
stairs 23 August 1808, the elder son of 
Worthington Evans, of Isleworth, a 
solicitor in the City of London, by his 
second wife, Susanna Jane, daughter of 
James Laming, of Birchington Hall, Kent. 
He was educated at Eastbourne College, 
and was articled to his father at the age 
of seventeen, being admitted a solicitor in 
1890 and eventually becoming head of the 
firm of Worthington Evans, Dauncy, & 
company. He retired from practice in 
1910. In 1905 he was appointed a member 
of the Board of Trade committee for the 
reform of company law and in 1900 he 


unsuccessfully contested the borough of 
Colchester as a conservative, but at the 
general election of January 1910 Evans 
gained the seat (which in 1918 became 
the Colchester division), and he held it 
until in 1929 he was returned for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, by a very large 
majority. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Evans 
served first at York as inspector of ad- 
ministrative services, with the temporary 
rank of major. In the following year 
he was appointed parliamentary private 
secretary to the financial secretary to the 
War Office, and from January to Decem- 
ber 191C was controller of thC' foreign 
trade department of the Foreign Office. 
He filled offices for short periods from 1918 
to 1921 ; and from February 1921 to Octo- 
ber 1922, and again from 1924 to 1929, 
he was secretary of state for war. He was 
postmaster-general from 1923 to 1924. In 
1929 he accompanied Lord Birkenliead 
on a visit to the United States of America. 
Mr. ChureliiU has described him as ‘‘an 
experienced parliamentarian, capable of 
speaking at short notice and of taking an 
effective part on the spur of the moment 
in hot debate. ... He was essentially a 
House of Commons man.’ His real 
interest lay in finance. 

Evans was created a baronet in 1910, 
when he assumed by royal licence the 
additional surname of Worthington; he 
was sworn' of the Privy Council in 1918, 
and was appointed G.B.E. in 1922. He 
died in London 14 February 1931. In 
1898 he married Gertrude Annie, younger 
daughter of William Hale, of London, and 
had a son, William Shirley (born 1904), 
who succeeded liim as second baronet, 
and a daughter. 

There is a plaque of Worthington-Evans 
by Mamice Webb in St. Margaret’s 
church, Westminster. 

[The Times, 10 February 1031.] 

E. I. Caelyle. 

E^^L, Sm HARRY TRELAIVNEY 
(1850-1940), judge, was bom in London 
13 October 1850, the only son of Thomas 
Eve, a Jamaica merchant. He was educated 
privately and at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He early chose the bar as his career, read- 
ing in the chambers of Charles Sm'nfcn 
Eady [q.v.], who had a large practice. Eve 
was called to the b!ir by Lincoln’s Inn in 
1881 and took silk in 1895. He wm 
returned to parliament at a by-elcction in 
January 1004 as liberal member for the 
Ashburton division of Devon, a seat which 
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he retained by a large majority at the? 
general election of 1906. His political! 
career was, however, destined to be of 
short dm-ation, for in 1907 he was offered, 
and accepted, a judgeship in the Chancery 
division. He retired in 1937 and was! 
sworn of the Privy Cotmcil. He became a ; 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1899, and on | 
his elevation to his judicial office he was I 
elected an honorary fellow of his college. | 
He married in 1879 Beatrice Wright, o5y j 
daughter of Henry Strangways Hounsell, j 
M.D., of Torquay, and had one son, who 
was kUled in action in 1917, and two 
•daughters, the younger of whom pre- 
deceased her father. He died at Famham, 
Surrey, 10 December 1940. 

Eve was a thoroughly soimd judge. His 
grasp of equity was very comprehensive, 
and it is one of the most baffling mysteries 
in the whole history of judicial appoint- 
ments that he, who was for many years 
the senior judge in the Chancery division, 
and sat on many occasions in the Court of 
Appeal, was always passed over for actual 
promotion to that court. 

One of Eve’s earliest decisions was in 
Copev, CTossingham in 1908. It concerned 
that difficult statutory provision section 4 
of the Trade Union Act (1871), which pro- 
vides that nothing in the Act shall enable 
any court to entertain any legal proceeding 
for the object of ‘directly enforcing’ 
certain trade union agreements. Here the 
members of a branch of a trade union 
passed a resolution that they would secede 
from the parent society and distribute the 
funds of the branch among themselves. 
This resolution was contrary to the rules 
of the trade union, and its trustees sought 
a declaration that the resolution was ultra 
vires, and an order that the funds should 
be paid over to them according to the 
rules. Eve held that they had sufficient 
interest in the property of the branch to 
maintain the action and were not prevented 
by section 4 from doing so; further, he 
declared the proposed distribution of the 
funds to be ultra vires, but on the other 
hand he refused to administer the fimds 
of the imion by making any order for the 
payment over of the funds to the head 
trustees. He pointed out that the declara- 
tion would prevent misapplication of the 
funds ; beyond that he ^d not feel it his 
duty to go, by laying down the exact 
method of appropriation. Other well- 
known decisions during the course of his 
career were in Pquiell v. Hemsley (1909), 
an often-cited authority on covenants re- 
strictive of the user of land; Re Pryce 


(1917), on a covenant in a marriage settle- 
ment to settle the after-acquired property 
of the wife; Hill v. Peters (1918), on 
mortgage priorities; Wise v. Whiti)urn 
(1924), on the determination of the 
moment at which executors cease to hold 
property in that character and begin to 
hold it as trustees ; Re Bathe (1925), on the 
validity of conditions in wills in partial 
restraint of marriage; and Cummins v. 
Bond (1926), a case which attracted a great 
deal of attention and in which Eve decided 
that a spiritualistic medium who had 
produced a script entitled ‘The Chronicle 
of Cleophas’ by automatic writing was the 
owner of the copyright in it and entitled 
to restrain a person who was present at 
the seances at which it had been written 
from publishing it, annotated by himself, 
in book form. His judgements must 
always loom large in any account of the 
vital subject of charitable trusts. It is, 
finally, to be noted as one of his outstand- 
ing merits that, although his judicial 
career was well past its meridian in 1926, 
when the property legislation of 1925 came 
into force, he was quick in absorbing it 
and never unduly conservative, as were 
some of his colleagues on the bench, in its 
interpretation. 

A portrait of Eve by E. C. Wilkinson 
hangs in the haU of Exeter College, Oxford. 

' [The Times, 11 December 1940.] 

H. G. Ha-nbuby. 

EWART, ALFRED JAIVIES (1872- 
1937), botanist, was bom at Liverpool 12 
February 1872, the second of the four sons 
of Edmund Brown Ewart, director of the 
chemical laboratory of the Liverpool In- 
stitute, by his wife, Martha Williams. The 
father, who was of Scottish descent, was a 
nephew of the politician William Ewart 
[q.v.], after whose father Gladstone was 
named. Alfred was educated at the Liver- 
pool Institute and at the University 
College (later Liverpool University), where 
he read for a London degree, graduating 
B.Sc. with first class honours in botany 
in 1893. The following year he was 
awarded an 1851 Exhibition scholarship 
and proceeded to Leipzig where he studied 
plant physiology under Wilhelm Friedrich 
Philipp Pfeffer. There he obtained the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1896 and an extension 
to his studentship allowed him to work in 
the laboratory of the Botanical Garden at 
Buitenzorg, Java, under Melchior Treub. 
Returning to England in 1897, he began an 
association with Mason College, Birming- 
ham (conve^d in 1900 into Birmingham 
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University), -which lasted until his de- 
parture for Melbourne in 1905. During 
this period he -worked at intervals at the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford, -where he 
matriculated as a non-collegiate student 
in 1898, graduating B.Se. in 1906. 

For the first sixteen years of his tenure 
of the Melboxu-ne chair Ewart held the 
dual office of professor of botany and 
plant physiology and governmenthotanist. 
Half of each day he spent in the national 
herbarium at South Yarra, and the re- 
mainder in the university at Carlton on 
the opposite side of the city. In 1921 the 
two positions were separated, and in 1929 
Ewart achieved one of his ambitions when 
he moved his department to a new build- 
ing dedicated to botany; pre-viously he 
had shared the laboratory with the zoology 
school. A second ambition was attained 
in 1930 -with the publication of his large 
illustrated work on Flora of Victoria. 

Ewart’s contributions to botany cover 
a -wide field. Trained as a physiologist, he 
is remembered as the translator of Pfeifer’s 
Physiology of Plants (3 vols., 1900-1906) 
and as the author of important contribu- 
tions on The Physics and Physiology of 
Protoplasmic Streaming in Plants (1903) 
and ‘The Ascent of Water in Trees’ 
(Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, series B, vols. cxc\nii and cxcix, 
1906 and 1908). After his migration to 
Australia, work of a taxonomic nature and 
problems of applied botany had to occupy 
most of his time. He did much for the 
education of foresters and in 1925 pub- 
lished A Handbook of Forest Trees for 
Victorian Foresters. Inevitably problems 
of weed identification and control took a 
large part in his career as a government 
botanist. Towards the end of his life he 
made a useful contribution towards the 
causes of the poisoning of stock and 
horses in Central and Western Australia. 

Ewart was a man of robust physique 
and somewhat choleric disposition. Un- 
fortunately he became involved in some 
bitter controversies which prevented his 
taking as large a part in the development 
of botanical work in Australia as might 
have been expected from one of his ability 
and standing. He was elected a fellow of 
the Llnnean Society in 1898 and F.R.S. in 
1922, and was an active member of the 
Royal Society of Victoria. A man of 
simple tastes, he delighted in country life 
and in good music. He was t-wice married : 
first, in 1898 to Florence Maud, daughter of 
Frederick William Donaldson, accountant; 
she was an accomplished -violinist whom 


he met in Leipzig: the marriage was 
dissolved in 1929 ; secondly, in 1931 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of David Richard 
Bilton, grazier, of Craigie, Victoria. Tlicre 
were two sons of the first marriage. He 
died in Melbourne 12 September 1937. 

[Obituary Notices of Fclloivs of the Royal 
Society, No. 7, January 1989 (portrait) ; Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 
October 1937 to May 1938 ; Nature, 1 January 
1938; private information.] 

T. G. B. Osnonx. 

EWING, Sir (JAMES) ALFRED (1855- 
1935), engineer, was bom at Dundee 27 
March 1855, the youngest of the three 
sons of James Ewing, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Free church, Dundee, by his 
wife, Marjory, eldest daughter of John 
Ferguson, a Glasgow solicitor. He was 
educated at the West End Academy' and 
at Dundee High School. ‘In a family’, he 
says, ‘whose chief interests were clerical 
and literary, I took my pleasure in 
machines and experiments. My scanty 
pocket money was spent on tools and 
chemicals. The domestic attic was put at 
my disposal. It became the scene of hair- 
raising explosions. There, too, the domes- 
tic cat found herself an umvilling in- 
strument of electrification and a partner 
in various shocking experiences.’ In 1871 
Eiving was awarded a scholarship in 
engineering to Edinburgh University, 
where he studied under H. C. Fleeming 
Jenkin and P. G. Tait [qq.v.], who both 
recognized his unusual ability. Jenkin 
was then engaged with Sir William Tliom- 
son (later Lord KeMn, q.v.) in making 
and laying submarine telegraphs for the 
Great Western Telegraph Company, and 
Jenkin suggested that E-wing should assist 
in this work during the summer. E-Nving 
accepted this offer and carried out three 
successive cable-laying expeditions -to 
Brazil and the River Plate, returning to 
Edinburgh for the university session in the 
summer. 

In 1878 Eiving, on Jenkin’s recom- 
mendation, was appointed professor of 
mechanical engineering and physics at the 
imperial university of Tolcyo for three, 
subsequently extended to five, years. In 
the -winter of 1879 he investigated in .Inpan 
the phenomena of earthquakes, and dc- 
-vised instruments for measuring and 
recording them. He established an ob- 
servatory in the lowest part of the vale of 
Gedo. The results of his labours were 
published in the Memoirs of the science 
department of the university’ of Tokyo in 
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1888, the year in which he was appointed 
professor of engineering in the new uni- 
versity college of Dundee. His researches 
on magnetic induction and in organic 
chemistry produced much fruitful work. 

In 1890 the professorship of mechanism 
and applied mechanics at Cambridge fell 
vacant, and on the advice of John Hopkin- 
son [q.v.] Ewing successfully applied for 
the chair. During his tenure the school 
grew at almost an embarrassing rate; a 
tripos was instituted (1892) ; a laboratory 
was founded (1894) ; and in 1899 a wing 
was opened in memory of Hopkinson. In 
1898 Ewing was elected into a professorial 
fellowship at Kang’s College. He was 
offered, hut refused, the post of director 
of the National Physical Laboratory in 
1899. 

In 1903 Ewing was called to a wider 
sphere of action. The Admiralty was 
about to introduce for naval officers a new 
scheme of education and training pro- 
moted by W. W. Palmer, Lord Selborne, 
and Sir John (later Lord) Fisher [qq.v.], 
into which a large element of engineering 
knowledge was to be infused. The post of 
director of naval education was offered to 
Ewing and accepted, and he threw him- 
self into his new duties with characteristic 
enthusiasm. He organized the system of 
scientific and engineering training and 
declared his belief that the reorganization 
would be productive of immense benefit 
in promoting the efficiency of the service. 
The teaching was eminently practical and 
included much experimental work, pre- 
liminary to the exposition of theory. He 
directed the preparation of several text- 
books for young officers and continued | 
to supervise the work of naval educa- 
tion until 1916. He was a member of 
the ordnance board from 1906 to 1908, 
when Sir Philip Watts [q.v.] was building 
dreadnoughts; and from 1903 to 1906 a 
member of the explosives committee 
which improved the quality and the manu- 
facture of cordite. 

But on the day of the outbreak of war 
in 1914 E^ving was asked by Rear-Admiral 
(Sir) H. F. Oliver, then director of the 
intelligence division of the naval staff, to 
decipher some wireless ‘intercepts’ from 
German stations, there being no depart- 
ment to which to refer them.^ Tliis was 
the beginning of ‘Room 40’ in the Old 
Buildings of the Admiralty where the 
task of deciphering the German messages 
imder Ewing’s supervision was facilitated 
by the opportune discovery in 1914 of the 
‘highly confidential’ signal book of the 


German navy in the arms of a drowned 
signalman, of the Magdeburg, and led up 
to the battles of Dogger Bank and Jutland, 
the arrest of Roger Casement [q.v.], the 
loss of his armament off Tralee, and the 
revelation of the Zimmermann telegrams 
with their effect on the policj' of the 
United States of America. 

In Rlay 1916 Ewing was offered the 
principalship and vice-chancellorship of 
Edinburgh University. It was intended 
that he should continue to superintend 
‘Room 40’, hut he found after a year that 
the claims of Edinburgh were too insistent 
to make the double duty practicable or 
desirable. Under his headship, from 1916 
to 1929, the university passed through an 
unexampled period of development and 
expansion. l^Tien he received the freedom 
of the city in 1929, the lord provost. Sir 
Alexander Stevenson, declared that since 
1916 no fewer than thirteen new chairs 
had been established besides a munber of 
lecturerships; a new degree of commerce 
had come into being, and the degree of 
Ph.D. instituted forpostgraduate research. 
The increase in the number of the teach- 
ing staff involved an extension scheme of 
new buDdings, known as the King’s build- 
ings, on a large area about a mile and a 
half from the Old College, where inde- 
pendent blocks were erected for chemistry 
and zoology, while provision was made, 
and plans prepared, for geology and 
engineering. These were carried out after 
Ewing’s resignation in 1929, when he 
retired to Cambridge where, in 1890, as a 
stranger, be had been ‘received with a 
dispassionate readiness which was as 
gratifying as it was surprising’; he had 
been elected an honorary fellow of King’s 
College in 1903. 

Ewing was appointed C.B. in 1907 and 
K.C.B. in 1911 ; in 1887 he was elected 
FJl.S. and was awarded a Royal medal 
by the society in 1895. He was elected 
F.R.S. (Edin.) in 1878 and was president 
from 1924 to 1929. He received honorary 
doctorates in science from the imiversities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
Sheffield, and in law from Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Glasgow. He was 
awarded the Albert medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1929. He was president 
of the British Association in 1932, and 
received the freedom of Dimdee in 1933. 
He gave the James Forest lecture 'to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1899 and 
in 1928 ; the Rede lecture at Cambridge 
in 1904 on ‘The Structure of Metals’ ; tfc 
second Kehdn lecture to the Institution 
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of Electrical Engineers in 1910 ; and the 
Hibbert lecture at Cambridge in 1933. 
For many years he was assoeiated -with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research; in 1923 he became chairman 
of the Bridge Stress Committee, besides 
belonging to several other committees. 

Besides the Treatise on Earthquake 
Measurement (1883), Ewing published 
Magnetic Induction in Iron and other 
Metals (1891), containing his final defini- 
tion of hysteresis (3rd ed. 1900) ; The Steam 
Engine and other Heat Engines (1894, 4th 
ed. 1920) ; The Strength of Materials (1899) ; 
The Mechanical Production of Gold (1908) ; 
and Thermodynamics for Engineers (1920). 

Ewing was twice married: first, in 1879 
at the British Legation in Tolryo to Annie 
Maria Thomasina Blackburn (died 1909), 
daughter of Thomas Blackburn Washing- 
ton, of Claymont, West Virginia, and a 
great-great-grand-niece of George Wash- 
ington, and had a son and a daughter; 
secondly, in 1911 to EUen Lina, daughter 
of John Hopkinson [q.v.] and sister of 
Bertram Hopkinson [q.v.], and had a son. 
He died at Cambridge 7 January 1935. 

A large portrait of Ewing by Henry 
Lintott hangs in the court room, 
Edinburgh ; another, by the same artist, 
is in possession of Lady Ewing. A por- 
trait by Douglas Shields (c. 1903) is in 
the board room at the Encineerinc 
Laboratorj', Cambridge. A bronze bust 
by Miss Campbell Muirhead is at Toronto, 
in the possession of his son. 

[The Times and Scotsman, 8 January 1935; 
A. W. Ewing, The Man of Room 40. The Life 
of Sir Alfred Ewing, 1939 ; Preface to J. A. 
Ewing, An Engineer's Outlook, 1933; L. F. 
Bates, Sir Alfred Ewing (British Council 
‘Science in Britain’ series), 1940; Winston 
Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1018, 1931 ; 
Sir J. S. Corbett, (Official) History of the Great 
War. Naval Operations, vol, iii, 1923 ; Lord 
Fisher, Memories, 1919 ; S. J. Hendrick, Life 
and Letters of IT. H. Page, vol. iii, 1925; 
Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 4, December 1935 (portrait); 
Nature, 20 January 1935.] 

E. I. Cahlyijj. 

FAGAN, JAMES BERNARD (1873- 
1933), actor-manager, producer, and play- 
wright, was bom in Belfast 18 lilay 1873, 
the elder son of (Sir) John Fagan,'surgeon, 
of Belfast, by his wife, Mary Catherine, 
daughter of Bernard Hughes, also of 
Belfast. He was educated at Clongowcs 
W’ood College and Trinity College, Oxford, 
and studied for the bar, but soon joined 
the company of (Sir) F. R. Benson [q.v.]. 


making his first appearance on the stage 
in October 1895. There followed from 
1897 to 1899 an engagement with (Sir) 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree [q.v.] at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where he acted in 
Katherine and Petruchio, A Mari's Shadow, 
Julius Caesar, The Musketeers, Carnac 
Sahib, and other plays. 

In 1899 Fagan began his career as a 
dramatist ■with The Rebels, and among his 
many other plays may be specially noted 
The Prayer of the Sword (a poetical drama, 
1904), Treasure Island (adapted from 
R. L. Stevenson’s story, 1922), And So 
To Bed (a Pepysian comedy, 1926), and 
finally The Improper Duchess (1931). After 
fourteen years of retirement from the 
stage he resumed his career as an actor 
in 1913, touring in his O'wn play The Earth 
(first produced in 1909), and in Jlarch 
1917 broke new ground as a producer, 
when he was responsible in this capacity 
for the much-discussed performance at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre of Damaged 
Goods, adapted from the French of Eugfcne 
Brieux. Thenceforward Fagan threw him- 
self more and more into the work of pro- 
ducer and theatre manager. In October 
1923 he opened the Oxford Playhouse in 
the Woodstock Road, where he gathered 
round him a company of young and dis- 
tinguished players, making a real and last- 
ing contribution to the dramatic history 
of the university. This theatre was trans- 
ferred in 1938 to a new and more con- 
venient building in Beaumont Street, 
but its original conception was Fagan’s, 
and 'to him is due the credit of its founda- 
tion. In 1929 he became associated as 
director •with the Festival Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, but much of his best work in this 
department was seen in London at 'the 
Court Theatre, the management of which 
he took over in 1918, and elsewhere, 
notably in Tchckliov’s The Cherry Orchard 
(Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 1925), in 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock 
(Royalty Theatre, 1925), and in Strind- 
berg’s Spook Sonata (Globe Theatre, 1027). 

In middle life Fagan was robust in 
figure and of a jovial countenance. His 
very versatility may have prevented the 
attainment of supreme excellence in any 
single branch of the art which he practised 
■with such enthusiasm and in so many 
spheres. But he was always true to his 
best ideals of acting, authorship, and pro- 
duction, and at a time of gro-vving com- 
mercialism in the theatre he manfully 
upheld high standards. He was twice 
married: first, in 1807 to the actress 
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Susan Elizabeth Kirby ; the marriage 
was dissolved; secondly, in 1914, as her 
second husband, to Ada, daughter of 
Edward Bevan ap Rees Bryant ; she acted 
imder the name of Mary Grey. There was 
one daughter of the second marriage. He 
died at Hollywood, California, 17 February 
1933. 

[The Times, 18 February 1933; Who's Who 
in the Theatre, 1933 ; personal knowledge.] 
Geoffrey A. Whitworth. 

FAIRBAmN, STEPHEN (1862-1938), 
oarsman, was bom at Toorak, Melbourne, 
Australia, 25 August 1882, the fifth of the 
six sons of George Fairbairn, who, having 
emigrated from Berwickshire in 1839, 
owned a large sheep station and (in the 
’seventies) started the first canning and 
meat-freezing works in Australia. The 
Scottish theologian Patrick Fairbairn 
[q.v.] was Stephen’s imcle. His mother 
was Virginia, youngest daughter of George | 
Armytage, of Geelong, Victoria, a native 
of Derbyshire. He was educated at 
Geelong Grammar School, where he earned 
distinction in all forms of sport, and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1884. He was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1886 but did not practise. 

In 1884 he returned to Australia where, 
but for an interval in 1886 and 1887 when 
he was in England, he worked on a sheep 
station for twenty years. He came back 
to England in 1905 and thereafter devoted 
himself almost exclusively to coaching 
various rowing clubs. 

Fairbairn rowed in the Cambridge crews 
of 1882, 1883, 1886, and 1887 and won 
many races at Henley and other regattas; 
but his claim to fame rests on his methods 
of coaching and the success of the crews 
which he coached. Some people have 
tried to add a new word ‘Fairbaimism’ 
to the English language as denoting a 
peculiar style of rowing. That, hmvever, 
comes from a complete misunderstanding 
of him. Fairbairn invented no new style 
and had no desire to invent a style. He 
wrote : ‘ There are certain principles xmdcr- 
lying rowing, and what is called style is 
the endeavour to carry them out. Varia- 
tions are merely failures to carry out the 
principles. There can be only one true 
style.’ There is little doubt that had he 
produced liis perfect crew it would have 
been indistinguishable from the perfect 
crew produced by any other methods. 
What was different about Fairbairn was 
the method of coaching by which he tried 
to arrive at the perfect crew. He turned 
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the pupil’s mind to the oar in the water 
and to moving the boat, regardless of 
what might happen to various parts of 
the body, whereas the orthodox coach 
would concentrate on positioning the body 
in order to produce certain results on the 
oar and the passage of the boat. 

Fairbairn coached always for looseness 
and ease. A favourite remark was: ‘If 
you can’t do it easily, you can’t do it at 
aU.’ He would never try to correct by 
condemnation : anything, if it is to be done 
successfully, must be done naturally and 
easily: set before the performer an ideal 
after which to strive : if in his striving he 
does some odd tilings, never mind: be 
positive in your coaching and encourage 
rather than criticize. It was inevitable 
that some of his crews, which had moved 
only a little way along the road to per- 
fection, showed imgamly attitudes and 
exaggerations of ideals which earned bit- 
ter condemnation from more orthodox 
coaches. 

Fairbairn was an enthusiast and was 
able to impart his enthusiasm to his 
pupils. He was ever progressive, ever 
ready to try out some new idea in coach- 
ing or some new device such as long slides 
or s^vivel rowlocks. He did much to make 
rowing popular, particularly in the clubs 
at Putney, and in 1925 he instituted the 
‘Head of the River’ race on the Putney 
to Mortlake course. He coached many 
successful crews of both the London 
Rowing Club and the Thames Rowing 
Club, but his old college, Jesus, always 
took first place in his affections, and for 
more than thirty-three years he devoted 
himself to coaching its crews. It was a 
small college with a small boat club, but 
Fairbairn brought it many successes. His 
crews always raced hard and often won 
against crews which seemed to be better 
or more experienced. 

Fairbairn was known throughout the 
rowing world as ‘Steve’, and even those 
who {fisagreed with his imorthodox ways 
admitted his genuine love of rowing, his 
boundless enthusiasm, his kindliness, and 
his genius for coaching. His writing 
include Bowing Notes (1926) and an auto- 
biography, Fairbairn of Jesus (1931). He 
married in 1891 Ellen, daughter of Sydney 
Sherwood, of Aramac, Queensland, and had 
two sons. He died in London 16 May 1938 . 

A portrait of Fairbairn by James Quinn 
is in the possession of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
H. B. Playford. 
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FALIQSIER, JOHN MEADE (1858- 
1932), author and antiquary, was horn at 
Manningford Bruce, Wiltshire, 8- May 
1858, the eldest of thethree sons of Thomas 
Alexander Falkner, of Manningford Bruce, 
later curate of Holy Trinity church, 
Dorchester, and aftenvards some time of 
North Newnton, Wiltshire, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Grace Meade. He was educated 
at Marlborough and at Hertford College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in modern 
history in 1882, and in 1927 was elected 
an honorary fellow. After lea\'ing the 
university, filled with affection for Oxford 
and the south of England and expressing 
an extreme distaste for the north and 
everything connected with it, he went to 
Newcastle-upon-Tjme as tutor to the sons 
of (Sir) Andrew Noble [q.v.], the principal 
figure in the large firm of Messrs. Armstrong 
& company, armament manufacturers. 
With the Noble family his association was 
close, and he soon became an intimate and 
beloved member of their household, so 
that when the tuition of his sons came to 
an end. Noble invited Falkner to become 
his private secretary, and, on the firm 
being transformed in 1897 into a limited 
liability company as Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & company, Falkner was in 
due course appointed the first secretary 
of the board. As an official of the firm he 
travelled much on the continent in order 
to negotiate contracts for sliips and guns, 
and, under Noble’s guidance, he did much 
useful work. In 1901 he became a member 
of the board, and eventually its chairman, 
a position in which he can hardly be called 
a success. His genius as well as his tastes 
followed other lines. 

^Vhen he first came north Falkner spent 
all his hoi id a j's walking or bicycling, chiefly 
in Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and he came 
to know those counties so well that he 
compiled Murray’s handbooks for them 
(Oxfordshire, 1894; Berkshire, 1902), and 
wrote an admirable popular History of 
Oxfordshire (1899). But as the years went 
by, he found liis love for antiquities stirred 
by the neighbouring city of Durham, and 
he exchanged his Newcastle lodgings for 
a house in Durham. Here he interested 
himself in the cathedral service, its music 
and ceremonies, as well as in the university 
library. He became honorarj’- librarian to 
the dean and chapter, a post much to his 
lildng, and at the university he was ap- 
pointed honorary reader in palaeo^aphy. 

Fallmer’s reputation as a writer of 
fiction rests upon three novels or romances, 
each in its way noteworthy. The first 
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appeared in 1895, and the other two in the 
course of the next ten years. All received 
a good deal of public appreciation and 
sold quite satisfactorily. Yet in the 
curiously discontinuous way which was 
characteristic of him, he never produced 
another book. He was said to have begun 
a fourth story, but lost the manuscript 
when it was half finished and never 
resumed it. His first novel. The Lost 
Slradivarius, deals with the discovery of 
a violin which had been hidden in a secret 
cupboard beliind the panels of an Oxford 
undergraduate’s sitting-room. Tliere is 
much ghostly and mysterious detail about 
the plot, which is wonderfully well worked 
out. His second book (1898) was called 
Moonjleet, and, although it is perhaps not 
his best, it is decidedly the most popular 
of Ills works. Written in the style of 
Stevenson or Hardy, about smugglers and 
preventive men and abounding in hair- 
breadth escapes and exciting adventures, 
it lias delighted every generation since 
it first appeared. His third and last novel, 
The Nebuly Coat (1903), may well rank as 
his masterpiece. The theme was after his 
own heart: the experience of an architect 
sent to inspect a church which is in danger 
of collapse owing to the giving way of the 
arches which support the tower. Heraldry 
also, as the title suggests, figures largely 
in the narrative. The book ends with a 
striking description of the fall of the tower 
and the dismay and alarm of the villagers. 
In addition to his novels, Falkner wrote 
a good deal of admirable poetry which 
appeared in various periodicals. After his 
death some attempt was made to collect 
the poems, and a reprint was circulated 
privately. 

As has already been pointed out, Falk- 
ner’s main interests were ecclesiastical. 
He may indeed be said to have adopted 
a churcli of his own. In his Oxfordshire 
rambles he came across the picturesque 
village of Burford, by which he was much 
attracted, and the church was for long the 
centre of his interests. He and his former 
pupil. Sir John Noble, contributed stib- 
stantial sums in alterations and additions 
for the beautifying of the interior, and 
when he died at Durham 22 July 1932, 
Falkner was buried in Burford chureh- 
yard. 

In person, Falkner was an exceptionally 
tall man, and he may have outgrown his 
strength in youth, ns for many years his 
heart gave him trouble. Considering all 
that he did by way of authorship, study, 
and research, it is remarkable how his 
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powers lasted. In the last phase of his 
active life he spent much of his time at 
Bath, a city of which the beauty and 
traditions had always greatly attracted 
him, and to the subj ect of which he devoted 
a short book, hardly more than a pamphlet, 
entitled Bath, in History and Social Tradi- 
tion (1918), 

Fallmer married in 1899 Evelyn Violet, 
yoimgest daughter of General Sir John 
MiUer Adye [q.v.]. There were no children 
of the marriage. He received several 
foreign decorations. 

\Thc Times, 23 and 25 July 1932 ; personal 
knowledge.] Autred Cochrake. 

FAHNELL, LEWIS RICHARD (1856- 
1934), rector of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and classical scholar, was born at Salisbury 
19 January 1856, the sixth child and third 
son of Johm Wilson Famell, by his wife, 
Harriot Pritchard. His father was then 
established as a draper in Salisbury, but 
in 1858, involved in the ruin of a brother, 
had to move his family to London where 
he eventually became manager for a 
Bicester brewery. Farnell was educated 
at the City of London School under E, A. 
Abbott [q.v.] and entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, as an open classical scholar in 
1874. At Exeter he owed much to the 
teaching of Ingram Bywater and H. F. 
Pelham [qq.v.] and, after obtaining a first 
class in classical moderations (1875) and in 
literae humaniores (1878), was elected a 
fellow of the college in 1880. Appointed 
classical lecturer in 1883, be spent the rest 
of his active life primarily in college teach- 
ing and administration, being sub-rector 
from 1883 to 1893, senior tutor from 1893 
to 1913, and rector from 1913 to 1928, in 
which year he was elected an honorary 
fellow. From 1903 to 1914 he was uni- 
versity lecturer in classical archaeology, 
from 1908 to 1911 first Wilde lectmer in 
natiual and comparative religion, Hibbert 
lecturer in 1911, and Gifford lecturer at 
St. Andrews University in 1920-1921 and 
1924-1925. From 1920 to 1923 he was 
vice-chancellor. 

Despite these activities Famell, who 
was an energetic promoter of the degree of 
D.Litt. and was one of the first to take it 
in 1901, was able between 1880 and 1893 
to make a series of continental tours during 
which he studied classical archaeology in 
Berlin and at Munich and idsited many 
museums, and from 1896 to publish a suc- 
cession of important boote concerning 
Greek religion, a subject to which he had 
been attracted in the course of liis archaeo- 


logical studies. Of these the most massive 
is The Cults of the Greek States (5 vols., 
1896-1909), completed in 1921 by a 
supplementary volume, Greek Hero Cults 
and Ideas of Immortality (being his Gifford 
lectures for 1920). In these volumes the 
evidence for Greek religion is exhaustively 
collected and interpreted with judgement, 
rituals and art-forms being used to illus- 
trate each other. Shorter worlcs, but all 
marked by wide learning and clear exposi- 
tion, are Greece and Babylon (1911), The 
Higher Aspects of Greek Religion (1912), 
and The Attributes of God (1925, being his 
Gifford lectures for 1924—1925). His Out- 
line-History of Greek Religion (1920) is a 
constructive summary of high value. In 
retirement he produced two notable books. 
The Works of Pindar (3 vols., 1930-1932), 
based upon a lifelong study of that author, 
and a delightfully written autobiography. 
An Oxonian Looks Back (1934). He was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy in 
1916 and honorary degrees were conferred 
upon him by the universities of Dublin, 
St. Andrews, and Geneva. 

For many years Famell played a lead- 
ing part in the politics of his imiversity. 
He led or supported many reforms designed 
to promote learning within its walls and 
with the same object in view was often 
found championing the university against 
the colleges, although he was a devoted 
alumnus and very successful head of his 
own college and recognized that there 
were others besides himself who realized 
his ideal of a college tutor as one who 
should combine ‘the conscientious dis- 
charge of tutorial functions ■with original 
research and literary production’. As 
•vice-chancellor in the difficult post-war 
years he was sometimes criticized for 
excessive strictness, but calmer considera- 
tion nearly always admitted that he had 
been right. 

In 1893 Famell married Syl'via, eighth 
child and youngest daughter of Captain 
Christopher Baldock Cardew, of East Liss, 
Hampshire; she was a granddaughter of 
the lord chancellor Richard Bethell, first 
Lord Westbury [q.v.]. They had three 
sons and one daughter. Famell died at 
Parkstone, Dorset, 28 March 1934. His 
portrait by J. St. H. Lander is in Exeter 
College hall. 

[L. R. Famell, An Oxonian lAolis Rack, 
1934; R. R. Marett, Lexis Richard Farnell, 
285G-1934 in Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, vol. XX, 1934; Oxford Magazine, 26 
April 1934 ; College records ; private informa- 
tion; personal knowledge.] K. A. Barber. 
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FERGUSON, RONALD CRAUFORD 
MUNRO-, Viscount Novab (1860-1934), 
politician, was bom at Kirkcaldy 6 March 
1860, the eldest of the three sons of Colonel 
Robert Ferguson, of Raith, Fife, by his 
wife, Emma, daughter of James Henry 
Mandeville, of Merton, Surrey. He was 
grandson of General Sir R. C. Ferguson 
[q.v.]. His father took the additional sur- 
name of Munro on the death of his first 
cousin Hugh Andrew Munro in 1864 when 
he inherited the estates of Novar, Ross- 
shire, and Muirton, Morayshire. Ronald 
Munro-Ferguson was educated at home 
and in 1875 joined the 1st Fife Light 
Horse, and later, after the course at Sand- 
hurst, was gazetted to the Grenadier 
Guards in which he served for five years 
(1879-1884). In the last-named year he 
was returned at a by-election as liberal 
member for Ross and Cromarty, but was 
defeated at the general election of 1885 by 
a crofter candidate, and in 1886 he im- 
successfuUy contested Dumbartonshire. 
But later in that same year he succeeded 
Gladstone as member for Leith Burglis 
and retained the seat until 1914. He was 
private secretary to Lord Rosebery when 
foreign secretaiy both in 1886 and in 1892 
and accompanied him to India in 1886, 
and when Rosebery became prime minister 
in 1894 Munro-Ferguson was appointed 
a junior lord of the Treasury. In 1910 he 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 

Munro-Ferguson, who in 1889 had 
married Lady Helen Hermione, eldest 
daughter of F. T. HamiJton-TempJe 
Blackwood, first Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava [q.v.], was appointed, on Asquith’s 
recommendation, to be governor-general 
of Australia and G.C.M.G. in 1914. He 
reached the Commonwealth in May and 
worked amicably with the prime minister, 
(Sir) Joseph Cook, and his successors, 
Andrew Fisher [q.v.] and Mr. William 
Morris Hughes. On the outbreak of war 
in August the energies of Australia had to 
be diverted to military matters, to which 
Munro-Ferguson devoted himself in cveiy 
form of war work. In this his past military 
experience was of great service, particu- 
larly in the training and dispatch of 
the Australian Expeditionary Force. In 
travelling to visit the training camps he 
made himself very popular everywhere. 
The nursing and supply of comforts were 
the especial care of his wife, who was 
appointed G.B.E. for her services in 1918. 
Munro-Ferguson’s knowledge and experi- 
ence of afforestation led him to encourage 
the cultivation of Australian timber and 


he considered this to be his ‘best legacy 
to Melbourne’. In 1919 his term as 
governor-general was extended to 1920 on 
account of the forthcoming visit of the 
Prince of Wales, and on his return to 
Scotland he was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Novar, of Raith. In the absence 
of any effective liberal party in 1922 he 
supported the Bonar Law and Baldwin 
administrations, and aceepted the ofliee 
of secretary for Scotland from 1922 to 
1924. In 1925 he was appointed chairman 
of the conunittee for the review of poli- 
tical-honours. 

Novar received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of St. Andrews 
(1911) and Edinburgh (1928) and was 
appointed K.T. in 1926. He died, with- 
out issue, at Raith 30 March 1934. A 
portrait of him by J. H. Lorimer is at 
Raith House. 

[The Times, 31 March 1934.] 

E. I. CAnLYLE. 

FIFE, DucnE8Sor(1867-1931), princess 
royal of Great Britain and Ireland. [See 
Louise Victoiua Alexandra Daomar.] 

FELON, LOUIS NAPOLEON 
GEORGE (1875-1937), mathematician, 
was born at St. Cloud, near Paris, 22 
November 1875, the oijy son of Pierre 
Marie Augustin Filon, littdrateur and tutor 
to the Prince Imperial, by liis wife, Marie 
Jeanne Madeline Poirel. When he was 
three years old his parents, his father now 
blind and his mother in ddieate health, 
came to England and settled in Margate. 
His early education under the personal 
direction of his father centred mainly 
round the classics. He went to Heme 
House School at Margate and in 1894 
became a student at University College, 
London, where he graduated B.A. with 
first class honours in 1896, and was awarded 
a gold medal for Greek. He had so far 
shown no great interest in mathematics 
and came to it only because it was at that 
time part of the curriculum for the B.A. 
degree. This brought him into contact 
with Karl Pearson [q.v.] and Micaiah Hill 
for whom he retained throughout life an 
abiding affection and reverence, and it 
was their influence which very largely 
shaped his subsequent career as a mathe- 
matician and scientist. 

In 1808 (the year in which he was 
naturalized) Filon went to King’s College, 
Cambridge, as one of the earliest ‘advanced 
students’ ; he then joined the staff of Uni- 
versity College, London, as lecturer in 
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pure mathematics in 1903. In 1912 he 
succeeded Pearson in the Goldsmid chair 
of applied mathematics and mechanics, 
to the work of 'which he devoted himself 
for the rest of his life with the exception 
of the years 1914-1918, when he saw 
active service in France and later com- 
manded the 2nd battalion London Regi- 
ment. From 1929 imtil his death he was 
director of the University Observatory. 

The results of FUon’s mathematical 
researches are embodied in over fifty 
memoirs, the publication of which was 
spread pretty evenly over forty years of 
a busy life. They are concerned •with 
many aspects of mathematics, but his 
outstanding contributions were in the 
field of classical mechanics and particu- 
larly the mechanics of continuous media. 
It is a field that had been well culled over 
before his time and the problems that 
were ob'vious and easy had aU been solved. 
Important and significant problems re- 
mained unsolved, but they usually pre- 
sented formidable technical difficulties. 
Filon was weU equipped both by tempera- 
ment and training to -wrestle with such 
problems. He had the mathematical 
courage that -will tackle any problem, a 
resourceful mind in meeting technical 
difficulties, and the patient and methodi- 
cal perseverance that can hang on until a 
solution is reached. His greatest achieve- 
ment was the theory of ‘generalized plane 
stress’ which shows how the average 
elastic stresses in a thick plate may be 
determined by the simpler analysis ap- 
propriate to two-dimensional problems. 
A development of this theory shows how 
the optical measurement of the stresses 
in a transparent celluloid plate may be 
used to investigate the stresses in a steel 
structure. It is the working out of this 
idea in general theory and in particular 
cases that constitutes FUon’s most im- 
portant contribution to the advance of 
mechanics. It was a particular source^ of 
gratification to him when, in association 
with Professor E. G. Coker, he was able 
■to apply the method to the exploration of 
the stresses in structures actually used in 
engineering practice. 

Filon was a great teacher and, even at 
times when he was most hea-sdly engaged 
■with other actmties, he gave intense care 
to the preparation and delivery of his 
lectures. He regarded mechanics as a 
branch of physics rather than of mathe- 
matics. He insisted on the application of 
rigorous logic to the development of the 
theorj' of the subject, while at the same 


time insisting that theory should yield its 
results in a form that could be tested by 
experiment. Thus, his lectures on mecha- 
nics were freely Ulustrated by experi- 
ment and he established a mechanics 
laboratory in which his students carried 
out experiments for themselves. In pre-‘ 
scribing this unusual but profitable experi- 
ence for the mathematical undergraduate 
he was a pioneer, and more recent 
developments have sho-wn how right he 
was. 

Filon took an active part in the affairs 
of the university of London in the critical 
phase of its development and unification. 
He was a member of the senate (1920) and 
the court and served as vice-chancellor 
(1933-1935). He worked consistently and 
unremittingly to maintain academic free- 
dom and to develop teaching and research. 
The high offices in which he served and 
the hea-vy responsibilities that were laid 
upon him never led him to neglect his 
primary duty as a teacher. For years he 
carried a full lecturing time-table every 
morning and a full programme of com- 
mittees and councils every afternoon, and 
still the steady stream of published work 
flowed on. In all this every lecture was 
prepared and every document studied 
■with the closest attention to detail, and 
only his magnificent constitution enabled 
him to bear the strain for so long. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1910, and appointed 
C.B.E. in 1933. 

Filon was -vigorous and combative, a 
man of strong con-victions, yet always just 
and generous, and a constant help and 
inspiration to those -with whom he worked. 
In 1904 he married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Professor Philippe Godet, of the uni- 
versity of Neuchatel, and had one son and 
two daughters. He died at Croydon 
29 December 1937, a -victim of a t 3 q)hoid 
epidemic prevalent there at that time. 

[The Times, 30 and 31 December 1937 ; 
Obituary Notices oj Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 7, January 1939 (bibliography and por- 
trait); Mathematical Gazette, February 1938 
(portrait) ; Nature, 20 February 1938 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] G. B. Jeffery. 

FINBERG, ALEXANDER JOSEPH 
(1866-1939), -writer on the history of 
English art, was bom in London 23 April 
1866, the son of Alexander Abraham 
Finberg, compositor, by his -wife, Susaima 
Wanstall. He was educated at the City 
of London College and. lUng’s College, 
London, and studied art at the Lambeth 
School of Art and in Paris. He did black- 
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and-white work for the Graphic and 
Illustrated London News, and became art 
critic to several papers, including the 
Manchester Guardian and the Saturday 
Review. In 1905 Finberg, who for many 
years had made a special study of the 
work of J. M. W. Turner [q.v.], was com- 
missioned by the trustees of the National 
Gallery to complete the arrangement of 
the sketches and water-colours in the 
Turner bequest, which had been begun by 
John Ruskin. While he was engaged upon 
this task, numerous unknown paintings by 
Turner were brought to light, and they 
were first exhibited at the Tate Gallery in 
1906. The interest excited by them 
prompted (Sir) Joseph Duveen [q.v.] to 
present a new Turner wing to the gallery 
in 1908. Finberg’s writings on Turner 
include A Complete Inventory of the Draw- 
ings of the Turner Bequest (2 vols., 1909) ; 
The History of Turner's Liber Studiorum 
with a new Catalogue Raisonnd (1924), 
which superseded that of W. G. Rawlinson 
[q.v.] ; and The Life of J. M. W. Turner 
(1939), to the composition of which he 
devoted much of liis life and the proofs of 
which he had finished correcting only a 
few days before his death. 

The Life of Turner is perhaps Finberg’s 
chief, but it is not his only, monument. 
When he was cataloguing the Turner 
bequest he discovered among the draw- 
ings many which were not by Turner. He 
set himself to identify the artists of these 
drawings, but was greatly hampered by 
lack of books of reference. For wliereas 
the work of foreign artists was receiving 
searching attention from English scholars, 
the British school of painting was im- 
deservedly neglected. Accordingly, after 
much consideration, Finberg in 1911 
foimded the Walpole Society, the main 
object of which was ‘to continue the work 
begim by Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting in England, viz., “to celebrate 
the arts” of this country’. Until 1922 he 
acted as honorary secretary and as editor 
of the annual volumes of the society wliich 
have done so much to encourage the study 
and promote the knowledge of the liistory 
of all aspects of British art, not least 
by the publication of such indispensable 
sources as the notebooks of George Vertue 
[q.v.]. 

Finberg was twice married: first, m 
1899 to Norah Ifathleen (whom he 
divorced in 1913), daughter of William 
Mutch, cartridge manufacturer, of Hollo- 
way ; secondly, in 1914 to Hilda Felicity, 
youngest daughter of Ferdinand Baruch 


Ehrmann, wine merchant, of Islington. 
He had two sons by his first and one by 
his second marriage. He died at Barnes 
Common 15 March 1939. 

[The Times, 16 March 1039 ; C. E. Hughes, 
‘A. J. Finberg’, in the Walpole Society, xol. 
xxvii, 1938-1939.] M. R, Toynbee. 

FIRTH, Sir CHARLES HARDING 
(1857-1936), historian, was bom at Shef- 
field 16 March 1857, the eldest son of 
John Firth, of Abbeydale, Sheffield, by 
his second ivife, Charlotte Harding. John 
Firth, who had been trained as an archi- 
tect, belonged to the great steel-maldng 
firm of Thomas Firth & Sons, of wliich his 
brother Mark Firth [q.v.] was the head. 
In 1870 Charles’s mother was living at 
Clifton and he entered Clifton College as 
a day-boy. Here he came under the 
influence of Thomas William Dunn, after- 
wards headmaster of Bath College, to 
whom, as he wrote many years later, he 
owed ‘a greater debt than to any other 
man’. When Dunn opened a boarding- 
house in the school, Firth became the 
head of it. Dunn not only taught him 
accuracy and thoroughness but impressed 
on him for life Carlyle’s gospel of work. 
He won a copy of Carlyle’s Cromwell as 
a school prize. The headmaster, Jolin 
Percival [q.v.], recommended him to try for 
a classical scholarship at one of the smaller 
Oxford colleges, where competition was 
less keen than at the larger; but he pre- 
ferred to enter New College as a com- 
moner and to read modern liistory. In 
the next year, 1876, on being elected to a 
Brackenbury scholarship, he migrated to 
Bailiol College. Here he Icnew as imdcr- 
graduates a number of men who after- 
wards became distinguished scholars, and 
with several of them, notably R. L. Poole, 
T. F. Tout, W. P. Ker, and S. L. (Sir 
Sidney) Lee [qq.v.], he began lifelong 
friendships. The most important influence 
on his education was that of ^Villiam 
Stubbs [q.v.], then regius professor of 
modern history, five of whose courses of 
lectures he attended. In 1877 he won the 
Stanhope essay prize and in 1878 obtained 
a first class in modem liistory. 

After taliing his degree Firth spent 
some montlis in Hanover improving his 
German; subsequently he seldom went 
abroad and never for more tlian a few 
weeks. For a time he lectured at lus 
uncle’s foundation. Firth College, in Shef- 
field, and he had thoughts of giving 
expression in local politics to a radicalism 
which he did not retain in middle age. In 
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1883 he settled in Oxford, to live there for 
the rest of his life. He was already 
married, and it was partly for this reason 
that he did not as yet become a fellow of 
any college: at that time most of the 
fellowships still carried with them an 
obligation to reside within the college 
walls. Another Balliol man said later that 
Firth had three disadvantages, bad health, 
a private income, and a special subject, 
and this unhandsome remark hit off some 
of the reasons for his imusual career. He 
was slightly lame, and so could not take 
vigorous exereise ; asthma often kept him 
indoors in the winter. His means, which 
in later life were considerable, enabled him 
to acquire a magnificent library, kept 
from 1902 in the house which he buUt at 
2 Northmoor Road. It was preponderantly 
a collection on the English seventeenth 
century. His interest centred in this 
period partly because it was the heroic 
age of the ‘Puritan’ business class from 
which he came and partly through the 
influence of S. R. Gardiner [q.v.], whose 
history had been carried down to the out- 
break of the Civil war when Firth 
returned to Oxford. Firth was an insa- 
tiable reader, not only of history and 
historical novels, but of everything that 
had human interest, and he had an ex- 
tremely good memory. He gave Gardiner 
much assistance in his work and occupied 
himself for about twenty years with 
editions, articles, and monographs within 
the same field. He soon developed the 
characteristics of his mature studies: he 
delighted and excelled in the handling of 
historical evidence, and especially in 
identifying the sources of historical works ; 
he had a fine appreciation of literature, 
including popular writings, such as bal- 
lads. Although always attracted most by 
the history of action, particularly military 
and naval affairs, travel and colonization, 
he had more interest and a better judge- 
ment than Gardiner in social and economic 
matters. He acquired a great knowledge 
of historical portraits and neglected no 
branch of genealogical or biograpliical re- 
search. His style was severely restrained, 
but on occasion his intense sympathy with 
some great idea would force it into elo- 
quence. Narrower than Gardiner in his 
command of languages and of continental 
history, and less apt to relate his im- 
mediate subjects to their wider context, 
he surpassed his master in decisiveness 
and in the construction of narrative. _ 

In the ’eighties and ’nineties Firth 
edited a number of texts, of which the 


most important arer the Memoirs of the 
Life of Colonel Hutchinson (1885), the Life 
of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle 
(1886), the Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow 
(2 vols., 1894), and the Clarke Papers 
(4 vols., 1891-1901), the last a new autho- 
rity of great value. He sometimes anno- 
tated so heavily that he used up an 
amoimt of learning which would have suf- 
ficed for an independent work ; but these 
studies perfeeted his method. From the 
third volume, published in 1885, he was 
a contributor to tliis Dictionary, for 
which he ivrote altogether about 225 lives, 
nearly all of the seventeenth century. He 
was also one of the most active of the 
group of scholars who launched the Eng- 
lish Historical Review in 1886. In 1900 his 
Oliver Cromwell made him known to a wide 
reading public and in 1902 he published 
his admirable volume Cromwell's Army. 
That was the year of Gardiner’s death, 
and in accordance with his wish Firth 
carried on his great history from the point 
which it had reached, the summer of 1656, 
to the death of Oliver Cromwell two years 
later. 

The two volumes of this continuation 
{The Last Years of the Protectorate), wliich 
did not appear until 1009, are .Firth’s 
best work. He intended to go further, to 
the Restoration and indeed all through the 
reign of Charles 11, but these plans were 
never carried out. The intense application 
of earlier years had perhaps encroached on 
his staying-power, and the university 
made increasing claims on his time. From 
1883 he had never been without teaching 
work in Oxford : from 1887 to 1893 he was 
history lecturer at Pembroke College. In 
1900-1901 he was Ford’s lecturer, his lec- 
tures being the substance of Cromwell's 
Army, and in the next year he succeeded 
Gardiner as a research fellow of All Souls. 
When another of his friends, Frederick 
York PoweU, died in 1904 the prime 
minister, A. J. Balfour, recommended him 
for appointment as regius professor of 
modern history. He held this office, which 
carried with it a fellowship at Oriel, until 
1925. In his inaugural lecture he gave an 
impressive account of the historian’s 
science and art, and he announced a pro- 
gramme for training historians in the use 
of original authorities. For a generation 
past there had been a divergence between 
the ‘professorial’ point of view and the 
practice of the teachers of liistory in 
the colleges, whose main concern was 
■with a general education, fitting men 
for any liberal pursuit and tested by the 
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examinations for honours. Most of the 
college teachers signed a printed reply to 
the inaugural lecture, and this controversy 
began a series of disappointments for Firth. 
He did not enjoy lecturing; he chose 
limited and sometimes exacting subjects, 
and his audiences were small. The regula- 
tions for the ‘research degrees’ of B.Litt. 
(from 1895) and D.Pliil. (1917) gave effect 
to some of his ideas, and he made some 
progress in providing graduates with in- 
struction in historical method. He per- 
suaded the faculty of modem history to 
modify the honours examinations, for 
instance by allowing candidates to submit 
‘theses’, but his criticisms of the system 
as testing mainly facility and memory 
were -vvithout effect. In some other facul- 
ties he found happier co-operation than in 
his own. From its foimdation in 1894 he 
had been active in building up the honour 
school of English language and literature ; 
he worked for the establishment of a 
school of medieval and modern languages, 
and took part in the lively controversies 
over the Taylor Institution. The study of 
geography and the education of women 
were also among his good causes. He thus 
sat on many imiversity boards and com- 
mittees, and he iVTOte many pamphlets 
and leaflets, some of them hi^rical opus- 
cula of permanent value. 

Outside Oxford Firth held a good many 
appointments, some mainly honorific but 
others burdensome. From 1910 to 1919 he 
was a valuable member of the royal com- 
mission on the public records, and in 1913 
of the Admiralty committee on the battle 
of Trafalgar. He served as president of 
the Royal Historical Society (1913-1917) 
and twice (as first president 1900-1910 
and again 1918-1920) of the Historical 
Association, of which he was a founder. 
He was a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery from 1908 to 1929 and a member 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Firth’s only other substantial book in 
these later years was The Hottse of Lords 
during the Civil War (1910). In 1913-1915 
he published a reprint of the text of 
Macaulay’s History of England, veiy fully 
illustrated, the best example of his ^cat 
knowledge of portraits and engravings. 
He continued to write many articles and 
to edit many documents, extending his 
range in time from the sixteenth century' 
to the nineteenth. He gave more advice 
and encouragement to other writers than 
any other English historian of his day: 
innumerable prefaces acloiowlcdge his 
generosity to British, American, and con- 


tinental ^vriters, whether beginners or ex- 
perts. A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Sir Charles Firth, liis own work, was pub- 
lished in 1928 and is very nearly complete 
to that date. In the remaining years of 
his life he published a pamphlet on Modern 
Languages at Oxford, 1724r-1929 (1929) and 
articles in the English Historical Review, 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
History, and the Review of English Studies, 
Mr. Godfrey Davies, the most intimate of 
his younger friends, edited three post- 
humous worlis, in the last of which he had 
more than an editorial part: A Com- 
mentary on Macaulay's History of England 
(1938) ; Essays Historical and Literary (re- 
printed pieces, 1938) ; and The Regimental 
History of Cromwell’s Army (2 vols., 1940). 

Firth’s many honours included doctor- 
ates from the universities of Aberdeen, 
Durham, Cambridge, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, and Oxford, and a loiighthood, 
conferred in 1922. He was elected a fellow 
of the British Academy in 1903. In 1025 
he resigned his chair and was elected an 
honorary fellow of Oriel; after that he 
worked quietly in his library, except for 
a brief but severe illness in 1929, until 
within a few days of his death at Oxford 
19 February 1936. He married in 1880 
Frances, daughter of Henry Ashington, 
vicar of An-wick with Brauncewell, Lin- 
colnshire. She and their only child, a son, 
survived him. His most important manu- 
scripts and printed books were presented 
to the Bodleian Library. 

The most characteristic likeness of Firtb 
is the photograph reproduced in the Oriel 
Record for June 1936. He was of middle 
height, a prosperous-looking man, rather 
heavily built and slow-moving, with a 
well-trimmed beard and moustache, his 
expression sometimes thoughtful and in 
conversation often kindly humorous. He 
smoked large pipes and many cigarettes. 
Very much at home in the common rooms 
of Oriel and All Souls, he enjoyed con- 
versation, speaking slowly, simply, and 
quietly, and contributing both Awt and 
common sense. He was reticent about 
himself and his own affairs and seldom 
expansive, but he had and communicated 
a sense of immovable confidence. He was 
completely loyal to his friends and to his 
side in any contention. He gave money 
generously to institutions and to people in 
need, often doing his alms in secret.^ In 
later life he had no religious beliefs. 
Having no liking for speculative thought, 
and considering how often minds are at 
the mercy of physiological processes or 
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external accidents, he resigned himself to 
a kind of materialism; but he lived up 
to an austere standard of duty. 

[The Times, 20 and 22 Februa^ 1930; 
G. N. Clark in English Historical Review, April 
1930; E. S. de Beer in History, June 1930; 
P[eroy] S[impson] in Oriel Record, June 1930 ; 
Godfrey Davies, Charles Harding Firth, 1857— 
1936 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xxii, 1980; Thomas William Dunn, A 
Memoir (privately printed), 1934; personal 
knowledge.] G. N. Clabk. 

FISHER, HERBERT ALBERT 
LAURENS (1865-1940), historian, states- 
man, and warden of New College, Oxford, 
was bom in London 21 March 1865, the 
eldest son of Herbert WUliam Fisher, by 
his wife, Mary Louisa, daughter of John 
Jackson, M.D., of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, the leading English physi- 
cian in Calcutta. One of liis yotmger 
brothers was Admiral Sir W. W. Fisher 
[q.v.]. Through his mother he was a first 
cousin of W. W. Vaughan [q.v.]. His 
parents were both people of rare culture. 
His father was by profession a barrister, 
but when a student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, he had been tutor to Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and afterwards was for 
many years his private secretary. In later 
life, by gift of the Prince as Duke of Corn- 
wall, he accepted the ancient oIBce of vice- 
warden of the Staimaries of Avhich he was 
the last holder. His mother, a daughter 
of the fourth of the beautiful Pattle sisters, 
had been the model for the heroine in 
G. F. Watts’s picture of ‘Una and the Red 
Cross Knight’. Fisher was educated at 
Winchester, where he was (1878-1884) a 
commoner and took many prizes, and at 
New College, Oxford, of which he was a 
scholar. He obtained a first class in clas- 
sical moderations (1886) and in lilcrac hu- 
maniores (1888), and was elected a fellow 
of his college in the latter year. 

Fisher was a first-class scholar in pme 
classics, and his chief interest as a j'oung 
man was in ancient history, but, under the 
impression, soon to be strikingly falsified, 
that ancient history was by that time a 
closed field, with notliing much more to be 
discovered, he turned to modem history. 
It was that subject which Fisher went on 
to study at the xmiversities of Paris and 
of Gottingen. He returned particularly 
impressed by the historical methods of 
Paris, ranging from the intense technical 
accomplishment of the iScole des Chartes 
to the wide and humane genitis of Taine 
and Renan. The field of the Oxford school 
of modem liistory is alarmingly large, and 


Fisher felt bound to prepare carefully 
every period that any pupil might choose 
to take. At the same time he managed to 
find leisure for Avriting. His first work, 
more dilHcult perhaps than rewarding, was 
the re^^sion for a new edition (1892) of 
The History of France by George William 
KStchin [q.v.]; this was followed in 1898 
by a study of The Medieval Empire. Mean- 
time, he was working his way towards that 
intimate knowledge of the non-military 
side of the Napoleonic system for which 
he was afterwards famous. Studies in 
Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany (1903) 
was followed by Bonapartism (1908), The 
Republican Tradition in Europe (his 
Lowell lectures at Boston, U.S.A., de- 
livered 1910, published 1911), Political 
Unions (1911), and Napoleon in the ‘Home 
University Library’ series (1913), which 
has been described by a French writer as 
the best short fife of Napoleon in any lan- 
guage. Fisher contributed Volume v 
(1485-1547) to Longman’s Political His- 
tory of England (1906). His sketch of his 
brother-in-law. Professor Frederic William 
Maitland [q.v.], published in 1910, showed 
for the first time his special gifts as a bio- 
grapher. This was followed by an edition 
(3 vols., 1911) of The Collected Papers of 
Maitland, whose lectures on The Constitu- 
tional History of England he had already 
edited in 1908. 

In 1912 came an intermption to writing 
through calls to two more urgent tasks. 
He was appointed a member of the royal 
commission on the public services in India, 
which occupied much of his time until the 
publication of the Report of the commis- 
sion in 1917, and he was elected \’ice- 
chancellor of the imiversity of Sheffield, 
where he took up residence in the spring 
i of 1914. The change from intellectual to 
I administrative work came as a rest and 
refreslunent. Tlie university was a new 
one. The college out of which it grew had 
been chiefly known for its departments of 
applied science, metallurgy, and mining, 
but in 1905 it received a royal charter and 
was inaugurated with fom faculties : arts, 
pure science, medicine, and appUed science. 
As with most of the provincial univer- 
sities, much groimd had to be made up on 
the arts side ; tliis, of course, was work for 
which Fisher was admirably fitted, but he 
never attempted to redress the balance to 
the detriment of applied science; on the 
contrary, he set himself to encourage the 
application of science to industry. He set 
up a University Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee the function of which was to put 
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mantifacturers into communication with 
scientific and expert opinion. Further, he 
sponsored the formation in the imiversity 
of a delegacy for the promotion of research 
in glass technology, an enterprise wliich 
bore abundant fruit. It may be said that 
he regarded the university as a sort of 
central power station of the intellectual 
life of its diocese. A tactful and ready 
speaker, Fisher soon won respect and 
popularity in the city of Sheffield as well 
as in the university. He continued to 
eneourage greater co-operation between 
the scientific and literary departments of 
the imiversity, when the nature of the 
problems before him was changed by the 
outbreak of the European war in August 
1914. He acted at once with the lord 
mayor and the master cutler in the great 
work of getting the cutlery industries 
adapted to the needs of the war. For 
instance, when a demand arose for iron 
helmets, objects practically unknoivn since 
the seventeenth century, a Sheffield manu- 
facturer whom he had approached said, 
‘Helmets? Well, I make dish-covers. It 
is the same. idea.’ And helmets were duly 
made. 

In the midst of these activities Fisher 
was suddenly invited by Lloyd George in 
December 1916 to join his ministry as 
president of the Board of Education, and 
without further preparation (he was re- 
turned unopposed at a by-election as 
liberal member of parliament for the Hal- 
1am division of Sheffield) entered the 
House of Commons as a minister. He 
seemed instantly at home. He Icnew his 
subject; he had always been a keen and 
well-informed politician ; he could take on 
the work of a Cabinet minister as easily as 
that of a viee-chaneellor. His maiden 
speech in the House (19 April 1917) was 
actually on the education estimates and 
occupied a full two hours. Fisher had re- 
markable collaborators in the Board at 
that time, some of whom, like (Sir) E. K. 
Chambers and J. W. Mackail, are better 
loioivn for their independent literaiy work 
than for their services in a government 
office. He worked hard at visiting schools 
and getting to Icnow the various parts of 
the vast educational macliine of which he 
had not had experience. He was impressed 
, by the great scope given b}' the British 
sj'stem to originality and experiment. Of 
the London elementary schools he once 
said that there was more difference be- 
tween the worst and the best of them than 
there was between the best of them and 
Eton or Winchester. He encouraged the 
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enlightened tendencies of the Board when 
brought into danger by the war-fever. The 
Board under liis guidance refused to con- 
sider that to forbid the teaching of Ger- 
man was a useful form of patriotism ; nor 
was it convinced of .the educational value 
to httle boys of the deeapitation of spar- 
rows. But, of course, he will be ehiefly 
remembered for his Education Act. 

One of the paradoxes of war-time is that 
a nation, just when it is most hard pressed 
for money, is often more ready to under- 
take expensive reforms than in periods of 
peace and prosperity. In 1910 this country 
had suddenly realized the deficieneics of 
its national education, and Fisher made 
skilful use of the opportunity. He suc- 
ceeded in introducing a system of per- 
centage grants, by which three-fifths of 
the salary expenditure on teachers was to 
be found by the Board of Education and 
only two-fifths by the locality. By this 
scheme the average salary of the element- 
ary teacher was doubled, and later on the 
provision for pensions was greatly in- 
creased. For the secondary schools also 
he provided some improvement in salary 
and pension, and made easier the path to 
the university by the establishment of a 
system of state scholarships and by special 
grants for advanced courses. He also suc- 
ceeded in substituting for the fifty-ilvc 
separate entrance examinations wliich 
gave access to as many different black- 
coated occupations a single general exa- 
mination, the School Certificate, accepted 
by all. 

Among the schemes of progress laid up 
in the pigeon-holes of the Board there 
were two noticeable tendencies. Was it 
better simply to raise the universal age of 
education up to fifteen, or to provide part- 
time continuation schools up to eighteen ? 
The former plan looked attractively demo- 
cratic and equalitarian ; but Fisher un- 
hesitatingly supported the latter. A grave 
flaw in the British system, he considered, 
was that after enjoying the whole-time 
care of conscientious teachers up to four- 
teen, a boy was at that age suddenly flung 
loose into industry, with little care for his 
conduct and no provision for his intel- 
lectual interests. Up to fourteen nothing 
but education; after fourteen no educa- 
tion at all. Surely, he argued, what was 
needed was a more gradual shading off; 
a provision of some continued chance of 
studying the subjects, not necessarily 
teclmical, in which a boy takes an interest, 
and some continued association ivith 
teachers whom he has learnt to like and ■ 
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respect. This part of the Fisher Act, for 
reasons over which its author had no con- 
trol, was never put into force. It involved 
expense; it called for a great additional 
number of teachers; various other post- 
war difficulties stood in its way. But it 
remains on the Statute Book, and had a 
preponderant guiding influence on the 
Butler Act of 1944. 

Fisher remained in the Cabinet until the 
fall of Uoyd George’s government in 
1922, and kept his seat, which he had held 
since 1918, in the House of Commons as 
national liberal member for the Combined 
English Universities imtil 1926. \Mien 
there was a question of his becoming a 
professor of hirtory, he considered that he 
was not up to date in his reading. Perhaps 
he did not realize that his experience of 
public affairs more than compensated for 
that deficiency. There are already signs of 
this in the Studies in History and Politics 
and the essay An International Experi- 
ment, published in 1920 and 1921 respec- 
tively. He took part in the ‘ International 
Experiment’ as a British delegate to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations for 
two years (1920-1922). 

There is no doubt that Fisher took 
naturally to practical politics. He had 
long enjoyed the friendship of many lead- 
ing statesmen, particularly those of speci- 
ally intellectual leanings, such as Morlej', 
Rosebery, Balfour, and Asquith; Lloyd 
George was of a different type, but Fisher 
feu rapidly rmder the charm of his lively 
genius, and an affectionate intimacy be- 
tween the trvo men remained untU Fisher’s 
death. When after six j-ears as minister 
and four as a private member he became 
warden of his old coUege and retired from 
the House, he cordd not help casting some- 
times a ‘longing, lingering look behind’ 
towards that ‘pleasing anxious beiiig’ 
which he had enjoyed so long in parlia- 
ment. An historian caimot but be fas- 
cinated by seeing the processes by which 
history is made and taking an ocrasional 
hand in making it. It was as an historian 
that he was elected a feUow of the British 
Academy in 1907. He served on the coim- 
cil from 1915 to 1918 and again from 1927 
to 1928, and was president from 1928 to 
1932. He gave only one presidential 
address, on leaving office in 1932 ; but his 
Raleigh lecture in 1928 on The Whig 
Historians began ^vith a section on the, 
work of the Academy in that year. 

Although principaUy an liistorian, 
Fisher had a remarlcably fuU loiowledge 
of the progress of aU the various studies 


which are caUed ‘humane’, the sort of 
knowledge that beseemed the president of 
the British Academy and was often tested 
in the editor of the ‘Home University 
Library’. He imderstood foreign nations. 
He could well have been a great ambas- 
sador, like Bryce, or a distinguished 
governor-general, like Tweedsmuir. The 
same genuine understanding of human 
nature gives value to his biographies of 
Brj'ce (James Bryce, 2 vols., 1927) and 
Vinogradoff (Paul Vinogradoff. A Memoir, 
1927). 

These \vider interests did not distract 
Fisher from his duties as warden. His 
knowledge of the larger world made him 
a stimulating friend and a useful guide to 
undergraduates. His rebuke to one who, 
without being exactly vicious, was wasting 
his time, deserves to be quoted as a model. 
‘Mr. X, there are forty-two applicants 
who have had to be refused a place in the 
college ; I think some of them would make 
better use of it than you.’ 

Besides various lectures, such as those 
on The Whig Historians and The Common 
Weal (1924), Fisher ^v^ote dming these 
years Our Neio Religion (1929), a study 
of Cliristian Science and the life of its 
founder, Mrs. Eddy. Seldom can destruc- 
tive criticism have been delivered •with 
greater ■urbanity." A piece of fancy, per- 
haps the most brilliant of the series, is his 
contribution to the collection called If it 
had Happened Otherwise (edi-ted J. C. 
Squire, 1931), on the theme ‘If Napoleon 
had escaped to America’. He had the 
happiness to be working efficiently up to 
the end of his life, and his last serious 
work, the History of Europe (3 vols., 1935), 
is not only his longest but, by common 
consent, liis best. It is particularly in- 
teresting in two ways ; for one thing, he 
■wri-tes, especially in the modern period, as 
one who has practical knowledge of the 
workings of governments ; for another, his 
book seems to be a definitive utterance of 
a certain phOosophy or faith, of which a 
later chaotic generation largely lost hold: 
the spirit of liberalism among forms of 
thought, of Great Britain among nations, 
of the nineteenth centurj’^ among the ages. 

Fisher was appointed a member of the 
Order of Merit in 1937. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1920 and 
was a trustee of the British Sluseum. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the universities of Edinburgh 
(1913), Sheffield (1918), Manchester (1919), 
Cambridge (1920), Liverpool" (1928), and 
Oxford(1029). But among all his academic 
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honours, of none was he prouder than 
of his admission in 1937 into the very 
small band of British historians who were 
honorary members of the Massachusetts 
Historieal Soeiety. In the same year he 
was elected an honorary corresponding 
member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 

Fisher married in 1899 Lettice, eldest 
daughter of Sir Comtenay Peregrine Ubert 
[q.v.], parliamentary draftsman, and had 
one daughter. He died in London 18 April 
1940, after having been run down several 
days previously by a lorry while on his 
way to preside at the appeal tribunal on 
conscientious objectors to military service. 

A portrait of Fisher by William Nichol- 
son hangs in the haU of New College, and 
a drawng, better as a likeness, by Frances 
Catherine Dodgson (Mrs. Campbell Hodg- 
son) in the smoking room of the senior 
common room. A bust (not very satis- 
factory) in bronze adorns the Milner room 
at the College. The most characteristic por- 
traits are two photographs, the one taken 
in his study at New College and forming 
the frontispiece to the British Academy 
memoir; the other (at New College) a 
transparency in colour. 

{The Times, 19 April 1940 ; Oxford Maga- 
zine, 2 Rlay 1940 ; Gilbert Murray, Herbert 
Albert Laurens Fisher, 1865-1040 in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 1040 ; 
H. A. L. Fisher, An Unfinished Autobiography, 
1940 ; David Ogg, Herbert Fisher, 1865-1940. 
A Short Biography, 1947 ; H. W. B. Joseph 
in New College Record, 1939-1040; personal 
knowledge.] GiLnEni MtmnAY. 

FISHER, ROBERT HOWIE (1801- 
1934), Scottish divine, was bom at ICil- 
marnock 27 April 1801, the elder son of 
Matthew Fisher, then minister of Deer- 
ness, Orkney, and later minister of Cross 
and Burness, Orkney, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Cunningham, daughter of 
George Chalmers, of Kilmarnock. Both 
parents came of good Ayrsliire ancestry'. 
Robert Fisher received his early education 
from a local ‘dominie’ to rvliom he later 
paid high tribute; he was a pupil at 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, for 
only two years ; at Edinburgh University 
his lack of early preparation handicapped 
Iris career, but did not prevent him from 
graduating in 1884 as the first man of his 
year in divinity. In 1885 he was ordained 
minister of Skelmorlie, Ayrshire, and was 
thence successively translated to Jedburgh 
(1890); the west church of St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen (1896) ; Morningside, Edinburgh 


(1900) ; and St. Cuthbert’s parish church, 
Edinburgh (1914). He was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to the king in 1913, 
and was university lecturer on pastoral 
theology from 1911 to 1914 and on apolo- 
getics from 1913 to 1916. He was Baird 
lecturer in 1922, and his lectures were 
published in 1924 under the title of Reli- 
gious Experience. Although he was nomi- 
nated in the last-named year to the 
moderatorship of the General Assembly, 
ill health, which caused him to resign Ms 
charge in 1925, prevented his aeceptance 
of this high post. He retired to Oxford 
where he died 2 November 1934. 

It was once said of Fisher that had he ' 
chosen the law instead of the ministry for 
his profession, he might have risen to the 
highest judicial oMce. As it was, he came 
to be one of the most prominent per- 
sonalities in the Church of Scotland of his 
day, and in many respects his position was 
unique. His sermons, delivered in a voice 
of exceptional beauty, were illumined by 
wide knowledge of literature, glowed with 
ethical passion, and were inspired by a 
belief that the doctrines of the Christian 
faith could be presented to the modem 
mind mthout doing despite to the just 
demands of reason. Laying great store on 
visiting his parishioners, he gained the 
affection of the poor ; and what provided 
the salt of life was an inexhaustible fund 
of wit and humour. He was also the 
author of books on The Four Gospels 
(1899) and The Beatitudes (1912). 

Fisher’s most notable service to the 
Church of Scotland was his editorship, 
from 1902 to 1925, of its official magazine. 
Life and Work. He was an ideal editor. 
His vivid style and keen sense of what was 
interesting made Life and Work the lead- 
ing religious organ in Scotland, and in tlic 
k»vo pages of ‘Notes and Comments ’ wliieh 
he always contributed, he anticipated 
features conspicuous in modern journal- 
ism. Less conspicuous, but hardly less 
important, was his contribution in the 
Chureh Union Committee which brought 
about the union of the Church of Scotland 
■with the United Free Church in 1929. His 
very incisive mind helped to solve diffi- 
culties and in the course of twenty years 
of negotiation he never failed to pour oil 
on troubled w.aters. Reunion lay very 
near to his heart, and he would have 
gladly welcomed an even wider union, had 
that been feasible, for while he set a great 
value on history, he was .strongly con- 
vinced that the Church should not be 
the slave of its history, and the cpisco- 
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pate would not have been a difficulty to 
him. ' 

Fisher was twice married: first, in 1886 
to Margaret Ada (died 1899), daughter of 
Robert Hutcliison, of Carlowrie, Kirldis- 
ton. West Lothian, and had a son, now 
Professor M. G. Fisher, K.C., and two 
daughters; secondly, in 1906 to Edith 
Mary, daughter of Robert Strathem, W.S., 
and widow of William Percival Lindsay, 
W.S. 

[Scotsman, 3 November 1934 ; R. H. Fisher, 
The Outside of the Inside; Reminiseences, 1919 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Norman Maclean. 

FISHER, Sir WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH (1875-1937), admiral, was born 
at Blatchington Court, Seaford, 26 March 
1875, the fifth son and eighth child of 
Herbert William Fisher, vice-warden of 
the Stannaries. His eldest brother was 
H. A. L. Fisher [q.v.]. He entered the 
training ship Britannia in July 1888. As 
midsliipman he served on the Cape of 
Good Hope station for three years, in the 
Raleigh, flagship, which often made the 
longer passages imder sail alone. 

As sub-lieutenant (1894) and later as 
lieutenant (1896), Fisher served in the 
Mediterranean before qualifying as a gun- 
nery lieutenant in 1900. The next year he 
joined the Canopus in the Mediterranean 
Fleet. He was already recognized by his 
contemporaries as a man of great ability 
and outstanding character, possessing ex- 
ceptional talents as a leader of men. In 
1903 he was appointed a senior staff officer 
at Wffiale Island, but ha^^ng left after a 
disagreement with Captain (Sir) P. M. 
Scott [q.v.], he was appointed to the 
King Edward VII, flagship, in January 
1905 at the request of the commander-in- 
cliief of the Atlantic Fleet, Vice-Admiral 
Sir W. H. May [q.v.]. He took a prom- 
inent share in the renaissance of scientific 
naval gunnery then in progress; he was 
promoted commander in June 1906, at 
the age of tliirty-one, and joined the 
Albemarle, flagship of the rear-admiral 
of the Atlantic Fleet, as executive officer. 
Before he joined, her ship’s company were 
slack and discontented, but the new com- 
mander in the space of a few months 
brought about a great improvement and 
he earned glowing reports from his cap- 
tain, R. F. Scott [q.v.], later of Antarctic 
fame, and from both the rear-admiral and 
the commander-in-chief. In 1908 he was 
executive officer of the Indomitable when 
she took the Prince of Wales to Canada, 


and he was appointed M.V.O. on comple- 
tion of the voyage. In May 1909 he be- 
came flag commander, in the Dreadnought, 
to Admiral May, commander-in-chief of 
the Home Fleet, a position principally 
concerned with the gunnery of the fleet but 
also involving close study of naval tactics, 
to the development of which the com- 
mander-in-chief devoted much of the work 
of the Home Fleet during liis two years in 
command. Fisher accompanied the ad- 
miral when he left the fleet to become 
commander-in-chief at Plymouth ; and 
was promoted to captain in 1912. 

Five months later Fisher was appointed 
to command the battlesliip St. Vincent in 
the Home Fleet, then flagship of Rear- 
Admiral (Sir) S. A. Gough-Calthorpe 
[q.v.] ; he remained in her for four and 
a half years. By the time war broke out 
in 1914 he had brought the St. Vincent to 
the highest pitch of efficiency, and more- 
over was able to maintain the morale of 
his ship’s company at high pitch even in 
the somewhat depressing conditions which 
the strategic situation imposed on the 
Grand Fleet. The St. Vincent, which 
ceased to be a flagship in 1916, was in the 
battle of Jutland. In May 1917, six 
months after Sir John Jellicoe [q.v.] left 
the fleet to become first sea lord, Fisher 
was called to the Admiralty as director of 
the recently formed anti-submarine divi- 
sion, in succession to Rear-Admiral A. L. 
Duff [q.v.], a position which he held with 
marked distinction up to the end of the 
war, earning golden opinions from all, 
civilian men of science who were called in 
at his suggestion, as well as British and 
American naval officers. His great share 
of the credit for the final defeat of the 
U-boat campaign was recognized by the 
dedication to him of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
unofficial Naval History of the War, 1911- 
1918 (1920). 

In April 1019 Fisher retiu-ned to the sea 
in command of the Iron Duke, flagship of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and in August 
1919, when the new commander-in-chief. 
Admiral Sir John De Robeck [q.v.], 
arrived, Fisher became his chief of staff 
■with the rank of commodore, 2nd class. 
Throughout the ■troubled times in the 
Near East he was De Robeck’s right-hand 
man and a particularly valued coimsellor 
in a situation which was never free from 
problems and difficulties. In 1922 De Ro- 
beck transferred from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic Fleet and Fisher continued 
as his chief of staff, first ■with the rank of 
conunodore, 1st class and, from November 
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1922, as rear-admiral. When De Robeek 
hauled do-vvn his flag in 1924 Fisher was 
appointed rear-admiral in the first battle 
squadron (flag in the Barham) and re- 
turned once more to the Mediterranean 
for an uneventful year. 

In August 1926 Fisher was appointed 
director of Naval Intelligence; hut the 
following April he joined the Board of 
Admiralty as fourth sea lord. It was pro- 
motion in status, but the work was not to 
his taste and he was delighted when he 
was translated in 1928 to the even more 
responsible post, also with a seat on the 
Board, of deputy chief of the Naval Staff. 
He had become a vice-admiral three 
months earlier, and in his new office was 
directly concerned with naval policy on 
the highest plane. It was a difficult period 
for the sea lords, under successive govern- 
ments committed to disarmament and 
naval limitation. Fisher was much exer- 
cised regarding the moral and constitu- 
tional obligations of the sea lords in such 
a situation, and what action it was their 
duty to take if their professional judge- 
ment regarding standards of security 
should be overruled on political grounds. 

Fortunately, reductions were not 
pressed beyond those which Fisher felt 
that he could conscientiously accept. To 
him, and to the divisions of the Naval 
Staff working \mder him, fell the taslrs of 
working out the voluminous technical de- 
tails involved in the negotiations for the 
Naval Treaty of London (1930) and of 
marshalling the strategical arguments 
against any over-drastic limitations urged 
for political ends. That the treaty was not 
more crippling than it proved to be when 
published, his brother officers attributed 
chiefly to Fisher’s able advocacy. 

In the autumn of 1930 Fisher was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral commanding the 
first battle squadron (flag in the Revenge 
and the Resolution) and second-in-com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Fleet. That 
appointment was something of a dis- 
appointment to him, since a deputy chief 
of the Naval Staff could usually expect to 
become a commandcr-in-chicf on resuming 
sea service ; but he gave no sign of it, and 
no commander-in-chief could have had a 
more loyal lieutenant than Admiral Sir 
Alfred Ernie Montacute (afterwards Lord) 
Chatfleld had in him for the next year and 
a half. Together the 3 ' devoted much 
attention to anti-aircraft gunnery and to 
the hitherto neglected problems of night 
fighting between heavj' ships. He was 
now able to exercise to the full his talent 


for leadership, in a wider sphere than 
liitherto. That quality stood him, and the 
ships of the battle squadron imder his 
command, in good stead in 1931, when 
cuts in naval pay led to the mutiny in the 
Home Fleet at Invergordon in September. 
That there was no similar breakdo\vn in 
the morale or discipline of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was due in no small measure 
to Fisher’s personal influence on all those 
imder his command. 

In July 1932 Fisher was promoted 
admiral and the following October, after 
six months unemployed at home, he took 
over the Mediterranean command from 
Chatfleld (flag in the Resolution and later 
the Queen Elizabeth). Within three weeks 
he was able to say that he had seen prac- 
tically every officer and man under his 
command; and within a year he had 
visited almost every part of his station. 
He continued the series of exercises and 
experiments in night fighting begun under 
his predecessor, and was able to demon- 
strate the progress acliicved in that im- 
portant province in a spectacular manner 
in the combined fleet exercises of 1934. 
His work in that respect bore valuable 
fruit in the battle of Cape Matapan, fought 
four years after his death. Wherever ho 
went, whatever countrj' he visited round 
the Mediterranean, he was received 114111 
every honour and left with the friendship 
and appreciation of all. An example of his 
talents in this direction was furnished by 
the affection, bom of his insight, under- 
standing, and sympathy, with which he 
was regarded by the people of Malta, and 
of one small Maltese idllage in particular. 

In the summer of 1935 Fisher brought 
the Mediterranean Fleet home for the 
jubilee review at Spithead, at which he 
was the senior admiral afloat. Returning 
to Ids station after those ceremonies he 
soon found himself immersed in more 
serious events, for the Italo-Abyssinian 
war made it necessarj' to assemble in the 
Eastern Mediterranean under his com- 
mand practically the whole of the Roj’al 
Navy outside the Home Fleet. This great 
fleet had to be concentrated at Alexandria 
and maintained for months on end in 
instant readiness for attack, with few if 
anj' opportunities for relaxation or recrea- 
tion for the greatly increased numbers of 
officers and men, and at first no organized 
facilities for such alleviations. That the 
morale and spirit of all men of the fleet 
remained of the highest was due in great 
measure to the example, irisc conduct, 
and unrivalled personal influence of Fisher 
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as commander-in-cHef, an influence which 
was even enhanced by the personal tra- 
gedy which overtook him at the height of 
the crisis by the death in a flying accident 
of his elder son. 

It was not until the end of March 1936 
that tension had relaxed enough for the 
government to authorize a change of 
commander-in-chief. Fisher turned over 
the command to Admiral Sir Dudley 
Pound and after only three and a half 
months’ rest was appointed commander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth. He was a tired 
man by then and the coronation celebra- 
tions in the following May, with another 
Spithead review, threw an even greater 
strain upon him. A month later, takingthe 
salute at a IQng’s Birthday parade on 
Southsea Conunon, he collapsed from 
fatigue before it was over. A few days 
later, 24 June 1937, he died in London 
and was buried at sea with full naval 
honours. 

Fisher was appointed C.B. in 1918, 
C.V.O. in 1924, K.C.B. in 1929, and G.C.B. 
and G.C.V.O. in 1935. He married in 1907 
Cecilia, youngest daughter of Francis 
Warre Warre-Cornish [q.v.], and had two 
sons and two daughters. 

Fisher was one of the most eminent sailors 
of his day ; and if it had fallen to him in 
time of war to command a fleet or conduct 
naval operations from the Admiralty, it 
cannot be doubted that he would have 
shone as brilliantly as he did in command 
of his battleship in 1914-1917 , or of the 
Mediterranean Fleet in the crisis of 1935- 
1936. He stood out not only by great 
ability but chiefly because of his deep 
sympathy with, and rmderstanding of, his 
fellow men in all degrees of life ; and his 
great qualities in that respect were bom 
largely of his wide interests in learning, 
art, and culture outside the limits of his 
chosen, and well-loved, profession. 

[The Times, 26 June 1937; Sir IVilliam 
James, Admiral Sir William Fisher, 1943; 
Admiralty records ; private information ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] H. G. Thubsfield. 

FITZMAURICB, Babon (1846-1935). 
[See PETTy-FrrzjiAtJBicE, Edmond 
George.] 

FITZ PATRICK, Sm ( JAhlES) PERCY 
(1862-1931), South African statesman and 
author, was born at King William’s Town, 
Cape Colony, 24 J uly 1 8 62 , the eldest son of 
James Coleman FitzPatrick, judge of the 
Supreme Court, Cape Colony, who came 
from Nenagh, co. 'fipperary, by bis wife. 


Jeimy, daughter of Peter FitzGerald, of 
Soho House, co. Westmeath. He was edu- 
cated in England at St. Gregory’s College, 
Downside, near Bath, until 1878, when his 
father’s death recalled him, at the age of 
sixteen, to the Cape, where in 1880 he 
entered the service of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa. To one of his tempera- 
ment the life soon became irksome and in 
1884 he moved to Barberton in the Trans- 
vaal, then the principal gold-field, working 
there first as a storekeeper’s assistant and 
later as a transport-rider and editor of a 
weeldy journal. Barberton, however, was 
soon eclipsed by the new gold-fields on the 
Witwatersrand and FitzPatrick moved 
there in 1889. Two years later he organ- 
ized the journey made by Lord Randolph 
Churchill [q.v.] through Bechuanaland 
and Mashonaland. He then (1892) joined 
the firm of Hermann Eeltstein & company, 
taking charge of the intelligence depart- 
ment and becoming a partner in 1898. He 
retired in 1907. 

The Uitlander agitation against Presi- 
dent Kruger’s government was now in- 
creasing and FitzPatrick was appointed 
honorary secretary of the ‘reform com- 
mittee’, often acting as intermediarj" be- 
tween it and Cecil Rhodes and L. S. 
Jameson [qq.v.] in Cape Town. The 
Transvaal from Within, a book which 
greatly influenced public opinion, was a 
product of his intimate knowledge of 
events at this period. After the Jameson 
Raid FitzPatrick was arrested together 
with the other members of the committee 
and was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of £2,000; but he was 
released in May 1896 on condition of 
neither directly nor indirectly inter- 
meddling in the politics of the South 
African Republic for three years. This 
ban prevented any publication of The 
Transvaal from Within before September 
1899. As soon as it had been lifted Fitz- 
Patrick worked to promote a settlement 
and played a part in bringing about the 
conference at Bloemfontein between Sir 
Alfred Milner [q.v.] and President Kruger 
(31 May 1899). He was in England when 
war was declared in October and he re- 
mained there for some time as an extra 
official ad\dser on South African affairs to 
the British government. Returning to the 
Transvaal when Milner had set up his 
administration FitzPatrick became an un- 
official member of the legislative council 
and of the inter-colonial council respon- 
sible for the control of the central 
South African railways . He continued his 
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connexion with the mining industiy, be- 
coming president of the Witwatersrand 
Chamber of Mines (1902) and a leading 
supporter of the temporary introduction 
of Chinese labour. 

In the general election of 1907 which 
followed on the grant of responsible 
government to the Transvaal FitzPatrick 
was returned as ‘progressive’ candidate 
for south-central Pretoria, defeating Sir 
Richard Solomon [q.v.] in a memorable 
contest. He actively promoted the move- 
ment for the imion of the four South 
African Colonies, was a member of the 
Transvaal delegation to the National Con- 
vention of 1908-1909 which drew up the 
South Africa Act of 1909, and made with 
General J. B. M. Hertzog the settlement 
on the dual language question wliich it 
effected. With union accomplished (1910) 
he boldly advocated ‘a fresh start’ in 
politics and the formation of a ‘best man’ 
government to bury the old racial anta- 
gonisms. But General Louis Botha [q.v.] 
formed the first Union Cabihet on party 
lines and himself stood against FitzPatrick 
in Pretoria East. Again a memorable con- 
test ended in FitzPatrick’s victory, and he 
held the seat in the Union parliament until 
1920, However, the war of 1914-1918 
effected that conjunction of the moderate 
men of both sections which he had pro- 
posed. 

After the war FitzPatrick travelled 
abroad, visiting Mexico and California in 
order to study methods of citrus culture. 
In France he carried through the purchase 
of the Delville Wood as a memorial to the 
South Africans who had given their lives 
in the war and presented the site as a free 
gift to the nation. To him also is due the 
initiation of the two minutes’ silence ob- 
served on Armistice Day. His last years 
were largely devoted to developing the 
Cape Sunday’s River Valley as an irriga- 
tion and citrus-gro'wing settlement. Here 
he lived on his farm Amanzi at Uitenhage 
where every Armistice Day a charge of 
dynamite was fired as the signal for the 
two minutes’ silence, and where he died 
after a long illness 25 January 1931. He 
married .in 1889 Elizabeth Lillian (died 
1923), daughter of Jolm Cubitt, of Pre- 
toria, and had three sons, all of whom died 
before him, and one daughter. He was 
knighted in 1902 and appointed K.C.M.G. 
in 1911. 

FitzPatrick will be. well remembered as 
a short-story •vvriter and ns a raconteur of 
his experiences ns a transport-rider and 
of his wide knowledge of veld lore. His 


Jock of the Bushveld (1907), a classic of its 
Icind, followed Through Mashomland xeiih 
Pick and Pen (1892) and The Oulspan 
(1897). His South African Memories, pub- 
lished in 1932, after his death, is prefaced 
by a short biography. 

[The Times, 26 Januarj' 1931 ; Biographical 
Introduction to Sir J. P. FitzPatrick, South 
African Memories, 1932 ; personal knowledge.) 

H. A. Wyndham, 

FLEMING, DAVID HAY (1849-1931), 
historian, antiquary, and critic, was born 
at St. Andrews 9 May 1849, the third and 
youngest son of John Fleming, china and 
stone-ware merchant, of St. Andrews, who 
came of Deeside ancestry', by his rvife, 
Ann, daughter of David Hay, whose fore- 
bears belonged to St. Andrews. Educated 
at Madras College, St. Andrews, he entered 
the family business, but an early taste for 
liistory was fostered by examination of 
the civic records, and by the successful 
prosecution of his mother’s claim upon an 
estate in Chancery. The business was sold 
in 1883, and he gave himself to the study 
of history. 

In 1885 Fleming married Robina Agnes, 
daughter of James Hart, of St. Andrews, 
and for the next twenty years he remained 
there. A series of learned essays on the 
liistory of the burgh gave him a reputation 
more than local, but, although much of 
his work was embodied in the Alphabelic 
Guide Book to St. Andrews (1881) which (as 
the Handbook) went through six furtlier 
editions, much also is preserved only in 
pamphlets and in contributions to the 
local press. His knowledge of the anti- 
quities of St. Andrews was profound, and 
his last book, St. Andreios Cathedral 
Museum (1931), describes an institution 
which he had done much to foster. 
Fleming’s main interest was in ecclesiasti- 
cal history. He was baptized into the Free 
Church of Scotland, but in 1899 he and his 
■wife joined the Original Seceders : he ruled 
his life according -to the strict practice of 
these Churches and thought it his duty to 
justify their tenets upon historical grounds. 
In 1891 a review’ in the Original Secession 
Magazine caught the eye of (Sir) William 
Robertson Nicoll [q.v.], and thereafter 
Fleming’s contributions to the British 
Weekly and The Bookman made liim 
known 'to a wide public as the champion 
of the Scottish Reformation and of the 
Covenanters. He transcribed and edited 
for the Scottish Histoty Society the 
liegistcr of the Ministers, Elders and Dea- 
cons of the Christian Congregation of St. 
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Andrews . . . 1559-1600 (2 vols., 1889- 
1890), and in 1901 produced a valuable 
edition of Patrick Walker’s Six Saints of 
the Covenant. Meanwhile, his Mary, Queen 
of Scots, from her Birth to her Flight into 
England (1897), concise in narrative but 
enriched with admirable notes, had firmly 
established his reputation. To Andrew 
Lang he became ‘ my friend and constant 
trouncer’. 

In 1905 Fleming moved to Edinburgh, 
where he became an active member of 
various learned societies. In 1907 he de- 
livered at Princeton Theological Seminary 
the Stone lectmes which were published 
in 1910 as The Reformation in Scotland: 
Causes, Characteristics, Consequences, a 
work of great importance. He edited 
vol. ii (1529-1542) of the Register of the 
Privy Seal of Scotland (1921), and, 
although the hoped-for continuation of 
Mary, Queen of Scots and a life of John 
Knox never appeared, he produced pam- 
phlets for the Knox Club and a steady 
stream of articles and revie^vs of which 
only some are collected in Critical Reviews 
relating chiefly to Scotland (1912). 

Fleming ^ed in Edinburgh 7 November 
1931. His wife died in 1909 ; they had no 
children. He bequeathed to the city of 
St. Andrews the residue of his estate for 
the foundation and maintenance of a pub- 
lic reference library of which his own great 
collection of books should be the core. He 
wrote, deliberately and frankly, in defence 
of Protestant principles as he understood 
them. Some of his criticism was acerb and 
provocative, but he was personally cour- 
teous and all his work is marked by deep 
learning, sound scholarship, and accurate 
documentation. His rigid Sabbatarianism 
did not prevent him from being a good 
raconteur. In his youth he was a bold 
horseman, and rode on his own horse over 
the hiUs to visit his kinsfolk on Deeside. 
His contribution to Scottish history is of 
great value. 

[H. M. Paton, David Hay Fleming. His- 
torian and Antiquary (portraits and biblio- 
graphy), 1034 ; personal knowledge.] 

J. D. JlACEIE. 

FLETCHER, CHARLES ROBERT 
LESLIE (1857-1934), historian, was born 
in London 22 October 1857, the only child 
of Alexander Pearson Fletcher, assurance 
eompany general manager, by liis wife, 
Caroline Anna, daughter of the painter 
.Charles Robert Leslie [q.v.] and sister of 
Sir Bradford Leslie [q.v.]. He was^ a 
king’s scholar at Eton (1868-1876) arriv- 


ing, according to legend, in an Aberdeen 
version of an Eton jaeket which had to he 
promptly discarded. In 1876 he went as 
a demy to Magdalen College, Oxford, ob- 
tained a first class in modern history in 
1880, and won the chancellor’s English 
essay prize and was elected a fellow of All 
Souls in 1881. 

From 1889 to 1906 Fletcher was fellow 
and tutor of Magdalen College. In that 
capacity he was one of a small group com- 
prising A. L. Smith [q.v.], A. H. Johnson, 
Edward Armstrong [q.v.], and (Sir) 
Richard Lodge [q.v.] which built up the 
liistory school at Oxford. As a tutor and 
lecturer he was extremely stimulating. He 
was also unconventional in his methods 
and never concealed his strong views: he 
was a fierce Protestant Anglican, a con- 
firmed tory, a ‘red-hot free-trader’, and, 
although l^d enough to individual women 
students, an anti-feminist opposed to 
women having degrees. He was the 
foimder at Magdalen of the undergradu- 
ates’ history library which he ruled with 
a rod of iron. In 1905 he became a dele- 
gate of the Clarendon Press and was per- 
petual delegate from 1912 to 1927, and 
until his death he took a lively interest in 
everything coimected with it — its authors, 
its staff, its workpeople. His main aetivity 
was in the promotion and criticism of 
books on modern history, and his acute 
and sympathetic comments were of great 
value, especially to young writers. 

In 1914r-1915 and again from 1917 to 
1919 Fletcher went back to Eton to help 
in the teaching of liistory. He was an 
inspiring influence there. In 1915, at the 
age of fifty-seven, he joined the R.N.V.R. 
for anti-aircraft duties in London, but an 
attack of lumbago consequent on scrub- 
bing a floor put an end to this enterprise. 
He died at his Oxford home 30 April 1934. 
In 1885 he married Aliee Katharine (died 
1939), elder daughter of W. W. Merry 
[q.v.], rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and had three sons, the two younger of 
whom were IdUed in the war of 1914^-1918. 

Fletcher’s published worte include bio- 
graphies of Gustavus Adolphus (1890) and 
Edmond Warre (1922) ; an annotated edi- 
tion of Carlyle’s French Revolution (3 vols., 
1902), containing a mass of information 
not easily obtainable elsewhere ; Historical 
Portraits (in collaboration with Mr. H. B. 
Butler and (Sir) Emery Walker [q.v.], 
1909-1919) ; A School History of England 
(in collaboration with Rudyard Kipling 
[q.v.], 1911) ; and, most popular of all. An 
Introductory History of England (5 vols.. 
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1004-1923), with its famous description of 
the ‘manor of Tubney’. Tlie unconven- 
tional, conversational style of this work, 
wliich at the time of its publication seemed 
‘very strange’ to the orthodox, set a 
fashion for some subsequent VTiters of 
popular history. His intimate friends 
knew him as a racy, original, sparkling 
lettcr--\vriter ; a glimpse of this he gave to 
the public in a collection of letters entitled 
Mr. Gladstone at Oxford 1890 (1908), a 
Boswelhzed account of the statesman’s 
conversation. 

[Oxford Magazine, 10 May 1934; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

C. H. K. Mabten. 

FLETCHER, Sin WALTER MORLEY 
(1873-1933), physiologist and administra- 
tor, was born at Liverpool 21 July 1873, 
the sixth and youngest son of Alfred 
Evans Fletcher, by his •wife, Sarah Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Morley, of 
Leeds, and a cousin of the politician and 
philanthropist Samuel Morley [q.v.] and 
of H. H. Asquith. Both parents were from 
Yorkshire, independently minded Con- 
gregationalists, who sought to imbue all 
their ten children wth a religious love of 
beauty and a desire for servuce to man- 
kind. The father had gained high distinc- 
tion as a student of chemistry at Univer- 
sity College, London, and after being 
inspector of alkali worlcs under the Local 
Government Board in Liverpool ulti- 
mately became chief inspector in London. 

Fletcher -went in 1891 from University 
College School, London, to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 'Nvith a sub-sizarship to 
study physiology and •with the auxiliary 
aim of medical qualification. His rapidly 
maturing strength of mind and body soon 
brought liim success and friendships in 
every aspect of university life, whether 
intellectual, social, or athletic. Tall and 
splendidly built, he was fast over the 
hurdles and a powerful hammer-thro^wer. 
His quick a-ttractiveness of manner, his 
wad enjoyment of all forms of artistic 
beauty, and his eager interest in the 
thoughts of others made men glad to give 
him their lasting friendship. He obtained 
first classes in both parts of the natural 
sciences tripos (1804, 1895); and he •was 
Coutts Trotter student in 1890 and Wal- 
singham medallist in 1697. As the years 
passed it seemed that he might find all 
that his spirit desired by remaining at 
Trinity and working in the physiological 
laboratories under (Sir) Michael Foster! 
[q.v.]. I 


Election into a fellowship of his college 
in 1897 was followed by a tutorship from 
1905 to 1914 ; and administrative -ivork for 
'Trinity and the university, -with all its 
human interests, progressively absorbed 
fully as large a share of Fletcher’s mind 
as did his laboratory research in physio- 
logy. But the latter was very fruitful. He 
had chosen the problems of the ‘respira- 
tion’ of frog’s muscle, using an apparatus 
recently devised by the botanist Jlr. 
Frederick Frost Blackman for measuring 
the gaseous exchange of leaves. This en- 
abled Fletcher to trace the discharge of 
small quantities of carbon dioxide during 
successive brief interv’als of time, instead 
of simply measuring such accumulated 
end resul'ts as had alone been accessible to 
pre^vious workers. He proved that there is 
' no sudden discharge of carbon dioxide on 
the contraction of an isolated muscle, and 
that the main discharge occurs during the 
phases of recovery of power. This result 
was opposed to all the accepted teaching 
of the time. The next step, in collabora- 
tion with (Sir) Frederick Gowland Hop- 
Idns, -Nvas to measure the cycle of changes 
in lactic acid during and after contraction, 
and to relate them also to the output of 
carbon dioxide and the muscle’s ability for 
work. The entire group of experiments 
has been recognized as classical, because 
it laid the foundation of the modern ideas 
of cellular acti^vity that look on much of 
its material intake and output as never 
being raised to high levels of biochemical 
complexity but as being used by the ]i%'ing 
cell protoplasm in relatively simple ways 
which are thereby indiAudually accessible 
•to analysis. Fletcher was elected F.R.S. 
in 1915, and was Croonian lecturer of the 
society in the same year. At intervals 
during the earlier years of his researches 
he had travelled daily to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital in London, and so com- 
pleted in 1900 the medical training that 
equipped him for the ■»Wder tasks of public 
service to which he was ultimately called. 

IVlien the Medical Research Committee 
was created in 1918 by Lloyd George 
under the National Insurance Act of 191 1, 
it was essential for its success that the 
right man should be chosen as its secre- 
tary. The selection in 1914 of Fletcher for 
this new post in London proved to be an 
ideal appointment, and all his inmost aims 
quicldy found their complete satisfaction 
in the great hope of guiding scientific work 
so that it might give its fullest aid for 
bettering the health of the people. On the 
outbreak of war the resources of the com- 
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mittee were largely diverted towards help 
for the serviees, and the speed with which 
Fleteher found himself free for action in 
arranging such work, combined -with his 
policy of friendly co-operation rather than 
of intrusiveness, soon proved the value of 
an organization which could, without ofli- 
cial delays, concentrate scientific workers 
upon any urgent problem. The authority 
of the new committee became recognized 
everywhere, and Fletcher’s services were 
acknowledged by the award of the K.B.E. 
in 1918. Civilian problems in the mean- 
time were not neglected and the proof, 
obtained by work which the committee 
had promoted during the war, that rickets 
is a deficiency disease, fuUy preventable 
by better feeding, seized Fletcher’s ima- 
gination and made him eager for the rest 
of his life to study and plan for improve- 
ments in human nutrition. 

In 1920 Fletcher saw an important 
change effected whereby the committee, 
renamed the Medical Research Council, 
was freed from any control by the Ministry 
of Health and placed imder the Privy 
Coimcil with a charter of its own and 
direct financial support from the Treasmry. 
Its futvure was now secure, and that posi- 
tion together with its high reputation was 
luidouMedly due in the main to Fletcher’s 
administrative skill, his ardent enthusi- 
asm, and his wise use of the scientific 
talent in Great Britain which hitherto had 
lacked concentration upon problems in 
medicine. 

Fletcher’s personal aid became sought 
in work apart from that of the council. 
From 1919 to 1922 he was a member of 
the royal commission on the imiversities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The buildings 
of the biochemical laboratories at Oxford 
and Cambridge and of the School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine in Lon- 
don, together with endou-ments for the 
meical sciences in these and other places, 
were in large measure due to the con- 
fidence placed in his advice by the Sir 
William Dunn trustees and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In 1928 he travelled to 
India as chairman of the Indian govern- 
ment conrunittee for the organization there 
of medical research, and his visit was fol- 
lowed by the gift in memory of Lady Tata, 
the wife of Sir Dorabji Tata [q.y.], of 
£250,000 for research upon leukaemia. He 
was appointed C.B. in 1929. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities 
of Oxford, Leeds, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, and Pennsylvania. 

In 1904 Fletcher married Mary Frances, 


second daughter of Charles James Crop- 
per, of Ellergreen, Kendal ; she was great- 
great-granddaughter of the philanthropist 
James Cropper [q.v.] and niece of Sydney 
Holland, second Viscoimt ICnutsford [q.v.]. 
They had one son and one daughter. 

During the war incessant overwork had 
resulted in a serious attack of pneumonia 
in the winter of 1915-1910: Fletcher re- 
covered slowly with a damaged lung, and 
from this came occasional bouts of ill 
health and at last the sudden infection 
that, shortly before he had completed his 
sixtieth year, prematmrely ended the life 
of a man whose long-Uved ancestry and 
personal strength had seemed to promise 
the fullest span, rich with many further 
years of excellent service. He died in 
London 7 June 1933, and was buried at 
Cambridge. 

A posthmnous bronze bust of Fletcher 
by Miss Dora Clarke is in the library of the 
National Institute for Medical Research, 
London. 

[The Times, 8 June 1933 ; Nature, 1 Jalj”- 
1933; Cambridge Review, 13 October 1933; 
Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 2, December 1933 (portrait); personal 
knowledge.] T. R. Elliott. 

FORBES-ROBERTSON, Sm JOHN- 
STON (1853-1937), actor. [See Robert- 
son.] 

FORD, FORD MADOX (1873-1939), 
author and critic, was registered at birth 
as Ford Hermann Hueffer, but adopted 
the additional Christian names of Joseph 
Leopold Madox, and in 1919 changed his 
surname by deed poU to Ford. He was 
bom at Merton, Surrey, 17 December 
1873, the elder son of Francis Hueffer 
[q.v.], by his wife, Catherine, younger 
daughter of the arti^ Ford Madox Browm 
[q.v.]. A noted musical critic, Francis 
Hueffer came to London from Germany in 
1869 and was later natmalized. Mrs. 
Hueffer’s artist sister, Emma Lucy [see 
Rossetti, Lucy Madox] married W. M. 
Rossetti [q.v.]. The Hueffers were thus 
closely connected with the pre-Raphaehte 
movement. 

Hueffer was educated at a private school 
at Folkestone and at University College 
School. In 1892 he published a fairy-story 
entitled The Brcnm Owl, following this 
with books on Ford Madox Brown (1896) 
and Rossetti (1902), and also with essays, 
poems, and novels, the best known being 
the historical trilogy The Fifth Queen 
(1906), Privy Seal (1007), The Fifth Queen 
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Crowned (1908), and the modem novel The 
Good Soldier, whieh was not published 
until 1015. He collaborated with Joseph 
Conrad [q.v.] in the writing of three books, 
including Romance (1903). 

In 1908 Huelfer founded the English 
Review, a periodical of remarkably high 
literary standard, the contributors to 
which included such writers as Hardy, 
Henry James, H. G. Wells, and Gals- 
worthy. Financial diiTiculties, however, 
forced Hueffer to sell the Review at the 
end of a year. 

In 1894 Hueffer married Elsie (died 
1949), daughter of William Martindale, 
anal;^ical chemist, of London. Two daugh- 
ters were born of the marriage. In 1910 
an order was made against Hueffer for 
restitution of conjugal rights, and in 1931 
Mrs. Hueffer sued the Throne newspaper 
for having described Miss Violet Hunt as 
‘Mrs. Ford Madox Hueffer’. Judgement 
was given for the plaintiff and the case, 
which attracted much publicity, had an 
unhappy effect upon Hueffer’s reputation. 

From 1915 to 1919 Hueffer held a com- 
mission in the Welch Regiment and saw 
active service in France, where he was 
severely gassed. After the war he took up 
farming in Sussex, but in 1922 he moved 
to France and the next year settled in 
Paris, where he became the centre of a 
group of young authors such as Ezra 
Poimd and Ernest Hemingway, whose 
work appeared in the Transatlanlic Re- 
view, founded by Ford in 1924. The re- 
mainder of his life was divided between 
Paris, Provence, and the United States of 
America, where in 1937 he was appointed 
lecturer in comparative literature at Olivet 
College, Michigan, and was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. He 
died at Deauvulle, France, 20 June 1939. 

Ford was a fine stylist and the series of 
books written round the character called 
Tietjens (Some Do Not, 1924, No More 
Parades, 1925, A Man Could Stand Up, 
1920, Last Post, 1928) rank among the best 
novels of the war of 1914—1918. He will 
be remembered also for his gift of detect- 
ing talent in others and for the criticism 
and encouragement which he gave to two 
generations of writers. 

A portrait of Ford by Janice Bi.ala is 
in the possession of the dean of Olivet 
College. 

[The Times, 27 June 1930; Douglas Gold- 
ring, South Lodge (containing a bibliography 
of Ford’s -writings), 1043, and The Last of the 
Pre-Raphaelites: The Life of Ford Madox Ford, 
1048; Stella Bowen, Brawn from Life, 1010; 


Violet Hunt, The Flurried Years, 1926 ; F. M. 
Ford, Thus to Revisit, 1921, Return to Yester- 
day, Reminiscences 1894-1914, 1031, and It 
was the Nightingale, 1934; S. J. Kunitz and 
H. Haycraft, Twentieth Century Authors, a 
Biographical Dictionary (New York), 1942.) 

Georgina Battiscosibe. 

FORTESCUE, Sir JOHN WILLIAM 
(1859-1933), military liistorian, was bom 
in Madeira 28 Decemher 1859, the fifth son 
of Hugh Fortescue, third Earl Fortescue, 
by his -wife, Georgiana Augusta Charlotte 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Colonel 
George Lionel Dawson-Damer, third son 
of John Dawson-Damer, first Earl of Port- 
arlington. He was descended from Chief 
Justice Sir Jolm Fortescue [q.v.]. Brought 
up in country surroundings at Castle IRU, 
near Barnstaple, he developed a great love 
of country life and pursuits ivith a country- 
man’s eye for ground, which stood liim in 
good stead in explaining the battlefields 
which he described. He was educated at 
Harrow under H. M. Butler [q.v.], -to 
whose love of English literature he owed 
much. Short sight curtailed his athletic 
acti-vities, besides debarring him from a 
military career ; he therefore entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1878, in- 
■tending -to read for the bar, but, finding 
the law uncongenial, in 1880 he became 
private secretary to Sir William Robinson, 
governor of the Windward Islands; two 
years in the West Indies aroused his in- 
terest in their history and connexion with 
the army. 

After completing his degree at Cam- 
bridge Fortescue spent four years in New 
Zealand (188G-1890) as private secretary 
to the governor. Sir William Jervois [q.v.], 
during which he began ivriting and had 
several articles accepted by Macmillan's 
Magazine. This led to his contributing a 
volume on Dundonald to Macmillan’s 
‘English Men of Action’ scries (1890), 
which -was preceded in 1895 by a history 
of his elder brother Lionel’s regiment, the 
17th Lancers. Jlessrs. Macmillan then 
commissioned him to -write a popular one- 
volume history of the British army. Find- 
ing it impossible to do justice to^ his 
subject in so brief a compass he obtained 
the publishers’ assent to a more ambitious 
venture in four volumes. The first two 
(1899), which reached 1713 and 170.3, 
were at once recognized as a really authori- 
tative contribution to the subject, but 
when a third (1903) and a fourth (1900) 
only reached 1792 and 1802 it became 
evident that the -work must extend far 
bcj'ond the limits contemplated. Finally 
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thirteen volumes appeared, the last (con- 
tinuing to 1870) in 1930. Few historians 
have ventured on so large a project, still 
less accomplished it single-handed. 

A work on such a scale, copiously pro- 
vided -vvith elaborate maps, could not be 
remunerative and Portescue would not 
have been able to complete it had not 
IQng Edward VII in 1905 appointed him 
librarian at Windsor Castle. This post, 
which he held imtU 1926, although it in- 
volved the rearrangement and care not 
only of the books but of the pictures and 
other collections, enabled him to carry on 
his history, which owed much to the en- 
couragement of the King and his successor. 
As king’s librarian he accompanied the 
ICing and Queen to India in 1911 for the 
coronation durbar, of which he Avrote the 
official account (1912). He was appointed 
C.V.O. in 1917 and K.C.V.O. in 1926. He 
was elected an honorary feUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1920, received 
•honorary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Edinburgh, and was awarded 
the Chesney gold medal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. He delivered 
the Ford lectures (1911), published the 
same year as British Statesmen of the Great 
TFar, 1793-1814, and the Romanes lecture 
(1929) at Oxford, and the Lees-Iinowles 
lectures at Cambridge (1914). 

Portescue published many works be- 
sides the History of the British Army. He 
edited six volumes of the Correspondenee 
of King George the Third (1927-1928) and 
seven volumes (the first Avith W. N. Sains- 
bury, q.v.) of the Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
covering the years 1677 to 1698 (1896- 
1905). His County Lieutenancies and the 
Army, 1S03-1S14 (1909), a short life of 
Wellington (1925), perhaps the least 
unsatisfactory of the biographies of the 
Duke, and many other volumes were off- 
shoots of his main work. The Story of a 
Red Deer (1897), written for a nephew of 
nine years old, shows him in a very dif- 
ferent light and is probably his most 
Avidely read work. 

In 1910 Portescue undertook a history 
of the war Avhich was then in progress; 
based on official sources, it was to be of an 
interim character, mainly for the general 
public. He entered upon the work reluc- 
tantly, finding it hard to sAAitch from the 
Peninsula period to the very different con- 
ditions, ideas, and methods of 1914, Avith 
which he Avas less familiar, and he was not 
sorry to be relicA-ed of the task. 

Portescue was an excellent lecturer Avith 


a good presence and delivery. He Avas 
among the few Ford lecturers at Oxford 
to attract and retain a large imdergraduate 
audience. He Avrote vigorously, lucidly, 
and graphically. He visited every battle- 
field Avhich he could reach, and coffid grasp 
and explain their important features. He 
was indefatigable in research and no 
future writer on British mUitaiy history 
will be able to neglect ‘Portescue’. He 
provided a basis on Avhich others have 
built and illuminated many obscure 
corners. He held very definite views and 
never hesitated to express them, some- 
times rather more forcibly than the evi- 
dence Avarranted. He had his share of 
foibles and preferences and it is easy to 
find fault A\ith details, but his work re- 
mains one of solid and permanent value, 
one of the really big achievements of his 
generation. 

Portescue married in 1914 Winifred, elder 
surviAung daughter of Howard Beech, 
rector of BarlaAongton, Sussex. Herself 
something of a writer, her Perfume from 
Provence (1935) contains some very attrac- 
tive sketches of Provengal life, Avritten Avith 
real insight and humour. He died Avithout 
issue at Cannes 22 October 1933. 

[The Times, 23 October 1933; Sir John 
Portescue, Author and Curator, 1933 ; personal 
knoAvledge.] C. T. Atkinson. 

FOSTER, Sir GEORGE EULAS 
(1847-1931), Canadian statesman, was 
born of United Empire Loyalist stock on 
a farm in the parish of Wakefield, Carleton 
County, Ncav BnmsAvick, 3 September 
1847, the second son and seventh child of 
John Foster, of Apohaqui, New Bnms- 
wick, Avliose ancestors came originally 
from Northumberland. His mother Avas 
Margaret, daughter of Eulas Heine, of 
Pennsylvanian Dutch descent. He was 
educated at the common and superior 
schools of icing’s County and at the uni- 
versity of New BrunsAvick ; he chose teach- 
ing as his first profession and in 1871 Avas 
appointed to the chair of classical litera- 
ture and history in the imiversity of New 
BrunsAAdck; but before taking up this 
appointment he studied at the uniA'crsities 
of Edinburgh (1872-1873) and Heidelberg 
(1873). But his zeal for temperance re- 
form, which never abated, led him to 
resign his professorship in 1879 and be- 
come a professional lecturer for this cause. 

Foster’s success in this role led to his 
election in 1882 as member for King’s 
Coimty to the federal parliament as an 
independent conserA'ath'e, and he made his 
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mark so rapidly as a first-rate parlia- 
mentarian that Sir J. A. Macdonald [q.v.], 
having won his steady allegiance, made 
him minister of marine and fisheries in 
1885 when he was sworn of the Canadian 
Privy Coxmcil, and promoted him in 1888 
to the Ministry of Finance. The chances 
which he had of succeeding to the leader- 
ship of the conserv^ative party were pre- 
judiced by his first marriage. In 1890 he 
retired from the ministry and from the 
constituency of King’s County and at the 
ensuing general election was returned for 
York County, New Bruns'wiek. 

Excluded from parliament by the loss 
of his seat when he stood for St. John 
City in 1900, Foster became engaged in 
financial business and made a platform 
campaign in Great Britain to support 
Joseph Chamberlain’s crusade for tariff 
reform and imperial preference. He stood 
unsuccessfully at a by-election for North 
Ontario in 1903, but was restored to the 
front opposition bench at Ottawa as mem- 
ber for North Toronto in 1904. ; he became 
its most brilliant debater, and when his 
party returned to power in 1911 he was 
appointed minister of trade and com- 
merce, a post wliich he held rmtil 1921. 
He played a considerable part in the cam- 
paign for founding the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and the National Research 
Council and served on a royal commission 
on imperial trade which investigated the 
resources of the British Empire. During 
the war of 1914—1918 he rendered invalu- 
able services as the right-hand man of Sir 
Robert Borden [q.v.] ; he served on the 
Canadian delegation at the Paris Peace 
Conference (1919) and represented Canada 
at the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations (1920) when he was elected vice- 
president; he also attended the seventh 
(1920) and ninth (1020) assemblies. He 
retired in 1921 to a seat in the senate, 
where he remained a very influential figure 
until his death at Ottawa 30 December 
1931. 

A conservative of the Right and an 
ardent Imperialist during most of his 
career, Foster became in its closing stages 
an equally ardent internationalist and on 
many domestic issues moved to a position 
of advanced liberalism. He had a better 
intellectual equipment for politics than 
most of his Canadian contemporaries, but, 
great as his services were, they fell short 
of fulfilling the high promise of his early 
career. He was never knorni to make a 
poor speech and could always gain a hear- 
ing, although his academic cast of mind 


and his social aloofness were barriers to his 
personal popularity. He was appointed 
K.C.M.G. in 1914 and G.C.M.G. in 1018, 
and in 1916 he 'was sworn of the Pri\y 
Council of Great Britain. He received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L, from Acadia 
University (1885) and of LL.D. from the 
universities of New Bruns'wiek (1894), 
Queen’s, Kingston (1914), and Edinburgh 
(1920). His Canadian Addresses, edited by 
Arnold Winterbotham, were published in 
1914, followed in 1027 by Citizenship; The 
Josiah Wood lectures, 1926. 

Foster was twice married: first, in 1889 
to Adeline (died 1919), eldest daughter of 
Milton Davies, banker, of Hamilton, On- 
tario, and formerly -^vife of Daniel Black 
Chisholm, barrister; secondly, in 1920 to 
Jessie (died 1947), daughter of Sir William 
Allan, of Gateshead. There ■were no child- 
ren of either marriage. 

A portrait of Foster by Eyre Macklin 
(1926) was in the possession of his 'widow. 

[The Times, 31 December 1931 ; W. Stewart 
Wallace, The Memoirs of the lit. Hon. Sir 
George Foster, 1033 ; Encyclopcedia of Canada, 
1035 ; Augustus Bridle, Hons of Canada (with 
drawing by F. S. Challoner), 1010 ; Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, 2nd cd. 1912; 
A Cyclopmdia of Canadian Biography, 1880; 
i Who's Who in Canada, 1030; personal know- 
ledge.] John A. Susvenson. 

FOSTER, Sir (THOMAS) GREGORY, 
first baronet, of Bloomsbury (1866-1031), 
provost of University College, London, 
and educationist, was born in London 
10 June 1866, the eldest son of Thomas 
Gregory Foster, barrister, of Clapham and 
Lincoln’s Inn, by his -wife, Sopliic, daugh- 
ter of John Farquhar Allday, of Birming- 
ham. He was educated at University 
College School, and at University College, 
London, wliere he graduated '(vith honours 
in English language and literature (1888). 
In 1802 he was awarded the degree of 
Ph.D. by Strasburg University for a thesis 
on the Old English poem Judith (pub- 
lished in the same year). He was a sound 
plulologist, and taught for the English 
department at University College, first as 
Quain student (180‘4-1809), and then as 
assistant professor (1900-1004). He was 
also professor of English language and 
literature at Bedford College for Women, 
London, bet'ween 1897 and 1900. 

Foster found his true sphere ns an ad- 
ministrator in 1900, 'when he was appointed 
secretary' to University College. In lOOt 
he -was elected principal : a title which, in 
1907, on the occasion of the college be- 
coming an ‘incorporated college’ of Lon- 
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don University, was changed to provost. 
His appointment came at a difficult time. 
The university of London had at last 
become a true university instead of a 
glorified examining body. The colleges 
and schools had as yet but httle sense 
of unity and co-operation. There were 
jealousies and rivalries among them, while 
there was continual friction between the 
external and the internal sides of the vmi- 
versity. Foster during his long term of 
office (1904r-1929) steered the college with 
wisdom, vigilance, and courage through 
all these difficulties. Many important new 
departments of study were established; 
the college buildings were increased three- 
fold; and the number of students was 
trebled. It would be difficult to overrate 
the part which he played in this develop- 
ment. He may weU be regarded as the 
second founder of the college. His last 
years of office were clouded by ill health 
and pain, but he was able, nevertheless, to 
take an active part in the celebration of 
the college centenary in 1926 and, just 
before his retirement in 1929, he was 
elected vice-chancellor of London Univer- 
sity, an office which he filled with dignity 
and success (1928-1930). He died in 
London 24 September 1931. 

Foster was knighted in 1917 and created 
a baronet in 1930. He was twice married; 
first, in 1894 to Fanny Maude (died 1928), 
daughter of James Sledge, of Hove, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters ; 
secondly, in March 1931 to Elise Johanna 
Enuna (died October 1931), daughter of 
George Peter William Augener. He was! 
succeeded as second baronet by his elder i 
son, Thomas Saxby Gregory (bom 1899). 
A portrait by Sir William Orpen, which! 
was presented to him on his retirement, 
is in the possession of University College, 
London. 

[The Times, 23 September 1931; personal 
knowledge.] H. E. Butler. 

FOTHERINGHAM, JOHN KNIGHT 
(1874^1930), historian and authority on 
ancient astronomy, was bom 14 August 
1874 at Tottenham, Middlesex, the second 
son of David Fotheringham, minister of 
St. John’s Presbyterian church, Totten- 
ham, who came of a Forfarshire family, by 
his wife, Jane, daughter of George Ross, 
master of the Lancastrian School at Tot- 
tenham. Always delicate, he was fortu- 
nate in a devout and cultured home, and 
in his education at the City of London 
School and at Merton College, Oxford, of 
which latter he was an exhibitioner. He 


Fotheringham 

obtained a second class in classical modera- 
tions (1894) and a first class in liierae 
humaniores (1896) and in modern history 
(1897), and was a senior demy of Magdalen 
College from 1898 to 1902. In 1903 he 
married Mary Eleanor, daughter of Joseph 
Atkinson, of Crosby Garrett, Westmor- 
land, who shared his studies, and survived 
him. There were no children of the 
marriage. 

For a man so learned and self-contained, 
life was not easy. Fotheringham taught 
first classics (1904-1909), then ancient 
history (1909-1912), at King’s College, 
London, and he held a readership in 
ancient history in London University from 
1912 to 1920, living sometimes at Oxford, 
sometimes at Muswell Hill. His first pub- 
lications were articles on ‘The Formation 
of the Julian Calendar’ and ‘The Date of 
the Cmcifixion’, both contributed to vol. 
xxix of the Journal of Philology (1903). 
He completed volume xi (1801-1837) of 
Longman’s Political History of England 
(1906), begim by G. C. Brodrick [q.v.], and 
collaborated wth Mr. Laurence Frederic 
Rushbrook Williams in a life of Marco 
Sanudo (1915). 

But Fotheringham’s lifework was done 
in ancient astronomy and chronology : The 
Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's Version 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius (1905) gained 
him the degree of D.Litt. of Oxford Uni- 
versity (1908); and the critical edition 
Eusebii Pamphili Chronica Canones latine 
vertit, adauxit, ad sua tempora produxit S. 
Eusebius Hieronymus (1923), completed 
with the help of a fellowship at Magdalen, 
which he held from 1909 to 1916, estab- 
lished the text, form, and appearance of 
this difficult work, and the respective 
shares in it of Eusebius and Jerome. 

In 1918, when war had suspended his 
London work, Fotheringham accepted a 
small post under H. H. Turner [q.v.] in 
the University Observatory at Oxford, 
and undertook for S. H. Langdon [q.v.] 
the astronomical interpretation of the 
Assyrian ‘Table of the Movements of the 
Planet Venus and their Influences’. With 
help from a German astronomer, Carl 
Schoeh, he corrected the calculations of 
F. X. Kugler [Stemkunde und Stemdienst 
in Babel, 1907-1924) and published with 
Langdon and Schoeh The Venus Tablets of 
Ammizaduga (1928), which established the 
chronology of the Babylonian dynasties. 
But as the movements of Venus recur in 
cycles, subsequent archaeological research 
by Dr. Sidney Smith {Alalakh and Chrono- 
logy, 1940) has transferred Babylonian 
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events to a later cycle than that accepted 
by Langdon, vrithout prejudice to the cal- 
culations of Fotheringham and Schoch. 
Another astronomical discovery — the sec- 
ular acceleration of the sun and of the 
moon, and the irregular movements known 
as ‘trepidation’ — although repeatedly re- 
corded by Fotheringham, was still imper- 
fectly published at his death. 

After failing to become Radcliffe ob- 
server at Oxford in 1924, Fotheringham 
was next year elected to a readership of 
ancient astronomy and chronology, which 
was specially created for him, and he was 
appointed an honorary assistant at the 
University Observatory. He lectured 
regularly and dealt punctiliously with a 
wide range of inquiries. In 1932 he imsuc- 
cessfully sought election to the Savilian 
chair of astronomy, vacant since the death 
of Turner in 1930, and submitted a review 
of the position of astronomical research at 
Oxford, with proposals for future studies. 
In 1933 he was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy. He died at his home on 
Cumnor Hill 12 December 1936, and was 
buried in the Presbyterian cemetery at 
Aston Tirrold, Berkshire. 

Fotheringham’s deep and varied know- 
ledge, fine scholarship, and kindly tem- 
perament made him ‘a very lovable man’, 
devout and loyal to his Presbyterian 
training. 

[TAe Times, 14 December 1936 ; J. L. Myres, 
John Knight Fotheringham, 1874-1936 in Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxiii, 
1037 ; Isis, vol. xxvii, 1937 (bibliography and 
portrait): Archeion, vol. xix, 1037; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

John L. Myhes. 

FOWLER, ALFRED (1868-1940), as- 
trophysicist, was bom at Wilsden, York- 
shire, 22 March 1868, the yoimgest child 
and seventh son of Hiram Fowler, by his 
wife, Eliza Hill. About 1876 the family 
removed to Keighley, where Alfred at- 
tended various schools and later the Trade 
and Grammar School. In 1882 he pro- 
ceeded, with the aid of a Devonshire 
exhibition, to the Normal School of 
Science (later absorbed into the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology) at 
South Kensington, where he gained a first 
class diploma in mechanics and was en- 
abled to continue his studies through an 
appointment as ‘teacher in training’. His 
first duties were those of an assi^nt to 
(Sir) J. N. Lockycr [q.v.] who in 1879 had 
set up his Solar Physics Obser\'atory at 
South Kensington and was conducting 
astronomical research there in close asso- 


ciation with spectrographic work at the 
college. Thus at the beginning Fowler 
saw astronomy and spectroscopy as two 
aspects of a single subject, and his subse- 
quent w'ork was controlled by this view. 

Fowler remained •with Lockyer (from 
1888 onwards as demonstrator in astro- 
nomical physics) until the latter’s retire- 
ment from the college in 1901, when he 
became assistant professor of physics and 
assumed charge of the astronomical work. 
In 1915 he ■was appointed professor of 
astrophysics and in 1923 one of the first 
Yarro'n' research professors of the Royal 
Society [see Yatiro'W, Sir Alpred]. He 
continued to work at the college, however, 
although ■without undergraduate teaching 
responsibilities, until his retirement in 
1934. He died at Ealing 24 June 1940. 
In 1892 he married Isabella, daughter of 
Jolm Orr, a designer of dress materials, 
and had a son and a daughter. 

During Fowler’s association with Lock- 
yer his work was merged in that of the 
elder man. Together they amassed much 
da^ta on the successive spectra emitted by 
the elements as the exciting stimulus was 
intensified, a manifestation, in Lbckycr’s 
■view, of the step-by-step dissociation of 
the elements into simpler forms. Tlie idea 
was unpopular, however, and only ■when 
Niels Bohr’s theory of spectra appeared in 

1913 was its essential truth realized. On 
the astronomical side the outstanding 
work was the study of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere during total eclipses, and Forvler 
went with the British government expedi- 
tions of 1893, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1905, and 

1914 to various parts of the world for this 
purpose. 

From 1901' omvards Fowler ■worked on 
his own responsibilitj', and a scries of 
papers appeared recording the identifica- 
tion of pre^viously unluiown celestial 
spectra ■with spectra obtained in the 
laboratory from sources ■which he suc- 
ceeded ■with marked ability in distinguish- 
ing. Among other achievements the 
absorption bands in the spectra of the red 
stars were traced to titanium oxide, the 
bands in the spectra of comets’ ■tails ■|o 
lo^w pressure carbon monoxide, certain 
bands in sunspot spectra to magnesium 
hydride, and the absorption at the shorter 
wave-length end of celestial spectra to 
ozone in the earth’s atmosphere. Of 
especial importance was the laboratory 
production of the spectrum then attri- 
buted to ‘cosmic hydrogen’ and now to 
ionized helium; this proved of great value 
in establishing the Bohr tlicory of spectra. 
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As that theory developed, Fowler’s almost i 
unrivalled knowledge of spectra became of | 
increasing importance, and he displaj'ed 
a natural ability in classifying spectrum 
lines comparable Avith his skill in identi- 
fying them. 

Fowler played an active part in the 
administrative work of science, and he was 
largely responsible for the organization 
of the International Astronomical Union 
(founded in 1919), of which he was the 
first secretary. He was highly successful 
also as a director of research, and several 
distinguished men are numbered among j 
his pupils. He was appointed C.B.E. ini 
1935 and was elected F.R.S. in 1910. He 
was president of Section A of the British 
Association in 1926, of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society from 1919 to 1921, and of 
the Institute of Physics from 1935 to 1937. 
His numerous other distinctions included 
honorary degrees from the imiversities of 
Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, and Leeds, 
the Bakerian lecturership of the Royal 
Society (1914 and 1924), the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society (1915), 
and a Royal medal of the Royal Society 
(1918). 

[The Times, 25 June 1940 ; Obituary Notices 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 9, January 
1941 (portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

Herbert Dingle. 

FQ-WLER, HENRY WATSON (1858- 
1933), lexicographer, was bom 10 March 
1858 at Tonbridge, where his father, the 
Rev. Robert Fowler, fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, from 1854 to 1856, 
was an assistant master. Robert Fowler 
was the son of a ‘gentleman’, so at least 
he is described in his marriage certificate, 
to the hearty amusement of the man who 
has rendered the word ‘ genteelism ’ notori- 
ous. The elder Henry Fowler was, in fact, 
a master-carpenter or builder at Buekfast- 
leigh, Devon. The same certificate de- 
scribes Humphry Watson, the father of 
the bride, Caroline, as ‘yeoman’; he was 
tenant of the extensive farm buildings at 
Darlington Hall, near Totnes. Robert 
Fowler, after four years (1856-1860) at 
Tonbridge, set up on his o'svn account as 
a very successful ‘military tutor’ at Tun- 
bridge Wells. Henry was the eldest of 
seven sons and one daughter. From his 
father’s death in 1879 he bore the main 
responsibility for the family. He had gone 
up to Oxford in 1877 with a senior exliibi- 
tion from Rugby and a scholarship at 
BaUiol College. He obtained a second class j 
in classical moderations (1878) and inj 


literae humaniores (1881), but in conse- 
quence of his failure to pass the qualifying 
divinity examination, he took his actual 
B.A. degree at the same time as his M.A. 
in 1886. 

After a brief temporary mastership at 
Fettes, Fowler became in 1882 an assis- 
tant master at Sedbergh under H. G. Hart 
who, like himself, had in his day been head 
of the school house at Rugby, and now 
strove among the Yorkshire fells to main- 
tain the healthy tradition of Thomas 
Arnold and Frederick Temple [qq.v.]. He 
chose his masters with great care and set 
them a noble example : of these, two of the 
best were Henry Fowler and his brother 
Arthur John Fowler. 

In term-time, Henry worked steadily 
for ten hours a day, Sundays included. In 
the holidays he commonly went to Nor- 
way or Swdtzerland, for he was an excel- 
lent walker, climber, skater, and football 
player. This lasted for seventeen years of 
unshaken friendship, but then came an 
irreconcilable difference of principle : Hart 
held it a strict rule that housemasters 
should prepare their boys for confirma- 
tion, and Fowler’s conscience would not 
allow this. The painful interchange of 
letters which ensued does equal honour to 
both men, and the personal friendship 
remained imbroken. Fowler retired, in 
1899, to a hermit’s life in London. To a 
friend, who urged upon him a line of 
historical research for which his mind and 
attaimnents seemed especially fitted, he 
I replied emphatically, ‘No, my dear fellow, 
i I’m not going to do anything useful 
again!’ He enjoyed his new freedom in 
j the quiet, remote Paulton’s Square, Chel- 
sea. He read voraciously and wote liter- 
ary essays, wliich, collected into volumes, 
remained always his favourite work {More 
Popular Fallacies, 1904 ; Si Mihi-1, 1907, 
republished in 1929 as If Wishes were 
Horses; Between Boy and Man, 1908 ; and 
I Some Comparative Values, written at this 
period but not published until 1929). 

Fowler’s essays in periodical form 
brought in a steady average of £30 a year ; 
he had his patrimony of £120, neither 
increased nor diminished by the seventeen 
years of schoolmastering ; and out of this 
he spared financial help to his landlady, 
whose husband was an invalid. But he 
found his true vocation at last under 
encouragement from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. In 1905, in conjunction with 
his brother Francis George Fowler (1870- 
1918), scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
who had obtained a first class in the 
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classical tripos of 1892, he produced a four- 
volume translation of Lueian, whieh was 
well received by reviewers and public. 
This success paved the way for The King's 
English (1006). The brothers were next 
engaged by the Oxford University Press 
to produce an abridgement of the Oxford 
Dictionary, which appeared in 1911 as the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Eng- 
lish, After the outbreak of war in 1914, 
Henry, who had already belonged to the 
Inns of Court Volunteers, splendide mcn- 
dax, subtracted thirteen years from his 
actual age when in 1915 he joined the 
Sportsmen’s battalion as a private of 
‘forty-four’. Frank, at forty-five, fol- 
lowed his example. Henry’s wonderful 
physique carried him through the training 
and into the trenches where he was once 
under fire but fired no shot himself. A 
crippling attack of gout invalided him in 
hlay 1910. Frank also was invalided, and 
died in 1918 of a consumption probably 
contracted in the army. 

Henry had married in 1908, on his 
fiftieth birthday, Jessie Marian, daughter 
of Richard Sydenham Wills; she, aged 
forty-six, was head of a nursing home in 
Guernsey, where Henry had gone to live 
with Frank in 1903. It was an ideal union 
in spite of picturesque and dramatic con- 
trasts, which he crystallized later in a little 
volume of poems. Rhymes of Darby to Joan 
(1931). He and Frank, in earlier years of 
collaboration, had led as bachelors a 
scholarly life of Spartan regularity; and 
now Henry lived the same life d deux, first 
at Moulin de Haut near St. Peter Port in 
Guernsey and then in an equally charming 
cottage at Hinton St. George, Somerset. 
He was now in regular employment on 
different branches of the great Oxford 
English Dictionary ; the Pocket Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Current English appeared in 
1924. Side by side with this, he compiled 
a Dictionary of Modem English Usage 
(1920), a companion volume to The King's 
English, and his most original work. After 
a few years his wife developed cancer, 
which gradually defied medical skill and 
made heavy demands upon his affection: 
but he bore the double burden unflinch- 
ingly. Her death (October 1930) left him 
with energies noticeably diminished. He 
gave up his s%vim before breakfast and his 
nm in all seasons and w'cathers. He had 
already lost one eye for some years past 
and now the other began to fail veiy 
seriously. Yet he struggled on with his 
work, experience maldng up to some 
extent for waning strength, imtil an attack 


of influenza, unconfessed for ten days, 
turned to pneumonia and caused his death 
from sheer exhaustion, with little pain, at 
Hinton St. George 26 December 1933. His 
Oxford Dielionary work was continued 
Avith fraternal devotion and beaver-like 
persistence by A. J. Fowler, liis junior by 
ten years, who had retired from a long and 
valuable career at Sedbergh and died in 
1939. 

The main characteristics of Henry 
Fowler’s life were his quiet, unpretentious 
stoicism and his moral and intellectual 
integrity. Strangers and schoolboys were 
often impressed by a certain austerity 
which concealed his deep affections. Both 
his last years and those of his brother 
Arthur were darkened by a wife’s lingering 
illness ; but the elder brother earned that 
praise which he had given to his junior: 
‘He is the most imselflsh man I know.’ 
Religious by nature and early training, he 
broke away finally from all dogma ; yet to 
the last it might be said of him, as of his 
older fellow-Rugbeian Henry Sidgwick 
[q.v.], that he was a Christian in all but 
actual faith. In literature his tastes were 
catholic ; but the one genre for which he 
disclaimed all sympathy was that oV cruel 
satire’, with emphasis upon the adjective. 

[The Times, 28 December 1938; Meteor 
(Rugby Sehool magazine), 7 March 1934; Serf- 
berghian, March 1934 and November 1930; 
Punch, 10 January 1934 ; G. G. Coulton, II. ir. 
Fmclcr, S.P.E. 'I'ract No. xliii, 1934 (por- 
traits), and A Victorian Schoolmaster: Ilmry 
Hart of Sedbergh, 1923; private information; 
personal knowledge. Fowler’s correspondence 
with Hart and his war letters of 1915-1910 
arc preserved complete in the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.] 

G. G. CoonTON. 

FOMTbER, Sm JAMES KINGSTON 
(1852-1934), physician, was bom at Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire, 11 March 1852, the 
fifth son of James Fowler, of Woburn, by 
his -wife, Frances, daughter of Henry Sar- 
gcant, of Bedford. After leaving school, 
Fowler entered King’s College, London, in 
1870, intending to proceed to Cambridge 
and prepare for holy orders, but he sud- 
denly decided to study medicine and 
therefore joined King’s College medical 
school. He qualified in 1874 and was 
house physician to (Sir) George Johnson 
and house surgeon to Sir William Fer^s- 
son [qq.v.] at ICing’s College Hospital. 
In 1876 he W’cnt, as house physician, 
to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, 
where he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to enter Gonvillc and Caius College 
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as an undergraduate, eventually graduat- 
ing M.A. (1879) and M.D. (Cantab. 1884). 
Returning to Ixmdon in 1879 he was for 
a short period on the staff of Westminster 
Hospital, but in 1880 left on being elected 
assistant physician to the Brompton Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Chest and to the 
Middlesex Hospital, where the -svide ex- 
perience of morbid anatomy gained as 
pathologist and curator of the museum he 
applied with great success to the study of 
disease in the living. In 1891 he became 
physician. In the wards he was a success- 
ful teacher, owing to his methodical and 
accurate observation, and the care he used 
to indicate the reasoning by which he 
arrived at his diagnosis. 

Fowler wrote largely on professional 
subjects. He edited A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine, published in 1890. In col- 
laboration with (Sir) Riclonan Godlee 
[q.v.] he published in 1898 a treatise on 
The Diseases of the Lungs. He was thus 
early to recognize the importance of the 
close co-operation of physician and sm*- 
geon in the treatment of chest diseases. 
In 1921 he published a monograph on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, a disease on 
which he was a recognized authority. 

In the reconstitution of London Uni- 
versity in 1900 Fowler played a notable 
part. He was a senior member of the 
senate and afterwards dean of the faculty 
of medicine. "V^Tien (Sir) Otto Beit [q.v.] 
founded the Beit memorial fellowships, 
Fowler was made honorary secretary and 
one of the trustees of the fund. 

Fowler received many professional and 
other distinctions and honours. He was 
a censor of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1908 and 1909 and senior censor in 
1913. The honorary degree of D.Sc. was 
conferred upon him by Sheffield Univer- 
sity in 1908. In the previous year he was 
president of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don. In 1910 he was appointed K.C.V.O. 
after attendance with (Sir) Alfred Pearce 
Gould on Prince Francis of Teck in his 
last illness. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Colonial Advisory IMedical and 
Sanitary Committee (formed 1909) and 
chairman of the Colonial Medical Appoint- 
ments Board. In 1913 he was made chair- 
man of the West African yellow fever 
commission. 

Early in the war of 1914r-1918 Fowler 
served on the staff of the 3rd London 
Territorial Hospital, but in 1917 went to 
the Rouen Base Hospital as consulting 
physician "n-ith the honorary rank of 
colonel. Army Medical Servdcc. He was 


mentioned in dispatches, and appointed 
C.M.G. in 1919, and K.C.M.G. in 1932 on 
his retirement from his Colonial Office 
appointments. 

Fowler was unmarried. He made 
numerous friends, for the most part men 
of distinction in walks of life other than 
the medical. TaU, always well dressed and 
well groomed, he was a distinguished 
figure in any company. Through his 
friendship with J ohn, second Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu [q.v.] he was appointed warden 
of Beaulieu Abbey, and in 1911 mote a 
History of Beaulieu Abbey, which is well 
illustrated and gives details of the life of 
the Cistercian monks. In 1928 he published 
a smaller work on Hayles Abbey, Glouces- 
tershire, of which he was custodian. On 
retirement he lived in the Warden’s House 
at Beaulieu, where he died 3 July 1934. 

[The Times, 4 July 1934; British Medical 
Journal, 1934, vol. ii, p. 91 ; Lancet, 1934, 
vol. ii, p. 104 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. A. Young. 

FOXViTULL, HERBERT SOIMERTON 
(1849-1936), economist and bibliographer, 
was bom at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
17 June 1849, the eldest of the four sons 
of Thomas Somerton Foxwell, of Shepton 
Mallet, who had a considerable and lucra- 
tive business as an ironmonger and later 
as a slate and timber merchant, by his 
second wife, Jane Handcock, who was of 
Irish and Channel Islands descent. Her- 
bert Foxwell was educated at the Wes- 
leyan Collegiate Institute (later Queen’s 
College), Taimton, and graduated B.A. of 
London University in 1867. Proceeding in 
the Lent term of 1868 to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he was senior in the 
moral sciences tripos of 1870 and was 
elected a foundation scholar of his college, 
being awarded the Whewell scholarship in 
international law in 1872. 

Foxrwell lived at Cambridge throughout 
his adult life, first at St. Jolm’s, and, after 
his marriage in 1898, in Harvey Road, a 
few doors from Dr. John Neville Keynes. 
His wife was Olive May (died 1930), eldest 
daughter of William Edward Dorrington, 
of a firm of Manchester sliippers, and they 
had two daughters. Foxwell usually spent 
the summer at Barmouth, where he was 
a consistent pedestrian and mountaineer. 
He died at Cambridge 3 August 1936. 

FoxvveU’s university work was three- 
fold ; at Cambridge, at University College, 
London, and at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. His 
interests were also threefold; political 
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economy in general, banking, and the for- 
mation of a library of economic literature. 
Beginning mth extension lecturing in 
1874, he ■Nvas, that same year, elected a 
fellow of St. John’s, and first as lecturer 
and later (1912) as director of economic 
studies was closely associated -with the 
college for sixty years. During the absence 
from Cambridge (1877-1883) of Alfred 
MarshaU [q.v.], he took the main share in 
the honours teaching of economics in the 
university. 

Fox^vell was appointed professor of 
political economy at University College, 
London, in 1881, and he did not retire 
until 1927. Until 1902 the only scope 
afforded for the study of economics in the 
university was as a compulsory' subject for 
the M.A. degree in philosophy and as an 
optional one for the D.Sc. For many years 
Fox^vell had the whole range of economics 
as his field. He lectured on banking and 
currency from the first session of the 
London School of Economics (1895-1896) 
until his retirement in 1922. In 1907 he 
and Ed^vin Caiman [q.v.] were appointed 
professors of political economy in the uni- 
versity of London. 

From 1878 Foxwell was a fellow of the 
(Royal) Statistical Society, and in 1882 he 
was elected an honorary member of the 
historic Political Economy Club. In 1890 
he was closely cormected with the initia- 
tion of an economics club at University 
College, and in 1890-1891 was one of the 
foimders of the British Economic Associa- 
tion, later the Royal Economic Society, 
and was its president from 1929 to 1931. 
He was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1905. 

'\^^len Foxwell began lecturing in 1874, 
the economic teaching of J. S. Mill [q.v.] 
was dominant in England, but a new and 
•\vider approach was already appearing in 
the work of a brilliant group of men born 
in the period from 1835 to 1855, which 
included W. S. Jevons, A. Marshall, 
AVilliam Cunningham, Arnold Toynbee 
[qq.v.], Charles Wickstced, and Dr. J. N. 
Keynes. Foxwell described ‘The Econo- 
mic Movement in England’ in a very im- 
portant contribution to the second volume 
of the Quarlcrly Journal of Economics 
(October 1887). Here he argued that eco- 
nomics is not a self-contained science, the 
‘laws’ of which arc norm.ativc and uni- 
versal, as was implied by' the followers of 
Ricardo and Mill, but is part of the wider 
study' of the development of instRutions 
and governments, which dominates the 
economic ideas of each nation and genera- 


tion, continually grou'ing as conditions 
change. Although not opposed to pure 
analysis, when properly limited and de- 
fined — for he was a wholehearted admirer 
of Jevons and appreciated Marshall, who 
had been his teacher — ^Foxwell’s bent was 
historical. Partly for this reason he was 
in opposition to the trend of ‘orthodox’ 
English economics, especially in his sup- 
port (about 1880) of bimetallism and in 
his partial sympathy with the movement 
towards imperial preference and tariff re- 
form (about 1903). His early' interest in 
the development of socialism is sho^vn 
in the above named paper, and in his long 
historical introduction to the English 
translation of Anton Monger’s The Eight 
to the Whole Produce of Labour (1899). He 
was one of the first economists to realize 
the tragedies of irregularity' of employ- 
ment, the subject of his lecture, ‘Irregu- 
larity of Employment and Fluctuations of 
Prices’, published in The Claims of Labour 
(1886). 

Although Fox\vcll never lost his interest 
in general economics, the subject of which 
he was complete master was banking. In 
his university lectures and in those de- 
livered to many public bodies he showed 
intimate acquaintance with the practice 
of banking, both at home and abroad, and 
its relation to industry', based on continual 
contact with bankers and other business 
men. During more than a generation there 
can have been few' men seriously interested 
in the wider problems of banking and cur- 
rency who did not come under his influ- 
ence. Unfortunately, the only book which 
he published on any' subject. Papers on 
Current Finance (1919), relates only to the 
period from 1909 to 1917, save that re- 
printed in it is an article of 1888 on the 
inevitability of the growth of monopoly' 
under competition. 

Foxwell is best known, however, not for 
his economic teaching, but for the libraries 
wiiich he formed on economic and allied 
subjects, covering the period from about 
1740 to 1848. The first was purchased by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1901, and 
presented in 1903 to the university of 
London. At that date the catalogue con- 
tained 30,000 items, but purchases and 
gifts have continued, and now (1947), 
when it is housed in the university build- 
ings in Bloomsbury', the collection has 
reached some 50,000 items. Its earlier 
contents arc described by' Foxwell in the 
appendix to Sir Robert Harry' Inglis Pal- 
grave’s Diclionart! of Political Economy, 
edited by' Henry Higgs, vol. i, pp. 870-872 
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(1925). Immediately after the disposal of 
this first library was completed, Foxwell 
started upon a second collection. In 1929 
this was sold to Harvard University, 4',000 
volumes at once and the remainder to be 
delivered after his death. By 1939 it 
formed a very important part of the ICress 
Library of Business and Economies at the 
Harvard business school. It then con- 
tained some 42,000 books and pampWets, 
and, as compared with the Goldsmiths’ 
library, is particularly strong on the his- 
torical side. 

Foxwell’s charm won him a wde circle 
of friends and his apparent immunity from 
fatigue enabled him to indulge his passion 
for books without ever neglecting his 
duties. In discussion temperate, but in 
business intractable, he was embittered in 
his later years by many obstacles in the 
transfer of his first library and by dis- 
appointment in failing to attain the chair 
of political economy at Cambridge in 1908. 

A portrait of Foxwell by Charles Hop- 
kinson is at Harvard Graduate College 
of Business Administration. Another por- 
trait by Agatha Shore, is at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

[J. Maynard Keynes, Herberl Somerton Fox- 
well, 1849-1936 in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xxiii, 1937 ; Economic Journal, 
December 1936 (bibliography and portraits) ; 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
xcix, 1936; Audrey G. D. Foxwell, Publica- 
tion No. 1 of the Kress Library of Business 
and Economics, Harvard University, 1939; 
personal knowledge.] Akthur L. Bowusy. 

FRASER, DONALD (1870-1933), mis- 
sionary, was bom at Lochgilphead, Ar^ll, 
1 June 1870, the fifth son of William 
Fraser, minister of the Free church, Loch- 
gilphead, by his wife, Violet Ferguson, of 
A^rdrishaig, Argyll. He was educated at 
Glasgow HUgh School and University and 
at the Free Church Hall there. While a 
student he became one of the pioneers of 
the Student Voltmteer Missionary Union 
and as its travelling secretary visited the 
rmiversities and colleges of the British 
Isles in 1893-1894. He undertook similar 
work in 1894-1895 for the British College 
(formerly the Inter-University) Christian 
Union. These two societies united in 1898 
to form the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Fraser’s 
work among students culminated in the 
Liverpool Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union conference (January 1890) where he 
presided over 715 students together with 
representatives of the missionary societies 
of all the non-Roman Catholic Churches. 


It was the first gathering of the kind in 
Great Britain, it attracted widespread 
attention in the press, and Fraser was the 
outstanding figure. His eloquence, charm, 
and spiritual power, combined with his 
youth, made a deep impression upon all 
those present. Immediately afterwards he 
visited by invitation student centres in 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Germany in order 
to promote the Student Christian Move- 
ment. His spiritual gifts and administra- 
tive ability, together with his tenacily of 
purpose, helped him everywhere to achieve 
success. 

In 1896 Fraser was appointed a mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
was ordained, and sailed for Africa. On 
his arrival at Cape Town he attended a 
student conferenee at Stellenbosch and 
w’as there persuaded to visit the schools 
and colleges of Cape Colony. His link with 
students was never broken ; when on fur- 
lough he always renewed hb contact with 
the Student Christian Movement, and to 
the last year of his life he retained the 
power to sway student audiences. It was 
at the close of 1896 that Fraser reached 
Livingstonia in Nyassaland. The pioneer- 
ing stage among the warlike Ngoni was 
closing and constructive work had begun. 
Fraser was stationed first at Ekwendeni, 
then at Hora, but when in 1902 the 
Ngoni trekked southward seeking fresh 
pastures he went with them and built 
Loudon (called after a friend of David 
Livingstone) where he remained for 
twenty-three years. "Vnien he left Loudon 
it -was the centre of an area of 2,000 square 
miles with 200 sub-stations, schools with 
10,000 pupils, and a Christian community 
of over 10,000. Fraser’s personal charm, 
restless energy, and spiritual fervour won 
him a unique place as a leader. He was 
builder, manufacturer, farmer, translator, 
and pastor. From Loudon radiated influ- 
ences which made him the foimder of a 
new civilization in Nyassaland " and the 
spiritual father of a people. He married 
in 1901 Agnes Renton, daughter of the 
Very Rev. George Robson, D.D., of Perth: 
they had two sons and two daughters. 
His wife was a medical graduate : he built 
a hospital for her, and her work splendidly 
supplemented his own. 

The United Free Church of Scotland 
elected Fraser moderator for 1922-1923 
and in 1925 recalled him to Scotland as 
one of its foreign mission secretaries. So, 
after touring South Africa in a United 
Churches missionary campaign, he left 
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Africa -svith marked reluctance, but feeling 
that as a loyal servant of the Church he 
could not refuse. As a foreign mission 
secretary he made his influence widely 
felt, although he was increasingly ham- 
pered by attacks of illness, the result of 
his years of service in Africa. He had 
already in 1921, 1022, and 1923 united ten 
denominations in Scotland in carrying out 
joint missionary campaigns throughout 
that country. He was chairman of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies 
in 1922 and 1932, and a member of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation commit- 
tee on religious broadcasting. He wrote 
six books on Africa and its evangelization. 
Glasgow University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D.D. in 1922. He 
was appointed chaplain to the king in 
1929. He died in Glasgow 20 August 1933. 
Fraser was a genial companion ; humilily, 
humour, and the courage of his convic- 
tions marked his character. 

[A. R. Fraser, Donald Fraser of Livingstonia 
(portrait), 1934 ; Tissington Tatlow, The Story 
of the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1933 ; Life and Work, 
October 1933 ; personal knowledge.] 

Tissington Tatlow. 

FRASER, SniON JOSEPH, four- 
teenth (sometimes reckoned sixteenth) 
Bahon Lovat and forty-first MacShimi 
(1871-1933), was born at Beaufort Castle, 
Beauly, Inverness-shire, 25 November 
1871, the second son of Simon Fraser, 
thirteenth Baron Lovat, by his wife, Alice 
Mary, fifth daughter of Thomas Weld- 
Blundell, of Inee Blundell, Lancashire. 
He was educated by the Benedictines at 
Fort Augustus Abbey School, at the Ora- 
tory School, Edgbaston, and at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. His elder brother liaving 
died in infancy he succeeded his father in 
1887. From 1894 to 1897 he served in the 
1st Life Guards. He returned from an 
expedition to the Blue Nile in 1890 with 
stuffed specimens of seventeen hitherto 
unkno^vn species of fauna, three of which 
bear his name. During the South African 
war he raised, served in, and finally com- 
manded the Lovat Scouts, a corps of 
Highlanders whose field-craft shattered 
the legend of Boer invisibilitj’’. At an 
Oxford meeting in 1902 he foreshadowed 
the formation of the Officers’ Training 
Corps, and was one among a small group 
which, for twelve years, urged on the 
government the needs of national defence. 
He helped to found the Hound Table in 
1910, and originated cotton-planting in 


the Sudan. He contributed to The Grouse 
in Health and in Disease (2 vols., 1911), 
which put together the findings of an im- 
portant committee on which he served at 
this time. He commanded the Higliland 
Mounted Brigade in Gallipoli in 1915; 
then, invalided home, held various com- 
mands in France, the most important of 
which was the directorship of forestry on 
the western front. He was the first chair- 
man (1919-1927) of the royal commission 
on forestry, under-secretary of state for 
the Dominions (1927-1928), and chairman 
(1928-1929) of the Overseas Settlement 
Committee. In the difficult years from 
1929 onwards he was the immensely popu- 
lar convener of the Inverness-sliire county 
council. 

Lovat’s hospitable nature gave him an 
unrivalled power of dealing rvith men ; his 
services to the British Empire as soldier 
and administrator, to his omi country- 
side in promoting forestry, fisheries, and 
the welfare of the crofter, depended largely 
on his capacity for getting a team to work 
together; that he should be its captain 
was of no importance to him. To his 
enthusiasm and experience the Forestry 
Commission and the first Empire Forestry 
Conference, held in Canada in 1923, owed 
everytliing; Canada idolized him. A 
staunch Roman Catholic, he formed, with 
men of all creeds, a host of effortless 
friendships. He was appointed K.T. in 
1915, and received many otherdecorations, 
British and foreign. He died suddenly at 
Little Tew, near Chipping Norton, 0-xford- 
shire, 18 February 1933. He married in 
1910 Laura, second daughter of Thomas 
Lister, fourth Lord Ribblesdalc, and had 
two sons and three daughters. He was 
succeeded as fifteenth baron by his elder 
son, Simon Christopher Joseph, Master of 
Lovat (born 1911), who was awarded the 
D.S.O. and DI.C. during the war of 1930- 
1945. 

A portrait of Lord Lovat by Somerlcd 
Dlacdonald is at Beaufort Castle. 

[The Times, 20 February 1033 ; Sir Francis 
Bindley, Lord Lovat. A Biography, 1035; pri- 
vate information; personal knowledge.] 

R. A. ICnox. 

FRERE, WALTER HOWARD (1803- 
1938), bishop of Truro, was boni at Cam- 
bridge 23 November 1803, the younger 
son of the Rev. Philip Howard Frerc 
[q.v.], agriculturist, who was fellow, tutor, 
and bursar of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, by his wife, Emily, daughter of 
Henry Gipps, canon of Carlisle (Sthedral 
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and vicar of Crosthwaite, Cumberland. Procter [q.v.]. Among liturgical "works his 
He "was grandson of William Frere [q.v.]. editions of The Winchester Troper (1894) 
His parents died during his early child- and The Use of Sarum (2 vols., 1898-1901), 
hood and he "u'as brought up by relations, and his Pontifleal Services (1901) are note- 
He "was educated at Charterhouse, and "worthy examples of his methods. 

-won a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- A portrait of Frere by Harold Knight, 
bridge, "where he "was a"warded a first class presented to him in 1933, is at Lis Escop, 
in the classical "tripos of 1885. In the fol- Truro; a copy is at IVIirfleld. 
lo"i;rag y^r he "went to Wells Theological §_ phUlips and others, Walter Howard 

College. He -was ordamed deacon, with a FreTe,Bishopof Truro, l94:7;CambTidgeIieview, 
title to the assistant-curacy of St. Dun- 29 April 1938; private information; personal 
Stan’s church. Stepney, in 1887, and priest knowledge.] A. Hajiilton Thompson. 
in 1889. He remained at Stepney xmtil 

1892, when he joined the commimity of FRESHh'lELD, DOUGLAS WILLIAAI 

the Resurrection, which moved from Ox- (1845-1934), mountain explorer and geo- 
ford to Radley in 1893 and to Mrfleld in grapher, was bom at Hampstead 27 April 
1898: he became the second superior, sue- 1845, the only son of Henry Ray Fresh- 
ceeding Charles Gore [q.v.] in 1902. He field, solicitor to the Bank of England, by 
held this office until 1913 and again from his "wife, Jane Quentin, daughter of Wil- 
1916 to 1922. He was select preacher at liam Cra-wford, member of parliament for 
Cambridge in 1901 and at Oxford in 1913 the City of London. He was educated at 
and 1914. He was one of the representa- Eton and University College, Oxford, and 
tives of the Anglican Church at the Malines was called to the bar by the Inner Temple 
‘conversations’ of 1921-1925. In 1923 he in 1870, but ha-ving always ample means, 
was appointed bishop of Truro and was he never practised, 
consecrated in Westminster Abbey in Frequent -visits to the Alps in his youth 
November of that year. He resigned his developed in Freshfield a passion for 
see in 1935 and retired to Mirfield, where mountain travel as an aspect of serious 
he died 2 April 1938 : he is buried in the exploration. To him it was not a sport, 
graveyard of the commimity. and he disclaimed any ambitions in mere 

Frere combined -wide and varied leam- rock climbing. IMiile stiU a schoolboy he 
ing with practical ability which displayed ascended Mont Blanc and in the ’sixties 
itself in his work for the Mirfield com- and ’seventies made at least twenty first 
'mvmity and in diocesan administration, ascents, chiefly in the less-kno-wn Italian 
His knowledge of ecclesiastical liistorj’^ and Alps. He also travelled "widely over clas- 
his perception of the application of its sical groimd in the Near East, for second 
lessons to present-day needs were con- only to his love of moun'tains was his 
spicuous in his influence, for example, on in'terest in classical life and lore. In 1808 
such bodies as the archbishops’ cathedral he explored, "with Charles Comyns Tucker, 
commission (1925), while his acti-vity as Adolphus Warburton Moore, and his life- 
historian and liturgiologist and his musical long friend Franfois Devouassoud, the 
scholarship made him a leading member central Caucasus which, except for the 
of the Church Historical, Henrj’^ Brad- lower heights, were then unkno-ivn. He 
Shaw, and other learned societies. His madethefirstascentof ICazbek(16,546ft.), 
historical -writings include: The Marian Elbruz (18,470 ft.), and several other 
Reaction (1896) ; The English Church in the peaks. After returning to the Caucasus in 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 1558- 1887 and 1889 he published his Explora- 
1625 (vol. V of W. R. W. Stephens and lion of the Caucasus (1896), which remains 
W. Himt, The History of the English a standard work. In 1899 he made, -with , 
Church, 1904) ; and Some Links in the Dr. Edmund Johnston Garwood, the cir- 
Chain of Russian Chureh History (1918). euit of Kangchenjunga through unmapped 
His editions of origin;il documents include territorj’" in Sikkim and Nepal, recorded in 
three volumes of Visitation Articles and Round Kangchenjunga (1903). Lastly, in 
Injunctionsof the Peribd of the Reformation 1905, he tried, "with A. L. Mumm, to 
(in collaboration "u-ith'W. P. kl. Kennedy, ascend Ruwenzori, or the Jlountains of 
1910) and three voliiiiies of the Registrum the Moon, but was baffled by weather and 
Matthei Parker (in collaboration -with Miss mud at 12,000 feet. Later in life he -visited 
E. M. Tliompson, 1907-1933). In 1901 many motmtains, including the P>Tenees 
appeared his Nem History of the Book of and the Japanese Alps, and was planning 
Common Prayer, a re-sdsed and rewritten an expedition to Chinese Turkestan (Sin- 
edition of the well-known work of Francis kiang) in 1914. 
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At home Freslifield had many interests 
in the advancement of geography, especi- 
ally in connexion with the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, of which he was president 
from 1914 to 1917, Foimder’s medallist 
in 1903, and elected a trustee in 1924. 
Largely owing to his initiative, (Sir) J. S. 
Keltic [q.v.J in 1884 was commissioned 
to investigate and report on geographi- 
cal teaching in Europe, udth the result 
that Oxford, and later Cambridge, started 
geographical teaching which eventually 
spread to all other universities in the 
country. Freshfield was also a strong sup- 
porter of the Geographical Association. It 
was largely due to his advocacy, in the 
face of strenuous opposition, that women 
were admitted to the fellowship of the 
Royal Geographical Society. He edited 
several editions of Hints to TravdlCTs and 
from 1872 to 1880 the Alpine Journal. 
From 1893 to 1893 he was president of 
the Alpine Club. 

Freshfield’s quick, epigrammatic, and 
often satirical wit made him a doughty 
champion of the causes which he espoused, 
and, although essentially a Victorian in 
outlook, he fought the tyranny of tradi- 
tion when he felt that its maintenance 
hindered progress. His numerous books 
include several privately printed volumes 
of verse. The honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon him by the univer- 
sities of Oxford (1916) and Geneva (1923) 
and he was elected an honorary fellow of 
University College, Oxford, in 1925. 

Freshfield married in 1809 Augusta 
Charlotte (died 1911), eldest daughter of 
William Ritchie, advocate-general of Ben- 
gal, and sister of Sir R. T. tV. Ritchie 
[q.v.]. ITiey had one son, who died in 
boyhood, and four daughters, l^eshficld 
died at Wych Cross Place, Forest Row, 
Sussex, 9 February 1934. 

[The Times, 10 February 1934 ; Geographical 
Journal, April 1034 (portrait); Alpine Jour- 
nal, vol. xlvi, 1934 (portrait) ; H. R. JIUl, The 
Record of the Royal Geographical Society, 1830- 
1930, 1930 (portraits); A. L. Mumm, The 
Alpine Club Register, 1861—1870, 1025; pri- 
vate information. See also, for his early 
climbs, books by his mother, Jane Freshfield, 
Alpine Ri/ways, by ‘A Lady’, 18G1, and A 
Summer Tour in the Orisons, 1802.] 

R. N. Rudmose Bnowx. 

FRY, ROGER ELIOT (1800-1934), art 
critic and artist, was bom at Highgate 
14 December 1800, the younger son of the 
judge (Sir) Edward Fr>’ [q.v.], by his m'fe, 
JIariabella, daughter of John Hodgkin 
(1880-1875, q.v.). Both his parents were 


members of the Society of Friends, m’th 
Bristol connexions, and on his mother’s 
side he was a great-grandson of Luke 
Howard p772-1864, q.v.), meteorologist 
and classifier of the clouds. 

Edward Fry’s true ambition had always 
been scientific, and Roger Fry tvas brought 
up in an atmosphere of science. Tlie only 
lasting result of his days at Clifton College 
was his friendship with J. M. E. JI’Taggart 
[q.v.], the future philosopher, whose pre- 
cocious intelligence did something to ex- 
pand the narrow boundaries of Fry’s 
Quaker upbringing. In December 1884 he 
won an exhibition in science at Iving’s 
College, Cambridge. He there made 
friends with Goldsworthy Lowes Dickin- 
son and came under the influence of 
Edward Carpenter [qq.v.], who completed 
the liberation from his conventional up- 
bringing which M’Taggart had begun. 
J. H. Middleton [q.v.], then Slade pro- 
fessor of fine art, encouraged his damming 
interest in art. In 1887 he was made a 
member of tbe society kno-wn as the 
‘Apostles’, and he was awarded first 
classes in both parts of the natural sciences 
tripos (1887, 1888), 

Although science and the discussion of 
morals seem to have absorbed most of 
Fry’s intellectual energy while at Cam- 
bridge, during his last year he had begun 
to visit exhibitions of pictures and even 
to paint himself; and when he left the 
university he disappointed his father by 
a desire to take up art- rather than science 
as a profession. At first a compromise was 
arranged by which he continued his studies 
of biology but also learned painting under 
lilr. Francis Bate, but the strain of this 
divided loyalty made some definite break 
incwtable, and early in 1891 he left for 
Italy. His letters to Lo'wes Dickinson 
from Rome and Florence, in whieh he 
describes his impressions of Raphael and 
Michelangelo, are the first indication of 
his true bent. After his return there fol- 
lowed some years of indecision, which in- 
cluded a period of study at the Acaddmie 
Julian in Paris in 1892, which was a 
failure. His enthusiasm for Italian renais- 
sance art made it difllcult for him to paint 
in a contemporarj' idiom, and uneasy in 
the company of painters ; and his pictures 
were rejected by the New English Art 
Club. In 1894 he again ^^sitcd Italy, and 
this time studied the history of art with 
far greater thoroughness. lie read the 
works of Giovanni Jlorelli, and began to 
take part in the activity known ns con- 
noisseurship, then being practised with 
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great brilliance by Mr. Bernhard Berenson. 
Mthough Fry’s view of art was too hu- 
mane and intelligent for him to attach 
great importance to this approach, he 
recognized its value as a discipline, and 
later was able to use his expertise as a 
means of livelihood. Much of his time in 
the next two years was spent in lecturing, 
and, he developed that luiique power of 
communicating to his audience his own 
sense of discovery and excitement wliich 
made him, by common consent, the most 
enthralling lecturer of his time. His paint- 
ing also met with rather more success, and 
in 1896 he married a fellow exhibitor at 
the New English Art Club, Helen, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Coombe. It was an ideally 
happy marriage, but within eighteen 
months his wife showed the first signs of 
mental disease. She recovered in 1899, 
and became the mother of a son and a 
daughter, but after a long struggle, in 
wliich Fry acted with great courage, she 
became permanently insane. 

From 1900 onwards Fry wrote some 
occasional articles and reviews for the 
Athenaeum, and in 1901 he became its 
regular art critic. He now also published 
his first long studies of the old masters, 
a small book on Giovanni Bellini (1899), 
and two articles on Giotto in the Monthly 
Remevo for December 1900 and February 
1901, the former of which deals ivith the 
church of San Francesco at Assisi. The 
Bellini is relatively timid in style, but 
already shows the balance of teclinical 
and theoretical approach which was to be 
Fry’s strength. During the next five years 
much of his time was spent in writing of 
its nature ephemeral, but in 1905 he pro- 
duced a work of lasting value, his edition 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. The 
theme suited him perfectly. Like Rey- 
nolds he wished to show that the classic 
tradition of European painting was stUl 
an essential discipline to the student, and 
a form from which he could only depart 
when it had been mastered. Like Reynolds 
he believed that great art is a thing of the 
mind, concerned with ideas and not with 
imitation. And like Reynolds he Itnew 
Hmself to be, as a painter, incapable of 
carrying out the principles which he re- 
commended, and so could speak of them 
with a sort of modest detachment. His 
introduction and notes to the Discourses 
contain the most carefully expressed 
thought in all his writings. His notes 
on the illustrations have the further 
merit of increasing the understanding of 
a school of painting, the seventeenth- 


century Italians, then completely out of 
fashion. 

By this time Fry had a considerable 
reputation as a scholar and expert, and 
was concerned with many artistic projects 
of the time. He took an active part in the 
establishment of the Burlington Magazine 
and the foundation of the National Art- 
Collections Fund in 1903, and in the re- 
form of the Chantrey Bequest in 1904. In 
June 1904 he stood for the Slade pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge, but was rej'ected ; 
and in December of the same year he was 
invited by John Pierpont Morgan, whom 
he had already advised as a collector, to 
visit the United States of America, in the 
hope that he would become director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. He hesitated for some time. He 
could not bring himself to live entirely in 
America ; and the directorship of the 
National Gallery, for which he was gener- 
ally regarded as the most suitable candi- 
date, fell vacant early in 1905. Finally he 
decided to accept the directorship of the 
Metropolitan, and almost immediately 
afterwards was offered that of the National 
Gallery, which he did not feel able to ac- 
cept. He remained at the Metropolitan un- 
til 1910, spending a part of the year in New' 
York, and accompanying Pierpont Morgan 
on his buying expeditions in Europe. 

This American episode coincided with 
the turning-point in Pry’s life. In 1906 
he was accepted as a student of the old 
masters with an exceptionally wide range 
of knowledge, but his interest in modem 
painting was more a matter of duty than 
of conviction. In that year, however, he 
saw for the first time the work of Cezaime 
and immediately recognized that this was 
what he had always been looking for, a 
painter who could combine the colour of 
the Impressionists and their sense of con- 
temporary vision with the structural co- 
herency of the old masters. From Cezanne 
he began to take an interest in those other 
artists who were in reaction against the 
merely sensational elements of Impres- 
1 sionism, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Matisse, 
i and, in sculpture, Maillol ; and made them 
the subject of articles in the Burlington 
Magazine, articles whieh, on the whole, 
the last forty years have done nothing to 
invalidate. This new application of the 
critical principles was given active expres- 
sion when, in November 1910, he organ- 
ized at the Grafton Galleries an exliibition 
of the modem French painters whom he 
admired, rmder the title of Post-Impres- 
I sionists. The occasion will be remembered 
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as one of the most noteworthy of those re- 
curring outbreaks of mass-hysteria which 
have marked the course of art during the 
last seventy years. Fry was widely re- 
ferred to as a charlatan or a maniac. 
Official opinion was voiced by Sir W. B. 
Riclimond [q.v.] who -wrote that ‘Mr. Pry 
. . . must not be surprised if he is boy- 
cotted by decent society’. But far from 
distressing him these attacks seem to have 
had a liberating influence. From 1910 
onwards his -WTitings gain a new confidence 
and vitality. He ceased to be a learned 
expert and became the champion of 
modem art: a second Post-Impressionist 
exliibition was organized at the Grafton 
Galleries in October 1912. This change led 
to a break vdth those members of the art 
world such as Henry Tonks [q.v.] and 
Dugald Sutherland McCoU, who, wliile Fry 
was still safely engaged in the study of 
old masters, had been his friends. In com- 
pensation he became a centre of infiuence 
among young painters, chief amongst them 
being Mr. Duncan Grant and Mrs. CUve 
(Vanessa) BeU. 

Fry had long been impressed by the 
need to reintroduce art into ordinary life, 
and had expressed his concern wth the 
subject in an article on ‘Art and Social- 
ism’ (H. G. Wells, Socialism and the Great 
State, 1912) and a paper on ‘Art and Life’ 
read before the Fabian Society in 1917 
(both reprinted in Vision and Design, 
1920). These show that, in spite of a dif- 
ferent critical outlook, he was the true 
heir of John Ruskin and William jMorris. - 
In 1913 he gave the same practical ex- 
pression to his beliefs; he founded the 
Omega workshops in Fitzroy Square for 
the manufacture of well-designed articles 
of daily use. The articles produced — 
chairs, -tables, pottery, even stained-glass 
vandows — were designed by those young 
artists who had felt the influence of the 
Post-Impressionist movement, and to 
some extent the Russian ballet, and 
brought into interior decoration a new 
boldness of colour and design. The Omega 
workshops were a success, until the out- 
break of the war of 1914-1918, and even 
during the war they continued to absorb 
much of Frj'’s time, both on the business 
side and in the actual making of pottery. 
He also worked at Ids o-wn painting, which 
had naturally undergone a great change 
since his discovery of the Post-Impres- 
sionists. He had held an exldbition at the 
Alpine Club Gallery in January 1912, and 
had been severely criticized for his aban- 
donment of a style rcmiidsccnt of Tliomas 


Girtin in favour of one based on Cdzanne 
and Marchand. During the Omega period 
his painting was decorative and unrealistic, 
but he admitted that he was only happy 
when drawing his inspiration directly from 
the -visible world, and after the war he 
settled do-wn to a careful, learned natural- 
ism, in winch his sense of design seldom 
involved the al-teration of appearances. 
He contributed regularly to the exliibi- 
tions of the London group of which he was 
one of the foimders and a strong sup- 
porter. He was at liis best as a painter of 
architecture, where the subject went half- 
-way -to mee-t liis desire for structure, and 
involved a critical as well as a creative 
approach. A good example is the picture 
of the antique sculpture gallery in the 
Lou-vre which he presented to the Ash- 
molean Museum in 1933. 

It was after the war that Fr 3 '’s position 
as a critic -was established and he became 
incomparably the greatest influence on 
-taste since Ruskin. A collection of liis 
-writings, hitherto largely inaccessible in 
the pages of the Burlington Magazine and 
other re-views, was printed under the title 
Vision and Design (1920). Although 
covering a period of twen-ty years they arc 
consistent in maintaining'that the response 
to art is a pure, disinterested activity, 
apart from life, -and that this ‘aesthetic 
state’ can be induced by combinations of 
form and colour irrespective of what these 
are intended to represent. Fry’s critical 
standpoint -was subjected -to searching 
attack by D. S. McColl and by Dr. 
Ivor Armstrong Richards (Principles of 
Literary Criticism, 1924), but he reaffirmed 
his faith in it in a second collection of 
papers, published in 1920 under the 
title Transformations, where, in ‘Some 
Questions in Esthetics’, he says un- 
equivocally that ‘our reaction to works 
of art is a reaction to a relation and not 
to sensations or objects or persons or 
events’. In addition to papers on general 
questions of aesthetics, these t-ivo collec- 
tions contain many examples of the kind 
of criticism in -ivhich Frj' was at his best, 
those in -which his conclusions arc drawn 
directly from the analysis of actual works. 
The most sustained and convincing ex- 
ample of this is his book on Cdzanne (1927), 
the piece of witing to -vvliicli, since the 
Rejuiolds Discourses, he had given most 
pains. Reading it wc cannot but regret 
that a sense of public urgency led liim to 
-vvritc practically all his later works in the 
form of lectures, -which, enchanting ns 
they were to their hearers, lack just those 
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qualities of structure and closely -wrought 
textoe -which he so greatly admired in art. 
In particular they suffer when a subject of 
impossible scale has been forced upon him, 
as in the lectures on the Flemish, French, 
and British exhibitions at Burlington 
House, reprin-ted as Flemish AH (1927), 
Characteristics of French AH (1932), and 
Reflections on British Painting (1934). 
Nevertheless, -with these lectures he filled 
the Queen’s Hall, a feat probably never 
before performed by a speaker on a sub- 
ject not concerned with politics or reli- 
gion. More satisfactory are the lectures 
expanded into short studies of indi-vidual 
artists, such as that on Henri Matisse 
(1930). 

Fry had been a candidate for the Slade 
professorship at Oxford in 1910, but his 
outlook was -too bold for the electors. He 
applied again in 1927 at the height of his 
repu-tation, and was again rejected, on a 
frivolous pretext. Finally, in 1933, he 
accepted the Slade professorship at Cam- 
bridge. His inaugural lecture was on AH- 
History as an Academic Study, and there- 
after he set out to examine the art of the 
world in chronological order, from pre- 
Dynastic Egypt to the present day, in the 
light of -two aesthetic qualities -to which 
he attached particular importance, sensi- 
bility and -vdtality. He had got as far as 
Greek art when he died in London from 
heart failure folIoA\-ing a fractured thigh 
9 September 1934. Tlie Cambridge course 
was afterwards reprinted as Last Lectures 
(1939).' Unfortunately, only the first two 
lectures, in which he defined the qualities 
under discussion, had been re-vised; the 
remainder were only notes and in printed 
form do not do justice to the range and 
brilliance of the course. 

It is natural that Fry’s influence should 
have diminished since his death. Much of 
it -was due -to his personal charm, his 
sonorous and persuasive voice, and an air 
of reasonableness with which he could | 
invest the most improbable sta-tements. 
His attitude of mind, tolerant, rational, 
and speculative, is out of keeping -with the 
■violent thirst for belief of a subsequent 
generation. He was in the -tradition of the 
Encyclopedists, and like them disguised 
as science a liberal measiu-e of creduli^. 
Although in some of his work he carries 
on the -tradition of Morris, his critical 
standpoint was that of Poe, Gautier, and 
Pater. It is, however, less by theorj' or 
learning, than by his power of analysing 
his unusually -vi-vid and informed re- 
sponses that Fry’s criticism -will live. 


Fry was elected an honorary fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1927, and 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Aberdeen University 
in 1929, 

Portraits of Fry are numerous, and in- 
clude several admirable self-portraits in 
private possession, one of which is repro- 
duced in his biography by Virginia Woolf ; 
there is also a remarkable etching by 
W. R. Sickert, which is a carica-ture of Fry 
lecturing, entitled ‘Vision Volmnes and 
Recession’. 

[Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry. A Biography, 
1940; Burlington Magazine, October and 
November 1934 ; Cambridge Review, 10 Octo- 
ber 1934 ; The Times Literary Supplement, 21 
October 1939 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] Kenne-th ChARE. 

FULLER, Sm (JOSEPH) BAiMP- 
PWLDE (1854^1935), Indian administra- 
tor and author, was born at Newton, near 
Keynsham, Somerset, 20 March 1854, the 
eldest son of Joseph Puller, afterwards 
-vicar of Ramsdale, Hampshire, by his 
•wife, Anne Isabella, daughter of Charles 
Bampfyide, rector of Hemington and 
Dimkerton, Somerset. He was educated 
at Marlborough and secured first place in 
the competitive examination for the 
Indian ci-vil service in 1878. He went out 
at the end of 1875 to the North-West 
(afterwards the United) Pro-vinces, and his 
brilliance led to early promotion. In 1882 
he was transferred to the Central Pro- 
vinces where from 1885 to 1893 he -u-as in 
charge of the settlement and agricultural 
department. Appointed C.I.E. in 1892, he 
olficia-ted as commissioner in 1894. After 
acting in 1900 as chief commissioner of As- 
sam he was called in 1901 to headquarters 
to be secretary of the revenue and agri- 
cultural department. An important resolu- 
tion on the complex subject of land revenue 
then issued was made memorable by his 
mastery of the subject in drafting and by 
final shaping at the hands of the viceroy. 
Lord Curzon. 

In 1902 Fidler went -to Assam, first as 
acting and then as substantive chief com- 
missioner, and won the -warm regard of 
the tea-planting commtmity. In October 
1905, on the short-lived partition of Ben- 
gal coming into effect, he was appointed 
Ueutenant-govemor of the newly consti- 
tuted pro^'ince of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. The storm of protest and demm- 
ciation raised by the Hindus of Bengal 
and by Congress politicians generally now 
centred largely upon him. Measures which 
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he deemed necessaiy to overcome lawless- 
ness and intimidation were magnified be- 
yond all recognition by an rmscrupidous 
press. On the other hand, the Mohamme- 
dans, who formed two-thirds of the popula- 
tion imder his charge, rallied to his support. 

Fuller, who was appointed K.C.S.I. at 
the beginning of 1906, held charge for 
only ten unquiet months. The viceroy, 
G. J. M. K. Elliot, fomth Earl of Minto 
[q.v.], to quote his biographer, John 
Buchan, came to the conclusion that the 
lieutenant-governor ‘lacked the qualities 
of patience and discretion which could 
alone in time abate the partition ferment’. 
Buchan adds that in July 1906 ‘an inci- 
dent happened which was not quite unwel- 
come to either Viceroy or Secretary of 
State’ (John Morley). A petulant letter 
from Fuller hinting that he might have to 
reconsider his position if his advice on a 
particular matter were not accepted, was 
seized upon as a pretext for informing him, 
to his chagrin, that his ‘resignation’ had 
been accepted. Before the exact details of 
this incident were knovm the course 
adopted was stoutly defended in parlia- 
ment by the secretary of state in reply to 
critics who complained that the ‘man on 
the spot’ had been ill treated. 

Fuller, eager to air his grievance on 
return home, was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by such assemblies as the annual 
Assam and Calcutta dinners, and later he 
was vehemently critical of the policy of 
annulment of the Bengal partition. But 
he was far too Ukcable, volatile, and 
energetic merely to assume the role of 
a disappointed reactionary. He ^vrote 
voluminously and travelled extensively in 
the Old World and the New, thrice going 
back to India. At Winchester, where he 
first made his home, he served on the 
bench of magistrates and engaged in muni- 
cipal and philanthropic affairs. In the war 
of 1914—1918 he was a temporary major 
in the Army Ordnance Department from 
1915 to 1917, and director of timber sup- 
plies at the War Office from February of j 
the last-named year. 1 

Fuller’s non-controverslal Studies of 
Indian Life and Sentiment (1910) and The 
Empire of India (1918) were followed by 
a long series of philosophical books begin- 
ning with Life and Human Nature (1914) 
and ending only a few months before his 
death with The Tyranny of the Mind 
(1935). His reminiscences under the title 
of Some Personal Experiences appeared in 
1930. He died at his home, the Red 
House, Marlborough, 20 November 1035. 


Fuller was thrice married: first, in 1879 
to Maria Caldwell (died 1880), fourth 
daughter of Colonel Henry Aston, of the 
Bombay Staff Corps ; secondly, in 1884 to 
Sarah Augusta (died 1923), fourth daugh- 
ter of Arthur 'Wellesley Critchley ; thirdly, 
in 1924 to Gabrielle Marie Ad61e, daughter 
of Professor Eug&ne Rousselin. He had 
no children. 

A portrait of Fuller, presented by ser- 
vice colleagues in the Assam commission, 
is at Government House, Shillong. 

[The Times, 30 November 1035 ; India Office 
List, 1934; Sir J. B. Fuller’s own writings; 
Lord Morley Recollections, vol. ii, 1017; liloiy 
Countess of Minto, India: Minto and Morley, 
1905-1910, 1034 ; John Buchan, Lord Minto: 
a Memoir, 1924; Lord Ronaldshny (after- 
wards Marquess of Zetland), Life of Lord 
Curzon, vol. ii, 1028; Claud Lovat Fraser, 
India under Curzon and after, 1911.] 

F. H. Brown. 

FULLER-MAITLAND, JOHN ALEX- 
ANDER (1856-1936), musical critic and 
connoisseur. [See Maitland.] 

FURNISS, HENRY SANDERSON, 
Bahon Sandehson (1868-1939), principal 
of Ruskin College, was bom in London 
1 October 1868, the elder son of Thomas 
Sanderson Fumiss, J.P., barrister, of 
Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, by his wife, 
Mary, second daughter of Edward Fisher 
Sanderson, of New York. His family on 
both sides was the same as that of Bishop 
Robert Sanderson [q.v.]. 

Almost blind from birth, Furniss over- 
came Ills affliction with courage and tena- 
city. After receiving his early education 
from private tutors, he went up to Oxford, 
and with the aid of a reader and amanu- 
ensis studied modern history at Hertford 
College and obtained a second class in 
1803. In 1905 he settled at Oxford, and 
in 1007 he was invited to become tutor 
and lecturer in economics at Ruskin Col- 
lege, which had been founded eight j'cars 
earlier for the education of adult workers. 
In 1916 he became principal, and until his 
retirement in 1025 he devoted himself to 
the development of adult education not 
only in the college itself, but in the 
Workers’ Educational Association and the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Extra- 
i Mural Studies. 

Furniss’s blindness was compensated by 
a retentive memory, and he not only 
planned the teaching work of Ruskin Col- 
lege with thoroughness and balance, but 
knew his students individually. His lec- 
tures, and still more his tutorials in cco- 
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nomics were calculated to stimulate in his 
pupils respect for careful and considered 
thinking. He had no patience either with 
■\vindy rhetoric or with thin academic 
word-spinning. His occasional acidity of 
comment on the prejudices of persons or 
the shortcomings of institutions was re- 
lieved by an essential Idndness and genero- 
sity which gained him the affection as W'ell 
as the respect of his colleagues and his 
students. 

Visits with his wife to Australia, South 
Africa, and the United States of America 
for the benefit of his health brought Fur- 
niss into contact with educational and 
labour movements in those countries. 
Both he and his wife had been brought up 
in conservative circles, but had moved to 
liberalism and thence to labour, and in 
1918 he stood unsuccessfully for parlia- 
ment as the first labour candidate for 
Oxford University. In 1930 he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Sanderson, of 
Hunmanby, Yorkshire, and from 1931 to 
1936 he was representative of the labour 
peers on the parliamentary executive of 
the labour party. Later his pacificism 
separated him somewhat from his party, 
which he left in 1938, but his integrity 
and sincerity won the respect of all. 

In 1902 Sanderson married Averil 
Dorothy, only daughter of Henry Frede- 
rick Nicholl, J.P., of Twyford, Berkshire: 
there were no children of the marriage. 
He died suddenly in London 25 March 
1939. Portraits of Sanderson by Sir Wil- 
liam Rothenstein and A. K. Lawrence are 
in the possession of Lady Sanderson. 

[Lord Sanderson, Memories of Sixty Years, 
1931, and Charles Sydney Buxton. A Memoir 
(privately printed), 1914; Manchester Guar- 
dian, 27 March 1939 ; Economic Journal, June 
1939 ; personal knowledge.] 

A. Babratt Brown. 

GALSWORTHY, JOHN (1867-1933), 
playwright and novelist, was bom at 
Kingston Hill, Surrey, 14 August 1867, 
the elder son of John Galsworthy, solici- 
tor, of Old JewTy, London, chairman and 
director of several companies, by his wife, 
Blanche Bailey, daughter of Charles Bart- 
leet, 'needlemaker, of Redditch. He was 
descended on his father’s side from an old 
Devonsliire family wliich was settled at 
Wembury, near Pljunouth Sotmd, where 
since the Middle Ages there was a field 
called Great Galsworthy. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, where he was two years 
a monitor, captain of football, and winner 
of the mile-and-a-half, and at New Col- 


Galsworthy 

lege, Oxford, where he obtained a second 
class in jurispmdence (1889). Called to 
the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1890, he took 
up marine law, and for the sake of experi- 
ence travelled in merchant ships to the 
Far East. He narrates how once in 
changing ship in 1893 he was somewhat 
repelled by his first sight of the new mate, 
angry, black with coal dust, and speak- 
ing imperfect English, who proved to be 
Joseph Conrad [q.v.], afterwards his life- 
long friend and fellow novelist. 

Galsworthy began to 'write in 1897, 
when he published, under the pseudonym 
of John Sinjohn, a collection of stories, 
From the Four Winds. His first novels, 
published under the same pseudonym, 
were Jocelyn (1898), Villa Rubein (1900), 
and The Island Pharisees (1904), but it 
was in 1906 that he secured a double suc- 
cess with his first play. The Silver Box, 
produced by Harley (Sran'ville-Barker at 
the Coiut Theatre, and his novel The Man 
of Properly, which gave the.lead to a great 
sequence. The Indian Summer of a Forsyte 
(1918), In Chancery (1920), Awakening 
(1920), and To Let (1921), which after- 
wards appeared as The Forsyte Saga 
(1922). The Saga gives a highly critical, 
but not altogether imsympathetic, de- 
scription of Victorian upper-class com- 
mercial society, narrow in sympathies but 
strong in -nnll and in the prudential vir- 
tues. The same tjqje recurs in most of 
Galsworthy’s work, for example in The 
Country House (1907), Fraternity (1909), 
The Patrician (1911), and The Freelands 
(1915). Indeed, the books as a whole de- 
pict the decadence or supersession of a 
strong, though not very amiable, genera- 
tion by something more free and easy- 
going, an effect which is deepened by his 
post-war studies. The White Monkey 
(1924), The Silver Spoon (1926), and Swan 
Song (1928), in which Soames Forsyte, the 
odious ‘Man of Property’ of 1906 has so 
mellowed as 'to appear, in contrast with 
the younger generation, almost a hero and 
capable of great self-sacrifice. These 
studies were republished as a trOogy under 
the title of A Modern Comedy in 1929. 

The novels are remarkable for a very 
sensitive and exact observation of life as 
weU as for purity of style. By tempera- 
ment and perhaps also by his artistic con- 
science Galsworthy avoided many appeals 
to a reader’s sympathy which seemed to 
him not consistent with objective truth. 
He belonged to no political party and pro- 
fessed to have no political comdetions. He 
does not indulge in political or social ideals, 
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like Mr. Shaw and Wells, nor in philo- 
sophic ‘meliorism’, like George Eliot, still 
less in high spirits and fun, like Dickens, 
or in sheer romance, like Conrad. The 
public causes which appealed to him were 
either literary, like the reform or abolition 
of the dramatic censorship, the foundation 
of the international P.E.N. Club, of which 
he was the first president, and the English 
Association, of which he was president in 
1024; or else such as responded to his 
ever-wakeful sense of pity, like aid to 
prisoners and protection of animals. Pity 
for the unfortimate is, indeed, the main 
emotion roused by most, of Galsworthy’s 
works, but the only thing which really 
sweeps him away is mere S 3 mipathy with 
young love and beauty. Here, too, he 
never pretends that his young lovers have 
any especially admirable qualities; they 
long and they suffer, and that is enough. 
At times on this theme he rises to an 
almost lyrical beauty, for example in The 
Dark Flower (1913) and some of the short 
stories, such as ‘The Apple Tree’ (Five 
Tales, 1918). 

Galsworthy’s stagecraft, as evidenced I 
by the immediate success of The Silver 
Box, was even more strildng. For one 
thing, in his dialogue he turned right away 
both from the somewhat stagey style of 
Sir A. W. Pinero [q.v,] and H. A. Jones 
[q.v.] and the artificially brilliant epi- 
grams which such writers as Mr. Shaw 
and Oscar Wilde had made fashionable, 
much as in an earlier generation Thomas 
Holcroft and Thomas Morton had turned 
from the wit of Sheridan. The extreme 
skill with which he composed a dialogue 
which was both lifelike and varied, being 
carefully suited to each individual charac- 
ter, gave him an additional dramatic 
instrument and explains the highly dra- 
matic quality of many of his most quiet 
and unemphatic scenes. Secondly, Gals- 
worthy’s construction was daringly simple, 
with no ingenious intrigues or theatrical 
surprises. A theme is stated, such as the 
different treatment of rich and poor 
offenders in The Silver Box, the blind way 
in which the law crushes the weak criminal 
'in Justice (1910), the clash between the 
new rich and the old aristocracy in The 
Skin Game (1920), and is allowed to work 
itself out logically with fair play and no 
favour to either side. For, in the plays as 
in the novels, Galsworthy not only avoids 
unreally sympathetic heroes and heroines, 
but equally abstains from shoning any 
side which is definitely right or any clear 
remedy for the troubles in which his 
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characters find themselves. This some- 
times, no doubt, produces a depressing 
effect, felt even by the author. On coming 
away from a very moving performance of 
Justice he was heard to murmur, ‘I ivill 
never sec that damned play again.’ It 
may be mentioned that in an early draft 
of J ustice, after the suicide there was a line 
spoken by the simple-minded religious old 
clerk, ‘He’s gone to gentle Jesus.’ Tlie 
line had value, but was cut out ; the pro- 
longed crushing of the worm, wlfich forms 
the theme of the play, was kept con- 
scientiously unrelieved. 

Giving to this simplicity of construction 
and dialogue Galsworthy’s plays are often 
considered easy to act, but in reality they 
require great intelligence and skill; the 
imthinkhig actor has no help from rhetoric 
or ‘strong curtains’. In one play, Escape 
(1920), he departed considerably from his 
ordinary manner by giving a series of 
exciting adventures to his prisoner escaped 
from Dartmoor; but the sequence is 
simple. There is no attempt at theatrical 
ingenuit 3 ’. Considering how completely 
Galsworthy refused to play down to the 
public by cheap or sensational appeals, it 
is remarkable what great and rvidespread 
success he achieved both in Great Britain 
and abroad. In Germany, indeed, he was 
studied with an enthusiasm said to be due 
to the acceptance of his books os authentic 
documents admitting and proving in de- 
tail the decadence of Great Britain ; but 
I that explanation does not apply to the rest 
of Europe. His Collected Plays appeared 
[in 1929. 

The war of 1914-1918 did not produce 
much direct effect upon Galsworthy’s 
work, although it would be an exaggera- 
tion to make comparisons with Jane 
Austen’s imperviousness to the Napoleonic 
conflict. He had made a somewhat pro- 
phetic though ineffective appeal, when the 
aeroplane was invented, for an inter- 
national agreement not to use the new 
instrument for military purposes, and 
during the war he wrote various addresses 
and short stories, satirical or allegorical. 
But in such matters his reluctance to take 
sides or to make up his mind on disputed 
problems was something of a hindrance. 

Galsworthy’s one volume of Collected 
Poems, published in 1934 after his death, 
is enough to suggest that he might have 
been a considerable poet if he had not 
already found an instrument for the ex- 
pression of beauty which suited liim 
better. 

A full bibliography of Galsworthy’s 
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■writings down to 1928 ■will be foimd in 
H. V. Marrot’s A Bibliography of the Works 
of John Galsworthy (1928) ; those published 
between 1928 and 1933 are given in the 
"same writer’s The Life and Letters of John 
Galsworthy (1935). The foUo^wing works 
were published posthumously: Over the 
River (1933), Forsytes, Pendices, and 
Others, an early fictional work (1935), and 
a volume of miscellaneous essays entitled 
Glimpses and Reflections (1937). 

Galsworthy refused a knighthood in 
1918. He accep^ted the Belgian decoration 
of Les Palmes d’Or in 1919, received 
honorary doc^torates from the rmiversities 
of St. Andrews, IManehester, Dublin, Cam- 
bridge, Sheffield, Oxford, and Princeton, 
and was elected an honorary fellow of his 
college in 1926. He was appointed to the 
Order of Merit in 1929 and awarded the 
Nobel prize for U^terature in 1932. 

Galsworthy married in 1905 Ada Pear- 
son, daughter of Emanuel Cooper, M.D., 
of Norwich, and formerly ■wife of his first 
cousin, Arthur John Galsworthy: she was 
a most understanding helper in all his 
work. Tliey had no children. He died at 
Hampstead 31 January 1933. There is a 
crayon portrait of Galsworthy by Sir 
William Rothenstein at New College, 
Oxford. 

[The Times, 1 February 1933 ; H. V. JIarrot, 
The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy, 1935 ; 
Andr6 Che^vrillon, Trois Lludes de Litt&raliire 
Anglaise, 1922, translated by F. Simmonds, 
1923; Leon Schalit, John Galsworthy, 1928, 
translated as John Galsworthy, a Survey, 1929 ; 
H. L. Ould, John Galsworthy, 1934; personal 
knowledge.] GmcERT Murray. 

GANN, THOMAS I’STLLIAM FRAN- 
. CIS (1807-1938), archaeologist, was bom 
at Mmrisk, Westport, co. IMayo, 13 May 
1807, the son of William Gann, of Mur- 
risk and la^ter of Whitstable, by his ■wife, 
Elizabeth Rose Garvey. He was edu- 
cated at the King’s School, Canterbury, 
and the medical school of Middlesex Hos- 
pital, London. After practising some 
time in London and Yorkshire, he was 
appointed in 1894 a district medical officer 
in British Honduras, where for nearly 
thirty years he served in that capacity and 
occasionally as acting district commis- 
sioner. At the time of his retirement in 
1923 he was principal medical officer.^ 

Almost from the moment of his arrival 
in the colony Gann’s interest was a^ttracted 
by the pyramids, moimds, and other ves- 
tiges of the ancient Maya eiviliza^tion, 
which occur in great abundance in British 
Honduras, particularly in the Cayo and 
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Corozal districts, in which he was stationed 
during most of his medical career. In his 
spare time he began a series of excava- 
tions, the first report of which was pub- 
lished as early as 1895 in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
For the rest of his life he was constantly 
engaged in archaeological work and in 
discovering new groups of mins. 

Among the most outstanding of Gann’s 
discoveries were some mural paintings 
buried in a small mound at Santa Rita, in 
northern British Honduras. These were 
among the finest examples of that type of 
decorative art yet foimd in the Maya area, 
and have supplied many data on costume 
and religious customs of the la^te period 
to which they belong. Other excavations 
in that ■vicinity and across the border in 
the Me.vican territoiy of Quintana Roo 
brought to light many burials and much 
mortuary furniture of various periods. 
Gann discovered or first described a num- 
ber of important Maya sites, notably 
Lubaantim, in southern British Honduras, 
■with its magnificent masonry (1904); 
Coba, in Quintana Roo, a large and ex- 
tremely important site, the investigation 
of which radically altered ideas concerning 
the history of Yucatan (1926) ; Ichpaatun, 
Quintana Roo, a walled city ■with a stele 
bearing an early date (1926) ; Tzibanche, 
also in Quin^tana Roo, a large site with a 
peculiar style of architecture (1927); and 
Noh Mul and nearby Louis^ville, northern 
British Honduras, which yielded respec- 
tively much pottery and a series of fine 
portraits modelled in stucco (1936 and 
1938). 

Gann was the first ■to excava^te and 
describe the queerly shaped objects of 
flint and obsidian, kno^wn as eccentric 
fiin^ts, which are so ■typical of the Maya 
lapidary art. The collections gathered by 
him are in the British Museum, at the 
Liverpool Institute of Archaeologj’- (the 
full damage to which has yet to be ascer- 
tained), the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, and 
the jMiddle American Research Institute, 
New Orleans. He bequeathed the most 
notable collection of Maya jades in 
priva^te hands, together with other archaeo- 
logical material, to the British Museum. 

Gann detailed his archaeological work 
in forty books and articles. A full biblio- 
graphy, compiled by the present writer, 
appeared in Bolelin Bibliogrdfico de Antro- 
pologla Americana, vol. iv (Mexico, 1940). 
Six popular books, ■written in an interest- 
ing, facile style, containing a mixture of 
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travel, adventure, and archaeology, to- 
gether -with articles in the Illustrated 
London News and the Morning Post and 
talks arranged by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, did much to acquaintthe pub- 
lic, both in Great Britain and the United 
States of America, -with the little known 
Maya civilization. He was lecturer in 
Central American archaeology at the uni- 
versity of Liverpool (1919-1938), and ad- 
viser to the British Museum expeditions 
to British Honduras. He married in 1930 
Mary, only daughter of Robert Wheeler, 
of Hazlemere, Buckinghamshire; in his 
subsequent archaeological work she ably 
assisted him. There were no children of 
the marriage. He died in London 24 
Februarj’’ 1938. 

[The Times, 25 February 1038; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. Enic S. Thompson. 

GARDNER, PERCY (1840-1937), 
classical archaeologist and numismatist, 
was born at Hackney 24 November 1840, 
the third child and eldest son of Thomas 
Gardner, of the Stock Exchange, by his 
wife, Ann, daughter of Peter Pearse. He 
was educated at the City of London 
School, wliich he left at the age of fifteen 
in order to enter the stookbroking busi- 
ness. This work, however, proved uncon- 
genial, and at the end of two years he was 
released. In 1805 he matriculated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and immedi- 
ately found his level >vith undergraduates 
who had enjoyed a full classical training 
at school. He had, however, a strong 
speculative bent and found the Cambridge 
emphasis on exact scholarship barren and 
pedantic. In his spare time, almost un- 
aided, he read pliilosophy, and in 1809 
obtained a first class in both the classical 
and the moral sciences triposes. Next year 
he won the Whewell imiversity scholar- 
ship in international law. After a period 
of depression and uncertainty he was ap- 
pointed in 1871 assistant in the depart- 
ment of coins and medals at the British 
Museum, and there he discovered his life’s 
work, the scientific study of Greek coins 
and art in relation to Greek history. He 
collaborated wth R. S. Poole [q.v.] and 
B. V. Head [q.v.] in producing the British 
Museum catalogues of Greek coins, the 
volumes for which he was eventually re- 
sponsible being those on Sicily (1870), 
Tluracc (1877), the Seleucids (1879), Thes- 
saly to Aetolia (1883), and the Pelopon- 
nesus (1887). Other numismatic works of 
this period arc Samos and Samian Coins 
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(1882), The Types of Greek Coins (1883), 
a general work based upon his detailed 
researches, and A Numismatic Commen- 
tary on Pausanias in collaboration with 
F. Imhoof-Blumer (1887), in which he 
revealed the contribution made by coins 
to the study of ancient seulpture. 

Meanwliile, in 1872, Christ’s College had 
elected Gardner into a fellowship, which in 
1874 he forfeited on his marriage to Agnes 
(died 1933), daughter of Jolm Reid and 
sister of J. S. Reid [q.v.]. In 1877 he had 
what was perhaps the most exciting ex- 
perience of his life when he paid his first 
visit to Greece, witnessed the actual pro- 
gress of the German excavations at Oljm- 
pia, and saw the newly revealed treasures 
of Mycenae. Under this stimulus he be- 
came an enthusiastic promoter of the 
Hellenic Society, foimded in 1879, and 
edited the Journal of Hellenic Studies from 
1880, the year in wliich he was appointed 
to the Disney chair of archaeology at 
Cambridge, until 189G. 

In 1887 Gardner was elected to the 
recently founded Lincoln and Merton pro- 
fessorship of classical archaeologj' at Ox- 
ford, where he lived and worked for the 
remainder of his long life. A researcher 
par excellence and accustomed while at the 
British Museum to almost daily contact 
with the world of international learning 
and discovery, he was inevitably some- 
what impatient of the Oxford of that day, 
with its concentration on the teaching and 
formation of youth at the expense of 
knowledge pursued for its o^vn sake. The 
story of his early struggles for the admis- 
sion of archaeology os a subject in the 
classical schools is told in Classical 
Archaeology at Oxford (1889) and Oxford 
at the Cross Roads (1903). The latter work 
also contains an eloquent plea for the 
reinstatement of learning and research os 
the primary fimction of a imiversity. 
Gradually, however, his scholarship, devo- 
tion, and energy prevailed. He freed the 
Arundel marbles in the University Gal- 
leries from modem restorations, built up 
an archaeological library and cast collec- 
tion, and founded a school of pupils, some 
of whom became most distinguished 
archaeologists. The modem department 
of archaeology at the Ashmolcan Museum, 
its international reputation as a centre for 
the study of Greek vase-painting and 
Romano-British antiquities, is his monu- 
ment. Gardner’s literary output kept pace, 
meantime, with his teaching actiritics. 
New Chapters in Greek History appeared 
in 1892, A Manual of Greek Antiquities 
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(with F. B. Jevons) in 1895, The Sculp- 
tured Tombs of Hellas in 1898, The Gram- 
mar of Greek Art (republished as The 
Principles of Greek Art in 1914), and A 
History of Ancient Coinage 700-300 B.C. 
in 1918. He was a most thorough, pains- 
taking, and helpful, if not pre-eminently 
stimulating, teacher. He was no less 
appreciative of the work of his women, 
than of his men, pupils, but he remained 
unrepentantly hostile to the admission of 
women to fuU membership of the xmi- 
versity. 

Gardner’s general position as an archaeo- 
logist can best be gathered from his last 
substantial work. New Chapters in Greek 
Art (1926). For him classical Greek art 
between 600 n.c. and 300 b.c. was the 
ideal norm: on the one hand, he mis- 
trusted any tendency to specialize in pre- 
historic studies, while, on the other, the 
great advances in realistic portraiture, 
historical relief-sculpture, and landscape- 
painting made by artists of the Roman 
age were, in his eyes, little more than 
degenerate and puerile deviations from 
the fixed standards of earlier times. By 
his own admission, his approach to ancient 
monuments was always more historical 
than aesthetic, and he feared, groimd- 
lessly, as it proved, that the detailed study 
of artistic style pursued by some of the 
ablest of his pupils might lead to neglect 
of the spirit and content of Greek sculp- 
tures and vase-paintings. But by insisting 
that archaeological work must ever be 
firmly anchored in historical, literary, and 
linguistic knowledge he rendered enduring 
service to the essential imity of classical 
studies. 

Brought up in a devout Christian home, 
Gardner possessed a strong moral and 
spiritual nature. In his younger manhood 
he was much attracted by Positivism and 
asserted that he had read every word of 
Auguste Comte’s exposition of his posi- 
tivist philosophy. He became increasingly 
aware, however, of a reh'gious need which 
Positivism failed to satisfy. This religious 
need was eventually satisfied for him b 3 ' 
‘evolutional’, not static, Christianity ; and 
the last half of his life was devoted to 
critical and constructive study and exposi- 
tion of the Cliristian religion. Tliis bore 
fruit in some ten publications between 
1809 and 1931, of whicli the earh’est, 
Exploratio Evangelica (1899), was un- 
doubtedly the greate^ of Gardner’s 
achievements in this sphere. His scientific 
criticism of religion, imited to his strong 
and practical faith in the supreme value 


I of Christianity both for the individual and 
Tor society, gave his religious life a dual 
aspect which was reflected in his wiU, 
whereby he gave £200 to Ripon Hall and 
an equal amoimt to the Salvation Army. 

Gardner was elected an honorary fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1897 
and a fellow of the British Academy in 
1903 ; he was a corresponding member of 
several continental academies, as well as 
a member of various foreign archaeological 
Institutions. He retired from his professor- 
ship in 1925 and died at Oxford 17 July 
1937. He had no children. 

ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER 
(1862-1939), classical scholar and archaeo- 
logist, youngest brother of the preceding, 
the sixth and youngest child of Thomas 
Gardner, was bom at Clapton 16 Rlarch 
1862. He was educated at the City of 
London School imder Dr. E. A. Abbott 
[q.v.] and at GonvUle and Caius College, 
Cambridge, which he entered as a scholar 
in 1880. He obtained a first class in both 
parts of the classical tripos (1882 and 
1884). He was a fellow of his college from 
1885 to 1894 and Craven student from 
1887 to 1890. 

By the time that Gardner started upon 
his career British scholars had already 
embarked on scientific field-archaeology 
in classical lands. He became the fi^ 
student of the British School of Archaeo- 
logy at Athens and its director from 1887 
to 1895. He excavated at Naucratis in 
Egypt 1885-1886 and later at Paphos 
in Cyprus and on many sites in Greece, 
including Megalopolis. In 1896 he was 
elected Yates professor of archaeology in 
the university of London, where he soon 
established a school of classical archaeo- 
logy at University College : he also became 
Yates lecturer in 1927. In addition to 
teaching he organized a number of suc- 
cessful vacation tours to Greece and the 
eastern Mediterranean and collaborated 
with his brother Percy in arranging vaca- 
tion courses in archaeology for school- 
teachers and others in this country. He 
was one of the editors of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies from 1897 to 1932 and 
president of the Hellenic Society from 
1929 to 1932. He was also active in imi- 
versity administration, serving as dean of 
the faculty of arts from 1905 to 1909 and 
from 1913 to 1915, as vice-chancellor from 
1924 to 1926, and as public orator from 
1910 to 1932. As lieutenant-commander 
in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve he 
saw active service at Salonika from 1915 
to 1917 and was awarded the gold cross 
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of the Greek Order of the Redeemer in 
1918. 

The wide scope of Gardner’s archaeo- 
logical interests is attested by his numerous 
publications. The earliest of these arc the 
chapter on inscriptions in Naiicratis I 
(1886) and Naucratis II (1888). His Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture (1896-1897), of 
which a revised and enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1915, is still used by students, 
although knowledge has advanced, and 
canons of taste and criticism have shifted 
very considerably since that day. The 
Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, appeared in 
1897, Ancient Athens in 1902, Six Greek 
Sculptors and Religion and Art in Ancient 
Greece in 1910.' In 1905 he collaborated 
with E. S. Roberts in the Introduction to 
Greek Epigraphy, of which he ■wrote part ii, 
‘The Inscriptions of Attica’, His later 
works include The Art of Greece (1925) and 
Greece and the Aigean (1933). 

Gardner retired from his chair in 1929, 
but retained his lecturership until 1933. 
Among the distinctions which he received 
were the honorary fellowship of Gonville 
and Caius College (1926) and the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. In 1887 he married Mary (died 1936), 
daughter of Major Jolm IVilson, of the 
Scots Greys, and had one son and two 
daughters, the elder of rvhom predeceased 
her father. He died at Jlaidenhead 27 
November 1939. 

A full-length portrait of Ernest Gardner, 
in his robes as ■vice-chancellor, by Sidney 
CarlLne, belongs to the League of the 
Empire. 

[The Times, 19 July 1937, 29 November 
1989; George Hill, Percy Gardner, 1S40 to 
1937 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xxiii, 1937 ; Percy Gardner, Attlobiogra- 
phica, 1933; Oxford Magazine, 21 October 
1937 ; personal knowledge. Tliere is a biblio- 
graphy of Perej^ Gardner’s nrchacologiciil 
work at the end of liis New Chapters in Greek 
Art.] Jocelyn JI. C. Toyndee. 

H. D. A. JUjor. 

GARROD, Sm ARCHIBALD ED- 
WARD (1857-1936), physician and bio- 
chemist, was bom in London 25 November 
1857, the fourth and youngest son of Sir 
Alfred Baring Garrod [q.v.], physician to 
IHng’s College Hospital and an authority 
on diseases of the joints, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Henry Col- 
chester, of Ipswich. Garrod was educated 
at Marlborough and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a first class in 
natural science in 1880, and received his 


medical training at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where he qualified, and after- 
wards paid a visit to Vienna. 

Shortly after returning to England, 
Garrod was appointed to the medical staff 
of St. Bartholomew’s, becoming casualty 
physician in 1889 and assistant physician 
in 1903. He also joined the ■visiting staff 
of the West London Hospital, the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
becoming fid! physician there in 1899, and 
the Alexandra Hospital for Children with 
Hip Disease. Promotion at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s was slow on account of the unusual 
amount of talent there at this time, and 
it was not until 1912 that he was appointed 
full physician. He took an active part in 
the war of 1914—1918, in which he serv’ed 
first on the s^taff of the 1st London General 
Hospital at Camberwell and later, in 1915, 
he was promoted to the rank of temporary 
colonel in the Army Medical Service, and 
went to Mal^ta, where he was consulting 
physician to the Mediterranean forces 
until 1919. For his services he was ap- 
pointed C.M.G. in 1916 and K.C.M.G. in 
1918. 

On returning to St. Bartholomew’s in 
1919 Garrod was chosen as the first 
director of the new Medical Unit. Ho had 
not, however, held this new position for 
more than a year when in 1020 he was 
nominated regius professor of medicine at 
Oxford in succession to Sir William Osier 
[q.v.] ; here he remained for seven years. 
After leaving Oxford he spent some years 
in Suffolk and then moved ■to Cambridge, 
where he died after a short illness 28 March 
1936. He married in 1880 Laura Elisabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Smith, first 
baronet [q.v.], surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and had three sons, all 
medical men; two were killed in action 
and one died of influenzal pneumonia at 
Cologne. He also had one daughter, who 
is Disney professor of archaeology at 
Cambridge. 

In 1900 Garrod gave the Bradshaw 
lecture to the Royal College of Physicians 
on ‘Urinary Pigments in their Pathologi- 
cal Aspects’; and to the same college in 
1008 the Croonian lectures dealing with 
the incidence and heredity of ‘Inborn 
Errors of Metabolism', which were pub- 
lished in a revised version in 1909 under 
the same title. To the l\Iedical Society of 
London he read the Lettsonian lecture on 
‘Glycosuria’ in 1912; he was Linacrc lec- 
turer at Cambridge in 1023, and in 1024 
he gave the Hairveian oration to the Royal 
College of Physicians on the ‘Debt of 
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Science to Medicine’. At Charing Cross 
Hospital in 1927 he gave the Huxley lec- 
ture on ‘Diathesis’, in which the basic 
principles and several kinds of disposition 
were discussed; this was published in fuller 
form as The Inborn Factors in Disease 
(1931). 

Garrod’s other works include An Intro- 
duction to the Use of the Laryngoscope 
(1886); A Treatise on Rheumatism and 
Rheumatoid Arthritis (1890) ; a translation 
of Bernard Naunyn’s monograph on Chole- 
lithiasis (1896) ; and, in collaboration with 
(Sir) W. P. Herringham [q.v.] and W. J. 
Gow, A Handbook of Medical Pathology, 
for the Use of Students in the Museum of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1894). It is 
noteworthy that his earlier works were 
mainly of a clinical character, whereas his 
later books were more of a biochemical 
nature. The high opinion held by Osier of 
his successor is shown by his invitation to 
Garrod in 1907 to join the editorial board 
of the Quarterly Journal of Medicine (on 
which he remained imtil 1927) and to help 
in the formation of the Association of 
Physicians of Great Britain. He was co- 
editor in 1913 with P. E. Batten and 
Hugh Thursfield of the first edition of 
Diseases of Children, to which he contri- 
buted articles on ‘Disease as it Affects 
Children’, ‘Diseases of Ductless Glands’, 
and ‘Disorders of Metabolism’. He con- 
tributed also to the Journal of Pathology 
and to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. He joined the British Medical 
Association in 1888 and in 1922 was \’ice- 
president of the section of medicine. He 
was a member of the Medical Research 
Council from 1923 to 1928. 

Garrod received many distinctions be- 
sides those already named. In 1910 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
which he was vice-president from 1926 to 
1928. He received honorary degrees from 
■the universities of Aberdeen, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Malta, and Padua. 

[The Times, 30 March 1036; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 6, 
January 1038 (portrait); British Medical 
Journal, 1036, vol. i, p. 731 (portrait) ; Lancet, 
1930, vol. i, p. 807 (portrait).) 

J. D. RoliESTON. 

GASTER, MOSES (1856-1939), scholar 
and rabbi, was bom in Bucharest 16 or 17 
September 1856, the eldest son of Abra- 
ham Emanuel Gaster, who was at'tached 
to the Netherlands legation in Bucharest, 
by his wife, Phina Judith Rubinstein. He 
graduated at- the university of Bucharest, 


whence he proceeded to the Rabbinical 
Seminary at Breslau, receiving the rab- 
binical diploma in 1881. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. In 1880 he returned to 
Rumania and became in 1881 a lecturer 
at the university of Bucharest on the 
history of Rumanian literature and on 
comparative mj^hology, but although his 
work here and as an inspector of schools 
and as a member of the council for the 
examination of teachers gained the ap- 
proval of the government, his activities 
on behalf of the Jews in Riunania who 
were entitled to Rumanian citizenship 
imderthe Treaty of Berlin led the govern- 
ment to expel him from Riunania at short 
notice. The decree was indeed revoked 
and a reconciliation ultimately followed, 
but Gaster never returned to his native 
I coimtry as a resident, and for the rest of 
liis life was domiciled in England, where 
he had connexions writh Friedrich Max 
Muller and Adolf Neubauer [qq.v.]. He 
was naturalized in 1893. 

Gaster was Anglo-Jewry’s most versa- 
tile scholar, as is attested by only a selec- 
jtion from his writings. Besides the first 
translation of the Jeivish liturgy into 
Rumanian (1883), he published Jewish 
j Sources and Parallels to the Early English 
Metrical Romances of King Arthur and 
Merlin (1888) ; The Sword of Moses (1896), 

I an early Hebrew magical work wliich he 
discovered; The Chronicles of Jerahmeel 
(1899); Hebrew Illuminated Bibles of the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries (1901); ‘The 
Hebrew Version of the “Secretum Secre- 
torum”’ (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1907-1008) ; Rumanian Bird and 
Beast Stories (1915) ; The Exempla of the 
Rabbis (1924) ; The Samaritans (Schweieh 
lectures, 1925) ; The Tittled Bible (1929) ; 
Samaritan Eschatology (1932); and Ma'- 
aseh Book (on Jewish tales and legends, 
1934). His Chrestomatie RomdnS (2 vols., 
1891) is stfll the basic work for the study 
of Rumanian language and literature. His 
learning was recognized outside Jewry by 
a vice-presidency of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the English Folk Lore 
Society, of which he was also sometime 
president, a fellowship of the Royal 
Society of Literature (1930), honorary 
membership of the Rumanian Academy 
(1929), and the Rumanian Orders of the 
Crown and Bene Merenii. 

In 1886 Gaster was appointed to deliver 
the Uchester lectures, on Greco-SIavonic 
literature, in Oxford (published in 1887) 
and in 1891 he was re-appointed. In 1887 
he was asked 'to fill the historic chief 
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rabbinate of the Sephardi Jews in England, 
of which community he wrote a history 
(privately printed in 1901) ; and in 1800 
he was chosen to be principal of the Judith 
Lady Monteflore College at Ramsgate, a 
theological institution administered by 
the community, but in 1890 serious dif- 
ferences arose about its management and 
he resigned. He retained his rabhinatc 
until failing eyesight compelled his retire- 
ment at the end of 1918. 

These scholarly activities were only one 
side of Caster’s life. He was a most pro- 
minent member of Anglo-Je^viy and held 
active oilice in many of its principal 
institutions. For some time after his 
arrival in England he continued his sup- 
port of the Choveve Zion movement in 
which he had been active when in Ruma- 
nia, but TOth the rise of Theodor Herzl and 
his new Zionist movement he ranged him- 
self on that side, being a founder and 
president of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion and vice-president of four Zionist 
congresses held in Basel and London be- 
tween 1898 and 1900. It was at his house 
in London that the talks w'ere initiated 
between prominent Zionists and, on behalf 
of the Foreign Oilice, Sir Mark Sykes 
[q.v.], which led up to the issue of the 
Balfour declaration of November 1917. 

In public causes Gaster was a vigorous 
and outspoken leader, often involved in 
controversy, in which he showed himself 
aggressive and courageous, but always 
with the saving virtue of a strong sense of 
humour. Both in the pulpit and on the 
platform he was an arresting orator. To 
the young and to the newcomer he w’as 
exceedingly generous, going to any trouble 
to assist a beginner and always ready ■with 
ad-vice and help. 

Gaster married in 1890 Leah Lucy, only 
child of Michael Friedlander, principal of 
Jews College, London, and had seven sons 
and six daughters. He died in a motor-car 
between O.’dbrd and Reading, whither he 
was going to address a gathering of Ruma- 
nian students, 5 March 1939. 

The best portrait of Gaster is that by 
Moses Maimon at the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Synagogue in Bevis Marks, London. 
Another (whereabouts imknorvn) was by 
Leopold Pilichowski ; a third is in -the 
possession of Caster’s daughter Mrs. N. 
Laski. 

[The Times, C and 1C March WZH ; Trans~ 
actions of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, vol. xiv, 1940 ; Jewish Chronicte, 
10 March 1039 ; Enajclopacdia Judaica ; Pub- 
lications of tile American Jewish Historical 


Society, No. xxxvii, 1947 ; Occident and Orient. 
Gaster Anniversary Volume, edited by B. 
Schindler and A. Marmorstein (select biblio- 
graphy and portrait), 1930.) 

Albert M, Hvajison. 

GEDDES, Sm ERIC CAMPBELL 
(1875-1937), politician, administrator, and 
man of business, was bom at Agra, India, 
2G September 1875, the eldest son of 
Auckland Campbell Geddes, civil engineer, 
of Edinburgh, by his -wife, Christina Helen 
Macleod, daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
Anderson, of Old Aberdeen. He was 
educated at Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh Academy, and the 
Oxford Military College, Cowley, where he 
was athletic and high-spirited rather than 
studious, but he decided not to join the 
Royal Engineers, and left for the United 
States of America at the age of seventeen, 
gaining in four years a varied experienee 
as a brakesman on freight trains on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, as a lumber- 
man, and as a labourer in steel works. In 
1895 he returned to Scotland wth nothing 
more material in his possession than that 
which he had taken aw’ay. 

Geddes then went to India, where he 
w'as manager' of a forestry estate. This 
involved the running of fifty miles of light 
railw’ay, and it gave him an opening in tlic 
railway world, for his railway was amalga- 
mated -with the Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway of which he beeame traffic super- 
intendent. Relying on greater prospects 
which he saw, he returned in 1900 to 
England and took a relatively lower post 
on the North Eastern Railway, of which 
in 1014, before the age of forty, he was 
deputy general manager and nominated 
as future general manager. 

On the outbreak of -war in 1014 Geddes 
took charge of the mobilization movement 
in Northern Command, and raised a b.atta- 
lion from the employees of the North 
Eastern Railway, later known as the 17th 
Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. It -was 
thus that his great opportunity came to 
Jum in 1915, ■when as deputy director- 
general of munitions supply he was asked 
to report on the obstacles which were im- 
peding the flow of munitions to the front. 
Here he -non the complete confidence and 
I friendship of Lloyd George. Consequently 
I in 1910 he ■was appointed director-general 
of transportation on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army in 
France, and later inspector-general ot 
transportation for all theatres of war, ■with 
the honorary rank of major-general (1917). 
By the spring of 1917 it was felt that the 
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capacity of ports, railways, roads, and 
canals was generally equal to the demands 
made upon them, but at this time an even 
more serious question of transportation 
was eausing grave anxiety, and in May 
1917 Geddes was appointed controller of 
the navy and an additional member of the 
Board of Admiralty with the temporary 
and honorary rank of vice-admiral j Sir 
Douglas Haig [q.v.], however, insisted 
that he should he liable to recall to his 
staff, and thus Geddes heeame one of the 
few to hold senior naval and military rank 
at the same time. In July 1917 he was 
elected unionist member of parliament for 
the borough of Cambridge at a by-election, 
and in September of that year he was 
appointed first lord of the Admiralty and 
sworn of the Privy Couneil. 

Thanks to JeUicoe’s dispositions in 
the introduction of the convoy system the 
losses of merchantmen by submarine had 
fallen by the end of 1917 to less than half of 
those suffered in April. Eventually Geddes 
overeame the suspicion with which the 
navy had received him, and after the 
general election in 1918, at which he re- 
tained his seat. Sir David (afterwards 
Earl) Beatty urged Lloyd George, in the 
interest of the service, to retain Geddes as 
first lord, hut this was not to be, for Lloyd 
George appointed him to the Imperial War 
Cabinet, and from 1919 to 1921 Geddes 
was the first minister of transport with 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
Thus it w'as that Geddes conducted the 
legislation of 1921 whieh provided for 
the amalgamation of all the railways 
of Great Britain into four groups, and 
for the settlement of the elaims of the 
railways on the government in respect 
of its possession of them during the 
war. 

Perhaps the work for which Geddes •wiU 
best he remembered is his chairmanship 
of the eommittee on national expenditure, 
eommonly known as the ‘Geddes Axe’ 
committee. National expenditure in 1921 
was stiU at far too high a level, and the 
report made reeommendations of detailed 
cuts amounting to £86,750,000, and in- 
dicated further sources of economy which 
together would yield the hundred millions 
which were the aim. On the break-up of 
the coalition in 1922 Geddes left the 
House of Commons after a brief but highly 
effective period of service as minister of 
the Crown. 

Geddes now tmned to industry and 
transport. His principal chairmanship 
was that of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 


which under his administration rose from 
serious difficulties to its place as one of 
this country’s outstanding industrial enter- 
prises with interests in all parts of the 
world. The other great development 
which owes much to his imagination and 
leadership is civil aviation. He was the 
first chairman of Imperial Airways and he 
soon realized that the proper field of de- 
velopment was the wide communications 
of the Empire rather than the ferry ser- 
vices across the Charmel. Although he did 
not live to see it in operation, the ‘all-up 
Empire air mail’ was his conception and 
it ranks as one of the greatest steps ever 
taken for knitting together the Colonies 
and the Dominions. 

Geddes’s achievements in war were im- 
doubtedly very great. His capacity for 
hard work, physical and mental, was ab- 
normal: he asked a great deal, but never 
more than he gave. The independence of 
character commonly associated with Scots- 
men never left him, and if it did not 
always make for harmony, he could inspire 
his collaborators with enthusiasm. 

Geddes was knighted in 1916 and was 
subsequently appointed K.C.B. (mil.) in 
1917, G.B.E. in the same year, and G.C.B. 
(civ.) in 1919, a curious instance of a pro- 
motion from the military to the civil ranks 
of the order; the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Shef- 
field University in 1920. He was never so 
happy as when he was out of doors at his 
country house, Alboume Place, Hassocks, 
Sussex, where he died 22 June 1937. He 
married in 1900 in India Ada Gwendolen, 
daughter of the Rev. Arthur Spokes, 
schoolmaster, and they had three sons. 

A portrait of Geddes by R. G. Eves 
(1922) hangs in the office of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company in London. Another 
portrait, by Irvine McNalty, belongs to 
Rlr. Acland Geddes, of The Manor House, 
Wye, Kent. 

[The Times, 23 June 1937 ; personal know- 
ledge.] George Beharreli,. 

GEDDES, Sir PATRICK (1854-1932), 
biologist, sociologist, educationist, and 
town-planner, was bom at Ballater, Aber- 
deenshire, at the gateway to the High- 
lands, 2 October 1854, the youngest son 
of Alexander Geddes, a Gaelic-speaking 
native of Strathspey, who was a quarter- 
master in the Black Watch and later a 
captain in the militia, by his wife, Janet 
Stevenson. Patrick was educated at Perth 
Academy. Then, having served a year in 
a bank at his father’s request and having 
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also laid aside his own thoughts of a career 
as an artist, he freed himself for his chief 
aim, the study of life. Early in the 
’seventies he undertook a hard apprentice- 
ship with T. H. Huxley [q.v.]. This 
shocked his Presb 3 rterian father ; yet the 
son never lost the Scottish tra(htions of 
family worship and of faith as a lifelong 
quest. From Huxley, Geddes went to 
Henri de Lacaze-Duthiers, with whom he 
studied zoology. In Paris he met mth 
social science and awoke to the vitality of 
France, and saw, for the first time, the 
aftermath of war, international and civil, 
and the meaning of reconstruction. When 
senior demonstrator at University College, 
London, from 1877 to 1878, he came to 
Icnow Charles Darwin and A, R. Wallace 
[qq.v.]. 

While exploring in Mexico, when he was 
twenty-five, Geddes endured the supreme 
crisis of his intellectual life : an attack of 
blindness which, although it slowly passed, 
broke the promise of a career in biology 
by making it impossible for him to con- 
tinue microscopy. During his first months 
at Edinburgh University as demonstrator 
in botany, the oculist’s orders cut down 
his indoor work to two hours a day. The 
career of a talented but orthodox biologist 
might have survived such restrictions : not 
that of a thinker and teacher w’hose very 
unorthodoxy required a mass of support- 
ing concrete research and concentrated 
induction. Two great compensating ex- 
periences emerged from this trial. The 
first was the development of abstract 
thinking and the begiiming of methods of 
diagrammatic thought, without which this 
intensely concrete observer might never 
have reached philosophic achievement. 
The second, his rediscovery of mankind 
and their home, about him, led to the 
founding of self-governing university halls, 
linked to rebuilding and the redemption 
of neighbourhood and community, in 
Edinburgh’s ‘Royal Mile’. 

The great spiritual adventure of Ged- 
des’s life came in 1886 with his marriage 
to Anna, eldest daughter of Frazer Mor- 
ton, an Ulster Scot and a merchant in 
Liverpool, who grafted upon the intel- 
lectual challenge of her forebears’ faith her 
own musical and mental gifts. Three 
months after their marriage the couple 
made their home in the heart of Old Edin- 
burgh, making friends with all classes, and 
there they dwelt until they moved to 
Ramsay Garden on the Castle hill, built 
co-operatively under Geddes’s leadership. 
In 1802 Geddes acquired the Outlook 


Tower in Castlehill, and established there 
‘the world’s first Sociological Laboratory’. 

From 1889 to 1914 Geddes, whose chief 
biological interest now lay in botany, was 
professor of that subject (during summer 
sessions) at University College, Dundee, 
with a final session in 1910. Nevertheless, 
he collaborated TOth lus old student (Sir) 
J. Arthur Thomson, the zoologist, in 
writing, from 1889 {The Evolution of Sex) 
to 1931 {Life; Outlines of General Biology, 
2 vols.). r^om 1889 he was free for nine, 
months of the year to devote much of his 
energy to other spheres. These centred 
more and more on civics and on the plan- 
ning of country and to^vn, initially in 
Great Britain, in Cyprus in 1807, and 
from 1914 to 1923 mainly in India, where, 
as professor of civics and sociology at the 
university of Bombay (1920-1923), he 
organized the postgraduate school. City 
Development appeared in 1904. In socio- 
logy he collaborated with Victor Branford. 
From 1911 Geddes’s Cities and Town 
Planning Exhibition was showm in British 
cities, on the continent, and in India. In 
planning he pointed out the disastrous 
error of ruinously expensive rectilinear 
street-widening, and he provided for 
neighbourly life in ‘garden and sun-court’. 
‘Survey before alteration’, and ‘diagnosis 
before treatment’ with ‘conservative sur- 
gery’ where need required it, were his 
principles; and he regarded the citizens 
first, with a care not only for their physical 
but also for their spiritual health. 

When Anna Geddes died in 1917, only 
three months after the death at the front 
of their elder son, a ivisc friend wTote that 
the disaster was irreparable: although 
Geddes was the pilot, ‘it was she who 
steered the ship’. Overstrain brought an 
illness from which he nearly died and from 
which he never really recovered. In 1924 
he settled at Montpellier, where he built 
an imolllcial student residence which he 
named ‘the Scots College’, in memory of 
the Scots College in Paris. In 1028 he 
married Lilian (died 1930), second daugh- 
ter of John Armour Bro\vn, of Paisley. He 
died at Montpellier 17 April 1932, and was 
survived by his younger son, Arthur, a 
geographer, and by his only daughter, who 
married one of his collaborators, Sir Frank 
Mears, P.R.S.A. He was knighted in 1932 ; 
a previous offer of Icnighthood had been 
refused, but the honour was accepted in 
1931, under the labour government, as his 
endeavours were now entirely non-profes- 
sional and altruistic. 

One of his own remarks sums up 
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Geddes’s view of life: ‘Our greatest need 
to-day is to grasp life as a whole, to see 
its many sides in their proper relations; 
but we must have a practical as well as 
a philosophic interest in such an integrated 
view of life.’ Never granted a degree, he 
remained a student all his life, eager to 
learn, quick to appreciate hut also quick 
to reject teaching wherever the form 
seemed to him to stifle the spirit. He was 
a pioneer in many ways. He was an evolu- 
tionist; but he reacted from Huxley’s 
Neo-Darwinism, which stressed the eli- 
mination of ‘imflt’ variants, to search 
afresh into the nature of variation. He 
conceived of species as tending to dif- 
ferentiate either towards greater anabol- 
ism or katabolism — as in plants with 
emphasis either on vegetation or on repro- 
duction. He stressed the importance of 
the development of sex as a more pro-! 
foundly important step in evolution than 
had yet been realized. Within a species he 
regarded the female as the more anabolic, 
the male as the more katabolie. His in- 
terest in the forms of life was inseparable 
from his interest in the functioning of life 
in its environment. Of his own botanical i 
assistants, more than one turned to geo- 
graphy, notably Andrew John Herbert- 
son; and among his friends were the 
social geographers Elisee Reclus and Kro- 
potkine. In his Outlook Tower he arranged 
stories of regional interpretation, from 
city and region (Edinburgh) through land 
(Scotland) and cultural enviromnent (the 
English-speaking world) to continent 
(Europe) and world. His concept of the 
relationship Environment — ^Function — 
Organism led naturally to the concept of 
Place — ^\Vork — ^Folk (a rediscovery of Le 
Play’s formula Lieu, Travail, Famille). 
Ever alive to the infinite variety of life 
about him, Geddes brought together the 
apparent chaos of contacts by the ‘ chart- 
ing’ of factors in order to bring out their 
relationships. Of this ‘charting’ Thomson 
wrote : ‘ To those who find such notations 
useful’ — and Thomson was one of these — 
‘they appear as the most remarkable 
organa which the mind of man has devised 
for disclosing all the possible relations of 
any subject.’ 

In the near future Geddes’s influence 
will greatly depend upon what is being 
edited by the Outlook Tower Association. 
This has already provided the foimdation 
for Philip Boardman’s Patrick Geddes, 
Maker of the Future (University of North 
Carolina Press and Oxford University 
Press, 1944). Of Geddes’s own work, there 
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has so far appeared Patrick Geddes in 
India: selections from Town Planning Re- 
ports edited by J. Tyrwhitt, in collabora- 
tion mth H. V. Lanchester and A. Geddes, 
with a foreword by L. Mumford (1947). 

A bust of Geddes by Charles Pibworth 
is in the Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery, Edinburgh. 

[Philip Boardman, Patrick Geddes, Maker 
of the Future, 1944; Nature, 14 May 1932; 
personal knowledge. Ten works in prepara- 
tion inelude a revision of his Cities in Evolu- 
tion, 1915 ; The Charting of Life; Place, Work 
and Folk, Geddes’s major synthesis; and 
Olympus, an interpretation of phase and sex 
in human life. It is also hoped to revise his 
biological theses, and to prepare a volume of 
his letters.] Arthur Geddes. 

GEORGE V (1865-1936), King op 
Grra-T Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the seas. 
Emperor of India, was born at Marl- 
borough House, London, 3 June 1865, the 
second child of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, later King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra. He was baptized at Windsor 
Castle on 7 July following by the names 
of George Frederick Ernest Albert. Like 
Richard I, Henry VIII, Charles I, and 
other notable sovereigns he was not born 
to the expectation of kingship: his elder 
brother. Prince Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, Duke of Clarence (q.v., knoivn 
as Prince Eddy), was his senior by seven- 
teen months, and Prince George remained 
a yoimger son for the first twenty-six years 
of his life. Nor at that moment in the 
history of the monarchy could it have been 
asserted with confidence that he would 
have attained to the throne even had he 
been the elder. There were many still 
i living who remembered the peculiar con- 
tribution to the history of their times made 
by the sons of George III ; and although 
twenty-one years of ideal married life had 
done much to endear Queen Victoria to 
her subjects, the period of muffled seclu- 
sion which had elapsed since the death of 
the Prince Consort was already begiiming 
to be the subject of murmuring, and the 
reported manner of life of the Prince of 
Wales lent support to the nascent repub- 
lican sentiment. 

But of disquieting possibilities such as 
these the young princes and their three 
sisters were unaware as their chfldhood 
pursued its course in an atmosphere of 
sustained happiness and affection. In his 
attachment to his children the Prince of 
Wales was only surpassed by their mother; 
her happiest hours were spent in the 
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nursery, and Prince George’s mind was humanities from Dalton who continued 
formed from earliest infancy under the in attendance as tutor. The brothers were 
spell of her charm and merriment. To her, allowed to share a special cabin, but their 
as also to the memory of his father, he only other distinction, as the ICing was 
remained devoted throughout life. wont to recall in later years, was that their 

An intellectual circle it was not, neither services were at the command of all who 
did the arts find place witliin the sphere desired a princely fag. Thus ■with the 
of its interests, beyond a certain pro- theory of navigation the future Prince of 
fieiency at the piano on the part of the Wales acquired the practice of Ich Dkn. 
mother. But aU the ingredients for happi- To the seamanship he took kindly from 
ness were there, the family was sufficiently the first, enjoying in particular the hand- 
numerous to mitigate the disadvantages ling of a boat, in which sphere later on his 
of isolation, and ■with the simple pleasures proficiency was to become marked, 
of childhood the early years passed in un- After the prescribed course of two years 
eventful contentment. No undue stress the brothers passed out in the summer of 
~was laid upon book-learning, of which in 1870. Prince George, whose nature always 
his youth the Prince of Wales had received responded to the call of the sea, had already 
a surfeit. They lived while in London at set his heart upon a naval career, and this 
Marlborough House; their seaside ■visits aspiration found favour both ■with his 
were based upon Osborne in the Isle of father and the Queen. Both brothers were 
Wight ; August and September ■n'ould find posted in August to the Bacchante, a 
them at Abergeldie adjoiningthe Balmoral fuUy-rigged cruiser-corvette ■with auxiliary 
estate in Scotland. But for the most part engines and a complement of four hundred 
it w’as Sandringham House in Norfolk that and fifty. This proved to be their home for 
they regarded as home, the house which the next three years. In it they first made 
his father had built and for which King an eight months’ cruise to the West Indies 
George himself all his life retained a par- by way of Gibraltar and a preliminary 
ticular affection. Here in an extensive excursion into the Mediterranean. Prince 
domain of heath and pine in the bracing Eddy’s sixteenth birthday was celebrated 
east coast air they roamed and played when they were at Port of Spain, Trinidad 
and rode, leading the normal country life (8 January 1880); the occasion was marked 
of the days before motors, sharing the by their being both rated as midshipmen, 
pride of other Norfollc families in their This brought them level ■with two of ICing 
county and their home. George’s lifelong friends among their ship- 

Within the family circle Prince George mates, John Scott (later seventh Duke of 
was distinguished by an irrepressible fund Buccleuch) and Rosslyn Wemyss (later 
of spirits: ‘so affectionate, though some- Lord Wester Wemyss, q.v.) who was 
times rather naughty’, as Queen Victoria destined to rise to the top of his profession, 
noted in her diary. In later years he would From this short cruise the princes re- 

credit his youthful self ■with a hot temper, turned in May 1880. After two months’ 
the germ perhaps of that occasional irasci- leave they set off again in the Bacchante, 
bility ■which marked his nature without which was now to form part of a flying 
disguising the essential kindliness beneath, squadron of five ships of the line detached 
He showed from the first more character for an extended training cruise round the 
than his elder brother. His open manner Horn to Vancouver and thence to Cliina 
and t^winkling eye brought him in boyhood and Japan, the passages being made largely 
friendships that endured tluough life, under sail. Dalton accompanied them^ as 
With the same loyalty he retained an governor, being entered on the ship’s 
abiding affection for the Rev. John Neale books as acting chaplain ; and he it was 
Dalton, histutorbetweentheagesofsixand who subsequently edited from the princes’ 
eighteen. Dalton left to become a canon diaries and letters two ponderousvolumes, 
of Windsor; his death in 1031 terminated published in 1880, entitled The Cruise of 
an unbroken intimacy of sixty years. H.M.S. ‘Bacchante' 1879-1SS2. In the 
At the age of twelve (1877) Prince course of some 1,500 pages every detail 
George, together ■with his brother, joined of both cruises is recorded, together 
the old wooden training ship Britannia at with a mass of interesting information 
Dartmouth as a naval cadet. Younger about the topo^phy and development 
than his fellows (indeed the youngest of the places ■visited ; but the work is con- 
cadet ever admitted) and small even for ccived in so imprortng a style as to iron 
his age, he underwent the full curriculum, out all traces of individuality in the two 
in addition to further instruction in the princes. 
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The squadron assembled off Vigo, 
whence on 31 October (1880) course was 
set for the River Plate ; Monte Video was 
reached on 22 December. Resiuning the 
cruise on 19 January (1881) they reached 
the Falkland Islands on the 24th. Here 
they were intercepted by a signal from 
home bidding them abandon the projected 
passage to the Pacific and sail instead to 
the Cape of Good Hope, there to show the 
flag at a moment when British prestige in 
South Africa was at a low ebb. They 
accomplished this 4,000-mile voyage in 
three weeks, arriving at the Cape on 
16 February, eleven days before the third 
successive hiunUiation inflicted by the 
Boers upon the British, at Majuba Hill. 

The squadron was not in the event 
called upon to land a force. On 9 April it 
sailed once more, this time on a 5,000-mile 
trip across the Indian Ocean to Australia. 
Visits were paid to Albany (15 May), 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Ballarat (where the 
brothers descended a gold mine), Sydney, 
and Brisbane. They left the shores of 
Australia on 20 August with regret after 
enjoying the hospitality of its inhabitants 
for three months. They now set off for 
Fiji, where they passed a week (3-9 Sep- 
tember) before embarking on another 
voyage of 4,000 miles to Japan. Yoko- 
hama was reached on 21 October, and 
after a month in the country they crossed 
to Shanghai (22 November) and thence 
passed do'^vn the coast to Hong-Kong 
(20 December), and so to Singapore 
(9 January 1882). Returning by Colombo 
to Suez (1 March), they were able to enjoy 
a month’s sightseeing in Egypt, after 
which they crossed to Jaffa (28 IMarch) 
and made their way on horseback through 
the Holy Land, covering thus close on 
600 miles in the course of six weeks. On 
6 May they rejoined the Bacchante at 
Beirut and crossed to Athens, where for 
ten days the brothers were the guests of 
their maternal imcle, ICng George of the 
Hellenes, before returning home through 
the Mediterranean. 

Immediately upon their retiun to Ports- 
mouth both princes were confirmed by 
Arehbishop Tait in MTiippingham church 
(8 August) in the presence of Queen Vic- 
toria. Exactly three years had passed 
since she had taken leave of Prince George, 
then a cliild of fourteen. Now at seven- 
teen he was on the tlireshold of manhood, 
more travelled by far than his father at 
forty ; incomparably more so than herself 
at sixty-three or than any of her prede- 
cessors on the throne. Throughout 45,000 
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miles of voyaging he had shared cheerfully 
and unselfishly in the hard fare and ardu- 
ous duties of a yoimg .officer at sea, in 
standards of comfort which would now be 
regarded as primitive. He had measured 
himself against the responsibility of every 
junior officer for the lives of the men in 
his cutter. When the journey had first 
been mooted the Queen had noted (Diary, 
15 May 1879): ‘Mr. Smith and others are 
afraid lest something might happen if 
both boys went’: her will had prevailed, 
but something very nearly had happened 
when the Bacchante narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck in a storm off Southern Australia. 
From the first the understanding had been 
(Diary, 7 February 1877) that ‘Georgie 
should only enter the Navy if he liked it’. 
Now he had tasted the salty Ufe of the sea 
and found it good. 

For the next year Prince George re- 
mained ashore. After a holiday, of which 
the most enjoyable part was the shooting 
at Abergeldie, the two brothers were taken 
to Lausanne in order to improve their 
French. Upon their return in the follow- 
ing June (1883) their ways parted: the 
elder entered the army; the younger, 
bereft of Dalton’s affectionate tutelage, 
joined the corvette Canada for service on 
the North America station. Her captain, 
Francis Durrant, became his governor and 
remained his friend. He stayed mth his 
aunt Princess Louise, whose husband (the 
Marquess of Lome) [qq.v.] was governor- 
general of Canada ; and a visit to Niagara 
just warranted the modest claim made in 
later years that he had set foot on the soil 
of the United States of America. Before 
his return to England in July 1884 he had 
visited his future dominions in the West 
Indies for the second time. On his nine- 
teenth birthday (3 June 1884) he had been 
promoted sub-lieutenant, and on 4 August 
he was invested with the Order of the 
Garter by Queen Victoria at Osborne. 

In September Prince George joined the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, ‘where 
the work is very hard ; nine hours a day ’ 
(Queen’s diary, 7 December). After six 
months he secured a first class in seaman- 
ship, gimnery, and torpedo work, and he 
next proceeded to Portsmouth for his 
course in pilotage. Here, as in the Britan- 
nia, his advancement owed little to his 
august station, for Captain (afterwards 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord) Fisher wrote: 
‘Prince George only lost his first class at 
Pilotage by 20 marks. The yam is that one 
of his examiners, an old salt-horse saUor, 
didn’t think it would do to. let him fancy 
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he knew all about it.’ These obstacles and their cousin, Princess Victoria Maiy 
negotiated, he was promoted lieutenant. (May) of Teck. Six weeks later the Duke 

To his satisfaction Prince George was had in turn fallen ill, and within six days 
now appointed as fifth lieutenant to the had died. 

Thunderer, under Captain (Sir) Henry In the Queen’s birthday honours list 
Stephenson, whom he had known all his (1802) Prince George was created Duke of 
life, as equerry to his father, as captain of York, with the subsidiary titles of Earl of 
the royal yacht, and as captain of a ship Inverness and Baron Killarney. He was 
accompanying the Bacchante on her long introduced into the House of Lords on 
cruise. To him the Prince gave unstinted 17 June by his father and his uncle the 
loyalty and devoted service, and from him Duke of Connaught. A suite of apart- 
he received in return disinterested counsel meats was arranged for him in St. James’s 
in the spirit of the father’s dictum, ‘you Palace, together with an unpretentious 
can do him no greater service than being cottage in the grounds of Sandringham ; 
very strict with him ^ to these the appellations York House and 

Prince George remained untU November York Cottage were respectively assigned. 
1888 on the Mediterranean station, where The next year (1893) brought him to 
his uncle Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh another important milestone, his betro- 
[q.v.], was commander-in-ehief. At the thal(3May)tothePrincesswhowastohave 
jubilee Queen Victoria appointed him her been his sister-in-law. She was the daughter 
personal naval aide-de-camp on 21 June of Prince Francis Paul Charles Louis Alex- 
1887. He was in London for this occasion, ander, Duke of Teck, a member of the 
and again on 1 June 1889 when he received royal house of Wiirttemberg long resident 
the freedom of the City at Guildhall. A in England, and of Princess Mary Adelaide 
month later he attained his first indepen- Wilhelmina Elizabeth of Cambridge, 
dent command on commissioning torpedo granddaughter of IQng George HI and 
boat No. 79. In May 1890 he was advanced thus first cousin to Queen Victoria. The 
to the command of a gunboat of the first marriage took place in the Chapel Royal, 
class, the Thrush, which he at once took St. James’s Palace, on C July. ‘I cannot 
across the Atlantic to Montreal after tow- say how pleased I am’, wrote the Queen 
ing a torpedo boat out to Gibraltar on to her daughter, the Empress rVcderick. 
the way. Still a lieutenant, he brought his ‘The more I see of her the more I like 
ship home in the following year and was her. . . , She is really a very dear good 
promoted commander in August 1891 on sensible girl, and very TOse, and so dis~ 
paying her off. linguie. I feel very happy about them.’ 

Although he commanded the cruiser This union, which the Queen ■with cha- 
Blelampus in the autumn manoeu-vres of racteristic discernment had conunended, 
1892, the curtain had now fallen on Prince brought to the future King the greatest 
George’s cherished naval career, save for blessing of his life. Their close companion- i, 
a brief reappearance in 1898 when he took ship, which was to last to the end of his 
the first-class cruiser Crescent for a three reign, exemplified a lofty standard of 
months’ cruise. A stroke of fate, as cala- famOy life in an age of loosening domestic 
mitous at the time as it proved fortunate ties ; and his Consort, by her gentle tact 
in the event, substituted for the career of and wisdom, her studied detachment from 
his choice the prospect of a lifelong burden politics, her informed interest in the royal 
which few would choose. On 14 Januarj' collections, and her supreme dignity and 
1892 the Duke of Clarence died of pneu- presence, was destined to reveal herself to 
monia. Overnight Prince George found the realm and empire as a queen of stature 
himself second in succession to the throne, rarely equalled, never surpassed. 

The death of his brother fell like a ham- The seven years which followed were to 
mer-blow upon Prince George. For the prove the quietest period that the Duke 
first eighteen years of his life he had hardly was to Icnow. In November 1894 he visited 
been separated for a day from Prince Eddy, St. Petersburg for the funeral of his uncle 
■with whom he had shared a community of the Emperor Alexander HI (who had 
interest both ■within the circle of a singu- married the Princess of Wales’s sister) and 
larly united family and in the turbulent the wedding of his ill-fated successor 
days of their first introduction to naval Nicholas II. Between the latter and liim- 
life. He was himself only just recuperating self there was a startling physical resem- 
from typhoid fever. VTiile he had still been blance and a brotherly affection ; the bride, 
confined to bed the betrothal had been moreover, being a granddaughter of Queen 
announced between the Duke of Clarence Victoria, was also his first cousin. In 
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August 1897 and again in April 1899 the 
Duke and Duchess paid visits to Ireland, 
■where they ■were received ■with enthusiasm. 
For the rest, there ■were continual engage- 
ments and claims, all of which were met 
■with cheerfulness. Now, as ever, the Duke 
delighted to devote his leisure to various 
forms of outdoor sport, chief among them 
being yachting and shooting. During 
these years too were born his first four 
children: Prince Edward, later ICing 
Edward VIII and Duke of Windsor 
(23 Jime 1894) ; Prince Albert, later Duke 
of York and King George VI (14 December 
1895) ; Princess Mary, later Princess Royal 
and Countess of Harewood (25 April 1897) ; 
and Prince Henry, later Duke of Glou- 
cester (31 March 1900); to these were 
subsequently added a further two sons: 
Prince George, later Duke of Kent (20 
December 1902), who was killed on active 
service 25 Augurt 1942 ; and Prince John 
(12 July 1905) who died 18 January 1919. 

On 22 January 1901 the death of Queen 
Victoria brought to a close an epoch both 
in time and in social outlook. The Duke 
now became Duke of Cornwall as of right, 
and eligible for the Principality of Wales 
when it should please his father to confer 
it upon him. His new position necessarily 
involved an increase in his public duties 
as the only son of a sexagenarian king. 
Tension between sovereign and heir neither 
began nor ended in the Victorian age ; and 
a comparison between the dispositions of 
ICing Edward VII and his son can have 
afforded little hope of an amelioration in 
this traditionally imeasy relationship. But 
it had been given to Queen Alexandra to 
forge throughout her family a powerful 
bond of mutual love, and she was now to 
■witness its happy fulfilment. Unlike though 
they were in disposition, between King 
Edward VII and his son there existed on 
both sides a degree of trust and affection 
rare in their respective stations, and not a 
passing cloud disturbed the harmony of 
their intercourse tliroughout the reign. 
Every day the Prince of Wales would 
discuss cmrent topics ■with the lUng ; nor, 
' after his o^wn accession, did a day pass 
■without its recollection of a father to 
whose memory he remained jealously de- 
voted to the end. 

Tlie outset of a new reign involves 
changes and adjustments in the royal 
household. From the ensuing redistribu- 
tion the Duke of Cornwall and York (as 
he now for a short while became) drew the 
services of Sir Arthur Bigge (later Lord 
Stamfordham, q.v.), and an association 
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thus began which was to end only ■with 
the latter’s death thirty years later. Bigge 
had served a fifteen years’ apprenticeship 
under Sir Henry Ponsonby [q.v], whom in 
1895 he had succeeded as private secre- 
tary to Queen Victoria. He thus brought 
to his work for the new heir to the throne 
an intimate acquaintance with the politics 
and personalities of the preceding -twenty 
years ; and this knowledge of affairs, 
coupled -with a selfless devotion and an 
immense capacity for work, proved an 
asset to his master of which it is impossible 
to overestimate the importance. King 
George’s household was at aU times a 
happy and efficient structure, reflecting 
his perspicacity in the right choice of men: 
but the acquisition of Bigge was an un- 
covenanted stroke of fortune which the 
King and the ministers of a whole genera- 
tion were destined to bless. 

As early as 1893, a few months after his 
marriage, the Duke had received an in-vita- 
tion from the various colonies in Australia 
to make a tour in those parts, and the New 
Zealand government had raised the ques- 
tion afresh after the diamond jubUee of 
1897, For his part he would -willingly have 
acceded, but various circumstances had 
operated to postpone the plan. In August 
1900, however. Queen Victoria had signi- 
fied her consent, urged thereto by an im- 
portant development in the structure of 
the empire which called for a demon- 
stration of her imperial interest. On 18 
September a proclamation was issued 
in London announcing that from New 
Year’s Day 1901 the constituent colonies 
in Australia, together -with Tasmania, 
would be federated into a single unit: it 
was the first session of this new Common- 
wealth parliament that was to pro-ride the 
occasion for the royal tour. Early in De- 
cember the Queen sanctioned the exten- 
sion of the itinerary to include a -risit to 
Canada. Preparations were well advanced 
when the Queen died. It was decided that 
the tour should take place as planned, but 
that mourning should be worn and festiri- 
ties correspondingly curtailed. 

Leaving Portsmouth in the Ophir on 
16 March 1901 the Duke and Iluchess 
followed the route through the Mediter- 
ranean. At Gibraltar they inspected the 
embryo harbour works then under con- 
struction and the subject of controversy 
at home. At Malta they found a comfort- 
able assurance of security in the fact that 
no land-battery could be constructed -with- 
in a range of sixty miles: nevertheless a 
rigUant Admiralty was experimenting 
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with the new Brennan torpedo, of which country in her hour of need, and was once 
a demonstration was witnessed. In the more impressed by the fervent loyalty to 
words of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace: the -throne which he had observed on his 
‘IVhether this ingenious instrument would first visit eighteen years earlier, 
prove a formidable weapon in real warfare Leaving Newfoundland on 25 October, 
the experts alone can decide, but it is the Duke was received at Portsmouth by 
certainly a very pretty toy to play with the IQng on 1 November and experienced 
in time of peace.’ The inconveniences of the joy of seeing his children once more, 
distance were already being mitigated It had not been easy for the Ifing to spare 
by wireless telegraphy, which enabled a his services for so long a period at a time 
message to be received from as far as ISO when only the Duke of Connaught was 
miles away with the aid of a ship stationed available to assist in the functions in- 
midway ; it was evident that it might pre- separable from the opening of a new reign, 
sently ‘in certain circumstances be of In a letter ■written on his sixtieth birthday 
enormous assistance to the na-vy’. (9 November) King Edward ■wrote to liis 

After calling at Suez and Aden the royal son: ‘In creating you to-day Prince of 
party reached Colombo on 12 April, and Wales and Earl of Chester I am not only 
here in the course of an address the Duke conferring on you ancient titles which I 
first alluded to the need for increased trade bore for upwards of 59 years, but I ■wish 
with the mother country which was to to mark my appreciation of the admirable 
prove the keynote of his obserrations manner in which you carried out the ardu- 
throughout the tour. Thence they pro- ousdutiestothe Colonies which I entrusted 
ceeded ■via Singapore to call for the second you ■with. I have but little doubtthatthey 
time in his life at Albany, Western Aus- will bear good fruit in the futme and knit 
tralia, before passing along the southern the Colonies more than ever to the Motlier 
coast to Melbourne. Here on 9 May, amid Country. God bless you, my dear boy, 
scenes of the greatest enthusiasm, he and I know I can always count on your 
opened parliament in the Exhibition support and assistance in the hea^vy duties 
Building in the presence of 15,000 specta- and responsible position I now occupy.’ 
tors. After paying tribute to the sponta- On 5 December, in the course of a 
neous participation of the land and sea memorable speech at Guildliall, the Prince 
forces of Australia in the South African of Wales paid tribute to the intense loyalty 
war, he expressed the IHng’s heartfelt wliich animated the inhabitants of the 
satisfaction and thankfulness for the territories which he had visited ; and with 
achievement of political union among the this loyalty, he said, were c^vidences of 
Australian colonies. Here, as also at Bris- their readiness to share the burden and 
bane and Sydney which they next visited, responsibility of membership of the Em- 
an enthusiastic ovation ■was accorded pire. In a passage which attained world- 
them, and the Duchess won all hearts by wde attention he then spoke of ‘the 
her simple dignity and practical interest impression that seems generally to prevail 
in all that they were shown. From Sydney among our brethren across the seas, that 
they crossed to New Zealand, where parti- the old country must ■n’ake up if she in- 
cular attention was devoted to the welfare tends to maintain her old position of pre- 
of the Maori population. On the return eminence in her colonial trade against 
journey calls were made at Hobart and foreign competitors’. _ ^ 

Adelaide ; and so across the Indian Ocean During the nine years of his father s 
to Mauritius and Durban. At Pieter- reign the Prince of Wales devoted himself 
maritzburg the Duke held a military in- to the public duties incumbent upon the 
vestitureinthepresenceofLordlCitchener, heir to the throne. He was now the only 
then conducting the final stages of the son, and the Duke of Connaught was 
South African war. still pursuing a distinguished military' 

After calling at Cape Torvn course was career, largely overseas. Active and intcl- 
set across the Atlantic for Quebec, where ligcnt though ICing Edward VII was, he 
the Duke and Duchess landed on 10 Sep- was no longer young; moreover, he ■was 
tember. In the course of the ensuing five in the habit of passing a quarter of tne 
weeks they crossed and recrossed Canada year on the continent. In political auairs 
in a train specially built by the Canadian the Prince had much to Iwrrn. The King, 
Pacific Railway, making many stops on Iris own experience fresh in his mind, saw 
the way. In a series of felicitous speeches to it that state papers were at his son s 
the Duke thanked the Canadian people for disposal : ministers would come to sec him, 
the timely help accorded to the home and he formed the habit of listening to 
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debates in both Houses. How great 
was his debt during these formative years 
to the sage and experieneed Bigge he 
acknowledged at Christmas 1907 in a 
letter which does credit to both: ‘I was 
much touched by your kind letter received 
this morning. You have nothing to thank 
us for, it is all the other way. I fear some- 
times I have lost my temper with you, and 
often been veiy rude, but I am sure you 
know me well enough by now to know 
that I did not mean it. . . . For all these 
past services I offer you my thanks from 
the bottom of my heart. I am a bad hand 
at saying what I feel, but I thank God I 
have a friend like you.’ 

The Prince Uved during these years at 
Marlborough House when in London. For 
coimtry retreats he had Frogmore House 
in the Home Park at Windsor, Abergeldie 
Castle near Balmoral, and York Cottage 
at Sandringham — always his favourite 
home. Here through many a winter day 
he perfected his shooting, the sport at 
which he early reached and long retaioed 
pre-eminence. In these middle years too 
he sometimes fished, occasionally rode to 
hounds, and often played golf and la^vn 
tennis. Cricket and football he always 
enjoyed as a spectator. But above aU he 
delighted in sailing his famous yacht 
Britannia, the closely contested supremacy 
of which he noted with statistical pride in 
his diary. Long experience, coupled ■with an 
Englishman’s love of the sea, had ^vrought 
in him the ideal yachtsman, and he revelled 
in a sport in which he did not need the 
advice of any man. For indoor recreation 
he relied upon his lifelong interest in the 
postage stamps of the British Empire. 
Here, as with shooting and yachting, he 
was an expert in his own right, his know- 
ledge in this speciahzed field being scienti- 
fic and detaOed. It remained his hobby 
until the end of his life and serv'ed as a 
relief from the cares of state, particularly 
during the years of war. Thus, whether 
indoors or out, he was as amply furnished 
with internal resources as most men, and 
this boon contributed not a httle to his 
buoyancy of spirits in a position neces- 
sarily lonely. 

As Prince of Wales he paid several ^^sits 
to the courts of Europe, spent twelve days 
in Ireland in January 1905, and enjoyed 
yet another ^^sit to Canada in July 1908. 
But his most important overseas under- 
taking was the tom: which he and the 
Princess carried out in India imder the 
guidance of Sir Walter Lawrence [q.v.j in 
the winter of 1905-1900. Reacliing Bom- 
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bay in the Renoitm on 9 November they 
were immediately involved in a series of 
visits which took them from the Khyber 
Pass to Rangoon and Mandalay, across by 
sea to Madras and up to the Afghan fron- 
tier again before re-embarking at Karachi 
on 19 March. As the guest of Lord 
Kitchener the Prince had followed the 
course of the mancEuvres in the Frontier 
coimtry; ‘Lord Kitchener is a perfect 
host’, he wrote in his diary; ‘I have the 
greatest admiration for him as a strong 
man and a good soldier.’ He enjoyed the 
fom and a half months of this \Tsit, in the 
course of which he formed lasting friend- 
ships and laid the foimdation of that pride 
and affection which always marked his 
references to India and its inhabitants. 

The death of ICing Edward VII on 
6 May 1910 was an overwhelming sorrow 
•which the pressure of immediate events 
was powerless to alleviate. The funeral 
on the 20th was attended by the rulers of 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Bulgaria. As 
they dispersed to their countries (from 
which all but the first three were destined 
to be e\’icted) it was in no cheerful spirit 
that the new King turned to face responsi- 
bilities which he had never sought. The 
political climate was such as to tax even 
his experienced and popular father: he 
felt himself alone, ill-equipped to handle 
a complex situation, and little kno'wn to 
his fom hundred million subjects. He was, 
moreover, vexed by the circulation of a 
story concerning his alleged marriage in 
1890 to a lady in Malta, a criminal libel 
which brought the maximum term of im- 
prisonment to its utterer on 1 February 
1911. It was a strange charge to bring 
against a sovereign of unimpeachable \dr- 
tue, whose crowning benediction was a 
happy domestic life. 

For the first twelve months of his reign 
the King was sufficiently occupied in ac- 
quiring the habit of sovereignt 5 \ There 
were political problems to master, acquain- 
tances to be made, ruhngs to be given 
upon domestic rearrangements. For these 
purposes he welcomed the respite from 
public and social functions which the long 
term of public mourning afforded. But 
the midsummer pomps of 1911 were the 
prelude to a period of acthity. The corona- 
tion ceremony in Westminster Abbey on 
22 June was a triumph of careful prepara- 
tion. Its pageantry and ritual made a 
profound impression upon all, and not 
least upon the central figure, who was 
touched to deep emotion by the solemnity 
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of the occasion and heartened by the be- re-embarldng at Bombay on 10 January 
wildering ovations of his crowded capital. 1012. How much this visit had meant 
In the following week Their Majesties to the IGng is clear from his diary: ‘To-day 
carried out two public drives through I regret to say is our last day in India. 
London, attended a thanksgiving service The Legislative Coimcil presented an 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, gave a party at address of farewell. I quite broke down 
the Crystal Palace to 100,000 London in reading my answer. . . . Our second 
schoolchildren, and reviewed at Spithead visit to India is now over and we can thank 
the largest naval fleet ever assembled. A God that it has been an unqualified success 
fortnight after the coronation the King from first to last. It was entirely my own 
and Queen set out for Dublin, where they idea to hold the Coronation Durbar at 
were accorded an enthusiastic reception Delhi in person, and at first I met with 
during a five-day visit. Recrossing to much opposition. But the result has I 
Wales, they spent a similar period in the hope been more than satisfactory and has 
Principality, their most memorable func- surpassed all expectations. I am vain 
tion being the investiture of the Prince of enough to think that our ^dsit will have 
Wales at Carnarvon Castle on 13 July: done good in India, We have been fully 
‘the dear boy did it all remarkably well repaid for oiur long journey.’ ■ 
and looked so nice’, the IQng recorded in The ICing, in assuming the troubled in- 
his diary. Prom Wales they passed on to heritance bequeathed to him by his father, 
Holyrood, there to be greeted by the had found himself immediately confronted 
plaudits of loyal Scottish subjects. with a constitutional crisis of the gravest 

Back in London, at a time of strong character. In order to meet the cost of 
political ferment, the IQng’s thoughts the old age pensions and the increased 
were engaged upon the state visit to his estimates necessitated by the threat of 
Indian Empire upon which he had set his German naval competition, the liberal 
heart. On 11 November 1911 he set out government had been faced with the task 
from Portsmouth with the Queen in the of levying additional taxation. Thebudget 
Medina, escorted by four cruisers, and of 1909 had consequently raised the 
with this flotilla (containing little short of income-tax from Is. to Is. 2d. and imposed 
4,000 officers and men) arrived at Bombay a novel supertax of 6d., together mth 
on 2 December. At the ancient capital of certain land taxes. The House of Lords, 
Delhi he was accommodated in an enor- which had .not endeared itself to the 
mous camp of 40,000 tents, and here as Commons by rejecting several of their 
ICing Emperor he held on the 12th a state proposed measures of reform, on 30 Nov- 
Durbar of matchless magnificence. With ember had taken the unprecedented step 
his coronation robes he wore a crown of of throwing out the budget in toto, thus 
diamonds provided by the Indian govern- setting the stage for a trial of strength 
ment in order to obviate the necessity of between the two chambers. The issue was 
transporting the traditional regalia over- barely joined before the throne was de- 
seas. Entlironed upon a platform set in prived of a sovereign of exceptional poli- 
a spacious amphitheatre. His Majesty re- tical acumen, and a crucial responsibility 
ceived the homage of the ruling princes devolved upon his imtricd and inexperi- 
and British governors, and annoimced the enced successor. 

substantial boons customary upon such The new King was unaware that within 
occasions. He then made a dramatic a month of his father’s death important 
announcement, the secret of which had meetings and conversations had taken 
been well kept. Spealdng in a clear voice place between the Iving’s private secrc- 
he declared that the seat of government tary. Lord ICnollys, Archbishop Davidson, 
was to be transferred from Calcutta to Balfour, and Esher, concerning the possi- 
Dellii and that there was to be established bility of King Edward being pressed by 
a governorship of Bengal similar to those Asquith to give a contingent guarantee 
of Madras and Bombay. for the creation of peers: he only learned 

These ceremonies concluded, the King this in December 1918 [Royal Archives, 
turned to the enjoyment often days’ tiger sub Home Rule Hi. 03]. But it was knoivn 
shooting in Nepal, after which he ‘took that ICing Edward had caused an intima- 
Icave of the kind Maharajah, his sons and tion to be conveyed by ICnollys (1C Dc- 
all his people, with much regret. They cember 1900) that in no event would he 
have spoilt us with kindness and given us consent to an ad hoc creation until after a 
the best sport in the world.’ Their Majes- second general election, in which the issue 
ties spent nine days in Calcutta before should have been placed squarely before 
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the people. It is a reasonable inference, 
but no more, that had the condition been 
fulfilled and the need arisen. King Edward 
would not have withheld the use of his 
prerogative. The first election took place 
immediately upon the Lords’ rejection of 
the budget, upon the text that the Com- 
mons alone were to control finance and 
that any non-financial bill sent up to the 
Lords in three successive sessions should 
receive the royal assent. With this man- 
date the liberals were again returned to 
- power (28 January 1910) with a majority 
reduced from 335 to the still effective 
figure of 123. The Lords now (28 April) 
accepted the budget. But they had been 
playing for high stakes and were faced 
with the parhament bill, which limited 
their powers for the future. It was at this 
juncture (6 jMay) that King Edward died. 

In the political truce which followed it 
was at Asquith’s suggestion that the ques- 
tion at issue was referred to a constitu- 
tional conference consisting of four liberals 
and four conservatives. The conference 
met from June tmtil November without 
achieving agreement, and the prime minis- 
ter proceeded to fulfil the condition which 
the late IQng had postxdated. In Decem- 
ber 1910, for the second time within a 
twelvemonth, the coimtry was once more 
consulted, and again returned the liberals, 
with a majority of 125. To anticipate the 
course of events it may here be added that 
on 10 August 1911, in an atmosphere of 
political excitement unsurpassed in modern 
times, the Lords accepted the parliament 
bUl by the narrow majority of seventeen 
votes. 

But before the December election the 
new King had been placed in an unemi- 
able position, Asquith was unexcelled in 
the use of language at once precise and 
enigmatic. On 14 April 1910 hehad told the 
House of Commons: ‘In no case would we 
recommend dissolution except imder such 
conditions as wU] ensure that in the new 
parliament the judgement of the people as 
expressed in the election will be carried 
into law.’ On 11 November he explained 
the political situation to the King, point- 
ing out that should the Lords remain 
obdurate a final settlement could only be 
brought about by the wUlingness of the 
Crown to exercise its prerogative. He told 
the King that he would not ask for any 
guarantees before the election [Royal 
Archives, K. 2552 (2). 72] : for the moment 
he contented himself with stating the case, 
and left it for consideration [Spender and 
Asquith, vol. i, p. 296]. 
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None the less, five days later Asquith 
and Crewe felt constrained to seek from 
the King at Buckingham Palace (16 Nov- 
ember) a secret and ‘hypothetical under- 
standing’ that sufficient peers would be 
created should need arise in the parliament 
that was yet to be elected. ‘His Majesty 
said that his only wish was to do what was 
right and constitutional and best for the 
country in the present circiunstanees. The 
King then felt with reluctance that it 
would be impossible not to act upon their 
ad\'ice and therefore agreed to the under- 
standing’ [Royal Archives,- ut sup.]. In 
the carefully chosen words of Crewe 
(House of Lords, 8 August 1911), ‘IVe 
ascertained His Alajesty’s -view that, if the 
opinion of the coimtry were clearly ascer- 
tained upon the parliament bill, in the 
last resort a creation of peers might be the 
only remedy, and might be the only way 
of concluding the dispute. His Majesty 
faced the contingency and entertained the 
suggestion as a possible one with natural, 
and if I may be permitted to use the 
phrase, in my opinion with legitimate 
reluctance. But it is altogether inaccu- 
rate, and I might use a stronger phrase, 
to say that at that time we asked His 
Majesty for guarantees. The whole posi- 
tion was ob-viously hypothetical.’ 

Shades of meaning -were here involved 
to which the King’s mind was a stranger. 
It can hardly be matter for surprise that 
he should feel that he was being expected 
to underwrite the words uttered in April 
by the prime minister, and to implement 
in advance the construction which plain 
men would place upon them in the con- 
stituencies. He felt for the rest of his life 
that he im'ght have been trusted to take 
the right step should the occasion have 
arisen. Asquith, for his part, held the 
Crown in high veneration: as the case 
presented itself to him it was not a matter 
of trusting the King, but of coercing the 
conservative peers, who were in no mood 
to be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. Even when at a later date (18 July) 
the secret was by agreement di-vulged, 
there were those who declined to believe 
that the sovereign would indeed subject 
the constitution to so severe a strain. 

The King harboured no resentment 
either against Crewe, who remained to 
the end one of his closest personal friends," 
or against Asquith, for whom he reser\'ed 
a high, if watchful, esteem. When, in the 
hour of Asquith’s political adversity, the 
King, of his ovra mere motion, created his 
former prime minister one of the now less 
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powerful peers (February 1025) he inter- 
preted with characteristic insight the 
corporate feeling of the nation, and took 
a personal pleasure in doing so. 

The Parliament Act, in drawing the 
teeth of the House of Lords, created for 
the King a difficulty unforeseen, by him 
at any rate, at the time. Its preamble 
announced the intention to set up a new 
second chamber ; but since this could not 
be done at once the Act made provision 
for restricting the powers of the House of 
Lords in the meanwhile. Although not 
intended to affect the position of the sove- 
reign, it nevertheless removed the first 
check upon the operations of the Com- 
mons ; and this elimination of one branch 
of the legislature necessarily increased the 
responsibUity of the King when a bill, 
thrice rejected by the upper House, came 
up for the royal assent. No longer could 
the Lords force a dissolution, even in the 
few cases where they had that power 
before the passing of the Act ; henceforth 
the sovereign alone must decide whether a 
bill which comes from a single chamber is of 
such gravity that, with all the attendant 
risks of bringing the Crown into party poli- 
tics, an appeal to the country against the 
advice of Ids ministers would be justified. 

This dilemma was not long in making 
itself felt. Already by the spring of 1912 
preparations of a military nature in the 
province of Ulster were affording grounds 
for misgiving, and the debates which fol- 
lowed the introduction of the home rule 
bill on 11 April were carried on in an atmo- 
sphere of passion. The same autmnn 
(27 September) Bonar Law, staying at 
Balmoral, took occasion to indicate the 
thankless position in which it appeared 
that the King would find himself. The 
government, he argued, admitted its re- 
sponsibility for eanying out the preamble 
of the Parliament Act, and in the mean- 
while the constitution was in suspense; it 
was doubtful whether the government stiU 
had the support of the coimtry: it would 
once more rely upon the exercise of the 
royal prerogative to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the peers. It was the identical 
quandary expressed in different terms, 
and it seemed that the King would again 
find himself compromised. 

Tlie home rule bill, forced through the 
Commons by the aid of the closure and 
the support of the Irish and labour mem- 
bers, was first rejected by the Lords on 
13 January 1913. Re-submitted, it was 
thrown out afresh on 15 July. Then 
followed ten months during which the 


King observed with dismay a worsening 
situation in wliich, to the disorders atten- 
dant upon the suffragette menace, it 
seemed certain that an uprising in Ireland 
was to be added. To imagine that in a 
time of crisis it is the mim'sters alone who 
tender advice to the sovereign would be to 
overlook the operations of the Post Office 
and the press. From all sides he was urged 
to take this course or that : to dismiss his 
ministers, to impose a dissolution, to 
demand a referendum, to issue a state 
paper defining his position and intentions, 
to grant (or alternatively to withliold) the 
royal assent. Whatever the nature of the 
advice there was evident in all quarters a 
recognition of his impartiality, a desire to 
safeguard his constitutional position, a 
disposition to seek a possible solution, and 
a loyal sympathy in the dilemma in which 
he was placed. 

His course was not made easier by the 
rosy optimism with which the prime minis- 
ter appeared to confront the rising storm. 
The I^g listened with inward sympathy 
to those who counselled strong action, but 
schooled himself in the exercise of a 
stronger forbearance. An anxious winter 
gave way to the yet more vexed summer 
of 1914, and still liis voice was heard, now 
by one leader and now by another, urging 
patience and restraint in public utterance, 
suggesting fresh lines of accommodation, 
a renewal of private negotiation, con- 
cession here, conciliation there. Wiethcr 
Ireland was to have home rule or not, he 
had told Asquith on 13 December, was for 
the politicians to settle. But as king he 
held that it was his duty by every means 
in his power to prevent the outbreak of 
civil strife in any part of his kingdom; 
that was his responsibility and he' should 
do his best to fulfil it. 

Space forbids a detailed examination of 
the part played by the ICing throughout 
the long-dra'vvn-out crisis, but a month, 
that of February 1914, may be chosen as 
a sample. On the 2nd Stamfordhnm wrote 
a letter of reassurance on the King’s behalf 
to Bonar Law, saying that His Majesty 
was not so pessimistic as he, and that as 
to any special communication to his minis- 
ters the King’s action would be guided by 
time and circumstance. On the 5th the 
King saw Asquith at Windsor and had a 
serious conversation about possible trouble 
in the army, such as eventually occurred 
at the Curragh, and repeated that he 
could not allow bloodshed among his loyal 
subjects without exerting every means in 
his power to avert it. On the 11th he 
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\vrote personally, congratulating Asquith 
upon his moderate and conciliatory speech 
in the Hoxise. On the 12th Stamfordham 
was sent to ask Asquith whether he 
thought that it would be helpful for the 
King to urge moderation upon Bonar Law 
and Sir Edward Carson [q.v.] in entertain- 
ing the government proposals. On the 
20th he had members of the opposition to 
dinner. On the 25th Stamfordham wrote 
on his behalf to Bonar Law regretting the 
rasping tone of his speech the night before ; 
and on the following day to Asquith de- 
ploring the acrimonious nature of the 
debates. On the 27th the King had the 
members of the government to dinner and 
held long conversations with the prime 
minister. Next morning he sent Stam- 
fordham to teU Carson that His Majesty 
had delivered to Asquith the kindly per- 
sonal messages with which Carson had 
entrusted him; that Asquith had been 
touched and would like to reopen negotia- 
tions with him ; and to express the King’s 
hope that Carson would refrain from 
making a bitter speech on the following 
Tuesday. And so it went on for month 
after month, the King, with a degree of 
patience formerly to seek in his natural 
habit of mind, propounding every means 
that ingenuity coihd devise for effecting 
a reconciliation. 

On 21 March, after a number of officers 
at the Curragh had resigned rather than 
take part in the coercion of Ulster, the 
King addressed to the prime minister a 
letter of sharp protest that he had been 
left to learn of the incident from the public 
press next day. It was not, as it happened, 
Asquith’s fault; and it proved fortimate 
in the event since it subsequently cleared 
the King from the imputation of com- 
plicity which in the heat of the moment 
had been directed against him in certain 
quarters. 

On 1 May the King, on his own initia- 
tive, invited Mr. James Lowther (later 
Viscount Ullswater) to Buckingham Palace 
and there prevailed upon him to address 
to the prime minister an offer to invite the 
various leaders to meet under his presi- 
dency, as Speaker, with a view to arriving 
at a solution. On 22 Jime (Coronation 
Day) the King VTote a personal letter to 
Asquith recalling to his memory a sentence 
in the message which he had addressed to 
his subjects on that occasion three years 
previously. ‘IVhatever perplexities or 
difficulties may he before me and my 
people’, he had then written, ‘we shall 
all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly 
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and with public spirit, confident that 
under Divine guidance the ultimate out- 
come may be to the common good.’ ‘The 
perplexities and difficulties ’, he now wrote, 
‘have not grown less with time, and there 
is greater need than ever that they should 
be met and dealt with in that spirit upon 
which I then felt I could confidently de- 
pend. I know that I can count upon your 
support in the fulfilment of my hopes and 
prayers of three years ago.’ 

The prospect of a conference was dis- 
cussed on 16 July between Stamfordham 
and Asquith, with the result that on the 
following day the latter submitted to the 
King a request that he might be allowed 
to announce that His Majesty would invite 
representatives of all parties to Bucking- 
ham Palace for a full and free discussion 
of the outstanding issues. On the 18th 
invitations were sent by Stamfordham to 
Lansdowne and Bonar Law, Carson and 
Craig, Redmond and Dillon ; Asquith and 
Crewe represented the government, and the 
Speaker presided. The speech with which 
His Majesty welcomed the members on 
the 21st was a model of simple eloquence. 
‘For months’, the IQng said, ‘we have 
watched with deep misgivings the course 
of events in Ireland. The trend has been 
surely and steadily towards an appeal to 
force, and to-day the cry of civU war is 
on the lips of the most responsible and 
sober minded of my people. We have in 
the past endeavoured to act as a civilising 
example to the world, and to me it is 
imthinkable, as it must be to you, that 
we should be brought to the brink of a 
fratricidal war upon issues apparently so 
capable of adjustment as those you are 
now asked to consider, if handled in a 
spirit of generous compromise. My appre- 
hension in contemplating such a dire 
calamity is intensified by my feelings of 
attachment to Ireland and of S 3 mipathy 
for her people who have always welcomed 
me with warmhearted affection. Gentle- 
men, you represent in one form or another 
the vast majority of my subjects at home. 
You also have a deep interest in my Domi- 
nions overseas, who are scarcely less con- 
cerned in a prompt and friendly settlement 
of this question. I regard you then in this 
matter as trustees for the honour and 
peace of all. Your responsibilities are in- 
deed great. The time is short. You will 
I know employ it to the fullest advantage 
and be patient, earnest and conciliatory 
in view of the magnitude of the issues at 
stake. I pray that God in His infinite 
wisdom may guide yom deliberations so 
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that they may result in the joy of peace 
and settlement.’ 

These hopes were not to be fulfilled. 
After four meetings the conference broke 
down upon a point insignificant in com- 
parison with the issues involved. But the 
King had done his best ; and if during the 
lapse of valuable time the forces unleashed 
in Ireland had become too strong for their 
leaders, it was due to no inactivity on his 
part. Events of yet greater moment super- 
vened to avert the immediate conse- 
quences, and the controversy was laid 
aside, as it was hoped, for the duration of 
the European war. In a letter to the King 
dated 17 September Asquith ■wrote: ‘He 
hopes he may be allowed to express his 
respectful sympathy ■with, and admiration 
of, the patience and the strict observance 
of constitutional practice, together ■with 
the ■tact and judgment, which in a time 
of exceptional difficulty and anxiety. Your 
Majesty has never for a moment failed to 
exercise.* 

War on the cosmic scale of that which 
was now about to break out involves every 
citizen in strain and distress from which 
the sovereign is not immune. The rhythm 
of his work is intensified; the inspection 
of hospitals brings the horror of the con- 
flict continually before his eyes; he is 
apprised of perils without, and doubts and 
dissensions within, of which Ids subjects 
are unaware. But from the constitutional 
point of ■view war pro'vides few occasions 
for the intervention of a king who finds 
himself at the head of a united and harmo- 
nious nation, intent upon the pursuit of 
a common purpose. For months King 
George had nursed the hope that agree- 
ment upon the Irish question would have 
been reached. Patiently he had studied 
the timing of his final attempt to produce 
a settlement. Now, when his conference 
had failed, it could hardly be otherwise 
than with a sense of momentary relief that 
he observed the dramatic unfolding of 
events. Overnight the nation which had 
been sliding rapidly into disruption and 
ci'vil war had braced itself to meet a sterner 
issue, standing united once more before 
the threat from ■without. 

Of its implications the King was in no 
doubt. As early as 8 December 1012 he 
had written from Sandringham to the 
foreign secretarj': ‘My dear Grey, Prince 
Henry of Prussia paid me a short visit 
here two days ago. In the course of a long 
conversation ■with regard to the present 
European situation, he asked me point 
blank, whether in the event of Austria and 


Germany going to war with Russia and 
France, England would come to the assis- 
tance of the two latter powers. I answered 
undoubtedly yes under certain circum- 
stances. He professed smprise and regret 
but did not ask what the circumstances 
were. He said he would tell the Emperor 
what I told him. Of course Germany must 
know that we could not allow either of our 
friends to be crippled. I think it is only 
right that you should know what passed 
between me and the Emperor’s brother 
on this point.’ 

Now, on 26 July 1914, the day on wliich 
the Admiralty cancelled leave and bade 
the fleet stand by at Portland, it happened 
that the IQng received another visit from 
Prince Henry, then on a holiday in England . 
At that moment Belgium had not been 
invaded and the Cabinet was working 
against wind and tide to avert a European 
conflict. The ICing told the prince that 
England still hoped not to be drawn in, 
and the Emperor, to whom his brother 
reported the conversation, interpreted it 
as an assurance of British neutrality, come 
what might. The incident is dealt with in 
a letter from Lord Wigram to The Times 
of 2 June 1938. The German claim subse- 
quently based upon the interview was 
demolished by the arohi^vist of the House 
of Hohenzollem, Dr. Kurt Jagow, in the 
Berliner MonatsJiefte for July-August 1938 
[see The Times, 30 June 1938, under ‘The 
Word of a King’, with leading article]. 

Most of the war the Bong spent at 
Buckingham Palace, visiting Windsor for 
a month at Easter and six weeks in the 
late summer; Balmoral was too remote, 
but at times he enjoyed a few days at 
Sandringham, occasionally taking out his 
gun to shoot game which he sent to the 
hospitals. Early in 1916 he made a gift 
to the Exchequer of £100,000, an example 
which was later followed by others. On 
0 April 1015 he gave orders that no ■wine, 
spirits, or beer should be consumed in the 
royal household, observing a like abstin- 
ence himself; and from February 1017 
strict adlierence to the new rationing 
regulations was imposed throughout the 
palace, from the royal table downwards. 
The war had not long started when, within 
the space of little more than a week, there 
fell in action three members of his personal 
suite to whom he was especially devoted. 
Lord Charles Petty-Fltzmaurice, Lord 
Crichton, and Lord John Hamilton, to- 
gether ■\vith his first cousin Prince Maurice 
of Battcnbcrg. His omti two eldest sons 
were hostages to fortune, the Prince of 
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Wales in the army from the outset, Prince 
Albert in the battle of Jutland in May 
1916. The removal in deference to an un- 
reasoning popular outcry in October 1914 
of his brilliant cousin by marriage, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (afterwards Marquess 
of Milford Haven, q.v.), from his office of 
first sea lord, involved the King in a con- 
flict of loyalties. The dramatic loss of 
Lord Kitchener in June 1916 he felt as 
something more than a national calamity, 
for he had long held him in personal affec- 
tion as wen as the highest professional 
esteem. 

The formation of Asquith’s coalition 
government in May 1915 brought the first 
labour minister into the King’s service in 
the person of Arthur Henderson [q.v.] at 
the Board of Education. The next change 
of government, in December 1916, in- 
volved the extrusion of Asquith by Lloyd 
George, to whose talents the King fre- 
quently paid generous and encomaging 
tribute, although on personal groimds he 
missed the stindy and tmruffled presence 
of his first prime minister. The fissures 
and stresses which gave birth to the new 
administration have been recorded in the 
leading political biographies, and in great 
detail in Lord Beaverbrook’s Politicians 
and the War (1928). Asquith resided on 
5 December and Bonar Law was invited 
to form a government. At the instance 
of the latter the King on the following 
day held a conference attended by Asquith, 
Balfour, Bonar Law, Lloyd George, and 
Henderson ; but since Asquith felt imable 
to serve under his leadership, Bonar Law 
abandoned the attempt and the King 
accordingly entrusted the task to Lloyd 
George. In reply to the King’s letter offer- 
ing hhn the Garter Asquith wrote : T trust 
that Your Majesty will permit me, in all 
gratitude and humility, to decline. I have 
had the honour of serving Your Majesty 
as Prime Minister continuously from the 
first day of your reign. Through times of 
much difficulty and peril Your Majesty 
hashonoured me with unstinted confidence 
and unwavering support. I desire no 
higher distinction.’ 

On 20 Junel917thefollowingannounce- 
ment appeared in the press: ‘The King 
has deemed it desirable, in the conditions 
brought about by the present war, that 
those princes of his family who are his 
subj ects and bear German names and titles 
should relinquish these titles, and hence- 
forth adopt British surnames.’ In conse- 
quence of this decision four new peerages 
were created. The Duke of Teck and his 


brother. Prince Alexander, became Mar- 
quess of Cambridge and Earl of Athlone ; 
Princes Louis and Alexander of Batten- 
berg became Marquesses of Milford Haven 
and Carisbrooke; members of the Teck 
and Battenberg families adopted the 
surnames Cambridge and Mountbatten 
respectively. At a meeting of the Privy 
Council held on 17 July His Majesty 
announced his intention, embodied in a 
royal proclamation of the same date, of 
adopting on his own behalf and that of 
all his subjects descended from Queen 
Victoria the name of Windsor for the 
Royal House and Family. The ‘sublime 
Inspiration’, as Lord Rosebery called it, 
came to Lord Stamfordham, who was 
unaware at the time that King Edward IH 
had been styled ‘Sir Edward de Windsor, 
King of England’ in a deed dated 1375 
[Record Office, C. 2121]. Finally, by letters 
patent dated 11 December 1917, the 
Princely title and its attendant appella- 
tion Royal Highness were confined to the 
children of a sovereign and of the sons 
of a sovereign (with the addition of the 
special case of the eldest living son of the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales). To 
the grandchildren of the sons of a sove- 
reign in the direct male line was assigned 
the style and title of the children of dSces. 

The extent of the burden shouldered by 
the King diuing the war years was not 
apparent to the public owing to the secrecy 
which necessarily cloaked his movements. 
The record of his activities reveals that he 
paid 300 visits to military hospitals, each 
a taxing ordeal for a sensitive natmre ; nor 
was the personal distribution of 58,000 
decorations accomplished without fatigue. 
He inspected 300 naval and militaiy forma- 
tions and a like number of factories en- 
gaged upon war work. He paid five visits 
to the Grand Fleet and seven to his 
armies in France and Belgium. In October 
1915, after the abortive battles of Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos, murmurs demand- 
ing a change in the high command made 
themselves heard (prime minister’s secre- 
tary to Stamfordham, 7 October), and the 
King was able during his tour later in the 
month to ascertain the views of the leading 
generals in the field. It was early in De- 
cember that Sir Jolm French was replaced 
by Sir Douglas Haig, a change effected by 
Asquith upon his sole responsibility [Spen- 
der and Asquith, vol. i, p. 191]. This same 
tour in France came to an untimely end 
when a restive mount, frightened by the 
cheering of the troops, reared and fell 
backwards on the King fracturing his 
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pelvis. Such visits to his armies in the 
field had a stimulating effect upon the 
troops, none more so than that under- 
taken at his own instance at the end of 
March 1918, a week after the opening of 
the final German onslaught. 

The labours of the King during the war 
had been pursued mth an absence of 
publicity congenial to him, but the con- 
clusion of hostilities brought him to the 
front once more. The agony and triumph 
of the past four years were over and wth 
the sudden release of tension the relief of 
millions found expression in 'widespread 
demonstrations of affection and loyalty 
to the throne. Alike on Armistice Day 
and in the later celebrations of Peace Day 
in 1919 it was to the palace that all steps 
were turned in the exuberance of a com- 
mon emotion. In a series of public appear- 
ances the King and Queen were greeted 
■with a demonstrativeness of affection to 
which the past afforded no parallel, and 
the scenes -witnessed in the course of six 
drives through the capital in the days 
immediately succeeding the armistice 
were re-enacted at the close of the month 
both in Edinburgh and in Paris. Particu- 
larly notable was the address delivered to 
both Houses of Parliament on 19 Novem- 
ber in which the Iflng dwelt on the dedica- 
tion of the whole British race to the 
demands of war and called for a heightened 
sense of indi-vidual and national duty in 
the years ahead. ‘For centuries past’, he 
declared, ‘Britain has led the world along 
the path of ordered freedom. Leadership 
may still be hers among the peoples who 
are seeking to follow that path.’ 

If hostilities had ceased on the continent 
the case was othenvise in Ireland, where 
the best that the government could claim 
■was that it had murder by the throat. 
The Home Rule Act of December 1920, 
although repudiated by the South, had 
been accepted by Northern Ireland, and 
the Ulster parliament was to be opened in 
June 1921. Despite the untoward aspect 
of Irish affairs the Cabinet felt that an 
occasion of such high imperial significance 
should be marked by the presence of the 
sovereign in person. Tlie King would have 
been other than himself bad he not readily 
acceded. ‘As is naturally to be expected’, 
Stamfordham ■wrote to the prime minister 
of Northern Ireland on 9 June, ‘there is a 
very strong difference of opinion about the 
King going to Belfast, and many Irishmen, 
including those residing in that country, 
tell me that His Majesty is running con- 
siderable risk in going. Once tlie Govern- 


ment had expressed the -wish that His 
Majesty should go, you may be quite 
certain that the King would not look back 
for one instant: and as to personal risk, 
I can frankly say that this has not entered 
into His Majesty’s calculations — it would 
be entirely contrary to his nature for it to 
do so.’ At the last minute the Ulster 
government expressed the desire that the 
Queen should go too, and the in-vitation 
was accepted ■with equal alacrity. Their 
Majesties crossed to Belfast on 22 June 
and there, in the City Hall, the ICing de- 
livered a speech strildng in its dramatic 
timing and sincerity of utterance. ‘I am 
emboldened’. His Majesty declared, ‘to 
look beyond the sorrow and the anxiety 
which have clouded of late my -vision 
of Irish affairs. I appeal to all Irishmen 
to pause, to stretch out the hand of 
forbearance and conciliation. It is my 
earnest desire that in Southern Ireland 
too there may ere long take place a parallel 
to what is now passing in tliis haU. The 
future lies in the hands of my Irish people 
themselves. May this historic gathering 
be the prelude of a day in which the Irish 
people, under one parliament or two, as 
those parliaments may themselves decide, 
shall work together in common love for 
Ireland upon the sure foundation of 
mutual justice and respect.’ 

‘None but the King’, -wrote Lloyd 
George, ‘could have made that personal 
appeal.’ It was the more -unfortunate that, 
on the evening before it was uttered, the 
lord chancellor (Birkenhead) should have 
held tlneatening language in the House of 
Lords, and that on the same day the 
secretary of state for war should have 
announced in the Commons that more 
troops and cverj' soldier available would 
be sent to Ireland. 

Three days later the IQng sent Stam- 
fordham to urge the prime minister to 
make fresh overtures to Southern Ireland 
while the iron was hot. General Smuts, 
then pro-vidcntiolly in London for the 
Imperial Conference, crossed to Dublin on 
5 July; and assuredly there was no one 
who, from personal experience and ele-v’n- 
tion of character, was better qualified to 
act as intermediary. The subsequent inter- 
views in London between Lloyd George 
and Mr. dc Valera were followed by a 
scries of communieations which continued 
into the autumn, the Cabinet insisting 
that allegiance to the throne and member- 
ship of the Common^Fcalth should be 
postulates to any conversations. 

A critical point liad been reached when 
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Lloyd George, then in Scotland, summoned 


a Cabmet meeting at Inverness on 7 Sep- 
tember to approve the dispatch of a note 
couched in aggressive language and pos- 
sibly naming a time limit for the truce 
■which had been in operation since 11 July. 
It happened that the King was then stay- 
ing at Moy, twelve mUes from Inverness. 
His Majesty received the prime minister 
at breakfast on the morning of the Cabinet 
meeting, and the proposed draft was dis- 
cussed between them. The King suggested 
numerous alterations in the text, the 
elimination of aU threats and contentious 
phrases, and the inclusion of an invitation 
to the Sinn Fein representatives to meet 
the prime minister at once. The latter 
then drew up a fresh draft in the concilia- 
tory tone which the King had advocated, 
and this was accepted by the Cabinet later 
in the morning. The Irish delegates came 
to London in mid-November, and the 
articles of agreement inaugurating the 
Irish Free State were signed on 6 De- 
cember. ‘I humbly congratulate Your 
Majesty’, wrote the prime minister, ‘on 
the triumph of the famous Ulster speech 
frqm the throne.’ 

It is the characteristic of King George’s 
reign that his constitutional troubles came 
early. High seas had been running when 
the sailor King had put out: the Irish 
strife, the parliament bOl, the embittered 
struggle over Welsh disestablishment, the 
bizarre war conducted by the suffragettes 
against the conunimity, these aU had been 
overwhelmed in the crowning convulsion 
of the European conflict, with the passing 
of which it seemed that the storm had 
spent its force. Difficulties remained, both 
in the national and international spheres, 
but with one or two exceptions they were 
such as called for no personal intervention 
on the part of the King. To the ceaseless 
round of duty which is the inescapable lot 
of the sovereign, he addressed himself with 
a devotion which bore fruit in the increas- 
ing regard and affection of all ranks of his 
subjects. In a period of disillusionment 
and moral disintegration the King and 
Queen were observed by all men to set a 
course of public service and to uphold the 
■traditional standards of family life. The 
marriage of Princess Mary in 1922 proved 
an occasion of rejoicing to the entire 
nation, and the later marriages of his 
younger sons brought the ICing three 
daughters each of whom in turn greatly 
endeared herself to liim. Always at his 
easiest ■with children, he reserved the 
tenderest affection for Princess Elizabeth, 


whose infant presence never failed to 
ensure his happiness during the closing 
decade of his life. 

The ‘coupon’ election of December 1918 
had given to Lloyd George’s coalition a 
further lease of life until November 1922, 
when the conservative party was returned 
and the King sent for Bonar Law. An 
ailing man at the time, he sank beneath 
the load in the follo^wing May, gi^ving it to 
be imderstood that he would prefer not to 
tender advice as to his successor. The King 
decided to summon Stanley (later Earl) 
Baldwin, then little kno^wn, in preference 
to the brilliant and experienced Lord 
Curzon. To mitigate the disappointment 
he caused Curzon to be in^vited to return 
from the country in order to learn from 
Stamfordham the reason for the choice. 
(It is not the case that the King summoned 
Curzon ■with the intention of offering him 
the premiership but was persuaded to the 
contrary.) Curzon was mortified upon 
his arrival to find the purpose of the 
interview to be other than that which 
his eagerness had led him to expect ; but 
he bore the intimation ■with nobility and 
the King spoke words of healing and 
gratitude to him at their meeting on 
29 May. That the blow should have been 
so bitter reveals the fallibility of human 
memory and judgement where self-interest 
is most strongly engaged ; for on 24 May 
1919 Curzon himself, in a letter to 
the King concerning his precedence as 
lord president, had ■written: ‘The Prime 
IVEnister, who is commonly a member of 
the House of Commons, and will in all 
likelihood almost invariably be so in -the 
future, has already been placed before the 
Lord President.’ If ever there woiild recur 
circumstances in which the prime minister 
might reasonably be a peer it was not now, 
when labom: was the official opposition, 
and being murepresented in the Lords 
would be imable to hear policy expounded 
by the head of the government. 

Five months after taking office Bald-win 
sought a dissolution in order to obtain 
a mandate for protection, which Bonar 
Law had pledged himself not to intro- 
duce. The King deprecated a second 
election -within the twelvemonth, but the 
prime minister ‘said that he had com- 
mitted himself’ (King’s diary, 12 Novem- 
ber 1923) and the King yielded. After the 
election in December, for the first time 
a House of Commons was returned in 
which -there were three parties, each pre- 
pared to form a government, yet none 
commanding a majority. Parliament met 
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on 15 January ; a ^yeek later the govern- 
ment was defeated and Baldwin resigned. 
The King sent for Ramsay MacDonald 
[q.v.]. 

At this first attainment of labour to 
office there were many croakers. The 
King was not among them. ‘ Thank God 
he once wrote to a friend, ‘ I am an opti- 
mist, and I believe in the eommonsense 
of the people of this cduntry.’ It was by 
the twin landmarks of character and prin- 
ciple that he had been in the habit of 
judging men, and in the mirror of working- 
class opinion he had always found the 
reflection of his ovm unassuming dignity 
and friendliness. ‘ To-day’, recorded Stam- 
fordham on 22 January 1924, ‘the King 
saw Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and entrusted 
to him the formation of a new Government, 
which he undertook. He assured the King 
that, though he and his friends were in- 
experienced in governing and fully realised 
the great responsibilities which they would 
now assume, nevertheless they were honest 
and sincere, and his earnest desire was to 
serve his ICing and country. They may 
fail in their endeavours, but it 1701 not be 
for want of trying to do their best. The 
King told Mr, Ramsay MacDonald that 
he might count upon lus assistance in 
every way. His Majesty asked only for 
frankness between them. His Majesty 
went on to say that, little expecting to 
occupy his present position, he served in 
the Navy for fourteen years and thus had 
opportunities of seeing more of the world 
and mixing ivith his feOow creatures than 
would otherwise have been the case ; whOe 
during the past foiu4;een years he had 
naturally gained much political knowledge 
and experience of the working of the 
machine of government under four different 
Prime Ministers. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
spoke very openly and said he was sure 
tlie Iving would be generous to him and 
imderstand the very difficult position he 
was in.’ 

With the members of the new admini- 
stration the King was at once at home. 
That they might get to know each other’s 
outlook on the world he gave it to be 
understood that he would like to see them 
in turn, at their convenience, for a quiet 
talk, and his diary records twenty .such 
inteniews in the month of February. 
‘He is an extreme socialist’, he noted of 
the minister of health, ‘and comes from 
Glasgow. I had a very interesting con- 
versation with him.’ The household 
arrangements worked smootlily because 
both parties intended that they should. 


The Iflng made it knovvn informally that 
the question of court dress was one for the 
ministers to settle as might seem best to 
them; and judging tliat it would conduce 
to the greater convenience of their guests. 
Their Majesties initiated a series of after- 
noon parties at the Palace. In his timi the 
prime minister, unlike Peel in 1889, him- 
self desired the IQng to take the political 
appointments in the royal household and 
deal with them as His Majesty thought fit. 
It was agreed that after placing the cus- 
tomary whips at the disp osal of the govern- 
ment the ICing should nominate the lord 
chamberlain, lord steward, master of the 
horse, the captains of the bodyguard and 
yeomen, and three of the lords in waiting: 
but in order to safeguard the constitutional 
position the submissions continued to be 
made by the prime minister, and the offi- 
cials concerned undertook not to speak or 
vote against the government or participate 
in political activities outside. 

‘Some day’, declared an eminent scien- 
tist as late as 1020, ‘we may have the 
Prime Minister, or even the Monarch him- 
self, addressing by word of mouth, and at 
one and the same time, all the different 
parts of the entire British Empire.’ This 
daring forecast came true on St. George’s 
Day 1924, when the ICing opened the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley; 
and, thus established, the precedent was 
followed on several occasions towards the 
close of the reign. Over a long period of 
time he had stood for peace and goodwill 
among the family of nations under his 
care, and it was natural that he should he 
in their thoughts at Christmas time. In 
a scries of admirably turned broadcasts 
each Christmas Day from 1932 onwards 
his voice foimd a welcome in British homes 
throughout the world, establishing a new 
intimacy between sovereign and subject 
and kindling in aU hearts the proud sense 
of kinship one with another. He essayed 
no flights of oratory, being content to 
greet each family yvith a personal message 
of kindliness and to assert a simple faith 
in the continued guidance of a divine 
Providence. Recordings of these homely 
addresses will enable posterity to judge 
the nature of the man, and go far to ex- 
plain the singular hold which he estab- 
lished upon the affections of a quarter of 
the population of the world. 

Under a three-party system the lot of 
a minority government is unenviable, for 
a nod exchanged between the opposition 
leaders can terminate its life at any mo- 
ment: nor for the sovereign is the position 
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free from ambiguity, for the dissolution 
and re-election of parliament may only 
prolong the position of stalemate. To a 
conservative vote of censure on the Camp- 
bell case the liberals moved, on 8 October 
1924, an amendment calling for the milder 
step of a committee of inquiry into the 
withdrawal of the prosecution. But Mac- 
Donald chose to stand at bay on the first 
issue. He had pnly held office for nine 
months, but he had shown that labour was 
capable of bearing rule, proved himself an 
acceptable minister to the King, done well 
in the vexed sphere of foreign affairs, and 
equipped his Cabinet with political experi- 
ence. His numerical strength was insuffi- 
cient to effect the introduction of socialism 
in the present parliament, and he was not 
ill content to declare his irmings closed. 
The King accordingly returned from Bal- 
moral on the morning after the govern- 
ment’s defeat (9 Octoher) and received the 
prime minister, who sought a dissolution. 
That the Campbell case was in itself in- 
sufficient justification for a third general 
election within two years was manifest, 
but the circumstances were unusual. To 
decline the first request of a young and 
inexperienced party might have exposed 
the King’s impartiality to question ; and 
moreover it was clear that any extension 
of the government’s lease coiild only be 
for a term of weeks. The King therefore 
granted the dissolution, but took the step 
of recording his reasons in a memorandum 
addressed to the prime minister. After 
the election on 29 October he sent for 
Baldwin, whose government was destined 
to last for more than four years. 

As early as June 1916 Asquith had 
announced that an Imperial Conference 
would be held after the war to consider 
the recasting of the government of the 
Empire. When the Dominions were en- 
rolled as separate members of the League 
of Nations the time had come to define 
that elusive constitution which was the 
casual offering of the British race to the 
science of politics. It was Lord Balfour 
who, with a courageous sweep of onward 
vision, devised the formula adopted as the 
Nicene Creed of the Commonwealth in 
1926 and emhodied in the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931 . No longer was parliament 
in the home country to control the over- 
seas Dominions: henceforward the Kong 
alone was to constitute the bond in 
a voluntary association of free peoples, 
whose co-operation would be effective 
only in so far as it was willingly accorded. 
The abdication of the sovereign in 1936 
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still further loosened the attachment of 
the Irish Free State: the furnace of a 
second war served but to anneal the 
links with the remainder of the British 
Empire. If Great Britain was fortunate 
in 1926 in having at hand a statesman of 
the stature of Balfour, she was no less 
fortunate in the possession of a King 
fitted alike by character and by experience 
to retain the allegiance of her sister 
nations. 

The General Strike in May 1926 was a 
chaUenge to constitutional government 
which the Cabinet met with firmness and 
the nation with good hmnour. To an 
informal suggestion that recomrse might 
be had to the precedent of the Buckingham 
Palace conference of 1914 the King replied 
that he would take no such action except 
upon the advice of his prime minister. He 
grasped the significance of a football match 
at Plymouth between the police and the 
strikers ; and when the Cabinet was con- 
sidering ‘freezing’ trade union funds he 
observed with dry common sense that men 
denied the use of their own money were 
apt to turn to other people’s. He took 
exception to the announcement in the 
official British Gazette that aU ranks of the 
armed forces of the Crown would receive 
I the full support of-i;he government in any 
action taken in the honest endeavour to 
aid the civil power. When after nine days 
the strike collapsed, ‘Let us forget’, he 
I wrote in a message to his people, ‘what- 
ever elements of bitterness the events of 
the past few days may have created, and 
forthwith address ourselves to the task 
of bringing into being a peace which will 
be lasting because, forgetting the past, it 
looks only to the future with the hopeful- 
ness of a muted people.’ 

Hitherto King George had been blessed 
with good health. He was no stranger to 
a passing attack of rheumatism, was a 
little careful about his food, and was not 
immune from the common cold : indeed an 
intractable bout of influenza in the spring 
of 1925 had even induced him to commis- 
sion the royal yacht for a month’s cruise 
in the Mediterranean, averse though he 
was from foreign travel. But apart from 
his typhoid fever in 1891 he had escaped 
lightly until, at the age of sixty-three, he 
contracted an illness of the gravest charac- 
ter. On 21 November 1928 he took to his 
bed at Buckingham Palace with a strepto- 
coccal infection which necessitated a severe 
operation for the drainage of the chest on 
12 December. 

A week earlier the King had been able 
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to execute a warrant appointing six 
counsellors of state: the Queen, his two 
eldest sons, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
lord chancellor, and prime minister. 
‘Whereas We have been stricken by ill- 
ness and are unable for the time being to 
give due attention to the affairs of Our 
Realm’, the preamble stated, any three 
of the counsellors were empowered to dis- 
charge the royal office : hut they were not 
to dissolve parliament, nor confer titles, 
‘nor act in any manner or thing in which 
it is signified by Us or appears to them that 
Our special approval should be previously 
obtained.’ The council was held in a 
manner identical with that adopted when 
Queen Victoria was en relraUe after the 
death of the Prince Consort (Letlers, series 
ii, vol. i, p. 6): the council assembled in 
the audience chamber adjoining the bed- 
room, the home secretary read the order 
paper standing in the communicating 
doorway, the King assented and signed 
the document with his own hand. 

Throughout the sombre December days 
crowds kept vigil outside the palace rail- 
ings ; thousands upon thousands read the 
bidletins and turned silently away. For 
several weeks death hovered about the 
sick chamber and kept in doubt the issue 
upon which the hopes of millions turned. 
At length patience and courage had their 
reward, and on 9 February 1029 the patient 
was taken by ambulance to Craigweil 
House, near Bognor. Here he remained 
imtil 15 May, when he made the journey 
to Windsor. 

The wound, however, was not yet healed 
and the King was in considerable discom- 
fort when, during the first week in June, 
he had to deal with a change of ministry. 
Baldwin’s government had reached the 
end of its course while he had been ill: 
the labour party had been returned (again 
in a minority) at the general election on 
30 May, and on 8 June the new ministers 
journeyed to Windsor to receive their seals 
of office. If it was a strange complexion of 
political parties, it was a singular council 
that assembled once more outside the bed- 
room in which the King was seated in his 
dressing-gown. On the previous afternoon 
he had braced himself to receive separately 
each member of the outgoing ministry, 
and had accepted the custody not only of 
their seals of office but also of the great 
seal of the realm. Sidney Webb (later Lord 
Passfield) received two separate seals, for 
the Dominions and for the Colonies, not- 
withstanding that he was at tlic time a 
member of neither House. The King him- 
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self broke the customary silence with a 
kindly comment, observing that Miss 
Bondfleld became ipso facto a privy 
councillor as minister of labour, and was 
the first woman, to attain either status. 

On 1 July the King returned to London, 
and on the 7th drove with the Queen to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for a service of national 
thanksgiving upon his nominal recovery. 
But he was not yet out of the wood. Eight 
days later he was subjected to a further 
small operation which delayed imtil the 
end of August his departure to Sandring- 
ham for recuperation in the health-giving 
and familiar surroundings of home. In the 
new year (21 January 1930) his voice was 
once more heard on the wireless when he 
opened the London Naval Conference, and 
he broadcast again in the folloiving Novem- 
ber at the inauguration of the Indian 
Round Table Conference. During the 
years that remained to him he passed for 
a fit man, although he was induced to take 
things more easily and to spare himself 
undue exertion. 

It was largely on account of the unem- 
ployment position that the labour party 
had come into power, but it found itself 
in the grip of forces far transcending the 
strength of one party in one country. 
When it took office there were just over 
a million unemployed in Great Britain; 
despite all the government’s efforts the 
figure had doubled in the next twelve 
months, and risen afresh to 2,800,000 by 
September 1931, when the cost of unem- 
ployment benefits exceeded contributions 
by more than a million pounds a week. As 
early as October 1930 the grave financial 
prospect had been engaging the attention 
of the Cabinet, and early in June 1931 a 
royal commission had recommended the 
unpalatable step of saving £24,000,000, 
partly by increasing workmen’s contribu- 
tions. A crisis was precipitated by the 
publication on 81 July of the report of the 
Economy Conunittee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir George (later Lord) Jlay, calling 
for the raising of an extra £120,000,000 if 
the next year’s budget was to be balanced ; 
and events proved that even this was an 
undcr-cstimatc bj' fifty millions. The 
situation thus revealed spread alarm 
among foreign nations which had de- 
posited their gold reserves for safety in 
London, and a rapid series of withdraivals 
brought the Bank of England to the edge 
of bankruptcy. 

The position was already threatening 
when on 20 August the King went north to 
Balmoral: his own inclination was to have 
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postponed his departure, but in order not heart-searching, but throughout the years 
to disturb public confidence the prime when we have had the honour of being 
minister advised his adhering to his pro- your special servants.’ 
gramme. He arrived there on the Friday Interpreting the mood of the nation, the 
morning, but on the Saturday the reports IQng spontaneously gave up £50,000 of his 
from London were so grave that he decided civil list and the other members of the 
to return that evening, and he was back at Royal Family made corresponding sacri- 
Buckingham Palace by breakfast time on fices, thus identifying themselves with 
Sunday (23 August). At 10.30 he saw those of all classes upon whose incomes 
MacDonald, who reported that while he drastic cuts were now imposed. The flight 
and some of his colleagues favoured a ruth- of capital had been checked, but not wholly 
less policy of retrenchment, Henderson stemmed. The economic blizzard was be- 
and a substantial proportion of the Cabinet ginning to strike other countries, which 
were un 5 delding in their opposition. He were calling home their capital in order to 
accordingly felt that he would have no strengthen their own position ; moreover, 
option but to resign, but the King urged the fundamental issue of a protective tariff 
him to remain in office and cheered him could only be solved by a general election, 
with words of encouragement and support, the result of which continued to disturb 
At 12.30 the IQng saw Sir Herbert (later foreign confidence. It was, however, the 
Viscount) Samuel, acting leader of the lib- mutiny in the Atlantic Fleet at Inver- 
eral party, and was impressed by his clear gordon in the middle of September, conse- 
arguments in favour of an all-party govern- quent upon the reduction in naval rates of 
ment under MacDonald’s leadership. At pay, which immediately started a fresh 
3 the King saw Bald%vin, who patrioti- run on the Bank, causing the government 
cally undertook to sink party differences to abandon on 20 September the gold 
and serve imder MacDonald ; or, failing standard to which Great Britain had re- 
that, to carry on the government with the turned in May 1925. The general election 
aid of the liberals, having previously ob- on 27 October resulted in an overwhelming 
tained the King’s consent to a dissolution endorsement by the nation of the King’s 
as soon as the financial situation had been action in promoting an all-party govem- 
restored. ment. 

At 10.15 the same evening the prime In considering advice from Lord Rose- 
minister returned to the palace to tender bery as prime minister it would have been 
the resignation of the Cabinet in view of open to Queen Victoria to observe that she 
its continued internal dissension. The had been on the throne before he was 
King urged him to reconsider his own posi- bom. In like manner Time, the sovereign’s 
tion in view of the support which the other friend, had dealt kindly with King George, 
parties were willing to lend him and the whose shadow had lengthened as his day 
confidence which a united front would drew in. Those who had moved in public 
inspire among foreign creditors at a moment affairs throughout the preceding quarter of 
when the banking resources of the country a century had learned to repose trust in his 
were to be measured rather in hours than disinterested judgement: deprived though 
in days. The prime minister asked the he had been of Stamfordham in March 
King to hold a conference of the three 1931, few among his advisers could claim 
party leaders next morning. At 10 o’clock a greater store of political experience, and 
on the 24th the King accordingly received his later ministers were apt not only to 
MacDonald, Baldivin, and Sir Herbert tender but to seek advice. The extent to 
Samuel and requestedthemto come to some which he had become the father of his 
arrangement for carrying on the govern- people was disclosed during the silver 
ment; after half an hour His Majesty with- jubilee celebrations in 1985, on the eve of 
drew, and an hour later was gratified to his seventieth birthday. He had observed 
learn that they had come to a provisional the preparations with a detached, even a 
agreement. At 4 MacDonald returned deprecatory eye, and he was frankly taken 
and accepted the commission to form aback by the welcome which awaited him- 
an all-party administration. ‘If you will self and the Queen on their return to 
permit me to say so’, he wrote on the 29th London after the customary Easter resi- 
in answer to a generous letter from the dence at Windsor. On G May Their Majes- 
King, ‘Your Majesty’s own conduct has ties drove to St. Paul’s Cathedral through 
been a great inspiration and guidance to sunlit streets gay with flags and packed 
my colleagues and myself, not only during with cheering crowds. Although advanc- 
these recent days of great trouble and ing years had taken their toll and he was 
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no longer the man he had been, none told Lloyd George that he.knew nothing 
discerned in the happy joy-hells the knell of the army, or reminded Birkenhead 
of a passing reign. iTie numerous jubilee on one occasion, and Joynson-Hicks on 
functions were hardly concluded when, on another, that Cabinet ministers were ex- 
7 June, MacDonald resigned the leadership pected to conform to a dignified standard 
of the all-party government and the King of dress when appearing on a public plat- 
took leave -vvith regret of one who had been form. Such occasions, however, were rare, 
his valued prime minister for over a and he never suffered them to impair the 
quarter of his reign. He replaced the con- ease and cordiality of his personal inter- 
duct ofaffairs with confidence in the hands course. Towards his labour ministers in 
of Baldwin and withdrew to Sandring- particular he revealed a generous con- 
ham for a rest. Here, six months later, sideration. 

after an illness short and peaceful in its Although not pietistically inclined, the 
close, he died 20 January 1036. King was aU his life a sound churchman 

Happy alike in the manner and the and early formed the habit of daily Bible 
moment of his passing, IHng George was reading. He attended Sunday morning 
well spared the events of the ensuing years, service wherever he might be ; when travel- 
Many and moving were the tributes paid ling in India his train used to be stopped 
to Ids memory throughout the world while for the purpose. Both archbishops of 
the life of the Empire was stilled in the Canterbury (Davidson and Lang) were 
silence of a deep and intimate sorrow. For among his closest personal friends ; he 
four days and nights his cofFm lay in a secured prontdsing men as preachers and 
sublime setting beneath the ancient rafters week-end guests, and took pains to inform 
of Westminster Hall and 800,000 of his himself independently about candidates 
subjects waited in the wintry weather to recommended for higher preferment, 
witness a scene breath-taking in its august Among the fighting services the navy 
majesty. On 28 January the funeral took never lost the hold which it had early 
place at Windsor, where in due course a estabh'shed upon his affections. He loved 
tomb of rare beauty and symbolic sim- the ships and their men; he knew the 
plioity was erected in the nave of St. leading ofiicers, read the lending books. 
George’s Chapel. If the army ranked second it was by the 

In person Iflng George was slightly narrowest of margins. Nearly every sum- 
below the middle height, neatly made, and mer with the Queen he would enjoy 
impeccably dressed in the style before last, a week at the Royal Pavilion at Aldcr- 
His voice was strong and resonant, his shot and be among the soldiers from early 
prominent eyes arrcstingly blue. Moderate morning until nightfall. He would ride out 
in diet, he drank hardly at all but smoked to watch the training, visit barracks in the 
heavily. His mode of life was of an extreme afternoon, and give dinner parties every 
regularity, his occupations being predict- evening in order to get to know the 
able to the day, almost indeed to the hour, younger officers and their wives. Tlie 
given the precedent of the previous years, occasion (12 June 1022) when the Irish 
His naval training had implanted habits regiments, disbanded after the formation 
of discipline. Punctual himself, he dis- of the Free State, handed to him their 
countenanced unpunctuality in others, colours to be laid up in Windsor Castle 
Rules were made to be obeyed, and he was was one of the most affecting experiences 
not slow to check infractions of traditional of Ids life. It was udth pride and admira- 
observances and duties, by whomsoever tion that he observed the rise of the Royal 
they were committed. His disapproval of Air Force, and he manfully opposed its 
the High Court of Parliament assuming suggested abolition, during the disarma- 
the appearance of a dormitory during the ment phase in the early ’thirties. At the 
course of an all-night sitting was marked notion of entering an aeroplane himself 
by a letter which, but for the vigilance of a he would shake his head, 
subordinate official, would hove raised the It was with humility that Iving George 
hoary spectre of the rights of his faithful recognized his shortcomings in the field 
Commons. So valued a counsellor as of the humanities. He would deplore the 
Balfour, when betrayed by pressure and technical nature of his education, ruefully 
inadvertence into undertaking a foreign wishing that he had been taught Latin 
mission without prc\nously notifying the instead of trigonometry. In French he 
sovereign, incurred a brisk reminder that was reasonably proficient, in German less 
the throne was not rmoccupied. He did so. To the penisal of stale documents he 
not lack moral courage, ns when he bluntly applied himself with diligence tempered 
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with distaste; he was concerned on one 
occasion to find that Baldwin himself 
had not studied certain papers issued 
by the Cabinet, and his secretaries had 
to read the newspaper carefully if they 
were to escape being similarly ensnared. 
His private reading amounted to some 
forty books a year, largely contem- 
porary biographies. Writing he found 
uncongenial. ‘Naturally my language does 
not approach yours in style or finish’, he 
wrote, in sending to Stamfordham a clear 
account of a certain interview. It is true 
that his letters and the diary which he 
kept throughout his life owed little to the 
graces of composition or calligraphy ; but 
no one could write a more generous message 
of encouragement to an overdriven prime 
minister or an exiled governor-general, 
and his letters gained in sincerity what 
they lacked in stylistic virtuosity. One 
of the most unrewarding fruits of human 
toil is the weekly letter home of a school- 
boy son; he had four such, and to each he 
would retmm a hand-wrought reply even 
at moments of greatest pressure. 

In London the King was commonly to 
be seen in the summer riding in Rotten 
Row with a friend before breakfast. He 
often went to the theatre and he enjoyed a 
musical play and the more familiar operas. 
He did not like to miss a good Rugby 
match at Twickenham, a cup-tie final at 
Wembley, a test match at Lord’s, or the 
lawn tennis championship at Wimbledon : 
at such spectacles and many others 
throughout the season no figure was more 
familiar or more welcome. His nature also 
responded to such revelations of human 
endurance as the various attempts upon 
Moimt Everest or the polar regions, and 
he was apt to send for individual members 
of the expeditions upon their return in 
order to ply them with questions. 

In private life the King’s interests lay 
in the pursuits associated with the English 
country gentleman. Apart from those 
already alluded to, his love of racing far 
outstripped the meagre successes of his 
own stable, and he was as faithful to New- 
market, Epsom, and Aintree as to Ascot 
itself. Farming he both encouraged and 
practised, althoiigh it was never numbered 
among his more personal hobbies. It is 
noteworthy, however, that his experi- 
mental plot of flax at Sandringham was in 
1931 the only example of its cultivation 
in England, and it was to a large extent 
due to the ICing’s persistence in tliis field 
in the period between the wars that home- 
grown flax was enabled to contribute 
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towards the needs of the war of 1939-1945. 
When in the country he was attentive to 
his social duties and every year would pay 
a round of calls on his neighbours, tenants, 
and village friends, many of whom he had 
known all his life. He almost always had 
guests in the house and was a gifted host. 
He had a remarkable memory and was a 
good raconteur. His recollections of past 
events were interesting and often of an 
tmreserved frankness ; concerning current 
affairs he observed a more guarded dis- 
cretion. Beneath a bluff and bantering 
manner he was a man of marked kindness 
and geniality, of the type that likes to see 
others happy. Although he was modest 
about his own accomplishments, he pos- 
sessed in fact the range of qualities best 
caleulated to appeal to Englishmen of 
all classes, not least in his mistrust of 
cleverness, his homespun common sense, 
his dislike of pretension, his ready sense 
of the ludierous, and his devotion to 
sport. 

King George was served by a household 
knit together in the fellowship of a com- 
mon loyalty. Some had been chosen from 
among the friends of his childhood, not a 
few from his associates in the navy ; others, 
recruited %vith care as his establishment in- 
creased, were assimilated into a circle from 
which retirement was rare. The daily rotmd 
was governed by protocol and precedent. 
This unwritten code was respected at every 
level, with the result that contentment 
reigned, and unhastening order prevailed 
alike on occasions of ceremonial pageantry 
and in the well-regulated routine of domes- 
tic life. In former times it was the custom 
to speak of the prince and his ‘family’ : of 
King George it may truly be said that he 
had two families, and that he was hardly 
less devoted to his household than to his 
children. Affection was thus harnessed to 
the service of duty in a court remarkable 
alike for the precision of its arrangements 
and the harmony of its personal relation- 
ships. 

IQng George sat for the following artists 
in the years shown. Sir Luke Fildes (1912, 
for the state portrait, Windsor). (Sir) 
Arthur Cope (1912, for H.M. Queen Mary, 
the United Service Club, and the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth [destroyed by 
enemy action in 1942] ; 1926, for Windsor ; 
1928, for the Royal Academy): his por- 
trait for the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
Cowes, was lost by fire in 1929. (Sir) John 
Lavery (1913, for the conversation piece, 
with the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
Princess Mary, National Portrait Gallery). 
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A. T. Nowell (1920, for the Leys School, 
Cambridge). Charles Sims (1924, for a 
portrait which proved unsuccessful). Rich- 
ard Jack (1926, for Fulham Town Hall 
and the Junior Constitutional Club). 
Oswald Birley (1928, for the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff ; 1930, for the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes ; 1932, for 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers, Wrexham; 
1933, for Lincoln’s Inn and the Royal 
Artillery Mess, Chatham ; 1934, for Wind- 
sor). John Berrie (1931, for the ICing’s 
Liverpool Regiment; 1935, for the Can- 
berra War Memorial, Australia). Harring- 
ton Mann (1932, for the Jtmior United 
Service Club). F. W. Elwell (1932, for the 
throne room at Hol 5 rrood). 

His Majesty also gave sittings to the 
following sculptors. Sir George iVampton 
(1913, for the marble bust in Guildhall, 
London). (Sir) Bertram Mackennal (1913, 
for two marble statues for India, presum- 
baly Delhi andMadras) : he also designed the 
head on the coinage, the reverse of which 
was the work of G. Kruger Gray. (Sir) W. 
Reid Dick (1933, for the bust in marble at 
Buckingham Palace and in bronze at the 
Mansion House, London) : he also executed 
the memorials in Sandringham and Crathie 
churches, the recumbent eHigy in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the statue 
outside the east end of Westminster 
Abbey. Kathleen Scott (Lady Kennet) 
(1935, for the bronze bust for the Hearts 
of Oak, Euston Road). 

[John Gore’s King George V; a Personal 
Memoir, 1941, will remain the standard 
authority on the life of the Iflng, especially 
in its more intimate aspect. This truthful 
and revealing book was promoted by IQng 
George VI and Queen Maty while the memory 
of its subject was fresh in the minds of those 
who had known him: no information was 
withheld from its author, who received assis- 
tance from many of the liing’s friends. The 
political background may be conveniently 
followed in D. C. Somervell’s The Heign oj 
King George the Fifth, 1 985, and John Buchan’s 
The King's Grace, 1935. JIuch further informa- 
tion is contained in the memoirs and bio- 
graphies of the leading figures of the reign. 
John Stephenson, A Royal Correspondence, 
1938; Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, The 
Web of Empire, 1902 ; H. F. Burke, The Histori- 
cal Record of the Coronation of King George V 
and Queen Mary, 1011 ; John Fortcscue, Nar- 
rative of the Visit to India of King George V and 
Queen Mary, 1912 ; Stanley Reed, 2'hc King 
and Queen in India, 1912 ; J. A. Spender and 
C. Asquith, Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
2 vols., 1932; Harold Nicolson, Curzon, the 
Last Phase, 1910-1925 (1034), pp. 353 ff.; 
L. S. Amcry, Thoughts on the Constitution, 
1947, pp. 21, 22 ; Journal of the Royal Society 


of Arts, December 1020 and October 1041; 
Royal Archives ; personal knowledge!] 
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GERMAN, Sir EDWARD (1802-1930), 
composer, whose original name was 
Edward German Jones, was bom at 
Whitehurch, Shropsliire, 17 February 
1802, the elder son and second child of 
John David Jones, by his wife, Betsy Cox. 
His father held the post of organist at the 
Congregational chapel, and in his early 
years the son frequently deputized for the 
father. Edward was educated at Bridge 
House School, Chester, and on leaving 
there in 1878 began to study for an 
engineering career. Teaching himself the 
vioUn, he soon led the orchestra of the 
VSTiitchurch clioral society and his ability 
impressed the conductor. Professor Walter 
Hay, of Slrrewsbury. Supported by Hay, 
he persuaded his parents to have him 
trained for the musical profession, and 
after studying under Hay’s direction, he 
entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
September 1880. About this time he 
adopted his two Christian names and gave 
up the surname of Jones. In 1885 he won 
the Charles Lucas medal for composition, 
and became a sub-professor of the violin. 
An operetta. The Two Poets, was produced 
at the St. George’s Hall in December 1880, 
and was taken on tour with moderate suc- 
cess. Later he changed its name to The 
Rival Poets, and under this title it achieved 
much popularity. In 1887 liis first sym- 
phony was performed at a Royal Academy 
concert in the St. James’s Hall. 

German succeeded W. G. McNaught as 
professor of the violin at Wimbledon 
School, and tlrrough the help of Alberto 
Randegger began conducting in the 
autumn of 1888 at the Globe Theatre for 
the production of Richard the Third in 
1889. His incidental music to this was 
very favourablyreceived, and shortly after 
he met (Sir) Henry Irving [q.v.], who com- 
missioned him to write the music for the 
production of Henry the Eighth at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1892 : the three dances 
have become famous. There followed a 
succession of compositions incidental to 
theatre productions, mostly Shakespear- 
ian: they include the overture and inci- 
dental music to English Nell, by Edward 
Rose and Anthony Hope (Prince of 
■Wales’s Theatre, 1900). The Emerald Isle, 
left unfinished by the death of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan [q.v.], was completed by German, 
and produced at the Savoy Tlic.alrc in 
1901. Mcrrie England (1902) and A 
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Princess of Kensington (1903) followed, 
and later (1907), Tom Jones. In 1904 
appeared his ‘Welsh Rhapsody’. In 1907 
he toured the United States of Ameriea, 
conducting and directing productions. 
Collaborating with Sir W. S. Gilbert [q.v.], 
he produced Fallen Fairies in 1909, and 
two years later he was conunissioned to 
write the coronation march and hymn for 
King George V and Queen Mary. There- 
after little of note took place imtil 1919, 
when he wrote ‘Theme and Six Diver- 
sions’ for the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
From 1922 to 1928, German was busily 
engaged in conducting and examining, and 
during those years his compositions were 
constantly being performed. In 1928 he 
was knighted. Pl:om that time on he lived 
in comparative retirement (receiving, how- 
ever, the gold medal of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1934) and died in 
London 11 November 1936. He was un- 
married. 

Highly popxilar with his fellow musi- 
cians, German’s work and personality 
were much admired by such men as Sul- 
livan, Elgar, Parry, Stanford, and Mac- 
kenzie. Revolutionary changes in musical 
thought were taking place during his life- 
time. Although striving to keep an open 
mind on the new tendencies, German ad- 
mitted that they contained a great deal 
which he did not and could not imder- 
stand. During his trip to America he was 
interviewed by the press on the question 
and is reported to have said: ‘Young 
England is full of splendid promise, but 
there is danger ahead in sacrificing the 
beauties of art to mere sensation.’ Of his 
own work it has been said that he takes 
a high place among ‘those few specially 
gifted composers who were able to com- 
bine artistic achievement with strong 
popular appeal’. 

[The Times, 12 November 1930; Musical 
Times, December 1936 ; W. H. Scott, Edward 
German, 1932; Grove's Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, 4th ed., vol. ii, edited by H. C. 
CoUes ; private information.] 

BDIUC CtJKDEIX. 

GERTLER, MARK (originally Mabks) 
(1891-1939), painter, was bom in Spital- 
fields 9 December 1891 (though he himself 
always gave 1892 as the date), the third 
and youngest son of Louis Gertler, of 
Przemysl, by his wife, ICate Berenbaum. 
In 1893 the family retmned to Austria, to 
five years of desperate poverty. In 1898, 
back in London, they settled in IVhite- 
chapel. Gertler, still speaking only Yid- 


dish, attended a rabbi’s school imtil 
summoned in 1899 to the Deal Lane 
elementary school. While there, excited 
by a poster advertising a beef extract and 
some ‘still lifes’ by a pavement artist, he 
began drawing ‘stiU lifes’ on the pave- 
ment of his home yard. His family gave 
him water and oil colours and, inspired 
by reading a life of W. P. Frith [q.v,], he 
determined to be an artist, and attended 
classes at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
In December 1907 he began work, for five 
shillings a week, ivith Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, glass-painters, of Regent Street, but 
in October 1908 the Jewish Educational 
Aid Society, on the advice of (Sir) William 
Rothenstein, sent him to the Slade School 
of Fine Art, where in 1909 he won 
the Slade scholarship. In 1912 he won 
the British Institute scholarship, left the 
Slade, joined the New. English Art Club, 
and received some commissions, including 
a portrait of Sir George Darwin [q.v.], 
which was presented in 1923 to the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Already a marked figure among students 
and at the Cafe Royal for his talents, 
vivacity, and exotic beauty, Gertler early 
became knoivn to (Sir) Edward Marsh, 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, and D. H. Lawrence 
[q.v.], and also to Lady Ottoline Morrell 
[q.v.], at whose homes in London and at 
Garsington, Oxfordshire, he met (Giles) 
Lytton Strachey [q.v.], Roger Fry [q.v.], 
and many leading intellectuals: for some 
years he painted much at Garsington. In 
January 1914 he showed ten pictures at 
the Chenil Gallery, but hard work and 
sociability impaired his health and in the 
autumn he retired temporarily to Mr. 
Cannan’s windmill at Cholesbury, Buck- 
inghamshire. Mr. Cannan’s novel Mendel 
(1916) is based, in many parts verbatim, 
on Gertler’s account of his life; he was 
always a brilliant raconteur, especially of 
Whitechapel episodes. In 1915 he left 
home and established himself at Penn 
Studio in Hampstead, where he worked 
for fifteen years. In 1920 he spent the first 
of several periods in a sanatorium. But 
painting was the breath of life to him and 
he worked steadily on, holding frequent 
one-man shows at the Goupil, Leicester, 
and Lefe^Te galleries, contributing regu- 
larly to the London Group exhibitions, 
and, from 1932, teaching at the West- 
minster Technical Institute. He had, 
however, periods of great depression and 
on 23 June 1939 he committed suicide at 
his home in Highgate. He married in 1930 
Marjorie Greatorex, daughter of George 
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Edmund Hodgkinson, a London solicitor, 
and had a son. 

Although he was deeply impressed by 
Cezanne, and later by Picasso, Gertler’s 
best works are profoundly original, marked 
by large and firm design, exeeuted with 
masterly eraftsmanship in rich and har- 
monious colour. Portraits are among 
them, but, although he painted habitually 
from models, the neeessity of securing a 
likeness militated against the more gener- 
alized vision of form and colour which 
inspired him. 

Five works, including ‘The Artist’s 
Mother’, are in the Tate Gallery, others 
in the Manehester, Bradford, Belfast, 
Pietermaritzburg, and Tel-Aviv collec- 
tions. 

[Mark Gertler (British Artists of To-Day), 
1925; Mark Gertler, ‘Fragment of Autobio- 
graphy’ ; personal knowledge.] 

T. BA1.STON. 

GIBBS, VICAB.Y (1853-1932), genea- 
logist and gardener, was bom at Hamp- 
stead 12 May 1853, the third, but second 
surviving, son of Henry Huclcs Gibbs, 
aftenvards first Lord Aldenham [q.v.]. He 
was great-great-nephew of the judge Sir 
Vicary Gibbs [q.v.] whose dry humour he 
was supposed to have inherited. His 
mother was Louisa Anne, third daughter 
of WUliam Adams, of Thorpe, Surrey, fel- 
low of the College of Advocates, Doctors’ 
Commons. George Edward Cokayne 
[q.v.], the original compiler of The Com- 
plete Peerage, who in 1873 changed his 
name from Adams, was his mother’s 
brother, and also married his father’s 
sister. 

Gibbs was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained 
a third class in classical moderations 
(1874). In 1880 he was called to the bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn. He became, however, 
a partner in the family business of Antony 
Gibbs & Sons, merchants and bankers. In 
1892 he was elected conservative member 
of parliament for the St. Albans division, 
but in 1904 he voluntarily vacated his 
seat, on the ground that his business had 
accepted an Admiralty contract, and was 
defeated at the ensuing by-election. 

By a family arrangement Gibbs con- 
tinued to live at Aldenham House, near 
Elstree, and there he developed gardens 
the fame of which was world-wide. His 
tastes were against formal horticulture, 
and he gradually acquired a magnificent 
collection of the rarer trees and flowering 
shrubs, especially of American tliorns. 


The beauties of his garden were freely 
shared, for he regularly issued catalogues 
of his surplus plants at moderate prices. 
He had himself a keen eye for variations 
of foliage and habit. 

For many years Gibbs had been collect- 
ing material for a new edition of The 
Complete Peerage, which he dedicated to 
his uncle. The first volume was published 
in 1910, and four volumes had appeared 
by 1916. In 1920 Gibbs relinquished the 
editorship to Henry Arthm: Doubleday, 
whose name appears on the title-page 
of the original issue of vol. v (1921). 
After the appearance of vol. v he ceased 
to bear the major part of the expenses of 
the enterprise; these he had defrayed in 
full up to 1919. He continued, however, 
to give valued advice untU his death, and 
excerpts from the copious material which 
he had prepared will appear over his 
initials in all the later volumes. By 1945 
the work had been carried do^vn to vol. x 
(Oakham to Richmond). The revised edi- 
tion treats of medieval peerages %vith a far 
higher degree of scholarship than did 
Cokayne’s original work, which relied too 
much on printed sources, especially on 
Dugdale’s Baronage ; it also bears witness 
in its less austere footnotes to the re- 
markable range of Gibbs’s reading and 
information. He delighted in appropriate 
quotations which give a thumbnail por- 
trait or a vignette of contemporary man- 
ners and often reflect his characteristic 
sardonic humour. Genealogists and his- 
torians are doubly in debt to Ids learning 
and his generosity. 

Gibbs died, unmarried, at his London 
house 18 January 1932. A portrait by 
J. B. Wirgman is in the possession of 
Lord Aldenham, and another, by R. G. 
Evans, is the property of the National 
Provident Institution. 

[The Times, 14 and 22 January 1032 ; Han- 
sard, Parliamentary Debates, 1004; private 
information.] Miciiaei. MaciuIOAX. 

GILBERT, Sin ALFRED (1854-1084), 
sculptor, was born in London 12 Augurt 
1854, the cider son of Alfred Gilbert, 
musician, by his ivifc, Charlotte, daughter 
of James Cole, of Tarrington, Hereford- 
shire. He was educated at the Mercers’ 
School, London, and Aldenham Grammar 
School, in Hertfordshire, whence his fallicr 
intended that he should go to O.vford. 
However, in 1872 he persuaded his father 
to allow him to enter for the examination 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, which he 
passed. Thereafter, while waiting to enter 
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for an open scholarship at the Mddlesex 
Hospital, he began to attend Heatherley’s 
Art School, in Newman Street. When he 
failed to win the scholarship, he continued 
to work at Heatherley’s, feeling that he 
had discovered his true vocation, and later 
went on to the Royal Academy Schools. 
During this period he was also receiving 
instruction from (Sir Joseph) Edgar 
Boehm, the Queen’s sculptor [q.v.]. In 
1875 he married his cousin, Alice Jane, 
daughter of Francis Gilbert, of Ottawa, 
Canada ; and in the same year he moved 
to Paris, where he entered the ficole des 
Beaux Arts. He studied there, under P. J. 
Cavelier, for three years, contriving to live 
on the sale of works of sculpture and the 
giving of lessons in Latin and Greek. At 
the end of this period he took his family, 
by now consisting of his wife, a son, and 
a daughter, to Rome and other cities of 
Italy, to complete his studies. It was in 
Italy that he produced the early works 
upon which his reputation was founded: 
‘The Kiss of Victory’, ‘Perseus Arming’, 
and ‘ Icarus ’, which last was a commission 
from Sir Frederic (later Lord) Leighton 
[q.v.]. 

In 1884 Gilbert brought his family to 
England, where he had decided to make 
his home. As a result of his ‘Icarus’ he 
was elected A.R.A. in 1887, and there fol- 
lowed a period of considerable prosperity 
and fame. Through the influence of 
Boehm he obtained the commission to 
design a memorial to Lord Shaftesbury; 
the result of this was the Shaftesbury 
memorial fountain and its crowning statue, 
vulgarly known as Eros, which was im- 
veUed in Piccadilly Circus in 1893. Its 
symbolic natme, as opposed to the more 
conventional forms of memorial statuary, 
aroused a certain amoxmt of criticism. A 
characteristic lavishness led him to exceed 
the cost for which he had contracted, with 
the result that he paid a large proportion 
out of his own pocket. 

In 1892 Gilbert was elected R.A. His 
next important commission was to design 
and construct a memorial to the Duke of 
Clarence who died in that year. This took 
the form of an elaborate sarcophagus, 
flanked with statuary, which was to be 
placed in the Albert Chapel, St. George’s, 
Windsor. In 1897 he was appointed 
M.V.O. In 1901 he was nominated pro- 
fessor of sculpture at the Royal Academy 
Schools. Although his artistic reputation 
was now at its zenith, his financial affairs 
had slipped into a very precarious state. 
Lavish expenditure on his work, his 


friends, and the house whieh he had built 
for himself in Maida Vale redueed him to 
a state of bankruptcy. He was forced to 
sell his house and pay out aU his remaining 
funds to his creditors. As a solution to his 
difiiculties, he deeided in 1904 to leave 
England altogether, choosing to settle in 
Bruges, where he was in fact to remain 
until 1926. In 1908 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship at the Royal Academy and his 
membership of that and other English 
societies. 

During the twenty years or so which 
Gilbert spent in Bruges, he was not en- 
tirely cut off from his friends in England. 
Many of them visited him, and he exe- 
cuted commissions for clients in England. 
During the war of 1914^1918 he remained 
in Bruges. Thereafter he made two visits 
to Italy. In 1926 he returned to England, 
at the express wish of King George V, who 
desired him to complete the Clarence 
memorial. He was reeeived baek in Eng- 
land with acclamation, and in the same 
year was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Soeiety of British Sculptors. He 
was also commissioned to execute a 
memorial to Queen Alexandra at Marl- 
borough Gate, St. James’s, which was 
imveiled by King George in 1932. In this 
year Gilbert was knighted and resumed 
his membership of the Royal Academy. 

Gilbert died in London 4 November 
1934. By his first wife, who predeceased 
him in 1016, he had three sons, the 
yoimgest of whom was kflled in a naval 
engagement in 1917, and two daughters. 
He married secondly in 1921 Stephanie 
de Bourg, a widow, by whom he had no 
children. 

Some of Gilbert’s works have already 
been mentioned. He made many portrait 
statues, among which should be noted the 
statue at Winchester of Queen Victoria 
(1887), and the John Howard centenary 
statue at Bedford (1894). He also exer- 
cised his gift in the production of smaller 
works of delicate craftsmanship, of which 
the Preston mayoral chain, of silver-gUt 
and enamel (1892), provides a good ex- 
ample. His versatility is shown by the 
juxtaposition of these works ; it was per- 
haps the result of his lifelong admiration 
for the ideals of Italian Renaissance crafts- 
manship, which he embodied sufficiently 
for Rodin to describe him as the ‘English 
Cellini’. IVhile this is an exaggeration, it 
must be admitted that GUbert combined 
the capacities for delicate and monu- 
mental work to an tmusual degree: if his 
sentiment is sometimes inclined to cloy. 
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the blame must fall as much upon the 
change in taste as upon himself. 

A chalk drawng of Gilbert by J. M’L. 
Hamilton (1887) is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Of a painting by G. F. 
Watts (1889), exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1896; another painting, by J. 
Seymour Lucas (1891), showing him at 
work ; a water-colour drawing by H. F. W. 
Ganz (1907), showing him in his studio at 
Bruges; and a crayon dra-wing by Mrs. 
a’Beckett Terrell, reproduced in The 
Times of 5 November 1934, the present 
whereabouts are imcertain. He is com- 
memorated by a tablet in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

[The Times, 5 November 1934 ; Isabel Mc- 
Alister, Alfred Gilbert, 1029 ; Art Annual, 
Easter 1903 ; E. Machell Cox, Commemorative 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Models and 
Designs by the late Sir Alfred Gilbert R.A. held 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum Autumn 
1936, 1937; H. F. W. Ganz, Alfred Gilbert at 
Work, 1934.] Jasies Laver. 

GILES, HERBERT ALLEN (1845- 
1935), Chinese scholar and author, was 
bom at Oxford 8 December 1845, the 
fourth son of the editor and translator 
John Allen Giles [q.v.], aftenvards rector 
of Sutton, Surrey, by his wife, Aima Sarah 
Dickinson. He was educated at Charter- 
house and then joined the China consular 
service, reaching Peking early in 1867. He 
became vice-consid at Pagoda Island 
(1880) and at Shanghai (1883) ; he was 
consul at Tamsui (1885) and at Ningpo 
(1891). He left China late in 1892, Iris 
resignation dating from 1893, and he lived ^ 
at Aberdeen imtil 1897 when he moved to 
Cambridge on his appointment to succeed 
Sir T. F. Wade [q.v.] as professor of 
Chinese there, and he held the chair until 
his resignation in 1932. His first task was 
to catalogue the collection of Chinese 
books which his predecessor had given to 
the university, a task which he performed 
perhaps too rapidly and with insufficient 
knowledge of bibliography. His principal 
achievement as professor was to win a 
place for Cliinese as a subject both in the 
previous examination and in the oriental 
languages tripos. His consular career had 
been without special opportunity for dis- 
tinction and his professorship (which was 
at first unpaid and later rewarded vith 
a meagre honorarium) was a disappoint- 
ment, except that it gave him abundant 
leisure for ivriting ; for his pupils were very 
few and he failed to ivin popularity for 
Chinese in university cireles. 


Giles’s title to fame rests on his pub- 
lished svritings. With a considerable com- 
mand of the Chinese language, an unerring 
instinct for what the public would read, 
and a clear and graceful English stjde, he 
began very early to publish a stream of 
books which flowed xmabated for more 
than fifty years, ranging from technical 
works for students, like Chinese without 
a Teacher (1872), his large Dictionary 
(1892, 2nd ed. 1912), and his Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (1898), to popular 
books like Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio (1880), Gems of Chinese Literature 
(1884), and Chuang Tzu (1889). But all 
were based alike on a direct Imowledge.of 
the country, people, and language of 
China; and it was truly said, when he 
received the triennial gold medal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1922, that ‘be- 
yond all other living scholars he had 
humanized Chinese studies ’ . He was prob- 
ably the most potent influence in re- 
placing the old English regard for things 
Chinese as merely queer or silly by an 
intelligent perception of the depth and 
beauty of the culture of China ; but he did 
not profess the gifts of the profound and 
minute researcher. 

In private life Giles was punctual and 
methodical, bright in talk and faithful in 
friendship. An old Chinese admirer de- 
scribed him as ‘of the fanatical tjTo> 
always furiously taking sides no matter 
right or \vrong’, and this characteristic 
inevitably involved him in occasional con- 
troversy. 

Giles received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Aberdeen (1897) and 
Oxford (1924) and was twice awarded the 
Prix Stanislas Julien by the French Aca- 
demy, of wliich he was a corresponding 
member (1924) and in which he had him- 
self endowed a prize in 1916. He was twice 
married: first, in 1870 to Catherine Maria 
(died 1882), daughter of Tiiomas Harold 
Fcnn, of Nayland, Suffolk; secondly, in 
1883 to Elise Williamina (died 1921), 
daughter of Alfred Edersheim [q.v.]. By 
his first wife he had six sons and three 
daughters, and one daughter by his 
second. Thx'O of the sons followed Ixim in 
the Chinn service, both reaching the rank 
of consul-general, a third became a distin- 
guished sinologist and keeper of the de- 
partment of oriental printed books and 
manuscripts at the British Museum, and 
j'ct another rose to be a colonel in the 
Royal Engineers. Only the fourth and 
fifth soas survived their father and the 
third daughter predeceased him. Giles 
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died at Cambridge 13 February 1935 in 
his ninetieth year. 

[The Times, 14 February 1935; Cambridge 
Review, 22 February 1935; Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, July 1935 ; Cambridge 
Chronicle, 14 December 1932 ; personal know- 
ledge.] 

GILES, PETER (1860-1935), philo- 
logist and master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, was born at Strichen in the 
district of Buehan, Aberdeenshire, 20 
Oetober 1860, the eldest son of Peter Giles, 
a factor, by his -wife, Margaret Eddie 
Brown, who, on her mother’s side, was of 
Highland descent from Inverness-shire. 
He was educated first at the parish school 
of Strichen. In 1878 he proceeded with 
a bursary to lOng’s College in the vmiver- 
sity of Aberdeen, and in 1882 with a classi- 
cal scholarship to GomoUe and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Here he obtained 
first classes in both parts of the classical 
tripos (1884, 1887) with the star for dis- 
tinction in comparative philology and 
history in part ii ; in the historical tripos 
he was awarded a second class (1885), was 
Browne medallist (1884), and Whewell 
scholar for international law and Light- 
foot scholar for ecclesiastical history 
(1885). In 1887 he was elected a fellow of 
his college, but in 1890 he migrated to 
Emmanuel College as fellow and classical 
tutor. In 1891 he was elected university 
reader in comparative philology, and in 
1911 master of Emmanuel : these posts he 
retained until his death. He was vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University from 
1919 to 1921. 

Giles possessed wide learning, but his 
chief interest was in comparative philo- 
logy, a field at Cambridge in which he 
foUowed John Peile, master of Christ’s 
College [q.v.]. In 1886 at Freiburg (and 
again in 1887 at Leipzig) he attended the 
lectures of Karl Brugmann, who was then 
expoimding the doctrines of the Neo- 
Grammatiker. This led Giles to carry on 
Peile’s work and to produce his main book, 
the Short Manual of Comparative Philology 
for the Use of Classical Students (1895, 2nd 
ed. 1901). In 1888 The Principles of Sound 
and Inflexion as illustrated in the Greek and 
Latin Languages by J. E. King and 
Christopher Cookson had already brought 
the new ideas to England, but Giles’s book- 
was the first to apply them in a ■wider 
surv'ey. He •s\'rote many papers on lin- 
guistic, classical, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects (including several articles for tins 
Dictionahy), wliich are fully enumerated 


in the British Academy memoir. His views 
on linguistics appear most clearly in an 
essay which he contributed to the com- 
memorative volume Darwin and Modern 
Science (edited by A. C. Seward, 1909). 
Much time was devoted to an edition of 
Theocritus in collaboration with Dr. A. B. 
Cook, but pressure of other work, largely 
administrative, in the university as well 
as in the college, caused this to be 
abandoned. 

Giles received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Aberdeen (1903) and 
Harvard (1927), and was elected ah 
honorary fellow of Gon-ville and Caius 
College (1913) and a fellow of the British 
Academy (1927). He married in 1893 
Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas William Dunn, headmaster of 
Bath College, and had one son and four 
daughters, one of whom predeceased her 
father. He died at Cambridge 17 Septem- 
ber 1935. 

A portrait by Alfred Hayward, painted 
in 1934, hangs in Emmanuel College: a 
replica was presented to Giles’s family. 

[R. M. Dawkins, Peter Giles, 1860-1935 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxi, 
1935; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] R. M. Dawkins. 

GILL, (ARTHUR) ERIC (ROWTON) 
(1882-1940), stone-carver, engraver, typo- 
grapher, and author, was bom at Brighton 
22 February 1882, the eldest son and 
second child of Arthur Tidman Gfil, 
minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion, by his -wife. Cicely Rose King. 
He was for seven years a pupil at Arnold 
House, Brighton. In 1897 he moved ■with 
the family to Chichester. He spent two 
years at the Art School there, and the 
planned and ordered city deeply impressed 
, his mind. In 1899 he was articled in 
London to W. D. Caroe [q.v.]. But he 
soon felt distaste for current notions of 
arcliitecture, and in his leisure turned ■with 
relief to lessons in masomy and lettering — 
the latter under Edward Johnston, then 
just beginning the masterly re\’ival of a 
languishing craft. By 1903, ■when he 
abandoned his architect’s ofiice, he was 
proficient enough to earn a li-ving by 
letter-cutting, which was to be a dominant 
interest throughout his life. 

Meanwhile GUI had gone to share John- 
ston’s rooms in Lincoln’s Inn, remaining 
there until liis marriage in 1904 to Mary 
Ethel, daughter of Henry Holding Moore, 
head verger of Chichester Cathedral. He 
now moved ■to Ba'ttersea, thence to 
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Hammersmith, and in 1007 back to Sussex, 
where he settled at Ditcliling. His trade 
was still lettering — stone inscriptions (with 
heraldic emblems on occasion), painted 
signs, drawn or engraved titles for hooks. 
He began engraving in 1906 or 1907. In 
1909 he made his first stone figure, for him 
an experiment, hut for Count Kessler and 
Roger Fry [q.v.], his friends and patrons, 
an eventful achievement which broke mth 
convention by being not modelled but 
carved direct from the stone. He was 
encouraged to continue, and, aided by 
Jlr. Augustus Jolm, held his first exliibi- 
tion in 1911 at the Chenil Gallery, Chelsea. 

Gill’s thought had developed mean- 
while. For the world as he now saw it the 
prime necessity was religion, the rule of 
God ; and there was only one institution 
which professed to rule the whole world 
in God’s name. In February 1913 he was 
received into the Roman Catholic church 
(later he was to become a Dominican ter- 
tiary). In the same year he was commis- 
sioned to carve the Stations of the Cross 
in Westminster Cathedral, an important 
work which occupied him until 1918. He 
exhibited at the Goupil Gallery in 1914, 
and from 1919 onwards executed a num- 
ber of war memorials (village crosses at 
Bisham, Hatting, Trumpington ; lettering 
on a magnificent scale at New College, 
Oxford, 1921 ; a relief of the ‘Dri^’^ng out 
of the Money-changers’ at Leeds Univer- 
sity, 1923). For St. Cuthbert’s church, 
Bradford, he carved another set of Sta- 
tions (1920-1924). During this period he 
was also actively connected -with St. 
Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, for ■which he 
made some of his earliest illustrations, 
while to its periodical. The Game, he con- 
tributed not only engra'vings but essays on 
social matters and on the philosophy of 
art. He also extended his dramng from 
working sketches (always beautiful things 
in themselves) 'to portraits and studies 
from the life. 

In August 1924 Gill left Ditchling for 
Capel-y-lTm in the Black Mountain. For 
the next four years he did little sculpture, 
although this included two of his finest 
works, the colossal torso ‘Mankind’ (1928, 
la'ter acquired by the Tate Gallery) and his 
O'wn favourite work, a ‘Deposition’ in 
black marble (1925, now at the King’s 
School, Canterbury')- An altar-piece for 
Rossall School chapel (1927) remains his 
principal carving in wood. He engraved 
a good deal for the Golden Cockerel Press 
and designed the first two of his ten priirt- 
ing types, ‘Perpetua’ (1925) and ‘Gill 


Sans-serif’ (1927). Gill’s reputation was 
now assured. His lettering in stone, -with 
its impersonal grandeur and its finality, 
■was the noblest that had been seen for 
centuries. His sculpture, mainly in low 
relief but also in the round, was in the 
forefront of modern ■^vork, though more 
different than was commonly recognized 
from that of famous contemporaries, the 
balance and rhythm admired for their o'wn 
sake by connoisseurs being for him the 
mere flowering of rationality in the apt 
expression of an intelligible idea. His 
dra'wings were of great purity and pre- 
cision, and his illustrations reveal an un- 
equalled sense of the nature of a book and 
the proper sympathy between engra'vings 
and tyqie. 

In October 1928 Gill moved 'to Pigotts, 
near High Wycombe. In 1929 he pub- 
lished his first full-length book, Arl-Non- 
sense, a collection of essays, lectures, and 
pamphlets ■writ'tcn since 1918. To the 
next three years belong not only his most 
ambitious illustrations, the ■vivacious 
sequence of ‘Canterbury Talcs’ and his 
masterpiece the ‘Four Gospels’, but also 
his best-kno'wn sculptures, those at Broad- 
casting House. He enriched the practice 
of printing -with five more types and its 
theory with the searching Essay on Typo- 
graphy (1931). 

In 1934 GUI visited Palestine •to carve 
ten panels on the Palestine Museum at 
Jerusalem. Between 1935 and 1938 he 
was chiefly engaged on the great relief of 
the ‘Creation of Adam’ for the League of 
Nations councU haU at Geneva, but found 
time besides for one of his most important 
books. The Necessity of Belief (1930). His 
mastery in the visual arts had long been 
recognized, and about this time was win- 
ning him public honours: he became 
honorary A.R.I.B.A. (1935), A.R.A. 
(1937), and received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Edinburgh University 
(1938). But he now had also a growing 
influence as a penetrating thinker and 
powerful ■writer on the problems of tlic 
modern world. Akin to Ruskin and Morris 
in some regards, he nevertheless drew less 
from them than from W. R. Lctlmby [q .■'[.] 
and Ananda Coomaraswamy, and again 
from Thomist phUosophy and the social 
encyclicals of modem Popes. Against 
puritans he defended the holiness of all 
natural things, against sensualists the pri- 
macy of the spiritual, against emotionalists 
the prerogatives of the intellect. Charac- 
■tcristic theses were: ‘Look after goodnc.ss 
and truth, and bcautj’ ■wUl look after her- 
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self’ ; ‘ In a normal society the artist is not 
a special kind of man, but every man 
is a special kind of artist’ ; ‘The artist is 
the responsible workman’. The concep- 
tion of responsibility indeed coloured his 
whole thought ; and its absence from much 
of modern life was the root of his lifelong 
opposition to commercialism and indus- 
trialism and his later opposition to war. 

Admiring past cidtures, Gill detested 
exploitation of them to veneer and 
romanticize the present. In arcliitecture, 
clotliing, typography he combated pictur- 
esque intrusions and demanded the 
rational and consistent: he took pleasure 
in designing such things as a coin or cap- 
badge or postage stamp or the name-plate 
of a locomotive in conformity with the 
nature and use of each. In 1938 he col- 
laborated with a professional architect in 
b uildin g a church at Gorleston-on-Sea, 
planned round a central altar and with 
arches crossed to make an octagon — an 
impressive experiment which with longer 
life he might have developed far. 

The year 1940 foimd Gill husied with 
writing, lecturing, and the carving of a 
reredos for a chapel in Westminster 
Cathedral. But an affection of the lungs 
which had long been troubling him forced 
him to enter Harefleld hospital near Ux- 
bridge, and there he died 17 November, 
survived by his wife and their son and 
three daughters. He was buried in the 
village churchyard at Speen, Buckingham- 
shire. 

Gill’s Autobiography, published just 
afterwards, took its place forthwith among 
English classics. It includes a self-portrait 
(1927) and two photo^aphs. Another 
self-portrait accompanies Mr. James 
Laver’s study of Gill in Portraits in Oil 
and Vinegar (1925), and Artwork, Auturnn 
1930, has a water-colour portrait by David 
Jones. 

[Eric Gill, Autobiography, 1940 ; Letters of 
Eric Gill, edited by Walter Shewring, 1948 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Walter Shewring. 

GILMOUR, Sir JOHN, second baronet, 
of Lundin and Montrave (1876-1940), 
politician, was born at Montrave in the 
parish of Scoonie, Fife, 27 May 1876, the 
second, but eldest sur^wng, son of (Sir) 
Jolm Gilmour, first baronet (whom he 
succeeded in 1920), by his wife, Henrietta, 
second daughter of Da\’id Gilmour, of 
Quebec. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Glenalmond, Edinburgh University, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Gilmour began his lengthy career of 
public service as an officer of the Fife and 
Forfar Yeomanry during the South Afri- 
can war, in wliich he served with distinc- . 
tion, and as an administrator in 1901, 
being a member of the county coimcil of 
Fife until 1910. He unsuccessfully con- 
tested East Fife in 1906, as imionist candi- 
date, in opposition to H. H. Asquith, the 
sitting member. In January 1910 he 
entered parliament as member for East 
Renfrewslure, holding the seat until 1918, 
when he transferred to the PoUok division 
of Glasgow, for which constituency he sat 
until his death. Gilmour’s parliamentary 
duties were interrupted by service in the 
field, where he was awarded the D.S.O. 
(with bar). However, his appointment in 
1919 as Scottish unionist whip gave a pros- 
pect of higher responsibilities when his 
party should return to power. He retained 
the post until 1922, and held it again in 
1924. In 1921 he was appointed a junior 
lord of the Treasury, in 1922 was sworn 
of the Privy Council, and in 1924 became 
secretary for Scotland,, the status of the 
office being raised to a secretaryship of 
state in 1926. This office he held until 
1929. IVhen the all-party government 
came into power in 1931 Gilmour became 
minister of agriculture and fisheries. In 
1932 he was transferred to the Home 
Office, and held the position of home 
secretary until he relinquished it in 1935, 
when he was appointed G.C.V.O. His 
next, and last, office was that of minister 
of shipping, which he held from 1930 until 
his death the next year. 

In 1937, during the interval between 
his tenure of the Home Office and of 
the Ministry of Shipping, Gilmour pre- 
sided over a departmental committee 
appointed to inquire into the organization 
of the various Scottish departments of 
government. Tlie reorganization of these 
departments in 1939 followed upon the 
recommendations of his committee. 

As the owner of a considerable landed 
estate and a noted breeder of stock, GO- 
mour had a deep interest in agriculture 
and practical knowledge of it. He was 
master of the Fife foxhoimds from 1902 
to 1906, captain of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club at St. Andrews in 1927, and a 
brigadier of the Royal Company of Archers 
(Iving’s Bodyguard for Scotland). From 
1926 to 1929 he was lord rector of Edin- 
burgh University, and he received the 
freedom of the cities of Edinburgh and 
Dundee in 1928 and of Glasgow in 1929. 

In 1938 and 1939 he was lord high 
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commissioner of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, of which Church 
he was a loyal and devoted member. 

Gilmour was twice married: first, in 
1902 to Mary Louise (died 1919), eldest 
daughter of Edward Tiley Lambert, of 
TeUiam Court, Battle, Sussex, and had 
one son and one daughter; secondly, in 
1920 to Violet Agnes, youngest daughter 
of Edward Tiley Lambert, and had one 
daughter. He died in London 30 March 
1940, and was succeeded as tliird baronet 
by his son, John Edward (born 1912). 

Gilmour had most of the qualities which 
make the good administrator. He pos- 
sessed a sound judgement, was quick to 
grasp the essentials of a problem, had 
power of decision and tenacity of purpose. 
Fluency of speech and unlimited courage 
made him an effective debater. Although 
a strong party man, he was devoid of 
bitterness and was popular with members 
of all parties. Mdien, therefore, Scotland 
regained its secretarysliip of state, wliich 
had been in abeyance since 1746, members 
of both Houses of Parliament combined 
to mark the occasion by the presentation 
of Gilmour’s portrait, finely painted by 
James Gutlurie, to the Scottish Office, 
where it now hangs. 

[The Times, 1 April 1940 ; personal know- 
ledge.] John LAjrn. 

GIROUARD, Sir (EDOUARD) 
PERCY (CRANlVBbL) (1807-1932), raU- 
way engineer and colonial administrator, 
was born at Montreal 26 January 1867. 
He was of French Canadian origin, the son 
of Ddsire Girouard [q.v.], a judge of the 
High Court of Canada, by his second wife, 
Essie, daughter of Joseph Cranwill. He 
was educated privately and at the Royal 
Military College of Canada, Kingston, 
Ontario, and in 1880 took up engineering 
in the service of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. , In 1888 he received a commission 
in the Royal Engineers, and from 1890 to 
1895 was railway traffic manager at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woobvich. In 1890 he was 
seconded to the Egyptian army, and as 
director of the Sudan railways (1890- 
1898) played an important part in Kit- 
chener’s conquest of the Sudan. He served 
wth the Dongola Expeditionary Force in 
1896, was mentioned in dispatches, and 
received the brevet of major and the 
D.S.O. In 1808 he was appointed president 
of the Egyptian Railway and Telegraph 
Administration, and, on the outbreak 
of the South African war, director of 
railways for the South African Field 


Force, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, being promoted brevet-colonel in 
1904. Never before the South African 
campaign had a British army been re- 
quired to control a vast network of rail- 
ways, largely through hostile country, and 
with innumerable columns or other de- 
tached forces using it as a base along many 
thousands of miles. An accoimt of the 
manner in which this task was carried out 
is given by Girouard liimself in his History 
of the Raibvays during the War in South 
Africa, 1899-1902 (1903). 

In 1900 Girouard was appointed 
K.C.M.G., and on the conclusion of the 
war in 1902 was nominated commissioner 
of railways in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, a position which he resigned 
in 1904. On returning home he became 
staff officer to the cliief engineer at Chat- 
ham, and in 1900 assistant-quartermaster- 
general, Western Command. In 1907 he 
was appointed to succeed Sir Frederick 
(later Lord) Lugard as high commissioner, 
and in 1908 as governor, of Northern 
Nigeria. In this vast new territory there 
were then no railways and Girouard’s first 
concern was to plan and supervise the 
construction of a line from Baro on the 
Niger to Kano, the principal city of 
Northern Nigeria. This line of 350 miles 
was subsequently extended to the tin 
fields of the Bauchi Plateau and to the 
seaports of Lagos and Port Harcourt. The 
railway lias been a governing factor in 
the development of Nigeria and has been 
described as ‘the cheapest, most rapid, 
and in every way the most satisfactoty 
line in tropical Africa’ (Lord Lugard in 
The Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa, p. 448). 

Girouard also took a keen interest in 
the conditions of land tenure in Northern 
Nigeria and it was due to his initiative 
that the Northern Nigeria lands commit- 
tee was constituted in London in 1908, 
followed by legislation which virtually 
nationalized the lands of Northern Nigeria 
and provided a model for land policy in 
other African territories. His further pro- 
posals for instituting a system of Land 
taxation were subsequently rejected in 
favour of an income-tax. 

In native administnition Girouard was 
a faitliful follower of the principlc.s of 
‘indirect rule’ laid down by Lugard. These 
he applied and developed, both in Nigeria 
and in the British East Afric.a Protecto- 
rate, to which he was transferred as 
governor in 1009. These principles arc 
well summarized by him in the 1009-1010 
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Colonial Report for the British East Africa 
Protectorate, and Lugard observed that 
few had shown greater insight into prob- 
lems of native administration than 
Girouard. 

In 1912 Girouard resigned his governor- 
ship and became a director of the Elswick 
works of Armstrong, Whitworth & com- 
pany. In 1915 he was appointed director- 
general of munitions supply, but resigned 
in 1917 in order to return to Elswick. He 
married in 1903 Mary Gwendolen (died 
1916), only daughter of Sir Richard Solo- 
mon [q.v.], and had one son. The mar- 
riage was dissolved in 1915. He died in 
London 26 September 1932. 

[The Times, 27 September 1932; A. C. 
Bums, History of Nigeria, 3rd ed. 1942; 
C. W. J. Orr, The Making of Northern Nigeria, 
1911 ; JI. Perham, Native Administration in 
Nigeria, 1937 ; Lord Lugard, The Dual Man- 
date in British Tropical Africa, 1922 ; Colonial 
Reports for Nigeria, 1907-1909, and Colonial 
Reports for the British East Africa Protectorate, 
1909-1912.] C. K. Meek. 

GLAZEBROOK, Sir RICHARD TET- 
LEY (1854-1935), physicist, was bom at 
West Derby, Liverpool, 18 September 
1854, the eldest son of Nicholas Smith 
Glazebrook, surgeon, by his wife, Sarah 
Anne, second daughter of Richard Tetley, 
also of Liverpool. He was cousin of M. G. 
Glazebrook [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Dulwich College, Liverpool College, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
elected a scholar in 1875 and a fellow in 
1877. He graduated as fifth -wrangler in 
the mathematical tripos of 1876, and at 
once began to study physics imder James 
Clerk Maxwell [q.v.] and to carry out 
researches on the theory of light in the 
Cavendish laboratory. Wien J. IV. Strutt, 
third Lord Rayleigh [q.v.], succeeded Clerk 
Maxwell as Cavendish professor of experi- 
men-tal physics in 1880, Glazebrook and 
(Sir) Napier Shaw both became demon- 
stra-tors and later lecturers, -with particular 
responsibility for the -teaching of practical 
physics. In 1883 Glazebrook was ap- 
poin-ted secretary of a British Association 
commi-ttee on electrical standards, and, 
following Rayleigh, carried out many 
accurate measurements. In 1891 he be- 
came assistant director of the Cavendish 
laboratory. 

In 1895 Glazebrook became senior bur- 
sar of Trinity College and, as such, showed 
much business ability. In 1898 he left 
Cambridge in order to assume the office of 
principal of University College, Liverpool, i 


and in the next year was appointed the 
first director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, then being formed under the 
management of the Royal Society. In 
that institution he foimd his -fane field of 
work, to the benefit of science and of the 
nation in both peace and war. 

The laboratory was placed in Bushy 
House, Teddington, the groimd floor being 
fi-tted for experiments and the upper floors 
being made into a residence for the direc- 
-tor. The laboratory space was, of course, 
quite inadequate, and Glazebrook’s first 
task was to secure extension, which short- 
age of funds made difficult. In planning 
the work, priority was given to the con- 
struction of uni-ts and standards, needed 
for both science and industry. The experi- 
ments of Rayleigh and Glazebrook, at 
Cambridge, formed a basis for electrical 
measuremen-ts, while thermometry was 
[later on transferred from Kew Observa- 
jtory. Many other branches of physics 
were taken up during the first few years, 
and in 1908 (Sir) Alfred Yarrow [q.v.] pre- 
sented a large tank for experiments on 
models of ships, experiments which soon 
gave much help to the shipbuilding 
industry. 

In 1909 R. B. (later Lord) Haldane 
[q.v.], then secretary of state for -war, 
asked the laboratory to undertake re- 
search in aeronautics, and the prime 
minister appointed an ad-visory commit-tee 
on that subject. Thus was initiated the 
work to which Glazebrook devoted so 
much time and energy during his director- 
ship and after his retirement. At the 
laboratory -wind-tunnels were erected in 
which experiments on models of aero- 
planes could be made in currents of air. 
Alathematical and experimental studies of 
the conditions of stability were carried 
out, to enable designers -to plan aeroplanes 
that would fly steadily. This work was 
largely responsible for the superiority of 
British aircraft in the early days of the 
war of 1914-1918. 

Another generous gift, this time from 
Sir J. C. Wemher [q.v.] in 1910, made 
possible a building for metallurgy. Delay 
was caused to this and other developments 
by a serious attack of typhoid fever which 
kept Glazebrook away from the labora- 
tory for several montlis. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 at first 
dislocated the work of the laboratopr, 
which was deprived of a quarter of its 
staff. But new demands for research soon 
arose; the stability results had to be 
adapted to fresh -types of aeroplane as 
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they came forward, and gauges for the 
manufacture of mimitions had to be tested 
for accuracy. Apparatus, formerly ob- 
tained from Germany, had to be examined, 
tested, and put into manufacture, and 
countless other applications of science had 
to be fitted into the war effort. As 
director, Glazebrook was responsible for 
the general supervision of aU this work, 
and it is generally agreed that he did it 
supremely well. 

Glazebrook reached the age limit in 
1919 and retired. He had then done a fuU 
life’s work; other men would have been 
content to rest, but Glazebrook filled his 
remaining years with endless activities. 
From 1920 to 1923 he was Zaharoff pro- 
fessor of aviation at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology and director of 
the aeronautics department, and there- 
after remained chairman of the aeronauti- 
cal research committee, which in particular 
investigated aeroplane engines, greatly 
improving their reliability. He became a 
member of the statutory commission for 
the university of Cambridge in 1924, and 
was for a time chairman of a Home Office 
committee on the lighting of factories and 
workshops. He was also chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Physical Laboratory from 1925 to 1932, 
and did much good work for the Royal 
Society, of which he was elected a fellow 
in 1882 and was foreign secretary from 
1926 to 1929 ; the society awarded him the 
Hughes medal in 1909 and a Royal medal 
in 1931. He received the gold medal of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society in 1933. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1910, and after 
being knighted in 1917, K.C.B. in 1920 
and K.C.V.O. in 1934. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon him by the univer- 
sities of Manchester, Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Heidelberg. His chief recreations 
were climbing in the Alps during his 
annual holiday, and golf at other times. 

On his retirement from the National 
Physical Laboratory Glazebrook returned 
to live for a time at Cambridge, but most 
of his work was then in London and he 
found he must follow it. First he moved 
to Nottrng Hill Gate, but in 1924 he built 
himself a house at Limpsfield Common, 
Sirrrey. 

Glazebrook combined scientific know- 
ledge and ability wth business sagacity, 
soimd judgement of men, and general 
mental vigour. He was one of the fore- 
most figures in the world of science in his 
time. Withal he had a kindly, lovable 
nature, and was held in affectionate regard 


by his many friends. He married in 1883 
FS:ances Gertrude, daughter of John Wil- 
liam Atkinson, of Leeds. They had one 
son and three daughters. He died at 
Limpsfield Common 15 December 1935. 

A bas-relief of Glazebrook by John E. 
Cluysenaar is at the National Physical 
Laboratory. His portrait in oils (1919) 
by his cousin Hugh de T. Glazebrook was 
presented to him by the staff when he 
retired. He left it to Lady Glazebrook for 
life, with reversion to the laboratory. 

[The Times, 17 December 1935; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 6, 
December 1930 (portrait) ; Proceedings of the 
Physical Society, vol. xlviii, 1930; personal 
knowledge.] W. C. D. DAstPinn. 

GLENAVY, first Baron (1851-1931), 
Irish la\vyer and politician. [See Casip- 
BEI.I., James Henry Mussen.] 

GODLEY, (JOHN) ARTHUR, first 
Baron ICilbracken (1847-1932), cirtl 
servant, was bom in London 17 June 
1847, the eldest child and only son of the 
politician John Robert Godlcy [q.v.], of 
Killegar, co. Leitrim, by his wife, Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Charles Wynne 
Griffith-Wynne, of Voelas, Denbighshire, 
and Cefnarnlwch, Carnarvonshire. He was 
i a first cousin of A. D. Godley [q.v.]. He 
was educated at Radley (1857-1801) and 
afterwards at Rugby, under Frederick 
Temple [q.v.]. In 1806 he went, as an 
exhibitioner, to Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he gained a reputation as a brilliant 
classical scholar. He was awarded a first 
class in classical moderations (1808) but 
was prevented by illness from entering for 
literae humaniores. He won the Hertford 
(1868) and the Ireland (1870) scliolarships, 
and the chancellor’s Latin verse (1807), 
the Gaisford Greek verse (1809), and the 
Galsford Greek prose p870) prizes. On 
lea^ing Oxford he studied law for a short 
time, but in 1872 he was appointed assis- 
tant private secretary to Gladstone, who 
was then prime minister, and held this 
post until the fall of the liberal govern- 
ment in 1874. Gladstone was struck with 
his abilities, and nortnthstanding the 
difference in age and, later, on certain 
political questions, a warm and lasting 
fricndsliip was established between the 
two men. On Gladstone’s retirement from 
the leadership of the liberal party, Godlcy 
acted as private secretary to Lord Gran- 
■sillc [q.v.]; he had already resumed his 
legal studies, and he won the Eldon law 
scholarship in 1874 and was c.alled to the 
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bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1876, but never 
practised. From 1874 to 1881 he was a 
fellow of Hertford College. On Gladstone’s 
return to power in 1880, Godley was re- 
called, this time as his principal private 
secretary. In 1882 he was made a com- 
missioner of inland revenue, and in 1883 
succeeded Sir Louis Mallet [q.v.] as per- 
manent under-secretary of state for India. 
In the words of a colleague, ‘he set him- 
self to mould the comparatively juvenile 
Office, to reform and simphfy its pro- 
cedure, and to establish its efficiency on 
a firm basis. It is not too much to say 
that the India Office, as it was known in 
later years, was largely his creation.’ In 
the course of the twenty-sis years during 
which he held office, Godley’s recognized 
experience and judgement gave him a 
position of imusual influence; this was 
increased by great charm of manner, wit, 
and powers of expression, both in speech 
and in witing. He was appointed C.B. in 
1882, K.C.B. in 1893, and G.C.B. in 1908. 
On his retirement in 1909 he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron ICilbracken, of 
IQUegar. 

Godley was a devoted Rugbeian, and 
served for thirty years (1902-1932) as 
chairman of the governing body. He was 
also a trustee of the British Museum and 
a director of the P. and O. and other com- 
panies. He was elected to an honorary 
fellowship at Hertford College in 1910 and 
at Balliol in 1912. In 1931 he published 
his Reminiscences. After his retirement he 
joined the conservative party, but took 
little part in public affairs, save for his 
membership in 1913 of the royal commis- 
sion on Indian finance and currency. He 
died at Summerfleld House, near Malvern, 
27 June 1932. 

Godley married in 1871 Sarah (died 
1921), oMy daughter of Sir Walter Charles 
James, second baronet, afterwards first 
Lord Northbourne, and had two sons, the 
younger of whom died in childhood, and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom pre- 
deceased her father. He was succeeded as 
second baron by his elder son, Hugh Jolm 
(bom 1877). 

There is a portrait of Kilbracken by 
R. E. Morrison at Rugby. 

[Reminiscences of Lord KUbracken, 1931 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Eveline C. Godley. 

GOLDS MID -MONTEFIORE, 
CLAUDE JOSEPH (1858-1938), Jewish 
biblical scholar and philanthropist. [See 
Montefiore.] 


GOODENOUGH, FREDERICK 
CRAUFURD (1866-1934), banker, was 
born in Calcutta 28 July 1866, the third 
son of Frederick Addington Goodenough, 
of Calcutta, by his wife, Mary Lambert. 
He was grandson of Edmund Goodenough, 
headmaster of Westminster School and 
later dean of Wells, and great-grandson of 
Samuel Goodenough, bishop of Carlisle 
[qq.v.]. Frederick Goodenough was edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Zurich Univer- 
sity. He studied law, served his articles, 
and was admitted a solicitor. He entered 
the Hudson’s Bay Company as assistant 
secretary and subsequently joined the 
Union Bank of London in the same capa- 
city. He was appointed secretary of Bar- 
clay & company. Ltd., on its incorporation 
as a joint stock company in 1896, and in 
1903 became general manager. In 1913 
he was elected to a seat on the board and 
was appointed chairman in 1917. 

Goodenough, judged by any standard, 
adorned a generation rich in men of dis- 
tinction in banking and finance. Possessed 
of great determination, ivith a clear grasp 
of affairs and administrative ability of a 
high order, he was admirably equipped to 
mould and shape the bank of which he 
was the chief architect and which, indeed, 
was the ruling passion of his working life. 
He saw it as a great national institution 
far transcending the stereotyped concep- 
tion of a business enterprise, and so he 
made it. A convinced imperialist, he 
grasped the need for an Empire bank and, 
in spite of a good deal of head-shaking — 
not always Idndly — amongst his contem- 
poraries in the City, pressed forward with 
his project for the formation of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) 
which was to confoimd aU the gloomy 
prognostications of its detractors and to 
vindicate in the most brilliant way the 
vision and faith of its author. 

Tile heavy and insistent calls of a life 
devoted to business, and the handicap of 
poor eyesight, did not prevent Good- 
enough from rendering his full measure of 
service in public and charitable work. He 
was a member of the Council of India from 
1918 to 1930; he was joint treasurer of 
Westminster Hospital ; and for his services 
to Oxford University, notably in con- 
nexion with the Bodleian Library appeal, 
he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
in 1933. The deep sincerity of his belief 
in the Empire and his admiration for Ox- 
ford led him to the task of founding in 
1930 London House, a hall of residence 
in London chiefly for Dominion students 
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in the metropolis. His object was to 
create bonds of friendship bet\veen this 
country and the British Commonwealth 
and Empire and to bring to London some- 
thing of the aroma of the older univer- 
sity. In this characteristieally bold and 
imaginative projeet his coneern for the 
cause of education achieved its highest 
expression, but he also gave it practical 
effect in other spheres : he was a governor 
of the Charterhouse foundation and a 
member of the governing body of the 
sehool, and he was a vice-president of 
the Institute of Bankers in the acthdties 
of whieh he took a lively interest. 

Apart from all the preoceupations of 
business and public life, Goodenough’s 
heart lay in the peace of the English 
coimtry-side. His was no formal attach- 
ment, but a familiar love of the rural set- 
ting, its work, its interests, and its ways. 
But even the quietude of country life with 
its measured tread did not deflect him 
from exercising to the full the driving 
force at his command. Many years before 
his time, the vicissitudes of fortime had 
led to the loss of landed estate at Filldns 
in Oxfordshire held by earlier generations 
of the family, and for the restoration of 
these properties Goodenough devoted ! 
patient endeavour during a large part of 
his lifetime. He accomplished his purpose 
and had the well-merited satisfaction of 
enjojdng possession for the last seventeen 
years of his life. 

Goodenough’skeen interest in agriculture 
made him a worthy champion in its cause 
at a time when the public consciousness of 
the significance of this, the greatest of all 
British industries, had not been awakened. 

A commanding figure, Goodenough was 
a formidable man to meet, but behind the 
stem exterior there lay a charm of manner, 
and the young bank clerk who approached 
him wth trepidation found his fears 
allayed by a disarming smile, which was 
all the more prized because it was rare 
and fleeting. But throughout liis life, 
strict disciplinarian though he was, he was 
animated by a desire to help others ; and 
many of the yoimgcr generation of his 
time have cause to be grateful to him for 
his helping hand and his sound advice. 

Goodenough married in 1898 Maive, 
fifth daughter of Nottidge Charles Mac- 
namara, F.R.C.S., of Calcutta and London, 
and had three sons and two darjghters, the 
younger of whom predeceased her father. 
He died in London after a brief illness 
1 September 1934. 

[Personal knowledge.] K. Fisucn. 


GORDON, CHARLES WILLIAM 
(1860-1937), divine, and author \mder the 
pseudonym of Ralph Connor, was bom 
at Indian Lands, Glengarrj’’ county, On- 
tario, 13 September 1800, the fourth of 
the six sons of Daniel Gordon, a Free 
Church minister who had emigrated to 
Canada from Blair Atholl, by his wife, 
Mary Robertson. He was educated at 
public schools, the high school at St. 
klary’s, Ontario, and at the imiversity of 
Toronto, where he graduated in 1883. He 
then taught for a year and a half at the 
high school at Chatham, Western Ontario, 
before entering ICnox College, Toronto. 
After graduating there in 1887 he spent 
a further year studying theology at Edin- 
burgh University ; he was ordained in 1890 
to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
and carried on missionary work among 
miners and lumbermen in the Rocky 
Motmtains. After raising money in Great 
Britain for western missions (1893-1894), 
he settled down in 1894 as minister of 
St. Stephen’s church, Winnipeg, where he 
remained imtU 1930. During part of the 
war of 1914—1918 he acted first as chaplain 
to the 43rd Cameron Highlanders and 
later as a senior chaplain in Flanders. In 
i 1917 he served on a special commission 
j sent by the British and Canadian govern- 
ments to the United States of America to 
present the Allied riew of the war, and in 
1918 on a special commission from the 
Canadian government to Great Britain. 
He returned to Canada in 1919. In 1921 
he was elected moderator of the general 
assembly of the Presbj’tcrian Church of 
Canada and helped to form in 1925 the 
United Church of Canada. He was ap- 
pointed C.M.G. in 1935 and he received 
honorary degrees from Glasgow Univer- 
sity and from Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. He married in 1899 Helen, 
daughter of the Rev. John King, of Mani- 
toba College, Winnipeg, and had one son 
and six daughters. He died at Winnipeg 
31 October 1937. 

Gordon published liis first book, J3fach 
Rock, in 1898, and as ’‘Ralph Connor’ 
beeame the ‘best-seller’ among Canadian 
authors. He records in his atitobiography. 
Postscript to Adventure (1938), that two of 
his early booles. The Shtj Pilot (1899) and 
The Man from Glengarry (1901), reached 
a sale of over five million copies. He odds 
modestly (in a book which is perhaps not 
excessively modest) : ‘ I have often tried to 
analyse the reaction upon my mind of this 
unique experience. ... I have attempted 
to explain this reception by a variety of 
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reasons: Black Bock and Slcy Pilot gave 
an authentic picture of life in the great 
and wonderful new country in Western 
Canada, rich in colour . . . the buffalo and 
his hunters . . . the land of the trapper . . . 
the Mounted Police, and that virile [sic] 
race of men and women. . . . The pictures 
were from personal experience. Another 
cause . . . and a very influential one . . . 
was the fact that though in Action form 
they possess a definitely religious motif. 
. . . And it was this religious motif that 
started that vast host of religious folk who 
up to this time had regarded novel-reading 
as a doubtful indulgence for Christian 
people.’ 

Besides the four books mentioned Gor- 
don wrote twenty-nine others, chiefly 
novels and devotional works, but he never 
again reached the level of his early years. 
He himself admits that he hardly at- 
tempted literary stjde or form. His recur- 
ring theme is that every human being has 
some good characteristics; his heroes are 
shown working miraculous ‘conversions’ 
through understanding this simple fact. 
His own popularity as yoxmg preacher, 
army chaplain, and conciliator in labour 
disputes probably sprang from a like sim- 
plicity. He is sensational, superficial, 
romantic. In his earlier hooks, recalling 
what he had seen and heard in youth, he 
can vividly describe fights in lumber 
camps, horse-racing, college football 
games, and log-driving. These are still 
popular children’s books. 

[C. W. Gordon, Postscript to Adventure: the 
Autobiography of Ralph Connor (with a preface 
by his son, J. K. Gordon), 1938 ; V. B. 
Rhodenizer, A Handbook of Canadian Litera- 
ture, Ottawa, 1930.] C^uilton St.vnley. 

GORDON, JOHN CAIMPBELL, 
seventh Eabi, of Aberdeen and first 
Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair 
(1847-1934), statesman, was born in Edin- 
burgh 3 August 1847, the third and 
youngest son of George John James 
Hamilton-Gordon, fifth Earl of Aberdeen, 
by his wife, Mary, second daughter of 
George Baillie, of Jerviswoode, of a family 
well knotvn in Covenanting annals. His 
childhood was spent largely in the Ranger’s 
House, Blackheath, and after studying at 
St. Andrews University he finished Iris 
education at University College, Oxford. 

Four successive deatlis between 1860 
and 1870 brought Gordon unexpectedlj' to 
the peerage. (He changed his name back 
from Hamilton-Gordon in 1900.) His 
grandfather, the prime minister, George 


Hamilton-Gordon [q.v.], the fourth earl, 
died in 1860, his father in 1864; in 1868 
he lost his second brother by a rifle acci- 
dent, while in 1870 his eldest brother, an 
adventiuous young man with a passion 
for the sea, was swept overboard while 
working in the American mercantile 
marine under an assumed name. It was 
not until 1872 that the youngest brother’s 
succession to the title was confirmed. A 
regular attendant thenceforth at the House 
of Lords, in 1878, after his marriage, 
he voted against Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment over the Afghan war. He became 
a constant hberal and in 1879 was one 
of the party at Lord Rosebery’s house at 
Dalmeny for Gladstone’s first Midlothian 
campaign. Appointment as lord-lieutenant 
of Aberdeenshire in 1880 was followed in 
1886 by an offer, which was accepted, to 
go to Dublin as lord-lieutenant, a task 
requiring courage as the memory of the 
Pheenix Park miu-ders was stiU fresh. One 
of his first acts was to renew relations with 
the lord mayor and corporation of Dublin, 
and shortly afterwards he and Lady Aber- 
deen travelled through the disturbed 
southern counties. On the defeat of the 
government in 1886, a great demonstra- 
tion of affection and regret at their de- 
parture revealed the impression which 
they had made during their six months’ 
stay at Dublin Castle. 

In 1893, after the retmrn of the liberals 
to office, Aberdeen went to Canada as 
governor-general. The five years’ term 
was at first not easy, being marked by 
three changes in the premierslup in two 
years, hut with the victory of (Sir) Wilfred 
Laurier [q.v.] in 1895 tension was relaxed. 
Aberdeen returned home in 1898, and in 
1906 he was appointed once more to the 
lord-lieutenancy at Dublin, this time for 
the longest term in its history. For nine 
years he laboured for a better imder- 
standing between the two countries, and 
his efforts seemed to he bearing fruit. 
Royal visits in 1907 and 1911 were of 
good omen, and when the home rule bUl 
became law in 1914 and Aberdeen’s im- 
p'ending retirement was announced, very 
numerous requests for an extension of his 
term were received from towns and other 
influential quarters, and a leading Irish 
member of parliament wrote that he had 
converted the lord-lieutenancy from a 
hateful into a popular institution and had 
thereby strengthened loyalty to the throne. 
On his retirement in 1915 he was advanced • 
a step in the peerage as Marquess of Aber- 
deen and Temair (gazetted in 1916). 
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From early days Aberdeen had been 
interested in social welfare, and in 1874 
he had served on a royal commission on 
railway accidents (he had a lifelong in- 
terest in railway matters) and had helped 
to bring to light the excessive hours 
worked by railwaymen; later he took 
part in a similar inquiry into loss of life 
at sea. Ably seconded in this side of his 
work by Lady Aberdeen, he put into effect 
several new ideas for the welfare of the 
farmers and labourers at Haddo House 
and the House of Cromar, which he built 
at Tarland, near Abo 3 me. The general 
tendency of the time was to combine small 
holdings into larger farms ; but in 1920 he 
was able to say that during his fifty years 
as laird the holdings on his estates had 
increased from 935 to 958 and that 588 
houses had been built. Another successful 
venture was evening classes for farm ser- 
vants. This work in Aberdeenshire alter- 
nated with such efforts as the founding of 
the London Playing Fields Society and 
unceasing political and religious work. 
He was in constant association ■with the 
seventh Lord Shaftesbury [q.v.] and later 
with Henry Drummond [q.v.]. 

Aberdeen had three sons and two 
daughters; the younger daughter died in 
infancy and the yoimgest son was killed 
in a motor-car accident in 1909. The elder 
daughter married John Sinclair, after- 
wards first Lord Pentland [q.v.]. In 1920 
he handed over the management of his 
Haddo estates -to liis heir. Lord Haddo, 
and spent the remainder of his life at the 
House of Cromar, where he died 7 March 
1934. He was succeeded as eighth carl and 
second marquess by his eldest son, George 
(bom 1879). 

Aberdeen was sworn of the Pri'vy Coun- 
cil in 1886, was appointed G.C.M.G. in 
1886, K.T. in 1906, and G.C.V.O. in 1911. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the universities of Aberdeen and 
Oxford and by numerous universities in 
Canada and the United States of America. 
He served as lord high commissioner of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland from 1881 to 1885 and again in 
1915. He was elected an honorary fellow 
of University College, Oxford, in 1932 and 
was lord rector of St. Andrews University 
from 1913 to 1916. 

In 1877 Lord Aberdeen married ISH- 
BEL MARIA MABJORIBANKS (1857- 
1939), bom in London 14 Jlarch 1857, the 
youngast daughter of Sir Dudley Coults 
Marjoribanlcs, aftcnv.ards first Lord 
Tweedmouth, by his wife, Isabella, eldest 


daughter of Sir James Weir Hogg [q.v.] 
and sister of Quintin Hogg [q.v.]. Her 
character and ideals were moulded by her 
mother, whose influence was the strongest 
in her life. Educated privately, she 
entered upon her adult life with the en- 
do'wment of a liberal education and a sense 
of social responsibility. In her home she 
came into contact with many great politi- 
cal and religious leaders, of whom Glad- 
stone impressed himself most strongly on 
her mind, and she was early inspired to 
devote herself 'to religious and humani- 
tarian pursuits. She became a devoted 
and ardent liberal and, in later years, 
president of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tions both in England and in Scotland. 
After her extremely happy marriage, ‘We 
Twa’ became the affectiona'te synon 5 un 
for married felicity and abounding social 
service. The home of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen became, wherever it was, the 
centre of generous hospitality and the 
birthplace of fraitful enterprises. One of 
the earliest of these was the Haddo House 
Association, developing later into the On- 
ward and Upward Association. Beginning 
as an educational and recreational projert 
for the tenants of the Aberdeenshire 
estates, it soon extended its membership 
throughout Great Britain and the Domi- 
nions. During her husband’s first lord- 
lieutenancy, the setting up of cottage and 
village industry under the Irish Industries 
Association, the Women’s National Health 
Association, founded in 1907, ■\vith its 
pioneer work for mother and child welfare, 
a remarkably successful crusade against 
■tuberculosis, and the exliibitions of town 
and country planning, all owed much to 
her energy and guidanec, and she con- 
■tributed in a marked degree to the gro^nth 
of confidence among the Irish people in 
the in^tentions of the British government. 
In Canada the same vigour was e^vident. 
Not only did she institute a Dominion- 
■wide health service by the foundation in 
1898 of the Victorian Order of Nurses, but 
she came into close contact with two 
movcmcn^ts which were thereafter to hold 
her affection : the Red Cross Society and 
the National Council of Women. In 1893 
she was elected president of the Inter- 
national Council of Women (formed at 
Washington in 1888), and almost immedi- 
ately she became its acloiowledgcd leader. 
Under her guidance its efforts wCTe 
directed to the improvement of the social 
and economic position of women and the 
promotion of peace. She was the leader 
and spokesman of a deputation of the 
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coiincil to a meeting of the League of 
Nations commission at the Peace Con- 
ference of Versailles in 1919 and she suc- 
cessfully advocated the opening of all 
posts on the secretariat of the League of 
Nations to women on equal terms with 
men. At the jubilee celebrations of the 
movement, held in Edinburgh in 1938, 
tribute was paid by representative men 
and women of many lands to the inspira- 
tion of her leadership which had brought 
the International Coxmcil to a place of 
power and influence. 

Many honours, British and foreign, were 
bestowed on Lady Aberdeen. She was one 
of the first women to benominated a justice 
of the peace. In 1931 she was appointed 
G.B.B., and she received the honorary 
degree of LL.D, from Aberdeen University 
and the Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. In 1928 she received an honom 
which she perhaps esteemed as highly as 
any, the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. 

Lady Aberdeen’s activities were never 
allowed to interfere with her domestic 
duties. She entered fully and intimately 
into the upbringing of her children. A 
woman of deep religious conviction , she felt 
herseK under divine guidance in all her 
undertakings. To the end of her life she 
maintained vigour of mind and body ; she 
died at Aberdeen 18 April 1939, and was 
buried in the cemetery at Haddo House. 

There is a portrait of Lord Aberdeen by 
Charles Furse at Dublin Castle, another, 
by James Sant, at Haddo House, and a 
third, by Baron Barnekow, in the Town 
and County- Hall, Aberdeen. A cartoon 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 6 
February 1902. 

[The Times, 8 March 1934 and 19 April 
1939; Lord and Lady Aberdeen, We Ttoo, 
1925, and More Cracks xviih We Ttea, 1929; 
Lady Aberdeen, Musings of a Scottish Granny, 
1936, and Through Canada vdth a Kodak, 
1892; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] G. F. Basbouh. 

Matthew Uhxe Bauid. 

GORE, CHARLES (1853-1932), bishop 
successively of Worcester, Birmingham, 
and Oxford, the youngest son of Charles 
Alexander Gore (son of the second Earl of 
Arran), conunissioner of woods and forests, 
by his wife. Lady Augusta Lavinia Pris- 
cilla, second daughter of John William 
Ponsonby, fourth Earl of Bessborough 
[q.v.], and widow of William Thomas 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry, was 
bom at Wimbledon 22 January 1853. He 
was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford (scholar, 1870): he ob- 


tained a first class in classical moderations 
(1872) and in literae humaniores (1875), 
and a fellowship at Trinity College (1875). 
Both at Harrow, where he was deeply 
influenced by H. M. Butler [q.v.] and still 
more by B. F. Westcott [q.v.], and at 
Oxford he showed qualities and interests 
which marked his whole life — devotion to 
the Christian faith in its Anglo-Catholic 
expression, a radical temper, power of 
vigorous speech and argument, hatred of 
soeial injustiee. No man was ever more 
clearly called to the ministry of the 
Church. After his ordination as deacon 
(1876) and priest (1878) he divided his 
time for two or three years between teach- 
ing, lecturing (notably on Plato), and 
other college duties at TriniW; ciuacies 
in vacation, and at week-ends at Christ 
Church, Bootle, and St. Margaret’s, 
Princes’ Road, Liverpool; and meetings 
of a group nicknamed the ‘Holy Party’ 
which included his old friend H. S. Hol- 
land, F. Paget [qq.v.], John Richardson 
Illingworth, and others and which was 
already ripening the seed of Lux Mundi. 

A purely academic life never attracted 
him and in 1880, at the invitation of J. F. 
Mackamess [q.v.], bishop of Oxford, Gore 
began, as vice-principal of Cuddesdon Col- 
lege, ‘to form the characters of young 
clergymen’, a task for which he was ad- 
mirably fitted. The distinction of his per- 
sonality and the range of his influence 
were already well known, and when the 
Pusey Memorial Library (generally known 
as the Pusey House) was established, the 
committee, with H. P. Liddon [q.v.] as its 
leading figure, rvisely invited him to be- 
come the first ‘principal librarian’ with 
the duty of studying and teacliing theo- 
logy and of acting as friend and adviser 
of Anglican undergraduates. Although 
Gore was not altogether willing to return 
to Oxford he was fortimately persuaded, 
largely through Holland’s urgency, to 
accept the invitation (1883). His work 
was to begin in October 1884. In the 
interval he paid his first visit to India, 
where he was concerned in the work of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta to which he 
rendered great service then and later. 

The years at the Pusey House (1884— 
1893) were perhaps the most important of 
Gore’s life. It may be doubted whether 
any man save J. H. Ne^vman has 
exercised so strong an influence on the 
religious life of the university. It was 
brought to bear not only or even mainly 
through sermons, lectures, and books but 
through personal relations with men of all 
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kinds and ages. Diuring these years too Ids 
main contributions to the making of modem 
Anglicanism took definite shape. He was 
active on behalf of the Christian Social 
Union (founded in 1880) ; although never 
a socialist in any strict sense of that term, 
he was profoundly convinced that socialist 
ideals could find countenance in the Gospel 
and he hoped to win the Church and the 
labour movement to share his conviction. 
Again, it was natural that to a man so 
determined to live and to draw others to 
live according to the spirit and precepts 
of that Gospel the revival of community 
life in the Church of England should make 
strong appeal. In 1892 the community of 
the Resurrection (established at Mirfield 
in 1898), an outgrowth of the society 
bearing that same name, and also the 
work of Gore, came into definite being as 
a brotherhood of celibate priests living 
under a simple rule and ‘ having all things 
in common’: of this commimity he was 
superior until 1901. Meanwhile through- 
out these busy years he was deep in study 
and controversy, fighting on more than one 
front. A small book on Roman Catholic 
Claims (1888) was widely read: a much 
larger work. The Ministry of the Christian 
Church (1888, entitled The Church and the 
Ministry in the fourth and new editions, 
1900 and 1919), is still a standard ‘apology I 
for the principle of the apostolic succes- 
sion’. Interpretations of the creeds or of 
Christian history which he judged alike 
imorthodox and imfounded were opposed 
with an energy which to some degree 
explains the sorro^vful amazement felt by 
Liddon and other friends of Gore on the 
appearance in 1889 of his famous essay 
in Lux Mundi on ‘The Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration’. 

Then and always Gore was an Anglo- 
Catholic. But then and always he was 
‘certain that (he) must be in the true sense 
a free thinker’. He might and did draw 
the line between orthodoxy and unortho- 
doxy sharply, even arbitrarily. But he 
held that he drew it at the dictation not 
of tradition but ‘of the best judgment of 
(his) o\vn reason’. He had become con- 
vineed when he wrote liis essay that many 
of the critical conclusions about the Old 
Testament must be accepted and could 
not be dismissed by quoting against them 
the apparent authority in a few instances 
of Christ’s words in the Gospels. No one, 
however, was more certain than he of the 
credibility of the Evangelists. Therefore 
he was driven to conclude that the true 
humanity of Christ entailed certain limita- 


tions of consciousness. He maintained this 
conclusion not only in later editions of 
Lux Mundi and in his Bampton lectures 
on The Incarnation of the Son of God 
(delivered and published in 1891), but in 
the elaborate Dissertations on Subjects con- 
nected with the Incarnation (1893), appe.al- 
ing especially to St. Paul (Philippians ii. 7) 
as evidence for a certain KenOsis or self- 
emptying by Christ at His Incarnation. 

The distress of Liddon and his friends 
was unmeasured, and not less was Gore’s 
own unhappiness when he became fully 
aware of their feelings. He was ready to 
explain but not to retract. During a 
second visit to India (1890) he offered to 
resign his position at the Pusey House, 
but tliis suggestion was for several reasons 
unacceptable. He was, however, becoming 
restless and anxious to give more time to 
reading and to the affairs of the com- 
munity. In 1893 he moved to the small 
benefice of Radley, where for a year he 
was a devoted but often disappointed 
country parson. In 1894, after refusing 
the deanery of Winchester, he was wisely 
offered by Lord Rosebery and wisely ac- 
cepted a Westminster canonry. His 
preaching and lecturing drew crowds to 
the Abbey: in London and in Oxford he 
became a great personal force. Some of 
his best work in biblical and doctrinal 
exposition was done at tliis time: The 
Body of Christ: an Enquiry into the Institu- 
tion and Doctrine of Holy Communion 
(1901 : fourth ed. 1907 with several subse- 
quent reprints) is a good example of his 
vigorous, lucid theological teaching. Jlcm- 
bersliip of the Sjmthetic Society, which he 
helped to found in 1805, brought him into 
close touch with minds of many casts, and 
in his house he was hospitable to all kinds 
of people. Schemes for church reform and 
vigorous pressing of his strict opinion on 
the ‘ethics of subscription’ engaged him 
in much public discussion. A visit to 
America with (Dr.) C. A. Alington in 1897 
was a welcome change. On all hands he was 
now recognized as a power in the Church, 
and when he accepted Lord Salisbury’s 
offer of the see of Worcester there was 
general expectation that the new bishop 
would show the qualities of ‘fearless 
honesty, apostolic zeal, and personal 
sanctity’ ascribed to him by his West- 
minster colleague Herbert Hensley Hen- 
son. His courage had indeed just been 
shown by his denunciation of the manage- 
ment of concentration camps in South 
Africa. 

The nomination became public on 8 
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November 1901. The consecration ar- 
ranged for 25 January 1902 had to be 
postponed until 23 February owing to 
objections on doctrinal grounds raised by 
the Church Association at the confirma- 
tion. The vicar-general rejected these, but 
appeal was made to the Ring’s Bench and 
Gore refused to bend to Archbishop 
Temple’s desire to anticipate the court’s 
decision: it was given in his favoiur on 
10 February. 

Gore’s Worcester episcopate was brief. 
The diocese was unwieldy : a generous gift 
of £10,000 by Canon T. H. Freer en- 
couraged the revival of a project of divi- 
sion, creating Birmingham a separate see. 
Gore added £10,000 (almost his whole 
private fortime) and promised £800 per 
annmn of the Worcester stipend : the bill 
went through parliament rapidly with 
Joseph Chamberlain’s warm support, and 
Gore was enthroned bishop of Birming- 
ham with general acclaim (March 1905). 
It was a happy translation. Birmingham 
promised a task more practicable and 
more congenial than Worce^er. The pro- 
mise was fulfilled. He established excel- 
lent relations with civic authorities, with 
Free churchmen, and with evangelicals as 
weU as with men of his own churchman- 
ship. His eloquence, wide interests, and 
care for the true progress of a great city 
won him a remarkable position in its pub- 
lic life. As a disciplinarian he was strong 
and generally successful in his diocese, 
although his characteristic attempt to pre- 
vent his friend Henson from preaching for 
Dr. John Henry Jowett in Carr’s Lane 
chapel was a failure, and probably ill 
judged: fortunately a lawsuit was avoided. 
In politics he was sternly opposed to the 
education bill of 1906, but a strong sup- 
porter of the trade boards bill (1909) and 
of the famous budget of that year. His 
advocacy of the appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the affairs of 
the two ancient universities caused some 
resentment among their members. At this 
period and indeed ever after its foimdation 
(1903) winch he had inspired, liis interest 
in the Workers’ Educational Association 
was unfailing. 

In 1908 Gore had hinted that he might 
be ready to go to India as bishop of Bom- 
bay. The offer was made but he finally 
refused it largely because he was then 
engaged in a stiff struggle TOth the oppo- 
nents of the liberal government’s licensing 
bUl. But, perhaps unfortunately, he did 
not resist the pressure put upon him, 
chiefly by Randall Davidson, the arch- 


bishop of Canterbmy, and H. S. Holland, 
to succeed Francis Paget in the see of 
Oxford. He left Birmingham in 1911 amid 
wide regret, for a rural diocese far larger 
in area and in the number of its parishes, 
far more conservative, and less readily 
responsive to a masterful personal influ- 
ence. An effort to divide it failed. He had 
to deal with many questions of discipline 
and of criticism where his decisive temper 
often clashed with the srxspended judge- 
ments characteristic of academic minds: 
thus his relations with the university were 
not easy. Active as he was, he was in- 
evitably more remote at Cuddesdon than 
at Worcester (for he had refused to occupy 
Hartlebury Castle) or at Birmingham. 
And controversy was incessant. His in- 
quiry (1913) into the affairs of the Bene- 
dictine community at Caldey led to most 
of its members joining the Church of 

Rome : it was ‘his way even when most 

friendly to go straight to the point’, and 
he cannot be fairly blamed. The indeci- 
sion and sometimes the inactivity of other 
bishops in dealing with ritual irregularities 
or credal vagaries angered him: great as 
was his admiration for Randall Davidson 
as a man, and over-persuaded as he often 
was by him, he was impatient of his 
balancing diplomacy. IVhen William San- 
day [q.v.] threw his weight as a biblical 
scholar on to the liberal side of the con- 
troversy about miracles (1913) and when 
Gore’s support of Welsh disestablishment 
alienated much diocesan opinion he seri- 
ously contemplated resignation. The Ki- 
kuyu strife (1913 onwards) involving the 
relations of the Church of England with 
Free churchmen was indeed partly 
quenched by the outbreak of war in 1914 
and by the archbishop’s ‘opinion’ (1915) ; 
but the latter was imsatisfactory to Gore, 
whUe the war brought new burdens. 

Yet Gore’s Oxford episcopate was no 
failure. His influence both as a spiritual 
force and as an organizer was great and 
lasting. His sermons, his confirmations, 
and his personal counsels were deeply 
valued. A mission to the university con- 
ducted by him early in 1914 made a pro- 
found impression ; the National Mission of 
1916 and the Life and Liberty movement 
(1917) owed much to his support. He paid 
two visits to the troops in France (1914, 
1915) and another to America to speak 
about war aims (1918). The change of 
scene was a refreshment after diocesan 
labours and the ‘crisis’ of the Hereford 
bishopric. Gore had taken the lead in 
protesting that Henson fell ‘outside the 
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limits of tolerable conformity’ recently 
recognized by Convocation, but withdrew 
his protest when, after Henson’s letter to 
the archbishop (published 18 January 
1918), he felt that the line drawn by Con- 
vocation had not been broken. 

The actual occasion of Gore’s resigna- 
tion of his see (1 July 1919) was the 
decision of the Representative Church 
Council to make baptism (■without con- 
firmation) the qualification for a vote in 
elections -to the Church Assembly. But 
the reasons for his decision were many. 
He was now sixty-six and tired: he had 
long been carrying on a -triple struggle to 
cheek what he regarded as disloyalty to 
the creeds on the part of liberal church- 
men, to prevent the disruption of the 
Church which would, he feared, result 
from compromise -with the Free Churches 
upon the rule of episcopal ordination, and 
■to restrain the ‘Romanizing’ 'tendencies 
of the extremer Anglo-Catholics (see The 
Basis of Anglican Fellowship, 1914). He 
had not found among the bishops or else- 
where that -vigorous effort of corporate 
thinking and action along these lines 
which he had consistently urged. Above 
all he wanted time for thought and -writing. 
He took a small house in London and 
entered upon thirteen more years of vari- 
ous aeti-vity. He lectured in theology at 
IQng’s College, London, and was dean of 
the theological faculty there (1924r-1928), 
preached regularly at Grosvenor Chapel, 
and travelled -widely both for holidays and 
as a represen-tative of the Church. In 1923 
and 1923 he was in the Near East for the 
archbishops’ Eastern Churches committee 
and in the same years at the Malines 
‘conversations’ under Cardinal Mercier’s 
chairmanship he showed that he was still 
a critic of Roman Catholic claims. The 
attemp-ted revision of the Prayer Book 
(1927-1928) had his support, but some of 
his last battles were fought against sug- 
gestions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1930 on South Indian Church reunion 
schemes and on the use of contraceptives. 

Gore’s witings in these years summed 
up the main interests and influences of his 
life. Cliief among them is his trilogy 
Belief in God (1921), Belief in Christ (1022), 
The Holy Spirit and the Church (1024): a 
single volume The Beconstruction of Belief 
(1926) includes the whole. The book is 
a -witness to the liberal orthodoxy of its 
author and his many followers. In 1029- 
1930 his Gifford lectures at St. Andrews 
University gave a broad and attractive 
survey of The Philosophy of the Good Life 


(published in 1930). The New Commentary 
on Holy Scripture (1928), produced under 
his editorship, pro-vided a widely used 
compendium of knowiedge and generally 
moderate criticism. In Christ and Society 
he again enforced the social implications 
of Christianity, and his little volume on 
Jesus of Nazareth (1929), exliibits to the 
full his power of simple and persuasive 
exposition. This incomplete list is a re- 
markable record of literary -vigour in the 
crowded life of an old man. 

After a last -visit to India in 1930-1031 
Gore’s health failed. He died in London 
17 January 1932. His ashes rest in the 
church of his community at iMirfleld. 

Gore’s influence on the Church of Eng- 
land was unequalled in his generation. He 
exercised it through a mind and character 
of singular force and through a complete 
and evident single-mindedness. Men 
knew where he stood. There were limits 
to his sympathies, but none to the devo- 
tion -with which he served the truth as he 
saw it. His opinions on theology, criti- 
cism, and ‘applied Christianity’ were 
formed early and changed little. He led 
a great body of Anglicans to accept some 
fundamental results of biblical inquiry, 
and no one did more to convince Chris- 
tians that their faith should direct and 
interpret the life of society. In his later 
years he repudiated the charge that he 
had followed the familiar course from 
liberalism to conservatism in thought ; yet 
he hardly measured the degree in wluch 
New Testament criticism may fairly in- 
fluence the interpretation of the creeds, 
and he was inclined to overstrain some 
favourite argumen-ts. This -tendency can 
be seen in the immense weight which he 
rested upon Old Testament prophecy and 
upon certain -texts which seemed to him 
to justify his -view of the early Christian 
ministry. His insistence on the duty of 
mental decision and of facing the conse- 
quences of it was salutary, but those who 
disagreed with his conclusions often 
thought that he treated the arguments 
leading to their own with some lack of 
sympathy and that he was too ready to 
prescribe the limits of legitimate diversity 
both in belief and in ecclesiastical order. 

In person. Gore was of middle stature, 
gaunt and wiry: in manner, sometimes 
reserved and austere, often warmly affec- 
tionate and delightfully humorous. For 
comfort he cared little, but he enjoyed all 
good things, not least music, pictures, and 
architecture : he was always an admirable 
■traveller, enthusiastic in sightseeing and 
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interested in his felloTO. All his life he 
was a great teacher of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. His friends and hearers 
found unfailing pleasure in his many fami- 
liar turns of speech, in a voice peculiarly 
expressive of a nattual and absolute sin- 
cerity, and in some engagingly charac- 
teristic attitudes of mind and body. All 
recognized in him a great Christian man. 

Gore was elected an honorary fellow of 
his two Oxford colleges (Balliol and 
Trinity) in 1922 and 1903 respectively and 
of King’s College, London, in 1922. He 
received honorary degrees from the imi- 
versities of Edinburgh (1896), Oxford 
(1904), Cambridge (1909), Birmingham 
(1909), Durham (1919), and Athens (1924). 
There are portraits of him by Sir John 
Lavery at Hartlebury Castle ; by Bernard 
Munns at Bishop’s Croft, Birmingham ; by 
Glyn Philpot at Cuddesdon College; and 
by A. U. Soord at Mirfleld. Drawings of 
his head by John Mansbridge can be seen 
at the National Portrait Gallery, Mirfield, 
Balliol College, and Birmingham, There 
is a statue by T. Stirling Lee near the west 
door of Birmingham Cathedral. 

\The Times, 18 January 1932; G. L. 
Prestige, Life of Charles Gore, 1985 ; A. Mans- 
bridge, Edward Stuart Talbot and Charles Gore, 
1935; G. Crosse, Charles Gore, 1932; W. R. 
Inge, Bishop Gore and the Church of England, 
1908 (reprinted in Outspoken Essays, vol. i, 
1919); G. K. A. Beil, Randall Davidson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 2 vols., 1935; H. H. 
Henson, Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, 
2 vols., 1942-1943 ; personal knowledge.) 

Alwyn Dunelm. (A. T. P. Wiujasis.) 

GOSSET, WILLIAIM SEALY (known 
as ‘Student’) (1876-1937), statistician 
and industrial research scientist, was born 
at Canterbmy 13 June 1876, the eldest 
son of Colonel Frederic Gosset, R.E., of 
Watlington, Oxfordshire, by his wife, 
Agnes Sealy, daughter of Edward Urch 
Vidal. He was in turn a scholar of Win- 
chester College and of New College, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a first class in 
mathematical moderations in 1897 and in 
natural science (chemistry) in 1899. In 
the latter year he joined the scientific 
staff of Arthur Guinness, Son & company 
in Dublin and a few months before his 
death was appointed head brewer. 

The original appointment followed a 
policy just initiated by Messrs. Guinness 
of attaching to their staff several univer- 
sity scientists. A mass of statistical data 
was available bearing on the relations 
between brewing methods, the character- 
istics of raw materials (barley and hops). 


and the quality of the finished product. 
Gosset was the first to realize the value of 
this unused material to his firm and in 
attempting its analysis was soon drawn 
into the study of the theory of proba- 
bility and error. His 1904 report to the 
brewery showed him already grappling 
>7ith some of the problems needing solution 
in applying statistical methods to experi- 
ments and routine work of large-scale 
industry. 

In 1905 Gosset made contact with Karl 
Pearson [q.v.] and studied during the ses- 
sion of 1906-1907 in his laboratory at 
University College, London, This period 
saw Gosset working on his first three 
papers, later publishedinBiomelrifca, on the 
Poisson limit to the binomial theorem and 
the sampling distributions of the mean, 
standard deviation, and correlation co- 
efficient. 

Gosset found in the Biometric School 
of Sir Francis Galton, W. F. R. Weldon, 
and ICarl Pearson [qq.v.] a statistical 
technique developed for handUng com- 
paratively large samples. Forced in his 
brewery work to draw conclusions leading 
to executive action from the analysis of 
relatively small numbers, he introduced a 
new mathematical approach to the subject 
which opened the way to much of the 
rapid advance in statistical .technique 
which soon followed. 

Besides dealing -with problems of the 
chemist and biologist Gosset was con- 
cerned, as a user of barley, with agricul- 
tural experimentation in wffich he earried 
out pioneer work in collaboration ivith 
Edwin Sloper Beaven. He also played a 
prominent part in the joint effort of 
Messrs. Guinness and the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to improve the Irish 
barley crop. Later he came into close con- 
tact with Professor Ronald Aylmer Fisher, 
then at Rothamsted. In 1935 he left 
Dublin in order to take charge of a new 
Guinness brewery in London. 

Between 1907 and 1937 Gosset pub- 
lished twenty-two statistical papers which 
were re-issued by Biomelrika in 1942 imder 
the title of 'Student’s' Collected Papers 
(edited by E. S. Pearson and J. Wishart). 
His writings are characterized by a sound 
common sense based on practical experi- 
ence; in his theoretical work he showed 
a power of brilliant guessing where his 
mathematics just failed to reach a solu- 
tion. His infiuence spread widely in later 
years, not only through his written papers, 
but by a correspondence that linked him 
to experimenters all the world over. 
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In IQOG Gosset married Marjory Sur- 
tees, youngest daughter of James Surtees 
PhiUpotts, sometime headmaster of Bed- 
ford Grammar School ; she was a sister of 
Dame Bertha Newall [q.v.]. Tliey had 
one son and two daughters. He died at 
Beaconsfleld 16 October 1937. 

[The Times, 19 October 1937; Biomeirika, 
January 1939 (bibliography and portrait); 
Annals of Eugenics, January 1939 (portrait); 
Nature, 13 November 1937 ; personal know- 
ledge.] E. S. Peajison. 

GOUGH-CALTHORPE, Sm SOMER- 
SET ARTHUR (1864r-1937), admiral of 
the fleet. [See Calthorpe.] 

GRAHAM, HUGH, Baron Atholstan 
(1848-1938), newspaper proprietor, was 
horn of Scottish parents at Athclstan in 
eastern Quebec 18 July 1848, the eldest 
son of Robert Walker Graham, by his wife, 
Marion, daughter of Colonel Thomas Mc- 
Leay Gardner. At the age of fifteen his 
scanty education at Huntingdon Academy 
terminated when an uncle, E. H. Parsons, 
the editor of the Evening Telegraph of 
Montreal, gave him employment, first as 
ollice boy, later as business manager. 
After gaining a varied experience in jour- 
nalism, he took the daring step of founding, 
in January 1809, with meagre resources, 
an evening paper, the Montreal Star. In 
its initial stages it specialized too much 
in sensational news and scandals to win 
favour wth the educated public of Mon- 
treal but, after it had acquired a good 
circulation among the workers, Graham, 
who had great business ability, gradually 
transformed it into a reputable, influential, 
and prosperous paper. Later he estab- 
lished two weeklies, the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, which had a nation-wide 
circulation in the rural areas, and the 
Montreal Standard, which catered for the 
urban population of Montreal; he also 
acquired control of the Montreal Herald, 
a liberal daily, and became president of 
the Montreal Star Publishing Company. 
A man of great \’itality and immense 
energj', he retained active direction of his 
newspapers until he was well beyond his 
eightieth year, when he disposed of them. 
His education being deficient, he made no 
pretence of being a %vritcr or editor, and 
the outstanding factors in his remarkable 
success as a newspaper publisher were his 
almost uncanny ability to appreciate and 
even foresee what the public would regard 
ns important news and his energetic skill. 


which he reinforced by a willingness to 
spend money freely for liis purposes, in 
catering for its appetite as he gauged it 
from time to time. 

Since Graham was a strong protectionist 
and keen imperialist, the political influ- 
ence of liis papers was usually, but not 
always, exercised on behalf of the Cana- 
dian conservative party. Indeed in politi- 
cal circles he was regarded as erratic and 
undependable and his habit of sending 
communications to political leaders, in a 
curious cipher of his own invention ex- 
posed him to the charge of being an 
intriguer. But he never wavered in his 
ardour for the closer consolidation of the 
British Commonwealth, and it led him to 
take a leading part in the organization of 
the Empire Press Union, of the Canadian 
section of which he was president for 
many years. 

In his later life Graham used his great 
wealth generously for philantliropic pur- 
poses. Among these, he was best known 
for the maintenance of a free soup-kitchen, 
every winter for the poor of Montreal and 
the support of hospitals and medical re- 
search. He was knighted in 1908 and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Atholstan, 
of Huntingdon, Quebec, and Edinburgh, 
in 1917 ; he was the first Canadian jour- 
nalist to receive this latter honour. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Glasgow University in 1909. He 
married in 1892 Annie Beckman, second 
daughter of Edward Hamilton, of Mon- 
treal, and had one daughter. He died at 
Montreal 28 January 1938. 

A portrait of Atholstan by Alphonse 
Jongers is in the possession of his daugh- 
ter, the Hon. Mrs. B. M. Hallward, of 
Montreal. 

[The Times, 29 January 1938; Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, edited by llcniy’ 
James Morgan, 2nd ed. 1912; Who's Who in 
Canada, 1987-1938 ; private information.] 
John A. Stevenson. 

GRAHAM, ROBERT BONTINE 
CUNNINGHAME (1852-1930), traveller, 
poet, horseman, seholnr, Scottish national- 
ist, laird, and socialist, was bom in London 
24 May 1852, the eldest of the three sons 
of IVilliam Cunninghamc Bontine, of 
Gartmore, Perthshire, and Ardoch, Dum- 
bartonshire, a major in the Scots Greys, 
and a great-grandson of Robert Cun- 
ninghnme Graham, the song WTitcr [q.v.], 
by his wife, Anne Elizabeth, yoimgc.st 
daughter of Admiral Charles Elphinstone 
Flccming, of Cumbernauld and Biggnr, 
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Dumbartonshire. By an entail dating from 
1770 the eldest son had to bear the sur- 
name and arms of Bontine during the life- 
time of his father. Robert’s real name 
reflects his descent from tvvo ancient 
families, the Cmminghams, earls of Glen- 
cairn, and the Grahams, earls of Menteith, 
through -whom he could claim descent 
from Robert II and his second consort, 
and, in view of the illegitimacy of the 
Stewart line, to antiquaries such as 
Andrew Lang he was the ‘uncro-\vned 
king of Scots’. To his neighbours he was 
‘Gartmore’, to South Americans he was 
‘Don Roberto’, but revolutionary circles 
in London in the ’eighties knew him as 
‘Comrade’. 

Cunninghame Graham spent two years 
at Harrow and a year at a private school 
in Brussels, but his real time and place 
were -with Thdor courtly adventurers. At 
the age of seventeen he paid the first of 
several visits to Spanish America and rode 
with gmichos over the South American 
plains (where in 1873 he -^dsited the relics 
of the social experiment of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay) and, later, wth Indians in 
Mexico, where he formed a close friendship 
^vith ‘Buffalo Bill’. So W. H. Hudson 
[q.v.], dedicating El O/nlnitohim in 1902, 
called him ‘ Singularlsimo escritor ingles’ 
because he ‘alone of European -writers has 
rendered something of the vanisliing colour 
of that remote life’. He was in fact in 
Paraguay when that land had lost most of 
its male population in the four years’ war 
waged by Francisco Solano Lopez upon 
Brazil, Argentine, and Uruguay, and he 
gave an accoimt of the man in his Porlrail 
of a Dictator (1933). In the war of 1914?- 
1918 he was there again, buying remounts 
for the British government; in 1935 he 
went there once more, at the age of eighty- 
three, and at Buenos Aires, greatly re- 
spected by the people, he died 20 March 
1936. In honour of liim, a new city in the 
Argentine w'as named Don Roberto. 

As befitted ‘the most picturesque Scot’ 
of his time, Cunninghame Graham’s career 
at home was even more romantic. At the 
general election of 1886 he was elected as 
a liberal for North-West Lanarltshire 
(w’hich had rejected him in the previous 
year), and he is said to have been the first 
member of the House of Conunons to be 
suspended for using the word ‘damn’ in 
the House. His sense of feUowsliip and 
compassion, which included the lower 
animals, easily moved him to indignation 
at cruelty and injustice. His political 
sense was both erratic and acute. It went 


to the underdog wherever he found liim. 
A single visit to Ireland converted him to 
devotion to Parnell, whose funeral he was 
the only non-Irish member to attend. He 
quicldy developed into an ardent socialist 
devoted to WiUlam Morris [q.v.], and a 
friend of John Bmns, although he w'as 
estranged from Bums when the latter 
avowed himself a pacificist in 1914. He 
eon-tested unsuccessfully the Camlachie 
di-vision of Glasgow in 1892, and in 1918, 
again unsuccessfully. Western Stirling and 
Clackmannan. Wlien the national party 
of Scotland was foimded in 1928 he was 
elected its first president. In the same 
year at the election for the lord rectorship 
of Glasgow University he polled only 66 
votes fewer than S-tanley Baldwin. 

In height, appearance, and bearing, 
Cunninghame Graham looked a Spanish 
Don. IVhen at the Old Bailey in 1887 he 
was sent to prison after the riot in Tra- 
falgar Square in which he had been 
severely wounded by a policeman’s baton 
and Bums had saved his life, a reporter 
who saw him in the dock thus described 
him : ‘ a striking figure, -with a breezy head 
of hair and moustachios to match, and a 
sharply pointed beard, lighter than his 
hair. He took off his hat, laid do-wn his 
stick, pulled off his coat and settled do-wn.’ 
The reporter, imaware of the truth, de- 
scribed him as ha-ving the appearance of 
a Spanish noble, and this was native to 
him, for his maternal grandmother (Cata- 
lina Paulina Alessandro) was a Spanish 
lady who gave birth to his mother in the 
admiral’s cabin in a ship on the West 
Indies station. He himself, as a boy, lived 
much at Ryde -with liis grandmother who 
could remember Goya, and who taught 
him Spanish and brought liim up in the 
Spanish way. He used a Mexican saddle 
when riding in Rotten Row, and he was 
as much at home in Spain and Morocco as 
in Scotland. His understanding of old 
Spanish life and of the Conquistadores is 
sho-wn in nine volumes of historical and 
biograpliieal studies. He -wrote a little- 
kno-wn classic of travel, Mogreb-el-Acksa 
(1898), an accoimt of a dangerous journey, 
when he -travelled through southern 
Morocco ; a local cadi imprisoned him, and 
he was released only after a painful experi- 
ence. But perhaps his best work is -to be 
found in his many volumes of stories, 
essays, and sketches. His style is in the 
tradition of the prose of lung James’s 
Bible, candid, direct, and \’i\’id ; his images 
are homely and apt. Nobody who has 
read such moving character studies as ‘In 
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a German Tramp’ and ‘A Hegira’ from 
Thirteen Stories (1900), and ‘Beattock for 
Moffat’ from Success (1902), his noble tri- 
bute to William Morris on the occasion of 
the poet’s funeral at Lechlade, ‘With the 
North-West Wind ’ from The Ipand (1899), 
his sombre narrative of the passing of 
James Keir Hardie [q.v.] in Brought For- 
ward (1916), or the picture of a Spanish 
dancer, Aurora La Cujini, in Charity (1912) 
hut must respect and admire him for his 
contribution to English letters. 

In 1879 Cunninghame Graham married 
Gabriela, daughter of Don Francisco Jose 
de la Bahnondiere. Born in Chile, of a 
French father and a Spanish mother, she 
was poet, water-colourist, botanist, and 
mystic. She died, childless, in 1906, and 
he himself dug her grave in the grounds 
of the ruined Augustinian priory on the 
isle of Inchmahome in the Lake of j\Ien- 
teith. He was buried beside her, and there 
is a memorial to him on a mound, reputed 
to be the spot where King Robert the 
Bruce died, adjoining the main road at 
Castlehill, Dumbartonshire, a site which 
he himself had presented to the National 
Trust of Scotland. 

Cunninghame Graham used to say that 
he had been the ‘victim’ of at least a 
hundred artists. The best portrait is said 
to be the full length by (Sir) John Lavery 
(1906) in the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Glasgow. An earlier portrait by Lavery, 
also a fine picture, which shows him on liis 
horse Pampa, is in the Museo de Bellas 
Artes, Buenos Aires. A painting by G. P. 
Jacomb-Hood (1887), two small portraits 
by Lavery, and a burt and a small eques- 
trian statuette by Felix Weiss are in the 
possession of Vice-Admiral A. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham of Ardoch, and a drawing 
by (Sir) William Rothenstein is published 
in English Portraits (1898). There are two 
copies of a bronze head and shoulders by 
Albert Toft (1891) in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and there are tluce copies of a 
head by Jacob Epstein (1023) in Aber- 
deen, Jerusalem, and in the artist’s private 
possession. 

[The Times, 23 March 1930 ; H. F. West, 
Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham, 1032; 
A. F. Tschiffely, Don Roberto, 1037 ; personal 
knowledge.] H. M. Tomlinson. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM (1887-1032), 
labour leader, was bom at Peebles 29 July 
1887, the eldest son and cliild in the family 
of seven children of George Graham, 
master-builder, of Peebles and aftcm'ards 
of Edinburgh, by Ids -wife, Jessie Neivton. 


A scholarship from' the Peebles public 
school took him to George Heriot’s Hospi- 
tal School in Edinburgh. Lcatdng at the 
age of sixteen, he spent two years (1008- 
1905) as a junior clerk in the War Ofiice, 
but relinquished the ei'vil service for a post 
on a Selkirk newspaper at £1 a week. 
Mo'ving to Edinburgh, he earned sufficient 
by free-lance journalism 'to enter the uni- 
versity in 1911; here he graduated M.A. 
(1915), with honours in economic science, 
and LL.B. (1917), 'with honours in econo- 
mic history, sta'tistics and mathematical 
economics, forensic medicine, and admini- 
strative law. 

Joining the independent labour party 
in 1906, and later the University Fabian 
Society, Graham combined his work and 
studies with socialist propaganda and was 
elected to the Edinburgh town council in 
1913 while still a student. From 1015 to 
1918 he was a lecturer in economics for 
the Workers’ Educational Association. 

At the general election of 1918 Graham 
won Central Edinburgh for the labour 
party and represented tliis constituency 
continuously until 1931. He was quickly 
marked out as a coming man. A master 
of figures, -with a logical and well-trained 
mind, and an exceptional memory, his 
speeches were models of clarity and reason- 
ing, devoid of any oratorical flourish. His 
gifts found full scope on the royal com- 
missions on income tax (1919) and on the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
(1920-1921); on the Speaker’s conference 
on devolution (1919-1020) ; on Lord Col- 
ivyn’s committee on railway agreements 
(1920) ; on the departmental committee 
on grants to local authorities (1922) ; on 
the joint committee on the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s charter (1925-1026) ; 
and on the departmental committee on 
native welfare in Kenya (1026). He also 
I served on the Medical Research Council 
(1020-1028) and was chairman of the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board (1021). 

Outstanding among labour party ex- 
perts on finance, Graham ivas appointed 
in 1024 financial secretary to the Treasury 
in the first labour government and was 
notable as chief assistant to Pliilip Snow- 
den [q.v.], being responsible for piloting 
'tivo intricate pensions bills through the 
House of Commons. Upon the fall of the 
government he was sworn of the Pris'j' 
Council. Wiilc in opposition from 102*1 
to 1929 he was an assiduous mcmlicr of 
the public accounts committee. 

In the second labour government (1929- 
1081) Graham reached Cabinet rank as 
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president of the Board of Trade and was 
responsible for the negotiations between 
the mine-owners and the miners which 
preceded the introduction of the coal- 
mines bill and afterwards for its conduct 
through the House of Commons. The 
appointment of the overseas trade de- 
velopment conunittee, the missions of 
Lord Kirkley to South Africa and Rhode- 
sia, Sir Ernest Thompson’s mission to 
Japan and China, and Sir Arthur Balfour’s 
mission to Egypt, as weU as inquiries into 
the cotton, iron and steel, and fisheries 
industries, were aU carried out on Gra- 
ham’s initiative. At the League of Nations 
Assembly in 1929 he sought to secme a 
‘tariff truce’, as a preliminary to an agree- 
ment for freer trade, but the financial 
crisis frustrated his efforts. He took a con- 
siderable part in the discussions at The 
Hague and at Geneva over the revision of 
German reparation payments in kind and 
in endeavouring to establish greater inter- 
national co-operation. 

Occasionally, during Snowden’s indis- 
position, Graham rendered valuable aid at 
the Treasury and served on various im- 
portant Cabinet committees, including 
that set up to consider the recommenda- 
tions on government economy made by 
the committee under the chairmansliip of 
Sir George (aftenvards Lord) May in 1931. 
Unconvinced of the necessity for the cuts 
in services and salaries that were de- 
manded by the committee’s report, Gra- 
ham stood with those of liis colleagues 
who opposed the 10 per cent, reduction 
in unemployment benefit which caused 
the resignation of the government. He 
declined office in Ramsay MacDonald’s 
all-party administration (1931) and lost 
his seat at the general election of that 
year. 

The break with his colleagues affected 
Graham greatly and very shortly after 
accepting a post as economic adviser to 
the firm of Messrs. Schwab & SneUing, he 
suddenly fell Ul and died at his home at 
Hendon 8 January 1932 at the age of 
forty-four. He married in 1919 Ethel 
Margaret, only daughter of Henry Bearfl- 
more Dobson, cashier, of Harrogate ; there 
were no children of the marriage. 

Graham was an unusual type of labour 
member, belonging to the fourth genera- 
tion of a famUy Avith traditions of public 
service. His sound Edinburgh training 
prepared Iiim for hard study, wide econo- 
mic reading, and the power of easy factual 
exposition. His writings were mainly in 
reviews and the general press, but in 1921 


he puhhshed The Wages of Labour, and on 
various occasions indicated his adhesion 
to the guild system as a challenge to 
capitehst industrialism. In 1927 he 
received from Edinburgh University the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

\The Times, 9 January 1932; private in- 
formation ; T. N. Graham, Willie Graham, 1948 ; 
personal knowledge.] J. S. MinniiETON. 

GRAHAME, KENNETH (1859-1932), 
author and secretary of the Bank of Eng- 
land, was bom in Edinburgh 8 March 
1859, the second son of an advocate, 
James Cunningham Grahame, by his wife, 
Bessie, daughter of John Ingles, of Hilton, 
Lasswade. He was doubly descended from 
Robert the Bruce. ‘Anthony Hope’, the 
novehst [Sir A. H. Hawkins, q.v.], was 
his first cousin. After education at St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford, he spent two 
years in the Westminster offices of his 
uncle, John Grahame, a parliamentary 
agent. 

In 1879 Grahame began work as a clerk 
in the Bank of England. He was com- 
petent and conscientious, but his literary 
bent found some outlet in the ■writing of 
poems and reflections in a small ledger. 
Much of his spare time was filled up by 
training in the London Scottish, -with 
wliich he served for seven years. Sundry 
visits to the ship of his uncle. Commander 
Ingles, at Portsmouth, fostered his peren- 
nial in'terest in things nautical. 

In 1886 Grahame met F. J. Furnivall 
[q.v.], who discouraged his poetic aspira- 
tions but urged liim to 'write prose for the 
re-views. This he did, and gained an inter- 
view -with W. E. Henley [q.v.], who 
printed a number of essays and sketches 
and tried to induce Grahame to leave the 
Bank for literature. 

Too level-headed to do this, Grahame 
nevertheless continued -writing, and in 
1893 published his first book. Pagan 
Papers, essays reprinted from Henley’s 
National Observer, which was well re- 
■viewed. Grahame -wrote for The Yellow 
Book betw’een 1894 and 1897, and in 1895 
published The Golden Age, essays from this 
magazine and the earlier Pagan Papers, 
which revealed in this thirty-six-year-old 
bachelor a remarkably delicate apprecia- 
tion of the child mind. It won from A. C. 
S-winburne the description of ‘ one of the 
few books wliich are well-nigh too praise- 
worthy for praise’, and was a favourite 
■with Theodore Roosevelt and the Emperor 
WUham H. 

Grahame’s business career had a success 
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parallel to that of his ■writings. He became 
secretary of the Bank in 1898, and filled 
that office TOth credit until his retirement 
for reasons of health in 1908. He was 
twice near death — ^from pneumonia in 
1899 and from a lunatic’s revolver-shot at 
the Bank in 1903. In 1899 he married 
Elspeth (died 1946), elder daughter of 
Robert William Thomson, of Etoiburgh 
and Stonehaven, and step-daughter of 
J. F. Moulton, Lord Moulton [q.v.]. Their 
only child, Alastair, born in 1900, w’as 
killed by a train near Oxford in 1920, i 
while an imdergraduate at Christ Church. 

Dream Days (1898) dealt ■with the same i 
characters as The Golden Age. Then, in 
1908, Grahame produced The Wind in the 
Willows, much of it witten to the boy 
Alastair at Littlehamp'ton in letter form. 
This book made a fortune for its author, 
and raised him to a status of mastery as 
a ■writer of children’s books comparable 
■with that of Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, 
and J. M. Barrie. The famous animal 
characters. Mole, Badger, Rat, Toad, and 
the rest, remain equally popular ■with cliild 
and adult readers. The book was drama- 
tized by Mr. A. A. MUne in 1929 as Toad 
of Toad Hall. 

Grahame died suddenly at his home at 
Pangboume 0 July 1932. He was a large, 
fair, genial, and dignified man, kindly, 
shy, and generous, who loved ■(vit and good 
company and was beloved by many. His 
insight into child mentalitj' has probably 
never been surpassed, and his subtle and 
evocative prose was an admirable vehicle 
for the poetry and pathos of his thought. 

A dra^wing of Grahame by J. S. Sargent 
(1912) is in the Bodleian Library. 

[The Times, 7 July 1032; C. L. Hind, 
Authors and 1, 1921 ; P. U. Chalmers, Kenneth 
Grahame: Life, Letters and Unpublished Work, 
1933; D. M. Fyrth, Ktude littiraire Kenneth 
Grahame, 1037.] 

HEnBEUT B. GniJiSDiTCii. 

GRANT, Sm (ALFRED) HA^^LTON, 
twelfth baronet, of Dalvey (1872-1937), 
Indian cMl servant, was bom in Edin- 
burgh 12 June 1872, the fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Alexander Grant, tenth (some- 
times reckoned eighth) baronet, principal 
of Edinburgh University [q.v.], by his 
■wife, Susan, second daugh-tcr of the meta- 
physician James Frederick Fcrrier [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Fettes and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and entered the Indian 
civil service in 1895. He was posted 
originally to the Punjab commission, but, 
when the North-West Frontier Pro\incc 


was established by Lord Curzon as a 
separate unit. Grant was transferred there 
as a member of the foreign and political 
department (later the Indian political ser- 
vice) and held among other posts that of 
secretary to Sir Harold Arthur Deane, the 
first chief commissioner, and to Sir George 
Roos-Keppel [q.v.], ■who, succeeded Deane 
on the la-tter’s death. He also accom- 
panied the mission of Sir Louis Dane to 
Kabul in 1904—1905 and was appointed 
C.I.E. in 1908. In 1012 he went -to the 
foreign department of the government of 
India as deputy-secretary and in 1914 was 
appointed foreign secretary, which post he 
held wth distinction throughout the years 
of the war of 1914—1918. In 1015 he was 
appoin-ted C.S.I. 

During the war years many ditficult 
problems of policy connected with India’s 
foreign relations fell to be decided, largely 
upon the ad^vice whieh Grant gave ■to the 
■viceroy and tlie government of India, and 
perhaps the most critical situation was 
that which arose in 1919, when Amir 
Amanullah made an unprovoked attack 
upon India and precipitated the third 
Afghan war. Although the initial attack 
was easily defeated and the strategic 
threat to India was never dangerous, the 
government of India was for political and 
internal reasons anxious to end the fight- 
ing as soon as possible and to procure a 
resumption of friendly relations with 
Afghanistan. The Amir was equally de- 
sirous of a solution and the dilliculty lay 
in finding some de'vice to save Amanul- 
lah’s face ■with his ovm people. It was 
largely due to Grant’s imagination and to 
his intimate knowledge of and sympathy 
■with the Afghan point of ■view that a solu- 
tion was found. He realized that the con- 
trol of Afghan external relations exercised 
by His Majesty’s government in virtue of 
a treaty concluded after the second Afghan 
war was a continual source of irritation 
to the Afghans, since it compromised their 
international independent status, and was 
at the same time of little practical benefit 
to His Majesty’s government. He was 
ajipointed cliief British representative of 
the delegation which met Afghan repre- 
sentatives at Rawalpindi in the summer 
of 1919 in order to enter upon preliminary' 
negotiations for a treaty of friendship. In 
the course of these negotiations Grant, 
largely on his personal initiative and in 
anticipation of the full concurrence of llis 
Majesty’s government, undertook that 
Afghan external relations should in future 
be entirely free from any foreign control. 
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It was on this basis that a treaty was 
finally concluded in November 1921, and 
all subsequent relations between His 
Majesty’s government and the Afghan 
government have been conducted with 
remarkable good will on both sides. This 
concession was hailed in Afghanistan 
as an Afghan victory over the British 
and was bitterly criticized both in the 
British press and by many British officers 
of experience on the North-West Frontier 
of India as an imdignified surrender of 
principle and prestige. Time has, how- 
ever, sho-vvn that Grant’s intuition was not 
at fault and results have fuUy justified the 
advice that he gave. 

Grant was appointed K.C.I.E. in 1918 
and in 1919 succeeded Roos-Keppel as 
ehief commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province, holding this post until 
his retirement from the service in 1922 
after being appointed K.C.S.I. After re- 
tirement he became interested in com- 
mercial finance and served as director of 
a number of companies in London, which 
dealt with the development of Canadian 
silver mines and also with oil production. 
He was well known and popular as a 
member of 'White’s Club, where his skill 
as a bridge player and rmfailing resource 
and humour as a raconteur earned him 
a notable reputation. As a yoimg man he 
represented Oxford at Rugby football and 
in later life maintained a robust interest 
in sport of aU kinds, including golf. He 
succeeded his brother as twelfth baronet 
in 1936 and died in London 23 January 
1937. 

Grant was twice married: first, in 1896 
to Mabel Bessie (died 1910), fifth daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Heaton Lovett, of Bel- 
mont (now Heiille Hall), Shropshire, and 
had a son and a daughter; secondly, 
in 1914 to Margaret Lucia, yoimgest 
daughter of Lieutenant Alexander Coch- 
ran, R.N., of Ashldrk, Selkirkshire, and 
had a son and two daughters. His elder 
son predeceased him and he was succeeded 
as thirteenth baronet by his grandson, 
Duncan Alexander (bom 1928). 

A portrait of Grant by Graham Glen 
belongs to Lady Grant; a better one is 
at Government House, Peshawar. 

[The Times, 25 January 1937; Official 
records ; personal knowledge.] 

Aubrey Metcalfe. 

GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL, 
(1846-1931), author and educationist, was 
bom in Dublin 22 July 1846, the second 
son of Cljarles Graves [q.v.], aftenvards 


bishop of Limerick, by his wife, Selina, 
eldest daughter of John Cheyne [q.v.], 
physician-general to the forces in Ireland. 
The Graves family had for several genera- 
tions contributed with distinction to 
scholarship and to the learned professions 
in Ireland, notably in the persons of 
Richard Graves (1763-1829), Richard 
Hastings Graves, Robert James Graves 
[qq.v.], and Graves’s father, a fellow of 
the Royal Society and at the time of 
Alfred’s birth fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and professor of mathematics 
there. Between the ages of ten and four- 
teen Graves was educated at Windermere 
College, and was then prepared at home 
by private tutors for Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, where, after winning a classical 
scholarship, he obtained the equivalent of 
honours in classics and in English litera- 
ture, history, and language. His first 
book. Songs of Killamey, appeared in 1873 
when he was employed as a Home Office 
clerk and private secretary at £300 a year. 
In 1874 he married Jane (died 1886), 
eldest daughter of James Cooper Cooper, 
of Cooper Hill, co. Limerick, a member of 
a family renowned for its beauty. In 1875, 
after six years in the Home Office, he 
began his long and useful career as an 
inspector of schools. After serving succes- 
sively in Manchester and Huddersfield, he 
was for many years stationed at Taunton, 
and while there published his Songs of Old 
Ireland (1882) and Songs of Erin (1892), 
both in collaboration with his friend (Sir) 
C. V. Stanford [q.v.]. Graves, who wrote 
and adapted the words to old Irish folk 
times clfiefly derived from the collection 
of George Petrie [q.v.], parted with his 
musical rights to the publisher for £80, 
and he used to say that for his song 
‘Father 0’Fl3’nn’ (which, written in 1875, 
and included in Songs of Old Ireland, 
attained world- wide fame after it was sung 
by (Sir) C. Santley [q.v.] at a concert in 
the early ’eighties) he had had but £1. 12s., 
his original fee when it was published in 
the Spectator. In 1891 he married as his 
second wife AmaUe, eldest daughter of 
Heinrich Ritter von Ranke, professor of 
medicine at Munich University, and great- 
niece of the historian Leopold von Ranke,, 
who had married Graves’s aunt many 
j'ears previously. 

In 1895 Graves was appointed to the 
metropolitan district of Southwark and 
removed to London, where he foimded the 
educational councils in several boroughs 
both within and without his own district. 
He now made some mark as a humorist 
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by his contributions to Punch, a journal 
with which his younger brother Charles 
was closely associated ; but he gained the 
greater part of his position in the world of 
letters as a poet of Irish nature and 
country life, and an essayist on Irish 
musical and literary subjeets. He was a 
leading figure in the recently foimded 
London Irish Literary Soeiety, of wliich 
he was twice president, and as an editor 
and anthologist performed service in the 
cause of the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Ireland — her poets, her folk-lore, 
and her music. His ‘translations’, how- 
ever, both from the Irish and the Welsh 
were based on other people’s translations, 
for he had hut a smattering of Gaelic and 
no Welsh ; but in his Celtic Psaltery (1917) 
he rendered with success the spirit of the 
early Irish Christian poetry. 

In 1910 Graves retired from the civil 
service, but remained active in the eduea- 
tional world as chairman of the repre- 
sentative managers of the London County 
Council schools (1911-1919). He pro- 
moted the supply of playing fields for 
chUdren in urban schools and the educa- 
tional use of the cinema. He had made 
his home at Wimbledon, but his last years 
were largely passed at Harlech in North 
Wales, where he organized and wrote the 
greater part of the books of the historical 
pageants of 1920, 1922, and 1927. Here he 
also wrote his autobiography, To Peturn 
To All That (1930), which was in the 
natmre of a reply to an autobiography by 
his fourth son Robert, entitled Good-bye 
To All That (1929). 

Graves died at Harlech 27 December 
1931 and is buried there. He was survived 
by his second wife and by his ten children, 
three sons and two daughters of each 
marriage. 

[The Times, 28 December 1081 ; A. P. 
Graves, To Return To All That (portrait and 
bibliography), 1030; private information; 
personal knowledge.] Joseph Hone. 

GREENE, HARRY PLIJNIDET (1805- 
1030), singer, was bom at Old Connaught 
House, CO. Wicklow, 24 June 1805, the son 
of Richard Jonas Greene, barrister, of 
Dublin, by his wife,'’Louisa Lilias, fourth 
daughter of John Plunket, third Lord 
Pluiikct, and granddaughter of William 
Conyngham Plunket, first Lord Plun- 
ket, lord chancellor of Ireland [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Clifton College, and 
afterwards studied singing at Stuttgart 
and Florence and in London. He was pro- 
fessor of singing at the Royal Academy of 


Music (1911-1919) and at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music (1912-1919). He married in 
1899 Gwendolen Maud, younger daughter 
of Sir C. H. H. Parry [q.v.], and had two 
sons and a daughter. He died in London 
19 August 1930. 

Greene’s contribution to music in this 
country was due in equal proportions to 
his timely arrival as an adept interpreter 
for Sir C. V. Stanford [q.v.]. Parry, Sir 
Arthur Somervell, and that generation of 
English composers, and to his native 
charm of character and vivid poetic ima- 
gination. He made his first appearance in 
England as a bass-baritone in 1888, and 
soon established his reputation as a singer, 
first by his ‘joint partnership’, from 1893 
onwards, in recitals with the pianist 
Leonard Borwick in the classical repertory 
of German lAeder and Brahms songs, and 
secondly as a specialized interpreter of the 
regular series of cantatas and oratorios 
which Parry wrote for the Three Choirs 
festivals, espeeially ‘Job’ at Gloucester in 
1892. 

Music in that generation was only just 
becoming a profession for men of educa- 
tion and social position. Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley [q.v.] had set a precedent despite 
discouragement from the dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who would not permit a 
baronet and a gentleman commoner to 
read for a degree in music. Parry further 
enlarged the bounds, but in the executive 
ranks of the profession, particularly among 
singers, Greene was an arrival from a new 
and welcome sphere, to be joined later by 
I such men as Gen'ase Elwes [q.v.] and 
James Campbell Meinnes. Each of these 
brought special gifts into the common pur- 
[ pose of establishing the rising generation 
j of British musicians. Greene was the first 
[in the field, and was in particular the 
1 ‘creator’ of the Stanford Irish song-cycles 
! in which his native charm of manner was 
irresistible (before political differences had 
clouded the outlook) and he was a partner 
on equal terms in the Charles Stanford- 
Henry Newbolt combination of patriotic 
and sea songs which were of a far higher 
degree of merit than anything that had 
previously been set down. 

The effect of Greene on his generation 
was remarkable; it was due to his charm 
and humour combined with his magni- 
ficent presence, his perfect diction in 
speech and song, now beguiling and now 
commanding, and, above all, to his fresh- 
air outlook which banished the hackneyed 
insincerities of the shop-ballad and raised 
the standard of public taste. In this cam- 
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paign he was particularly influential as an 
adjudicator in the competition festival 
movement, both in this country and in 
Canada. 

Greene was a writer of considerable dis- 
tinction not only on music {Interpretation 
in Song, 1912) but on his favourite recrea- 
tion of fishing (Where the Bright Waters 
Meet, 1924). He also wrote Charles Villiers 
Stanford (1935). 

A portrait of Greene by James Gunn 
was commissioned by many of his friends 
on his seventieth birthday and is at pre- 
sent in the keeping of his family. 

[The Times, 20 August 1036 ; Grove's Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, 4th ed., vol. 
ii, edited by H. C. CoUes ; H. P. Greene, From 
Blue Danube to Shannon, 1034; personal 
knowledge.] Steuakt WnsoN. 

GREET, Sir PHILLIP BARLING 
BEN (1857-1936), actor-manager, was the 
yoimger son of Captain AVUliam Greet, 
R.N., by his wife, Sarah Barling. He was 
bom 24 Septemtier 1857 on board the 
Crocodile, recruiting ship, which bis father 
commanded, then lying off the Tower. 
Intended for the na'V'y himself and edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval School, New 
Cross, he became a master at a private 
school at Wortliing, but was attracted to 
the stage. On this he made his first 
appearance in November 1879 with J . W. 
Gordon’s stock-company at Southampton, 
afterwards joining Sarah Thome at the 
Theatre Royal, Margate. There he re- 
mained for three years, making his London 
debut at the Gaiety Theatre in March 1883 
as Caius Lucius in Cymbeline with Miss 
Wallis. In the same year he joined Minnie 
Palmer in My Sweetheart, playing the 
comic ‘dude ’-character of Dudley Har-I 
court, with the catch phrase, ‘Dash it 
aU!’ In the following year he made his 
first appearanee at the Lyceum Theatre j 
with Lawrence Barrett, and was the Apo- 
thecary in Mary Anderson’s production 
there of Borneo and Juliet, thus beginning ! 
a lifelong friendship with Mary Anderson 
herseK. 

In 1886 Greet went into management 
and entered upon his principal lifework 
with a series of open-air — or, as he called 
them, ‘pastoral’ — ^performances of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Apart from this, he toured 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America with a repertory com- 
pany in which a large number of players 
who were afterward well knoivn made 
their first important appearances. In 
1902, in association with William Pod 


[q.v.], Greet revived the morality Every- 
man at the Imperial Theatre. It had been 
originally presented in 1901 by the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Soeiety at an open grave in 
the Charterhouse. Greet played it after- 
wards in coimtless theatres, churches, 
halls, and open spaces on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Thereby he did much for the 
creating of a new interest in the study 
and presentation of pre-Shakespearian 
drama. From this time until 1914 he was 
a constant visitor to the United States, 
which he toiued from coast to coast and 
which he revisited in the years 1929 to 
1932. 

In 1914 Greet returned to England and 
joined Lilian Baylis [q.v.] at the Old Vic. 
There Ins company became the nucleus of 
the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells organiza- 
tion, destined to win larger success than 
even he had anticipated. In 1918, at the 
desire of the committee of the Board of 
Education on Shakespeare for schools, he 
formed a company which gave perform- 
ances in London County Council schools 
and other educational centres, thus ini- 
tiating a movement which during four 
years was the means of presenting Shake- 
speare’s plays before over a million child- 
ren. From 1924 to 1926 he was associated 
■with Mr. W. E. Stirling in the presentation 
of English plays in Paris and was awarded 
the diploma and gold medal for English 
productions at the Exhibition of 1926. 
From 1933 'to 1935 he acted as master of 
the greensward at Mr. Sydney Carroll’s 
open-air theatre in Regent’s Park, the 
promotion of wliich was very largely in- 
spired by his example. In February 1929 
his fiftieth year on the stage was cele- 
brated at a complimentary dinner given 
■to him by actors and actresses who had 
appeared in his companies, and in Jime he 
was knighted for his services ‘to drama 
and to education’. 

Although he made no claims ■to great 
eminence as an actor. Greet appeared in 
character-parts ■with no little success. As 
a producer he was patient and pains- 
■taking, combining practicality ■with good 
taste. Although he owed much to the 
ideas of others — ^particularly ■to Poel in 
such productions as Everyman — ^his ex- 
perience of the popular stage kept his o^wn 
adventures within feasible limits. He was 
a sjunpathetic in^terpreter more than a 
profound scholar ; but liis love of the stage 
was a genuine enthusiasm. He was an 
assiduous playgoer, always preferring ■!© 
pay for, his seat in the pit or some other 
imreserved part of the house, than accept 
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a complimentary stall. He died, unmar- 
ried, in London 17 May 1936. 

[The Times, 18 May 1930 ; Cicely Hamilton 
and Lilian Baylis, The Old Vie, 1926; Sybil 
and Russell Thorndike, Lilian Baylis, 1038; 
E. J. Dent, A Theatre for Everybody, 1045 ; 
Russell Tliorndike, Sybil Thorndike, 1029; 
personal knowledge.] S. R. LiTTiiEWOOD. 

GREGORY, ISABELLA AUGUSTA, 
Lady Ghegohy (1852-1932), plajrwright 
and poet, the youngest daughter of Dudley 
Persse, of Roxhorough, co. Galway, by his 
second wife, Frances, daughter of Colonel 
Riehard Barry, was horn at Roxhorough 
15 Mareh 1852. Her father at one time 
owned an estate of more than 4,000 acres. 
Sir H. P. Lane [q.v.], the art collector and 
critic, was her nephew. She was educated 
privately. In 1880 she married, as his 
second wife. Sir W. H. Gregory [q.v.] 
whose house and property, Coole Park, 
Gort, were situated 'a few miles from her 
father’s estate. Her husband died in 1892 
lea^dng her with one son, who became a 
distinguished painter and was killed in 
action as an airman in Italy in January 
1918. 

In 1898 Lady Gregory becameacquainted 
in London -svith W. B. Yeats [q.v.] who 
was beginning to ■write plays and had con- 
ceived the idea of opening a little theatre 
in London for the production of his o'wn 
and his friends’ plays, plays of a romantic 
kind in contrast to the realistic drama of 
Ibsen. Lady Gregory up to this time had 
■taken little interest in the theatre, but she 
had always been deeply interested in her 
country, not in the usual patronizing 
manner of a big lando^vncr’s daughter; 
indeed, unlike most of her class, she was 
dra^ivn to the humbler of her neighbours, 
to the dwellers in cot^tages, the inmates of 
workliouses. Yeats set her gathering folk- 
lore, and later in the year of their meeting 
he wsited her at Coole, together wth her 
neighbour Edward Martyn, who, like 
Yeats, had a play which he wanted to 
have produced. In an afternoon’s ■talk it 
was decided, by Lady Gregory’s influence, 
to have ■Uie plays performed in Dublin. 
A little later G. A. Moore [q.v.] joined the 
group, money was guaranteed for the first 
performance, and on 8 May 1899 ■with the 
production of Yeats’s The Countess Calh- 
Iccn the Irish Literary Theatre came in'to 
being. 

If Lady Gregory began by having little 
in^tcrest in drama, save that she ivas a 
great admirer of Yeats’s work, she quickly 
became, not the most dominant member 


of this group, for Yeats was bound to be 
that, but the element which, more or less, 
kept it together. The first three years’ 
performances in Dublin were given by 
companies of players imported from Eng- 
land; later a purely Irish amateur com- 
pany was formed and the nature of the 
plays changed. The Irish peasant as 
serious dramatic material was discovered 
by J. M. Synge [q.v.] and by Padraic 
Colum and others ; he was no longer merely 
a creature of comic fiction or heroic politi- 
cal drama, and here Lady Gregory sud- 
denly disclosed her ■talent as a dramatist. 
Hitherto her only literary work had been 
editing her husband’s Autobiography (ISM) 
and in Mr. Gregory's Letter-Box (1898) the 
letters of his grandfather, W. Gregory 
(17CC-I840, q.v.). On 27 December 1904 the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, was opened. Lady 
Gregory was a co-director ■with Yeats and 
Synge, and she continued to be a director 
until the day of her death. She showed 
very marked admim'strative ability in all 
branches of the theatre’s work, and it is 
not too much to say that, without her 
enthusiasm and determination, the theatre 
would not have survived its early years of 
struggle. 

Lady Gregory ■wrote twenty-seven ori- 
ginal plays, adapted four of Molifere’s, 
translating them into Irish country speech, 
translated a play by Goldoni as Mirando- 
linn,- and collaborated with Douglas Hyde 
and ■aith Yeats. About the beginning of 
the century she became interested in 
Gaelic, learned the language, and put 
■together old sagas which she published in 
English under the titles Cuchulain _ of 
Muirthemne (1902) and Gods and Fighting 
Men (1904). Other noteworthy non- 
drama^tic ■»vorks are Poets and Dreamers 
(1903) and A Booh of Saints and Wonders 
(1907). But her chief claim to literary 
cminenee lies in her dramatic work. She 
had a rich sense of humour and her early 
one-act plays. Seven Short Plays (1909), 
arc masterpieces in dialogue and construc- 
tion. Perhaps in her latcr,longer comedies, 
The Image (1010) and Darner's Gold (1913) 
for instance, she was apt to over-elaborate 
her dialogue. She ■wrote two series of what 
she styled ‘folk-history plays’ (1912 and 
1023), that is to say, plays of Irish historj' 
seen through the eyes of Irish countrj'- 
peoplc and told in countrj' speech, in the 
dialect ■which she called ‘Kiltartan’ after 
avillagcncnrherownhome. The adjective 
1ms passed into Irish speech. These plays 
did not have the popularity which thej' 
deserved. More popuLar ■were her delight- 
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ful fantastic plays, half realistic, half of 
fairyland; The Golden Apple (1916), The 
Dragon (1920), Aristotle’s Bellows (1923). 
Nobility, tragic nobility, attracted her, 
and so she wrote a play about Don 
Quixote, Sancho’s Master (1928), and a 
Passion play. The Story Brought by Brigit 
(1924). 

Lady Gregory died at Coole Park 22 
May 1932. A portrait by A. Mancini 
is in the Dublin Municipal GaUerj' of 
Modem Art, and there is a portrait of her 
by (Sir) Gerald Festus Kelly in a private 
collection. A bust by Jacob Epstein is in 
the Dublin Municipal Gallery, and the 
Abbey Tlieatre has an early portrait by 
‘A E’ and a drawing by J. B. Yeats. 

[The Times, 24 May 1932; Lady Gregory, 
Our Irish Theatre, 1914; Lady Gregory’s Jour- 
nals, 1916-1930, edited by Lennox Robinson, 
1946 ; A. E. Malone, The Irish Drama (con- 
taining a list of Lady Gregory’s plays to that 
date), 1029 ; George Moore, Hail and Farewell. 
Ave, 1911 ; private information ; personai 
knowledge.) Lennox Robinson. 


GREGORY, JOHN WALTER (1864- 
1932), geologist and explorer, was bom in 
London 27 January 1864, the only son of 
John James Gregory, a wool merchant, 
of Bow, London, by his wife, Jane Lewis. 
He was educated at Stepney Grammar 
School, which he left at the age of fifteen. 
After eight years in the wool business, 
during which he graduated at the univer- 
sity of London, he joined (1887) the staff 
of the British Museum (Natural History) 
as an assistant in the geological depart- 
ment and so he remained until 1900. He 
was professor of geology and mineralogy 
at Melbourne University from 1900 to 
1904 and of geology at Glasgow University 
from 1904 until 1929 when he retired to 
Essex. Tliroughout his active life he found 
time and opportunity to travel in all the 
continents, thus to supplement his great 
book-learning on the geology, geography, 
and peoples of the world with first-hand 
observation. In addition to the important 
expedition of Sir M. W. Conway _[q.v.] 
to Spitsbergen (1896) others took liim to 
Western Canada (1891), Austria, Cyre- 
naica (1908), Cliinese Tibet (1922), and 
Pern (1932) to examine mountains, to East 
(1892-1893, 1919), West (1912), and South 
Africa, Australia, China, and Russia to 
study plains and plateaux, to New Zea- 
land, Norway, and Dalmatia to see fjords, 
and to the West Indies for acquaintance 
with the smaller isles. He was even- 
tually drowned in the rapids of the Uru- 


bamba River called the Pongo de Maini- 
que (lat. 11° 48' S. ; long. 72° 51' W.) in 
Pern 2 June 1932. 

Gregory’s published work (consisting of 
over twenty books and more than 300 
papers) covers fields of research involving 
museiun, laboratory, and the countiy- 
side. At first he wrote mainly on palae- 
ontology, and became the authority on 
bryozoa, corals, and echinoids, but soon 
his pen was busy with many other aspects 
of geology and geography. In particular, 
he sought the origin of tilings and brought 
his emdition, experience, and courage to 
bear when he presented some explanation 
of phenomena or championed a theory on 
rift valleys in East Africa, mountain 
chains in the Old or New World, deserts 
of Australia, fjords, ocean basins, land 
bridges, and submarine canymns. He dis- 
cussed economic questions like water- 
supply and ore and coal deposits and the 
more dangerous questions of mankind, 
their races, population, distribution, migra- 
|tion, and immigration. Besides a great 
output of specialist works he ■wrote a few 
popular books on geology and geography 
which were widely read. Mankind’s partial 
knowledge of the earth’s surface and its 
crust has resulted in many controversies, 
few of which he did not investigate and 
embellish with thoughtful arguments. His 
Geography, Structural, Physical, and Com- 
parative (1909) marks a new departure in 
such text-books, and his works on bryozoa 
are standard works of reference. Two 
other important books also deserve men- 
tion: The Great Rift Valley (1890) and The 
Rift Valleys and Geography of East Africa 
(1921). 

Although slight in build and apparently 
diffident in manner, Gregory was -wiry and 
tireless in body, tenacious and indomitable 
in purpose, and an indefatigable worker 
■with a rare memory^ As a teacher he was 
supreme and students thronged to hear 
him, whilst his stoutness of heart, enthusi- 
asm, and geniali'ty made Mm almost fana- 
tically beloved by some who knew him 
best. No one came to him in vain for 
stimulus or inspiration. 

Gregory received many academic and 
scientific honours. 'These ineluded honor- 
ary degrees from the universities of Lon- 
don, Melbourne, and Lima, the fellowship 
of the Roy’al Socie^^'^ (1901), and the 
medals of various societies. He was presi- 
dent of the Geological Socie^ty from 1928 
to 1930 and of Section C of the British 
Association in 1907 and 1931 and of Sec- 
tion E in 1924. He married in 1895 
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Audrey, daughter of the Rev. Ayrton 
Chaplin, of Woodliam Walter, Essex, and 
had a son (who accompanied him to 
Chinese Tibet) and a daughter. 

[The Times, 14 June 1932 and 2 May 1933 ; 
Obituary Notices of Pellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 1, December 1932 (portrait); private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. V. ELarrison. 

GREIFFENHAGEN, MAURICE 
WILLIAM (1862-1931), painter, was bom 
in London 15 Deeember 1862, the third 
and youngest son of August Greiffenhagen, 
by his wife, Helen Cundell. The family 
was of Danish origin, though the artist’s 
grandparents had left Denmark and 
settled in Arehangel before his father was 
born. Greiffenhagen received his early 
edueation at University College Sehool ; in 
1878 he passed into the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he won the Armitage prize, 
the cartoon medal, and several other 
awards. He exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1884, and continued to be an 
exhibitor until his death: his early ex- 
hibited paintings include some subject- 
pictures as well as portraits in oils, but it 
was not long before he came to concentrate 
on the latter. During the first part of his 
career he did a considerable amount of 
illustration work, for books and periodi- 
cals; his best-lcnowTi examples in this 
sphere are his illustrations to the novels 
of Rider Haggard, which began to appear 
in 1887. He also contributed to the Daily 
Chronicle, the Lady's Pictorial, and occa- 
sionally to Punch. 

In 1906 Greiffenhagen became head- 
master of the life department of the Glas- 
gow School of Art, a position which he 
held until 1929. Throughout this period 
his permanent home was in London, and 
his work in Glasgow was carried out on 
regular visits to that city. Apart from his 
teacliing, Greiffenhagen’s work thereafter 
fell into two main categories, of which the 
first was the more important ; these were 
portrait-painting and large-scale decora- 
tive work. As a portrait-painter he made 
a considerable reputation ; his robust sense 
of design and firm teclmique produced 
particularly striking results in his portraits 
of men. His talent for decorative work 
found its fullest expression in the histori- 
cal panels which he designed for exliibition 
pavilions at Paris and Dunedin (1925) and 
Antwerp (1930). He also designed a travel- 
poster, ‘ilic Gateway of the North’, for 
the London, Midland, and Scottish Rail- 
way, in which his strong sense of colour 


was seen to great advantage. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1916 and R.A. in 1922, 
and received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Glasgow University in 1926. Paint- 
ings by him were acquired by the Tate 
Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, Pitts- 
burg, and other museums and art galleries. 

Greiilenliagen married in 1889 Beatrice 
(died 1949), daughter of John Latham, of 
London, and had two sons, the elder of 
whom was IdUed in the war of 1914-1918. 
He died in London 26 December 1931. 

A self-portrait of Greiffenhagen was in 
the possession of his wdow. 

I [The Times, 28 December 1931; Ulrich 
Thieme and Felix Becker, AUgemeines Lexicon 
' der Rildendcn Kilnstlcr, vol. xiv, 1921 ; private 
; information.] Jajies Laver. 

GRENFELL, SmIVILFRED THOMA- 
SON (1865-1940), medical missionary and 
author, was born at Parkgate, Cheshire, 
28 February 1865, the second of the four 
sons of the Rev. Algernon Sidney Gren- 
fell, headmaster and proprietor of Mostyn 
House School, Parkgate, by his ivife, 
Jane Georgina Hutchinson, daughter of 
a colonel in the Indian army. He was 
educated at Marlborough, and resided at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, for the Michael- 
mas term of 1888, during which he played 
Rugby football for the university. He 
studied medicine at the London Hospital 
medical school and London University, 
imder Sir Frederick Treves [q.v.], and 
qualified M.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. in 1886. 
While studying medicine he came under 
the influence of Dwight Ljmam Moody, 
the American revivalist, and of the 
brothers J. E. and C. T. Studd, and for 
a time conducted a Sunday school class, 
to which he gave instruction in the art of 
boxing. He was at the same time secre- 
tary in succession of the cricket, football, 
and rowing clubs in London University ; 
and he thus became at an early age an 
exponent of that ‘muscular Christianity’ 
which Charles Ifingsley had made popular. 

In 1887, the year after qualification, 
Grenfell joined the Royal National Mis- 
sion to Deep-Sea Fishermen ns a medical 
missionary ; and after serving for five years 
in this capacity from Iceland to the Bay 
of Biscay, he became a master mariner, 
and fitted out the mission’s first hospital 
.ship. In 1892 he visited Labrador, and he 
was so greatly shocked by what he later 
described ns ‘the poverty and ignorance 
and semi-starvntion among English- 
speaking people of our o%vn race’ that he 
decided to devote the rest of his life to the 
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betterment of the lot of the people of 
Labrador- In 1893 he established at Battle 
Harbour the first hospital of what came 
to be kno^vn as the Labrador Medical 
Mission ; and as time went on he not only 
built other hospitals, but he also opened 
nursing stations, schools, orphanages, and 
social welfare centres. When, over forty 
years later, he retired, he had built up an 
organization that included six hospitals, 
seven nursing stations, four hospital ships, 
four boarding schools, fourteen industrial 
centres, twelve clothing distribution cen- 
tres, a co-operative Imnber miU, and a 
seaman’s institute at St. John’s, New- 
foundland. What his lifework, as an 
example of practical Christianity, meant 
to the people of Labrador, whether whites, 
or Indians, or Eskimos, it would be difift- 
ciilt to exaggerate. 

At first the Labrador Medical Alission 
was financed by the Royal National Mis- 
sion to Deep-Sea Fishermen ; but from an 


early date most of the necessary funds 


were raised by Grenfell himself. He made 
speaking tours through both Canada and 
the United States of America; and he 


roused such interest and support on these 
trips that the Labrador Medical Mission 
came to be almost better known in 
America than it was in England. In 1912 
the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen 
withdrew its support ; and Grenfell then 
organized the International Grenfell 
Association, with branches in England, 
the United States, Canada, and Newfound- 
land; and it was this association that 
stood behind Grenfell’s work during the 
latter part of his life. 

Not only by his lecture tours, but also 
by his books, Grenfell aroused interest in 
his work, and gained support for it. Be- 
ginning with Vikings of To-day (1895), he 
published between 1905 and 1938 a suc- 
cession of books about Labrador and a 
number of religious books, w’hich, although 
not outstanding for their literary qualities, 
have an engaging simplicity and modesty 
that endeared them to many people. 

Recognition of Grenfell’s work came to 
him in the form of numerous honours. 
The imiversity of Oxford elected him her 
first honorary M.D. (1907), and he received 
honorary degrees from St. Andrews Uni- 
versity and many universities and colleges 
both in the United States and in Canada ; 
in 1915 he was elected an honorary fellow 
of the College of Surgeons of America, and 
in 1920 a fellow of the Rojnl College of 
Surgeons of England; he was appointed 
C.M.G. in 1900 and K.C.M.G. in 1927 ; 


in 1928 he was elected lord rector of St. 
Andrews University; in 1935 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Empire Society; and in 1936 he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

In 1935 ill health compelled Grenfell’s 
retirement from active work ; and he died 
at Charlotte, Vermont, 9 October 1940. 
In 1909 he married Anne Elizabeth Cald- 
well (died 1938), daughter of Colonel 
Edmund Burke MacClanahan, of Lake 
Forest, Rlinois, and had two sons and a 
daughter. 

[The chief source of information is Gren- 
fell’s autobiography first published in 1919 
imder the title A Labrador Doctor, and repub- 
lished in 1932, in a revised and expanded 
form, under the title Forty Years for Labrador. 
See ^o: James Johnston, Grenfell of Labra- 
dor, 1908 ; A. G. HaU, Doctor Wilfred Grenfell, 
1919; F. L. Waldo, With Grenfell on the 
Labrador, 1920, and Grenfell, 1924; D. Wal- 
lace, The Story of Grenfell of the Labrador, 
1922 ; B. J. Mathews, Wilfred Grenfell, 1924 ; 
E. H. Hayes, Forty Years on the Labrador, 
1930; Joyce Reason, Deep-sea Doctor, 1942; 
Genevieve May Fox, Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
(New York), 1947.] W. S. Wallace. 

GREVILLE, FRANCES EVELYN, 
Countess of Warwick (1861-1938), was 
bom in London 10 December 1861, the 
elder daughter and co-heiress of Colonel 
Charles Henry Maynard (only son of 
the last Viscoimt Maynard), by his second 
■wife, Blanche Adeliza, second daughter of 
Henry FitzRoy, of Salcey Lawn, North- 
amptonshire. She was educa'ted at home. 
In 1881 she married Francis Richard 
Charles Guy Greville, Lord Brooke, who 
succeeded his father as fifth Earl of War- 
■wick in 1893 and died in 1924. They had 
three sons, of whom the eldest became 
sixth Earl of Warwick and died in 1928, 
and the second died in infancy, and ■two 
daugh^ters. 

Lady Warwick was a celebrated late 
Victorian and Edwardian beau^ty and a 
member of the ‘Marlborough House set’ 
which grew up about the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards King Edward VII) as a reac- 
tion from the inflexible and limited social 
life of Queen Victoria’s court. She in- 
herited Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex, 
from her grandfather and at first made it 
a country retreat for fashionable Edward- 
ians. After her husband had inherited 
Warwick Castle, Lady Warwick gave a 
ball there in 1895, the extravagance of 
which was criticized in The Clarion. As 
a result of this she met the editor, Robert 
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Blatcliford, and under his influence she 
was converted to socialism. She recalled 
at the time that the motto of her husband’s 
family was Vix ca nostra voco. Her 
devotion to the cause of labour and its 
champions was as complete as her early 
conquests in society. She established a 
school at Dunmow to encourage rural 
occupations, and the first college for train- 
ing women in horticulture and a^culturc 
at Studley Castle, Warsvickshire. At the 
general election of 1923 she stood as labour 
candidate for Warwick and Leamington, 
but was defeated by the conservative, 
]Mr. Anthony Eden, brother-in-law of her 
eldest son. In 1925 Lady Warwick -wished 
the labour party -to accept Easton Lodge 
as an international labour university, 
but the plan was considered impracticable 
and her offer -was refused. Easton, how- 
ever, became an imofflcial meeting-place 
for labour reformers, and Lady Warwick’s 
interest in the improvement of conditions 
among the working class continued -to the 
end of her life. She was also solicitous for 
the preservation of birds and animals, and 
she formed a sanctuary at Easton where 
she collected a multitude of birds, domestic 
animals, and horses about her. She used 
her social position, her fortune, and her 
continuous vitality for all her charitable 
and social interests and achieved results 
equal to those of any woman of her class 
in her time. 

Lady Warwick wrote -with ease and an 
amiable interest in both the past and the 
present. Of her numerous books Wanoick 
Castle and its Earls (1903) records the 
historical background of her married life: 
A Woman and the War (1910), Life's Ebb 
and Flow (1929), and Afterthoughts (1931) 
revealed her conversion from the luxurious 
standards of Edwardian society to care for 
the working classes. Her in-tclligent com- 
prehension of problems made lier a valu- 
able advocate of the labour cause, and her 
kindness of heart no less than her opinions 
won for her regard from those ranks of 
society which she sought to help. 

Lady Warwick died at Easton Lodge 
20 July 1938. A portrait by Carolus- 
Duran is at Warwick Castle ; another, by 
J. S. Sargent, is in America. 

[The Times, 27 July 1938 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal kno-n-lcdge.] 

IlncTon Boutuo. 

GREY, Sm EDWARD, third baronet, 
and ViscouxT Gnny of I^vnionox (1802- 
1933), statesman and bird-lover, was bom 
in London 25 April 1802, the eldest of tlic 


seven children, four sons and tliree 
daughters, of Colonel George Henry Grey, 
by liis wife, Harriet Jane, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Pearson. He was grandson of Sir George 
Grey, second baronet (1799-1882, q.v.), 
and succeeded liim in the baronetcy and 
the o-wnership of Fallodon, Northumber- 
land. His great-grandfather was Captain 
Sir George Grey, R.N., a younger son of 
General Sir Charles Grey, of Fallodon and 
Ho-wick, afterwards first Earl Grey [q.v.], 
who was also father of Charles, second 
Earl Grey [q.v.], the prime minister of the 
Reform Bill. 

Grey’s father had served with the Rifle 
Brigade in the Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny, and was chosen as one of the first 
equerries of the Prince of Wales. Having 
sold out of the army. Colonel Grey adop-ted 
a country life, he and his wife living in 
a very happy joint household -with the 
older generation. Sir George and Lady 
Grey, at Fallodon. The colonel managed 
the home farm. Grey, therefore, ivas 
brought up from infancy at Fallodon. 

Fallodon has no rare and peculiar 
beauty. It was a dignified and comfort- 
able country house of moderate dimensions, 
standing among woods in the cen-tre of a 
small estate, in a piece of imspoilt English 
countryside. Tlie sea is visible t\vo miles 
away -to the east tluough a much-loved 
gap in the Fallodon trees : on that lonely 
shore of tufted dunes, reefs of tide-washed 
rocks, and bays of hard sand, between 
Dunstanborough and Bamborough castles. 
Grey would lie by the hour, both as boy 
and man, watcliing the various tribes of 
sea birds, or the woodcock immigrants 
landing tired from their voyage across the 
North Sea. On the other side of Fallodon, 
■to the west, rise the heather-moors, 
crowned by Ros Castle Camp, Grey’s 
favourite point of view, whence the Great 
Che-viot hill and most of north Northum- 
berland are clearly -visible. In the bums 
coming do-wn out of tliese moors to the 
sea. Grey taught himself as a boy the rudi- 
ments of the art of fishing, on which lie 
became so famous an authority. 

At nine years old Grey was sent to a 
small preparatory school of thirty boys 
near Northallerton. Two years latcr(1873) 
he was sent to a larger and better scliool. 
Temple Grove, East Slicen, where he 
stayed until 1870: it was kept by a 
remarkable man, Ottiwcll Charles Water- 
field, for -whom Grey liad a great admira- 
tion. lie rushed up the school and after 
one year found liimsclf in the first class. 
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In December 1874 his father died sud- 
denly at Sandringham, where he was in 
attendance on the Prince of Wales. Thus 
at twelve years old Grey passed out of his 
father’s care, and came more than ever 
imder the strong and gentle influence of 
liis grandfather. Sir George Grey had just 
retired from parliament and he devoted 
much of the last eight years of his life to 
his grandchildren at Fallodon. ‘He took 
my father’s place with us’, wrote Grey. 

In September 1876 Grey went to Win- 
chester. He got up the school rapidly at 
first, but being kept back from promotion 
into ‘Sixth Book’ after he had clearly 
deserved it, he lost interest in the regular 
work of the school. But he read poetry 
and pursued an intellectual life of his own, 
‘ seemed rather solitary ’, and was regarded 
as the ablest boy in the school it he had 
chosen to exert himself, according to the 
testimony of his junior in Du Boulay’s 
house, H. A. L. I^her [q.v.]. WTiile at 
Winchester he became very skilled in 
fishing the clear waters of the Itchen, 
where he learnt the art of the dry fli’" 
which he afterwards did much to intro- 
duce into northern streams. He became 
devoted to Winchester and its customs 
and in the last four years of his life one 
of his greatest pleasmes was to revisit it 
as a fellow, even when he Avas too blind 
to see it. 

Grey went up to Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1880. His relations with Oxford are, per- 
haps, unique. After having been sent 
doAvn for incorrigible idleness in 1884, he 
Avas in 1928 elected chancellor of the imi- 
versity. ‘The life I led’, he Avrote of his 
time at Oxford, ‘was one of pure pleasm-e 
and one of a land that I could not have 
•enjoyed at any other time of life. It led 
to nothing, but it left no scars, nothing to 
be regretted or effaced. It cleared the way 
•for serious things.’ He spent liis time on 
•expeditions in-to the country on foot and 
•in dog-cart, on games of ‘real’ tennis at 
Avhich he afterwards tAAice (1896 and 1898) 
'became ama'teur champion, a little mUd 
ragging, and very limited gambling. He 
admired Jowett, who appreciated his 
latent abilities but was unable ■to induce 
him to exert them. 

The death of Sir George Grey in 1882 
brought the formatwe influence of his 
grandfather over Grey’s thought and 
character to an end, but the place was 
taken at the most critical juncture of his 
life, the time of his departure from Oxford, 
by an equallj' remarkable man, Mandell 
■Creighton [q.v.], then engaged on Avriting 
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his History of the Papacy in the rectory of 
Embledon, the parish in which FaUodon 
stood. The rector instilled into the young 
squire the same kind of modera-te demo- 
cratic liberalism and sense of public duty' 
which he had first learnt from liis grand- 
father, and Avhich Creigh'ton noAV purveyed 
through a more modem and a more intel- 
lectual medium. 

Grey had been idle at Oxford. He was 
never idle again. He Avas sent doAvn from 
Balliol in January 1884. Yet that year 
and the next may be called the formative 
years of his life, both in intellectual de- 
velopment and m power of action. The 
moment he left the university he pro- 
ceeded to discover, by characteristically 
amateurish and unpretentious experiment, 
his genius for bird-observation in general 
and for Avild-duck culture in particular. 
He put himself, as his note-books show, 
through a systematic course of reading in 
history, thought, and poetry by the best 
English authors. He entered official life in 
London and political life in Northumber- 
land, Avinning at the age of twenty-three 
a resounding electoral triumph. And ■to- 
wards the end of 1885 he married. 

In July 1884 Grey was initiated into 
public serAice as prh’ate secretary to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, afterwards first Earl of 
Cromer [q.v.], and in October he became 
private secretary to H. C. E. Childers 
[q.v.], then chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the summer of 1884 he had made his 
first public speech as chairman at a liberal 
demonstration in AhiAvlck held 'to protest 
against the action of the House of Lords 
in delaying the passage of the county 
franchise biU. The impression Avhich he 
made was so favourable that next year 
he was chosen to contest the Berwick-on- 
TAveed diAusion in the liberal in'terest. 
Since his grandfather’s defeat in 1852 it 
had been a conservative stronghold, but 
the extension of the franchise under the 
new Act enabled liim ■to carry the seat, 
and he ncA'er lost it, CA'en during the long 
period of liberal depression resulting from 
the home rule controversy. The mutual 
affection that grew up between the ymimg 
member and the fishermen, shepherds, 
and others of his neighbours who sup- 
ported him, was one of the cliief things 
that kept him in political life, in many 
respects contrary to his inclinations. In 
the local language they ‘thought that tar- 
rable of Sir Edward’, and he felt that he 
couldnotdesertthem. He had determined, 
if cA’er he lost the scat, not ■to re-enter 
parliament for any other constituencj-. 
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In October 1885 Grey married (Frances) affairs, while his manner of speaking in 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Shalcross the Commons won him a national reputa- 
PitzHerbert Widdrington, a squire of tion that rendered his return to private 
Newton-on-the-Moor, sixteen miles south life more difficult. On 28 Slnrch 1895 
of Fallodon. Her father was a moderate Grey made in parliament a pronounce- 
conservative, but the chief influence on ment, known as ‘the Grey declaration’, 
her mind had been that of Creighton. The to the effect that French encroachment on 
political opinions of husband and wife the upper waters of the Nile would be 
therefore coincided sulHeiently, but she viewed by England as an ‘unfriendly act’, 
cared little for politics and, directly or The declaration, to which some of the 
indirectly, always tended to draw him liberal ministers demurred, proved very 
back out of public life, into the occupa- serviceable at the time of the subsequent 
tions of country-lover, bird-watcher, and Fashoda incident. 

amateur naturalist — ^the life which they In 1895 the liberal party lost power and 
both at heart passionately preferred. The remained in opposition for another decade, 
influence of his political friends H. H. In 1897 Grey visited the British West 
Asquith and R. B. (afterwards Viscount) Indian Islands as a member of a royal 
Haldane [qq.v.] had to be exerted to the commission appointed to inquire into their 
utmost to keep him in politics, by appeal- economic circumstances. Tlie commission 
ing to his strong sense of public duty, in its report pointed out the danger wliich 
Political ambition he had none. threatened those British Colonies where 

Tlie fact that the liberals were out of sugar was almost the only interest, and 
office from 1886 to 1906 for all except suggested various remedies, some of which 
three years, enabled Edward and Dorothy were adopted. 

Grey to realize their ideal of life while he The South African war divided the 
remained an opposition member. They liberal opposition into supporters and 
enlarged the famous Fallodon ponds and opponents of the war policy of Alfred 
the variety of kinds of duck inhabiting Milner and Joseph Chamberlain [qq.v.]. 
them which Grey had begun to introduce Rosebery, Asquith, Haldane, and Grey 
in 1884. The birds were not pinioned but were the leading imperialist liberals, and 
were wooed into an extraordinary tame- Grey went even further than his friends 
ness. The ‘fox-proof fence’ protected the in support of the war, thereby sowing the 
ponds. The other place where the Greys seeds of that distrust felt for him as 
found their happiness, as much as at Fal- foreign minister in later years by the more 
lodon, was the tiny cottage in a meadow radical sections of the party, 
by the banks of the Itchen in Hampshire, The leadcrsliip of the divided liberal 
where trout fishing and, still more, bird- party at this time lay 'with Sir Hcmy 
observation could be carried on in soli- Campbell-Bannerman [q.v.], who was a 
tude. No road led up to it: as Grey said, critic of the war. Rosebery had already 
anyone who wanted 'to come there in a retired from the leadership, but^ some 
wheeled vehicle must come in a wheel- thought that he might return 'to it. In 
barrow. Even when Grey was in office, December 1901 Rosebery made his famous 
week-ends could be snatched here. speech at Chesterfield urging the govem- 

Grey, like his friends Asquith and Hal- ment to negotiate -vvith the Boers. By 
dane, supported home rule for Ireland, but hastening peace, which followed next year, 
thought that Gladstone neglected English the speech helped to solve the difficulties 
questions overmuch. They were also more of the liberal party, but for the moment 
in'terested in the British Empire than most it seemed to aggrava'te them, because 
liberals. From 1892 to 1895 the liberals the reappearance of Rosebery as a rival 
were in office, and in August of the former leader incensed the followers of Campbcll- 
year Grey was sent to the Foreign Office Bannerman. The year 1902 was a year 
as parliamentary under-secretary, first of rival leagues and dinners, ‘ war to the 
under Lord Rosebery, and then under knife and fork’, within the liberal ranks. 
Lord Kimberley, when Rosebery became Already, before Chesterfield, a Liberal Im- 
prime minister on Gladstone’s retirement perial Coimcil had been formed with Grey 
in 1894. The fact that his successive chiefs as president ; after Chesterfield the Liberal 
were both in the House of Lords threw on League -took its place with Roseberj’ as 
Grey the 'task of ans%vering for foreign president, and Asquith, Grey, and Sir 
affairs in the House of Commons. It was Henry Fowler as ■vice-presidents. If Rose- 
this apprenticeship that first drew his bery had gone on with frequent speeches 
mind away from domestic to foreign and active leadership, the split in the 
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party might have become complete and holding up the formation of the govem- 
permanent. But he sank back after the ment and threatening the unity of the 
Chesterfield effort, as Grey had foretold, party on the eve of the general election. 

With the retmn of peace the chief cause Asquith and TTa ld an p. had been more 
of liberal dissensions -was removed ; then quick to see their error, and at the last 
A. J. Balfomr’s education bill of 1902 and moment Grey yielded to their soUcita- 
Chamberlain’s protectionist campaign tions, and accepted his destiny at the 
united imperialists and ‘pro-Boers’ in Foreign OfBce, at the head of which he 
hearty opposition. Grey was active and remained until December 1916. He thus 
enthusiastic both as a free trader and a held the seals of office continuously for a 
defender of the rights of nonconformists in longer period than even Grenville or 
education. So was every liberal of every Castlereagh. 

hue, while the imionist party was split from From the moment of taking office Grey’s 

top to bottom. In this new and joyous relations with CampbeU-Bannerman be- 
excitement the very existence of the came most cordial. Contrary to his ex- 
Liberal League was forgotten by its vice- pectations, he found the prime minister 
presidents, and by all men except its a very able leader of the House of Corn- 
lordly president who thought it a force in mons and a strong supporter of his own 
poUtics long after it had ceased to be so. policy of friendship with France. He also 
In June 1904 Grey spoke in the House admired and warmly supported Campbell- 
welcoming the agreement that Lord Lans- Bannerman’s boldly liberal policy in 
downe [q.v.] had made with France about granting immediate self-government to 
Morocco and Egypt. Grey’s experience in South Africa, and resented Milner’s op- 
the Foreign Office from 1892 to 1895 had position. 

made him aware of dark and dangerous In the first days of February 1906, just 
currents in German policy. He therefore two months after his becoming foreign 
now welcomed friendship with France as secretary, occurred the tragedy of his pri- 
necessary for the securitj' of Great Britain vate life, the death of Lady Grey, as the 
and as affording the best hope of Euro- resultofacarriageaccidentinNorthumber- 
pean peace. On this subject, that soon land. It is quite possible that if this had 
proved to be of grave import, he differed not happened he would not have remained 
from Roseberj' who dissented from Lans- for eleven years in office. Work there 
downe’s policy. was now an anodyne. 

Tlie question whether Grey would take In January 1906, before his wife’s death 
office on the return of the liberals to power and while the general election was occu- 
was becoming urgent as the Balfour pying the attention of other Englishmen, 
government tottered to its fall. Grey Grey had to meet alone the first great 
would have much preferred private life crisis of his policy, laying down the lines 
devoted to the study of birds in the society to which he adhered until the outbreak of 
of his wife who cared little for politics; As war in 1914. Germany hoped and France 
a director since 1898, and as chairman feared that the change of government in 
since 1904, of the North-Eastern Railway England would reduce Lansdowne’s agree- 
he had just the kind and amormt of public ment with France to a nullity. By that 
work that he liked. He had broken with agreement Great Britain had rmdertaken 
Rosebery not only on foreign policy but to support France ‘diplomatically’ as to 
on home rule, a cause which Rosebery now Morocco. How much that ‘diplomatic’ 
abandoned. But he stiU had little con- support would be worth was now the ques- 
fidence in Campbell-Baimerman. An tion. Germany, taking Morocco as a test, 
agreement had been made by Asquith, was trying by threats to break the newly 
Haldane, and Grey in September 1905, formed Anglo-French Entente. The situa- 
before the formation of the liberal govern- tion was highly critical, for Russia, weak- 
ment, to take office only on condition that ened by her defeat in the Japanese war, 
Campbell-Bannerman, when he became was inclining to desert France and enter 
prime minister, should go to the House of into the German orbit. If France were 
Lords, leaving Asquith to lead the Com- now to find British support pmely aca- 
mons. When the time came, Campbell- demic, she would be compelled to follow 
Bannerman refused to go to the Lords, Russia into the German orbit, and Eng- 
and in consequence Grej’’ declined to take land woidd be friendless in face of a hostile 
the Foreign Office wliich Campbell- Europe. In the winter of 1905-1906 the 
Bannerman offered him. His obstinacj' French ambassador in London, Paul Cam- 
lasted fortlirce days (4r-7 December 1905), bon, asked Grey whether in the case of 
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German aggression England would defend 
France in arms. Grey, with the full con- 
cmrrence of Campbell-Bannerman, let both 
France and Germany know that in his 
opinion England would light in such cir- 
cumstances, although he could not pledge 
his coimtry until the circumstances arose 
on which the eountrj’' would judge. France 
had no positive pledge, but Germany had 
full warning. 

Grey at the same time permitted the 
continuance in more ollieial form of ‘mili- 
tary conversations’, initiated by Lans- 
do'wne, between EVench and British 
military chiefs as to the steps to he taken 
by Great Britain to aid France in the 
hypothetical case of this country being 
ready to aid France to repel a German 
attack. Campbell-Bannerman sanctioned 
these ‘conversations’, hut failed to report 
them to the Cabinet, as he and Grey 
should no doubt have done. Neither prime 
minister nor foreign secretary saw the full 
political significance of these technical 
talks, which was better appreciated in 
Paris and, fortunately, also in Berlin. It 
was due to the further continuance of 
these ‘military conversations’ in later 
years, followed by Haldane’s army re- 
forms, that the British Expeditionary 
Force arrived in France in 1914 just in 
time to save Paris. 

In March 1900 the conference of powers 
at Algeciras dealt ivith the Morocco ques- 
tion and reached a compromise that saved 
peace but did not grant the full German 
demands. Germany did not push the 
matter to war because England had rallied 
to France, because Russia had for that 
reason also rallied to her ally, and because 
President Theodore Roosevelt threw the 
diplomatic weight of the United States of 
America against the extravagant demands 
of Germany. A personal friendship and 
an intimate correspondence now grew up 
between Grey and Roosevelt, cemented 
by their common interest in bird-life. 
Grey’s determination to secure the friend- 
ship of the United States as the first 
of British interests was an essential part of 
his policy both in peace and in war. 

Grey was the principal author of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of August 1907. 
Before he took olfice he had hinted at the 
desirability of such an agreement in a 
speech in the City on 21 October 1905. 
The agreement, although always unpopu- 
lar wtli the advanced elements in the rank 
and file of tlie liberal party, had the warm 
approval of Campbell-Bannerman as prime 
minister and of J olm (aftenvards Viscount) 
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Morley [q.v.] as secretary of state for 
India. Morley gave Grey valuable assist- 
ance in overcoming the objections to any 
imderstanding with Russia traditional 
among the older school of British authori- 
ties in India. 

There were two motives in Grey’s mind 
for this logical extension of Lansdownc’s 
policy into a new sphere. First, that 
Anglo-Russian imderstanding would be a 
work of liberalism and peace. The in- 
terests of the two Empires touched at so 
many sore points, Tibet, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, that Grey believed that only a 
friendly agreement, directly negotiated by 
the two governments, could avoid a clash. 
The second reason for such an agreement 
was brought strongly home to him during 
his first months in office by the Moroccan 
crisis between Germanj' and France. He 
had to consider what would be the conse- 
quence to this country and to Europe of 
■war between Great Britain and Russia 
ivith such a power as Germany on the 
flank, and how it would he possible to 
remain friends with France while remain- 
ing at enmit}^ ivith her all3\ Friction irith 
Great Britain in Asia might at any 
moment push the Tsar Nicholas II back 
into the policy of Bjorko, where only a 
year before he had come to terms with the 
German Emperor in a pact that was in- 
tended to operate to the disadvantage of 
Great Britain. 

It was relatively easy to agree that both 
Russia and England should abstain from 
interference in Tibet and that Russia 
should not interfere in Afghanistan. The 
real difficulty was Persia, where Russia 
had already violated Persian independence 
in the northern spheres where lay Teheran, 
the capital. Tliis area was recognized bj’ 
the agreement as being the sphere of 
Russian influence. The British sidicre of 
influence was delimited to the south-east 
of Persia around Seistan and the ap- 
proaches to British India. A neutral zone 
was left between the two, e.xtending down 
to the Persian Gulf. Both countries recog- 
nized the independence of Persia, but put 
very different interpretations on the 
phrase. Whereas the British sent no 
troops into their sphere of influence, the 
Russians continued to impinge on Persian 
independence in the north. Until 1914 
Grey was continuallj’ protesting to the 
Russian government, but in vain. Unless 
Great Britain was prepared to go to ivar, 
she could not eject the Russians from the 
position which they had occupied in north 
Persia before the agreement. Tfic conduct 
0 
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of Russian officers in north Persia, and 
also the civil war of rival terrorisms raging 
in Russia itself between the tsardom and 
the revolutionaries, made the agreement 
increasingly impopular in England, parti- 
cularly with the radicals of Grey’s own 
party. 

If the Balkan question had not existed 
to divide Russia and Germany, the Anglo- 
Russian agreement might soon have 
broken down. But although its geogra- 
phical scope was Asiatic only, it paved 
the way for Anglo-Russian friendship in 
Europe. As an integral part of the Triple 
Entente the agreement was suecessful, 
owing to the popular passion in Russia on 
behalf of the Slav raees in the BaUrans. 
On that question English policy in Grey’s 
hands was merely that of a neutral peace- 
maker. But it was none the less the 
Balkan and Austro-Hungarian question, 
in wliieh Grey took neither side, that 
attached Russia to the Entente and in- 
duced her government only partially to 
violate the Asiatic agreement with Great 
Britain. 

While many liberals and labour men 
disliked the policy of the Ententes with 
France and Russia, later criticism has 
taken the opposite line, and Grey has 
often been blamed for not turning these 
understandings into alliances, in winch 
case, it is argued, Germany would never 
have dared to go to war. Grey’s ans^ver 
to this was t^vofold. In the first place, he 
had not the power to make formal alliances 
either with France or Russia. He could 
not pledge Britain to fight before the 
actual occasion arose because the Cabinet, 
and the House of Commons, and the 
country were opposed to any such com- 
mitment. In the second place, he would 
not have made these alliances even if he 
could because he feared that if France 
and Russia were sure of British support 
under whatever conditions war arose, their 
policy towards Germany might become 
provocative and involve this county in 
a war which British and American opinion 
would regard as unjustified. 

On the one hand Grey was ensiuing that 
in case of war Great Britain would not be 
■Nvithout friends, and on the other hand he 
was earnestly working and hoping to pre- 
serve peace. He therefore made large con- 
cessions to Germany in order to remove 
all grounds for her constant complaint of 
‘encirclement’. The Bagdad railway 
agreement of 1913 acknowledged Ger- 
many’s right to extend her influence in 
Asiatic Turkey, delimiting it only at the 


approaches to the head of the Persian 
Giiif, where British interests had been 
established long ago. Grey was also pre- 
pared to make an agreement allowing 
Germany a large share of the Portuguese 
Colonies in Africa, particularly Angola, 
in case they were put up for sale by 
Portugal, as at that time seemed not 
improbable. But.Grey refused to make a 
secret treaty to this effect. When war 
broke out in August 1914, the contingent 
agreement about the Portuguese Colonies 
had been initialed by Grey, but he refused 
to sign it imtil Germany agreed that it 
should be published. Until war broke out. 
Grey, unlike his predecessors, refused to 
make secret treaties or secret clauses for 
treaties. His subsequent secret treaties 
were war-time measures. 

In 1911 Grey renewed the alliance with 
Japan which Lansdowne had made in 1902 
and renewed and extended in 1905. The 
question of the Congo atrocities had been 
raised under Lansdowne, but only came 
to a head in Grey’s period of office. The 
Congo had long been, under an old inter- 
national agreement, almost the private 
estate of Leopold II, King of the Belgians. 
Through the agency of various companies, 
he had turned it into a vast slave-farm, 
contrary to the treaties imder which he 
held his powers. This state of things was 
exposed by the gallant and disinterested 
efforts of a private individual, Edmund 
Dene Morel. The British public had taken 
fire, and the foreign secretary too. But 
the foreign secretary knew that fire was 
not enough. His plan was to encourage 
the Belgian state to take over the Congo 
from I^g Leopold; but he would only 
recognize the transfer on condition of 
wholesale reform, and in particular the 
abolition of forced labour. British treaty 
rights in the Congo were in his hands the 
lever to secure humanitarian demands. 
Neither Germany nor Prance nor any 
great power save the distant United States 
cared about the matter. But thanks to 
Grey’s firmness and tact, thanks also to 
the better elements in the Belgian people 
and parliament, and to the high character 
of Iving Albert, Leopold’s successor on the 
throne, Congo reform was an accomplished 
fact before the war of 1914-1918, and 
Belgium and England had not fallen out. 

In the rather similar affair of the Putu- 
mayo atrocities in South America, Grey’s 
publication of the Putumayo Blue Book 
in Jiily 1912, based on the reports of 
Roger Casement [q.v.], was a personal act 
of the foreign secretary, not suggested by 
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the custom of his office but by liis own 
indignation. 

The severity and deadly importance of 
Grey’s daily work at the Foreign Office 
prevented him from taking a very active 
part in domestic politics. He was fully 
in accord wth the policy of Asquith’s 
government over the budget of 1909 and 
the subsequent struggle with the Lords. 
Indeed he was more democratic than his 
colleagues in that he wished to abolish the 
hereditary element in the upper chamber: 
he had, however, on that point to be con- 
tent with the preamble of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 wluch has never been imple- 
mented ; it was inserted partly to appease 
him. He did not like the style of Lloyd 
George’s oratorical appeals, the very oppo- 
site of his own restrained and almost con- 
versational method of public speech. But 
the personal relations of the two men were 
friendly enough at this period. He opposed 
Lloyd George in the Cabinet on the ques- 
tion of the naval estimates, successful^ 
supporting Reginald McKenna’s demand 
for more sliips in the Cabinet crisis of 1909. 

Meanwhile crisis followed crisis in 
Europe. In 1908 Austria-Hungary an- 
nexed Bosnia-Herzegovina with its million 
Serb inhabitants. Grey in the name of 
international law and right demanded that 
the matter should be brought before a 
conference of the powers. He received no 
support and the idea of the Concert of 
Europe received another set-back. 

In 1911 came the Agadir crisis. The 
Algeciras agreement of 1900 had proved 
only a temporary settlement ; it had now 
been violated by France, or so Germany 
claimed. French influence and arms had 
penetrated into Morocco, to restore order 
in an oriental state falling into chaos. 
Frencli action was not imreasonable, but 
neither was Germany’s demand that she 
must receive compensation elsewhere in 
Africa. Her demand for practically all the 
French Congo, however, was excessive, 
and Germany had begun the negotiations 
with the warlike gesture of sending the 
warsliip Panther to Agadir. War seemed 
highly probable. But Lloyd George’s un- 
expected speeeh in strong support of 
Grey’s stand, although it caused wild in- 
dignation in Germany, in fact smoothed; 
the road to peace. The Germans saw that ! 
a united Britain would fight if France 
were attacked. An agreement was reached 
by which France, in return for a free hand 
in Morocco, ceded two large strips of Con- 
golese territory to the Germans. In fact 
Germany had received good terms, but 


her original demands had been so high and 
she had sought to impose them by such 
violent methods on France and Britain, 
that a fair agreement at the end seemed 
like a German defeat. 

The situation remained most alarming. 
The great powers of Europe were ranged 
in two armed camps ■with Italy balancing 
between. British-German antagonism, 
owing to the building of the German fleet 
in rivalry to the British, came to the fore- 
front of the picture. In 1912 Grey con- 
sented that his friend Haldane should go 
to Germany to try to arrange with the 
Emperor and his advisers for a limitation 
in the growth of the German fleet, as the 
only possible road to better relations with 
Britain. Haldane’s mission was a com- 
plete failure. 

Grey had constantly pressed the great 
powers to compel the Turks to make real 
reforms in Macedonia, but ■without suc- 
cess. The result was the war of 1912, when 
an alliance of the Balkan national states 
liberated Macedonia and Tlu-ace by force 
of arms. The immediate consequence of 
the defeat of Turkey ■was a grave danger 
of a general European war in 1013. 
Austria-Hungary, furious at the growth of 
Serbia’s power, meditated an attack upon 
her, while the Russian government and 
people were determined not to let her be 
crushed. Grey strove for peace in a spirit 
of real neutrality, and France and Ger- 
many both backed him up on this occa- 
sion. Consequently a general European war 
was just averted. But the price was the 
exclusion of Serbia from the outlet on 
the Adriatic which her arms had won from 
the Turks. Grey had actively supported 
this ‘inferior settlement’, as he himself 
called it, because the alternative was a 
general European •war. How little then 
was there on his part a policy of ‘encircle- 
ment’, or rooted hostility to the claims of 
the central powers. 

The next time that trouble arose be- 
tween Austria and Serbia, over the murder 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand _ at 
Scrajevo on 28 June 1914 and the Austrian 
ultimatum of 23 July, Grey’s efforts to 
have the matter again referred to Euro- 
pean arbitrament were unavailing, because 
on this occasion Germany refused a con- 
ference and backed Austria through thick 
and tliin. The storj' of the outbreak of 
war in August is too well kno^wn and has 
been too often discussed to require repeti- 
tion here. 

Up to the last moment the Cabinet was 
disided on the issue of going to war to 
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protect France, and the country at first 
was no more united. Grey, who was clear 
on the subject, advanced with very careful 
steps in the Cabinet, which came round to 
his side very gradually, but almost imani- 
mously when Germany made it clear that 
she would attack Belgium. A similar 
change of opinion took place in the public 
mind. Grey’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on 3 August was therefore entirely 
successful ; it was purposely restrained in 
tone, with no emotional appeal, which 
might have provoked more opposition 
than was aroused by his careful statement 
of the issue. It was the greatest and most 
tragic moment of his life. He felt the 
tragedy to the full. ‘I hate war, I hate 
war’, he said passionately to a friend. It 
was due to the way in wliich Grey had 
handled the crisis that Great Britain 
entered the war as a united people and 
that American opinion was largely on her 
side. 

Perhaps Grey ‘hated war’ too much, 
and had too little interest in military 
affairs, to he as good a foreign minister in 
war-time as in peace. Yet even that is by 
no means certain. On the most important 
issue of all, the relations of Great Britain 
with the United States, he took the right 
line and adhered to it in spite of much 
outcry and opposition, and achieved com- 
plete ultimate success. The question was 
how far to press the blockade in disregard 
of American interests and demands. It 
was a narrow and Avinding path that he 
had to tread to avoid catastrophe. His 
personal friendships with Walter Page, the 
American ambassador in London, and 
with President Wilson’s adviser. Colonel 
House, and with the British ambassador 
at Washington, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice [q.v.], 
kept him well informed as to American 
opinion. He was deliberately prepared to 
make some sacrifice of this country’s direct 
military interest, as in the case of cotton 
export to Germany early in the war, in 
order to prevent a quarrel with America. 
If he had not considered American opinion 
as it then was, the United States would 
never have come into the war on the side 
of the Allies, and might have put an em- 
bargo on the export of mimitions on which 
Great Britain’s own war effort depended. 
The Contraband Department set up by 
the Foreign Office under Mr. Alwjm Parker 
functioned excellently. In February 1916 
it became a department of state xmder 
Lord Robert CecU who was of one mind 
with Grey. 

Grey’s war-time policy in the Balkans 
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was less well informed and less definite. 
But it may be doubted whether anything 
except the military success denied to 
Great Britain at the Dardanelles in 1915 
could' have brought Bulgaria in on the 
right side. Grey’s refusal of Greek military 
aid in September 1914 and March 1915, 
subsequently condemned by Lloyd George, 
was rendered absolutely necessary by 
Russia’s veto. 

The most severely criticized part of 
Grey’s policy is the secret 'Treaty of Lon- 
don (20 April 1915) which he made with 
Italy, as the price of her entering the war 
on the side of the Allies. The promise to 
Italy of large portions of the Dalmatian 
coast inhabited by Yugo-SIavs caused 
trouble after the war. Grey regarded the 
Italian terms as extortionate, but he de- 
fended his acceptance of them because on 
no other terms would the Italian foreign 
minister, Baron Sonnino, agree to his 
country’s joining the Allied side, and if 
Italy had adopted the alternative of enter- 
ing the sphere of influence of the central 
powers the Allies would probably have 
lost the closely balanced war. Serbia in 
any case had been promised enormous 
expansion of territory if the Allies should 
win. 

Meanwhile Grey’s health and particu- 
larly his eyesight were rapidly deteriorat- 
ing. He deliberately sacrificed the chance 
of preserving his eyesight to continuance 
of his duty as foreign secretary in war- 
time, although he would have been only 
too glad to lay down the burden. In July 
1916 he was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Grey of Faliodon, in order to 
reduce his work by retirement from the 
House of Commons. At length in Decem- 
ber 1916 final release came by the break-up 
of Asquith’s government and reconstruc- 
tion imder Lloyd George. In that com- 
plicated and embittered affair Grey took 
very little part. His attitude towards 
Lloyd George’s aspirations was not the 
same as that of the closer bodyguard of 
Asquith. As between the two men, he 
greatly preferred his old friend the out- 
going prime minister, but he had the 
suspicion that the country desired a change 
and that the fulfilment of its desire might 
perhaps help on the war. Tlie way for the 
change of ministry had indeed been pre- 
pared by a campaign of abuse of which he 
had his share, but which fell off him like 
water from the back of one of his Faliodon 
ducks ; he did not waste his small ration 
of eyesight in studying the productions of 
the gutter press. 
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One reason why Grey had no regrets 
was that he left foreign affairs in the hands 
of Balfour and Robert Cecil. He had been 
alarmed at Lloyd George’s bellicose 
method of brushing aside President Wil- 
son’s feelers for peace, but he knew that 
Balfour and Cecil would never quarrel 
%vith America. 

During the seventeen years that passed 
between Grey’s resignation and his death, 
he was never again in the forefront of 
affairs. In September 1919 he consented 
at the request of the British government 
to go as ambassador on a special mission 
to the United States, in order to persuade 
President Wilson to compromise with the 
Senate so as to bring America into the 
League of Nations. But Wilson was ill and 
had quarrelled with House and would not 
even see Grey. The part played by Grey 
in his later years as president of the 
League of Nations Union from November 
1918 onwards, his activities on the Liberal 
Council formed in 1920 in opposition to 
Lloyd George’s later proceedings, and 
some of his speeches in the House of 
Lords were not unimportant, but he was 
too blind and often too ill to lead a party 
or to aspire to office. 

Grey’s blindness steadily increased as 
the years went on. To put it in terms of 
his favourite sport, first he had to give up 
the dry fly, then ordinary trout fishing, 
then salmon, until finally in 1932 he ivrote 
from Fallodon to a friend: ‘I cannot see 
whether I put my worm into the water or 
on to the bank. With my duclts I can at 
any rate feel when they take it out of my 
hand, and distinguish some of them when 
they are very close.’ He was equally cut 
off from books, of which as life advanced 
he had groivn very fond. Fortunately he 
knew much of the best poetry by heart, 
particularly his favourite Wordsworth. 
He could read to himself continuous^ 
only in braille. 

Other disasters fell thick upon Grey. 
Fallodon was burnt doivn in jlay 1917. 
Only the furniture, pictures, and books on 
the ground floor were saved. After living 
in the kitchen wing until the war was over, 
he rebuilt the house, with the old bricks 
and in the same general style as before but 
with two stories instead of three and with 
some change in the ground plan of the 
rooms. In February 1923 the cottage on 
the itchen was burnt, and was not rebuilt. 
These two breaches with the past grieved 
him sorely. In 1922 his second marriage 
gave him a brief period of real happiness. 
His second wife was Pamela Adelaide 


Gene\'ieve, jmungest daughter of Percy 
Scawen Wyndham, of Clouds, near Salis- 
bury, sister of George 'Wyndham [q.v.], 
and -widow of Edward Priaulx Tennant, 
first Lord Glenconner. But in 1928 Lady 
Grey died ; in the same year his youngest 
brother Charles, of whom he had become 
almost as fond as formerly of his next 
brother George, was killed by a buffalo in 
Africa, as George in 1911 had been killed 
by a lion. And besides these private 
strokes. Grey lived to see his hopes for 
the pacification of the world shattered, 
America -ndthdraivn into herself, Europe 
armed to the teeth, and Germany under 
the Nazi rdgime. He foresaw a grim future 
for mankind, the more so as he had less 
than no sympathy' with the increasing 
mechanization of life. 

But Grey’s private afflictions and public 
disappointments never broke his courage 
or soured his serene and constant spirit. 
Neither in his letters nor in his talk was 
there any cry of personal pain or even of 
impatience. He was unfailing in his quiet, 
humorous observation of life, and his de- 
termination to make the daily best of 
what was left. All who saw him went 
away cheered and elevated by the strong, 
even current of his talk, delightful, easy, 
humorous, sustained without effort high 
above the level of his griefs. Visitors to 
Fallodon were always made happy’. The 
spring in him was never dry. 

Grey’s principal acliievemcnt in these 
later y’cars was the production of his 
boolcs, a task which owed much to the 
encouragement of his iWfe. In Tivcnty-five 
Years, 1892-1916 (2 vols., 192.5) he told 
the story of his public career ; blind as he 
was, he could not have searched the neces- 
sary documents -without the devoted 
scholarly assistance of his friend John 
Alfred Spender. The publication of Vallo- 
don Papers (1920) and The Charm of Birds 
(1927) put him in touch iWth a wide public 
on that side of thought and feeling for 
which he cared the most. His book on 
Fhj Fishing, the art in which he was so 
great a master and which gave him so 
many hours of happiness, had first ap- 
peared in 1899. Taken together, these 
books place him in the category’ with 
Izaak ■\Valton, 'Vlffiitc of Sclbomc, Richard 
-Tcffcrics, and his own friend W. H. Hud- 
son [q.v.]. 

In the summer of 19.33 Grey’s healih 
gave way’ altogether and those who .saw 
him at Fallodon that August felt him io 
be a dying man, although he could still 
stroll on the l.awi and sit ninongtlic ducks. 
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He had no long period of confinement in- 
doors. On 7 September he died. His ashes 
were placed beside those of his first wife 
under Fallodon trees which they had 
planted together in their youth. Grey was 
childless, and his peerage became extinct. 
His three yoimger brothers ha-^dng pre- 
deceased him without issue, he was suc- 
ceeded as fourth baronet by his second 
cousin, Charles George (born 1880). He 
left Fallodon to Captain Cecil Graves, son 
of'his eldest sister. • 

Grey was sworn of the Privy Council in 
1902 and elected F.R.S. in 1914. In 1912 
he was appointed K.G., being the first 
commoner to receive that honour since it 
was bestowed upon Castlereagh in 1814. 

The best portrait of Grey is that repre- 
senting him in his robes as chancellor of 
Oxford University, by Harold Speed, in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club. Another 
portrait by Speed is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, as is also a sketch in oils 
by Sir James Guthrie, a study for his 
group of ‘Some statesmen of the Great 
War’. A cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vaniiy Fair 5 February 1903. 

[The unrivalled source for the study of 
Grey’s foreign policy is British Documents on 
the Origin of the War, 1898-1914 edited by 
G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Tempcrley, 13 vols., 
192&-1938. His Twenty-five Years gives his 
ovTi account of his public work. G. M. Tre- 
velyan, Grey of Fallodon, 1937, gives many 
references to authorities both for his public 
and private life, as well as quotations from 
unpublished letters and documents. An auto- 
biography covering his early years, quoted in 
Grey of Fallodon, has never been published.] 
G. M. Tkevelyax. 

GRIFFITH, FRANCIS LLE^^^SLLYN 
(1862-1934), Egyptologist, was born at 
Brighton 27 May 1862, the youngest of 
the six sons of John Griffith, headmaster 
of Brighton College and later 'vdcar of 
Sandridge, Hertfordshire, by his Avife, 
Sarah Eliza, daughter of Richard Foster, 
banker, of Cambridge. Frank Griffith was 
mainly taught by his father imtil in 1875 
he went to Sedbergh School, whence after 
two and a half years he w'as transferred to 
Highgate School, and there, apparently 
under the influence of a master, he ac- 
quired that interest in ancient Egypt 
which became his ruling passion. At 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he had 
gained an open scholarship in 1879, he 
divided much of his time between Egyqjto- 
logy, in which he was self-taught, and 
natural history. There, too, he came into 
contact with A. H. Sayce [q.v.], who gave 


him much encouragement. He refused to 
read for final honours but became never- 
theless a soimd classical scholar. 

In 1882 Griffith was articledto a brother, 
a solicitor in Brighton, but on graduating 
in 1884 he was appointed official student 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, thanks to 
financial help from an aimt and an old 
family friend, and in 1884^1885 he gave 
valuable assistance to (Sir) Flinders Petrie 
at the site of Naucratis. During the next 
three years, often working single-handed 
and making exploratory journeys, he 
gained a special knowledge of Lower 
Egypt, and in 1886 a jomney through 
Upper Egypt with Petrie brought a rich 
harvest of copies of rock graffiti and tomb 
inscriptions. 

In 1888 Griffith was appointed an 
assistant in the department of British and 
medieval antiquities and ethnography at 
the British jMuseum, where he remained 
for eight years, being allowed to devote to 
Egyptology every moment which he could 
spare from routine duties. His publica- 
tions of inscriptions and his pleas for the 
better recording of monuments led to the 
creation in 1890 of a branch of the fund 
called the Archaeological Survey. Griffith 
was appointed its superintendent (from 
1926 to his death director) and supervised, 
with the closest attention to detail, the 
pubhcation of twenty-five volumes of 
records. From 1892 to 1901 he was 
assistant professor of Egyptology at Uni- 
versity College, London; from 1896 to 
1908 he was honorary lecturer in Egypto- 
logy at Manchester University ; in 1901 he 
was made reader in Egyptology at Ox- 
ford ; in 1924 he was appointed honorary 
professor there ; and after his retirement 
in 1932 he continued for a year as deputy 
professor and in 1933 was given the rank 
of professor emeritus. In 1916 he was 
elected an honorary fellow of his own col- 
lege, and in 1924 a feUow of the British 
Academy. Learned bodies in France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Austria, Egypt, and the 
United States of America also recognized 
his achievements by electing him to mem- 
bership, and he received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Leipzig (1909) and 
Aberdeen (1925). On his seventieth birth- 
day in 1932 a stout volume of Studies by 
over seventy colleagues was presented to 
him ; it contains a tobliography. He died 
at Boars Hfll, near Orford, 14 March 
1934. 

During nearly half a century Griffith 
showed liimself a prolific and accurate 
scholar. His admirable edition of a unique 
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sign-list in Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Timothy Bradbury, cotton-spinner, of 
Tunis, and the publication of some of the Ashton-under-Lyne. She collaborated 
harvest from Upper Egypt in 1886 as The with him in translating Egyptian texts for 
Inscriptions of SiHt and Der Rtfeh (both A Library of the World's Best Literature 
in 1880) gave him an assured position in (1897). On her father’s death in 1007 
the field of international Egyptology. In Griffith inherited a considerable fortune 
1892 he began to edit a series of annual wliich enabled him to create the Griffith 
Archaeologieal Reports containing surveys Egyptological Fund by a gift of £8,000 to 
of the progress of Egyptology in all eoun- the university of Oxford. He married 
tries. These continued until shortly before secondly in 1909 Nora Cluistina Cobban, 
the foundation in 1914 of the Journal of daughter of Surgeon-Major James Mnc- 
Egyptian Archaeology, to which he con- donald, of Aberdeen, and sister of Sir 
tributed exhaustive bibliographies. In .4 J. R. L. Macdonald [q.v.]. Bom 7 Dcccm- 
Collection of Hieroglyphs {l&QZ) Yds ber 1870, she had been her future hus- 

in natural history, first acquired at Sed- band’s pupil at Oxford, and a student of 
bergh, led him to identify accurately many antiquities and texts in Aberdeen museums 
animals and plants depicted by the signs, and in Egypt itself. For a time she was 
Perhaps Griffith’s most remarkable conservator ofthe Archaeological Museum, 
characteristic was a genius for decipher- King’s College, Aberdeen. Gifted with a 
ment, which led him to study with much strong intellect, a remarkable memory, 
success a munber of scripts and languages and much skill with the pencil, she became 
only imperfectly understood. The first- her husband’s devoted helper in all his 
fmits of this gift appeared in Hieratic activities. After his death she spared 
Papyri from Kahun and Gurob (2 vols., neither labour nor expense in completing 
1897-1898), in which a mass of early two of his imfinished projects: a large 
papyri found by Petrie, many of them corpus of over 500 graffiti from temples 
extremely cursive, were interpreted with from Philae southwards to Maharraka, 
a skill and accuracy which even to-day entitled Catalogue of the Demotic Graffiti of 
leave very little to add. His Stories of the the Dodecaschoenus (1935, 1937) (‘Les 
Hjgft Priesfs o/Memp/ifs (1900) first estab- Temples Immerges de la Nubic’), all the 
lished demotic on a firm scientific basis, folio plates of which she herself had dra^vn; 
and placed him at the head of living and Griffith’s part (the demotic) of The 
students of that script. This was followed Adler Papyri (1939). She organized and 
by The Demotic Magical Papyrus of Lon- largely financed further work of excava- 
don and Leiden (with Sir Herbert Thomp- tion in Nubia in 1934-1035 and 1 935-1030. 
son, 3 vols., 1904-1009) and the Catalogue She died at Boars Hill 21 October 1037. 
of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands Griffith bequeathed the finest private 
Library, Manchester (3 vols., 1909), by far Egyptological library in existence, all his 
the most important work in the whole papers, and his own considerable fortrme, 
subject. He threw much light on the subject to his wife’s life interc^ (there 
scanty and obscure remains of Old Coptic, were no cliildren by either marriage), to 
and later devoted himself with valuable the university of Oxford, for the creation 
results to the interpretation of Meroitic, and endo^vraent of an institute for Egypto- 
a language of pagan Nubia; and in The logical study and other departments of 
Nubian Texts of the Christian Period (Ber- Near Eastern research. To this was added 
lin Academy, 1913) he made a great the bequest of his -widow’s own verj' con- 
advance on his predecessors’ work in siderable estate. The Griffith Institute, 
another Nubian tongue. His interest in built as an annexe to the Ashmolcan 
Nubian matters led liim in 1910 and after Museum, contains besides a large number 
to undertake, -with his second wife, expedi- of boolcs on other oriental languages a 
tions kno-»vn as the Oxford University mass of rmpublished archaeological rc- 
Excavations in Nubia. The results from cords, and is the chief centre in Great 
Faras and Sanam were published in the Britain for research and instruction in the 
University of Liverpool 4[7»iafso/4[rcftaco- languages and literatures of the ancient 
logy and Anthropology (viii-xv, 1921— Near East. 

1928); after digging at El-Amama in Griffith was an ideal scholar, benevolent, 
1923-1924 he laid bare three temples and full of praise for good work and of cn- 
many inscriptions at Kawa in_,Dongola couragement for beginners, -with a passion 
province in 1930-1931 . ”* for his subject, an astonishing gift of intui- 

Griffith was twice married : first, in 1890 tion leading to correct conclusions, and an 
to Kate (died 1902), daughter of Charles unlimited capacity for patient drudgery. 
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Humility was an outstanding trait : in the 
war of 1914—1918 no task was too menial 
for him in the Oxford hospitals. He was 
tall and spare, of great energy, a tireless 
walker, and in later life a lover of outdoor 
games. 

There is a portrait of Griffith by Ken- 
neth Green (1932) in the Griffith Institute. 

[A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. xx, 1934; W. E. Crum, 
Francis Llewellyn Griffith, 1862—1934 in Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xx, 
1934; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Battiscombe Gunn. 

GRIFFITHS, ERNEST HOWARD 
(1851—1932), physicist, was bom at Brecon 
i5 June 1851, the son of the Rev. Henry 
Griffiths, principal of the Memorial Col- 
lege, Brecon, by his wife, Mary Blake, a 
descendant of Admiral Blake. He was 
educated at the Owens College, Man- 
chester, where he held a l^itworth 
scholarship, and at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Having obtained a pass degree 
in 1873, he engaged in work as a private 
tutor and became a very successful uni- 
versity coach. The social side of the 
university greatly appealed to liim; he 
was fond of music and rowing; he drove 
tandem, and later took to yachting. In 
1897 he was elected a fellow, and in 1904 
an honorary feUow of his college. | 

Griffitlis’s scientific work belongs to the i 
period when the usual objective of the 
physicist was to cany the accuracy of 
physical measurements to another place 
of decimals. Although he had been occu- 
pied with the determination of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat by the elec- 
trical method since 1887, it was not until 
1891 that he published his first work, ‘On 
the Determination of some Boiling and 
Freezing Points by means of the Platinum 
Thermometer’ {Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, vol. clxxxii). His 
interest in this subject arose out of an 
inquiry from C. T. Heycock and F. H. 
Neville who were searching for an instm- 
ment for the measurement of the freezing- 
points of alloys better than the so-called 
‘fixed zero’ mercmy thermometers then 
available. He constmcted a number of 
platinum resistance thermometers and 
proceeded to calibrate them by reference 
to fixed points. He was unable to reconcile 
his results with those of H. L. Callendar, 
who had given an empirical formula for 
temperatures measured by a platinum 
resistance thermometer calibrated directly 
in terms of a gas thermometer. To clear 


up the discrepancy, Callendar and Griffiths 
joined forces to redetermine the boiling- 
point of sulphur, and they showed that 
the value given by H. V. Regnaxdt, which 
had been accepted by Griffiths, was about 
4° too high {Philosophical Transactions, 
ibid.). In the course of this investigation 
they improved the technique for deter- 
mining the boiling-point of sulphur, and 
also converted the resistance boxes of their 
day from crude appliances suitable for 
technical electrical measurements into 
instruments of precision. 

Henry Augustus Rowland’s classical 
paper on the determination of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat had been published 
in 1880, and Griffiths published in 1893 
a paper on ‘The Value of the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat, deduced from some 
Experiments performed with the view of 
establishing the Relation between the 
Electric and Mechanical Units; together 
with an Investigation into the Capacity 
for Heat of Water at Different Tempera- 
tures’ {Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
clxxxiv). In this work Griffiths, who had 
built a small laboratory in his own grmmds, 
was assisted by G, M. Clark. His final 
contribution to this subject will be found 
in Sir R. T. Glazebrook’s Dictionary of 
Applied Physics (s.v. ‘Mechanical Equi- 
valent of Heat’, 1922). 

Other investigations carried out at 
Cambridge were ‘The Latent Heat of 
Evaporation of Benzene’ (with Miss 
Dorothy Marshall in Philosophical Maga- 
zine, vol. xli, 1896); ‘The Influence of 
Temperature on the Specific Heat of Ani- 
line’ {Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxxix, 
1895) ; and ‘The Latent Heat of Evapora- 
tion oiyVater' {Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. clxxxvi, 1895). He regarded the last 
as one of his best pieces of work and in 
later years he submitted it as a thesis for 
the degree of D.Sc. at the imiversity of 
Wales. 

In 1901 Griffiths was appointed prin- 
cipal of the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, at Cardiff, 
with a chair of experimental philosophy. 
In this capacity he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, Oxford, for one year, 
in rotation with the other principals in 
Wales, in 1905, 1909, 1913, and 1917. 
Departure from Cambridge involved leav- 
ing incomplete an investigation into the 
accurate measurement of the freezing- 
points of dilute aqueous solutions, con- 
stants then of great importance in the 
thermodynamic and electrolytic theory of 
solutions. In his early years at Cardiff he 
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tvas greatly hampered by the absence of 
laboratory facilities. He had to devote 
much time to the planning of the new 
college buildings in Cathays Park, and it 
was not until 1909 that the Viriamu Jones 
memorial research laboratory was com- 
pleted. In tins building GrilTiths was 
deeply interested, and he insisted that it 
should be built of non-magnetic materials. 
Although he was three times vice-chancel- 
lor of the university of Wales, his life at 
Cardiff was marked by many disappoint- 
ments, and problems of administration to 
one of his temperament proved irlrsomc. 
But amid official work he was able, in 
conjunction •vvith Dr. Ezer Griffiths, to 
carry out an investigation of the thermal 
capacities of metals from liquid air tem- 
peratures up to 100° C. and compare the 
results %vith the modem quantum theories 
(Philosophical Transactions, vols. ccxiii 
and ccxiv, 1913 and 1914). 

In 1918 Griffiths retired, and the death 
in the same year of his wife, Elizabeth 
Martha, daughter of George Dali Clark, of 
Bowdon, Cheshire, whom he had married 
in 1877 and by whom he had no issue, 
meant for him a somewhat lonely life. 
But he retained his spirit of optimism, and 
during the last years of his life at Cam- 
bridge his main interests were his old 
college and the British Association, of 
which, when it met at York in 1900, he 
was president of the mathematical and 
physical sciences section, and in 1913, at 
Birmingham, of the educational science 
section. In 1920 he became general 
treasurer of the association, but resigned 
in 1928. He served on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Physical Labora- 
tory and took a keen interest in its work 
on electrical standards. 

Griffiths was elected F.R.S. in 1895 and 
received the Hughes gold medal in 1907. 
He received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Aberdeen, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. He died at Cambridge 3 March 
1932. 

A portrait of Griffiths by Gabriel 
Thompson hangs in University College, 
Cardiff. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellrrxs of the Itoyal 
Society, No. 1, December 1032 (portrait); 
Nature, 20 March 1032; Proceedings of Uic 
Physical Society, vol. xliv, 1032 ; The Times, 
4 March 1032 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] Ezen Gnirrmis. 

GROSSMITH, GEORGE, the younger 
(1874-1935), actor-manager and play- 
wright, was bom in London 11 May 1874, 


the elder son of the entertainer and singer 
in light opera George Grossmith [q.v.], by 
liis wife, Emmeline Rosa, only daughter 
of Edw’ard Noyce, M.D. He was nephew 
of the comedian W. W. Grossmith [q.v.]. 
He was educated at University College 
School and in Paris, and it was originally 
intended that he should enter the army, 
but he failed in his examination at Wool- 
wich. He first appeared on the stage at 
the Criterion Theatre, in July 1892, in 
Haste to the Wedding, a musical play 
adapted by (Sir) W. S. Gilbert [q.v.], with 
music composed by Grossmithls father. 
Engagements followed at several London 
theatres imtil November 1894, when for 
the first time he was seen at the Gaietj' 
Theatre in The Shop Girl. In the autumn 
of 1895 he made his first appearance in 
New York in this play. He appeared at 
the Comedy Theatre in 1899 in one of his 
own plays. Great Caesar^ and at the Globe 
Theatre in 1900 in another, The Gay Pre- 
tenders. After acting for a short period at 
other theatres and in the United States of 
America, he returned to the Gaiety in 
1901, under the management of George 
Edwardes, with whom he remained in 
association until 1913, appearing in a suc- 
cession of popular musical plays, notably 
in The Toreador (1901), The Orchid (1003), 
The Spring Chicken (1905), The Girls of 
Gotlenburg (1907), and Onr Mi.ss Gibbs 
(1009). During tliis period he also ap- 
peared at the Hicks (later Globe) Tlieatrc 
in 1908 in A Waltz Dream, at the Alham- 
bra Theatre in 1014, and in the United 
States. In 1014 he entered into manage- 
ment with Edward Laurillard, his pro- 
ductions with whom included Potash and 
Perlmutter (Queen’s Theatre, 1914), To- 
night's the Night (Gaiety, 1915), and Theo- 
dore and Co. (Gaiety, 1910). 

During the war of 1914—1918 Grossmith 
was commissioned in the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (1910) and later serv’cd 
with the Royal Naval armoured cars. 
After the end of the w'ar he became 
manager, with Laurillard, of the IVinter 
Garden Theatre, wiiich thc5' opened in 
May 1910 with Kissing Time; this was 
followed by a number of other successful 
musical plays there and at the Adelphi 
Theatre, which, \vith other theatres, they 
also controlled. This partnership ended 
in 1021, wiicn Grossmith entered into 
partnership with J. A. E. Malone. Gros- 
smith appeared at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in April 1023, under his own management, 
as Lord Quex in a revival of The Gay Lord 
Quex by Sir Arthur Pinero [q.v.], his first 
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venture into serious comedy. At the 
Palace Theatre in March 1925 he scored 
one of the greatest successes of his career 
in No, No, Nanette, and he also appeared 
there in Prineess Charming in 1920. In 
1929 he again posited America and ap- 
peared in several plays. He made liis last 
appearance on the stage at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, during October 1934, as Talma 
in Josephine. 

In 1931 Grossmith became managing- 
director of Drury Lane Theatre, but re- 
signed the position after twelve months, 
and in 1932 he became chairman of 
London Film Productions, Ltd.; he had 
himself appeared on the screen in several 
pictures from 1929 to 1931. 

Grossmith wrote (both alone and in eol- 
laboration) or adapted more than thirty 
plays, many of which were eminent 
successes, including The Spring Chicken, 
Rogues and Vagabonds, The Girls of Gotten- 
biirg, Havana, The Dollar Princess, Every- 
body 's Doing It, The Bing Boys are Here, 
Theodore and Co., A Night Out, The 
Cabaret Girl, and Primrose. 

Grossmith originated the ‘dude’ or 
‘ dandy ’ in musical comedy when he 
appeared as Lord Percy Pimpleton in 
Morocco Bound at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in 1893, and he continued to play 
that type of character for nearly thirty 
years -svith almost unvarying success. To 
Grossmith must also be accorded the credit 
of introducing the modern type of revue 
to London with Rogues and Vagabonds 
at the Empire Theatre in 1905 ; and he was 
also the first to introduce ‘cabaret’ enter- 
tainment to this country, at the MTiitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole, in 1922. 

Always a fluent French speaker, Gros- 
smith appeared in Paris, in revue at the 
Folies Bergere in 1910, and also acted 
■with Rejane, the famous French actress, 
at her theatre in 1911. He was created 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honour and 
an officer of Public Ins'truction by the 
French government, and also received 
decorations from the Greek government 
and from the pope. 

In appearance Grossmith was lanlcy and 
of angular physique. He made captol out 
of his physical peculiarities, which, com- 
bined •with the curious carriage of his arms 
and hands, and the fixed smile of his large 
mouth, helped to create a stage personality 
which few could forget. Although he had 
no voice for singing, he had the faculty of 
putting his songs across the footlights in 
an inimitable manner, and he was a very 
nimble dancer. 


Grossmith married in 1895 Gertrude, 
youngest daughter of Henry Rudge, actor, 
of Edgbaston ; she was kno-wn on the stage 
as Adelaide Astor. Thej' had a son and 
two daughters, the elder of whom, Ena, 
adopted her father’s profession -with some 
success. He died in London 6 June 1935. 

A portrait of Grossmith in uniform by 
Weedon Grossmith was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1917. 

[George Grossmith, ‘G. G.\ 1933; Morning 
Post and News Chronicle, 7 June 1935 ; Who's 
Who in the Theatre, 1933; personal know- 
ledge.] John PAnsEii. 

GUEST, FREDERICK EDWARD 
(1875-1937), politician and promoter of 
aviation, was bom in London 14 June 
1875, the third of the five sons of Ivor 
Bertie Guest, first Baron Wimbome, by 
his ■wife. Lady Cornelia Henrietta Maria, 
eldest daughter of John Winston Speneer- 
ChurchiU, seventh Duke of Marlborough 
[q.v.], and sister of Lord Randolph 
Churchill [q.v.]. He was brother of Sir 
Ivor Churchill Guest, first Viscount Wim- 
bome [q.v.]. 

Guest was educated at Winchester. In 
1894 he obtained a commission in the East 
Surrey Regiment, and in 1897 he joined 
the first Life Guards. In the South African 
war he received the Queen’s medal -with 
five clasps. On the outbreak of war in 
1914 he at once offered himself for service, 
and was appointed an extra aide-de-camp 
to Lord French. He was awarded the 
D.S.O. in 1917 and was appointed C.B.E. 
in 1919. He was a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. 

A few years before the war Guest had 
turned to politics which had long attracted 
him. His first speech was made in 1905 
in support of his cousin Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whom he had followed over to 
the liberal party, and whose private secre- 
■tary he became. Guest, after four unsuc- 
cessful attempts to enter parliament, was 
returned for East Dorset at the general 
election of December 1910, and held the 
seat until 1922, when he was defeated. In 
1917 he became chief whip to the liberal 
members of the coalition government, and 
in 1921 he was appointed secretary of state 
for air. He ■was sworn of the Pri^vy Council 
in 1920. In 1923 Guest was returned for 
the Stroud di^vision of Gloucestershire, but 
his want of sympathy ■with the liberal 
party increased. He often abstained from 
voting, or voted ■with the conservatives. 
At the general election of 1924 he was 
returned for North Bristol largelj' through 
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the support of conservative voters. So stituency at a by-election in February 
markedly independent vras Iris attitude 1900, and held the scat at the general 
that, at the general election of 1929, he election later in that year. Before this he 
found another liberal, ■with the sanction of had served in South Africa as a captain 
Lloyd George, standing against him at in the Dorset Imperial Yeomanry. The 
Bristol. The result was the return of the tariff reform proposals of Joseph Chamber- 
labour candidate. A year later he joined lain [q.v.] caused Guest to cross the floor 
the conservative party, annoxmeing his of the House ■with liis cousin Mr. Winston 
decision in a letter to Baldwin. He was Churchill and others who adhered to free 
returned at the general election of 1931 for trade. As a result of this at the general 
the Drake dmsion of Plymouth, and was election of 1906 Guest was returned as a 
re-elected in 1935. liberal for Cardiff Boroughs by a majority 

In addition to his political work Guest then unprecedented. From 1906 to 1000 
carried on other activities as secretary of he was chairman of the royal commission 
s'tate for air in 1922, when he took a close on coast erosion and afforestation. In 1910 
interest in flying. He made the impor- he was sworn of the Pri^vy Council and 
■tant appointment of Sir W. S. Brancker accepted a peerage to strengthen the 
[q.v.] to the position of director of ci'vil government representation in the House 
a^viation, and it was ■with Guest’s approval of Lords, and sat until his father’s death 
that the director organized the air pilots in 1914 as Baron Ashby St. Ledgers. He 
of the Empire into a body which slioidd was paymaster-general from 1910 to 1012. 
establish their professional status and pro- Soon after the outbreak of war in 1014 
tect it. When in 1930 Brancker lost his Wimbome was appointed to the staff of 
life in the accident to the airship R. 101, Lieutenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon 
Guest succeeded him as deputy master of [q.v.], then commanding a di'vision at the 
the newly established Guild of Air Pilots Curragh. Shortly aftenvards he was 
and Air Navigators, a position which offered by Asquith the post of lord-lieu- 
the possession of a pilot’s licence entitled tenant of Ireland. His interest in Irish 
him to assume. He became master in affairs led him to accept the •viccroyalty 
1932. and he held it during practically the whole 

However often he was at variance ■with war (1916-1918). His love of sport and 
the party organizers, ‘Freddie’, as liis generous hospitality made him popular, 
many friends called him, remained about but events were too strong for him, and 
the most popular man in the House of the rebellion of Easter 1916 followed. It 
Commons. A good sportsman, he was a was Wimbome’s idea that the leaders, 
polo enthusiast in his yoimger days, fond who were kno^wn to the police, should he 
of travel and big-game shooting, and, arrested before trouble broke out, but un- 
throughout his life a man of many in- fortimately the approval of this sensible 
terests, he was the most charming and precaution by the absent chief secretary, 
at^tractive of companions. Augustine Birrell [q.v.], could not be ob- 

Guest married in 1905 Amy, daughter tained in time, and nothing was done, 
of Henry Phipps, an ironmaster in the After the event there was a public inquiry. 
United States of America, and had two at which the ■viceroy’s e^vidence created 
sons and one daughter. He died at Sun- a favourable impression, and he consented 
bury-on-Thames, after an illness of some to ■withdraw the resignation which he had 
months, 28 April 1937. sent in. However, in 1918 he was asked 

[The Times, 20 April 1037.] by tbe government to report on the sub- 

Auked CoennANE. jeet of conscription for Ireland, and on his 
refusal to support this measure his place 
GUEST, Sir CHURCHILL, was taken in May by Lord French. \Vim- 

third baronet, and first Viscount Wim- borne was advanced to a ■viscoimtcy in the 
BORNE (1873-1080), politician, was bom foUovdng June. 

in London 16 Januarj-^ 1873, the eldest of On his return to England 'Wimbome 
the five sons of Ivor Bertie Guest, first ceased to ■take any share in politics, _ and 
Baron Wimbome. He was brother of turned his attention to business activities. 
F. E. Guest [q.v.]. Ilis sympathy ivith the labour parly cn- 

From Eton Guest went to Trinity Col- ablcd him at the time of the General Strike 
lege, Cambridge. His interest early centred in 1026 to accelerate a settlement hy 
in politics, and after conte.sting PljTnouth helping to get the leaders into touch ■witli 
unsuccessfully as a conservative in 1808, the government. In tlie crisis of 1031 he 
he was returned unopposed for that con- supported the all-party government, and 
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he was elected the first president of the 
national liberal party. 

Wimbome was a discriminating con- 
noisseur of the arts. He was always fond 
of sports and games. He had a tennis 
court of his OAvn at Canford Manor, and 
could play a good game; he hunted, and 
raced for a short time. But he was best 
kno^vn as a polo player, and as a patron 
of polo. He was captain of a team known 
as the ‘Quidnuncs’, which could hold its 
own with any of the best clubs, and in 
1914 he financed a team which went out 
to the United States of America. It must 
have been a satisfaction to him that it 
secured one of the rare British victories 
in the depressing series of British matches 
with America. 

In 1902 Wimborne married Alice 
Katherine Sibell, younger daughter of 
Robert Wellesley Grosvenor, second Lord 
Ebury ; a son and two daughters were bom 
of the marriage. Wimbome died in Lon- 
don 14 June 1939, and was succeeded as 
second viscount by his son, Ivor Grosvenor 
(bom 1903), who was elected member of 
parliament for Brecon and Radnor in 1935. 

A portrait of Wimbome by Sir William 
Orpen is in the possession of his widow. 

[TAe Times, 15 June 1939.] 

Alfhed Cochrane. 

GUNTHER, ROBERT WILLIAIM 
THEODORE (1869-1940), zoologist and 
antiquary, was bom at Surbiton, Surrey, 
23 August 1869, the only son of the zoo- 
logist Albert Charles Lewis Gotthilf 
Gunther [q.v.], by his first wife, Roberta, 
sixth and yoimgest daughter of Baillie 
Jolm McIntosh, of St. Andrews, and sister 
of WUliam Carmichael M‘Intosh, also a 
well-known zoologist [q.v.]. His mother 
died ten days after his birth, and his father 
married again in 1879. He was educated 
at University College School, London, and 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
continued the biological tradition of his 
family by obtaining in 1892 a first class 
in animal morphology, as the school of 
zoology was then called. In 1893 he went 
to the Stazione Zoologica at Naples, where 
he made ausefid study of the relative move- 
ments of land and sea. He then became 
lecturer (1894) and tutor (1896) in natural 
science at Magdalen College, and in 1897 
he was elected to a fellowship which he 
held until 1928. He was elected a fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1900 and was 
vice-president in 1927-1928. The univer- 
sity of St. Andrews conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1925. 


Gunther’s guiding , motive was his 
veneration for the science of the past, and 
it is as an antiquary that he wfil be re- 
membered. After the war of 1914-1918 
he devoted himself to the collection and 
preservation of instraments and writings 
relative to the history of science, and it 
was largely through his agency that the 
Lewis Evans collection of scientific instm- 
ments was presented to the university of 
Oxford in 1924. For the welfare of this 
collection, of which he became the first 
curator, he used aU liis considerable powers 
of persuasion and polemic. He induced 
the university to house it in a part of the 
Old Ashmolean Building and he was most 
successful in extracting from rather apa- 
thetic university institutions their scienti- 
fic treasures which might otherwise have 
been lost or dispersed, or at least would 
not have been available for study. The 
creation in 1935 of the Museum of the 
History of Science, in which various col- 
lections are now incorporated, and the 
obtaining for it of the whole of the Old 
Ashmolean Building — Oxford’s principal 
moniunent of seventeenth-century science 
— ^was Gunther’s worthiest work. 

Prom 1934 to 1939 Gunther was univer- 
sity reader in the history of science. He 
published many works on this subject, 
amongst which may be mentioned his 
Early British Botanists and their Gardens 
(1922), the fourteen books, some original 
and some reprints, which constitute the 
series Early Science in Oxford (1920-1945), 
and his massive and beautifully produced 
The Astrolabes of the World (2 vols., 1932). 
Some of these are marred by inaccuracies, 
due to the author’s haste to cover the vast 
field which he saw open before him and to 
his individualism that disinclined him to 
consult those with specialized knowledge, 
but none the less they supply information 
that can nowhere else be obtained. 

Gunther died suddenly at South Stoke, 
Oxfordshire, 9 March 1940. He married 
in 1900 Amy, daughter of Eustace NeviUe- 
Rolfe, of Heacham, Norfolk, consul- 
general for southern Italy (1895-1908), 
and had two sons. The elder, Eustace 
Rolfe Gunther, a most promising oceano- 
grapher, died as the result of an accident 
in May 1940. 

[Nature, 6 April 1940; Proceedings of the 
Linnean, Society of London, 152nd session, 
1939-1040, part iv ; private information.] 

F. Sherwood Tavlor. 

GUTHRIE, THOMAS ANSTEY 
(1856-1934), humorous writer under the 
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pseudonym of F. Anstey, was born in 
London 8 August 1856, the eldest of the 
three sons of Tliomas Anstey Guthrie, 
military tailor, of Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, by liis wife, Augusta Amherst 
Austen. The Guthries came from Forfar- 
shire two or three generations back. He 
was educated at a private school at Sur- 
biton (the original of Crichton House in 
Vice Versa), at King’s College School, and 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he read 
law. He was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1880, but never prac- 
tised, and eagerly took the chance of 
hecoming a writer given him by the great 
success of Vice Versa in 1882. In 1886 he 
began a connexion with Punch and in 1887 
was ‘called to the Table’ at the Punch 
oiDce. He there began sketches and stories 
and the series of ‘Voces Populi’, ‘Mr. 
Punch’s Yoimg Reciter’, ‘Mr. Punch’s 
Model Music-hall Songs and Dramas’, 
‘Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen’ (all of which 
were published in hook form), developing 
an exquisite talent for burlesque and 
parody, for recording and subtly trans- 
mitting the quality of current entertain- 
ment and of the day-to-day talk of 
Londoners. From Vice Versa onwards he 
continued to -write imaginative fiction in 
which no flights of fancy were barred. He 
plainly enjoyed the hurdles at which he 
set himself in ha-ving to make plausible 
the most astonishing transformations. But 
in his humorous reporting he stuck faith- 
fully to reality and his parodies contain 
description and criticism which no social 
historian of the ’eighties and ’nineties 
should neglect. 

In the twenty-five years following Vice 
Versa Anstey Guthrie produced a succes- 
sion of fan-tastic novels, notably The Brass 
Bottle (1900) and Only Toys! (1903), and 
made one or two excursions into more 
serious writing -with The Giant’s Bobe 
(1884) and The Pariah (1889). But liis 
public knew very well the Idnd of books 
which it wanted from him. Two or three 
of his works were successfully produced on 
the stage, The M an from Blankley's (1898), 
The Brass Bottle, and Vice Versa as a 
Christmas play. 

Anstey Gutlu-ie wote no novel after In 
Brief Authority (1915), but in 1925 he 
issued the last of his volumes of collected 
Punch sketches. The Last Load. It did not 
sell a thousand copies. By that time a hew 
public had grown up which foimd his 
reliance on magic demoded ; and when in 
1931 the Book Society was encouraged 
by the enthusiasm of George Gordon, 


president of Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
issue an omnibus volume of Anstey’s work 
entitled Humour and Fantasy, although 
Anstey was gratified he was not in the 
least surprised to learn that the volume 
had not met the taste of 1931. His later 
literary work was largely devoted to trans- 
lating and adapting the plays of Moliere 
for the English stage. He died in Kensing- 
ton 10 March 1934. 

Anstey Guthrie’s autobiography,- pre- 
pared for the press by his sister and his 
sister’s son. Dr. Eric Millar, of the British 
Museum, was published posthumously in 
1936 under the title of A Long Retrospect ; 
a bibliography of his writings is printed 
at the end of that volume. 

Anstey Guthrie was a man of most 
equable disposition, of a sociable nature 
and -with many friends, who was all liis 
life grateful for ha-ving been endowed -with 
a hteraiy talent which had enabled him 
-to live a much more agreeable and free life 
than he had ever expected when he had 
set out to qualify for the law. Being 
singularly free from the weaknesses and 
-temptations that beset literary men, he 
was unruflledby his gradual eclipse, and sur- 
mounted the formidable test of character 
of achieving in his twenties an immense 
literary success and of never repeating it. 
He never appealed to the American public 
and his English public was never big ; it 
was discriminating and faithful and sulfi- 
I cient, and he was grateful for it. He was 
i a man of few wants, a dog-lover and a life- 
long bachelor, whose pleasures were foreign 
travel ■\vith old friends, and in his later 
years he made exquisite miniature repro- 
ductions of great paintings. He lived all 
his life in London. In appearance he was 
slightly built with a prominent mous- 
tache ; although he became bald, he never 
looked old, even when advanced in his 
seventies. 

A painting of Anstey Guthrie at work 
in his home in Kensington by L. Campbell 
Taylor (1928-1929) is in the possession of 
Dr. Eric Millar, who also o-ivns a crayon 
dra-\ving by Laura Anning Bell. 

[F. Anstc 3 ’, A Long Retrospect, 1930; pri- 
vate information ; personal knowledge.) 

D0UC1.AS WooDnurr. 

HADDON, ALFRED CORT (1855- 
1940), anthropologist, was bom in London 
24 ilay 1855, the second child and elder 
son of .Tohn Haddon, hc.ad of a firm of 
type-founders and printers, sprung from 
farmer stock near Nasebj’ and with a 
strong Baptist tradition. Fromhis mother, 
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Caroline Waterman, who published books Cambridge anthropologieal expedition of 
for children under the name of ‘ Caroline 1898-1899 to the Torres Strait, New 
Hadley’, Alfred Haddon imbibed a ^eat Guinea, and Sarawak. On his way back 
insight into natural history and skill in he stayed with Charles Hose [q.v.] in 
drawing patterns. His education was Borneo and made many observations for 
broken, as his father’s means diminished, comparative purposes. In 1900 he was 
and he attended various schools in London, appointed university lecturer in ethnology 
but, struggle as he might to follow his at Cambridge, and in 1901 election into 
father’s business and to take part in the a fellowship at Christ’s College permitted 
religious activities of his family, his bent liim to resign his Dublin chair: although 
was always natural history'. He eked out he had to lecture in London (1904-1909) 
the family fortunes, after attending even- in order to add to liis income, it enabled 
ing classes at King’s College, London, by him to exercise a valuable influence at the 
teaching; but all the time he was col- Homiman Museum, while his friendships 
lecting specimens and teaching himself with (Sir) G. Laurence Gomme, Henry 
zoology. At length. Ids father having de- Woodd Nevinson, Edward Clodd [q.v.], 
cided that his son would never be a busi- and Gleorge Amos Dorsey widened his 
ness man, he was allowed to prepare for sphere of influence in this country and 
the university and in 1875 he entered opened the way to a series of visits to the 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. His chosen United States of America. In 1909 he was 
masters were F. M. Balfour [q.v.], to able to reduce his outside work on appoint- 
w’hom he dedicated his first book. An ment to a readership in ethnology at 
Introduction to the Study of Embryology Cambridge. 

(1887), and (Sir) Michael Foster [q.v.]. In The meeting of the British Association 
1878 he obtained a first class in the natural in Australia in 1914 and a grant from the 
sciences tripos (comparative anatomy), Percy Sladen Trust enabled Haddon to 
and in 1879 he was given a grant by the visit the Torres Strait and Papua once 
university to work for six montlis at the more, in the company and with the help 
Stazione Zoologica at Naples, after which of his younger daughter Kathleen (later 
he was appointed curator of the Zoological Sirs. Rishbeth), who pubh'shed several 
Museum at Cambridge and a tmiversity books on string figures: Haddon himself 
demonstrator in zoology. had given his data to IMrs. C. Furness 

Haddon did not, however, at this time Jajme, who published them as String 
stay long in Cambridge, for in 1880 he was Figures (1900). A piece of strmg was Had- 
appointed professor of zoology at the don’s scheme for making friends TOth 
Royal College of Science and assistant Papuan and other children who eventually 
naturalist to the Science and Art Museum drew their mothers and even their fathers 
in Dublin. 'WTiile doing pioneer work there into his circle. Retinmingto Europe, Had- 
in the scientific classification of sea- don worked at his Torres Strait Reports 
anemones, he developed an etlmographical and in 1917 took up educational and wel- 
interest in western Irish life. In 1888- fare work with the British army in France 
1889, having given up his post at the until he was compelled to withdraw by 
museum owing to pressure of teaching, by temporary ill health. After the war, he 
the aid of a grant of £500 he went to the acted as temporary curator of the Cam- 
Torres Strait to study marine biology, and bridge University Museum of Archaeology 
retmned with many specimens, but deter- and Etlmology and organized liis own 
mined to record as much as possible of the South Sea collections. IVith his help the 
life of the people before contact -with museum, where he continued to work until 
Emopeans had extinguished native cus- his death, became a primary centre for 
tom. Tlie saving of vanishing data became anthropological study and research, 
liis watchword, and important papers read The financial strain which had been 
before the British Association (1889) and faced hy bis wife irith umvavering courage 
at the Royal Institution (1890, published and by Haddon liimself with boimdless 
in Nature, 30 October) brought liim into effort was now eased by the settlement in 
touch with (Sir) J. G. Frazer and (Sir) life of his children, and in 1925 he retired 
W. H. Flower [q.v.] and added to his links on completing his seventieth year. That 
with T. H. Huxley [q.v.]. Since liis work same year Christ’s College celebrated his 
in Dublin occupied only a part of the year, birthday by a dinner in hall, the first 
Haddon accepted a part-time lecturersliip occasion on wliich women dined in a men’s 
in physical anthropology at Cambridge college hall in Cambridge, an appropriate 
(1894—1898) and planned the famous I eventforachampionofwomen’seducation, 
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although he disliked the movement called 
feminism. For his eightieth birthday 
(1935), Mr. Louis Clarke, the curator 
of the museum, presented on behalf of 
many friends a case containing 10,000 
anthropological photographs, most of 
them from Haddon’s own negatives, 
which he placed in the Haddon library 
at the museum. The Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits, of which volumes ii to vi had 
appeared between 1901 and 1912, were 
completed, after much consideration, in 
1935 by the publication of volume i. But 
characteristically there was no cessation 
in planning new work. In the next five 
years Haddon published (-with Miss L. E. 
Start) Iban or Sea Dayak Fabrics and their 
Patterns (1936), the result of years of study 
of textile designs, and Canoes of Oceania 
(with Mr. James Homell, 3 vols., 1936- 
1938), and he completed Smoking and 
Tobacco Pipes in New Guinea, an im- 
portant study of cultural diffusion which 
was published posthumously in 1946. His 
death took place at Cambridge a few 
weeks later 20 April 1940. 

As a humanist, a great teacher, a 
scientific pioneer, and a keen champion 
of the underprivileged, Haddon left a 
gracious memory, salted -with wit and illu- 
minated by many friendships. The Torres 
Strait expedition of 1898-1899 marked an 
epoch in anthropological research, and it 
is characteristic of Haddon that it brought 
together a group of distinguished students 
who all kept their affectionate respect for 
their leader during their lifetime. 

Haddon married in 1881 Fanny Eliza- 
beth (died 1937), daughter of Thomas 
Rose, draper, of Bedford, and sister of his 
Cambridge friend John Holland Rose, the 
historian. They had a son and two 
daughters. He was elected F.R.S. in 1899 
and received the honorary doctorate of 
science from the universities of Manchester 
and Perth (Western Australia). He was 
president of Section H (anthropology) of 
the British Assoeiation in 1902 and 1905, 
and in 1902-1904 of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain which 
appointed him Huxley memorial lecturer 
in 1920 and awarded him the first Rivers 
memorial medal in 1924. 

Haddon’s portrait was painted by P. A. 
de LAszl6 in 1924 and hangs in the hall of 
Christ’s College ; the artist painted a copy 
for the Haddon library, and presented a 
third to the family. 

[The Times, 22 April 1040 ; Obituary Notices 
of Felloxcs of the Royal Society, Xo. 9, January 


1941 (portrait); List of over 600 books and 
articles by A. C. Haddon compiled by Miss 
E. S. Fegan and deposited in the Haddon 
library at the Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge; A. H. Quiggin, Ilad- 
don the Head Hunter (select bibliography), 
1942; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] H. J. Fmunn. 

HADFIELD, Sra ROBERT ABBOTT, 
baronet (1858-1940), metallurgist and 
industrialist, was bom at AttercUffe, then 
a village adjoining Sheffield, 28 November 
1858, the only son of Robert Hadfield, of 
Sheffield, by his wife, Marianne Abott, the 
daughter of a breeder of shire horses in 
Oxfordshire. He came of a family long 
associated ivith Edale in Derbyshire, 
which had given to Sheffield a member of 
parliament (George Hadfield, q.v.) and a 
master cutler. The elder Robert Hadfield 
entered the steel trade, and m 1872 set up 
a works for the production of steel cast- 
ings, then a novelty in England. Large 
hydraulic cylinders and steel projectiles, 
until then only made in France, were 
among the products, and the foundations 
of a great armament industry were thus 
laid. 

Hadfield was educated at the Collegiate 
School in Sheffield, where he became in- 
terested in chemistry and made experi- 
ments at home on the melting of steel, so 
that when, after a few months in the steel 
firm of Messrs. Jonas and Colver, he 
entered his father’s works, his first act was 
to establish a laboratory. A problem 
arising in the works led him to make a 
systematic study of the alloys of iron with 
manganese and with silicon. In 1882 he 
discovered that whilst increasing the pro- 
portion of manganese beyond the usual 
limit made steel brittle and useless, a 
further increase reversed the effect, and 
a steel 4vith 12-14 per cent, of manganese 
had remarkable properties. Although ap- 
I parently soft, a file would slip over its 
I surface without abrading it. Quenching 
I in water from a white heat made the new 
alloy softer, whilst all previously kno^vn 
1 steels were hardened by such treatment. 
An indentation could be made with a 
chisel, but the steel could not be cut 
except by an emery disk. Tliis steel has 
found wide application in crushing and 
grinding machinery, in tramway and rail- 
way crossings, and wherever resistance to 
abrasion is required. Its lack of brittle- 
ness also led to its adoption for helmets in 
the war of 1914—1918. 

The siUeon steels wluch were next 
examined proved to have interesting elcc- 
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trical properties, ineluding a high resis- 
tance. (Sir) William Barrett foimd that 
■with 3-4 per cent, of silicon and as little 
as possible of other elemen-ts the magnetic 
hysteresis -was exceptionally lo-w, and in 
1899 these properties 'were described in a 
joint paper communicated 'to the Roj'al 
Society of Dublin. The new steel was 
difficult to roll, and it was some years 
before it was produced commercially. Its 
effect has been to reduce greatly the 
weight and bulk of electrical transformers. 

Pkom this time onwards Hadfield con- 
tinued his researches on the alloys of iron, 
but no other novel steel resulted, although 
important additions were made to the 
knowledge of alloy steels. His work was 
always patient and systematic, a -wide 
range of alloys being prepared and their 
physical and mechanical properties studied 
in detail. He often collaborated with 
physicists interested in the properties of 
metals, supplying them -with series of 
alloys of graduated composition and 
ha'ving tests conducted in his own labora- 
tories. In this way, in collaboration first 
■with Sir James Dewar [q.v.] and then ■with 
the staff of the Cryogenic Laboratory at 
Leyden, he studied the properties of 
metals at low temperatures do-wn -to that 
of liquid hydrogen, the beha^viour of man- : 
ganese steel again pro’ving to be ano- 
malous. He was led by these researches 
to enter into the controversies as to the 
nature of the process of hardening of steel, 
maintaining the ‘carbonist’ ■view of liis 
friend Jolm Oliver Arnold against the 
insistance of most metallurgists on the 
importance of allotropy. The modem 
theory incorporates both ■views. 

In 1888, on the death of his father, 
Hadfield became chairman and managing 
director of the company at the early age 
of thirty. He was brought into contact 
■with manufacturing problems, and made 
important experiments on the production 
of sound steel ingots. The great develop- 
ment of the armament side of the business 
led him to give special attention 'to the 
deformation of steel at high velocities, and 
he made many experiments on armour- 
piercing shells. Much work on corrosion 
was carried out in his laboratories, and 
he was active in calling attention to the 
economic effects of wastage by corrosion. 
Interest in the subject was stimulated, 
but no novel results were obtained. 

Hadfield was keenly in-terested in the 
history of metallurgy. In the course of 
a ■\’isit to Ceylon he studied a collection of 
Sinhalese objects of the fiftli century a.d. 

3S3S 


and demonstrated the method by which 
they had been hardened. He made a fuller 
study of the Delhi iron pillar, dated about 
A.D. 300. His most extensive work in this 
field was his examination of the alloys of 
iron prepared by Michael Faraday and 
James Stodart between 1818 and 1822, 
preserved at the Royal Institution. Of 
these he published a detailed series of 
analyses and micrographic studies, ulti- 
mately collected into a book, Faraday and 
his Metallurgical Researches . . . (1931). In 
1925 he had published Metallurgy and its 
Influence on Modem Progress, containing 
a re^view of the past and present condition 
of the science and an account of his o'wn 
researches, ■with reflections on the needs 
of education and research. 

Hadfield was throughout his life one of 
the hardest of workers, and his capacity 
for sustained work was equalled by liis 
ability to save labour by systematic organi- 
zation. He was an enlightened employer, 
and in 1891 he was one of the first 'to 
introduce an eight-hour day into his 
works. He was proud of the reputation of 
liis firm, and built up ■within it a strong 
organization for experimental work. New 
scientific deidces, such as the thermo- 
electric p3Tometer, were quicldy intro- 
duced. After an extremely serious illness 
land an operation which would have in- 
capacitated most men he resumed work, 
i and ■until “the last years of his life showed 
little sign of age. He died at his house on 
Kingston HiU, Surrey, 30 September 1940. 

Hadfield had an exeeptionaUj’’ ■wide 
circle of scientific friends and correspon- 
dents and maintained particularly close 
connexions ■with his Fireneh colleagues. 
His hospitality contributed much to the 
success of international scientific meetings 
held in Great Britain, especially during his 
presidency of the Faraday Society from 
1914 to 1920. For many years he rarely 
missed a coimcil meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, of which he ■was president 
from 1905 to 1907. His reputation as a 
scientific investigator rests mainly on his 
discovery of manganese steel, but his in- 
fluence on the development of alloy steels, 
both through the acthdties of his O'wn 
company and its research staff and also 
through his enthusiasm for the encourage- 
ment of metallurgical studies, was very 
considerable. He was knighted in 1908 
and created a baronet in 1917. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1009 and received several 
academic and numerous other honours, 
including the freedom of the City of 
London in 1917 and of Sheffield in 1939. 
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Hadfield married in 1894 Frances Belt, 
daughter of Colonel Samuel Morris 
Wickersham, of Philadelphia, but had no 
issue. Soon after the outbreak of war in 
1914 the Hadfields founded a hospital at 
Wimereux, and Lady Hadfield’s devoted 
services during the whole war were recog- 
nized by her appointment as C.B.E. in 
1918. The Hadfield-Spears ambulance was 
again active in France in 1939. 

[The Times, 2 October 1940 ; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 10, 
December 1940 (portrait); private informa- 
tion.] C. H. Descu. 

HADOW, GRACE ELEANOR (1875- 
1940), principal of the Society of Oxford 
Home-Students (afterwards St. Anne’s 
Society) and pioneer in social work, was 
bom at South Cemey vicarage, near Ciren- 
cester, 9 December 1875. She was the 
yoimgest child and fourth daughter of 
William Elliot Hadow, vicar of South 
Cerney, a noted preacher in liis own dis- 
trict, by his wife, Mary Lang, second 
daughter of Henry Cornish, of Tavistock. 
Sit William Henry Hadow [q.v.] was the 
eldest child and was godfather to Grace. 

Miss Hadow had no systematic early 
education, but her swift questing mind led 
her to read widely, and to take full ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for learning 
and, largely through her close association 
with her eldest brother, she quickly, de- 
veloped a keen and scholarly interest in 
literature, music, and drama. In her 
twenty-fifth year she won her way to 
Somerville College, Oxford, and in 1903 
was placed in the first class in the final 
honour school of English language and 
literature. After holding temporary aca- 
demic posts at Bryn Maw, Pennsylvania, 
and at Somerville College, she was ap- 
pointed tutor in English at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, in 1906, and lecturer in 1909. 
In 1917 she became head of a subsection 
of the welfare department of the Ministry 
of Munitions and in 1920 secretary of 
Barnett House, Oxford, where she had 
further scope for her creative powers in 
social work, especially in rural districts. 
From its inception in 1915 the Women’s 
Institute movement owed much to her, 
and from Barnett House she launched the 
movement for rural community councils 
by starting one in Oxfordshire. In 1020 
she became principal of the Society of 
Oxford Home-Students. She combined 
with remarkable success the work of the 
head of an academic body vith tliat of 
a pioneer in social work. The academic 


status of the society rose, a fine librarj’ 
was buUt, and a site for futme central 
buildings secured. She established happy 
relations with her 220 scattered students 
and their many hostesses, and she was 
Imown by her colleagues not only as a 
great principal but as a great friend. 

Meanwhile Miss Hadow’s social and 
educational work continued. Her vitty 
and brilliant speech, her ability as a chair- 
man, her constructive ideas and zeal in 
carrying them out were valued not only 
by such bodies as the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes, of which she was 
vice-chairman from 1916 to 1940, or by 
the Conference on Commonwealth Rela- 
tions held in Sydney in 1938 of which she 
was a conspicuous member, but by the 
innumerable little village commimities to 
which she selflessly devoted her shining 
gifts, and which so largely owed their 
existence to her. She died in London 19 
January 1940. 

Miss Hadow’s chief publications arc 
The Oxford Treasury of English Literature 
(edited wth W. H. Hadow, 3 vols., 1906- 
1908); Ideals of Living (an anthology, 
1911); and Chaucer and his Times (1914). 

[The Times, 22 January 1940 ; H. C. Denckc, 
Grace Hadow, 1940 ; The Ship (Year Book of 
the Society of Oxford Home-Students, Old 
Students’ Association), No. 29, 1939 (Supple- 
ment) ; personal knowledge.] L. Gamn. 

HADOW, Sm (AVILLIAM) HENRY 
(1859-1937), scholar, educationist, and 
critic and historian of music, was bom at 
Ebrington, Gloucestershire, 27 December 
1859, the eldest son of William Elliot 
Hadow, curate, afterwards vicar, of Eb- 
rington, by his -wife, Mary Lang, second 
daughter of Henry Cornish, of Tavistock. 
After more than seven years at Malvern 
College he went up in 1878 to Worcester 
College, Oxford, of which he was succes- 
sively scholar, lecturer (1884), fellow, 
tutor, and dean (1889), and finally honor- 
ary fellow (1909). He obtained a first class 
in classical moderations (1880) and in literae 
humaniores (1882), and after taking his 
B.A. degree studied music in both Ger- 
many and England and took tlie B.Mus. 
degree in 1890. He lectured in both clas- 
sics and music, and examined in the final 
schools of literae humaniores, modern lan- 
guages, and English. He was a brilliant 
lecturer, speaking always without notes 
(in his lectures on Aristotle even without 
a text), and possessing a remarkable fund 
of apt and often witty illustration. He 
composed cliamber music and songs (some 
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of high merit), and stimulated the per- 
formance of music in Oxford at a time 
•when the art was still of little account in 
the eyes of authority. But his practical 
knowledge of music was most important 
as the foundation of his critical and 
historical writings. The two small volumes 
of Studies in Modern Music (1892 and 
1895) opened a new era in musical criti- 
cism. By setting music against a back- 
groimd of general culture Hadow broke 
do'wn the barrier between the professional 
critic and the layman, and made clear the 
position, which he maintained throughout 
his life, that music has a rightful place in 
a liberal education. Sonata Form (1896) 
was ostensibly a text-book; but its lumi- 
nous exposition in simple terms is adorned 
■with the grace of style which marked all 
Hadow’s •writing. In 1897 came A Croa- 
tian Composer, in which the Slavonic 
origin of Josef Haydn is asserted. La'ter 
research disputes Hadow’s conclusions, 
but the value of his work on Haydn’s 
melodic style remains. His masterpiece. 
The Viennese Period (vol. v of the Oxford 
History of Music, of which he was general 
editor), was published in 1904. Between 
1906 and 1908 he joined -with his sister 
Grace Hadow [q.v.] in producing the three 
volumes of the Oxford Treasury of English 
Literature, 

In later years Hadow wrote short hoolts 
on Music (1924), Church Music (1926), 
English Music (1931), and Richard Wagner 
(1934) ; in 1928 he published a volume of 
Collected Essays. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Tudor music brought to 
light by Dr. Edmund Horace Fellowes and 
others. ‘ They call William Byrd the Eng- 
lish Palestrina ’, he once remarked ; ‘ I shall 
not rest until Palestrina is called the 
Italian Byrd 1 ’ 

In 1909 the current of Hadow’s life was 
turned into a very different channel. He 
became principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, a post which he held until 
1919. Here he proved himself as able in 
administration as he had been in scholar- 
ship, and from 1916 to 1918 was vice- 
chancellor of the university of Durham. 
In 1918, the year in wliich he was knighted, 
he was made director of education for the 
Young Men’s Cliristian Association on 
lines of commimication in France, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
director of staff duties (education) at the 
War Office. For his war-time services he 
■was appointed C.B.E. in 1920. 

lYom 1919 to 1930 Hadow was vice- 
chancellor of the university of Sheffield. 


Tlie times were difficffit, and external 
duties entailed frequent absences; but 
Hadow’s masterly powers of cbairmanship 
expedited the dispatch of business, and 
he found time to serve many and varied 
causes in his new en^vironment. As a 
public speaker he was unrivalled, whatever 
the audience or topic. During his tenure 
of office at Sheffield the chair of music was 
established (1927) and steps were taken 
towards the institution of degrees in music. 

The fourteen years from 1920 to 1934 
saw Hadow as a leading influence in 
national education. During this period he 
was chairman of the consultative com- 
mittee of the Board of Education; and 
under his chairmanship no less than six 
valuable reports were issued. One of these. 
The Education of the Adolescent (1927), 
became laio\vn as the ‘Hadow Report’, 
and was for many years the indispensable 
handbook of teachers and adminis'trators. 
In neither the theory nor the practice of 
education was Hadow a specialist ; but his 
work on this committee and on others was 
far-reaching in its effects. Music, a subject 
especially dear to liis heart, he was enabled 
to raise from the humblest place in the 
syllabus to one of full equality -vrith the 
rest. His breadth of outlook and the range 
of liis knowledge persuaded many who 
would have turned a deaf ear to profes- 
sional appeals ; the continuous and grow- 
ing attention now paid to the training of 
the amateur in intelligent listening is due 
first and foremost to Hadow’s efforts. 

When about to retire from Sheffield in 
1930, Hadow married a lifelong friend, 
Edith, second daughter of John Trout- 
beck, precentor of Westminster Abbey; 
she predeceased him hy less than a month. 
He died in London 8 April 1937. 

Hadow’s honorary degrees were numer- 
ous; he was D.Mus.- of Oxford (1909), 
Durham (1910), and Wales (1921) ; LL.D. 
of St. Andre^ws (1923), Liverpool (1925), 
and Birmingham (1930) ; D.Litt. of Bristol 
(1925), Leeds (1930), and Sheffield (1930). 

In Hadow a brilliant and rapid mind 
and an exceptional memory were accom- 
panied by great charm of maimer and a 
ready Avit. His academic range was re- 
markable enough ; even more striking was 
the adap^tability with •which he turned 
from scholarship to administration. He 
had the -wisdom -to set others on the road 
rather than attempt everything himself ; 
and the number of those inspired by his 
initiative, coimsel, and encouragement 
must indeed be large. 

There is a pencil dra^ving of Hadow by 
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Sir ■\VilHam Rothenstein (1020) in the 
university of Sheffield. 

[The Times, 10 April 1937 ; Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, 4th ed., 
vol. ii and supplementary volume, edited by 
H. C. Colles; Musical Times, May 1937; 
Music and Letters, July 1937 ; Sheffield Uni- 
versity Magazine, June 1938 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] F. H. Shera. 

HALDANE, ELIZABETH SANDER- 
SON (1862-1937), bom in Edinburgh 27 
May 1862, was the only daughter of 
Robert Haldane, of Cloan, Auehtcrarder, 
Perthshire, by his second ivife, Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard 
Burdon-Sanderson, of West Jesmond and 
Otterburn Dene, Northumberland, whose 
second son was Richard Burdon Haldane, 
Viscoimt Haldane, and the fourth, Jolui 
Scott Haldane [qq.v.]. 

Elizabeth Haldane was educated in a 
highly cultivated atmosphere at home, 
where she shared her brothers’ tutors and 
entered into their discussions on pliilo- 
sophy, science, and politics, which doubt- 
less helped to develop her imusual mental 
attainments. About the age of fifteen she 
attended a private school in Edinburgh 
where her pre-eminence in literature, 
mathematics, and languages became 
rapidly apparent. 

After the death of her father in 1877, 
Miss Haldane, 'ivith her mother, spent a 
winter in Paris, where she formed con- 
genial friendships and gained a wider out- 
look on life, which ultimately led to her 
writing the life of Descartes. Her home 
life was afterwards spent partly in London 
and partly at Cloan, where her devotion 
to her mother somewhat curtailed her 
early activities, but in these comparatively 
quiet years she gained that experience 
and knowledge which were to fit her so 
admirably for dealing later -with wider 
spheres of interest, and stimulated her 
efforts for the welfare of humanity, a trait 
inherited from both her parents. 

During tliis early period Miss Haldane 
organized reading circles, and founded the 
Auehtcrarder institute and library of 
wliich she remained the honorary secre- 
tary for fifty-three years. This brought 
her into contact with Andrew' Carnegie 
[q.v.], who personally appointed her a 
trustee of the United ICingdom Trust, the 
first woman to be so distinguished. Her 
imbrokcn attendance at meetings of the 
trust from 1914 to 1937 constitutes a fine 
record, and it is an illustration of her inde- 
fatigable interest in all tliat she imdcrtook. 


She was prominently associated mth the 
formation (1890) of the Scottish Women’s 
Benefit Society, the members of which 
were later admitted to the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, the pioneers of old age pen- 
sions for women in Scotland. She W'orked 
for some time in London under Octavia 
HiU [q.v.] in her w'ell-known efforts to 
improve the housing conditions of the 
poor, and in 1884 she helped to establish a 
similar organization in Edinburgh. In the 
pioneer days of the Westminster Health 
Society (founded in 1903) she proved a 
tow’er of strength on the National Coun- 
cil for Maternity and ChUd Welfare, and 
Carnegie House owes its existence largely 
to her influence. 

The Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, where vocational guid- 
ance tests were carried out, interested Miss 
Haldane profoundly, while on the artistic 
side she was equally enthusiastic. The 
salvation by the Carnegie Trust of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre and Ballet was 
inspired by her, and she maintained her 
interest in its activities. In the years 
before the war of 1914—1918, when her 
brother Richard was secretary of state for 
war, she played a large part in encourag- 
ing the extension of the nursing services, 
especially in connexion with the Terri- 
torial Associations. During the war shc 
•was mentioned in dispatches and received 
the Reine Elisabeth medal for work on 
behalf of Belgian soldiers and the housing 
of Belgian refugees. 

Miss Haldane was the first woman to be 
made a J.P. in Scotland (1920), the first 
to receive the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from St. Andrew's University (1911), and 
the first to become a member of the Scot- 
tish Sa-vings (^mmittce (1916). She 'vras 
appointed C.H. in 1018. She was ^icc- 
ehairman of the Territorial Forces Nursing 
Service and, among a host of other ap- 
pointments, she was a member of Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service Board, the General Nursing Coun- 
cil (1928), the board of management of 'the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, the Scottish 
Universities’ Committee (1009), the royal 
commission on the civil scn'icc (1912), 
and the advisory committee under the 
Insurance Act of 1012. She was deputy- 
president of the Red Cross Society for 
Pertlisliirc, and one of the governors of 
Birkbcck College. 

When the women’s suffrage movement 
was at its height. Miss Haldane was 
opposed to militant methods, but she 
worked steadily for enlightened freedom 
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for -women in education and the profes- 
sions. Her political -vdews — she remained 
a staunch liberal all her life — might he 
summed up in the words of her great- 
imcle Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, in a 
speech which he delivered at Stirling in 
1794 : ‘The true character of a democrat 
was that of a friend of his country, a lover 
of peace, and one who cherished the senti- 
ment of universal benevolence.’ 

In addition to her public work Miss 
Haldane was an author of distinction. 
Besides contributing articles to various 
periodicals and worfe of reference (includ- 
ing the notice of her brother Richard in 
this Dictionary) she published the fol- 
lowing works : HegeVs Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy (translated -with 

F. Simpson, 3 vols., 1892) ; The Wisdom 
and Religion of 'a German Philosopher 
(Hegel, 1897); James Frederick Ferrier 
(1899) ; Descartes, his Life and Times 
(1905) ; The Philosophical Works of Des- 
cartes (translated in collaboration -with 

G. T. T. Ross, 2 vols., 1911-1912); The 
British Nurse in Peace and War (1923); 
Mary Elizabeth Haldane (edited 1925); 
George Eliot and her Times (1927) ; Mrs. 
Gaskell and her Friends (1930) ; The Scot- 
land of Our Fathers (1933) ; Scots Gardens 
in Old Times (1934) ; and From One Cen- 
tury to Another (1937). 

The outstanding features of Jliss Hal- 
dane’s character were love of humanity, 
courage, and abUity, coupled -with a clarity 
of -vision, and force which enabled her to 
overcome any obstacles which she en- 
coimtered in her way. Her life throughout 
was marked by an absence of self-con- 
sideration, and an abundant flow of little 
kindnesses which did much -to lighten 
for many the daily path of life. There 
is no painted portrait of her; the best 
photograph is that in the Carnegie Trust 
memorial number. Sbe was of medium 
height, rather thick set, not exactly good 
looking, but -with a high forehead and 
an expression of extreme intelligence 
and benevolence. Her practical-shaped 
hands betokened capabili-ty in what they 
undertook. She died at St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, Auchterarder, 24 December 
1937. 

[The Times, 28 December 1937 ; E. S. Hal- 
dane, From One Century to Another, 1937 ; 
private information ; personal kno-wledge.] 
E 1 . 1 ..V R. Christie. 

HALDANE, JOHN SCOTT (1800- 
1930), physiologist and philosopher, was 
bom in Edinburgh 3 May 1860, the fourth. 


but third sur-vi-ving, son of Robert Hal- 
dane, writer to the signet, of Cloanden 
I (later called Cloan), Auchterarder, Perth- 
j sliire, by his second -wife, Mary Elizabeth, 
[ second daughter of Richard Burdon- 
! Sanderson, of West Jesmond and Otter- 
'bum Dene, Northumberland. He was a 
younger brother of Richard Burdon Hal- 
dane (aftenvards Viscount Haldane), and 
an elder brother of Elizabeth Sanderson 
Haldane [qq.v.]. 

Educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
University, and at the university of Jena, 
Haldane graduated in medicine at Edin- 
burgh in 1884, and was appointed demon- 
strator in physiology at University College, 
Dundee. A few years later (1887) he joined 
his uncle, (Sir) John Burdon-Sanderson, 
Waynflete professor of physiology at Ox- 
ford [q.v.], as a demons-tra-tor, and thence- 
forward O.xford was his home. He was 
elected a fellow of New College in 1901, 
and reader in physiology at Oxford in 
1907, resigning the latter post in 1913. 

At Dundee Haldane had investigated 
the composition of the air in dwellings and 
schools, and soon after reaching Oxford he 
began an investigation of the suffocative 
gases encountered in coal mines and wells, 
sho-wing their dependence on spontaneous 
oxidation processes occurring in the coal 
and sod. Turning his attention to carbon 
mono.xide,the deadly constituent of ‘after- 
damp’ resulting from a coUiery explosion, 
he elucida-ted by experimen-ts on animals 
and on himself the physiological action of 
this gas, and in 1896 submitted -to the 
home secretary an important report on 
the causes of death in coUiery explosions 
and underground fires, which clarified 
much that had previously been uncertain 
and gave a basis on which to develop 
means for overcoming the danger. He 
thus became associated -with the mining 
profession, an association which he main- 
tained throughout his life. 

Between 1892 and 1900 Haldane in- 
troduced a number of new methods for 
investigating the physiology of the respi- 
ration and blood and for gas analysis; 
of these the most widely used were his 
haemoglobinometer, his apparatus for 
blood-gas analysis based on the reaction 
between oxyhaemoglobin and ferricyanide, 
and his apparatus for the accura-te and 
rapid analy-sis of air or mixtures of gases. 

Of Haldane’s researches in pure physio- 
logy the most fundamental was published 
in the Journal of Physiology (vol. xxxii, 
1903) in his classical paper on the regula- 
tion of the lung ventilation, in collabora- 
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tion -svith John Gillies Priestley. In tliis 
he showed by experiments on man that 
the regulation of the breathing is in the 
main determined by the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of the respiratory centre in the 
brain to variations in the tension of carbon 
dioxide in the arterial blood which reaches 
it, and thus gave a clue to the explanation 
of the automatic changes of the breathing 
which occur with changes in bodily acti- 
vity. The further development of this 
subject was to occupy him for a number 
of years during which he investigated the 
influence on the breathing of deficiency of 
oxygen and of muscular exercise, and the 
part played by the vagus nerves in co- 
ordinating the respiratory rhi^hm, his 
work having an important bearing on the 
regulation of the reaction of the blood. 
During the course of this work he led, in 
1911, a scientific expedition to Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado, to study the effects of low 
barometric pressure and the process of 
acclimatization to high altitudes. His dis- 
coveries revolutionized current ideas about 
respiration, and the precise correlation of 
function which he had so clearly demon- 
strated had wide Implications respecting 
the co-ordination of other hodily ftinc- 
tions. This led him later to investigate 
the cardiac output and the fimction of the 
kidney in relation to the body’s physio- 
logical requirements. 

Haldane was an invaluable member 
from 1896 onwards of many advisory com- 
mittees to government departments and 
was responsible for much of the experi- 
mental work on which the reports of these 
committees were based. At the request of 
the Admiralty he investigated the problem 
of deep diving \vith a view to reducing the 
risk of ‘caisson disease’ due to the libera- 
tion of hubbies of nitrogen in the blood 
during the ascent to the surface. Proving 
by experiments on animals and on man 
that it w’as safe to start decompression by 
halving the absolute air-pressure to which 
the diver had been exposed, he developed 
in 1907 a detailed method of ‘stage decom- 
pression’ by which the diver may be 
brought safely to the surface, and later 
extended these instructions to include 
other circumstances when the industrial 
worker is obliged to work in compressed 
air. Tile risks of ‘caisson disease’ were 
thereby practically abolished, and the 
method of stage decompression was uni- 
versally adopted. 

During the South African war Hal- 
dane’s influence was largely responsible 
for the improvement of the inadequate 


diet at first provided in the concentration 
camps and thus abolished a serious menace 
to health. During the war of 1914—1918 
he identified for the War Office the type 
of poison gas introduced by the Germans 
and the nature of the effects produced, 
and subsequently did further work on the 
pathology and treatment of cases of war- 
gas poisoning both in the acute and in 
the chronic stages, designing a portable 
oxygen administration apparatus for use 
in the field. 

Throughout liis life Haldane’s researches 
continued on problems connected with 
mining. His demonstration in 1905 of the 
importance of the wet-bulb temperature 
in limiting man’s power to withstand a 
high environmental temperature threw 
much light on the genesis of heat-stroke 
in the tropics and on the significance of 
the high temperatures encountered in the 
deep worldngs of mines. As director (1912) 
of a mining research laboratory foimded 
at Bentley colliery, near Doncaster, by 
the Doncaster colliery o^vne^s and trans- 
ferred in 1021 to Birmingham where it had 
the support of the British Colliery 0^vne^s’ 
Research Association, and as a member of 
the Safety in Mines Research Board since 
its inception in 1921, he was engaged svith 
questions concerned with hot and deep 
mines, mine ventilation, mine-rescue ap- 
paratus, underground fires due to spon- 
taneous oxidation of coal, illumination at 
the coal face, and pulmonary disease 
caused by the inhalation of dust — all prob- 
lems directly bearing on the safety and 
health of the miner. In 1921 he was made 
an honorary professor of mining in Bir- 
mingham University, and his great ser- 
vices to the mining profession were 
recognized when he was elected president 
of the Institution of Mining Engineers in 
1924', a position which he held until 1928. 

In his book Ttespiration (1922, new ed. 
1935), founded on the Silliman memorial 
lectures delivered in Yale University in 
1916, Haldane left a record of his achieve- 
ments in pure and applied science from 
which an estimate can be formed of the 
profound influence which he had on 
physiology. He invariably made Ids ex- 
perimental investigations both on himself 
and on those of his colleagues who were 
ready to act as his subjects, and the .study 
of human physiologj', and no less of medi- 
cine and hygiene, owes a lasting debt tohiin. 

Destined for a life of active rc.search in 
natural scienee, Haldane was greatly 
attracted by philosophy, which indeed 
may be said to have guided and, in its 
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turn, to have been inspired by his scientific 
work in a search for a consistent theory 
which should offer an intelligible explana- 
tion of the phenomena of life. Biology he 
regarded as an independent science with 
axioms and modes of interpretation dif- 
ferent from those appropriate to the physi- 
cal sciences, since it includes an aspect of 
man’s experience which cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of the physical sciences 
alone. He himself showed in his own work 
how immensely valuable chemical and 
physical methods of research could prove 
in physiological investigations. Physio- 
logy implied to him the study of the living 
organism as a whole, and as his own 
researches threw into clear relief the 
astonishing delicacy with which the dif- 
ferent functions of the body are correlated 
during normal life he was led to the con- 
clusion that from the physiological stand- 
point the phenomena of life ‘express 
the maintenance of a co-ordinated whole 
which includes rvithin itself relations to 
environment as well as the mutual rela- 
tionships of details of internal structure 
and activity’. These philosophical views 
were developed mainly in the last two 
decades of Ids life in a series of books 
which includes The Sciences and Philo~ 
sophy (1929, the Gifford lectures delivered 
at Glasgow in 1927-1928), The Philoso- 
phical Basis of Biology (1931 , the Donnellan 
lectures delivered at Dublin University in 
1930), and The Philosophy of a Biologist 
(1935). 

In his scientific investigations Haldane 
drew no sharp distinction between pure 
and applied science. Far reaching as were 
his eontributions to academic science it 
was his practice to devote himself con- 
currently ■with his laboratory researches 
in this field “to problems in applied science, 
either in connexion ^vith mining or •with 
questions on which his advice had been 
sought by government departments. A 
review of liis work as a whole shows how 
closely interwoven were these two aspects. 
A study of the effects on man caused by 
breathing foul air foreshadowed his great 
work on the physiology of respiration ; the 
investigation of the regulation of body 
temperature in a hot en'vironment was the 
outcome of the working conditions wliich 
he encountered in the depths of a Cornish 
tin mine, and the use -that he made of 
carbon monoxide for physiolo^cal re- 
search was initiated by his inquiry into 
the causes of death in coUierj' explosions. 

Haldane’s capacitj' for work was 
astonishing and he rarelj' took a holiday. 


His outstanding personality, the simpli- 
city and directness of his experimental 
methods, the clear reasoning which made 
the solution of the complex problems that 
he handled appear easy, his kindness and 
regard for others made an ineffaceable 
impression on those who worked ■with him. 
He continued working until the end, and 
it was but shortly after returning from a 
■visit to Persia to investigate cases of heat- 
stroke in the oil refineries that his death 
occurred at Oxford from pneumonia at 
midnight 14-15 March 1936. 

Haldane received honorary degrees from 
many vmiversities. Elected F.R.S. in 1897, 
a Royal medallist of the society in 1916 
and Copley medallist in 1934 in recogni- 
tion of his discoveries in human physiology 
and their practical application, he was in 
1928 appointed C.H. for his scientific work 
in connexion "with industrial disease. 

Haldane married in 1891 Louisa Kath- 
leen, only child of Coutts Trotter, of Dreg- 
horn, and he had a son, Jolm Burdon 
Sanderson Haldane, F.R.S., Weldon pro- 
fessor of biometry at University College, 
London, and a daughter, the novelist 
Mrs. Naomi Mary Margaret Mitchison. 

[The Tunes, 16 March 1936 ; Naliire, 4 April 
1936; Transactions of the Institution of 
Mining Engineers, vol. xci, 1936; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. S, 
December 1936 (portrait) ; Sir J. A. L. Hal- 
dane, The Haldanes of Gleneagles, 1929 ; per- 
sonal kno'vviedge.] C. G. Douglas. 

HALIFAX, second Viscount (1839- 
1934). [See Wood, Sir Chables Lind- 

LEY.] 

HALLIBURTON, WILLIAM DOBIN- 
SON (1860-1931), physiologist and bio- 
chemist, was born in London 21 Jime 
1860, the only son of Thomas Halliburton, 
a Yorkshireman, of Upper Nomvood, by 
lus ■wife, Mary Homan. He was educated 
privately and at University College School, 
London, and subsequently at University 
College where he graduated B.Sc. (Lond.) 
in 1879 and hl.D. ■with 'gold medal in 
1884. 

In 1883 Halliburton became Sharpey 
scholar and later assistant to (Sir) E. A. 
Sharpey-Schafer [q-v.] at University Col- 
lege. He received the science research 
medal in 1885 and subsequently went to 
Vienna for a short period. In 1890 he 
succeeded Gerald Yeo [q.v.] as professor 
I of physiology at King’s College, London, 
where he remained until his resignation 
[o^wing to ill health in 1923. He rapidly 
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attracted to himself a large number of 
brilliant investigators, notably (Sir) F. W. 
Mott, W. E. Dixon [qq.v.], Dr. F. S. 
Locke, Tliomas Gregor Brodie, (Sir) 
Charles James Martin, Dr. Otto Rosen- 
heim, and Corrado Donato Da Fano, and 
almost eveiy^ yoimg biochemist of note of 
that time studied imder him, including his 
great friends, (Sir) Frederick Hopkins and 
(Sir) Jack Drummond. He also became 
associated •\vith (Sir) David Ferrier [q.v.], 
a physician at the then nearby IQng’s 
College Hospital. At King’s College he 
played a very important part, not only in 
the development of his department, which 
was rebuilt under his direction, but also 
in the college as a whole. He pcted for 
many years as dean of the medical faculty 
and on his death endowed a chair, details 
of which are to be decided after the death 
of Mrs. Halliburton. A tablet to his 
memory has been placed in the laboratory 
wliich bears his name. 

Halliburton was one of the first to 
appreciate the importance of chemical 
assay of biological materials. His text- 
book, Chemical Physiology and Pathology 
(1891), was the greatest work of the time, 
and contains information regarding the 
chemical constitution of every part of the 
body known at that date ; it was trans- 
lated into Spanish in 1917 and Portuguese 
in 1934. His own contributions were for 
the most part Umited to the differentiation 
of the proteins of blood and muscle and 
the constitution of nerve tissue, and in his 
papers are to be found many facts which 
have been the basis of much later work. 
He also -vyrotc Essentials of Chemical 
Physiology (1893), which reached its 
eleventh edition in 1922. His best-known 
book is ‘Hallibiurton’s’ Physiology, which 
for the last tliirty years has been the vade- 
mecum of the medical student. It was 
originally ‘IQrke’s’ Physiology, but he 
made it more popular than it ever was 
before. During his authorship, which 
began in 1890, there were nineteen edi- 
tions, and no fewer than 125,000 copies 
were published. It has twice been trans- 
lated into Cliinese. Under Professor 
Robert John Stewart McDowaU, who suc- 
ceeded him at King’s College, it has now 
(1940) reached its tliirty-ninth edition and 
has become ‘McDowall’s’ Handbook of 
Physiology. In addition he published a 
vast number of scientific papers. In 1010 
he was asked by the Physiological Society 
to edit Physiological Abstracts, wluch the 
society had decided to inaugurate ; during 
his eitorship of the first seven volumes 


the journal became firmly established and 
a periodical of international importance. 
Halliburton had already sho'wn liis great 
facility at this Idnd of work in writing the 
physiological section of the annual report 
of the Chemical Society. 

Halliburton was elected F.R.S. in 1801, 
and that society records his great value as 
a member of the physiological committee 
in virtue of the soimdness of liis judge- 
ment and equability of liis disposition. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the imiversities of Aberdeen and 
Toronto. He was elected F.R.C.P. in 1892 
and was awarded the Baly medal in 1911 ; 
to the college he gave the Goulstonian 
lecture (1893), the Croonian lecture (1001), 
and the Oliver-Sharpey lecture (1007). 

As a man, Halliburton was ever lovable 
and approachable, and had a great sense 
of humour, although to the outside world 
he appeared a little serious. As a speaker, 
he had few equals, and when it was neces- 
saiy to find a physiologist who could give 
a popular lecture, he was often selected 
for the task. He will be remembered as 
one of the pioneers in the establishment 
of biochemistry as a distinct branch of 
biology, a position wliich was recognized 
by his election as one of the first honorary 
members of the Biochemical Societj'. All 
his life his physical activities were very 
severely limited by an attack of infantile 
paralysis wluch in his first year lost him 
the use of liis right arm, but with his left 
he accomplished much. 

Halliburton married in 1880 Annie, 
daughter of James Dawes ; there were no 
children of the marriage. He died at 
Exeter 21 May 1931. 

[The Times, 23 May 1931 ; Proceedings of 
tlie Royal Society, series B, vpl. cix, 1931- 
1032 (portrait) ; British Medical Journal, 1931, 
vol. i, pp. 057 and 1000 (portrait); Lancet, 
1031, vol. i, p. 1203 (portrait); Biochemical 
Journal, 1032, vol. xxvi (i); King's College 
Calendar ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] R. J. S. McDowam.. 

HAMILTON, JOHN ANDREW, Vis- 
count SusiNEH (1869-1934), judge, was 
bom at Manchester 3 February 1859 ,_tbc 
younger son of Andrew Harm'lton, an iron 
merchant there, by his -wife, Frances, 
daughter of Joseph Sumner, of Sharston, 
Cheshire. He was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School under F. W. Walker 
[q.v.]. In 1878 he won a scholarship at 
Bnlliol College, O.vford, was awarded a firrt 
class in classical moderations (1 879) and in 
litcrac humaniorcs (1881), was president of 
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the Union in 1882, and in the same year 
was eleeted to a prize fellowship at 
Magdalen. This made his subsequent 
eareer possible, for his only other endow- 
ment was his brain. 

Hamilton was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1883, became a bencher 
there in 1909, and was treasurer in 1930. 
He Avas made K.C. in 1901, and was 
counsel to the university of Oxford from 
1906 to 1909. 

On being called to the bar Hamilton 
joined the Northern circuit, but work 
there for juniors mostly Avent to ‘locals’ 
and after a few years he gave up any 
attendance. He read as a pupil Avith J. C. 
Bigham (afterwards Viscount Mersey, 
q.v.) in Goldsmith Building, stayed on as 
his helper when Bigham took silk in 1883, 
and took over the chambers when Bigham 
was made a judge in 1897. Despite the 
consequent contact Avith Bigham’s many 
clients Hamilton had to wait a long time 
before he made any way at the bar. In 
1889 a brilliant young Balliol man, and 
fellow of All Souls, was adAUsed by Jowett 
to go to HamUton as a pupil. But Hamil- 
ton, on being asked, said that his practice 
was too small to justify his taking a pupil, 
and Cosmo Gordon Lang went instead to 
W. S. (afterwards Lord) Robson [q.v.]. 
Hamilton was perhaps consoled later on 
when another Scot from Oxford did be- 
come his pupil: John Buchan also deserted 
the law for better things. 

It was only in his sixth year that Hamil- 
ton earned more than £100 in fees. Hap- 
pily the Magdalen fellowship, Avliich he 
held until 1889, gave him something to 
live upon, and he supplemented this by 
doing work as a university extension lec- 
turer, by some joiunalism, and by con- 
tributions to this Dictionaby. Tliis last 
Avas due to his haAdng been a contem- 
porary at Balliol of (Sir) Sidney Lee; in 
fact there are only five out of the sixty- 
three volumes of the main work in which 
his initials do not appear. To the Supple- 
ment of 1912-1921 he contributed masterly 
lives of Lord Macnaghten and Lord Parker 
of Waddington. First and last he Avas one 
of the most voluminous contributors to 
this work. 

Tile university extension lecturing had 
one imdesigned result. It caused Hamil- 
ton’s introduction to Maude Margaret 
Todd, second daughter of the Rev. Jolm 
Wood Todd, D.D., of Forest Hill, near 
Sydenham, where she was the head- 
mistress of a flourishing girls’ school. In 
1892 he married this lady, and went to 


live at the school. One of his younger 
friends at the bar cherishes the recollection 
of being present at a prize-giAung party at 
the school, and of seeing the future lord 
of appeal in ordinary, in a frock coat, 
making himself agreeable to the parents. 
When her husband became a flourishing 
‘silk’, and their united income must have 
been large, Mrs. Hamilton gave up the 
school: they moved to Streatham, and 
later to Gloucester Square, north of Hyde 
Park. They had no children. 

By the time of his marriage the tide had 
turned, and Hamilton was rapidly de- 
veloping a large practice, chiefly in the 
Commercial Court, and in competition 
Avith (Sir) T. E. Scrutton [q.v.]. They took 
silk on the same day in 1901, and con- 
tinued their contests in the front row. 
Hamilton had the finer brain, was a better 
scholar, and much more gifted as a speaker ; 
Scrutton perhaps outdid him in industry 
and pertinacity. The first fifteen volumes 
of Commercial Cases record their many 
forensic encounters. 

Hamilton was the first of the two to be 
raised to the bench when, in February 
1909, he Avas, by the selection of Lord 
Lorebum, made a judge of the King’s 
Bench division. The vacancy was created 
by the promotion of his old master, 
Bigham, to be president of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty diAusion. 

So began Hamilton’s career as one of 
the greatest judges of his time. He re- 
mained in the lUng’s Bench diAUsion for 
three and a half years. "While there he 
never once reserved judgement: but what 
he said at the close of every case, however 
complicated or difficult, when taken doAvn 
in shorthand, Avas better than the laboured 
Avriting of other judges, while it scintil- 
lated Avith phrases that none of them could 
rival by the consumption of midnight oU. 

In October 1912 Hamilton was pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeal, and sworn 
of the PrlAy Council. He only sat in that 
court for a year, and in October 1913 was 
made a lord of appeal in ordinary. The 
existence of other ennobled Hamiltons 
constrained him to resort to his mother’s 
maiden name for his title, and he became 
Lord Sumner, of Ibstone, a village m the 
Chiltem Hills where he had, some years 
before, acquired a pleasant coimtry house. 
In 1927, having no son to embarrass by 
the step, he exchanged his life peerage for 
an ordinary one and became "Viscount 
Sumner. 

The AAar of 1914—1918 proAuded far more 
legal problems than did that of 1939-1945, 
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The Prize Court "was constantly at "work 
under Sir Samuel Evans [q.v.], and appeals 
from it to the Privy Coimcil were frequent 
and important. The other courts had also 
to solve many dilBcult questions, and 
there were many that were carried to the 
House of Lords. By contrast, from 1939 
to 1945 the work of the Prize Court (chiefly 
from the absence of neutrals) was insigni- 
ficant, and there was only one important 
appeal; and the business of the other 
courts was far less than in the earlier war. 
In all the appeals from 1914 onwards 
Sumner took a leading part. After the 
death of Lord Parker of Waddington in 
1918 he usually presided at the appeals 
from the Prize Court before the Judicial 
Conunittee. 

Apart from their legal merits the most 
strildng thing about Sumner’s judgements 
is their style. He was as great a master of 
language as any judge who has ever lived, 
both in speech and in writing. His power 
of delivering judgements extempore has 
already been noted. In the Cotirt of 
Appeal, the Privy Council, and the House 
of Lords, some of his UTitten judgements 
attain the highest level of English prose. 
Of the TOt that adorned them perhaps 
these sentences may serve as samples: ‘It 
is hard to see how infantile temptations 
can give rights, however much they excuse 
peccadilloes’ (Latham v. Johnson (1918), 

1 K.B. 409) and ‘In Ayre v. Craven the 
plaintiff was an ordinary doctor at Hull, 
so did not belong to that class of medical 
practitioners which the appellant’s coun- 
sel postulated, but never defined, for 
whose professional well-being a reputation 
at least for continence was said not to be 
a general requisite’ (Jones v. Jones (1916), 

2 App. Cas. 493). In the Oxford Book of 
English Prose (compiled by Sir A. T. 
QuiUer-Couch, 1925) there is a part of his 
judgement in Bowman and others v. The 
Secular Society (1917, App. Cas. 460). The 
only other judicial utterances thought 
worthy of inclusion in that book are pas- 
sages from Lord Bowen and Lord Mac- 
naghten. 

Sumner carried out several pieces of 
public work outside the law. He was 
chairman of the working classes cost of 
living committee in 1918, of the British 
and foreign legal procedure committee in 
the same year, of the royal commission on 
compensation for suffering and damage by 
enemy action in 1921, and of the House 
of Lords committee on abeyances in 1026. 
A more important service was rendered 
by him ns a member of the British delega- 


tion to the reparations commission of the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919, his col- 
leagues being Lord Cunliffe and Mr. W. M. 
Hughes. For this he was appointed G.C.B. 
in 1920. 

As an undergraduate, and at the Union, 
Sumner had been regarded as a formidable 
and aggressive radical. In the Masque of 
B-ll-l (1881, said to be by J. W. IMackail) 
are the lines 

1 am Hamilton ; my mission 

Is to be a politician. 

But from lea\dng Oxford until he had been 
for some time in the House of Lords he 
was totallj' inactive in politics. From 1920 
onwards he displayed most of the attri- 
butes of the ‘die-hard’ conservative. In 
July of that year he delivered a bitter 
speech, attacking the government, in the 
debate upon the action of General R. E. H. 
Dyer [q.v.] at Amritsar in April 1919, and 
in 1922 he fiercely opposed the ‘treaty’ 
which settled the fate of Ireland, lllien 
Bonar Law formed his ministry in October 
1922 it was thought by many that Sumner 
might become lord chancellor. Lord Cave 
was perhaps a safer choice, but the best 
friends of that most amiable man could 
hardly think that he would make as great 
a lord chancellor as Sumner might have 
been. 

Sumner received many academic hon- 
ours. He was elected an honorary fellow 
of Magdalen in 1909, was an honorary 
D.C.L. of O.xford, and LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Manchester uni- 
versities. He was a member of the 
Athenaeum and of the Carlton, but did 
not make much use of either club. Lady 
Sumner had not much liking for society. 
Her husband satisfied his more gregarious 
instinct, elsewhere than at home, by fre- 
quent attendance at dinners of The Club 
(to which he was elected in 1914), and at 
the benchers’ table and in the smoking- 
room (although he never smoked) of the 
Inner Temple. It was a' pleasure to dis- 
cerning colleagues at cither to get a scat 
by him, and be entertained by his brilliant 
talk. The epigrams and sallies had much 
of a cynical acidity. But the most dis- 
cerning realized tbat there was a kind 
heart beneath the iron breast-plate. Once, 
when at the Temple, after his death, this 
was questioned. Sir Lancelot Sanderson 
said: ‘Wicn Sumner and I were briefless 
barristers on the Northern circuit we sat 
through the trial of Mrs. Maj'brick at 
Liverpool. At the end of that tragedy we 
walked out in silence to the robing-room. 
Hamilton stood gazing out of the window 
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— and suddenly burst into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of weeping.’ 

In 1930, being warned of a weakness 
of his heart, Sumner resigned from his 
judicial duties. His wife and he had 
always been fond of European travel, and 
his leisure gave them an opportunity for 
longer visits to Italy. He died suddenly, 
from a heart attack, in London 24 May 
1934, and was buried in the churchyard 
at Ibstone. 

Sumner’s portrait, painted in 1919 by 
Sir William Orpen, is in the National 
Portrait GaUery. The benchers of the 
Inner Temple are the happy possessors of 
a portrait of him by Oswald Birley. Those 
who rate portraits by the mysterious 
canons of art criticism may decry this 
picture, and possibly apply the epithet 
‘photographic’ to it. But to those who 
knew Sumner well it is the very man him- 
self. They might say before it, ‘Hush! he 
will speak’, and await the clearing of the 
throat that was commonly the prelude to 
some devastating fulmination. 

\The Times, 20 May 1934; Law Quarlerhj 
Jieview, January 1945 ; personal knowledge.] 
F. D. MacKinnon. 

HANNAY, ROBERT KERR (1867- 
1940), Scottish historian, was born at 
Glasgow 31 December 1867, the eldest son 
of Thomas Hannay, iron master, of that 
city, by his wife, Elizabeth McDowall. He 
was educated at Albany Academy, Glas- 
gow, the university of Glasgow (M.A., 
1895), and University College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a second class in 
classical moderations (1891) and in literae 
hiimaniores (1893). In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in classics and ancient 
history at University College, Dundee, 
and in 1901 lecturer in ancient history at 
St. Andrews University. There he began 
those studies in Scottish liistorj' which 
were to constitute his life’s work. The 
College of St. Leonard (1905) was followed 
by The Archbishops of St. Andrews (5 vols., 
1907-1915), both WTitten in collaboration 
•with Professor (Sir) John Herkless; for 
these Hannay furnished the fresh material 
from manuscript sources. The reputation 
thereby gained led to his appointment in 
1911 as curator of the historical depart- 
ment of the Register House, Edinburgh, 
where his scholarship maintained the high 
traditions of such predecessors as Joseph 
Robertson (1810-1866, q.v.). In 1919 he 
became Sir William Fraser professor of 
ancient (Scottish) history and palaeo- 
graphy in Edinburgh University, and in 


1930 historiographer-royal for Scotland. 
His other distinctions included the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1922), the honorary degree of LL.D. of 
St. Andrews University (1923), and honor- 
ary membership of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (1933). In 1899 he married Jane 
Ewing (died 1938), second daughter of 
James Stewart Wilson, D.D., minister of 
New Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, and had 
one son. Mrs. Hannay was appointed 
O.B.E. (1918) and C.B.E. (1933) for her 
social services. He died in Edinburgh 
19 March 1940. 

Hannay was an unconventional and 
stimulating teacher of senior students, 
encouraging them, as fellow workers, to use 
original sources. No general history of 
Scotland came from his pen. In his view 
more research was necessary, especially in 
liis o'wn field of the later middle ages, 
before the rewriting of the existing nar- 
ratives could be justified. But by his 
numerous contributions to the Scottish 
Historical Review, the Juridical Review, 
the publications of the Scottish History 
Society, the Stair Society, and the Old 
Edinburgh Club, and in his introductions 
to volumes ix to xiv (1684-1689) of the 
third series of The Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland (1924-1933) and The 
Acts of the Lords of Council in Public 
Affairs, 1501-1554: (1932), as well as in 
such typical works as the Rentale Dunkel- 
dense (1915) and The College of Justice 
(1933), he successfully challenged many 
accepted -views on the educational, eccle- 
siastical, and institutional history of his 
country. His complicated style was partly 
due to a supersensitive dread of inaccuracy 
in general statements. The style, however, 
was not the man. Tall and handsome, he 
was generous in communicating know- 
ledge, genial and sociable, a bom racon- 
teur, an excellent golfer, and a musician 
of considerable gifts. 

[Scotsman, 20 March 1940 ; Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. lx, 1941 ; 
University of Edinburgh Journal, vol. x, 1940 ; 
personal knowledge. A memorial volume, 
■\vith bibliography, for the Scottish History 
Society is in preparation.] 

Henuy W. MEiiaE. 

HANWORTH, first Viscount (1861- 
1936), judge. [See Pollock, Ernest 
Murray.] 

HARDEN, Sir ARTHUR (1865-1940), 
chemist, was bom at Manchester 12 Octo- 
ber 1805, the second son and third of the 
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nine children of Albert Tyas Harden, a 
Manchester manufacturer, by his mfe, 
Eliza, daughter of John MacAlister, of 
Paisley. He was educated at Victoria Park 
School, Manchester, and later at Tetten- 
hall College, Staffordshire, until he was 
sixteen years old, when he entered the 
Owens College, Manchester, and studied 
chemistry under Sir H. B. Roscoe [q.v.]. 
He graduated with first class honours in 
chemistry in 1885 and forthwith embarked 
upon an investigation of the action of 
silicon tetrachloride on aromatic amide- 
compounds under the guidance of Julius 
Berend Cohen. The results of his first 
research were published by the Chemical 
Society and on its merits he was awarded 
the Dalton scholarship by the university 
in 1880. The next two years were spent 
at the university of Erlangen where, under 
Otto Fischer, he prepared a nitrosonaph- 
thylamine and investigated its properties. 
For his thesis on this subject he was 
awarded a Ph.D. there. 

In 1888 Harden was appointed a lec- 
turer in chemistry at the university of 
Manchester. He took his responsibilities 
very seriously and for the next few years ; 
was preoccupied with teaching. He pub- 
lished a few papers on chemical topics and, 
with Roscoe, an interesting liistorical re- 
search on the genesis of the atomic theory 
of John Dalton [q.v.]. From the study of 
Dalton’s note-books they concluded that 
it was his observations on the diffusion of 
gases which led him to formulate liis 
atomic theory. 

In 1897 Harden became chemist to the ! 
Lister Institute (kno^vn previously as the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
imtil 1898, when it became the Jenner 
Institute of Preventive Medicine until 
1903) in London. He became head of the 
new department of biochemistry in 1907 
and held this position until his retirement 
in 1930. There he made contact with 
biology. His first venture in biochemistry 
was to investigate the fermentation of 
sugar by various bacteria. The observa- 
tions were necessarily limited to a quanti- 
tative study of the products, and what 
happened in the intermediate stages could 
only be imperfectly deduced from their 
nature and amounts. Notrvithstanding, 
his researches laid some of the foundations 
of bacterial chemistry. 

Shortly after Harden began work upon 
bacterial metabolism, Eduard Buchner 
published experiments from which he con- 
cluded that living yeast was not, as main- 
tained by Pasteur, essential for alcoholic 


fermentation but could be induced by an 
expressed juice free from cells. Appre- 
ciating that if Biicliner’s contention were 
true, his yeast juice would pro^^de material 
for the ^udy of the conversion of sugar 
to alcohol step by step. Harden repeated 
his experiments and confirmed his results. 
Buchner opined that yeast juice contained 
an enzyme ‘zymase’ which broke up the 
sugar, but the chemical transactions in- 
volved in the conversion of one molecule 
of glucose into precisely two each of alcohol 
and carbonic acid were mysterious. 

For the next tliirty years, Harden’s 
principal researches were directed to the 
solution of the mystery. In this he was 
powerfully supported by able pupils and 
collaborators and notably by William 
John Young and Robert Robison. He 
discovered many new facts indicating that 
in the transformation of sugars to alcohol 
and carbonic acid a complex series of 
reactions was involved and he made two 
fundamental discoveries. The first was 
that before any breakdo%vn of the sugar 
molecules occurred, combination wth 
phosphoric acid was necessary and that 
it was only after tlfis preliminary phos- 
phorylation had been acliieved that they 
became susceptible to disruption by the 
zymase in yeast. The second was that 
yeast juice contained not one but several 
enzymes wliich catalysed different reac- 
tions during the progress of conversion of 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. One 
of these he supposed to activate the pre- 
liminary phosphorylation of the sugar 
molecules ; another, aphosphatase, effected 
the separation of the phosphoric acid from 
the first products of cleavage of the sugar 
molecule after it had served its purpose. 
Thus it became available for combination 
with further sugar molecules. The essen- 
tial part played by phosphoijdation and 
dcphosphorylation in the breakdown of 
sugars by yeast was soon foimd to apply 
to fermentation by other micro-organisms 
and provided a clue for the understanding 
of the conversion of glycogen into lactic 
acid in muscle during activity. Indeed, 
recognition of the significance of Harden’s 
discovery constituted a turning-point in 
the history of muscle chemistrj'. 

During the war of 1914—1918 Harden 
suspended his work on alcoholic fermenta- 
tion in order to study the chemist^ of the 
two then knoum water-soluble vitamins. 
Although he, like many others, did not 
succeed in isolating these aetiv’c principles, 
some of his observations on their pro- 
perties found immediate useful application 
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in the solution of nutritional problems 
confronting the far-flung armies, and they 
were a valuable contribution to the early 
knowledge of these accessory food factors. 

Literary work occupied much of Har- 
den’s time. 'While a lecturer at Man- 
chester, he -wrote, in collaboration -uith 
Roscoe, an elementary text-book of 
chemistry and mth F. C. Garrett one on 
practical organic chemistry for the use of 
students. He also rcvdsed and edited the 
Treatise on Chemistry (1894) by Roscoe 
and Carl Schorlemmer [q.v.]. The first 
edition of his monograph on Alcoholic 
Fermentation was published in 1911. He 
contributed the article on this subject to 
Thorpe's Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 
and one on ‘Bacterial Metabolism in the 
System of Bacteriology’ published by the 
Medical Research Coimcil in 1930. For 
twenty-five years he was joint editor of 
the Biochemical Journal. 

The importance of Harden’s contribu- 
tions to biochemistrj' was recognized in 
1909 by his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society and as Nobel prizeman 
in chemistry -with Hans von Euler, of 
Stockholm, for 1929. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon him by the imiver- 
sities of Manchester (1931), Liverpool 
(1935), and Athens (1937), and the title of 
professor of biochemistry by the univer- 
sity of London (1912). In 1935 he was 
awarded the Davy medal of the Royal 
Society and he was knighted in 1936. 

Harden married in 1900 Georgina Syd- 
ney (died 1928), elder daughter of Cyprian 
Wynard Bridge, of Christchurch, New 
Zealand ; they had no children. He died 
at Bourne End, Buckinghamshire, 17 Jime 
1940. 

[The Times, 18 June 1940; Biochemical 
Journal, November 1941 (portrait) ; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 11, 
November 1942; Journal of the Institute of 
Breiving, September 1940; private informa- 
tion ; personal Icno-wledge.] 

Charles J. Martin. 

HARDY, Sm WILLIAM BATE (1864- 
1934), biologist, was bom at Erdington, 
Wanvicksliire, 6 April 1864, the only child 
of WiUiam Hardy, of LlangoUen, North 
Wales, by liis ivife, Sarah, eldest daughter 
of William Bate. He was educated at 
Framlingham College and entered Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, in 1884. 
He was elected scholar in 1885 and was 
awarded a first class in the natural sciences 
tripos (zoologj’) in 1888. He was elected 
a fellow of the college in 1892, and was a 


Hardy 

tutor from 1900 to 1918. He became imi- 
versitj’^ lecturer in physiology in 1913, 
specializing earlier in histology', later in 
colloid chemistry and biophysics. 

In 1915 Hardy organized the ‘Food 
(War) Committee’ of the Royal Society 
wliieh did very important work in ad-vising 
the government. After the formation of 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research he became the first chair- 
man of the Food Investigation Board 
(1917-1928), direc-tor of Food Investiga- 
tion (1917-1934), and superintendent of 
the Low Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge (1922-1934): he was respon- 
sible for creating the Torry research 
station and the Di-tton laboratory. From 
1919 to 1931 he was chairman of the 
ad-visory committee on fisheries of the 
Development Commission which issued a 
very valuable series of confidential reports 
on fisheries (including freshwa-ter fisheries) 
whereby the fishery departments were 
strengthened and great progress was made. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1902, and was 
biological secretary from 1915 to 1925 ; he 
gave the Croonian lecture in 1905 ‘On 
Globulins’, and the Bakerian lecture in 
1925 on ‘Boundary Lubrication’. In 1931 
he was Abraham Flexner lecturer at "S^an- 
derbilt University, U.S.A. At the time of 
his death he was president of the British 
Association, and had been a trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery since 1922. He 
was knighted in 1925. He received honor- 
ary degrees from the universities of Ox- 
ford, Aberdeen, Birmingham, and Edin- 
bm-gh. 

Hardy’s scientifie life began -with histo- 
logy. Sceptical of the signifieance of much 
that was seen, after fixing and staining, 
under the microscope, he began to study 
for himself the effect of such treatment on 
colloidal sy'stems. This led -to his pioneer 
work in colloid chemistry and la-ter in the 
molecular physics of films, surfaces, and 
boundary' conditions. Thence he passed 
on to static friction and so to the action 
of lubricants. In presenting him ivith a 
Royal medal in 1926, the president of the 
Royal Society', Sir Ernest (afterwards 
Lord) Rutherford [q.v.] said: ‘In colloid 
cheniistry', liis name is kno-ivn . . . for the 
fimdamen-tal and pioneer work wliich he 
has accomplished in that field. Tlie stabi- 
lity of colloid sols in relation to the electric 
charge, the theory of flocculation, the 
nature and importance of the iso-electric 
point, the theory of protein ampholytes, 
and the electric charges of the positive and 
negative colloid ions represent some of his 
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important discoveries. . . . The modem barrister, and had a son and two daugh- 
theory of protein solutions ... is very ters. He died at Cambridge 23 January 
largely due to his pioneer work in that 1934. 

field. A crayon portrait of Hardy by Francis 

‘Hardy has also been a pioneer in the Dodd, dra-wn (1941) from a photograph, 
elucidation of the nature of surface forces hangs in the senior combination room of 
and surface films and the orientation of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
molecules at surfaces. . . . As a natural [The Times, a and 25 January 1084; OW- 
outcome of this work. Hardy has turned tuartj Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
his attention in recent years to the friction No. 3, December 1934 (portrait) ; private 
between surfaces and the nature of lubrica- information ; personal knowledge.] 
tion, and in a series of important investi- A. V. Hint., 

gations has tlurotvn a flood of light on a 

subject which had long been neglected by HARINGTON, Sir CHARLES (1872- 
both physicists and chemists. For the first 1940), general, known to aU as Tim, was 
time . . . the dependence of friction and born at Cliichester 31 May 1872, the 
lubrication on the stmcture and molecular youngest son of Emanuel Thomas Voe, of 
orientation of surface films and the force- London, an indigo planter of Behar, India, 
fields of molecules in relation to their by his -wife, Isabella Jane Crowdy. Wlien 
stmcture and polarity have been eluci- Charles was four years old his father 
dated.’ adopted his oivn mother’s maiden name 

In spite, however, of the successful and thereafter the son became Imown as 
physical outcome of his work, the bio- Charles Harington. He was educated at 
logical instinct can be seen throughout Cheltenham College, where he began to 
Hardy’s acthuties and published papers, build for himself a not inconsiderable 
The organizations which he founded for reputation as a cricketer. In 1890 he 
research on food bear the stamp of his passed into the Royal Military College, 
conviction that the science of food is not Sandhurst, and two years later was posted 
simply physics, chemistry, and engineer- to the 2nd battalion of the Liverpool (later 
ing, but that of living material. Hardy the Iflng’s) Regiment, then stationed at 
‘never wavered in his conviction that no Aden. He returned with his regiment to 
solution of a practical problem was worth England in 1893 and was at Manchester 
while unless it was based on an adequate and Colchester, where he liiinself admitted 
knowledge of the fimdamcntal science that there was more sport than soldiering, 
lay behind it’: to him biology and mole- Thence the regiment moved to Aldershot 
ciilar physics were equally fundamental, and subsequently to Holywood, near Bel- 
'H.is Collected Scientific Papers covering the fast, where in 1897 he was appointed 
years 1891 to 1934, edited by Eric Keight- adjutant, and in the following year saw 
ley Rideal, were published in 193G. a fortnight of ‘ active servdee’ in the streets 

All his life Hardy was an adventurer in during the Belfast riots. On the outbreak 
new fields, finding joy in fresh discovery, of the South African war he received 
content not to interfere with others if they orders for embarlcation. He came home 
wished to exploit and profit by what he shortly after the relief of Ladysmith and 
had found. This adventurous spirit found for his services in the campaign he was 
an outlet in sailing and no estimate of appointed to the D.S.O. (1900). 

Hardy would be adequate without a refer- Harington then went to Fermpy, Ire- 
ence to his love of the sea. One of the land, as adjutant to the newly raised 4th 
finest yachtsmen of his time, he combined battalion of the Iving’s Regiment. In 1003 
with perfect seamansliip a capacity for he became an instructor to the Rpy®^ 
instant decision in emergency. His first Military College and while there qualified 
yacht, Cockatoo, was equipped as a floating (1900) for the Staff College, where he spent 

laboratory for marine biology: his last, two years working hard and playing liard 

Estrella, served as a houseboat on the Hel- and making some lasting friendsliips. At 
ford river in his later years. To him, the the end of 1007 he left the college and, 
world was a wonderful place. HLs oivn after a short time in Ireland, went, early 
nature seemed to those who knew him well in 1008, to the War Ollice, becoming 
to have much of the strength, beauty, and G.S.O. 3, Staff Duties Branch, in 1909, 
consistency which he found in the natural dealing with promotion examinations. He 
world. moved to Aldershot two years later ns 

Hardy married in 1808 Alice Mary, brigademajortotheCth(lntcr2nd)brigadc 
eldest daughter of Gerard Broira Finch, under Sir Horace Srnith-Dorricn [q.v.j as 
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commander-in-chief, and later, Sir Douglas 
Haig. In 1914, now a major, he again 
joined the staff at the War Office, this 
time to work on the revision of Field 
Service Regulations and in July was trans- 
ferred to the Mobilization Branch. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1914 Harington was appointed G.S.O. 2 
to the III Corps in France which was 
formed at the time of the retreat from 
Mons. Early the next year he was sent as 
G.S.O. 1 to the famous 49th (West Riding) 
division, newly arrived from England, and 
went with the division into the front line 
near Fleurbaix, and thence to the Ypres 
salient. Towards the end of 1915 he was 
appointed brigadier-general. General Staff, 
to the Canadian Corps then being formed 
and in the line near Messines, where it was 
engaged at HiU 60 and St. Eloi. In June 
1916 he was selected as major-general, 
Gfeneral Staff, Second Army under General 
(afterwards Viscount) Plumer [q.v.]. To- 
gether they made a splendid team, and 
their brilliant staff work was responsible 
for the surprise attack and capture of the 
Messines ridge in June 1917 TOth com- 
paratively small losses, and in November 
for the action at Passchendaele, but this 
time with heavy losses due to the severe 
winter conditions. Shortly after Passchen- 
daele Plmner and he were ordered to Italy, 
but returned to the Second Army at Cassel 
in March 1918, where the situation had de- 
teriorated. Three months later during the 
great German spring offensive Harington 
was appointed deputy-cliief. Imperial 
General Staff, but was allowed to remain 
in Flanders \mtil the situation became 
stabilized. He came home in May 1918 
and took up his new duties at the War 
Office, continuing there until, in October 
1920, he was promoted lieutenant-general 
and left for Constantinople as general 
officer commanding-in-chief the Army of 
the Black Sea. 

In Constantinople began the most ardu- 
ous period of Harington’s career, for he 
was called upon to prove himself a diplo- 
mat as well as a soldier. Ihsufflcient credit 
has been given to his courage, tact, ad- 
ministrative sldll, and almost superhuman 
efforts to avoid war in his handling of the 
Chanak crisis in 1922, when, as general 
officer commanding-in-chief the Allied 
forces of occupation in Turkey, he virtually 
won the key to victory and the friendsMp of 
Turkey. His handling of the situation was 
not altogether pleasing to Lloyd George, 
but was highly commended bj’’ Curzon 
and many others. In Deeember 1923 he 


returned home to become general officer 
conunanding-in-chief. Northern Command, 
at York, where he spent the next three 
j and a half years, receiving promotion 
to general in March 1927. He was sent to 
India the following October as general 
officer coramanding-in-chief. Western Com- 
mand, where he spent an uneventful but 
happy few years at Quetta. He came 
home early in 1931 to take up the post 
of general officer commanding-in-chief, 
Aldershot, and was made aide-de-camp 
general to the king (1930-1934). He was 
disappointed not to achieve liis ambition, 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, but on 
being offered the governorship of Gibral- 
tar in 1933 he gladly accepted. Here he 
found life very pleasant until the out- 
break of the Spanish civil war in 1936 
when he had to cope with problems of 
refugees and neutrality. 

In 1937 ill health necessitated Haring- 
ton’s retirement and in October he came 
home and settled in Sussex, where he 
occupied himself with many interests in- 
cluding Toe H, boys’ clubs, the Old Com- 
rades’ Association, and the committee of 
the Marylebone Cricket Club. He was 
appointed C.B. in 1917, K.C.B. in 1919, 
G.B.E. in 1922, and G.C.B. in 1933. He 
was given the freedom of the city of York 
(1927), and the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon liim by Oxford Uni- 
versity (1924), both of them honours 
which do not commonly fall to the lot of 
a soldier. YTiile deputy chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff he foimded and be- 
came first president of the Army Sports 
Control Board. He wrote Plumer of Mes- 
sines (1935) in memory of his former chief. 

Harington was a spare, higlrly strungman, 
j with a charming manner and remarkable 
! clarity of vision. His organization for a 
j battle was superb. He had a great sense 
; of humour and was well known and liked 
[in the services. In common with many 
; great leaders he was a deeply religious 
‘man. In 1904 he married Gladys Norah, 
eldest daughter of Brigadier General 
O’Donnel Colley Grattan, of the Eling’s 
Regiment ; there were no children of the 
marriage. He died at Cheltenliam 22 
October 1940. 

[The Times, 24 October 1040; Sir Charles 
Harington, Tim Harington Loohs Back, 1940 ; 
Sir J. F. ilaurice and SI. H. Grant (Official) 
Ilislory of the iVar in South Africa, 1899-1902, 
190C-1910 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Official) His- 
tory of the Great War. Military Operations. 
France and Belgium, 1914—1918, 1947 ; Pliilip 
Gibbs. Realities of War, 1920.] ^ Owex 
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HARICER, ALFRED (1859-1930), 
petrologist, was bom at IQngston-upon- 
Hull 19 Febmary 1859, the eldest son of 
Portas Hewart Harker, com merchant, by 
his wife, Ellen Mary Tarbotton. He was 
educated at the HuU and East Riding 
College and at Clewer House School, 
Windsor. Admitted a sizar at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1878, he graduated 
as eighth Avrangler in the mathematical 
tripos of 1882 and was placed in the first 
class of both parts of the natural sciences 
tripos (1882 and 1883), -with phj'sics as his 
principal subject. The geological interests 
which he had acquired as a boy in his 
native Yorkshire were strengthened at St. 
John’s, where he was elected a fellow in 
1885, and led him eventually to a life 
study of petrology at Cambridge. He 
became demonstrator in geology in 1884 
and university lecturer in 1904. In 1888 
he was awarded the Sedgwick prize. In 
1918 a readership in petrology was created 
for him, a post which he held until liis 
retirement in 1931. His early researches 
dealt with slaty cleavage in rocks, on which 
he contributed an authoritative report to 
the British Association (1880), and later 
(•N\’ith J . E. Marr, q.v.) he made a pioneer 
contribution on the thermal metamorph- 
ism of rocks in liis studies of the mineral 
assemblages surroimding the Shap granite 
of Westmorland (1891 and 1893). 

Seconded in 1895 to the Geological Sur- 
vey of Scotland, for summer field-work 
in the Western Isles, Harker mapped in 
great detail the igneous mountain group 
of the Cuillins and the Red HUls of Skye i 
and later sun'cyed Rum and Eigg. The 
outcome of liis researches in Skye and 
Rum appeared in the Geological Survey 
memoirs The Tertiary Igneous Itoclis of 
Skye (1904) and The Geology of the Small 
Isles of Inverness-shire (1908). These 
studies inaugurated a new era in the in- 
vestigation of igneous rock complexes and 
rank among the great achievements in 
igneous geology. With the completion in 
1905 of his official studies on the start of 
the Geological Survey, he now found time 
to elaborate some of 'his early essays on 
theoretical petrology, and these were pre- 
sented in his Natural History of Igneous 
Rocks (1909). Written in an extremely 
lucid style, this classic study, tlirough its 
phUosopliical contributions to the major 
problems of igneous action, has come to 
exert a profound influence on petrological 
thought. In liis later years he returned 
once more to the subject of the mela- 
morpliism of rock masses, in studies which 


were eventually expanded in his treatise 
Metamorphism (1932, 2nd ed. 1939 and 
Russian translation 1937), enriched by 
illustration from the metamorpliic fields 
of Great Britain which he knew so well, 
and now occupying a high place in the 
literature of petrology. 

Harker’s character was marked by great 
modesty and he valued research above any 
position. He was elected F.R.S. in 1902 
and was awarded a Royal medal in 1935; 
he also received the Murchison medal 
(1907) and the Wollaston medal (1922) 
from the Geological Society of London, of 
which he was president from 1910 to 1918. 
He received honorary degrees from the 
universities of McGill (1913) and Edin- 
burgh (1919). He died, unmarried, at 
Cambridge 28 July 1939. 

{Ohituary Notices of Felloivs of the Royal 
Society, No. 8, January 1940 (selected biblio- 
graphy and portrait) ; The Eagle (magazine of 
St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge), vol. li, 1039 
(portrait) ; The Times, 31 July 1939 ; Nature, 
19 August 1939; Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, vol. xevi, 1940-1941 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] C. E. Tiixey. 

HARMS WORTH, HAROLD SIDNEY, 
first Viscount RoTUERMEnn (1868-1940), 
newspaper proprietor, was born at Hamp- 
stead 26 April 1868, the second son of 
Alfred Harmsworth, barrister, of the 
Middle Temple, by his wife, Geraldine 
Mary, daughter of William Mattett, a land 
agent in county Doivn. He was a younger 
brother of Alfred Harmsworth, Viscount 
Northclirte [q.v.]. Harold Harmsworth 
left St. Marjdebone Grammar School at 
an early age and became a clerk in the 
Inland Revenue Office. Here he stayed 
for some years, apparently unambitious 
and contented. When his brother Alfred 
asked him to join the firm ■which he had 
founded to produce a number of periodi- 
cals such as Ansxcers, Comic Cuts, and the 
Sunday Companion, he agreed only after 
long deliberation (1888). But as soon ns 
he took in hand the business side of the 
organization -which developed into the 
Amalgamated Press, he showed rare ability 
for financial management. He was in- 
clined at first to advise caution when new 
ventures were mooted, but as all these 
prospered his attitude grew bolder, and 
■when in 1894 a London daily newspaper 
was offered to the brothers they bouglit 
it for £25,000 and embarked on a career 
that was -to make them millionaires many 
times over. The Evening Nacs soon be- 
came a valuable property and they decided 
to launch a morning journal. In 1896 
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appeared the Daily Mail. Working on a recognition of yoiu: acliievement’. Slowly 
small capital (£40,000) it won immediate the woxmd healed and Lord Rothermere, 
popvdarity and, although sneers and abuse promoted a viscount in 1919, resumed his 
were lavished on the ‘new journalism’, as newspaper and financial activities. He 
it was called, the revolution which the had sold his Daily Mail interest in 1910, 
Harmsworths inaugurated in both the but had started a Glasgow paper, the 
methods and material of newspapers was Record, and bought the Leeds Mercury; 
soon to set the standard for most of the these with the Mirror and Pictorial were 
organs of the daily press. So far as its at tliis time his principal press properties, 
editorial side was concerned, the elder He spent an increasingly large amoimt of 
brother received and merited most of the time on financial operations and at one 
credit, but in the background there was time estimated his wealth at twenty mil- 
always the yoimger’s solid judgement and lions sterling ; but it decreased heavily in 
masterly handling of finance. From the value. His will was proved for not more 
one serious set-back wliich Northdiffe than a few himdred thousand pounds, 
suffered Harold Harmsworth stood aloof. Northcliffe’s death in 1922 threw on 
Later on, however, in 1914 when the Daily Rothermere fresh responsibilities. He took 
Mirror had been turned from a disaster over control of Associated Newspapers, 
into a success he took it over and made owning the Daily Mail, Evening News, 
it an immensely profitable imdertaldng and the Sunday Dispatch; this he kept 
along with its satellite, the Sunday Pic- until 1932, when he passed it on to his 
toricd (the first Sunday picture newspaper son. He sold his brother’s share of The 
to appear in London), which he produced Times to Major Astor, and the Amalga- 
in 1915. mated Press to the Berry brothers. To the 

Being a shy man, Harmsworth had no latter he transferred also two Manchester 
wish to share in the public attention paid papers bought by him after the death of Sir 
to Northdiffe, but he was kno-\vn to a Edward Hulton [q.v.] in 1925. An attempt 
small circle as the financial brain of the which he made to establish a chain of 
business, an extremely astute investor, Northdiffe newspapers did not succeed. • 
and a generous giver. In 1910, when he Although ^Ul shy and shunning public 
was created a baronet, he had already appearances, Rothermere now signed fre- 
begun his series of munificent donations quent articles in the Daily Mail on the 
to universities, which included a professor- need for a strong Air Force and in praise 
ship at Oxford and two at Cambridge, and of Mussolini and Hitler ; with the latter 
to municipal art galleries, for which he he once stayed at Berchtesgaden. He 
bought pictures, not following so much liis favoured better imderstanding with the 
own taste as the advice of prominent Nazi regime and seemed inclined to back 
critics. Fotnc years later he was raised to Sir Oswald Mosley in Great Britain, but 
the peerage as Baron Rothermere and never came out as his supporter. He had 
Avith the war of 1914-1918 entered upon taken a close interest in Magyar grievances 
a new phase of his career. Emerging from at an earlier date and was believed to have 
the privacy in wliich he had hved so far, been approached with an offer of the Hun- 
he accepted in 1916 the director-general- garian crown. His activities at home were 
ship of the Royal Army Clotliing Depart- more fruitful than liis excursions into 
ment and in the folloiving year was foreign affairs. In conjunction with his 
appointed air minister ivith the special mother (who died in 1925) he gave £40,000 
task of amalgamating what were then the to the Middle Temple, wliich elected him 
Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal an honorary bencher ; and in her memory 
Flying Corps. He met ivith a good deal of he bought the site of Bethlehem Hospital 
opposition ; he disliked having to ‘ argue for a playground ; he was chief donor, too, 
and wrangle in public as to the reasons to the fimd for saving the Foundling 
for his business decisions’ ; and unhappily Hospital. A man of few friends (his abrupt 
soon after his appointment his eldest son manner pf speech seemed disconcerting), 
died of wounds received in battle (Iiis he was in the family circle affectionate and 
second son had been killed in 1910), and very generous. In May 1940 he was asked 
the father’s grief almost ovenvhelmed him. by l«rd Beaverbrook, then minister of 
He resigned his office (1918) and for a time aircraft production, to undertake a mis- 
remained invisible even to his intimates, sion to the United States. There his health 
Lloyd George as prime minister paid a suddenly failed, and he died in Bermuda, 
warm tribute to his ‘inestimable service’ where he had gone to recuperate, 20 
and said that ‘ time will bring uath it a full November 1940. 
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Lord Rothermere married in 1893 Mary 
Lilian (died 1937), daughter of George 
Wade Share. He was succeeded as second 
viscount by his youngest and only sur- 
viving son, Esmond Cecil (bom 1898). 

A bust of Lord Rothermere by Jacob 
Epstein and an oil-painting by John 
Cope (c. 1908) are in the possession of the 
second Lord Rothermere. Another por- 
trait, by P. A. de Laszld (c. 193C), was 
himg in the Parliament House at Buda- 
pest. 

{The Times, 27 November 1940 ; personal 
knowledge.] Hajiilton Pyfe. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE (1864^ 
1936), novelist, born at Hampstead 24 
January 1864, was the yoimger daughter 
of Samuel Harraden, musical instrument 
importer, by lus wife, Rosalie Lindstedt. 
She was educated in Dresden ; at Chelten- 
ham, Queen’s, and Bedford colleges ; and 
graduated B.A. of London University. 
Her life — spent in study, in travel, and in 
devoted service to the cause of female 
suffrage and emancipation — was vmobtru- j 
sive and outwardly uneventful. i 

Beatrice Harraden made her appearance 
in London literary circles in the ’nineties 
imder the auspices of Eliza Lynn Linton 
[q.v.]. This formidable but warm-hearted 
lady introduced the girl at her Sunday 
afternoon gatherings as ‘my Uttle B.A.’ 
and delighted to show her off as the 
learned yoimg person which she undeni- 
ably was. Short and slight, with an olive 
complexion, a clever rather serious face, 
and beautiful dark eyes, Jliss Harraden 
dressed in the fashion of five years earlier, 
that is to say, after the style of a Liberty 
aesthete of the ’eighties, in a go^vn (usually 
of sage-green velvet) which hung straight 
from the shoulders, topped by a mush- 
room-hat. She wore her hair short, with 
a fringe, and in outward appearance care- 
fully eschewed the fashions of the moment. 
As a being she was natmal, affectionate, 
and modest, had a considerable sense of 
humour, and was well loved throughout 
her life. 

Miss Harraden, the novelist, had lofty 
principles, a deep feeling for beauty, and 
an imcritical sympathy with the rebel and 
the outcast. But she knew too little of 
ordinary human nature to be able to 
create real men and women. Now and 
again she depicted a conflict or a com- 
panionship with shrewdness or sympathy ; 
but the relationship rather than the per- 
sons related was her interest. Similarly 
she was a passionate advocate of woman’s 


rights ; but the cause, not the indi\'idual 
woman, was what stirred her enthusiasm. 
A fatal strain of wliimsy helped her to 
evade the actuaUties for which she had no 
taste. Continually she slipped into fan- 
tasy, into allegory, into fable. With her 
first story. Ships That Pass in the Night 
(1893), she had what to posterity must 
remain an inexplicable success. The book 
has delicacy and mtegrity ; but it is rliap- 
sodical, elusive, and deUberately parabolic. 

None of her later novels acliieved any- 
tliing like its success. Through them there 
runs an almost mystical insistence on the 
significance of a fleeting contact between 
two strangers, one of whom. Excelsior- 
fashion, ‘passes on’. Tliis obsession pro- 
bably arose from the one tragic experience 
of her life, for she fell deeply in love TOlh 
a man who falsified his clients’ accoimts 
and whose body was foimd not long after 
in a crevasse on a Swss glacier. 

In 1930 Miss Harraden received a civil 
list pension in recognition of her literary 
work. She died at Barton-on-Sea, Hamp- 
sliire, 5 May 1936. 

[The Times, C May' 1930 ; private informa- 
tion.] Micjiael Sadleih. 

HARREL, Sm DAVID (1841-1930), 
Irish administrator and public servant, 
was bom at Downpatrick, co. Dotm, 25 
March 1841, the youngest son of David 
Harrel, of Mount Pleasant, co. Down, who 
was agent for the Ker estate in that 
county, by liis wife, Jane, daughter of 
James AMiarton, of Belfast. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval School, Gosport, 
intending to enter the Royal Navy', but 
was over age at the examination date and 
became a midshipman in the Dunbar 
Shipping Company. He left the sea in 
order to enter the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in 1859 but retained a lifelong affec- 
tion for his first profession. He became 
interested in the Irish land question early, 
when, as a young police olficer, he wit- 
nessed unfair treatment of tenants and 
evictions, and wrote a letter to Gladstone, 
stating what he had seen. In later years 
Harrel followed with constant interert the 
successive remedial measures which led to 
the settlement of the land question. He 
was appointed resident magistrate in 1879, 
serving during the Land League days in 
comity Mayo, where lus just and generous 
character established mutual trust and 
affection between him and the people. lie 
was cliief commissioner of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police from 1883 to 1893. 

Harrel was an active member of the 
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Congested Districts Board, which brought 
much improvement to the poor western 
districts of Ireland. An Ulster Protestant, 
he worked for the Irish peasantry, in co- 
operation -with Roman Catholic bishops 
and priests, with whom his relations were 
always those of mutual respect and friend- 
ship. 

Although the two administrations repre- 
sented differing political outloolts, Harrel, 
serving as under-secretary for Ireland 
(1893-1902) wliile John (Viscount) Morley 
and George Wyndham [qq.v.] were chief 
secretaries, maintained a lasting friend- 
ship with each statesman. After Harrel’s 
retirement from Irish office, owing to iU 
health, Morley’s opinion and influence 
were instrumental in the recognition by 
the government of his gifts as arbitrator, 
and he acted as chairman and member of 
various arbitration and conciliation boards 
dealing wth trade disputes in England, as 
befitted one of Iris strength, sense of 
justice, and deep humanity, and his ser- 
vice in this respect was of special im- 
portance during the war of 1914—1918. 

Harrel was sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council in 1900, was appointed C.B. in 
1887, and, after being knighted in 1893, 
K.C.B. (1895), K.C.V.O. (1900), G.B.E. 
(1918), and G.C.B. (1920). 

In 1863 Harrel married Juliana (died 

1931) , daughter of Richard Nugent 
Horner, rector of Killeesliill, co. Tyrone. 
It was a perfect marriage of two rarely 
matched characters, and Haixel’s deep 
respect for his wife’s judgement influenced 
and supported him throughout his career. 
They had three sons and two daughters. 
He died at Bath 12 May 1939. 

[The Times, 13 May 1939 ; Katharine 
Tj^an, The Years of the Shadow, 1919 ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

PA5IE1.A HiNKSON. 

HARRIS, GEORGE ROBERT CAN- 
NING, fourth Bahon HAnnis, of Seringa- 
patam and Mysore, and of Belmont (1851— 

1932) , cricketer and administrator, was 
bom at St. Ann’s, Trinidad, 3 February 
1851, the only son of George Francis 
Robert Harris, third Lord Harris [q.v.], 
governor of Trinidad, who was appointed 
governor of Madras in 1854. Has mother, 
who died when he was two years old, was 
Sarah, yotmger daughter of George Cum- 
mins, archdeacon of Trinidad. He was 
gran^on of George WUliam Harris, second 
Lord Harris [q.v.], and great-grandson of 
George Harris, first Lord Harris [q.v.]. 
The Harris farrdly had a remarkable record 


of service in the Indian army and in 
Indian administration, which was main- 
tained by the fomth Lord Harris. 

Harris entered Eton in 1864. He was in 
the eleven for his last three years, and was 
captain in 1870, when there was a very 
close struggle with Harrow which Eton 
won by only 21 mns. An incident occurred 
when as bowler he ran out the batsman at 
his end who was bacldng up too eagerly. 
He checked his delivery on the crease, and 
instead of bowling put the -wicket do-wn, 
an unusual mode of dismissal which 
evoked a noisy expression of disapproval 
from the Harrow partisans. In an atmo- 
sphere of tense excitement this action, 
while perfectly legitimate, required some 
courage, but courage was a quality in 
which Harris was never foimd wanting. 
His development as a batsman came la-ter 
than his school and university days. He 
went up to Christ Chtrrch, Oxford, and 
was three years (1871, 1872, and 1874) in 
the imiversity eleven, but except on one 
or two occasions his scores were modest. 
His best innings was, perhaps, his last, 
against Cambridge in 1874, when he made 
43, described as an admirable display. 

Harris’s main interest was in his own 
county, Kent, where a county cricket club 
was formed early in 1870, and shortly after 
leaving Oxford, he became its mo-ving 
spirit. His energy in collecting capable 
players, as well as in encouraging the 
interest of supporters, was invaluable. He 
accepted the captaincy in 1875, and held 
it until 1889, playing in most of the 
matches. The improvement in his o-\vn 
form was rapid, for before long he came 
to be regarded as one of the best amateur 
batsmen in England. 

In early matches -^vith Australia Harris 
played a prominent part. In the -winter 
of 1878—1879 he took out to Australia an 
amateur -team -with two professional 
bowlers. The side played no -test matches, 
land i-ts programme contained only five 
eleven-a-side games, the remainder being 
against odds. The team won and lost 
against Victoria, and also against New 
South Wales. The fifth match, against a 
strong mixed eleven, also went against it. 
There was an unfortunate disturbance at 
Sydney, o-wmg to an umpire’s decision. 
The crowd rushed the ground, and for a 
time all was confusion. This affair, and 
some controversial correspondence which 
followed, may almost be said to have had 
a share in bringing about in 1880 the first 
test match ever played in this coimtry 
between England and Australia. 
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When, the Australians next visited Eng- 
land, in that year, it was foimd that, 
owing to some faulty arrangement, their 
programme was of the dullest and most 
unworthy kind. Although they brought 
quite a good side, they had only a few 
eleven-a-side matches, most of their en- 
gagements being with local twenty-twos 
and eighteens. Towards the end of the 
season some extra matches were played, 
and among these was one against the full 
strength of England. It was felt that in 
view of what had happened, the right man 
to collect and captain the English side was 
Harris. The match was an immense suc- 
cess. It took place at the Oval in the first 
week of September and, according to con- 
temporary accounts, was attended by 
more people than had ever watched a 
game of cricket in England. England put 
almost, if not quite, its full strength into 
the field, and won by five wickets after 
a much closer struggle than at one time 
had looked probable. In 1884 Harris again 
captained England in two test matches, 
one at Lord’s wliich England won, and the 
other, a huge run-getting affair at the 
Oval, Avhich was drawn. 

After Ills retirement from active play in 
first-class cricket, Harris continued his 
services to the game, and proved as valu- 
able in the committee room as he had done 
in the field. A member of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club for over sixty years, he filled 
many important offices, as trustee (1888), 
treasurer (1896-1932), and president 
(1895). Everywhere respected and popu- 
lar, at the end of liis life he held a position 
of authority and influence in the cricket 
world to which cricket liistory can furnish 
no parallel. 

It is no reflection upon Harris’s record 
as a statesman to say that his name is 
remembered chiefly in connexion with 
cricket. He was under-secretary for India 
from June 1885 to February 1880, and 
imder-secretary for war from 1880 to 1889. 
From 1890 to 1895 he was governor of 
Bombay, an office in which he showed 
robust common sense. He handled the 
troubles in some of the Katluawar states 
with tact and vigour and he did valuable 
work by the keen interest which he showed 
in agriculture. But his chief service while 
governor was the popularization of cricket 
among Indians, and it was he who secured 
the first visit to India of a representative 
team from England imder the captaincy 
of Martin Bladen Hawke, seventh Lord 
Hawke [q.v.]. On his return from Bom- 
bay Harris began a long connexion with 


the City of London as chairman and 
director of various South African under- 
takings. He served in the South African 
war as assistant-adjutant-general uith the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

Harris, who possessed handsome fea- 
tures and a fine physique, succeeded liis 
father as fourth baron in 1872. He was 
appointed G.C.I.E. in 1890, G.C.S.I. in 
1895, and C.B. in 1918. He married in 
1874 Lucy Ada (died 1930), second daugh- 
ter of Carnegie Robert John Jervis, third 
Lord St. Vincent. He died at his home, 
Behnont, near Faversham, 24 March 1932, 
and was succeeded as fifth baron by his 
only child, George St. Vincent (born 1889). 

A portrait of Harris by Arthur Hacker 
is in the pavilion at Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

[The Times, 20 March 1932 ; Lord Harris, 
A Tew ShoTt Tuns (portrait), 1921 ; Wisden’s 
Criekelers' Almanaek, passim.] 

Alfbed CoennANE. 

HARRIS, JAMES THOMAS 
(‘FRANK’) (1850-1031), author, editor, 
and adventurer, the fourth cliild and third 
.son of Thomas Vernon Harris, a seaman, 
by his wfe, the daughter of a Baptist 
minister, was probably bom 14 February 
1856. The place of his birth was at various 
times stated by himself to have been Gal- 
way, Tenby, and Brighton. His father 
and mother were Welsh, and the boy’s 
early years w'ere spent in Ireland. At the 
age of fourteen he ran away to the United 
States of America, where, having worked 
as bootblack, labourer, hotel clerk, and 
cowboy, he joined an elder brother in 
Kansas in 1872, and attended the state 
imiversity. Here he acquired the lan- 
guage, at least, of idealistic philosophy, 
and became, as he remained tluroughout 
life, a systematic amorist. By a siibse- 
quent return to Europe, brief experience 
as correspondent in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-1878, and attendance at two 
German universities, he jireparcd himself 
for a grand assault upon London at the 
age of twenty-seven. The assault began 
■with work on the Evening News, which he 
edited and sensationalized ; but at the end 
of four years the position ■was lost or re- 
signed, and in 1880, almost by force, he 
obtained the editorship of the Forlnightlp 
Tcvicio. Harris used control of _ thi.s 
periodical, ■which he filled with striking 
contTil)utions from leading or rising men, 
for his own social advancement; and in 
1887 he married a ■\vcalthy widow, Mrs. 
Edith Mar>' Clayton, whose house in Park 
Lane made ideal headquarters for a politi- 
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cal campaign -n’liich was to end, he hoped, 
in the premierslhp. He was a socialist. 
The campaign failed, in spite of Harris’s 
ferocious brilliance as talker and orator, 
and the marriage likewise failed. In 1894 
he eloped ^vith Miss Helen O’Hara, later 
Mrs. Harris, published a first book, Elder 
Conklin and Oilier Stories, and bought the 
Saturday Review, which he made for four 
years the most brilliant literarj’^ and politi- 
eal weekly of the time. This period (1886- 
1898) was -without question the finest in 
his life, for he associated as an equal -with 
the most distinguished contemporary 
writers and had tyrannic power over 
their minds; but it ended in the latter 
year, when he sold the Saturday Review, 
wasted his o-wn and other people’s money 
in an incompetent attempt to run luxury 
hotels on the French Ri-viera, and thence- 
forth beeame not so much a buccaneer as 
a petty opportunist of whose needs other 
men took advan-tage. 

Harris continued to -write. His play, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daventry, the idea for wlrieh 
he said that he bought from Oscar Wilde 
[q.v.], was produced in 1900. A second 
volume of short stories, Montes the Mata- 
dor, containing liis best work in fiction, 
was published the same year. He now 
began the most elaborate of all his -writ- 
ings, The Man Shakespeare, a book which 
anticipated the later vogue for psycho- 
analytical literary criticism and sought by 
ingenious quotation and conjecture to pre- 
sent Shakespeare as self-confessed not 
only in the Sonnets but in the characters 
of Romeo, Hamlet, Orsino, Jaques, etc. 
The book, published in 1909, has not 
infiuenced Shakespearian scholars; but 
some of its analyses, especially that of the 
character of Macbeth, are suggestive. It 
was followed in 1910 by a play, Shake- 
speare and his Love, and in 1911 by a 
study. The Womeh of Shakespeare. A short 
novel about anarchists in Chicago, The 
Bomb (1908), an historical tale. Great Days 
(1913), and further volumes of short 
stories practically concluded his work in 
fiction. Meanwhile one disastrous journa- 
listic ven-ture followed another, from a new 
weekly, the Candid Friend, in 1901, and 
the attempted re-vival of Vanity Fair in 
1907, to a brief, ignominious flutter -vwth 
a woman’s jornnal, Hearth and Home, in 
1911, and a shady exploit -with Modem 
Society wliich led to imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court and the final eclipse of 
Harris as a reputable English journalist. 
He returned in 1914 to the United States, 
where he acquired and ran Pearson’s 


Magazine, using it during the war of 1914- 
1918 as a medium for vehement and scur- 
rilous anti-British political -writing. 

In 1915 there began the last long pliase 
of Harris’s literary career, which was de- 
voted to books and short pieces about men 
whom he had kno-wn, or pretended that 
he had known, in palmier days. The first 
of five series of Contemporary Portraits 
(1915-1930) was then published, and for 
the rest of his life these portraits, -with 
biographies of Wilde (2 vols.. New York, 
1916) and Mr. Bernard Shaw (1931), and 
an immense serial autobiography. My lAfe 
(published in Germany, America, and 
France, 1925-1930 ; abridged version, 
under the title of Frank Harris, His Life 
and Adventures, published by Grant 
Richards in 1947), occupied his time. Such 
personal boolcs all suffer from Harris’s 
fantastic delusion of greatness, complete 
lack of humour, recldess unreliability of 
statement, and poor sense of character. 
But, while glib and untruthful, they con- 
tain valuable sidelights upon the men 
whom he knew or had read about; and 
they have more life than liis fiction, which, 
extravagantly praised by early critics, is 
mechanical and -^vithout feeling. It was as 
a personality that Harris impressed ; and 
every sui^mung testimony emphasizes liis 
physical -vigour, vehement (even outrage- 
ous) speech, rich bass voice, and piercing 
eyes. Mr. Shaw is quoted by Mr. Hugh 
IQngsmill as saying: ‘He is neither first- 
rate, nor second-rate, nor tenth-rate. He 
is just his horrible unique self.’ That 
uniqueness did not embrace literary 
genius. He lived, often in great straits for 
money, until 26 August 1931, and died at 
Nice. 

[A. I. Tobin and Elmer Gertz, Frank 
Harris: a Stud;/ in Black and White (Chicago), 
1931; Hugh lijngsmill, Frank Harris, 1932; 
Frederic Carrel, The Adventures of John 
Johns (for pre-Forlnighlly career in London), 
1897 ; Frank Harris, My Life (New York), 
1925-1930.] Frank Swinnerton. 

HARRISON, MARY ST. LEGER 
(1852-1931), novelist under the pseudo- 
nym of Lucas Malet, -was born at Evers- 
ley, Hampshire, 4 June 1852, the younger 
daughter of the novelist Charles Kingsley 
[q.v.], by his -wife, Frances, daughter of 
Pascoe GrenfeU, of Taplow, Buekingham- 
sliire. Henry IQngsley [q.v.] was her 
uncle. As a girl she studied at the Slade 
School of Fine Art under (Sir) Ed-ward 
Poyn-ter [q.v.] but abandoned anj^ idea of 
an artistic career on her marriage to the 
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Rev. William Harrison, -which took place 
in 1876. After a short period spent at 
Wormleighton, Worcestershire, "her hus- 
band -was appointed to the Imng of Clovelly 
in North Devon, a place -vvhich for many 
years remained the Harrisons’ home. 

Mrs. Harrison’s first literary success 
came with the appearance of her second 
novel. Colonel Enderby's Wife (1885), 
written, like all her hooks, under the 
pseudonym of ‘Lucas Malet’, a name 
formed from the surnames of two families 
related to the Kingsleys and chosen be- 
cause she did not want to profit by the 
literary fame of her own family. In 1891 
she published The Wages of Sin, a novel 
dealing partly -with artistic circles in Lon- 
don, partly with the fishing people of her 
own home at Clovelly. The book was 
stigmatized by many critics as being both ’ 
daring and unpleasant, although, judging 
by later standards, it is difficult to make 
out the groimds for such objections. The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady (1901) 
provoked an even louder storm of criti- 
cism, partly o-\ving to the fact that the 
book deals with the subject of deformity, 
but in spite of its realistic theme the novel 
is written tliroughout in the high romantic 
manner. 

In 1897 William Harrison died, without 
issue, and in 1902 his widow -was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. In 1906 
she bought a house in her father’s old 
parish of Eversley, but she spent much of 
her time travelling abroad with her cousin 
and adopted daughter. Miss Gabrielle Val- 
lings. She was especially at home in 
France, where she had many friends 
among the artists of the day. Her kno-w- 
ledge of French literature was extensive 
and she had a particular admiration for 
Flaubert. She lived in London throughout 
the war of 1914r-1918, but in 1924 she 
moved -to Montreux, where she made one 
of a literary circle wliich included such 
various -writers as Remain RoUand, Mr. 
Robert Hichens, ‘Sapper’ (CjT:il McNcile, 
q.v.), and Louis N. Parker. Part of each 
year she spent in England, and it -was 
during one of these -visits that she was 
taken ill, djnng some eighteen montlis 
later at Tenby 27 October 1931. The pre- 
■vious year she had been a-warded a civil 
list pension in recognition of her literary 
work. 

A handsome woman and an excellent 
conversationalist, ‘ Lueas Malet’ was a wcll- 
kno-wn figure in contemporary literary 
society, her friends including Henrj' James 
[q.v.] and the critic W. L. Courtney [q.v.]. 


She was among the most successful novel- 
ists of her day and was considered by her 
contemporaries to be extremely out- 
spoken, but, -writing always in an ela- 
borate Meredithian style and in the 
romantic convention, she can hardly be 
considered a forerunner of the realistic 
school of twentieth-century novelists. 

Two miniatures of ‘Lucas Malet’ by 
S. A. Lindsey are in the possession of 
Miss Vallings. 

\The Times, 20 October 1931 ; private in- 
formation.] Georgina Battiscomre. 

HARTSHORN, VERNON (1872-1931), 
miners’ leader and politician, was born at 
Pontywaun, Monmouthshire, 16 March 
1872, the elder son of Theophilus Harts- 
horn, coalminer, by his wife, Helen 
Gregory, daughter of a farm labourer. He 
began to work in a pit as a boy, and later 
he was for a time employed as a clerk in 
a colliery company’s office at Cardiff 
docks. Returning to work at Risca, he 
■was elected by the miners as their check- 
weighman. 

Hartshorn, who from an early age had 
taken a deep interest in industrial and 
political movements, was one of the pio- 
neers of the independent labour party in 
Wales. In 1905 he was elected miners’ 
agent of the Maesteg district of tlie South 
Wales hliners’ Federation and in 1911 to 
its executive council and to the National 
Executive Council of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. He took a leading 
part in the minimum wage strike of 1912 
and was prominent in local government 
business. At the general election of 1918 
Hartshorn, who had in 1910 t-wicc unsuc- 
cessfully contested the Mid-Glamorgan 
di-vision ns a labour candidate, was re- 
turned unopposed as the first member for 
the newly formed Ogmorc division of 
Glamorganshire, and he held the scat until 
his death. Notwithstanding parlinmcntor}' 
duties, he aided the miners in their strike 
in 1920, but he found himself so much at 
variance -with his extremist colleagues that 
he resigned from both the miners’ exe- 
cutive councils to -which he belonged. He 
was soon afterwards rc-elcctcd and from 
1922 to 1924 he was president of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation. 

During the war of 1914-1918, Harts- 
horn serv’ed on the Coal Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee, the Coal Controllers’ 
Ad%-isory Committee, and the Industrial 
Unrest Committee in South Wales, and his 
services were recognized by appointment 
as O.B.E. in 1918. 
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In parliament Hartshorn was elected 
chairman of the Welsh labom; group in 
1923, and in the first labour administra- 
tion in- 1924 he was postmaster-general 
and sworn of the Privy Council. In 1927 
he was appointed to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, which he regarded as one of 
the greatest works ever undertaken by 
any seven men. The chairman. Sir John 
(later Viscount) Simon stated that those 
portions of the commission’s report which 
dealt with the franchise and the method 
of election were especially due to Harts- 
horn. 

On the formation of the second labour 
administration in 1929, the prime minister 
announced that a place for Hartshorn 
would be foimd as soon as the commission 
had completed its work. Accordingly, in 
1930 he was appointed lord privy seal 
with special responsibility for the govern- 
ment’s policy on employment, but al- 
though a report handed to the prime 
minister by Hartshorn after two months 
of office earned Ramsay MacDonald’s high 
praise, Hartshorn’s death did not allow 
this promise to come to fulfilment. 

Hartshorn owed his rise to his special 
knowledge of the mining industry, his out- 
standing ability as a negotiator, and his 
great power of leadersliip. He himself 
attributed his moral and mental develop- 
ment to Primitive Methodism, to Robert 
Blatchford, and to his own wife, Mary; 
Matilda, daughter of Edward Winsor, | 
coalminer, of Nailsea, Somerset, whom he 
married in 1899 and by whom he had two 
sons and a daughter. He died at Maes- 
teg. South Wales, 13 March 1931. 

[The Times, 14 March 1931.] 

W. L. Cook. 

HAWKE, MARTIN BLADEN, seventh 
Baron Hawke of Towton (1860-1938), 
cricketer, was bom at WiUingham, Lin- ■ 
colnshire, 16 August 1860, the second but 
eldest survdving son of Edward Henry 
, Julius Hawke, sixth Lord Hawke, vicar 
of Coates and rector of Willingham from 
1854 to 1875, by his wife, Jane, third 
daughter of Henry Dowker, of Lays- 
thorpe, Yorkshire. He was great-great- 
grandson of Edward Hawke, first Lord 
Hawke [q.v.], the celebrated admiral. He 
was educated at Eton, where he gained his i 
cricket colours in 1878, playing against 
Harrow that season, and again in 1879. 
On leaving he went for a time to a private 
tutor, and did not go up to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, until the autumn of 
1881. He was in the university eleven for 


three years (1882-1883 and 1885). He did 
not play against Oxford in 1884, but he 
captained the Cambridge side in 1885. 

In the late summer of 1881, before he 
went to Cambridge, Hawke was invited to 
play for Yorkshire, the county with which 
his name will always be associated. He 
appeared in two matches at the Scar- 
borough festival, and in the second of 
these, against I Zingari, batted rvith some 
success. In 1882 as a Cambridge blue his 
assistance was welcomed by the Yorkshire 
executive, and as soon as the university 
season was over, he became a regular 
member of the county eleven, playing in 
thirteen matches. His batting had made 
a distinct advance, and rvith a number of 
useful double-figure scores, the liighest of 
which was 60 against Gloucestershire, he 
fully justified his selection. His services 
to Yorkshire cricket in after years were so 
varied and important that his value as 
a playing member of the side is apt to be 
overlooked. But in point of fact, if never 
a very sound batsman, he became a very 
dangerous one, a powerful hitter, and at 
his best in an emergency. Apart from his 
captaincy he was well worth his place. 

Yorlcshire in those early days was re- 
garded as one of the strongest opponents 
in the county competition, for the team 
contained some of the best professional 
cricketers to be found in the country. The 
need of the moment was a competent cap- 
tain, able to control and direct the talent 
available. In 1883 Hawke was offered the 
captaincy, which he accepted, and he held 
it until 1910. 

Hawke entered upon his duties with 
energy, and improved the organization in 
many ways, handling with tact and wis- 
dom problems and difficulties as they 
arose. His relations with the professionals 
under his leadership were admirable. He 
could be firm in cases where discipline 
called for drastic action, but his Idndly 
interest in those who served the side well 
was unfailing. It was at his suggestion 
that the system of winter pay was intro- 
duced, and that the large sums received 
for benefit matches were suitably and 
■wisely invested. At the end of each season 
there was a friendly gathering of York- 
shire players at the captain’s country 
house, WighiU Park, near Tadcaster. After 
liis marriage he settled at Huttons Ambo 
Hall, near Malton. 

With the continued supply of high-class 
professionals, and the aid of some ama- 
teurs, one of whom, (Sir) F. S. Jackson, 
was among the greatest of his generation 
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it is no wonder that Yorksliire soon 
reached the top of the tree. The team won 
the championship for the first time in 
1893, and in the twenty-seven years of 
Hawke’s captaincy it held the premier 
place eight times. Considering how often 
it had to let its best men off for test 
matches tins is a good record. 

Another notable service, even more 
valuable to the progress of the game, was 
rendered by Hawke. Tliis was the arrange- 
ment and management of cricket tours 
from England to various parts of the 
world. He went to Australia in 1887, but 
ouing to his father’s death in December 
he was obliged to return home. Later he 
took teams to India (twee), the United 
States of America and Canada (twice). 
South Africa (twee), the West Indies, and 
South America. It is interesting to notice 
that he lived to sec South Africa, India, 
and the West Indies admitted to fuU test- 
match status. 

For many years Hawke served the 
Marylebone Cricket Club as a member of 
various committees. He was elected presi- 
dent of the club in 1914. Owing to the 
outbreak of war, no change was made, and 
he held office until 1918, On the death of 
George Harris, fourth Lord Harris [q.v.], 
in 1932 he became treasurer. He remained 
president of the Yorlssliire county club 
until his death. 

Lord Hawke died in Edinburgh after 
a few days’ illness 10 October 1938. He 
married in 1916 Marjory Nelson Ritchie 
(died 1936), third daughter of William 
Peacock Edwards, J.P., of Edinburgh, 
and widow of Arthur J. Graham Cross. 
There was no issue of the marriage, and 
he was succeeded as eighth baron by his 
brother, Edward Julian (1873-1939). 

[The Times, 11 October 1938 ; Lord Hawke, 
lieeoUections and Ueminiseenees (portraits), 
1924 ; Wisden’s Crichclers' Almanack, passim.] 
Alfhed CocnnANE, 

HAWiaNS, Sin ANTHONY HOPE 
(1863-1933), novelist under the pseudo- 
nym of Anthony Horn, was the younger 
son of the Rev. Edwards Comerford 
Hawkins, by his wife, Jane Isabella, 
daughter of Archibald Grahame, of Brigh- 
ton. Kenneth Grahame [q.v.], the author, 
was his first cousin. He was born 9 
Februarj’ 1803 at Clapton where his father 
was headmaster of St. Jolm’s Foundation 
School for the Sons of Poor Clergy. There, 
at Leatherhead whither the school was 
moved, and at Marlborough, where he won 
the 100 yards and quarter-mile races. 


Hawkins began his education, proceeding 
to Balliol College, Oxford, with an exliibi- 
tion (which in his first term ivas raised to 
a scholarship) in 1881. He played in the 
college fifteen, obtained a first class in 
classical moderations (1882) and in lilcrac 
humaniorcs (1885), and became president 
of the Union (1886). He was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1887. His 
father, now a ividower, had heen presented 
to St. Bride’s church. Fleet Street; and 171111 
liim Hawkins made liis home for the next 
seventeen years. There were three careers 
for which he was equally equipped, poli- 
tics, the law, authorship. A staunch 
liberal, he stood (1892) without success 
but without disgrace, for a conservative 
constituency. South Buckinghamshire. 
After six years at the bar he was holding 
briefs from such important bodies as the 
Great Western Railway. By June 1893 
he had published five novels, of wliieh 
Mr. IVill’s Widow (1892) achieved as well 
as promised. To authorship he leaned 
most, and on 28 November 1893 his choice 
was made for him rather than by him. On 
that afternoon as he walked back to the 
Temple from the Westminster county 
court, where he had won a case, the storj’’ 
of The Prisoner of Zenda unrolled iteclf 
before him. He began it the next morning, 
and WTiting two chapters a day, finished 
it on 29 December. It was published in 
April 1894, a modern romance of adven- 
ture. The debonair chivalry of its hero, 
the fresh, vhdd narration, and the tender- 
ness of the love-story took more than the 
town by storm. Andrew Lang acelaimed 
it at the Academy banquet. R. L. Steven- 
son sent congratulations from far Samoa. 
The same summer saw The Dolly Dia- 
logues published. Written with the most 
delicate wt and now and then touched 
with a shade of sadness, suggested as 
much as stated so that the reader to his 
pleasure must do a share of the work him- 
self; these conversations between Dolly, 
Lady Micklchnm, and hir. Samuel Carter 
are so truthfully set in the london season 
of their day that the social historian would 
be unwise to neglect tbem. Thej' enhanced 
the fame and 'profits' gained by The 
i Prisoner of Zenda ; and on 4 J uly Hawkins, 
aware of the danger of a divided mind, 
wrote letters of farewell to his legal dients 
and gave twenty years to imaginative 
work. 

The Chronicles of Count Antonio (1805) 
and Simon Dale (1808) are historical 
romances. Jluperl of Jlcnlzau (1898), a 
sequel to The Prisoner of Zenda, The Heart 
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of Princess Osra (1896), Phroso (1897), 
Sophy of Rravonia (1906) were of the 
Ruritania type, more faneiful but less 
compelling. Hawkins and others thought 
The King's Mirror (1899), a diary of disillu- 
sionment, and Double Harness (1904) liis 
best work. But he had manj’- interests and 
ways of expressing them. He would take 
some outstanding figure^ an empire builder 
{The God in the Car, 1894), a politician 
{Quisantd, 1900), an actress {A Servant of 
the Public, 1905), build up the character 
carefully against its natural background, 
set it in contact rvith a woman or a man 
of high individuality, and work out the 
relationship, sometimes to failure, some- 
times to contentment, never but once 
{Tristram of Blent, 1901) to the triumphal 
march. The Great Miss Driver (1908), a 
Queen Elizabeth in a modern coirnty, is 
set to choose between independence and; 
surrender, grasps and loses the advantages 
of both, and climbs courageously back to 
her independence. All these are thought- 
ful analytical novels of character rather 
than incident and graced •\vith the feli- 
citous dialogue of wliich he especially 
was master. But although they were well 
received, Anthony Hope remained the 
author of The Prisoner of Zenda. 

The Prisoner of Zenda, dramatized by 
Edward Rose, was produced with great 
success by Sir George Alexander [q.v.] at 
the St. James’s Theatre in January 1896. 
Hawkins, whose early amhitioa had been 
to act, turned playwright. The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula was produced in October 
1898, with Evelyn Millard and Herbert 
Waring, and was followed in 1900 by 
English Nell, a version of Simon Dale, with 
Marie Tempest as Nell G-»vyn. Both were 
profitable, but Pilkerton's Peerage (1903), 
a satire on the distribution of honours, 
also added to his reputation. 

Hawkins married in 1903 Elizabeth 
SomervUle (died 1946), daughter of Charles 
Henry Sheldon, of New York, and had 
two sons and a daughter. He lived 
thereafter at 41 Russell Square but, 
warned by ill health, he rented and subse- 
quently bought Heath Farm, Walton- 
on-the-HUl, Surrey, exchanging the big 
London house for a smaller one in Gower 
Street. On the outbreak of war in 1914 
he joined the Editorial and Public Branch 
Department (the original jMinistry of In- 
formation), which was under the direction 
of Charles Frederick Gurney Masterman 
[q.v.] at Wellington House, and was 
knighted for lus services in 1918. He was 
for twelve years on the committee of the 


Hay 

Authors’ Society, for four years its chair- 
man, and a founder of its pension scheme. 
He published a modest volume of remini- 
scences {Memories and Notes) in 1927. He 
died at Heath Farm 8 July 1933. 

[The Times, 10 July 1933 ; Anthony Hope, 
Memories and Notes, 1927 ; Sir Charles Mallet, 
Anthony Hope and his Books, 1935; private 
information; personal knowledge.) 

A. E. W. Masou. 

HAY, Sm HARLEY HUGH DAL- 
RYMPLE- (1861—1940), civil en^neer, 
Avas born probably at Rawalpindi, India, 
7- October 1861, the third son of Colonel 
George James Dahymple-Haj’-, Bengal 
Staff Corps, by liis wife, Amelia Emily, 
daughter of Colonel Henry Daniel Mait- 
land, and grandson of Sir James Dal- 
rymple-Hay, second baronet, of Park 
Place, Glenluce. Educated at a private 
school in Edinburgh and by army tutors, 
he began his engineering career as a pupil 
on the South Wales line of the Midland 
Railway, and later joined the engineering 
staff of the London and South Western 
Railway for wliich he was engaged for 
several years on various engineering ivorks. 

I In 1894 Dalrymple-Hay became resi- 
dent engineer for the Waterloo and City 
Railway for the construction of which he 
employed his own method of a hooded shield 
and clay pockets for driving tunnels under 
compressed air without requiring a head- 
ing or timbers outside the shield. This 
system and other improvements in the 
methods of constructing tube railways, 
originated by Dalrj'mple-Hay, have been 
used since both in tliis coimtry and in the 
United States of America and have in fact 
become standard practice. In 1902 he 
took up the appointment of consulting 
civil engineer to the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, a position 
which he held for tlurty-eight years and 
until his death ; in 1907 he began his own 
private practice as a consulting civil 
engineer in Westminster. 

It is impracticable to enumerate all 
Dalrymple-Hay’s tube-railway works, con- 
sisting as they do of over sixty miles of 
tunnels in London alone, but they include 
the Bakerloo, Hampstead, and Piccadilly 
lines ; the extensions from Golders Green 
to Edgware, from Finsbury Park to Cook- 
fosters, and from Highgate to East Finch- 
ley; the stations at Piccadilly Circus, 
Leicester Square, Waterloo (Bakerloo 
line), IQng’s Cross, Hyde Park Comer, 
ICnightsbridge, the Elephant and Castle, 
and man 3 ’ others ; also numerous escalator 
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schemes, amongst which was the first 
escalator on the imderground system, that 
at Earls Court, which was completed in 
1911. 

Dalrymple-Hay was asked in 1921 to 
report on a system of tube railways for 
Calcutta, and later designed a tunnel 
under the river Hugh. This tunnel, com- 
pleted in 1931, was the first shield-driven 
iron-lined txmnel under a great tidal river 
in the East, and its construction was 
carried out under high air pressures, in 
difficult climatic conditions, and with the 
use of unskilled labour. Amongst other 
works outside London for which he was 
responsible were a system of culverts for 
the Bristol corporation’s generating sta- 
tion at Portishead, and tunnels for the 
Edinburgh corporation vmder the Firth of 
Forth at PortobeUo. 

Although Dalrymple-Hay’s work was 
mostly concerned mth the construction 
of tunnels and tube railways, a branch of 
cml engineering in which he was probably 
the greatest expert of his day, he also was 
concerned in other engineering projects of 
varying natures. Possibly the most in- 
teresting of these was the widening of 
Richmond bridge. The 150-year-old bridge 
was strengthened and widened by some 
11 feet, without either the traffic over it 
or the water traffic under it being stopped 
for a single day, and ■without any altera- 
tion to the architectural design, the exist- 
ing fa9ade stonework and parapet being 
dismantled, numbered, and later replaced 
on the ■widened bridge. 

Dalrymple-Hay was consulting engineer 
for the construction of the Post OfTicc 
(London) Railway, a system of great in- 
terest and ingenuity, which was opened in 
1928, and it was for the Post Office that 
he undertook his last major work. This 
was a secret system of deep-level tunnels 
beneath WliitehaU to preserve from aerial 
bombardment intercommunication be- 
tween government ofTiccs. 

Dalrymple-Hay was knighted in 1933, 
and served on the council of the Institu- 
tion of Ci^vil Engineers from then until his 
death. As a student of the institution he 
was awarded a Sliller prize in 1885 for a 
paper on ‘Trigonometrical Surs’cying’ and 
in 1900 he won a Telford gold medal and 
Telford premium for his paper on ‘Tlie 
Waterloo and City Railway’. A charac- 
teristic of Dalrymple-Hay was his strong 
belief in practice being preferable to theory 
and experience being more valuable than 
seholarship. He was intcusely human, a 
quality whieh endeared Iiim to men of all 


walks of life who worked imder him. He 
married in 1891 Agnes Yelland, daughter 
of Frederick Waters, and had a daugh- 
ter. He died at Chorley Wood, Hertford- 
shire, 17 December 1940. 

[Engineer and Engineering, 27 December 
1940 (portraits) ; Journal of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, vol. xv, 1040-1941; The 
Times, 20 December 1940 and 3 January 
1041 ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] Agnes Y. DALnvMPLE-HAY. 

HEAD, Sm HENRY (1861-1940), 
nciuologist, was born at Stamford Hill, 
Stoke Newington, 4 August 1861, the 
eldest son of Henry Head, an insurance 
broker at Lloyds, by his ■wife, Hester, 
daughter of Richard Beck. He was edu- 
cated for two years at Grove House School, 
Tottenham, and afterwards at Charter- 
house. He then spent some time at the 
university of Halle before going to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1880. From 1884 
to 1886 he studied under Ewald Hcring at 
the German university of Prague. On his 
return to Cambridge he studied physiology 
and anatomy and went to University Col- 
lege Hospital, London, for clinical work, 
before qualifying M.B. (Camb.) in 1890, 
later taking his M.D. (Camb.) in 1 892. His 
principal teachers at Cambridge were (Sir) 
Michael Foster, W, H. Gaskell, and J. N. 
Langley [qq.v.]. 

After qualification Head became suc- 
cessively house-physician at University 
College Hospital, and Victoria Park Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Chest, and clinical 
assistant (1894) at the County Mental 
Hospital, Rainhill, Liverpool. He then 
became registrar at the London Hospital 
and in 1800 assistant physician, becoming 
in due course physician and consulting 
physician. His M.D. thesis ‘On Disturb- 
ances of Sensation, with special reference 
to the Pain of Visceral Disease’, was 
extended and published in Brain (1893, 
1804, and 1890). This piece of work estab- 
lished ‘Head’s Areas’, the regions of in- 
creased cutaneous sensitiveness associated 
■with diseases of the viscera. In 1804 he 
became M.R.C.P. and six years later 
F.R.C.P., and in 1897 he received the 
Moxon medal which is awarded every 
third year by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians to the person who is deemed to have 
distinguished himself by observation and 
research in clinical medicine. He gave the 
college’s Goulstonian lecture in 1001 on 
‘Some hlcntal States associated with Vis- 
ceral Disease in the Sane’ and in 1011 
the Croonian lecture to the college on 
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‘Sensory Changes from Cerebral Lesions’. 
In 1899 he 'vras elected F.R.S., and later 
served on the council (1915-1917) and as 
vice-president (1916-1917). In 1908 he 
was awarded a Royal medal for liis work 
on neurology and in 1921 delivered the 
Croonian lecture to the society on the 
‘Release of Function in the Nervous Sys- 
tem’. From 1005 to 1921 he was editor 
of the neurological journal Brain which 
had been fotmded in 1878. In 1920 he was 
president of the section of neurology at 
the annual meeting of the British Medical i 
Association held at Cambridge. 

The most interesting event in Head’s 
life was the operation performed on him 
by James Sherren, an eminent surgeon 
attached to the London Hospital. At the 
time of the operation the circumstances 
were ideal. Head was then forty -two years 
old, in perfect health, he had not smoked 
for two years and no alcohol was taken 
duringthe time of observation. The opera- 
tion, the details of which are described by 
William Halse Rivers Rivers under the 
title of ‘A Human Experiment in Nerve 
Division’ {Brain, vol. xxxi, 1908), con- 
sisted in exposure and excision of small 
portions of Head’s left radial and external 
cutaneous nerves. To facilitate regenera- 
tion of the sensory fibres the ends of the 
excised nerves were united with silk 
sutures. The following results were ob- 
served: ‘All forms of superficial sensibility 
were lost over the radial half of the fore- 
arm and the back of the hand. There was 
no interference -with deep sensibility, as this 
is subser\'ed by afferent fibres in the motor 
nerves. Head recognized two forms of 
superficial or cutaneous sensibility and 
called these “protopathic” and “epi- 
critic”. Protopathic sensibility, which 
returned about seven weeks after the 
nerv'e had been cut, included sensory re- 
sponse to pain, heat, and cold of a crude 
nature. Epicritic sensibility, which re- 
turned later, was finer and more discri- 
minating; degrees of temperature could 
be distinguished, light touch was appre- 
ciated, and the subject was able to locate 
accurately the point touched.’ Through- 
out the investigation the tests were applied 
by Rivers, while Head, whose eyes were 
elosed, was imaware of the nature of the 
stimuli and of the correctness or error of 
his replies. 

The work entitled Studies in Neurology, 
which appeared in two volumes in 1920, 
was written by Head in collaboration with 
Dr. Gordon Holmes, Dr. George Riddoch, 
J. Sherren, W. H. R. Rivers, and Theo- 


dore Thompson. It consists mainly of 
seven articles which had appeared in Brain 
between 1905 and 1918. The work also 
contains an accoimt of the methods em- 
ployed in testing sensation, an introduc- 
tion and an epilogue dealing -with the 
common aims of the writers, and finally 
a consideration of the most serious criti- 
cisms. 

Head’s last important work, entitled 
Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech, 
appeared in two volumes in 1926 ; this was 
based on the examination of a large num- 
ber of men suffering from gunshot wounds 
of the brain. According to Dr. Holmes 
these volumes were ‘devoted not merely 
to the clinical and symptomatic aspects 
of disturbances of speech, but were also 
an attempt to investigate the psychical 
processes concerned therein, and the 
physiological integrations necessary for 
the comprehension and expression of ideas 
in language’. It was characteristic of 
Head’s loyalty to his former teachers that 
he dedicated his work on aphasia to 
GaskeU of Cambridge, Hering of the Ger- 
man university of Prague, and John 
Hugldings Jackson [q.v.], of the London 
Hospital. 

Beyond delivering numerous lectures 
before medical or scientific societies al- 
ready mentioned. Head did not receive 
many distinctions; he was knighted in 
1927, elected an honorary fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1920, and received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Edin- 
biugh University, and that of M.D. from 
Strasburg University. 

Head’s chief relaxations were music and 
literature, particularly poetry and prose 
of the eighteenth century, and later 
psychological novels such as those of 
Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James. He 
had two volumes printed for private cir- 
culation containing some of his own verse 
and a translation of some of Heine’s 
poems ; these were published in 1919 under 
the title Destroyers and Other Verses. 

After a long illness Head died of pneu- 
monia at Reading 8 October 1940. In 1904 
he married Ruth (died 1939), the highly 
gifted eldest daughter of Anthony Lawson 
Mayhew, fellow of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford; they had no children. He left the 
greater part of his fortune to the Royal 
Society ‘for the purpose of the advance- 
ment in England of the science of medicine 
in the widest sense ’ -with the Royal Society 
as residual legatee. 

In conclusion there may be quoted the 
following estimation by Dr. Holmes of 
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Head’s character: ‘Head -^vas an out' 
standing personality, but in certain re- 
spects a complex one. Though he gave the 
impression of being a severe materialist, 
he was interested in certain forms of 
mysticism, probably due to the influence 
of the Quaker atmosphere in which he was 
brought up. A rigi^y scientiflc and ob' 
jective outlook on all matters which he 
studied was in him combined with a vivid 
imagination wliich at times seemed to 
carry his ideas beyond the bounds of 
probability. To casual acquaintances his 
talents in conversation and discussion 
often appeared extravagant, but they in- 
variably contained a germ of truth. His 
published writings, on the other hand, 
were always subjected to a rigid criticism 
which assured an accurate and reasoned 
presentation of the conclusions to which 
he had come.’ 

[The Times, 10 October 1040; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Foyal Society, No. 10, 
December 1041 (portrait) ; British Medical 
Journal, 1040, vol. ii, pp. 530 and 577 (por- 
trait) ; Lancet, 1040, vol. ii, p. 534 (portrait) ; 
Brain, vol. Ixiii, 1040 (bibliography).] 

J. D. Rolleston. 

HEALY, JOHN EDWARD (1872- 
1934), journalist, was born at Drogheda 
17 March 1872, the eldest child and only 
son of James Stanislaus Healy, solicitor, 
of that town, by his wfe, Kate Mary, 
daughter of John Edward Appleyard, of 
Drogheda. He was educated at the local 
grammar school and in 1892 entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar. There 
he developed remarkable gifts and found 
an enduring spiritual home. 

Healy was not only a classical scholar 
in 1895 and in 1890 fiirart senior moderator 
in modem literatme, but also junior 
moderator in classics and was awarded the 
Brooke prize. He was in three successive 
years vice-chancellor’s prizeman — ^twice 
for English verse and once for English 
prose. A^Tien, therefore, two years after 
graduation he was invited to join the staff 
of the Dublin Daily Express he was riclily 
equipped and after a few years became its 
editor. 

In 1900 Healy was called to the Irish 
bar, although he remained Dublin corre- 
spondent of The Times to which he had 
been appointed in 1899. In 1907, how- 
ever, he returned to full-time newspaper 
work as editor of the Irish Times, and 
through the twenty-seven diflicult and 
arduous years in this ofllce proved liimsclf 
a supreme journalist and leader-vTiter. 


To Heaty, at home among the main cur- 
rents of European culture, Irish national- 
ism appeared a reedy backwater. He 
therefore threw liimsclf whole-heartedly 
into the defence of the union and, when 
his cause was overwhelmed, fought on to 
keep the new Ireland as close as might 
be to the Empire. Although just and 
chivalrous in controversy he could strike 
shrewdly. The majority in his beloved 
country was against him and in the early 
nineteen-twenties his life — he refused pro- 
tection of any kind — ^was in constant peril. 
Courage went, however, with the equa- 
nimity which was his outstanding charac- 
teristic. 

Healy took an active-part in Irish poli- 
tics during some of the most critical years 
of the home rule controversy. He was 
associated closely with Sir Horace Plunkett 
[q.v.] in his economic campaign, and when 
the home rule bill reached the statute 
book, being convinced that without a 
united Ireland no form of self-government 
would be of any avail, he gave staunch 
support to the anti-partition movement, 
and he fought vigorously against any 
attempt to broaden the gap beUveen Dub- 
lin and London. His real interests, how- 
ever, were always scholarly rather than 
political. Sir J. P. Mahaffy [q.v.] had been 
his tutor at Trinity College, and it w'as to 
him that Healy looked for guidance and 
advice throughout lus newspaper career. 
In 1923 liis university conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of M.A. 

In 1899 Healy married Adeline, daughter 
of James Poe Alton, of Limerick and later 
of Dublin, and sister of Dr. E. H. Alton, 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin. By her 
he had two sons. He died in Dublin 30 
May 1934, respected even by his strongest 
opponents and regarded far beyond her 
shores as the most lucid of all interpreters 
of Ireland. A portrait, by Briana Alton, 
is in Mrs. Hcaly’s possession. 

[r/(C Times and Irish Times, 31 May 1034 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

It. J. HEnnEiiT Shaw. 

HEALY, TIMOTHY AHCHAEL (1855- 
1981), Irish political leader and first 
governor-general of the Irish lYce State, 
the elder son of Maurice Healy, by his 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel O’Sul- 
livan, of Bantry, co. Cork, was born at 
Bantry- 17 May 1855. His father, a 
scholarly man who could recite Homer, 
was successively clerk of the poor-law 
imion at Bantry and after 1802 at Lis- 
more. Bantry had been one of the most 
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stricken districts in Ireland during the 
famine years, and Healy had therefore 
early occasion to he affected by a sense of 
the misgovernment of his country, and its 
misfortimes. He was educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ School at Fermoy ; but 
was largely self-taught, for he had to set 
out for Dublin to piek up a living at the 
age of thirteen. In 1871 he left Ireland to 
find employment in Newcastle-upon-Tjme 
as a shorthand clerk in the office of the 
North Eastern Railway Company. His 
spare hours at Neweastle were given to 
political work among the Irish population 
— he became secretary of the Home Rule 
Association after a visit of Isaac Butt 
[q.v.] — and to literary studies, these last 
assisted by his prodigious memory. He 
could repeat Shakespeare almost by heart, 
and knew enough IVench and German to 
be able to enjoy these literatures. Years 
later, during a spell in prison, he memor- 
ized the Bible. In 1878, after removing to 
London and becoming confidential clerk 
in a large floor-eloth factory, he began to 
frequent the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, as the contributor at a guinea a 
week of a weekly parliamentary letter to 
the Nalio7i, o^vned and edited by another 
Bantry man, Timothy Daniel Sullivan, 
who had married liis aunt, his father’s 
sister. He thus came into contact with 
the young members of the Parnellite party 
whom he astonished by his cleverness and 
accomplisliments. In the iVah'on he ‘wrote 
up ParneU and obstruction week after 
week wth that bright, fiery, corrosive wit 
which we now all know ; and the Nation 
newspaper was Parnell’s first organ, and 
Tim Healy his first spokesman in the 
press’ [T. P. O’Connor (q.v.), Charles 
Stewart Parnell]. Early in 1880 Parnell, 
■when in America on an Irish mission, 
remembering what he had heard of Healy’s 
seeretarial abilities, cabled for the latter 
to come out and organize the Canadian 
end of the tour. In reference to this col- 
laboration T. P. O’Connor [ibid.] says, ‘If 
ever a man served another faithfully, Tim 
Healy was the faithful servant of Parnell.’ 
That Parnell recognized Healy’s ability 
there is no doubt ; later he said that Healy 
had the only political head among liis fol- 
lowers. As to Healy’s early attitude to- 
wards the inscrutable leader against whom 
he afterwards turned so fiercely, it was one 
of mingled reverence, doubt, and affection. 
■\Vlaile in Canada he described Parnell as 
O’Connell’s successor, ‘the uncrowned 
IHng of Ireland’; yet in a letter of 1879 
to his brother Maurice he had written of 
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the insecurity which he felt as regards 
Parnell’s qualities of head and heart. Par- 
nell, it has been generally considered by 
those who had the opportunity of observa- 
tion, rather markedly failed to respond to 
the affectionate side of Healy’s disposi- 
tion. He never admitted him even to the 
limited intimacy which he extended to 
William O’Brien [q.v.] and a few of his 
colleagues. 

After the general election of 1880 Glad- 
stone, the new premier, found himself 
faced with the agrarian agitation which 
the ParneUites had sponsored. Healy 
tlirew himself heartily into this movement 
in the course of which he was arrested on 
a charge of intimidation. His arrest was 
immediately followed by his nomination 
for the borough of Wexford, where a 
vacancy had occurred, and he was re- 
turned without opposition. He was then 
tried by jury in Dublin under one of 
the acts in the ferocious IVhiteboy code, 
but acquitted. On taking his seat in 
parliament he was at first ill at ease. The 
press reporters mocked at his brogue and 
even at the cut of his clothes. He re- 
sponded to mockery by an almost super- 
human diligence in acquainting himself 
TOth the weaknesses of parliamentary pro- 
cedme and exploiting these to the profit 
of the policy of obstruction. Ministers had 
no more embarrassing questioner, for 
Healy was at pains to acquaint himself 
■with details of every obscure scandal of 
public admim'stration in the United IQng- 
dom. His constructive ability first showed 
itself during the debates on the highly 
complicated Land Act of 1881. He was 
one of a half a dozen members, Irish or 
English, who could grasp the measiue in 
its intricacies, and, indeed, the discussion 
of the measure was mainly carried on by 
him and two of Gladstone’s law officers. 
His greatest triumph was the adoption of 
the ‘Healy cla-use’ which pro^rided that no 
rent should in future be chargeable on 
tenants’ improvements, and it is said to 
have been accepted by Hugh Law [q.v.], 
the Irish attorney-general, in a moment 
of absence of mind. ‘I have added mil- 
lions to the pockets of the tenants ’, Healy 
whispered to the nationalist member by 
his side. 

Although the Land Act of 1881 repre- 
sented a substantial ■victory for the 
tenants, agrarian agitation continued and 
was met by stringent measures of coercion 
and by the imprisonment ■svithout trial of 
hundreds of Land Leaguers. Healy him- 
self was imprisoned in 1883 for six months. 
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Wlien matters between the government 
and the Pamellites were about at their 
worst, a vaeancy oceurred in county Mona- 
ghan, and the author of the ‘Healy clause’ 
was put up as Parnellite candidate in 
order to attract the support of the Pro- 
testant farmers who had hitherto voted 
for the liberals. After an exciting struggle 
in which he had Parnell’s personal sup- 
port, he was returned at the head of the 
poll against a hberal and an Orangeman. 
At the general election of 1885 he made 
an even deeper incursion into Ulster, and 
succeeded in winning the seat in South 
Londonderry, which he held until the next 
year. He had been called to the Irish bar 
(King’s Inns, Dublin) in 1884 (eventually 
taking sUk in 1899) and was doing a fair 
business in the new land courts. His gain 
in self-assurance was accompanied by a 
growing distrust of Parnell, of whose 
entanglement with Mrs. O’Shea he was 
undoubtedly aware. Parnell, Healy felt, 
had as a consequence lost his fighting zest 
and grasp on strategy. It was never sug- 
gested by Healy’s worst enemies that he 
himself intrigued for the leadership ; and 
in his attitude towards Parnell’s private 
fault he had more human understanding, 
and was more of a man of the world than 
has been supposed by some of his critics. 
The colleague in the party whom Healy 
most trusted and admired was the hunch- 
back J. G. Biggar [q.v.], whose philander- 
ings were indiscriminate and notorious. It 
was with Biggar that he travelled to Gal- 
way in February 1880 when he had his 
first open difference •with PameU. PameU 
had proposed Captain O’Shea, not even 
a nominal home ruler, as member for Gal- 
way, and Biggar and Healy determined 
to oppose tliis irresponsible exercise of 
power. Both made speeches in favour of 
the popular candidate, Michael Lynch; 
but after Parnell’s xmexpected arrival in 
the to-wn Healy succumbed to the old 
fascination, on Parnell’s agreeing to find 
another seat for Lynch. 

Healy stood in awe of but two men: 
Gladstone and PameU — and of the two 
Gladstone after 1880 was in his political 
judgement the more important asset to 
the Irish cause. Tliis helps to explain liis 
volte-face in the crisis of Irish leadership 
which followed the divorce case of 1890. 
Heal 3 ' at first supported PameU’s rc- 
election to the chairmanship of the Irish 
party, saying ‘"tve '^nll teach these damned 
nonconformists to mind their o'wn busi- 
ness’; but on the publication of Glad- 
stone’s refusal to co-operatc further with 


the Irish leader he strongly, although 
tvith tears in his eyes, recommended Par- 
neU’s temporary retirement if satisfactorj' 
assurances regarding the coming home 
rule bill could be obtained from the British 
premier. ‘My voice’, he added, ‘■nill be 
the first to call you- back.’ Parnell re- 
sponded coldly by naming Gladstone the 
‘unrivaUed sophist’, and it was then that 
Healy flew at liis throat. Healy asked if 
the Gladstone alliance was to perish ‘in 
the stench of the Divorce Court’, and in 
subsequent electoral struggles in Ireland 
he made frequent and very regrettable 
references to Mrs. O’Shea. It is to be 
remembered, as some excuse, that he re- 
garded Mrs. O’Shea not merely as the 
‘woman in the case’ hut as a politician 
■with an anti-Irish bias who had had a 
disastrous influence upon Parnell’s public 
as well as priva'te conduct. He was con- 
■vinced (as appears in his autobiography, 
Letters and Leaders of My Day) that it was 
at Mrs. O’Shea’s insistence that the retire- 
ment, suggested under stress of a sincere 
emotional regard for PameU, was refused. 

In 1892, when PameU was dead, Healy, 
who had represented North Longford since 
1887, captured North Louth for the anti- 
PameUites. But he was a constant thorn 
in the flesh to the other anti-PameUite 
leaders, John Dillon [q.v.] and T. P. 
O’Coimor, whom he accused of subservi- 
ence to English liberalism after the defeat 
of home rale and Gladstone’s retirement. 
EventuaUy he was expelled from the 
National League in 1895 ; but it was found 
impossible to dislodge liim from North 
Louth, ■where he was under the special 
protection of Cardinal Logue [q.v.] and 
the clericals, who rightly regarded him as 
the most able and resolute advocate at 
Westminster of Ronaan Catholic interests, 
educational and othenvise. He led a 
smaU political party of his own which had 
the financial support of William Martin 
Murphy, another self-made Bantry man 
and a captain of Irish industry. On 
the reunion of the nationalists in 1900 
Healy supported the choice of John Red- 
mond [q.v.] as chairman, but ■was a few 
months later sho^wn the door of the league 
by William O’Brien and in 1002 was ex- 
pelled from the party itself. During the 
chief secretaryship of George Wyndhain 
[q.v.] he ■\vas on friendlj' personal relations 
■with that minister, ■who ■was prepared, 
short of home rale, to come to terms ■\vith 
nationalist and CathoUc sentiment. It 
was Hcalj’’s opinion that no British s^tes- 
man would follow Gladstone in taking a 
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serious risk for home rule, and the captious 
attitude of the Irish partj’", dominated 
by John DUlon’s anti-tory prejudice, to- 
wards Wyndham’s friendly gestures, ap- 
peared to him therefore to be a rejection 
of the substance for the shadow. Healy 
was now at the height of his powers, and 
his speeches, often as rich in pathos as in 
dexterity and wit, seldom failed to cap- 
tivate the House. In 1910 he joined 
William O’Brien, Ms former foe, in the 
foundation of the ‘AH For Ireland’ 
League, which had for its object the de- 
fence of Wyndliara’s Land Purchase Act 
and the promotion of the cause of Irish 
self-government by conciliation and con- 
sent among Irishmen rather than by 
parliamentary tactics. In the same year, 
after being defeated in North Louth, he 
found a seat in North-East Cork, an 
O’Brienite stronghold, and became a K.C. 
and was made a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 
He appeared frequently in the English 
courts during the suffragette agitation as 
an advocate of the women prisoners, and 
iir Ireland gave much of his time to work- 
ing up the case of the Lough Neagh fisher- 
men (see Ills Stolen Waters, A Page in the 
Conquest of Ulster, 1913, and The Great 
Fraud of Ulster, 1917), On the other hand, 
his conservatism showed forth when he 
acted for William Martin Murphy and the 
employers in the arbitration proceedings 
which followed the great DubUn strike of 
1913. 

During the situation created first by 
the Ulster revolt against H. H. Asquith’s 
home rule bill of 1912, then by the war, 
and finally by the insurrection in 1910, 
Healy was unsparing in criticism of Red- 
mond’s management of national interests. 
After 1916 the Sinn Feiners were the rising 
power in Ireland, and although Healy 
differed from them in liis \'iew of the war, 
he fully shared their opinion of the inade- 
quacy of the promises and performances 
of both the Asquith and coalition govern- 
ments. His views were reflected in W. M. 
Murphy’s Irish Independent, the most 
mdely read newspaper in Ireland. In 1917 
he made a speech in which he declared 
a general sympathy with Sinn Fein, not 
indeed in its aspect of a revival of the 
physical-force tradition, but as originally 
formulated by Arthur Grilfith [q.v.], who 
had for twenty years advocated the ab- 
stention of Irish members from West- 
minster. At the general election of 1918 
he took no part in what proved to be the 
death-struggle of the nationalist parlia- 
mentary movement, and resigned his seat 
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in Cork in favour of a Sinn Fein prisoner. 
In 1922 he was recommended, on the 
British side, by F. E. Smith, first Earl of 
Birkenhead [q.v.], a personal friend, and, 
on the Irish, by liis wife’s nephew and his 
orvn cousin, Kerdn O’Higgins [q.v.], for 
the post of governor-general of the newly 
established Irish Free State. The appoint- 
ment was resented by old Parnellites and 
brought some grist to the miU of the 
republican opponents of the settlement. 
Healy, no republican, accepted it -with a 
good conscience and played the part of an 
Irish Talleyrand au rehours with good will 
if not with enthusiasm for the years (1922- 
1928) that he occupied the residence of 
former viceroys in Phoenix Park. He ful- 
filled liis duties with a social tact which 
won respect especially from former Irish 
unionists. One characteristic utterance, 
showing the mood into wliich he had 
passed, may be recorded. At a public 
dinner in 1924 the poet W. B. Yeats [q.v.] 
had spoken with solemn eloquence about 
the condition of the world, and Healy, 
who followed, said, ‘I think we should 
remind the bard of his own lovely lyric, 
“Dorni by the sally gardens my love 
and I did meet . . . She bid me take life 
easy”.’ 

Three years after his retirement from 
the governor-generalship Healy died 26 
March 1931 in the always brilliantly 
lighted rilla which he had built for him- 
self at Chapelizod, near Dublin. His mfe, 
Erina, daughter of T. D. Sullivan and 
niece of A. M. Sullivan [q.v.], a first 
cousin, whom he had married in 1882, pre- 
deceased him in 1927 ; they had three sons 
and tluee daughters. His gifted yoimgcr 
brother Maurice, to whom he had been 
ever bound by the closest ties of political 
agreement as well as of fraternal affection, 
died in 1923. A portrait of Heal 3 ’’ by 
Sir Jolm Laverj"^ is in the Dublin Muni- 
cipal Gallery of Modern Art ; another, by 
P. A. de Laszlo, belongs to Lord Devon- 
port and a tliird, by Sir William Orpen, 
to Heal 3 ’’s daughter, Mrs. O'Sullivan. 

[The Times, 27 March 1931 ; T. M. Healy, 
Letters and Leaders of My Day, 2 vols., 1028 ; 
D. P. Barton, Timothy Healy: Memories and 
Anecdotes, 1933 ; Joan Haslip, Parnell, 193G ; 
St. John Ervine, Parnell, 1925 ; Barry O’Brien, 
Life of Charles Sicwarl Parnell, 1899; F. H. 
O’Donnell, A History of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, 2 vols., 1910 ; William O’Brien, 
An Olive Branch in Ireland, 1910, and Evening 
Memories, 1920 ; T. P. O’Connor, The Parnell 
Movement, 1880, and Charles Stewart Parnell, 
1892; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Joseph Hoke. 
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HEATH, Sir THOMAS LITTLE 
(1861-1940), civil servant and authority 
on ancient mathematics, was born 5 Octo- 
ber 1861 at Barnetby-le-Wold, Lincoln- 
shire, the third and youngest son of 
Samuel Heath, of Thornton Curtis , Ulceby , 

Lincolnshire, a farmer whose hobby was 
the classics, by his ■wife, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Little, of Hibaldstowe in the 
same county. He was one of six children, 
all musically as well as intellectually gifted. 

After a period at Caistor Grammar School 
he went to Clifton, and thence, %vith a 
foimdation seholarsliip, to Trinity College, 

Cambridge. He obtained a first class in 
both parts of the classical tripos (1881 and 
1883) ; he was braeketed twelfth -wrangler 
in 1882; and he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity in 1885 and an honorary fellow 
in 1920. 

Heath passed first into the civil ser-vice 
in 1884, and entered the Treasury, where, 
after only three years’ ser-vice, he became 
private secretary to Sir Reginald Earle by the judicious use of their scanty leisure, 
(afterwards Lord) Welby [q.v.], then per- His training at Cambridge in classics and 
manent secretaiy. From 1891 to 1894 he mathematics led him to take an interest 
was private secretary to successive finan- in Greek mathematics, a subject explored 
cial secretaries, and he became assistant by few at that time despite the unique 
secretary to the Treasury in 1907. In 1918 place occupied by Euclid for generations 
he was appointed permanent secretary, in the education of English youth; and 
jointly wth Sir Jolm (afterwards Lord) even Euclidl was kno^vn only tlurough im- 
Bradbury, and auditor of the civil list; perfect versions of the simpler books of 
Heath tatog control of the administrative the Elements. Heath’s labours in tliis field 
side of the Treasury, while the finance won for liim the reputation of being 
work fell to Bradbury. In 1019, however, one of the world’s leading authorities on 
when Bradbury retired from the civil ser- Greek mathematics ; and he made acces- 
vice and the government decided to re- sible in a notation readily understood by 
organize the Treasury on a much larger all competent mathematicians the worlis 
scale than before the war. Heath became of their leading Greek precursors, 
comptroller-general and secretary to the Heath first gave his attention to Dio- 
commissioners for the reduction of the phantus, whose Arilhmeliea had not pre- 
National Debt. His great knowledge of -viously been edited in England. His essay 
Irish land finance was valuable to the Diophantus of Alexandria; a Sludi/ in the 
National Debt Office which dealt inter alia History of Greek Algebra, published in 
■with this matter, for he had been inti- 1885, was re-vised in 1910 so as to give not 
mately concerned with the financial details only a faithful rendering of the difficult 
of the various Irish land bills which Greek but a thorough historj’- of Greek 
guaranteed loans to Irish farmers in order algebra ; and he vindicated the high esteem 
to enable them to purchase their holdings, in which the Alexandrian ‘father of algc- 
He retired from the cml service in 1020. bra’ was held by Fermat and Euler. In 
He was appointed C.B. in 1903, K.C.B. in 1890 he did a similar service for Apollonius 
1909, and K.C.V.O. in 1910. of Perga, whose masterly treatise on the 

Heath was an excellent civil servant of conic sections was a book scaled even for 

the old type. He was quick, accurate, good Greek scholars by the prolixity of its 

neat, painstaking, and thorough in all his rigid geometrical proofs. Heath succcss- 
•written work, in which these qualities, fully produced a work which wm ‘Apol- 
together svith Ins technical knowledge and lonius and nothing but Apollonius ’, but 
his power of marshalling facts clearly and which, thanks to skilful compression and 
accurately for the decision of ministers, the substitution of modern notation for 
were of the greatest value. He was less at literary proofs, occupied less than half the 
home in oral work and with the conference space of the original ; it was prefaced by 
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habit which grew to be an important 
method of fransacting public business 
during and after the war. 

After liis retirement Heath, who had 
served as one of the Cambridge commis- 
sioners under the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge Act (1923), served from 
1927 to 1929 on the royal commission on 
national museums and galleries. In 1927 
he published an interesting and lucid 
monograph on The Treasury, in the 
‘Wliitehall series’, which contains a clear 
and accurate account of the British finan- 
cial system. 

It was, however, to his unolfieial work 
on Greek mathematies that Heath owed 
his fellowsliip of the Royal Society (1912), 
on the council of which he served two 
terms ; his presidency of the Jlathematical 
Association (1922-1923) ; and his fellow- 
ship of the British Academy (1932). He 
was one of the select band of British public 
servants who have enriched scholarship 
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valuable essays on the pre\'ious history of 
conic sections among the Greeks. In 1897 
Heath applied the same methods to an 
edition of the -works of Archimedes ; and 
a savant chiefly kno-wn through the pic- 
turesque stories of his leap from the hath 
and his death at the hands of a Roman 
soldier -was recognized as one of the 
supreme mathematical geniuses of all time. 
The -work was supplemented in 1912 by 
a translation of the Method of Archimedes, 
discovered a few years earlier by J. L. 
Heiberg. In the meantime Heath had 
turned his attention to Euclid, publishing 
in 1908 a monumental three-volume edi- 
tion of the Elements in which he followed 
the same principles. In this edition the 
notable tenth book on irrational magni- 
tudes was for the first time rendered into 
English in an intelligible form ; and Heath 
justified against modern ‘improvements’ 
Euclid’s ri^dly logical choice of axioms 
and postulates and his order of proof. A 
second edition appeared in 1926. He 
hoped to be able to re-establish the teach- 
ing of Euclid in the schools, and to this 
end he produced in 1920 an edition of 
Book I of the Elements in Greek. 

In 1913 Heath published -with a transla- 
tion and commentary the Greek text of 
the tract of Aristarchus of Samos On the 
Sizes and Distances of the Sttn and Moon; 
he prefaced it -with a thorough study of 
the liistory of Greek astronomy before 
Aristarchus, justifying the title of this 
author as the ‘Copernicus of antiquity’. 
He -wrote short popular worlcs on Aris- 
-tarchus and Archimedes in 1920. 

In 1921 Heath cro-wned his separate 
studies -with A History of Greek Mathe- 
matics in two volumes. Arranged partly 
according to chronology and partly accord- 
ing to subject-matter, it immediately be- 
came the standard work on the subject. 
Ten years later he condensed it into A 
Manual of Greek Mathematics, and in 1932 
he published under the title Greek Astro- 
nomy a collection of -translations covering 
the same ground as the prefatory matter 
of Ins Aristarchus. He also gave much 
help to the ninth edition of LiddeU and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon, which had in earlier 
editions taken little notice of Greek mathe- 
matical terminology. At his death he was 
engaged on an edition (published in 1948) 
of the mathematical content of Aristotle’s 
works. 

Heath was a keen mountaineer and had 
made ascents of most of the Dolomites; 
he was also an enthusiastic musician. He 
married in 1914 Ada Mary, daughter of 


Major Edward Charles Thomas, of Wands- 
worth Common, and had a son and a 
daughter. Lady Heath, who survived him, 
was herself a musician of professional 
standing. He died at Merry Hall, Ashtead, 
Surrey, 16 March 1940. 

[The Times, 18 March 1940 ; M. F. Head- 
lam, Sir Thomas Little Heath, 1861-1940 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 
1940 (portrait) ; Obituary Notices of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, No. 9, January 1941 ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 
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HENDERSON, ARTHUR(1863-1935), 
labour leader and statesman, was bom in 
Glasgow 13 September 1863, the younger 
son of Da-vid Henderson, a Scottish cotton- 
spinner, who died when Henderson was 
nine years old ; his mother, a Scotswoman, 
moved, on re-ma-rriage, to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He left school at the age of 
twelve and was apprenticed at the Robert 
Stephenson locomotive and foundry 
works, where he learned to be ‘a good, 
clean moulder’. There, too, interest in 
politics awoke ; during the diimer-hour he 
read the daily newspaper aloud to his 
fellow workers. At the age of eighteen, as 
a fully trained journeyman, he joined the 
Ironfounders Union and, before long, was 
impaid secretary of the Newcastle lodge. 
This, even in the north-east, made him a 
marked man, as he realized during several 
spells of unemployment at Stephensons’. 
FYom the first, Henderson won and held 
the confidence of those -^vith whom he 
worked; in 1892 he was elected district 
delegate for the area covering Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Lancashire. In this 
capacity he succeeded in 1894 in getting 
effective conciliation machinery set up; 
he acted as secretary of the north-east 
coast conciliation board and later (1908) 
was chairman. As a member of the New- 
castle city council, to which he was elected 
in 1893, he acquired a mastery of local 
government and the committee method. 
A fervent admirer of Gladstone, liis first 
notable speech was in support of John 
Morley, and from 1895 -to 1903, he acted as 
agent to Sir J. W. Pease [q.v.], radical 
member for the Barnard Castle di\Tsion 
of Durham. As an active -trade unionist, 
however, Henderson shared the new cur- 
rents of opinion drawing many intelligent 
workmen away from liberalism towards a 
party of their own; he attended as a 
visitor in 1899 the liistoric London con- 
ference of socialists and trade unionists 
which set up the labour representation 
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committee (1900). In 1903 he became its 
treasurer and was nominated by his imion 
as independent labour candidate for 
Barnard Castle, and at a by-election in the 
same year he won the seat. Re-elected in 
1906 he moved to Clapham, which was 
thenceforward his home. 

On the labour representation committee 
Henderson worked in close association 
with James Keir Hardie [q.v.] and with 
James Ramsay MacDonald [q.v.], seeing 
in the latter the predestined leader of 
the new labour party. He presided over 
the 1906 conference which finally estab- 
lished the party, and in 1911 succeeded 
MacDonald as secretary, holding tliis 
arduous post imtU 1934. It was due to 
Henderson that the party held together, 
despite deep division, when war broke out 
in 1914. Like the majority of labour 
members , he tluew himself whole heartedly 
into the war effort; when MacDonald on 
4 August resigned his leadership in the 
House, Henderson replaced him. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council in January 
1915 in recognition of his services to man- 
power, and he entered H. H. Asquith’s 
Cabinet in May nominally as president of 
the Board of Education and later (1916) 
as paymaster-general, but his main work 
was as adviser on matters of labour, and 
this induced Lloyd George to include him 
in his original War Cabinet of five, without 
portfolio (December 1916). Resentment 
against the working of the Munitions Acts 
vented itself in vigorous criticism of 
Henderson at party conferences, but he 
held liis own and told his opponents with 
typical directness : ‘ I am not here either to 
please myself or you ; I am here to see the 
war through.’ In 1917, after the first 
Russian revolution, he went on an official 
mission to Russia. Convinced that, if 
Russia was to be kept in the war, the 
British government should send delegates 
to the conference of international socialists 
proposed to be held at Stockliolm, he 
commended this course not only to the 
Cabinet but to a special labour conference, 
an action which led to a breach 'with Lloyd 
George and resignation from the Cabinet 
in August. He subsequently refused to 
accept the C.H. at the hands of the pre- 
mier, but Ills sense of public duty caused 
him in 1919 to act as chairman of the 
workers’ side of the National Industrial 
Conference ; its imanimous report in favour 
of a legal maximum working week of forty- 
eight hours, -with minimum-time rates of 
wages, was largely due 'to his patient skill. 

The Stockliolm Conference marlcs a 


turning-point in Henderson’s career. 
From tills time onwards his outlook was 
to be predominantly internationalist. In 
close association ■with MacDonald and 
Sidney Webb, a democratic peace policy 
was worked out for labour. IVliereas 
continental parties, split on the •war, were 
further di'vdded by the appeal of com- 
munism, as represented by Moscow, the 
British labour party remained united, and 
Henderson steadily converted it to the 
League of Nations. At the same time he 
set liimself the task of strengthening the 
organization of the party and broadening 
its basis. A new constitution in 1918 
specifically opened the party’s ranks to 
‘ workers by hand and by brain ’. Tlie 
structure remained federal, as an associa- 
tion of trade unions and socialist societies ; 
but through the establishment of local 
labour parties which indi'vdduals could 
join from con\dction, the purpose was 
accomplished which he had foreshadowed 
in 1904 in the words : ‘IVhat we want is to 
get away as far as possible from mere 
trade representation. We want labour 
representation in the proper sense of the 
term.’ At the same time, Henderson 
strengthened the central machine, and 
brought in a ■wide range of experts to serve 
on ad'visory committees. It was largely 
o'wing to his thorough and sustained work 
that the vote cast for labour in the election 
of 1923 gave MacDonald the opportunity 
of forming a minority government. 

Meanwhile Henderson’s electoral career 
had been curiously chequered. In 
December 1918 he was defeated at East 
Ham (S.). In August 1919 he had been 
elected for Widnes, which rejected him in 
the general election of November 1022. 
In January 1923 at a by-election at East 
Newcastle he gained the seat, only to lose 
it at the general election at the end of that 
year, and it was not until February 1024 
that a by-election at Burnley enabled himto 
■take his seat in MacDonald’s administra- 
tion. Although home secretary, Henderson 
was mainly occupied in the international 
field ; he played a large part in tlic Lon- 
don conference called to implement the 
Da'wes plan in 1024, and at Geneva 
contributed notably to the worldng out of 
the protocol for the arbitral settlement of 
international disputes, acquiring thereby 
a thorough knowledge of the Covenant and 
of the League in all its aspects. The elec- 
tion of December 1024 severely reduced 
the number of labour members in the 
House of Commons; 'with great self- 
sacrifice, Henderson took on again (1925- 
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1927) the thankless task of chief whip, 
which he had held in 1914 and from 1921 
to 1923, as well as that of re-constituting 
both the machinery and the confidence of 
the party. The statement of aims known 
as Labour and the Nation (1928), for the 
preparation of which he was responsible, 
helped in no small measure to make possi- 
ble the second labour government of 1929. 

By now Henderson was well prepared 
for the office of secretary of state for 
foreign affairs by his chairmanship of the 
Labour and Socialist International at 
Hamburg in 1923, and by constant other 
visits to the continent and to the various 
parts of the British Commonwealth. 
Although his tenure of the office of foreign 
secretary was brief, he succeeded, in the 
judgement of very many, in restoring the 
moral prestige of Great Britain and estab- 
lishing her leadership in the effort to la 5 ’’ 
secure foundations for international peace. 
He chose his subordinates -with sldll and 
pursued a line of action as firm as it was 
clear. The House of Commons and the 
country recognized a strong hand at the 
helm, directed by experience and purpose. 
Courage marked his first public act when 
he forced the resignation in July of Lord 
Lloyd, high commissioner in Egypt, as 
part of a determined effort to reach an 
agreement which should lead on to the 
independence actually achieved in 1930. 
Further, for the first time since 1917, a 
British ambassador was sent to Russia 
(November). The major problem was, 
however, Franco-German relationships ; 
Henderson saved The Hague conference 
of August 1929 from disaster and at 
Geneva, a month later, took an important 
step in the struggle for security by affixing 
a British signature to the Optional clause, 
an action supported later by the 
Dominions, TOth the representatives of 
which he established warm concord. On 
terms of personal friendship with both 
Briand and Stresemann, his impartiality 
was conspicuous in his handling of the 
Austrian issue in 1929, and the Silesian 
plebiscite in 1931. By 1930 he could state 
that Great Britain was ready to sign the 
General Act of Arbitration, and move on 
to the disarmament on wliich liis heart was 
set. He believed in the League ; he made it 
work. Sympathizing with the anxieties of 
France, he yet saw small hope of peace 
unless the pledge of article viii of the 
Covenant was honoured by all. To tliis 
end he strove with his whole energy ; 
when, at last, 2 February 1932 was set as 
the date for the meeting of a world con- 


ference on disarmament, he was, on the 
motion of Briand, unanimously nominated 
(IMay 1931) to preside over it. 

The hopes thus raised were shattered 
by the financial crisis of the late summer 
of 1931. Henderson had, at no time, let 
his Foreign Office work absorb him ; the 
House of Commons was never neglected ; 
he was the most accessible of ministers, 
in constant friendly touch with the rank 
and file of members, whose concern -with 
moimting unemployment at home and 
abroad he fully shared. He was one of the 
Cabinet sub-eommittee of five set up to 
examine the alarming financial diagnosis 
of the Economy Committee set up under 
the chairmanship of Sir George (later 
Lord) May. IVhen the situation developed 
to the point at which drastic cuts in un- 
emplojment benefit were demanded in 
order to meet an anticipated budget deficit 
and safeguard the gold standard, Hender- 
son was faced with a grim choice between 
long-standing loyalty to MacDonald and 
the principles of a lifetime. With a 
majority of his colleagues he held that the 
crisis was not being met in the right way ; 
and when MacDonald, after tendering the 
resignation of the Cabinet as a whole, 
formed next day (24 August) a ‘national 
government’, the shock, as a colleague put 
it at the time, made Henderson suddenly 
an old man. Chosen by the labour party 
to lead it in opposition, he faced with forti- 
tude a personal situation of acute pain in 
the harsh severance of long association. 
In the subsequent general election he was 
defeated, butin Septemberl933 heretiumed 
to parliament at a by-election as member 
for the Clay Cross division of Derbyshire. 
Although the crisis had caused him both 
distress and illness, he did not flinch from 
the superhuman task of presiding over 
the world disarmament conference. The 
greater the danger to world peace (and he 
saw it already as very great) the clearer 
the obligation to proceed with the work. 
From 1932 therefore untU the summer of 
1935 he remained at his post at Geneva. 
By the end of that summer an operation, 
long delayed, was performed and on 
20 October 1935 he died in London. 

So there closed a career which brought 
Henderson from the humblest beginnings 
to a commanding position in national and 
European affairs. Tall, massively buUt, 
fair skinned and fair haired, with keen- 
sighted three-cornered blue eyes, Hender- 
son, in spite of his Scottish parentage, 
struck men of other lands as a t 5 ’picai 
Englishman. Those who did not penetrate 
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below the surface thought him stolid ; not 
so those who came to know the slow 
strength of his mind, the firm courage of 
his will, and the warm lundness of his 
nature, wliich won him the universal nick- 
name of ‘Uncle Arthur’. AVholly dis- 
interested, he devoted his life to the ideas 
in which hebelieved. Indeed lus character, 
wliich was as strong as a rock, owed much 
to his religion. His elder brother once 
said: ‘for Arthur, life began with his con- j 
version’ : in these words lies the key to an 
influence wliich puzzled the superficial. At 
sixteen he accepted fully the Wesleyan 
creed; its discipline of faithful co-opera- 
tion and service coloured Iris whole life. 
As a Wesleyan lay preacher he learned to 
speak: from religious conviction came the 
anchored certainty which carried him 
through every disappointment and sus- 
tained both his trade union work, his 
patient building of a party, and liis 
mastery of the complex problems which 
faced him as foreign secretary. 

Henderson married in 1888 Eleanor, 
daughter of William Watson, of New- 
castle and aftenvards of Rotherfield, 
Sussex, a fellow member of his chapel. 
His home life was happy and the family — 
three sons and one daughter — singularly 
united. His eldest son w'as killed in action 
in 1916 ; the other children survived him, 
and it was a deep satisfaction to him that 
his two younger sons chose to follow in his 
political footsteps. Of the many distinc- 
tions showered upon him by public bodies 
at home and abroad, the most precious was 
the Nobel Peace prize, awarded in 1934. 

[The Times, 21 October 1935 ; 51. A. Hamil- 
ton, Arthur Henderson, 1038 ; personal know- 
ledge.] Mahy Agnes Hasulton. 

HENDERSON, Sm REGINALD GUY 
HANNAM (1881-1939), admiral, was born 
at Mylor, near Falmouth, 1 September 
1881, the second son of Commander Jolm 
Hannam Henderson, R.N., of the Red 
House, Tenby, by his wfe, Elizabeth, 
adopted daughter and niece of Henry 
May, of Honolulu. Of Scottish ancestry, 
he was a descendant of Andrew Henderson 
(fi. 1734-1775, q.v.) whose son John was 
secretary to Alexander Hood, Viscount 
Bridport [q.v.]. The family had settled in 
east Kent. Its strong naval tics are typi- 
fied by Henderson’s three admiral uncles 
of whom Sir William Hannam Henderson 
was founder and editor of the A’aoui Jieview 
(1913-1931), and Sir Reginald Friend 
Hannam Henderson devised the detailed 
scheme for the Royal Australian Navy. 


Henderson entered the navy tluough 
the Britannia and in 1897 joined the 
Mars in the Channel Squadron under his 
uncle Reginald. In March follotving he 
was transferred to the IJennione, under 
Captain (Sir) G. A. Callaghan [q.v.], until 
promoted sub-lieutenant in November 
1900. Having obtained first class ccrU- 
fleates in all courses he was promoted 
lieutenant in May 1902 and served in the 
Venerable, flagship, in the Mediterranean 
imtil his appointment in 1903 to the 
gunnery school. He qualified as a gunnery 
expert in April 1905, and remained on the 
school staff until January 1906. He then 
served as gunnery officer in the Euryalus, 
flagship, on the North America and West 
Indies station and in the battlcsliip 
Britannia, in the Channel Fleet, in 1910, 
rejoining as senior staff officer the gunnery 
school where he remained until his pro- 
motion as commander in June 1913 ; he 
was then specially selected to accompany 
Admiral Mark Kerr’s naval mission to 
Greece where he was employed in instruct- 
ing the Greek navy in modern gimncry. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Hender- 
son was sent to the Erin and served in her 
at Jutland. As one of the most brilliant of 
the younger officers, he was brought by 
Jellicoe to the Admiralty in 1916 and 
placed in the anti-submarine division, 
where he worked out a trial convoy plan 
for the protection of colliers sailing to 
France. Its success led to the general 
adoption of the convoy system, when the 
entry of the United States of America into 
the war provided the necessary destroyers. 
His imagination and enterprise at tliis 
time earned him special promotion to 
captain in October 1917, and he remained 
on the war staff as naval assistant to the 
assistant chief. Admiral Sir A. L. Dull 
[q.v.], until 1919. On appointment to the 
Cliina command. Duff took Henderson as 
flag captain in the IlawMns for two years, 
and then, after a period (1923-1925) 
at the Royal Naval College, Hendereon 
commanded the aircraft carrier Furious 
(1926-1928) and was promoted to flag rank 
in March 1929. His only flag command was 
as rear-admiral, aircraft airriers (1931- 
1933), flag in the Courageous, and there he 
did much to advance the development of 
the Fleet Air Arm, especially in the tactical 
use of carriers acting together. 

In April 1934 Henderson (a vice-admiral 
since September 1933) was selected to 
join the Admiralty as third sea lord and 
controller. The Cabinet having at last 
awakened to the growing defencclcssncss 
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of the country, agreed in 1935 to an in- 
crease in armaments, and this moment 
was an excellent opportunity to a man of 
Henderson’s great administrative ability, 
infectious energy, and openness of mind. 
He took up his new post with buoyant 
enthusiasm, and during the two years 
before construction of battleships became 
possible in 1937 (under the Washington 
and London treaties), he was preparing, as 
controller, new designs for aU classes of 
ships and providing for facilities for their 
construction and equipment. The great 
expansion projected after 1935 proved to 
be beyond the resources of the armament 
firms in Great Britain. Personal visits 
secured substantial supplies from Vit- 
kovice in Czechoslovakia and also from 
other sources for armour-plates. In con- 
struction he showed the same advance, 
and tmder him were designed the Illustriotts 
class of aircraft carrier with an armoured 
flight-deck, the J-class destroyers with 
only two boilers, and the all-welded mine- 
sweeper. His monument is the memory of 
a fleet ready for action' when war broke 
out, but he did not live to see the result 
of his labours. He was promoted admiral 
in January 1939 and in March his strong 
physique broke down under the strain and 
he was forced to resign. He died in Haslar 
Hospital, Portsmouth, 2 May 1939. 

Henderson was appointed C.B. in 1919 
and K.C.B. in 1936, and specially pro- 
moted to G.C.B. by the King in 1939. He 
married in 1911 Islay, daughter of 
Rhoderick McNeil Campbell, of the Camp- 
bells of Drmstaffnage, and had two sons. 

[Admiralty records ; private information.] 
Vincent W. Baddeley. 

HENRY, Sib EDWARD RICHARD 
baronet of Campden House Court (1850- 
1931), commissioner of metropolitan 
police, was born at Shadwell, Middlesex, 
26 July 1850, the only surviving son of 
Alexander Henry, M.D., of Lagatum, 
CO. Mayo, by his wife, Maria McDonnell. 
He was educated at St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, and at University College, London, 
whence he passed by examination into the 
Indian civil service, being posted as 
assistant magistrate-collector in Bengal, 
and rising tlirough successive stages to 
be in 1890 secretary to the Board of 
Revenue. 

It was Henry’s appointment in 1891 as 
inspector-general of police in Bengal that 
proved to be the turning-point of his 
career, for it enabled him to begin that 
study of the use of finger-prints in the 


Henry- 

detection of crime which made his tenure 
of the cominissionership of metropolitan 
police epoch-making. In the East, finger- 
prints had long been regarded as incon- 
trovertible signatures to documents, and 
the publication by (Sir) Francis Gallon 
[q.v.] of his work on Finger Prints (1892) 
had attracted much attention to this 
study, so that Henry, even before he had 
been seconded in 1900 from India for 
organizing the civil police of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, had made an extremely 
valuable contribution to the solution of 
the most intractable problem of this study, 
namely, the method of classification of 
finger-prints, by evolving a system of his 
own. This had been adopted by the 
government of India in 1897 and he 
gave it to the world in Classification and 
Uses of Finger Prints (1900, printed by 
order of the government of India). In 
1899 Henry gave evidence before a com- 
mittee on the identification of criminals 
which decided on the adoption of his 
system in Great Britain, and the results 
proved extremely satisfactory, both in the 
reduction of the already small margin of 
error, and, much more so, in the astonish- 
ing rapidity with which the finger-prints 
could be classified. In the first year of the 
establislunent of the Central Fingerprint 
Bureau, four times as many old criminals 
were identified as in previous years, and 
Henry’s system has, with modifications, 
been adopted in most coimtries. Two out- 
standing cases, the Deptford (or ‘ Jlasked’) 
murder in 1905 and a burglary in 1909, 
revealed the new sj'stem to the public 
which gave it its confidence, and finger- 
prints became an indispensable feature of 
modem detective stories. 

In 1901 Henry resigned from the Indian 
civil service and was appointed assistant 
commissioner of the metropolitan police in 
charge of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. Two years later he succeeded 
Sir E. R. C. Bradford [q.v.] as commis- 
sioner. It was a period of no small 
anxiety. Trade depression encouraged 
processions of the unemployed; aUega- 
tions of misconduct against the police 
were so rife that in 1906 a royal com- 
mission of inquiry into the police force 
was appointed. IVhen it reported in 1908, 
Henry was proud to be able to say that 
practically every specific case of miscon- 
duct alleged was proved to be unfounded. 

Henry had to deal with a situation 
marked by growing disorder in the public. 
In 1908 there was grave threat of a reli- 
gious riot over the proposal that the Host 
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should be carried round Ashley Gardens 
at the Eucharistic Congress of that year. 
This made Henry’s personal position as a 
Roman Catholic difficult ; but a far more 
lasting anxiety was caused by the agita- 
tion of the suffragists and the destructive 
violence of the suffragettes. However, 
neither movement was responsible for the 
bullet wound inflicted on Henry in 1912 
by a crack-brained man whose application 
for a cab-driver’s licence had been refused 
at Scotland Yard owing to inability to 
pass the tests. Henry’s generous plea for 
mercy secured that a sentence of fifteen 
years’ penal servitude was passed instead 
of one for life. Although he apparently 
recovered from the wound, it took its toll, 
and even before the outbreak of war in 
1914 he had asked to be relieved of his 
post. But he was too valuable a servant 
to lose at such a moment, for his influence 
in the force was very great, as the men 
realized that he was making determined 
efforts to bring about better conditions, 
especially in respect of housing and single 
men’s quarters; yet even he could not 
prevent the growth of discontent over the 
rate of pay, or ease the burden earned by 
the force -svith its numbers depleted by 
recruitment into the fighting services. At 
length, in August 1918, a strike broke 
out ; Lloyd George intervened in favour of 
the men ; the home secretary. Sir George 
(later 'Viscount) Cave [q.v.] and Henry 
Ijoth offered to resign ; Henry’s offer was 
accepted, and he was created a baronet. 

This incident, in which Henry had no 
opportunity of making an open defence, 
brought his public career to an end. He 
spent his remaining years in active interest 
in local affairs as a Justice of the Peace of 
Berkshire, and he was a director of several 
companies. In 1890 he married Louisa 
Langrishe, daughter of the Rev. John 
Lewis Moore, vicc-provost of Trinity j 
College, Dublin, and besides two daughters, 
had a son, who died nearly a year before 
liis father, so that on Henry’s death at 
Ascot 19 February 1931, the baronetcy 
became extinct. His honours included 
appointment as C.S.I. in 1898, C.V.O. in 
1905, K.C.V.O. in 1900, K.C.B. in 1910, 
and in 1911, after attening the King and 
Queen to the Imperial Durbar at Delhi, 
G.C.V.O. 

A cartoon of Henry by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 5 October 1005. 

[The Tijnes, 21 February 1031; E. R. 
Henry, Classijication and Uses of Finger 
Prints, 4th cd. 1913 ; Sir Charles JIallet, Lord 
Cave, a Memoir, 1931 ; private information.] 


HENSCHEL, Sm GEORGE (1850- 
1934), musician, ivas bom at Breslau 
18 February 1850, the only son of Moritz 
Jacob Henschel, of Breslau, by his second 
wife, Hem-iette, daughter of Joseph 
Franlienstein, of Landshut, Silesia. His 
parents were Jewish and of Polish descent. 
He was converted to Christianity when 
young, and he never used the first of his 
two original names Isidor Georg. He was 
educated at St. Magdalen College, Breslau, 
and at the 'Wandelt Institute there. At 
the age of twelve (18C2) he appeared as a 
pianist in Berlin: he entered the Leipzig 
Conservatorium in 1807 and the royal 
conservatorium at Berlin in 1870, de- 
veloping a fine baritone voice which led 
in 1874 to his first important engagement, 
in Cologne, and to his first appearance in 
England in 1877. He had already made a 
mark as a singer and composer sufficient 
to attract the attention of Brahms as a 
personal friend, and to earn an entry in 
the first edition of Grove's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. It is safe to say 
that no other musician appears as a ‘ live 
entry’ in the first three editions (187D, 
1913, and 1927). 

From 1881 until 1884 Henschel was the 
first conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ; he was the founder, organizer, 
and first conductor of the London 
symphony concerts (1880-1397), and was 
the first conductor of the Scottish 
Orchestra, Glasgow (1893-1895). His 
marriage in 1881 to the talented American 
singer Lillian June, only daughter of 
Lucien Champlin Bailey, of Columbus, 
Ohio, opened up the long and successful 
series of duct recitals, in which Henschel 
was invariably accompanist ^ well as 
singer. This remarkable artistic partner- 
sliip, which was highly valued all over 
Europe and the United States of America, 
was terminated in 1901 by the death of 
Lillian Henschel. From then until 1907 he 
lived in retirement in Scotland, hut in 
1909, two years after his second marriage, 
he entered upon a second career as a con- 
ductor and as a concert singer accompany- 
ing himself, which continued until his 
farewell concert in 1014. He returned to 
broadcast during the Schubert centenarj’ 
celebrations of 1028, and inquiries were 
received from Cologne for 'the young 
artist’ whose singing had been so accept- 
able. This was the man of seventy-eight 
who had first sung in Cologne fifty-four 
years previously. His last broadcast was 
given in 1934 in his eighty-fourth year. 

In his span of fifty years of professional 
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life Henschel established himself in 
Europe and the United States as com- 
poser, conductor, singer, as well as accom- 
panist, showing a natural gift for music in 
every variety of form which was imusual 
then, but which would be unparalleled 
in these days of specialization. That a 
singer should in the late ’eighties form an 
orchestra in London, train and conduct 
it, organize its concerts, and carry them 
on for eleven years was a most noteworthy 
feat of pioneering which created the 
praiseworthy tradition of good orchestral 
playing continued in London under Sir 
Henry Wood. But it was above aU as a 
singer that Henschel’ s genius impressed 
itself on the public for nearly sixty years, 
and his earlier contemporaries valued him 
more as the vmique singer that he was; 
while those who knew him only in the last 
twenty -five years of his fife remember the 
inextinguishable vitality and excitement 
of his singing, the inevitable sweep of his 
rhythm, and the singular authority of his 
style in the classical Lieder. 

Of Henschel’s numerous compositions 
of allskinds two songs, ‘Morning Hymn’ 
and ‘Young Dietrich’, are still favourites, 
while the Requiem Mass mitten in 
memory of his first wife, and two Masses 
written for All Saints’ church,- Margaret 
Street, London, show him to be more than 
the mere fluent ^v^iter. 

Henschel married secondly, in 1907, 
Amy, eldest daughter of Alexander Louis, 
of New York, and had one daughter. He 
was naturalized as a British subject in 
1890, and died at Aviemore, Invemess- 
sliire, 10 September 1934. He was knighted 
in 1914, and received the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doc. from the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1910. His only child by his first 
marriage, Helen Henschel (Mrs. Harold 
Claughton), carried on her father’s musical 
tradition as a singer plajdng her own 
accompaniments. 

Three portraits of Henschel by Sir 
La-wrence Alma-Tadema, J. S. Sargent 
(1889), and P. A. de Laszlo are in the 
possession of Lady Henschel. 

[Sir G. Henschel, Musings and Memories of 
a Musician, 1918 ; Helen Henschel, W/ten Soft 
Voices Die, 1944 ; Grove's Dictionary of Music | 
and Musicians, 4th ed., vol. ii, edited by H. C. 
Colles ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] Steuaht Wilson. 

HERFORD, CHARLES HAROLD 
(1853-1931), scholar and critic, was bom 
at Manchester 18 February 1853, the' 
eldest son of Charles James Herford, wine- ! 


merchant, of that city, by his -wife, Mary 
Jane, daughter of J. G, Robberds [q.v.]. 
He was nephew of Brooke Herford and 
of William Henry Herford [qq.v.], and 
was educated at Castle Howell School, 
Lancaster, founded by the latter. From 
1867 to 1869 he was a regular student 
at the Owens College, Manchester. After 
working six years at architecture, he went 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1875. 

I He was bracketed eighth classic in 1879, 

I in which year he also obtained a second 
class in the moral sciences tripos : he won 
the Members’ (1879), the Harness, and the 
Le Bas (1880), and -the Hare (1881) essay 
prizes. He was professor of English lan- 
guage and literature at University College, 
Aberyst-wyth, from 1887 to 1901, and was 
first holder of the independent chair of 
English literature at Manchester Univer- 
sity from 1901 imtil his retirement in 1921. 
In 1900 he was Percy Turnbull lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
He acted as literary critic of the Man- 
chester Guardian until his death. 

Herford’s most notable works are a 
model edition of Spenser’s The Shepheards 
Calender (1895); The Age of Wordsworth 
(1897); the ‘Eversley’ edition of Shake- 
speare (10 vols., 1899) ; and the life and 
critical studies which he contributed to 
the Oxford edition of Ben Jonson (vols. i 
and ii, 1925). He edited the ‘Warwick’ 
Shakespeare, contributing to it Richard II 
(1893), Othello (1920), and The Winter's 
Tale (1926). Shakespeare's Treatment of 
Love and Marriage (1921), A Sketch of 
Recent Shakespearean Investigation, 1893- 
1923 (1923), and A Sketch of the History of 
Shakespeare's Influence on the Continent 
(1925) rounded off these larger studies. 
He -wrote handbooks on Browning (1905), 
Wordsworth (1930), and the chapters on 
Keats and Shelley in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. xii. He 
edited The Two Noble Kinsmen (1897), 
English Tales in Verse (1902), Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, and other Writings 
(1906), Lord Herbert of Cherburj^’s Auto- 
biography (1928), and Southey’s Journal of 
a Tour in Scotland in 1819 (1929), and he 
re\dsed and edited -with a prefatory memoir 
Julia Wedgwood’s Life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood (1915). 

Herford -svidened his range to embrace 
the literature of Germany, Italy, Norway, 
and Russia. His first book. Studies in the 
Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the Sixteenth Century (1886), broke 
new ground. The Influence of Goethe's 
Italian Journey on his Style (1900) was the 
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Taylorian lecture delivered at Oxford in 
1897. He helped to found the English 
Goethe Society (1885-1886) and gave a 
presidential address on Goethe and Words- 
worth (1920). He championed the Ibsen 
movement "with verse translations of 
Brand (1894) and Love's Comedy (1900). 
He wrote essays on Puslikin, A Russian 
Shakespearean (1925), and ‘The Culture 
of Bolshevist Russia’ (The Post-War Mind 
of Germany and other European Studies, 
1927), and on Gabriele d'Annunzio (1920) 
and Dante and Milton (1924). 

Herford was the most accomplished 
English scholar of his age. A humanist of 
the older type, he concentrated on the 
ideas and the characters of the men 
behind the boolcs. His attitude is seen in 
such essays as The Permanent Power of 
English Poetry (1902), Is there a Poetic 
View of the World? (1910), ‘National and 
International Ideals in the English Poets’ 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
1916), The Poetry of Lucretius (1918), 
William Blake (1928). He contributed 
to this Dictionary lives of Ben Jonson, 
Thomas IMiddleton, Laurence Minot, and 
Hensleigh Wedg\vood. He wrote memoirs 
of his uncle William Herford (1911), 
J. Estlin Carpenter (1929), and a full life 
of P. H. Wicksteed (1931). 

Herford died 25 April 1931 at Oxford, 
where he had lived since 1927. He married 
in 1888 Marie (died 1930), daughter of 
Hermann Betge, chief postmaster of 
Bremen, and had one son, who was killed 
in the war of 1914—1918, and one daughter. 
He was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1926, and received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Manchester 
(1899), Wales (1921), and Innsbruck, this 
last conferred in absence to recognize The 
Case of German South Tyrol against Italy 
(1927). A portrait by T. C. Dugdale 
belongs to Manchester University. 

[The Times, 27 April 1031 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 29 October 1027 and 27 April 1931 ; 
J. G. Robertson, Charles Harold Herford, 
1853—1931 in Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, vol. xvii, 1931 ; P. Simpson in the 
Oxford Ben Jonson, vol. iv, 1932; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

Peucy SistPSON. 

HERRINGHAM, Sir IVILMOT 
PARICER (1855-1936), physician, was 
born at Guildford 17 April 1855, the elder 
son of William Walton Herringham, of 
Old Cleve, Somerset, then curate of St. 
Nicholas’s church, Guildford, and later pre- 
bendary of Wells Cathedral, by his wife, 
Matilda Anne, youngest daughter of 


Colonel John Boteler Parker, comman- 
dant, Woolwich. He was educated at 
W^inchester and at Keble College, Oxford, 
where he was an exhibitioner and obtained 
a second class in classical moderations 
(1875) and in litcrae humaniores (1877). In 
1931 he was elected an honorary fellow of 
his college. 

After leaving Oxford, Herringham was 
for a few months a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, but gave up. law for medicine when 
he entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
medical school in October 1877. He 
qualified M.R.C.S. in 1881, B.M. (Oxon.), 
and M.R.C.P. in 1882, and graduated 
D.M. (Oxon.) in 1888. He was elected 
F.R.C.P. in 1889. At St. Bartholomew’s 
he was Kirkes gold medallist and house- 
surgeon to (Sir) Thomas Smith [q.v.], and 
medical registrar and demonstrator of 
anatomy in 1883. Herringham was not 
appointed to the staff as assistant physi- 
cian until 1895. He was physician from 
1904 to 1919. He was also physician to 
the West London Hospital (1883-1893) 
and to the Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital (1888-1900), and then consulting 
physician. After qualification he was in 
private practice until the war of 1914-1918. 

In 1886 Herringham contributed to tlie 
Proceedings of the Royal Society (vol. xli) 
a paper entitled ‘The Minute Anatomy of 
the Brachial Plexus’ which was referred to 
with appreciation when in 1930 he re- 
ceived the second quinquennial award of 
the Osier bronze medal. In 1883 he suc- 
ceeded F. H. H. A. Mahomed [q.v.] of 
Guy’s Hospital as honorary secrctarj' of 
the British Medical Association’s organi- 
zation for the collective investigation of 
disease, and in 1884 brought out the 
second volume of the reports containing 
the analysis of the collected cases of acute 
pneumonia. In 1894 he published with 
(Sir) Archibald Garrod [q.v.] and W. .T. 
Gow A Handbook of Medical Pathology, for 
the Use of Students in the Museum of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Herringham’s special interest was in 
diseases of the kidney, and he published 
many papers on this subject in the Saint 
Bartholomczu's Hospital Reports and medical 
journals. In 1912 he vTOtc a monograph 
on diseases of the kidney which included 
chapters on renal disease in pregnancy by 
his colleague Herbert 'Williamson. At an 
informal meeting in May 1900, at Herring- 
ham’s house, (Sir) William Osier Jfi-v-l 
suggested the formation of an Association 
of Physicians of Great Britain and Ireland. 
TJiis association was formed a year later 
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and Herringham agreed to act as its 
honorary general secretary. The other and 
related project ■wliich was discussed at this 
meeting, attended by Garrod and (Sir) J. 
Rose Bradford [q.v.] as weU as by Osier, 
was the founding of the Quarterly Journal 
of Medicine, which is still the official 
journal of the Association of Physicians. 
Herringham was also active in the chief 
medical societies in London which became 
amalgamated into the Royal Society of 
Medicine in 1907. In 1929 he delivered 
the Harveian oration before the Royal 
College of Physicians without notes, a tour 
de force. This was published in the Lancet 
(1929, vol. ii), imder the title of ‘Circum- 
stances in the Life and Times of Wil- 
liam Harvey’ ; an extended version of this 
was printed in the Annals of Medical 
History (vol. iv, 1932), in which Herring- 
ham described his discovery of a hitherto 
tmknouTi portrait of Harvey. He was vice- 
chancellor of the university of London 
from 1912 to 1915, and was knighted in 
1914 for his services as honorary general 
secretary to the International Medical 
Congress held in 1913. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1914- 
1918 Herringham was lieutenant-colonel 
in command of the medical unit of the 
London University Officers Training Corps. 
As temporary colonel, Army Medical 
Service, he went to France as con- 
sulting physician to the forces overseas 
and attended Lord Roberts in his last ill- 
ness. He became attached to general 
headquarters, was made surgeon-general 
in 1917, and promoted- major-general in 
1918. He was appointed C.B. (mil.) in 
1915, and K.C.M.G. in 1919. Ilis book 
A Physician in France (1919) made a 
■wide public aware of the part played 
by the medical services in an army at 
war. He was one of the four sectional 
editors of the History of the Great War 
based on Official Documents. Medical 
Services (1922-1924). 

In 1918 Herringham unsuccessfully 
contested the London University seat as 
an independent. IVlien he resigned his 
post as physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in 1919 he became chairman of 
the reconstruction committee of the 
hospital, wliich was responsible for the 
creation of the posts of directors (sub- 
sequently professors) of medicine and 
surgery in the hospital. After Osier’s 
death in the same j'ear Herringham was 
offered in the following year (1920) the 
regius chair of medicine at Oxford in suc- 
cession to Osier, but he deelined as he felt 


that he was unsuited for the position. He 
was chairman of the General Nursing 
Council for England and Wales (1922- 
1926) and of the governors of the Old Vic 
(1921-1920). He was also chairman of the 
coimcil of Bedford College for Women. 
In 1909 he was made an honorary M.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Herringham married in 1880 Christiana 
Jane (died 1929), eldest daughter of 
Thomas Wdde Powell, stockbroker, of 
Piccard’s Rough, Guildford; she was an 
accomplished artist in tempera and water- 
colour, who translated the Book of the Art 
of Cennino Cennini (1899). They had two 
sons, the elder of whom died in childhood, 
and the younger was killed at Messines in 
1914. He died at Lymington, Hampsliire, 
23 April 1036. 

Herringham was a classical scholar and 
spoke French and Italian well. With his 
pointed beard and deep voice he was a 
formidable personality who made his mark 
on medicine principally as an organizer, 
administrator, and teacher. 

A portrait of Herringham by Sir 
William Rothenstein (1935) hangs in 
Keble College, Oxford. 

[British Medical Journal, 1930, vol. i, p. 915 
(portrait) and p. 965; Lancet, 1936, vol. i, 
p._ 1030 (portrait) ; Saint Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital Beporis, vol. Ixix, 1936 (bibliography and 
portrait).] Huen Cnnoc. 

HEWINS, WILLIAM ALBERT 
SAMUEL (1865-1931), political econo- 
mist, historian, and politician, was bom 
near Wolverhampton 11 May 1865, the 
second son of Samuel Hewins, a merchant 
in the iron trade, by his -^vife, Caroline 
Green, of Wednesfield. He was educated 
at Wolverhampton Grammar School, and 
obtained the Hatherton scholarship which 
enabled him to go to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he came under the influence 
of (Sir) C. H. Firth [q.v.]. Firth testified 
that the pupil soon outran the master in 
an understanding of the economic and 
social facts of the seventeenth century. 
He graduated -with a first class in mathe- 
matical moderations (1885) and a second 
class in the final mathematical school 
(1887). On lea\Tng Oxford he took a large 
part in university extension work. He 
lectured to working class audiences, 
mainly in the north of England, on trade 
unionism, factory legislation, and other 
economic and social questions. In 1895, 
at the in\’itation of Sidney Webb amongst 
others, he organized the London School of 
Economics, of which he was director until 
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1903, and saw it achieve much success. 
He was Tooke professor of economic 
science and statistics at ICing’s College, 
London (1897-1903), a member of the 
senate of London University (1900-1903), 
and he held the chair of modern economic 
history at that university (1902-1903). 

Unmoved by the Imowledge that other 
leading political economists of the day 
regarded his views as reactionary, Hewins 
welcomed in 1903 the invitation of Joseph 
Chamberlain [q.v.] to become secretary of 
the Tariff Commission, a body of repre- 
sentative industrialists who set themselves 
to work out Chamberlain’s policy of safe- 
guarding British industry and encouraging 
imperial economic unity. He held this post 
untU 1917 and was chairman from 1920 to 
1922. 

Noteworthy as were his qualities as an 
historian and a lecturer, Hewins found 
only a limited scope for them in political 
and parliamentary life. He fought three 
unsuccessful elections, at Sliipley (1910) ! 
and twee at Middleton (1910 and 1911), 
before being returned at a by-election in 
March 1912 as conservative member for 
Hereford City which he represented until 
1918. In parliament he became especially 
attached to Walter Long [q.v.] who was 
colonial secretary from 1910 to 1918, and 
from 1917 to 1919 Hervins took part in 
realizing a policy which had much in 
common with Chamberlain’s ideas. In 
1918 the Hereford City constituency was 
merged in the South Herefordshire divi- 
sion. Hervins was not invited to stand 
for the new division, and, despite three 
attempts (1922, 1923, and 1024) in the 
Swansea West constituency, he failed to 
be returned again to Westminster. 

In 1914 Hewins was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church and became one 
of the principal advisers of Cardinal 
Bourne [q.v.] in anything political con- 
cerning Roman Catholicism. He contri- 
buted copiously to current periodicals on 
economic and Empire matters, and -syrote 
many books, notable among them being 
Imperialism and its Probable Effects on the 
Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom 
(1901) and The Apologia of an Imperialist 
(1929). 

Hm\'ins married in 1892 Margaret, 
eldest daughter of James Slater, of Bescot 
Hall, Staffordshire, and had a son and 
two daughters. He died suddenly at his 
home in Chelsea 17 November 1931. 

\Thc Times, 18 November 1931 ; W. A. S. 
Hewins, The Apologia of an Imperialist, 2 
vols., 1929.] Pehcy Hunn. 


HICHENS, (^VILLIAM) LIONEL 
(1874-1940), man of business, was born at 
St. Leonard’s 1 May 1874, the younger and 
posthumous son of John Ley Hichens, of 
St. Ives, Cornwall, by his wife, Catherine 
Bacchus, of St. Leonard’s. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in literae 
humaniores. After some further study of 
languages in France and Germany, he 
became a master at Sherborne School, but 
abandoned that post in the ‘black week’ 
in December 1899 in order to volunteer 
for a cyclist section organized by the Inns 
of Court and attached to the City Imperial 
Volunteers. With that force he went out 
to South Africa, serving mainly ns a 
dispatch-rider on missions of risk and 
trust, until the entry of Lord Roberts into 
Pretoria in June 1900, when he retiuned 
to England. A chance visit to Egypt in 
the same year brought him into contact 
with Lord Cromer [q.v.], who appointed 
him to a post in the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance. In the following year he was 
invited to South Africa by Lord Milner 
[q.v.] who was forming his ‘kindergarten’ ^ 
for reconstruction work in the conquered 
colonies. Hichens was appointed town 
treasurer of Johannesburg and a year later 
colonial treasurer of the Transvaal. He 
earned much credit in both posts, to 
which was subsequently added that of 
treasurer of the inter-colonial council of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 
He retired from South Africa in 1907 _wlien 
responsible government was substituted 
for crown colony rule. 

After a short period of unemploj’ment 
broken by service as a member of the 
royal commission on decentralization m 
India in 1907 and then in 1909 as chair- 
man of a board of inquiry into the public 
service of Southern Rhodesia, Hichens 
became in 1910 chairman of the great 
shipbuilding firm of Cammell Laird & 
company which was on the point of 
closing. To this and other cognate business 
activities he gave the rest of bis life, re- 
building and completely reliabilitating the 
firm, of wliich he was still chairman at the 
time of his death thirty years later. As a 
captain of industry he made his mark verj' 
rapidly, serving as chairman of the Central 
Council of the Association of Controljcd 
Firms which co-ordinated the production 
of munitions in the war of 1914-1918 and 
also on a government mission to Canada 
where he assisted in the formation of the 
Imperial Munitions Board. The regard 
which he won thus early for breadth of 
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judgement, clear grasp of essentials, and 
capacity for handling men increased 
steadUy throughout his career ; and he was 
always particularly distinguished for his 
understanding of labour. 

The rare combination of vision, sym- 
pathy, and practical capacity which 
Hichens possessed was signally displayed 
in the many contributions which he made 
to public discussion of industrial problems 
in the period of reconstruction after the 
war of 1914—1918. He was a good speaker 
with a simple but incisive style, and was 
as much at home with working-class 
audiences as with those drawn from his 
own side of industry. His Watt anniver- 
sarj' lecture on Some Problems of Modem 
Industry (1918) created a ■wide stir at the 
time of its delivery earlier in that year; 
and that was but the first of many illumi- 
nating discourses on the relations between 
the state and industry, operatives and 
managers, capital and labour. He is 
indeed to be remembered as one of the 
pioneers who gave national thought a new 
direction at that critical time, insisting, in 
opposition to the growing materialism of 
the age, that ‘the industrial problem is 
primarily a moral one’ and setting in the 
conduct of his ov.Ti life and business a 
shining example of the Christian principles 
in which he believed. 

Hichcns married in 1919 Mary Her- 
mione, youngest daughter of General Sir 
Neville Gerald Lyttelton [q.v.]. He had 
three sons, the eldest of whom was killed 
in action during the first days of the land- 
ing in Normandy in 1944, and three 
daughters. Hichens was himself killed by 
a bomb which fell on Church House, 
Westminster, 14 October 1940. 

.[The Times, 17 October 1940 ; Round Table, 
December 1940 ; personal luiowledge.] 

Altrincham. 

HICKS, IITLLIAM JOYNSON-, first 
Viscount Brentford (1805-1932), 
statesman, bom in Canonbury 23 June 
1805, was the eldest son of Henry Hicks, 
merchant, later of Plaistow Hall, Kent, by 
his "wife, Harriett, daughter of William 
Watts, of Oadby, Leicestersliire. He ivas 
educated at Merchant Taylors School from 
1875 to 1881. In 1882 he was articled 
to a firm of London solicitors, and was 
admitted as a solicitor in 1887. Partly 
through the influence of his father, who 
for twenty-one years was a prominent 
member of the City common council, but 
mainlj' by his own industry and insistence 
on looking into things for himself, he 


acquired a considerable practice. He fore- 
saw the revolution which road motor 
traction, then becoming a commercial 
possibility, would bring about, and he 
collaborated with (Sir) Slontague Barlow 
in publisliing in 1906 The Law of Heavy 
and Light Mechanical Traction on High- 
ways in the United Kingdom. 

In 1894 Hicks made the acquaintance 
of Richard Hampson Joynson, of Bowdon, 
Cheshire, a Manchester silk-manufacturer, 
whose only child, Grace Lynn, he married 
in 1895. Next year Hicks added the sur- 
name of Joynson to his o-wn. He and his 
father-in-law had strong interests in 
common, both being conservative in 
politics and evangelical in religion. Hicks 
assisted Joynson in philanthropic work in 
Manchester, where he became weU knmvn. 
In 1906, after unsuccessfully contesting 
North Manchester in 1900, he stood for the 
North-West division, but was heavily 
defeated by Mr. Winston ChurcliiU. Two 
years later, however, at a by-election 
necessitated by Mr. ChurchUl’s appoint- 
ment as president of the Board of Trade, 
the result was reversed. It was during this 
contest that the nickname of ‘Jix’ was 
applied to him by one of his supporters, 
(Sir) Ian Malcolm. 

Joynson-Hicks lost his seat in the 
general election of January 1910 and in 
December was defeated at Sunderland 
but was returned unopposed for Brentford 
at a by-election in March 1911. In 1918 
he was returned for Tsvickenham, and held 
the seat until his elevation to the peerage 
in 1929. 

IVhen Joynson-Hicks re-entered parlia- 
ment in 1911 he showed improvement as 
a legislator and debater. He made use of 
his legal and technical knowledge of motor 
road traffic, of a'viation in its infancy, of 
the telephone, and Idndred subjects. In 
October 1912 he called attention to the 
inadequacy of the military air service, and 
Colonel J. E. B. Seely (later Lord Motti- 
stone), then secretary of state for ivar, 
subsequently admitted that his criticism 
had made a considerable contribution to 
the efficiency displayed by the Royal 
Flying Corps in the early days of the war 
of 1914—1918. During the war he became 
a prominent member of a group in parlia- 
ment which was interested in aviation, 
and in 1916 he published The Command of 
the Air. In 1919 he was created a baronet. 
At this time it seemed possible that his 
career was ended. He had a good position 
in the House and a secure seat, but he had 
never held office and the power of an old 
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antagonist, Lloyd George, seemed firmly 
established. In 1920 he visited India and 
the Sudan. While in India he went to 
Amritsar in order to make investigations 
into the shooting, and subsequently in the 
House defended the action of Brigadier 
R. E. H. Dyer [q.v.]. He also made a 
formidable attack upon the administra- 
tion of the secretary of state, E. S. Mon- 
tagu [q.v.], in February 1922. 

Although not a member of tlie govern- 
ment, Joynson-Hicks had a considerable 
following of private members in the con- 
servative party, and he certainly contri- 
buted to the overthrow of Lloyd George’s 
administration in October 1922 by his 
exposure of its increasing disregard of 
principle. He was now in rapid succession 
to fill important posts in the government, 
each of which enhanced his reputation. 
Bonar Law at once offered him the post of 
parliamentary secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. In March 1923 
he was transferred to the office of post- 
master and paymaster-general, and after 
Bonar Law’s resignation in May, his 
successor, Baldwin, made Joynson-Hicks 
financial secretary to the Treasury with 
the unusual addition of a seat in the 
Cabinet, being then sworn of the Privy j 
Council. Three months later he went to 
the Ministry of Health. j 

At the close of 1923 the conservative 
party went out of office, and on its return 
in 1924 Joynson-Hicks became home I 
secretary. His five years’ tenure was 
eventful. In May 1920 he had to deal with 
the General Strike : his success in doing so 
was largely achieved by intelligent anti- 
cipatorj*^ organization. For the police 
force he displayed singular devotion, and 
won its confidence in a remarkable degree. 
A year later he was responsible for the raid 
on Arcos Limited which resulted in the 
severance of diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain by the Soviet government, 
represented by that firm. 

Throughout his life Joynson-Hicks took 
a great interest in religious matters. He 
was a member of the Church Assembly and 
in 1921 became president of the National 
Church League. He took a prominent part 
in parliament in defeatingthe Prayer Book 
measure of 1927, and when the amended 
Deposited Book came before the House of 
Commons in June 1928, Joynson-Hicks 
again opposed it in an impressive .speech, 
and the bill was rejected by a larger 
majority. In May he had published The 
Prayer-Book Crisis. 

During the last year of liis term of office 


as home secretary Joynson-Hicks was 
largely concerned in passing the Shops Act 
of 1928 and the Summer Time Act of 1928. 
The former has been described as the 
shop-assistant’s charter. He was also pre- 
paring a factories bill for the amelioration 
of the conditions of the workers. But the 
general election of 1929 placed the laboiu- 
party in office, and Joynson-Hicks, who 
did not stand for parliament, was created 
Viscount Brentford, of Newick in Sussex. 
Five years at the Home Office with a 
working day of twelve or fifteen hours had 
seriously impaired his health. He died in 
London 8 June 1932. He had two sons 
and a daughter, and he was succeeded as 
second viscount by his elder son, Richard 
Cecil (born 1896). 

A portrait of Joynson-Hicks by Sir 
Arthiu: Cope, which was presented to him 
by the constabulary of the whole eountry 
on his retirement from the Home Office, 
hangs in Scotland Yard. 

[The Times, 9 June 1932; H. A. Taylor, 
Jix Viscount Brentford, 1933.] 

E. I. CAimviiE. 

HILL, Sir (EDWARD) MAURICE 
(1802-1934), judge, was born at Totten- 
ham 8 January 1802, the eldest of the five 
sons of the Johnsonian scholar G. Birkbeck 
N. Hill [q.v.], by liis wife, Annie, daughter 
of Edward Scott, of Beech Hill, Wigan. 
Maurice Hill’s sisters married Sir William 
Ashley and Charles George Crump [qq.v.]. 
He spent much of his childhood at Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham, where his father was 
headmaster of a sehool in wluch modern 
theories of education had been developed 
by his family. From Haileybury he went 
&s an exhibitioner to Balliol College; 
Oxford, and graduated with a first class in 
j classical moderations (1881) and in lilerac 
Jiumaniores (1884). In 1888 he was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple, took silk 
in 1910, and was elected a bencher of his 
Inn in 1917. 

At the bar Hill built up a solid practice 
in commercial law, and became a pro- 
minent export in all legal problems con- 
cerned with maritime matters. Apart 
from his work at the bar, he was keenly 
interested in politics and social reform. 
He was devoted to the liberal cause and 
often spoke at political meetings, but he 
never stood for parliament. 

In January 1917 Hill was appointed a 
judge of the Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty di%dsion of the High Court. Until 
ISIay 102.'> the division was manned by a 
president and one puisne judge. In 
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September 1918 the president, Sir Samuel 
Evans [q.v.], died. His successor, William 
Pickford, Lord Sterndale, "was president 
for only one year and was then succeeded 
by H. E. Duke, Lord Merrivale [qq.v.]. 
The result of these changes, coupled with 
the fact that the president’s time was much 
occupied Avith prize cases (which he alone 
heard) was that Hill spent nearly the 
whole of the first eight years of his judicial 
life trying Admiralty cases. This work 
increased enormously in consequence of 
the war. The novel conditions of na\’iga- 
tion in convoy, zigzagging without lights 
at full speed, and often in fog, combined 
to bring a constant stream of cases before 
the court. The right man is apt to appear 
when needed, and HUl certainly met, %vith 
complete satisfaction to all concerned, the 
need for a good Admiralty judge. The 
records in the Admiralty Registry indi- 
cate the amount of work done by him, 
often sitting on Saturdays. From 1917 to 
1924, inclusive, he tried 1,313 Admiralty 
causes, the peak year being 1920 when he 
disposed of 308. HUl only succeeded in 
keeping abreast of the list and in getting 
the ships’ witnesses away to sea as soon as 
possible by long hours of work after court. 
In 1923 an additional judge was appointed 
to the division to help Hill, whose health 
was breaking down under the continuous 
strain, but by that time the tide of Ad- 
miralty causes had begun to ebb. 

Perhaps the most important of Hill’s 
Admiralty judgements were those in 
wluch he dealt -vvith claims to immunity 
from legal process by state-o^vned ships. 
The anomalies of this kin d of claim were 
frequently pointed out by HUl. They have 
since been dealt with by an international 
convention, prepared in 1924 and re- 
examined in 1947. A significant stage in 
this department of maritime law was 
reached in England by the passage of the 
CrouTi Proceedings Act of 1947. 

Hill, before the outbreak of war in 1914, 
with the help of his brother, (Sir Arthur) 
Norman HUl, first baronet, an eminent 
legal adviser to the shipping community, 
drafted the legal forms necessary to put 
into effect a scheme of national insurance 
in time of war. This scheme did much to 
enable the mercantile marine to carry on 
its essential work after the outbreak of war. 

In his last years on the bench HiU had 
to try from time to time divorce and pro- 
bate cases. Although he brought to these 
cases the same liigh standard of care and 
impartiality, the divorce work was always 
distasteful to him. His sjunpathetic mind 


hated the cruelty, and his deep sense of 
decency revolted from the repulsive 
evidence in some of these eases. 

Before his appointment as a judge HUl 
did important work during the war as 
chairman of the Ship Licensing Com- 
mittee which led to the formation of the 
Ministry of Shipping. At the request of 
the government he ivrote a memorandum 
on the subject of freedom of the seas. This 
memorandum formed the basis of article 
297 of the Treaty of VersaUles, and the 
prineiple of equality of treatment of 
vessels of aU flags as outlined in the 
memorandum was afterwards embodied 
in the Maritime Ports Convention of 1923. 

HUl married in 1891 Susan EUen Berta, 
fourth daughter of George Burgess Had- 
wen, sUk-naUl owner, of Kebroyd, Halifax, 
and had two sons. The elder son, Mr. 
PhUip Maurice HUl, is general manager of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. In 1924 the death of Hill’s wife, 
and the prolonged strain of his judicial 
work, caused for a time a serious break- 
down in his health. In October 1930 he 
resigned from the bench, and he died at 
Wimbledon G Jime 1934. 

As a judge, HiU inspired confidence in 
aU who appeared before him. He brought 
to each case obvious ability, utter im- 
partiality, and a strenuous desire to be 
just. Although this desire may have 
seemed at the time to prolong the hearing 
when other cases were pressing, he never 
failed to be courteous and helpful to 
counsel or ■witness. In the result, HiU’s 
power of discernment of what was true and 
just nearly always enabled him to decide 
the case aright. 

In character Hill -was modest and 
peciUiarly free from any kind of vanity or 
self-seeking. He paid little attention to 
his personal appearance, and in court, as an 
aid to thought, usuaUy discarded his -vtig 
when the argiunent became interesting. 
He seemed 'to care for simple beauty 
almost as much as he cared for truth. It is 
not surprising that he won the respect and 
affection of aU who knew him. 

A portrait of Hill, by (Sir) Walter 
RusseU (1918), presented to him by the 
London and Liverpool War Risk Associa- 
tion, is in the possession of his elder son. 

[T/ie Times, 7, IG, 19, 28 June 1934; 
Admiralty Registry records ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

A. T. Bucknili.. 

HINKSON, KATHARINE (18G1- 
1931), better known as ILathauine 
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Tynan, poet and novelist, was bom in 
Dublin 23 January 1861, the fourth 
daughter of Andrew Cullen Tynan, by his 
wife, Elizabeth O’Reilly. Her father was 
a farmer who had purchased Whitehall, 
ClondaUdn, co. Dublin, formerly the 
property of J. P. Curran [q.v.] whose 
daughter Sarah had been betrothed to 
Robert Emmet [q.v.]. Amid such asso- 
ciations and in this beautiful scenery 
Katharine Tynan spent her early years, 
and with her dog, her sugar stick, and her 
book under her arm, she ‘learned all 
the mysteries of the fields’. She was a 
clever child, but her eyesight having been 
imperilled by an attack of measles, 
her school-days at the Sienna Convent, 
Drogheda, were curtailed. She grew up 
to be a woman fuU of gentle fun and 
sympathy, -with the graciousness that she 
would herself have attributed to her con- 
vent schooling, and wth an enchanting 
brogue. In her childhood she had heard 
talk about the Fenians : in her ’teens her 
father, a well-kno\vn nationalist, en- 
couraged her to listen to the conversation 
of his political friends ; in her girlhood she 
joined the Ladies’ Land League, but 
according to her o\vn statement that 
branch of the Irish movement did not 
greatly appeal to her, and, like her father, 
she supported Parnell both before and 
after the ‘split’. But her future lay in 
letters rather than in politics. In her 
’teens she was reading ‘everything’ from 
Rossetti and William Morris to Miss 
Braddon and Eugene Sue, and it was to 
her father that she showed her poems, and, 
when he had paid for the publication of 
her first book, Louise de la Vallidrc (1885), 
to him she brought tlie news of their 
success. This earned her the acquain- 
tance of Wilfred and Alice Mcynell [q.v.], 
of William and Christina Rossetti, of 
W. B. Yeats [qq.v.] and his family, of 
George Russell (AE) [q.v.], and of all the 
leaders of the Irish literary movement. 
From that time too, there began to flow a 
stream of more than a hundred novels by 
which she made a pleasant living, and at 
intervals she published collections of 
poems. During her married life and 
widowhood she wrote her autobiography 
in five volumes. Twenty-five Years: Remi- 
niscences (1913), The Middle Years (1910), 
The Years of the Shadow (1919), The 
Wandering Years (1922), and Memories 
(1924), which, witli the personal accounts 
of such figures as Parnell and Alice Mey- 
nell, gave her a claim to be considered a 
contemporary liistorian. 


In 1883 Katharine Tynan married 
Henry Albert Hinlrson, an open scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a barrister, and 
a -writer of novels. By him she had t-wo 
sons, who both held commissions in the 
British Army during the war of 1014-1918, 
and a daughter, the novelist Miss Pamela 
Hinkson. After her marriage her home 
was in England until her return to Ireland 
in 1916. Her husband was appointed a 
resident magistrate in county Mayo in 
1914, and when he died in 1919 she moved 
from place to place, living for a time on 
the continent and later partly in Ireland 
and partly in England. Of her work 
W. B. Yeats lyrote: ‘Mrs. Hinkson is 
happiest when she puts emotions that have 
the innocence of childhood into symbols 
and metaphors from the green world about 
her. She has ... a devout tenderness like 
that of St. Francis for weak instinctive 
things’, and in the prefaee to her Collected 
Poems (1930) George Russell (AE) de- 
scribed her as ‘happy in religion, friend- 
ship, children’, and ‘instantly kindling to 
beauty’. She died at Wimbledon 2 April 
1931. 

A portrait of Katharine Tynan by John 
Butler Yeats (1896) is in the Municipal 
Art Gallery, Dublin. 

[Katharine Tynan, Tiventy-five Years, 1013, 
The Middle Years, 1010, The Years of the 
Shadow, 1919, The Wandering Years, 1022, 
and Memories, 1024; Collected Poems, 1030; 
private information.] Svx.via Llf-ND. 

HOBDAY, Siu FREDERICK 
THOMAS GEORGE (1869-1939), 
veterinary surgeon, was born at Burton- 
on-Trent 4 November 1869, the eldest son 
of Thomas Hobday, a brewer’s manager 
for Messrs. Bass, by his wife; Mary New- 
bold. From Burton Grammar School he 
entered his uncle’s coal business. Dislik- 
ing office work he moved to Hanley for two 
years as an articled apprentice to Alfred 
Hodgkins, M.R.C.V.S. After three years 
(1888-1801) at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and a further year -vvith Hodgkins he 
graduated M.R.C.V.S. in 1892. He served 
six months as resident hospital surgeon 
before entering private practice^ with 
Arthur Blake, M.R.C.V.S., of Rcdhill. In 
October 1803 he returned to the Royal 
Veterinary College on appointment to a 
junior professorship witli charge of the 
out-patients’ department and tlic teaching 
of materia medica and hygiene. He took 
his F.R.C.V.S. in 1897 and was awarded 
the John Henry Steel medal in 1800. In 
llie same year he resigned his professorship 
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and joined Frank Ridler, M.R.C.V.S., in 
1900 in practice in Kensington. 

Hobday became a skilful surgeon, the 
craftsman rather than the reasoning 
diagnostician ; the busy clinic and operat- 
ing theatre rather than the library 
and classroom moulded him. Ambitious, 
energetic, restless, he spared neither him- 
self nor his assistants. He was urbane 
with clients and invariably courteous to 
students. He entered fully and generously 
into projects for the advancement of his 
profession. Among the more durable pro- 
ducts of his earlier work were the develop- 
ment and refinement of animal anaes- 
thesia, the surgery of the reproductive 
system, and the surgical technique for 
small animals. His operating theatre 
attracted fellow practitioners and visitors 
from abroad. He invited Professor Walter 
Long Williams, of Cornell University, 
U.S.A., to demonstrate modifications of 
Professor Karl Adolf Kurt Gunther’s 
plastic operation for the relief of ‘roaring’ 
in horses. In Hobday’s hands the opera- 
tion became so successful that the hunting 
world eventually applied the term ‘hob- 
dayed ’ to horses which had been relieved 
of the impediment to their breathing. His 
second conspicuous aptitude was his 
journalism, on which his restless energy 
was imprinted. He compiled or edited 
four useful text-books and wrote numerous 
articles for the professional press, particu- 
larly for the Veterinary Journal, of which 
he was editor from 1906 to 1939. Lacking 
the disposition for reflection and critical 
study, he acquired the habit of seeking 
ideas of more informed minds, especially 
of Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., his neighbour 
and friend of over forty years. 

In 1912 Hobday was gazetted honorary 
veterinary surgeon to Queen Alexandra; 
throughout his life he was retained in the 
royal appointment. On the outbreak of 
war in 1914 he joined the Army Veterinary 
Corps, and from 1915 to 1916 was in com- 
mand of No. 22 Veterinary Hospital in 
PVance with the rank of major. At the end 
of 1916 he took his hospital to Italy. For 
his services he was twice mentioned in 
dispatches and appointed C.M.G. (1918); 
he also received I^ench and Italian decora- 
tions. He retired from the army -nith the 
esteem of many influential veterinary 
surgeons of Allied countries; he was an 
honorary member of the veterinary asso- 
ciations of Paris, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United States of America. 
By maintaining his friendsliips abroad he 
was the most widely known and travelled 


British veterinary surgeon. Later he re- 
ceived the honorary doctorate of veteri- 
nary medicine from Zurich University 
(1933), the foreign associateship of the 
Veterinary Academy of France, and corre- 
sponding membership of the Academy of 
Medicine of Rumania (1936). 

In 1919 Hobday returned to his Ken- 
sington practice and numerous public 
activities. In appreciation of his work for 
the profession the Central Veterinary 
Society presented him with the Victory 
medal (1921), The idea of the unity of 
medicine as a biological study embracing 
men, animals, and plants had been fostered 
by several generations of discerning 
physicians and veterinary surgeons ; a 
further step was taken by the Royal 
Society of Medicine in establishing a 
section of comparative medicine (1922). 
For his vigorous support of the new 
foundation Hobday was elected president 
of the section (1924—1926) in succession to 
Sir T. Clifford AUbutt [q.v.] ; later for his 
work on behalf of medical and veterinarj' 
collaboration he was elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine 
(1937). He was prominent in the work of 
several animal welfare organizations, 
including the Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare, of which he was president 
(1927-1939), As an examiner for the 
Royal Ck)llege of Veterinary Surgeons for 
many years he was more effective than as 
a member of its council. In council he was 
amiable and avoided controversy ; he took 
a minor part in the affairs of education and 
professional ethics. He had a penchant for 
social gatherings; he enjoyed seeing and 
being seen by everyone. 

In 1927 the governors issued an appeal 
for £35,000 for the reconstruction of the 
Royal Veterinary College. Hobday, as 
chairman of the ad hoc committee, visited 
the continental centres of veterinary 
education and made up his mind that the 
college should be entirely rebuilt in a style 
worthy of the Empire. Within a few 
months his propaganda had attracted 
attention ; he dominated the appeal fund 
organization. At the height of his influence 
the governors appointed him in 1927 
principal of the college in succession to 
Sir John McFadyean, being thereby made 
responsible for the administration of the 
college, the professorship of surgery, and 
the appeal and planning for reconstruc- 
tion ; a burden too great for any one man. 
Hobday began his great task with enthu- 
siasm and remarkable energ 5 ’- ; in his inau- 
gural address he declared the governors’ 
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scheme inadequate and called for £230,000. 
By 1930 he had won; the appeal fimd 
totalled £285,000, the income and student 
entry had been more than doubled, the 
college staff had been enlarged, and the 
debt of 1027 had been cleared. In 1933 
he was knighted, but his path to \dctoiy 
was marred ■with inevitable omissions and 
he was overwhelmed by misfortune. 

In 1930 defects in the college admini- 
stration were alleged; the governors ap- 
pointed a committee of inquiry and, •with 
unfeeling prudence, called upon Hobdaj' 
to resign. Denied an opportimity of de- 
fending himself he refused to resign, 
whereupon the governors announced his 
resignation on the groimds of liis having 
passed the age limit. Villen reminded at 
a subsequent meeting that no age limit 
had been specified in the appointment of 
the principal, the governors ruled that 
Hobday’s salary would cease at the opening 
of the new buildings, until which date he 
would remain absent on leave. He was 
invited to the opening of the new buildings 
by the King and Queen in November 1937, 
and received their congratulations ; but he 
was a broken man. Disillusionment em- 
bittered his forced retirement ; resentment 
sapped his strength. He WTOtc his auto- 
biography (1938) but his joyousness had 
gone. He aged very rapidly and died at 
Droitwich 24 June 1939. 

Hobday married in 1895 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Evans, a farmer, and 
widow of William Chambers, of Brom- 
yard, Herefordshire, who practised veteri- 
nary surgery. They had a son and a 
daughter. 

A portrait of Hobday by Jolm Hassall 
hangs in the library of the Royal V^ctcri- 
nary College. 

[The Tim^, 20 June 1939; Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Fifty Years a Veterinary Surgeon, 
10.38; Veterimnj Journal, July 1939 (por- 
trait) ; Nature, 20 July 1039 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] T. Hum. 

HOBHOUSE, HENRY (1834-1937), 
pioneer in local government, was born at 
Hndspen House, near Castle Cary, Somer- 
set, 1 Jlarch 1854, the only son of Henrj' 
Ilobhouse, by his first wife, Charlotte 
Etruria, youngest daughter of .lames 
Talbot, third Lord Talbot do Malahidc 
On hLs father’s death in 1802 he became 
head of the younger branch of the Hob- 
house familj', which had been located at 
Hadspen House since 1785. He was a 
country squire with an inherited estate of 
about 2,500 acres. His father and grand- 


father before him had set conspicuous 
examples of duty and public spirit in tlie 
unpaid work of petty and quarter sessions ; 
and although he was not quite eight years 
old when his father died, the tradition was 
handed on to him by his uncle and 
guardian, Arthur (afterwards Lord Hob- 
house, q.v.), the well-kno-wn judge. He 
was also first cousin to L. T. Hobhousc 
[q.v.]. Educated at Eton and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, of wliich he was a scholar, 
he was awarded a second class in classical 
moderations (1873) and a first class in 
litcrac liumaniores (1875). In 1880 he was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
the same year was appointed a county 
magistrate: he practised as a parlia- 
mentary draftsman and counsel until 
1885. In 1884 he collaborated with Sir 
Robert Wright [q.v.] in An Outline of 
Local Government and Local Taxation in 
England and Wales, which remained a 
standard legal text-book for over half a 
century, its eighth main edition appearing 
in the year of liis death. 

In 1885 Hobhousc entered parliament 
for East Somerset as a liberal, and in 1880 
retained the seat as a liberal unionist. In 
the debates in 1888 on the county councils 
bill he was very influential. No member 
excelled him in direct knowledge of county 
administration, and the bill’s i)olicy — to 
transfer it from quarter sessions to elected 
county councils — ^3vas the one whicli he, 
unlike some rival specialists, entirely 
approved. MTien Lord Salisbury formed 
a coalition ministry 'witb the liberal union- 
ists in 1895, Hobhouse’s standing was high 
enough to warrant liis inclusion ; but his 
party’s eminent front-benchers were so 
disproportionate to its total membership, 
that no newer comer stood a chance. 
Repeatedly passed over in favour of 
conservatives, he • evinced no sourness, 
but concentrated increasingly on county 
questions. In 1902 he gave weighty sup- 
port to the Balfour educ.3tion bill, which 
he helped to shape. Its passage perhaps 
partly determined his acceptance in 1904 
of the chairmanship of the Somerset 
county council, a post wliich he filled with 
great distinction for twenty years. He 
took a leading part in forming in 1889 the 
County Councils’ Association, of which he 
was an original member and from 1914_to 
1920 chairman. He retired from parlia- 
ment in 1900, having been sworn of tlie 
Privj’ Council in 1902. 

Hobhousc was, in his day, the pattern of 
the public-spirited country gentleman. 
No aspect of local welfare escaped him. 
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but his favourite subjects -were education 
and agriculture. He started three secon- 
dary schools on private account, and after 
1902 was keenly interested in the foimda- 
tion of others by his county council. He 
was a member of the royal commission on 
secondary education (1894^1895), a 
notable governor and benefactor of the 
Bang’s School, Bruton, and very in- 
fluential in the conversion of 'University 
College, Bristol, into Bristol University of 
which (1909-1937) he was pro-chancellor 
and which conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. His interest in farming 
had many sides. He was chairman of the 
Cider Institute at Long Ashton, and raised 
a fund for it. At one time he was much 
concerned to combat the urban bias in 
rural education; but had only moderate 
success. He cared much for painting, 
architecture, scenery, and literature, and 
took to learning foreign languages in order 
to study their masterpieces in the original. 
He was a devoted churchman; an eccle- 
siastical commissioner from 1890 and a 
member of the Church Assembly from 
1920. He shot regularly, but not very 
weU ; he rode a good deal about his estate, 
but never hunted. 

Hobhouse was twice married: first, in 
1880 to Margaret Heyworth (died 1921), 
seventh daughter of Richard Potter, of 
Standish House, Gloucestersliire ; she was 
one of the weU-lcnown sisters who in- 
cluded !Mrs. Sidney Webb and Lady 
Courtney of Pemvith; secondly, in 1923 
to Anne Mackessack, elder daughter of 
William Grant, of Forres, Morayshire. 
By his first marriage he had four sons and 
three daughters; the youngest son was 
killed in the war of 1914—1918 and the 
youngest daughter died in infancy. He 
died at Hadspen House 25 Jxme 1937. 

There is a portrait of Hobhouse by HaU 
Neile (c. 1924) at Hadspen House. 

[The Times, 28 June 1937 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

R. C. K. Eksor. 

HOBSON, ERNEST -ViHLLIAM (185G- 
1933), mathematician, was bom at Derby 
27 October 1856, the eldest son of William 
Hobson, founder, editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Derbyshire Adverliser^ and a 
prominent figure in mimicipal affairs, by 
his wife, Josephine Atkinson. J. A. Hob- 
son [q.v.], the economist and publicist, was 
one of his brothers. His early education 
was obtained at Derby School. In 1871 
he was elected to a scholarship at what 
is now the Imperial College of Science, 
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South Kensington, and studied physics for 
a time in London under Frederick Guthrie 
[q.v.]; but, although a versatile student 
with many interests, he was always pri- 
marily a mathematician whose ambition 
directed him natarally towards Cam- 
bridge. In 1874 he obtained a scholarsliip 
at Christ’s College, and he remained a 
member of that foundation for the rest of 
bis life. 

Hobson was senior wrangler in January 
1878, and was elected a fellow of his college 
in the autumn of the same year. In 1883 
he was chosen as one of the first imiversity 
lecturers in mathematics, and in 1903 as 
Stokes lecturer, a position of particular 
distinction. In 1910 he succeeded Andrew 
Russell Forsyth as Sadleirian professor of 
pure matliematics, and he held this posi- 
tion until 1931, dying at Cambridge soon 
after his retirement, 18 April 1933. He 
had long been a couspicuous figure in the 
international world of science, and had 
received many honours, a Royal medal 
(1907) of the Royal Society, of which he 
had been elected a fellow in 1893, and the 
De Morgan medal (1920) of the London 
Mathematical Society, honorary degrees, 
and memberships of foreign academies. 

Hobson was for many years one of the 
first of English mathematicians, but bis 
career in the years following graduation 
was not particularly distinguished. He 
was a singular exception to the rule that 
mathematicians do their best work when 
they are young, and it was not until he 
was nearly forty that he published the 
first of the works upon which his reputa- 
tion rests. This, an elaborate memoir on 
‘spherical harmonics’ in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1890, is a classic in its field, and its pre- 
paration may well have occupied him for 
several years; but, whatever allowances 
arc made, his development as an original 
mathematician seems now to have been 
strangely slow. 

The slow pace of Hobson’s progress is 
no doubt largely explained by the Cam- 
bridge traditions of the time, the ex- 
travagant importance attached to position 
in the tripos, and the general indifference 
to research: it was one of Hobson’s great- 
est services to Cambridge later to help to 
break down these traditions. It was then 
quite usual even for the best of Cambridge 
mathematicians to act as private coaches 
for the tripos, and Hobson for many years 
expended much of his energy in tliis way. 
He was a good and successful coach, 
altliough less notorious tlian E, J. Routh 
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[q.v.] or Robert Rumsey Webb, and had 
one theatrical triumph, Miss Philippa 
Fawcett, who was placed ‘above the 
senior wrangler’ in 1890, being one of his 
pupils. John Maynard (aftenvards Lord) 
Keynes, was another. It was not until 
1903 that Hobson abandoned coacliing in 
order to win more leisure for research, and 
not until he was fifty that he developed 
fully what were to prove the dominant 
interests of his life. 

The modem theory of functions, as 
understood in Europe since the days of 
Riemann and Weierstrass, was hardly 
kno^vn in England before 1890. In parti- 
cular it was unknown to Cambridge 
mathematicians, dominated as they were 
by the algebraical traditions of Cayley and 
Sylvester and by the depressing shadow 
of the tripos. The first steps towards en- 
lightenment were taken by A. R. Fors3d;h, 
whose Theory of Functions of a Complex 
Variable, published in 1893, raised the 
first wave of interest in the subject. 
Forsyth, however, cared only for the 
‘complex’ theorj', and was in any case 
deficient in critical power; and the still 
more fundamental ‘real’ theory remained 
neglected. It was here that Hobson found 
the great opportunity of his life. 

Hobson’s Theory of Functions of a Real 
Variable was published in 1907, at first as 
a single volume. The modem theories of 
measure and integration, initiated in 
France bj' Bord and Lebesguc, were then 
still unfamiliar; and Hobson and William 
Henry Young (who never held a regular 
position in the university) were the first 
Cambridge mathematicians to grasp the 
significance of the new ideas. The subject 
expanded rapidly, and Hobson’s book, in 
its various editions, occupied him for 
twenty years. In its final form of 1920- 
1927 it fills two volumes and over 1,500 
pages, and the best tribute to the vitality 
of the subject and the author is that it is 
still possible to feel tliat many sections arc 
too short. It is a fine book, WTitten with 
full masterj' of a vast subject and %vith 
many important contributions of Hob- 
son’s own ; it probably ranks first among 
systematic treatises WTitten by moderii 
English mathematicians ; and if English 
mathematics lias now lost all its insularity, 
if these subjects, once neglected, arc now 
widely understood and admirably taught, 
it is to Hobson and Young that the credit 
is primarily due. 

Hobson wrote four other books. The 
most important is Spherical and Ellip- 
soidal Harmonics, published in 1931 : this. 


although it appeared so late, contains the 
substance of much of his early, work, and 
in particular of his memoir of 189C. His 
first book, A Treatise on Plane Trigono- 
metry (1891), is a ‘text-book’ of a much 
more elementary kind, although an im- 
portant one which has run through many 
editions. This was the first English book, 
apart from the Algebra of George Chrj'stal 
[q.v.], to give any serious account of the 
elements of ‘algebraical analysis ’. Squaring 
the Circle (1013), a reprint of six lectures 
given in that year, is a ‘popular’ book, 
agreeably wTitten and full of entertaining 
information, which inspires regret that 
Hobson did so little of this land of exposi- 
tion. Finally, in The Domain of Natural 
Science (1923), the Gifford lectures de- 
livered at Aberdeen in 1921-1922, Hobson 
appears as a philosopher. He was an 
intimate friend of James Ward [q.v.] and 
philosophy had ahvays been his strongest 
interest outside mathematics, so that his 
selection as lecturer was quite appropri- 
ate. The book itself, however, although 
competent and scholarly, is slightly dis- 
appointing, the position which he de- 
fends, a rather extreme and abstract 
form of the ‘descriptive’ view of natural 
science, being much more reasonable than 
exciting. 

Apart from his position ns a leading 
British mathematician, Hobson was a 
conspicuous and influential figure in 
Cambridge. He was proctor twice, scn’cd 
on the council of the senate and on 
important syndicates, and was a frequent 
speaker in senate-house discussions. He 
was, ns was to be c.xpcctcd of a man of 
his temperament and upbringing a ‘radi- 
cal’, ns radicalism was understood in uni- 
versity circles thirty years ago, who was 
usually to be found on the placet side 
— ^the controversy over women’s degrees 
was an exception ; and he was one of the 
leaders in the movement for the reform 
of the mathematical' tripos which re- 
sulted in 1010 in the abolition of the order 
of merit. 

Hobson married in 1882 Selina Ro.sa, 
daughter of Rudolf Knilsli, a merchant, 
of Glarus, Switzerland, and had four 
sous, of whom one predeceased him, A 
portrait of him by Kenneth Green (1925) 
hangs in the combination room of Christ’s 
College. 

[The Times, 19 April 19.33 ; Oliiluary Notices 
of /•’'ellenos of the Royal Society, No. 3, December 
1934 (jiortniit) ; Journal of the Ixintlon Mathe- 
matical Society, vol. ix, 1934 ; private informa- 
tion; personal Imowlcdgc.] O. H. IlAnny. 
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HOBSON, JOHN ATKINSON (1858- 
1940), economist and publicist, was born 
at Derby G July 1858, the second son of 
WiUiam Hobson, founder, editor, and part- 
proprietor of the Derbyshire Advertiser, by 
his wife, Josephine Atkinson. The mathe- 
matician E. IV. Hobson [q.v.] was his 
elder brother. He was educated at Derby 
School and at Lincoln College, Oxford, of 
which latter he was a scholar. From 1880 
to 1887 he held posts as classical master 
in schools at Faversham and Exeter, and 
from 1887 to 1897 was a imiversity exten- 
sion lecturer for Oxford and London. He 
paid a series of long visits to the United 
States of America and Canada, and spent, 
at the request of the Manchester Guardian, 
some months in South Africa on the eve 
of the war of 1899-1902. His main 
energies were devoted, however, to eco- 
nomic and social studies, on wliieh he 
published some thirty-five works, as well 
as numerous pamphlets and articles. He 
married in 1885 Florence, daughter of 
Jonathan Edgar, attorney, of New Jer- 
sey, and had a son and a daughter. He 
died at his home at Hampstead 1 April 
1940. 

Hobson’s work as an economist was 
done at a time when the scope of the 
science was in process of enlargement, 
while its methods were being modified by 
the progress of realistic investigations into 
economic and social life. It is as an acute 
and original tliinker, who made important 
contributions to both changes, that he will 
principally be remembered. He had been 
influenced by Ruskin, on whose social 
teaching he published a study {John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer, 1898). As ex- 
plained in two of his later books. Work 
and Wealth: a Human Valuation (1914) 
and Wealth and Life; A Study in Values 
(1929), he approached economies as a 
humanist, but a humanist with an unusual 
power of logical analysis, and also wth 
a firm grasp of a wide range of economic 
facts. From the beginning, he struck out 
on lines of his o^vn. The theory of under- 
consumption formulated in The Physio- 
logy of Industry (1889), in wliich he col- 
laborated with A. F. Mummery [q.v.], and 
developed in his subsequent works, as- 
serted that economic health requires the 
maintenance of a correct balance between 
expenditure on consumption and on capi- 
tal-goods, and saw the principal cause of 
unemployment in a tendency to over- 
sa\'ing on the part of a -wealthy minority, 
which was the inevitable consequence of 
extreme inequality in the distribution of 


income. “When first advanced, the doc- 
trine did not find favour with his fellow 
economists. The London University Ex- 
tension Board, with surprising fatuity 
refused to allow Hobson to lecture for it 
on political economy, and, to the discredit 
of English miiversities, he was never 
offered an academic post. Later work on 
trade depressions, however, reached con- 
clusions which had an affinity -with those 
suggested by him, and he lived to read the 
handsome tribute to his work as an intel- 
lectual pioneer paid by John Maynard 
(afterwards Lord) Keynes in The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(1930). Hobson’s next important book. 
The Evolution of Modem Capitalism; a 
Study of Machine Production (1894), 
attacked the subject of industrial organi- 
zation from a different angle. Offering an 
analytical account of -the creation by 
modem macliine industry of a proletariat 
divorced from control of the conditions on 
which its livelihood and welfare depend, 
and of the concentration of power in the 
hands of an oligarchy of capitalist entre- 
preneurs, it remains an indispensable intro- 
duction to nineteenth-century economic 
liistory. It was followed, after the appear- 
ance of The Economics of Distribution 
(1900) and several smaller works, by two 
I books which reveal Hobson’s originality 
and symthetic power at their best. Im- 
perialism; a Study (1902, 8rd, revised ed. 
1938) traces the drive for imperial expan- 
sion to the search for new markets and 
opportunities for investment on the part 
of w’ealth which, owing to the poverty of 
large sections of the population in capi- 
talist countries, could not find profitable 
openings at home. The Industrial System: 
an Inquiry into Earned and Unearned In- 
come (1909) found the principal source of 
inequality in surpluses accruing, after the 
necessary costs of production had been 
met, to the classes owning capital and 
land, or enjoying special educational and 
other advantages. The remedies pre- 
scribed in that book and in some of the 
author’s later writings, such as Democracy 
after the War (1917), Taxation in the New 
State (1919), and The Economics of Unem- 
ployment (1922), include steeply gradu- 
ated taxation, the extension of the social 
services, and the nationalization of mono- 
polies. 

Although, as an economist, Hobson for 
long -travelled almost alone, he was far 
from being a recluse. He was keenly in- 
terested in public affairs ; and hE migra- 
tion to London was a turning-point in his 
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caTcei. It introduced liiin to a group of 
thinkers and reformers who were preach- 
ing a modernized liberalism, and gave him 
an opportunity, which he was quick to 
seize, of promoting the causes which com- 
manded Ids allegiance. The Progressive 
Rcroiav, in which he was associated with 
Ramsay MacDonald [q.v.] from 1896 to 
1898, had a brief and troubled life; but 
the Nation supplied him with the platform 
which he required. The circle which its 
editor H. W. Massingham [q.v.] gathered 
about him included L. T. Hobhouse [q.v.], 
Henry Woodd Nevinson, air. Jolm Law- 
rence Le Breton Hammond, C. F. G. | 
aiasterman [q.v.], and other well-lmown 
names. Some of tliem were Hobson’s inti- 
mate friends; and from 1900 to 1920 
much of his VTiting, not only on current 
politics, but on sociological subjects, was 
first published in the Nation. He was a 
vigorous opponent of the South African 
war ; scrv’cd on the Biyce committee 
which prepared a scheme for a League of 
Nations; helped to found the Union of 
Democratic Control; and published, in 
addition to his earlier study of imperial- 
ism, The War in South Africa; its Causes 
and Effects (1900); The Psychology of 
Jingoism (1901); Towards International 
Government (1915); and Richard Cobden, 
The International Man (1919). In addition 
to his books and articles, he found time 
for lecturing. Himself a convinced, tliough 
tolerant and undogmatic, rationalist, hej 
was strongly attracted by the Etliicalj 
Movement. Tlic addresses which for many 
years he delivered to South Place Ethical 
Society made a deep impression upon all 
who heard them. 

Setting a high value on ‘free and frag- 
mentarj' intercourse ... as a mode for tiie 
discovery and communication of truth’, 
Hobson did not regard such activities as 
an impediment to his austcrer studies, but 
ns an assistance to them. It is, however, 
through his books that his widest and 
most enduring influence has been exer- 
cised. The best introduction to his work 
as a whole is to be found in two of liis 
later volumes, Free-Thought in the Social 
Sciences (1920) and the autobiographical 
Confessions of an Economic Heretic (1938). 
MTiilc he made original and fruitful con- 
tributions to economic thought, his ap- 
proach to the problems of society was that 
of a sociologist rather tlian an economic 
theorist. He refused to treat ethics, poli- 
tics, and economics in isolation from each 
other, and his best work was done in the 
border region where studies, convention- 


ally separated, intersect. Acutely con- 
; scious as he '^vas of the tricks pl.ayed by 
I interest on reason, he rejected, as warped 
by an unconscious class-bias, both the 
j individualist economics of Ids youth and 
the proletarian economics which attacked 

1 them. His own version of socialism drew 
> distinction between standardized in- 
dustries, which could appropriately be 
nationalized, and those in wldeh personal 
taste and sWll play an important part. 
It proposed to secure the advantages of 
collective ownership where, as in the case 
of monopolies, that policy would best 
serve the public interest, while preserving 
a large field for individual initiative and 
ingenuity in meeting the demand for 
qualitative production. 

[Manchester Guardian and The Times, 

2 April 1040; Derbyshire Advertiser, 5 April 
1940; J. A. Ilobson, Confessions of an Eco- 
nomic Heretic, 1038 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. H. Tawnuy. 

HOCiaNG, SILAS KITTO (1850- 
1935), novelist and preacher, was born at 
St. Stephen in Brannel, Cornwall, 24 
March 1850, the tldrd son of James 
Hoclcing, part owner of a tin-mine, by his 
wife, Elizabeth ICitto, who was related to 
Jolm Kitto, author of The Pictorial Bible 
[q.v.]. Tlirough his mother he came of 
one of the oldest Cornish families. Edu- 
cated privately and perhaps elsewhere, 
he intended to be a mine surveyor, but in 
1809 was accepted as a candidate for the 
ministry of the United Methodist Free 
Church, and was ordained in 1870. He 
held pastorates at Pontj7)Ool, Spalding, 
Liverpool, and Manchester before going, 
in 1883, to Duke Street, Southport, where, 
during the next thirteen years, he preached 
to crowded congregations. 

Hocking resigned from the ministry' in 
1800 in order to devote himself to writing, 
liberal politics (he unsuccessfully con- 
tested the Aylesbury division of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1900 and Coventry in January' 
1910),lecturing,nnd journalism. He WTOtc 
his first book, Alec Green, at Liverpool in 
1878, and a year later Her Benny, a tale 
iof the Liverpool streets, for children, the 
coi)yright of which he sold for £20. It was 
translated into many languages and over 
a million copies were .sold. In all, he wrote 
fifty books, including his reminiscences, 
My Booh of Memory (1023), and at one 
time was said to be the best-selling English 
novelist. In 1894 he became editor of the 
Family Circle, and two years Inter estab- 
lished, wiUi Frederick Anthony Atkins, 
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the Temple Magazine, a sixpenny illus- 
trated monthly j ournal for Simday reading. 

Hocking married in 1876 Esther May 
(died 1940), youngest daughter of Richard 
Lloyd, of Liverpool, and had a son and 
two daughters. He died at Highgate 15 
September 1935. The secret of his success 
was that ‘he wrote of what he knew for 
people he understood’. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman said that he had ‘done 
more in providing healthy fiction for the 
yoimg people of this country than any 
other man’. A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair 14 November 1906. 

His brother JOSEPH HOCIONG (1860- 
1937), novelist and preacher, the youngest 
son of James Hocking, was born at St. 
Stephen in Brannel 7 November 1860. 
‘My earliest recollections’, he wrote, ‘are 
of sitting in the old chimney corner, with 
a log on the fire, and my mother telling 
me ancient Cornish stories of wizards, 
wreckers, ghosts, and haunted houses.’ He 
was educated privately and perhaps else- 
where, also at Crescent Range Theological 
College, Jlanchester, where he was first in 
his year, winning the Cuthbertson prize, 
and the Owens College, Manchester. He 
had read almost all Scott’s works before he 
was twelve, and would walk twelve miles 
through the Cornish lanes to buy a cheap 
reprint of the classics. At the age of thir- 
teen he wrote his first novel, wliich, he 
said, ‘was not a success’. At sixteen he 
began to study land survejdng, but after 
four years felt a call to the ministry of the 
United Methodist Free Church, and was 
ordained in 1884. In 1887 he travelled 
extensively in the Middle East, and on his 
return became minister of Woodford Green 
Union church inEssex. He resigned in 1910. 

Jabez Easterbrook, the first of Hocking’s 
fiftj'-three published books, appeared in 
1891. Several came out serially in the 
British Weekly and other journals. He 
regarded fiction as an effective medium 
for conveying religious ideas to a popular 
public. His tales, sometimes set in the ] 
Cornwall of his childhood, were com- 
petently written, didactic, and make a 
good use of suspense. Perhaps the most 
successful were The Woman of Babylon 
(1900), The Trampled Cross (1907), and 
The God That Anszccrs by Fire (1930). In 
1887 he married Annie, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Bro^vn, J.P., F.C.S., and had a 
son, who was killed on active service in 
1918, and four daughters. He died at 
Perranporth, Cornwall, 4 March 1937. 

[T/ic Times, 1C September 1935 and 5 March 
1937; S. K. Hocking, My Book of Memory, 
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1923 ; Methodist Recorder, 19 September 1935 ; 
Til-Bits, 5 January 1909 ; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1899 ; private information.] ' 

R. G. Burxett. 

HODGE, JOHN (1855-1937), labour 
leader, was bom at Muirldrk, Ayrshire, 
29 October 1855, the eldest son of William 
Hodge, a puddler, by his wife, Marian 
Henderson, who came from Dumfriesshire. 
In his fifth year he attended the school 
attached to the ironworks at Motherwell, 
where his father then laboured. After a 
strike in 1865 the father was victimized, 
aud the family moving to Glasgow for a 
year, John was transferred for a short time 
to Hutcheson’s Boys’ Grammar School. 
Later, after returning to Motherwell, he 
passed an examination for a position as 
pupil teacher, but was disqualified as he 
was imder thirteen. In 1868 he entered 
a solicitor’s office at Hamilton where he 
earned £10 a year and gathered some 
smattering of Scottish law. After a turn 
at puddling at Parkhead ironworks, Glas- 
gow, in addition to ventures in the grocery 
and provision trades, he was engaged as 
a stocktaker by the firm of David Colville 
& Sons, iron and steel makers, of Mother- 
well. But he quarrelled with one of the 
partners, and attracted by the high wages 
reputed to be earned by steel melters, he 
then got work as third hand at Blochaim 
steelworks, Glasgow, and while there, on 
account of his knowledge and skill, was 
invited to retirni to Colville’s. 

A demand bj' Colville’s for a 20 per 
cent, reduction in wages and the dismissal 
of one in three men in the works led in 
November 1885 to a strike, which col- 
lapsed in a week, but gave rise to the 
formation in the following year of the 
British Steel Smelters’ Association with 
Hodge as unpaid secretary and his wife 
as unpaid assistant. Within six months 
I practically every steel smelter in Scotland 
had been enrolled. Smelters worked up to 
seventy hours a week under a system by 
which contractors received from £40 to 
£50 a week and the men 8s. 6Jd. down to 
5s. 9d. a shift of twelve hours. Sound 
organization and patient argument led to 
the substitution of ‘pajmcnt by results’, 
with the selling price of metal as a basis ; 
and the conversion of twelve hours to 
three shifts of eight hoius. Success in 
Scotland was followed bj^ similar achieve- 
ment south of the Border and particularly 
among the tinplate workers in South 
Wales. 

Hodge held firmly to the principles 
of conciliation and arbitration. As the 
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association grew in strength, and, absorb- 
ing other organizations, moved from Glas- 
gow to Manchester and then to London, 
Hodge left his mark on those cities. In Glas- 
gow he engaged in a successful campaign 
for bringing the city tramways under 
municipal control, and as president of the 
Glasgow trades council he presided over 
the 'Prades Union Congress in 1892; in 
Manchester he ser\'cd on the city council, 
and in London he was appointed president 
of the British Iron, Steel, and Ivindred 
Trades Federation, for the administration 
of friendly benefits, and of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation which dealt 
with trade negotiations and legal ques- 
tions ; and he was president of both until 
he retired from them in 1931. 

Greatly influenced by Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty, Hodge became im- 
bued with the socialist ideas which J. Keir 
Hardie [q.v.] was promulgating, and he 
led his association in the formation of the 
labour party, serving on its national com- 
mittee from 1900 to 1915. He stood un- 
successfully for Gower (1900) and Preston 
(a by-clcction, 1903), but, ivinning Gorton 
in 1900, he was an original member of the 
parliamentary labour party, and held this 
scat continuously until 1023. During the 
war of 1914—1018 he was the first minister 
of labour (1910-1017) and subsequently 
(1017-1919) minister of pensions in Lloyd 
George’s coalition government. The pre- 
sent status of the Ministry of Labour owes 
much to his determination, and his sym- 
pathetic administration of the Ministry of 
Pensions marked a great advance in the 
treatment of service men and tlicir depen- 
dants. He was sworn of the Privy Council 
in 1017. 

When the General Strike in support of 
the miners took place in May 1020 Hodge 
was strongly opposed to the association 
taking part. The association suffered in 
finance and membership, and when meet- 
ing the iron and steel trades employers 
aftcr-ivards it required all Hodge’s tact to 
secure reconciliation and the resumption 
of the broken agreements ; but he went so 
far as to diagnose the strike as ‘a great 
moral gesture, a great moral uplift for the 
purpose of helping the miners whom they 
believed were being ground down to con- 
ditions little better than slavery’. 

Ilodgc’s gifts were a native canniness, 
a wide knowledge of the trade, an acquain- 
tance ■with men and affairs gained by visits 
to the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the con- 
tinent, as svcll as at home ; together with a 


forthrightness mingled with good-natured 
humour. He was a constitutionalist, look- 
ing for his socialist ideals to be achieved 
by education and legislation, and anxious 
always that the agreements to which he 
put his hand should be honoured by all 
concerned. 

Hodge married in 1885 Mary Lambic 
(died 1931), daughter of James Forsj'th, 
of Lanark: he had first met her in 1877, 
and by her he had four daughters. He 
died at his home at Bexliill-on-Sea 10 
August 1937. 

[The Times, 11 August 1037 ; .Tolin Hodge, 
Worhnan's Cottage to Windsor Castle, 1031 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. S. Middleton. 

HOLLAND, Sm SYDNEY GEORGE, 
third baronet, and second Viscount 
ICnutsfoud (1855-1031), hospital admini- 
strator and reformer, was born in London 
19 March 1855, the elder of the twin sons 
of H. T. Holland (afterwards second 
baronet and first Viscount Knutsford, 
q.v.), and grandson of Sir Henry Holland, 
the physician [q.v,]. His mother, who died 
shortly after gi\'ing birth to the twins, was 
Elizabeth Margaret, elder daughter of 
Nathaniel Hibbcrt, of Munden, Hertford- 
shire, and a granddaughter of Sydney 
Smith. All through life the twins, Sydney 
and Arthur, were devoted and for long 
hard to tell apart. In 1858 their father 
remarried •with Margaret Jean, cider 
daughter of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, sister of 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan [qq.v.], and niece of 
Lord Mnc.aulny. She -ivas a good mother 
I to the twins, but their unconventional and 
even prodigal outlook •was not learned at 
I her knee. Their father, who was a busy 
la'wycr and later statesman, ivas not able 
to sec much of them, and they p.'isscd 
their summer holidays with their grand- 
mother Mrs. Hibbcrt or at Knutsford •with 
their great-aunts Mary and Lucy Holland, 
the prototypes of the ladies in Craujord. 
Sydney was sent to Wellington, where he 
came under the influence of the future 
historian Osmund Aity^, who opened the 
boy’s mind and humanized his outlook, 
turning his thoughts to social scn'icc. His 
father designed him for tlic army, but his 
educational standard proved too low for 
Woolwich. He fell back on the bar, to 
please his father, and in 1873 went up to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he made 
scores of friends, and spent his days in 
debates and rowing and swimming, in 
vrhich last he became an expert. After 
leaving Cambridge in 1870 he rend for the 
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bar and ■was called by the Inner Temple 
in 1879. He then entered the chambers of 
George Baugh AUen, a -well-known special 
pleader of the day. He began now to 
interest himself in boys’ clubs, did some 
competitive swimming, and learned con- 
juring from professionals. He achieved 
moderate success in the crhninal courts 
and later at the parliamentary bar, but 
a flair for business and a caU to social 
service decided, and di-vided, his life’s 
acti-vities. In the cause of temperance, he 
helped to launch a scheme of coffee taverns. 
In 1882 he inherited a house and com- 
petence, and in 1883 married Lady Mary 
(died 1947), fourth and youngest daughter 
and tenth child of Bertram Ashbumhara, 
fourth Earl of Ashbumham (born 1797). I 

Holland’s name now began to be kno-wn 
through letters to the press and pamphlets 
on many social questions. In 1888 he was 
elected a director of the East and West 
India Dock Company, and in the dockers’ 
strike of 1889 he took a leading part in 
voicing the employers’ case, in wliich The 
Times and even John Bums acknowledged 
his fairmindedness. His interest in the 
dock labourers led him to ■visit them at 
the Poplar Hospital and thus launched him 
■without previous experience into hospital 
management, but he never feared respon- 
sibility and was always at war nith apathy 
and incompetence. As a dock company 
director and chairman of Poplar Hospital 
(1891) at critical junctures he quickly put 
both concerns on their feet again. In four 
and a half years he raised enough money 
to make the Poplar Hospital one of the 
best of the smaller London hospitals. 

In 1896, at the suggestion of ^liss Eva 
Luckes, matron of the London Hospital, 
Holland applied -to be put on the com- 
mittee and in the same year he was elected 
chairman and so continued imtil his death 
which took place in the hospital 27 July 
1931. His fame rests on those thirty-live 
yea-rs. An obituary notice in The Times 
asserted ‘He was much more than “the 
Prince of Beggars” who raised £5,000,000 
for the “London”. He was practically the 
founder of modem hospital efiiciency. He 
raised the whole standard of nursing and 
hospital work from a very low to a ve:^ 
high level’ ; while a leading article said 
‘He gave his whole life to that work, and 
not his life only ; his enthusiasm also, tlmt 
rare and splendid gift of friendship which 
was as spontaneous and as simple as it 
was irresistible. . . . He gave much more 
than he took from others. ... He spent 
the money so that every penny bought the 


utmost possible benefit for his beloved 
patients. . . . The London Hospital ... is 
the everlasting memorial to a great orga- 
nizer and a great man.’ Holland was no 
sentimentalist although he knew how to 
play on the emotions. Publicity was his 
first weapon. He did not despise ‘stunts’. 
His resource was remarkable. He was a 
great showman, a telling and touching 
speaker, and, -with the actor’s arts, a 
notable broadcaster. 

Lord ICnutsford, as he became on suc- 
ceeding his father in 1914, loved the good 
things of life, spent royally his City income 
on grouse-moors and forests, and made a 
pleasant home for his family at Knees- 
worth HaU, near Royston. His family life 
and friendships alike were ideally happy. 
He was survived by his ■wife and their two 
daughters. He ■wrote innumerable articles 
and letters -to the press and was himself 
a constant subject for press ‘stories’. In 
1926 he published an autobiography, In 
Black and White, which had a popular 
success. 

Lord Knutsford was succeeded as fourth 
baronet and third Viscount Knutsford by 
his twin-brother, Arthur Henrj' HoUand- 
Hibbert (1855-1935). 

A portrait of Lord ICnutsford by 
Oswald Birley hangs in the London 
Hospital, A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 25 August 1904. 

{The Times, 28 July 1931 ; J. Gore, Sydney 
Holland, Lord Knutsford, 1936 ; N. Langton, 
The Prince of Beggars, 1921 ; Lord Knutsford, 
In Black and White, 1926 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] John Gore. 

HOLMES, Sir CHARLES JOHN 
(1868-1936), landscape painter and art 
critic, was bom at Preston 11 November 
1868, the elder son of Charles Ri-vington 
Holmes, -vicar of St. Michael’s church, 
Bromley-by-Bow, later -vicar of Stratton, 
Com-wall, by his -wife, Mary Susan, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Briggs Dickson, solici- 
tor, of Preston. He was grandson of the 
antiquary John Holmes [q.v.] and nephew 
of Sir Richard Holmes [q.v.], librarian at 
Windsor Castle. After early schooling at 
St. Edm-und’s, Canterbury, Holmes went 
as a scholar to Eton in 1883, and as an 
exhibitioner to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1887. Prom 1889 -to 1903 he worked in 
London as publisher’s and printer’s assis- 
tant; -with his cousin, Francis Ri-vington; 
at the Ballantyne Press ; -with John Gum- 
ming Nimmo; and Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon [qq.v.] at the Vale Press. 
For some years he had been teaching 
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liimself to draw ; now direction was given 
to liis efforts by Ricketts, and he was made 
to ctcli by William Strang[q.v.]. Laurence 
Binyon prompted his first essay in art 
criticism — ‘HJrosliige’ published in the 
Dome for September 1897. Other early 
publieitions, Hokusai (1899), Constable 
(1901), and art journalism in the Realm 
and Athenaeum, culminated in the major 
book, Constable and his Influence on Land- 
scape Painting (1902), which is still the 
most authoritative work on that artist. In 
1900, as landscape painter himself. Holmes 
began exhibiting with the New English 
Art Club. 

In 100.3 Holmes became co-editor, with 
Robert Dell, of the newly established Bur- 
lington Magazine-, he resigned in 1909. In 
1904 he was eleeted Slade professor of fine 
art at Oxford and he so continued until 
1910. Some of his Slade lectures arc the 
basis of Notes on the Science of Picture- 
Making (1900) and Notes on the Art of 
Rembrandt (1911). His standing as a 
painter was recognized in 1005, when, 
together with J. S. Sargent [q.v.], he was 
elected a member of the New English Art 
Club. The only other London art society 
which he joined was the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, of which he 
was elected an associate in 1024 and a 
member in 1029. His paintings of moun- 
tain scenes and industrial subjects belong 
to no school or movement but his own. 
Tlicy were inspired by strong personal 
emotion, but in execution disciplined by 
constant nnal 3 'sis of the methods of liis 
predecessors, ISuropean and oriental. 

On the retirement of (Sir) Lionel Cust 
[q.v.] in 1909 Holmes becJimc director of 
the National Portrait Gallery. His prime 
concerns were remodelling and rearrang- 
ing the exhibition rooms, and starting a 
national photographic record. In 1910 he 
was appointed director of the National 
Gallcrj', in succession to Sir Charles 
Holroyd [q.v.]. The constitution of the 
gallerj’ was still a vexed question. Alter- 
native solutions were to give the director 
unfettered responsibility for the purchase 
of pictures, subject to Treasurj' control ; 
or but one vote on a board of man}’ ama- 
teurs. The second policj’ was in favour. 
The new director was Imrdl}' supple enough 
gladly to subordinate what he regarded ns 
n trust of scholarship to the prejudice or 
taste of less exacting standards. Mean- 
while his cxjiericnce ns critic, adminis- 
trator, and publisher was focused on 
familiarizing the public with the eontents 
and significanoe of the NnUonal Gallery. 


Photograph and publications departments 
were organized. Holmes personallj’ con- 
tributing the admirable Illustrated Guide 
to the National Galleni (1921) and Old 
Masters and Modern Art in the National 
Gallcrij (3 vols., 1923-1927). He was 
knighted in 1 921 and appointed K.C.V.O. 
in 1928, the j’ear in whieh he retired from 
the directorship of the National Gallcrj’, 
continuing to write and paint. His last 
book was his autobiogriiphy. Self and 
Partners (1930). He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Cambridge 
and Leeds, and was elected an honorarj’ 
fellow of Brasenose College in 1931. He 
died in London 7 December 1930. In 1903 
he married his cousin Florence Mary Hill, 
a riolinist and composer, only daughter 
of Charles Robert Rirington, solicitor, of 
London ; there were two sons of the 
marriage. 

Holmes’s achievement as a writer, and 
the distinction of his art, arc due to un- 
usual integration of theory and practice. 
He learnt to draw and paint through un- 
remitting experiment and analj'sis of the 
old masters. His painter’s insight gave 
him special grasp of those masters’ prob- 
lems and their ways of solving them. 
Other writings of his, Leonardo da Vinci 
(Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
ix, 1919); Ati Introduction to Italian 
Painting (1929); and A Grammar of the 
Arts (1931) arc vital because of their lucid, 
concrete explanation of the great artists’ 
thought and practice. Works by Holmes 
are in many public collections, including 
the Tate Gallery, British liluseum, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Ashmolcan Museum, and the 
galleries of Manchester, Adelaide, .Johan- 
nesburg, Melbourne, and Sydnej'. 

[Sir C. J. Holmes, Self and Partners, 1930; 
The Water-Colours cif C. J. Holmes (with fore- 
word bj’ Miclmcl Satileir), 1920; N. 11. [C. H. 
Collins Baker], Sir Charles Holmes (Contem- 
porary Tiritish Artists), 1924; Sir Charles 
Holmes, K.C.V.O., Memorial Exhibition Catn- 
loguc (with foreword bj’ A. M. Hind), Fine 
Art Society, February 1937 ; A. M. Hind, ‘Tlie 
Sketch-Books of Sir Charles Holmes’, in Jlur- 
lington Magazine, August 1940; A. M. Hind, 
‘Tlic Water-Colours of Sir Charles Holmes’, 
in the Old IVatcr-Colour Society’s Club, 
Twenty-first Annual Volume, 1943.) 

C. 11. Coi-UKS llAicnn. 

HOLMES, THOAL\S RICE EDWARD 
(18.5.5-1033), historian and classic.'il 
scholar, was born at Waterston’n House, 
near Athlonc, co. Westmeath, 24 Maj' 
18.5.5, the fifth son and sevcntli child of 
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Robert Holmes, omier of the property of 
Moycashel, in the parish of ICilbeggan, 
CO. Westmeath, and tenant of Waterstovm 
House, by his wife, Jane, daughter of 
William Henn, a master in Chancery, of 
Dublin. From Merchant Taylors School 
in London he passed in 1873 to Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a junior student. At 
Oxford, where he obtained a seeond class 
in classical moderations (1875) and a first 
class in modern history (1877), he fell 
imder the influence of Sidney James Owen, 
then university teacher of Indian law and 
history. 

In 1878 Holmes became a master at 
Lincoln Grammar School, whence in 1880 
he moved to Blackheath Proprietary 
School. Six years later he went to St. 
Paul’s School where he remained until in 
1909, with the help of a civil list pension, 
he was able to retire. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Dublin 
(1904) and Oxford (1922), and was elected 
a fellow of the British Academy in 1925. 
In 1888 he married Isabel, daughter of 
Lionel Isaacs, of Tlie Grove, Mande^dUe, 
Jamaica: they had no cliildren. He died 
at Roehampton 4 August 1933, and was 
survived by his wife. 

Throughout his career Holmes devoted 
his leisure, and during the tv'enty-four 
years of his retirement his whole working 
time, to learned research. First, he de- 
veloped an interest acquired at Oxford by 
Avriting what until then did not exist — a 
comprehensive and critical account of the 
events in India diiring the years 1857 and 
1858. His History of the Indian Mutiny 
appeared in 1883. Secondly, having pub- 
lished various subsidiary studies on the 
history of British India, he was led by the 
needs of his pupils at St. Paul’s to turn his 
attention to the works of Julius Caesar. 
It was as a Caesarian scholar, one of whose 
greatest services was to challenge the more 
speculative doctrines of Napoleon III, and 
as an historian of Rome in the times of 
Caesar and Augustus, that he became 
most widely luiown. In these fields his 
main publications were Caesar's Conquest 
of Gaul (1899, 2nd ed. 1911), Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar 
(1907), The Roman Republic and the 
Founder of the Empire (3 vols., 1923), and 
The Architect of the Roman Empire (vol. i, 
1928; vol. ii, 1931). The outstanding 
characteristics of Holmes’s work are his 
extreme accuracy, the independence of 
his judgement, and liis mastery of the 
literature of liis subjects. 

[Thotnas Rice Edaiard Holmes, 1855—1933 in 


Proceedings of the British Academy (biblio- 
graphy), vol. xxii, 1936.] 

HOLST, GUSTAV THEODORE 
(1874-1934), composer, whose original 
name was Gustavijs Theodore von 
Hoest, was bom at Cheltenham 21 Sep- 
tember 1874, the elder son of Adolph von 
Holst, a music teacher in Cheltenham, by 
his first wife, Clara, daughter of Samuel 
Lediard, solicitor, of Cirencester. The von 
Holsts were of Swedish origin though long 
settled in England. The painter Theodor 
von Holst [q.v.] was Gustav’s great-uncle. 

At an early age Holst began to learn the 
violin and the pianoforte. His favourite 
composer in these days was Grieg. Soon 
after entering Cheltenliam Grammar 
School he read Berlioz’s Orchestration and 
with no further instmction started to set 
Macaulay’s ‘Horatius’ to music for choms 
and orchestra. However, his father dis- 
couraged composition and wished liim to 
be a virtuoso pianist, but neuritis pre- 
vented this and at the age of seventeen 
he was allowed to study coimterpoint with 
G. F. Sims of Oxford. 

In 1892 Holst obtained his first pro- 
fessional engagement as organist of Wyck 
Rissington, Gloucestershire. At the same 
time he conducted a choral societj' at 
the neighbouring Bourton-on-the-Water. 
Next year saw the first public performance 
of his work in Cheltenliam, the music for 
an operetta, Lansdowne Castle. As a result 
of this success his father sent him to the 
Royal College of Music where he studied 
composition ivith (Sir) C. V. Stanford 
[q.v.]. At this time he got to know the 
later works of IVagner and heard Bach’s 
B minor Mass; thenceforth Bach and 
Wagner became liis passion until in later 
years the influence of English folk-song 
and of the Tudor composers tended to 
weaken the Wagnerian supremacy al- 
though Bach was never detlironed. 

Meanwhile Holst had made himself pro- 
ficient on the trombone and was able to 
eke out his modest allowance by playing 
on seaside piers and in a ‘Viennese’ dance 
band. The trombone took him right into 
the heart of the orchestra, an experience 
wliich was the foundation of his great 
command of instrumentation. 

In 1895 the Royal College awarded 
Holst a scholarship. This meant free tui- 
tion but only £30 a year for ‘ maintenance ’ 
and his life at this time, partly on prin- 
ciple, but chiefly from necessity, was 
almost unbelievably frugal. Omng to tliis 
liis neuritis became so bad that he could 
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not hold an ordinary pen and his eyesight 
suffered severely. These two weaknesses 
persisted throughout his life. Out of his 
poverty, however, there grew indirectly 
his love of the English countrj'. He could 
not afford train journeys and used to walk 
to his various destinations. His habit of 
long walks never left him. They were his 
relaxation after a spell of hard work and 
a prelude to new periods of inspiration. 

In 1898 Holst became first trombone 
and Tdpititcur to the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company and shortly after joined the 
Scottish Orchestra as second trombone. 
Thus ended his staUts ptipillaris. His 
student compositions had grown in com- 
petence but, although Ills intimate friends 
saw something beneath the surface, his 
work did not, in itself, show great origina- 
litj’ or force. Strangely enough the germ 
of the future Holst seems to be found in 
his early children’s operettas; otherwise 
he was content, unconsciously perhaps, to 
lay the foundations of that incomparable 
sureness of touch and clarity of texture 
which mark his mature wTiting. 

It was now that Holst discovered the 
feeling of unity nith his fellow men winch 
made him aftenvards a great teacher. A 
sense of comradeship rather than political 
conviction led him, while still a student, 
to join the Kclmscott House Socialist 
Club in Hammersmith. Here he met Iso- 
bel, daughter of an artist. Augustus Ralph 
Harrison, and he married her in 1001. 
They had one daughter, Imogen, who fol- 
lowed her father’s footsteps as composer 
and teacher. 

Mysticism had always attracted Holst, 
and lie had read WalfWliitman and Ibsen. 
In 1809 with no other training than a little 
‘grammar school’ Latin he learnt enough 
Sanskrit to make translations of the Vcdic 
hymns for music.al setting. On these fol- 
lowed tlie opera di camera, ‘Savitri’ (1008), 
also on a Sanskrit subject; this was first 
performed at the London School of Opera 
under Mr. Hermann Grunebaum in 191C. 
These works, although mature, were but 
a foreshadowing of something gre-ater — 
‘The Hymn of .Icsus’ — ^^Tritten in 1017 
and first performed at the Queen’s Hall 
in 1920. 

In 1903, although still comparatively 
unknown, Holst decided to give up the 
trornbone and devote himself to avriting 
inusic. He soon found that man cannot 
live by composition alone and he became 
music teacher at the .Tames Allen Girls’ 
School, Dulwich, and at the Passmore 
Edwards (later the Maty IVard) Settle- 


ment, where he gave the first English per- 
formances of several Bach cantatas. In 
1005 he was appointed director of music 
at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith. 
Here he did away Avith the childish senti- 
mentality which schoolgirls were supposed 
to appreciate and substituted Bach and 
Vittoria; a splendid background for im- 
mature minds. In 1913 a sound-proof 
music room was built at the school where 
he could work undisturbed. The first work 
wTitten in these rooms was the ‘St. Paul’s’ 
suite for strings (1913) dedicated to the 
school orchestra. 

St. Paul’s was a clean slate, but at 
Morley College for Working Men and 
Women in South London, where Holst 
became musical director in 1997, a bad 
tradition had to be broken down. The 
results were at first discouraging, but soon 
a new spirit appeared and the music of 
Morley College, together with its off-shoot 
the ‘tVlntsuntide festival’ held at Thax- 
ted, Essex, and elsewhere, became a force 
to Ije reckoned with. The ‘Holst’ room 
stands as a memorial to Ins work there 
w’hich was carried on in the same spirit by 
liis successors. 

The year 1914' marked the inception of 
Holst’s most famous work, ‘The Plancte’, 
a suite for orchestra, each movement being 
suggested by the astrological attribute of 
a planet. This was completed in 1917. A 
private performance was given in 1918 
under (Sir) Adrian Boult ns a parting pre- 
sent to the composer on his departure to 
the Near East. The war had brought 
Holst great misery; he tried in vain to 
enlist and he began to think that he was 
useless; then the Young Men’s Christian 
Association invited him to organize music 
for the troops in Salonika. In view of this 
official appointment he decided to discard 
the prefix ‘von’ from his name. He re- 
turned after a successful year abroad to 
find, rather to lus dismay, that he was 
becoming a popular composer. The Ameri- 
can orchestras were fighting for the first 
public performance of ‘ The I’lancts ’ which 
was produced at the Queen’s Hall in 1919 
and followed there by ‘The Hymn of 
Jesus’ in 1920. 

Holst went back to his sound-proof 
room and in 1919 composed the ‘Ode to 
Death’ (a setting of a poem by Wffiitman), 
considered by many to be his most beauti- 
ful choral work. He also finished in 1922 
his opera 7'fte Perfect Fool. This was 
plaj'cd to a crowded house at Covent 
Garden in 1923. The audience was puzzled 
and did not understand his peculiar sense 
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of humour, so ■well apprecia-ted by his 
friends. However, the splendid ballet 
music has remained in the repertoire. 

From 1919 to 1924 Holst was professor 
of composition at the Royal College of 
l\Iusic and he held a similar post at Uni- 
versity College, Reading, from 1919 to 
1923. An accident while conducting at 
Reading caused concussion. Disregarding 
this he went to America in 1923 in order 
■to conduct at the musical festival at the 
university of Micliigan at Ann Arbor, but 
on his return his old enemy, insomnia, 
became alarming and he was ordered com- 
plete rest. This enabled him soon to re- 
start composing, first an opera, Al the 
Boar's Head, founded on the Falstaff 
scenes of Henry the Fourth, and set almost 
entirely to English dance tunes (produced 
by the British National Opera Company 
at Manchester in 1925), and second and 
more important, the ‘ Keats ’ choral sym- 
phony, -written for the Leeds festival of 
1925. Its strength and power were ob-vious 
but it had no popular success and an 
entirely inadequate performance in Lon- 
don did not help it. Holst’s dread of 
popularity seemed to drive him back upon 
himself. A certain aloofness appeared in 
his music ; for instance, in ' Egdon Heath’ 
(1927, first performed in 1928), -written as 
a homage to Thomas Hardy. Even those 
who understood him best foimd it difiicult 
to assimilate at first, although they are 
gradually coming round to the composer’s 
o^vn opinion, that this was liis best work. 
However, some gracious smaller composi- 
tions belong to this period, notably the 
seven part-songs for women’s voices 
(1025-1926), settings of poems by his 
‘ friend Robert Bridges. 

Holst’s position as a composer is testi- 
fied to by the Holst festival held in his 
native town of Cheltenham in 1927 and 
by the award of the gold medal of the 
Royal Pliilharmonic Society in 1930. He 
was also in-vited to lecture at Harvard 
University and -to conduct his ewn com- 
positions in Boston. Tliis (his third) -visit 
to the United States of America (1932) 
■was interrupted by illness, but he re- 
covered quickly and he returned to Eng- 
land apparently well though -^vithout some 
of his old energy. At this time he -wrote 
the six choral canons which are a puzzle 
to many although some have succeeded in 
plucldng out the heart of their mystery. 

In these later years Holst’s constant 
companion was his daughter, and when- 
ever they could meet, he and his lifelong 
friend. Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, would 
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spend whole days discussing their com- 
positions. Holst declared that his music 
was influenced by that of his friend: the 
converse is certainly true. 

Holst again fell ill in 1932, although he 
was able in 1933 to -write the ‘Lyric 
Movement’ for Mr. Lionel Tertis, the 
■violist. He died in London of heart failure 
follo^ving an operation 25 May 1934. His 
ashes were buried in Chichester Cathedral, 
close to the memorial to Thomas Weelkes 
[q.v.] whose music he greatly loved. 

Holst’s music has been called cold and 
inhuman: it is only cold from its burning 
intensity. It is true that he sometimes 
seemed to be li-ving in a world removed 
from human beings, but he never lost 
touch \vith his fellow men. 

A portrait of Holst, by Bernard Munns, 
is in Cheltenham Public Library, and a 
drawing, by Sir William Rothenstein 
(1920), is at Morley College. 

[Imogen Holst, Gustav Holst, 1938 (chrono- 
logical lists of compositions, and portraits); 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
4th ed., vol. ii, edited by H. C. Colles ; Music 
and Letters, July and October 1920 ; Musical 
Times, July 1934 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. Vaughan WiiiiAJis. 

HOPE, ANTHONY (pseudonym), 
novelist. [See Hawkins, Sie Anthony 
Hope.] 

HOPKINSON, Sie ALFRED (1851- 
1939), laivyer, educationist, and politician, 
was bom at Manchester 28 June 1851, the 
second son of John Hopkinson, mechani- 
cal engineer and sometime mayor of Man- 
chester, by his -wife, Alice, daughter of 
John Dewhurst, of Skipton, Yorkshire. His 
elder brother was John Hopldnson [q.v.]. 

Hopkinson was educated at a private 
school in Manchester and in 1866 went to 
the Owens College, thence in 1869, as a 
scholar, to Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he was placed in the second class in literae 
humaniores in 1872 and in the first class 
in the B.C.L. examination in 1874. He 
was elected to the Stowell fellowship in 
civil law at University College in 1873, 
and to the Vinerian scholarship in 1875. 

Hopkinson -was called to the bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1873 and settling in Man- 
chester as a barrister speedily acquired 
a considerable local practice on the 
Northern circuit, mainly in the Palatine 
Chancery Court. This he conducted in 
conjimetion -with the tenure of a lecturer- 
ship and (later at the age of twenty-four) . 
of the professorship of law at the Owens 
Colleger He resigned this chair in 1889. 
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In 1885 Hopldnson unsuccessfully con- 
tested the East dhnsion of Manchester as 
a liberal, and in 1892 the South-Western 
division as a liberal unionist ; hut, having 
moved to London in 1889 and having 
taken silk in 1892, he was elected member 
for the Cricklade disdsion of Wiltshire in 
1895, only to resign the scat in 1898 on 
his appointment as principal of the Owens 
College, the first constituent college of 
the newly formed Victoria University of 
which he became first \dce-chancellor in 
1900. In these offices he did lus finest 
work. 

Retiring from the ^dce-chancellorship in 
1913, Hopldnson devoted himself unstint- 
ingly to public service, including a visit 
to India to report on the universitj' of 
Bombay, and at a by-clection in 1920 
he was once more returned to parliament 
as uniom'st member for the Combined 
English Universities, finally retiring in 
1929. 

A man of striking physical appearance 
and great personal charm, Hopkinson was 
never known to act otherwise than in 
accord •with the dictates of his own con- 
science, which in turn were based on a 
deep-rooted belief that ‘the hope of man- 
kind is in the Christian religion’. On his 
death he was described as ‘above all else 
a Christian gentleman to whom religion 
was a thing which he recorded as vital not 
only in his oim life but also in that of the 
nation’. In RcbtiUding Britain, a Survey 
of Problems of lieconslruction (1918) he 
expounded his political ideas and views of 
English affairs, whilst in PenuUima (1930) 
he gave frank and refreshing expression 
to the \'iews which had guided liim 
throughout his long and unselfish life. 

Hopldnson was Icnightcd in 1910 and 
elected an honorarj' fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in 1903. He received 
honorarj' degrees from the universities of 
Manchester, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Leeds, 
and Bristol, and was elected bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 189G; he was treasurer 
in 1921. In 1873 he married Esther (died 
1931), youngest daughter of Henrj’ Wells, 
of Nottingham, and had four sons and 
llircc daughters. Of his sons, the second 
became archdeacon of Westmorland and 
the third w.as member of parliament for 
the Slossley division of Lancashire. He 
died at liovington, Hertfordshire, 11 
November 1989. 

[The Times, 1.3 November 1039; Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, PenuUima, 10.30 ; Alpine .Journal, 
May 10 JO; private infonnntion; personal 
knowledge.) Ai.runo T. D,\vn 3 . 


HORNE, ROBERT STEVENSON, 
Viscount Horne of Si,.\srANNAN (1871- 
1940), la-wyer, politician, and man of busi- 
ness, was born 28 Februarj' 1871 at the 
mining village of Slamannan, Stirlingshire, 
the j’oungest son of Robert Stevenson 
Horne, minister of the parish of Slaman- 
nan, by his wife, Marj', daughter of 
Thomas Lochhead, of Toward, .'Vrgjil. 
Tlu-oughout his varied and successful 
career he exhibited the characteristics 
which are commonlj’' recognized as the 
birthright of the sons of the Scottish 
manse, a resolute ambition to get on in 
the world, the gift of forgathering easily 
and congenially with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and a well educated mind 
alive to the practical realities of life j'et 
not devoid of imagination. Horne was 
educated at George IV’atson’s College, 
Edinburgh, and at the university of Glas- 
gow, where he combined the pursuit of 
academic studies in arts and law ■with 
strenuous undergraduate politics. In both 
he distinguished himself, for he graduated 
with first class honours in mental philo- 
sophj' (1893) and became president of the 
university conservative club and of the 
students’ representative council. For a 
man of his gifts the bar was an obnous 
choice, and, after lecturing for a year on 
philosophy in the University' College of 
North Wales at Bangor, he was admitted 
a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
1890. His connexion with Glasgow, from 
which so much of the work of the Court 
of Sassion comes, assisted his early suc- 
cess, and his practice throve, especially in 
commercial and shipping cases. In 1910 
he took silk. 

Horne was not a dedicated lawyer, 
although he w-as proficient in Imowlcdgc 
of the law and efficient in its practice. The 
law was rather his means of livelihood and 
advancement than his delight, and he con- 
tinued to cultivate his political interests 
and contacts, ns if prescient that his real 
vocation lay in that sphere. The war of 
1914—1918 gave him the opportunity of 
entering a wider field and he was quick to 
seize it. A minor aijpointment ns sccrclarj' 
to the agricultural section of the National 
Service Department was followed bj' his 
nssocialion with Sir Eric Campbell Geddes 
[q.v.], in railway organization at the front 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. From 
transport Ilonic turned to the direction 
first (1917) of the department of materials 
and priorilj’ and then (1918) of the depart- 
ment of labour at the Admiralty, where 
he held the ofTice of third ciril lord from 
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1918 to 1919. In December 1918, on the 
conclusion of the ivar, he u-as retiuned to 
parliament as unionist member for the 
Billhead division of Glasgow, and had the 
unusual honour of at once taking his seat 
on the front bench of the House of Com- 
mons as minister of labour, an appoint- 
ment which he owed to the high opinion 
of his ability which the prime minister, 
Lloj’d George, had formed and throughout 
retained. Here Horne found a sphere 
peculiarly suited to his gifts of good temper 
and persuasion and to his origin and up- 
bringing. He handled with conspicuous 
success the labour disputes which were 
then rife in the mining and railway worlds. 
In 1920 he became president of the Board 
of Trade, and in the following year he 
attained the second position in the Cabinet 
as chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
dissolution of the coalition government in 
1922 his loyalty to Lloyd George deterred 
Mm from accepting office in the new ad- 
ministration formed by Bonar Law, and 
his political life may then be said to liave 
ended, although he retained his seat in the 
House of Commons \mtil he was raised to 
the peerage in 1937 as Viscoxmt Home of 
Slamannan. 

An ex-Cabinet minister is often at a loss 
for employment compatible with his posi- 
tion, but Home's versatility was equal to 
the situation. He is said to have thought 
of the possibility of a judgeship in the 
Court of Session, but for the successful 
Scotsman in London there are vestigia 
nulla retrorsum, and he turned to the City. 
Once more success attended him, and 
before long he foimd himself among the 
financial and commercial elite as a director 
of the Suez Canal Company, the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, Lloyds Bank, the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, and other 
concerns. He was chairman of the Bur- 
mah Corporation and of other important 
undertakings. In 1934 he became chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. 

Among the honours which Home re- 
ceived were the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh and the lord rectorship of 
Aberdeen University (1021-1924). He w^ 
appointed K.B.E. in 1918 and G.B.E. in 
1920, and was sworn of the Privy Council 
in 1919. The universities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Birmingham 
conferred honorary degrees upon him and 
he was a grand officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. 

Lord Home died at Farnham, Surrey, 


3 September 1940, As he was unmarried, 
I the peerage became extinct. His career 
t has been described as meteoric, but it had 
none of the eccentricities of a celestial 
vagrant. On the contrary, in each of its 
successive phases it attracted the rewards 
of a supreme conventional competence 
rather than of wayward genius. He could 
do well and sometimes brilliantly what- 
ever task he tackled, but the mark which 
he left was not permanently distinctive. 

I Debonair, alert, and sprightly, he was in 
much request sociaUj', for he had the zest 
for good fellowship which accompanies the 
ability to shine in it, and his equipment 
included an inexhaustible stock of really 
amusing stories. The first Earl of Birken- 
head wrote of him: ‘Sir Robert Home 
contributed much to the liveliness, to the 
charm, and to the good humomr of English 
political life in those dark and lowering 
days when those who could offer these 
gifts were rare and shining figures.’ 

[The Times, 4 September 1940; personal 
knowledge.] Macmuxan. 

HORXBIAN, ANNIE ELIZABETH 
FREDERICKA (18C0-1937), pioneer of 
the modem theatre repertoty movement, 
was bom at Forest Hill, London, 3 Octo- 
ber 1860, the only daughter of Frederick 
John Horniman [q.v.], founder of the 
Horniman Museum and liberal member of 
parliament for Falmouth and Penryn from 
1895 to 1904, by his first wife, Rebekah, 
daughter of Jolm Emslie, of Dalton. She 
was educated privately, and studied for 
five years at the Slade School of Fine Art 
under Alphonse Legros [q.v.], and for five 
years acted as secretary to W. B. Yeats 
[q.v.]. A woman of considerable wealth, 
with very determined views, she interested 
herself originally in the theatre merely 
because her relatives strongly disapproved 
of it. Doubtless, however, she was to some 
extent influenced by her association 4vith 
Yeats. 

Miss Homiman’s first connexion with 
theatrical affairs was in March 1894 when, 
at the Avenue Theatre (on the site of the 
Playhouse), London, she produced John 
Todhunter’s play The Comedy of Sighs and 
Yeats’s The Land of Heart's Desire ; these 
were followed in April by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s comedy Arms and the Man. She 
incurred heavy financial loss in this initial 
venture, wliich she described as a ‘fruitful 
failure’. She was not deterred by this 
early setback, and it in no way damped 
her enthusiasm, but it was ten years be- 
fore she made her next move. It was an 
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important decision. She determined to sub- 
sidize the Irish national theatre movement. 
In 1004 she took over the old theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institute in Abbey Street, 
Dublin, and lent it rent free for six years 
to the Irish National Theatre Society. 
The gift amounted to £12,000 and the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, presented many 
fine plays and produced several brilliant 
players. ^ 

Miss Horniman transferred hcracti\dties 
to JIanchester in 1907, when she acquired 
the Midland Theatre, wliich she opened 
in September of that year with David 
Ballard and His Helpmate both ■written 
by Charles M‘Evoy. She produced several 
modem plays here. Her policj' was 
thoroughly catholic, her object being to 
produce plays by authors of all ages, -with 
especial emphasis on new witers ; they 
were to be performed by a permanent 
company of picked, front-rank artists, and 
at prices -witliin the reach of all. 

The irrunediatc appreciation of Miss 
Homiman’s efforts was such that in 1908 
she purchased the old Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, and practically rebuilt the 
house. She opened the new Gaiety (the 
first modem repertory theatre in this 
country) in September -with When the 
Devil vias 111, by M‘Evo}', and Marriages 
arc made in Heaven, by Jlr. Basil Dean. 
From that date until 1921 she presented 
over 200 plays, more than a hundred of 
which were original. The early promise of 
catholicity in the selection of authors was 
amply fulfilled. Euripides, Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Ibsen, Sudermann, 
Maeterlinck, Galsworthy, St. John Han- 
kin, Rostand, Arnold Bennett, Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Harley GranviUe-Barkcr, 
Barrie, and Mr. St. John Ervanc were all 
represented. Among the new 'writers of 
the ‘Manchester school’ whose worlrs she 
presented were JPEvoy, IV. S. Houghton 
[q.v.], Allan Monkhouse, Mr. Harold Brig- 
house, Mr. Basil Dean, Harold Chapin, 
and Miss Elizabeth Baker. Among the 
successful modern plays presented were 
Hindle Wakes, The Mob, The Younger 
Generation, Jane Clegg, Chains, and Mary 
Broome. She made one solitary appear- 
ance on the stage, when she ‘walked on’ 
in Nothing Like Leather at the Gaiety in 
Scptcmlwr 1913. 

To the great regret of lovers of the 
rcpcrlor>’ movement all over the country 
the enterprise collapsed after fourteen 
years, and in 1921 Miss Horniman tvas 
forced to sell out. She received the sum 


of £52,000 for her interest, but out of this 
amount a large overdraft at the bank had 
to be met. Mlien she relinquished her 
management, she presented her entire 
library of plays to the Drama League. 

Manchester University recognized the 
value of Miss Homiman’s work by con- 
ferring upon her the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1910, and she was appointed C.H. 
‘for services to the drama’ in 1933. She 
a-as deeply interested in astrology, had a 
great knowledge of IVagncrian opera, and 
a •wide understanding of art and arclii- 
tecture. She a-as an interesting lecturer, 
and was widely esteemed as a generous 
personality. At one time she was an 
ardent supporter of the suffragette move- 
ment, but the stage was her mling passion. 
She diicd at Sherc, Surrey, C August 1937. 

A portrait of Miss Horniman by Emma 
Magnus hangs in the Chorlton Repertory 
aub. 

[The Times, 9 August 1937 ; Who's Who in 
the Theatre, 1930 ; personal knowledge.] 

Jonx Pabker. 

HORRIDGE, Sm THOMAS GARD- 
NER (1857-1938), judge, was bom at 
Haulgh Tongc aith Haulgh, Bolton, 
Lancashire, 12 October 1857, the only son 
of John Horridge, manufacturing chemist 
of that town, by his wife, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Robert Sharpe Bar- 
low, of Bolton. He was educated at Nas- 
sau School, Barnes. He was admitted a 
solicitor in 1879 and practised at South- 
port. In’ 1884 he ■was called to the bar 
by the Middle Temple and joined the 
Northern circuit, practising as a member 
of the local bar at Liverpool, where his 
Lancashire associations secured him a 
start. He was endowed with a good pre- 
sence and self-confidence as well as ability, 
and he soon acquired a substantial prac- 
tice. In 1901 he took silk and was success- 
ful, especially in commercial cases, but his 
practice continued to be mainly on circuit. 
In 1907 he appeared for W. H. Lever (later 
Viscount Leverhulme, q.v.) in his success- 
ful action for libel against the Norlhclitfc 
ncw.spapcrs, one of his juniors being F. E. 
Smith (later Earl of Birkenhead, q.v.). At 
the general election of 1900 Horridge had 
entered parliament as liberal member for 
East Manchester, defeating A. J. Balfour 
(later first Earl of Balfour, q.v.) by a sub- 
stantial majority. F. E. Smith entered 
parliament at the same time and Hor- 
ridge’s election oratorj’ became one of the 
targets for Smith’s invective in his famous 
maiden speech. The two men crossed 
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s-words on the government’s trades dis- 
putes hill (1906) -which Horridge sup- 
ported, as he did the old age pensions 
scheme. 

Horridge did not stand at the general 
election of January 1910, and in October 
of that year was appointed a judge of the 
King’s Bench division. He proved an 
excellent judge in both jury and non-jury 
cases, sound, competent, dignified, and 
expeditious. His only fault was an occa- 
sional brusqueness to counsel and -svit- 
nesses. He frequently dealt with bank- 
ruptcy and divorce as well as the ordinary 
Khig’s Bench cases. In 1916 he took part 
with Sir Rufus Isaacs (later Marquess of 
Reading, q.v.) and Sir Horace Avory [q.v.] 
in the trial at bar of Roger Casement 
tq.v.]. The court’s construction of the 
Ikeason Act of 1351 was upheld in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. From the legal 
point of -view Ids most interesting decision 
-was in the case of Philips v. Brooks (1919). 
In this case a man had induced a jeweller 
to sell him jewellery and to allow him -to 
take it away, by passing lumself off as a 
man of good financial position whom he 
named. Horridge held that pa^vnbrokers 
who had advanced money to the fraudulent 
customer in good faith, on the security of 
the jewellery, obtained a good title to it, 
since the jeweller had intended to sell the 
goods to the fraudulent customer and there 
was thus no error as to the identity of the 
contracting party. The sale was therefore 
voidable, but not void. Horridge, who 
had told a royal commission in 1935 that 
he was opposed to the introduction of a 
retiring age for judges, retained his posi- 
tion until his eightieth year, resigning in 
May 1937. He was sworn of the Pri\'y 
Council on Ids retirement. In 1929 he had 
filled the office of treasurer of the Middle 
Temple. He died at Hove 25 July 1938. 

Horridge was t-wice married: first, in 
1901 to Evelyne (died 1920), youngest 
daughter of Melvill Sandys, of the Bengal 
civil service, of Lanarth, Cornwall; 
secondly, in 1921 to May Ethel Markham 
(by deed poll), daughter of Captain Francis 
Pavy, of London, and Wroughton, IVilt- 
shire, and -widow of Alfred Isenberg. There 
were no children by either marriage. 

[The Times, 26 July 1038; Law Journal, 
30 July 1988 (portrait); ioiD Reports.] 

David Da-vies. 

HORTON, ROBERT FORMAN (1855- 
1934), Congregational divine and theo- 
logical -writer, was born in London 18 
September 1855, tlie only son of Thomas 


Galland Horton, Congregational minister, 
by his -wife, Sarah Ellen, second daughter 
of Robert Forman, hop merchant and 
maltster, of Derby. To Horton, as the son 
of a nonconformist minister, brought up in 
a nonconformist milieu, nonconformity of 
a definite but liberal tjT>e was bone of 
his bone and flesh of his flesh, and it was 
as a nonconformist minister that his o-wn 
life-work was done. 

Horton was educated at Tettenhall 
Proprietary School, Wolverhampton, at 
Shrewsbury, and at New College, Oxford, 
of which he was an open scholar. He 
obtained a first class in classical modera- 
tions (1875) and in literae humaniores 
(1878), was president of the Union (1877), 
and was elected a fellow of his college in 
1879. He retained his fellowship until 
1886, and until 1883 was lecturer in 
ancient and modem history. He was Ly- 
man Beecher lecturer at Yale University 
in 1893, being invited, to his own great 
embarrassment, to lecture on preaching. 
For great preacher as Horton undeniably 
was, preaching was never to him, as he 
once declared, the ‘delight that it was to 
most preachers’. Speaking in debate ox 
on the platform was a pleasure to him; 
but in the pulpit he was overwhelmed by 
the sense of responsibility in being per- 
mitted to convey to men the message of 
God. That was characteristic of Horton’s 
deep humility. Yet the Yale lectures, 
published in 1893 as Verbum Dei and later 
(1898) as The Word of God, must have 
been immensely helpful to several genera- 
tions of ministers. Of all his books this is 
the likeliest to survive. 

Tlie main work of Horton’s life was not, 
however, Uterarj' but pastoral, as pastor 
of the Lyndhurst Road Congregational 
church in Hampstead from 1884 to 1930. 
To this church, built for him, he attracted 
a very large and distin^ished congrega- 
tion, wliich included at times great states- 
men and brilliant journalists. Yet it w^ 
not -without a struggle that he decided in 
1883 to leave Oxford for Hampstead and 
to be ordained (January 1884). At Oxford 
his olflcial work in college was congenial 
and Oxford itself had laid on him her 
spell. More than that, this nonconformist 
of nonconformists knew that there was a 
special place for him in O.xford which only 
he could fill. There were some 200 non- 
conformists already in residence, and after 
the final removal of disabilities they were 
coming up in increasing numbers. But 
they still felt rather isolated and apart. 
Mansfield College had not yet come to 
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Oxford to pro\nde them with a training 
college and a social centre. The latter 
Horton pro\’ided in liis rooms in New 
College, where were held the meetings of 
a nonconformist union which he founded 
with James (after%vaTds Viscount) Bryce 
[q.v.] as president. 

From 0.xford Horton went frequently 
to preach as a lay pastor in a temporary 
church at Hampstead, and in 1883 he had 
to make a final choice betaveen his two 
spheres of activity. He never regretted 
lus decision, the less, perhaps, as his de- 
parture from Oxford coincided with lus 
rejection as examiner in ‘the Rudiments 
of Faith and Religion’, an examination 
then a necessary preliminary to a degree. 
Unwisely nominated to the office, Horton 
refused to withdraw, but an angry mob of 
country clergymen vetoed the nomination 
in Convocation and Horton left O.xford, 
deeply resenting an act of ‘bigotry and 
intolerance’. 

Horton became a far more distinguished 
man in London than ever he could have 
been in Oxford. But ambition was the 
least of his temptations. All the great 
offices in his own denomination fell to him 
in due course: he was chairman of the 
London Congregational Union (1898) and 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales (1003), and president of the 
National Free Church Council (1905). He 
declined more than once to leave Hamp- 
stead for a pulpit of even greater publicity. 
Fame came to him indeed but he never 
sought, and even shunned it. Casual 
auditors found his wit mordant, and Iris 
speech sarcastic; but these attributes, if 
obtrusive, were quite superficial; in liis 
heart there was notliing but love and 
tenderness, coupled with deep humility. 

Horton had a ready pen: the British 
Huseum catalogic contains fifty items 
from it: many devotional and some con- 
troversial pamplilets; a few exercises in 
critical theologj'; some biographies (e.g. 
Oliver Cromicell, 1807). But Horton was 
too much of a preacher to be a com- 
pletely successful teacher; he had too 
little detachment; the moral purpose is 
too obtrusive. It is, then, as the uncon- 
scious revelation of a saintly personality 
that his WTitings can to advantage be read. 

Horton died at Hampstead 30 March 
1934. He married in 1018 Isabel Violet, 
younger daughter of Duncan Frederick 
Basden, of Hampstc.ad, and Jiad one 
daughter. 

[T/i<r Timts. 2 April 1034; R. F. Horton, 
Ajt Autobiasraphij, 1017; Albert Peel and Sir 


J. A. R. Marriott, Robert Forman Horton 
(portraits and bibliography), 1937 ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. A. R. MAnniOTT. 

HOSICYNS, Sir EDllWN CLEMENT, 
thirteenth baronet (188‘t-1937), divine, 
the eldest child and only son of (Sir) 
Edwjm Hoskyns, afterwards twelfth baro- 
net and second bishop of Southwell (whom 
he succeeded in 1925), by his wife, Mary 
Constance Maude, only daughter of Robert 
Benson, of London, was born at St. 
Clement’s vicarage. Netting Hill, London, 
9 .August 1884. He was descended from 
John Hoskins [q.v.], lawyer and wit, and 
from Sir John Hosltjms [q.v.], second 
baronet and second president of the Royal 
Society. 

Hoskjms was educated at Haileyburj', 
Jesus College, Cambridge, the university 
of Berlin, and Wells Theological College. 
Ordained in 1908 to the title of St. Igna- 
tius, Sunderland, he was appointed in 1912 
warden of Stephenson Hall in the univer- 
sity of Sheffield. In 1915 he became a 
chaplain to the forces, and was awarded 
the M.C. and mentioned in dispatches. 

llTiile still ser\ing overseas Hoskj’ns 
was elected into a fellowsliip at Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge, and began his 
work early in 1919. Theological liberalism 
was then dominant in Cambridge. Hos- 
kyns became a pioneer of a critical, evan- 
gelical Catholicism, intensely devoted to 
the Church of England and her formu- 
laries. He had studied under Hamack in 
Berlin, knew and had been influenced by 
Schweitzer, and found through Loisy an 
approach to the New Testament. His 
lectures on the theology and ethics of the 
New Testament began as an exposition of 
tlie religious c-xperience of the jirimilivc 
Church. It was that experience which lay 
behind and was reflected in the documents 
of the New Testament. To the authority 
of that experience he appealed, and only 
through the study of that experience 
would he approach the problem of Chris- 
tian origins. Slowly his lectures changed. 
The RumcrhrieJ of Karl Barth gave him 
a language. His friendship with Gerhard 
Kiltcl led to the adoption of the lexico- 
graphical method of the Thcologisches 
WOrlcrhuch, In his most important book, 
The Riddle of the Ncio Testament (1931), 
vTitten in collaboration with his pupil the 
Rev. Francis Noel Davey, he reached his 
final position. No intcrjirctation of the 
person and teaching of Jesus which failed 
to explain the faith of the primitive 
Church could be true to history. 
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This development of Hoskyns’s thought 
can be traced in his Cambridge Sermons 
(1938), edited after his death with a bio- 
graphical account by Canon Charles Hugh 
Egerton Sm 3 i:h. It comes out in his occa- 
sional papers, Christ and Catholicism 
(1923), ‘The Christ of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels’ in Essays Catholic and Critical (1926) 
which marked a turning-point in Engh'sh 
theology, and in ‘Jesus the Messiah’ in 
Myslerium Christi (1930). His largest 
books are his brUUant translation of 
Barth’s commentary on The Epistle to the 
Romans (1933) and his unfinished com- 
mentary on The Fourth Gospel (1940), 
edited by the Rev. F. N. Davey. 

Hosk^s was a teacher who inspired his 
pupils through his enthusiasm. In his col- 
lege he exercised a profoimd influence as 
dean of chapel from 1919 and as librarian 
and president firom 1929. His interests 
were -vvide and human — rowing, music, 
farming. His piety was natural and direct. 
In 1921-1922 he served the university as 
senior proctor. He was canon theologian 
of Liverpool Cathedral from 1932 to 1935. 

In 1922 Hoskyns married Mary Trym, 
younger daughter of Ed\vin Budden, 
schoolmaster, of Macclesfield: she was a 
research fellow of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1921 to 1924. By her he had 
four sons and a daughter. He died sud- 
denly in London 28 June 1937, and was 
succeeded as fourteenth baronet by his 
eldest son, Chandos Wren Hoskyns (bom 
1923), who was killed in flying operations 
over Norway in 1945. 

[The Times, 30 June 1937 ; E. C. Hoskyns, 
Cambridge Sermons, 1938; personal know- 
ledge.] J. O. COBHAM. 

HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD 
(1859-1936), poet and classical scholar, 
was born at the Valley House, Fockbu^, 
in the parish of CatsliiU, Worcestershire, 
26. March 1859, the eldest child in the 
family of five sons and two daughters of 
Edward Housman, a solicitor practising 
in the neighbouring toivn of Bromsgrove, 
by his first ivife, Sarah Jane Williams, 
who died in 1871. In the previous year 
Housman had been sent to Bromsgrove 
School, whence in 1877 he passed as a 
scholar to St. John’s College, O.xford. 

At Oxford Housman gained first class 
honours in classical moderations in 1879, 
but in 1881 he failed to obtain honours in 
literae httmaniores. This failure, due to his 
neglect of philosophy and history, seriously 
affected his spirits. ISe worked at home for 
the civil service examination, at the same 


time helping his old headmaster in sixth 
form teaching. In 1882 he became a 
higher division clerk in the Patent Office, 
and took lodgings in Bayswater with his 
greatest friend, Moses John Jackson, to 
whom he later dedicated the first volume 
of his Manilius. Jackson went to India in 
1887, and about the same time Housman 
settled in Highgate, whence in 1905 he 
moved to Pinner, which he did not leave 
until he went to Cambridge in 1911. 

In the Patent Office Housman found 
time for classical study. At Oxford he had 
aheady worked on the text of Propertius, 
and had corresponded with the great 
Cambridge Latinist H. A. J. Munro [q.v.], 
but his fibrst publication was in the year of 
his entry into the civil service. This was 
a powerful paper on Horace in the Journal 
of Philology, followed next year by a note 
on Ovid’s Ibis, but he printed no more 
until 1887, when he contributed to the 
first volume of the Classical Remem an 
article on passages of Sophocles and 
Euripides. In every later year, including 
that of his death, he published at least one 
classical article or review, and the output 
of the years following 1887 was especially 
striking. It dealt with textual problems 
in all three Greek tragedians and in half 
a dozen Latin poets. 

In 1889 Housman became a member of 
the Cambridge Philological Society, and 
he contributed several papers to its Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions, as well as to the 
American Journal of Philology. The high 
quality of his work attracted such wide 
attention that when in 1892 the death of 
Alfred Goodwin, professor of Greek and 
Latin at University College, London, gave 
him the chance of entering academic life, 
he obtained testimonials from fifteen 
British scholars, and also from Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve of Baltimore and 
Nikolaus Wecklein of Munich. In place of 
Goodwin’s combined chair two professor- 
ships were now established. Housman 
stood in the first instance for the Latin 
chair, but desired to be considered, if the 
Latin went to another candidate, for the 
Greek chair. He obtained his first pre-- 
ference, and remained until his death a 
professor of Latin: thenceforward his 
published work was almost confined to 
that language. It is true that between 
1897 and 1910 he made several brilliant 
contributions to the restoration of lost 
works of Greek poetry then coming to 
light in Egyptian papyri, and that in later 
years he was often consulted by the editors 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and of Liddell 
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and Scott’s Lexicon, but almost all his 
other classical -work -was concerned after 
1892 with Latin. He remained, nevertlie- 
less, as his Te\new (published in the 
Classical Jieviao, vol. xxxix, 1025) of the 
text of Sophocles of A. C. Pearson [q.v.] 
sulRces to prove, one of the best Grecians 
in Europe. 

Housman’s tenure of liis London chair 
lasted until 1911. For most of that time 
University College was served by a pro- 
fessorial staff of great distinction in many 
departments, but in the words which 
Housman used of his colleague Jolm 
Arthur Platt, ‘ much of the teaching wliich 
he was required to give was elementary, 
and he seldom had pupils who possessed 
a native aptitude for classical studies or 
intended to pursue them far’. 

The work which Housman published 
while he was in London dealt with most of 
the chief Latin poets from Lucilius to 
Juvenal. Of these Propertius and Ovid 
had been among Ids earliest interests. He 
now published four masterly papers on the 
manuscripts of Propertius, a step towards 
an edition which he had contemplated at 
least as early as 1882, but which he never 
produced. Of 0\'id he edited the Jbis for 
vol. i of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
edited by J. P. Postgate [q.v.], published 
in 189-4, and in 1897 he wrote a series of 
important papers on the tex-t of the 
Hcroidcs. His next publications con- 
cerned ISIanilius and Juvenal. In 1898 lie 
printed a short paper emending without 
discussion some fifty passages in Book I 
of Jlanilius and three years later a similar 
paper on Book V. In 1903 he published 
an edition of Book I which showed every 
sign of long preparation. It became the 
first story of that ‘monument’, to borrow 
his own phrase, which he resolved to build 
himself, and wliich he completed twenty- 
seven years later with the publication of 
Book V in 1930. 

Tile preface to Book I was a challenging 
assertion of Housman’s views on scholar- 
ship. _ Its ruthless wit and unanswerable 
severities enchanted his juniors, although 
they were less pleasant reading to some of 
liLs seniors and contemporaries. Tlic 
latin comnientarj’ was designed ‘to treat 
of two matters only : what lilanilius wrote, 
and what he meant’, without including 
‘the illustration of his phrascologj- and 
vocabulary’; but this restriction did not 
exclude single notes running to over a 
thousand words, or pages where a line or 
two of text stands above fifty of small- 
print commentarj'. 


The text of Jlanilius in Postgate’s 
Corpus had already been assigned to 
another, but in 1903 Housman was asked 
to edit Juvenal for a later fascicule. He 
had liitherto dealt in print with little 
except tlie new lines foimd in 1899 in a 
Bodleian manuscript, and he had ‘no 
design of publisliing or composing any 
such work’, but he accepted the offer and 
produced in 1005 both this Corpits text, 
with a short Latin preface, and an inde- 
pendent edition, provocatively aimed 
editoTum in iisum. Tliis was "hot on the 
scale of his Manilius, and the notes were 
much briefer, but it gave fresh proof of his 
learning and acuteness and has remained 
the standard te.xt. The English preface, 
about half as long as that to Manilius I, 
was no less brilliant in expression and 
even broader in range, and Juvenal’s 
greater popularity put the book into the 
hands of a larger public. 

Housman’s next classical work, the 
second volume of Manilius, appeared after 
his election to his Cambridge chair, but in 
1890, four years after his London appoint- 
ment, he startled his famUy and friends 
by the publication of A Shropshire Lad, 
He later revealed some faets about the 
dates of these sixty-tlirec lyrics. In the 
foreword to Last Poems (1922) he spoke of 
‘the eontinuous excitement under which 
in the early months of 1895 1 WTOtc the 
greater part of my other book’, and he 
stated elsewhere that his most prolific 
period was the first five montlis of that 
year. Tlie definite dates of twenty of the 
poems arc known, and of these nine arc 
assigned, at least in their ineeption, to the 
first six months of 1895, and three more 
to its second half. The other eleven arc 
earlier, the earliest being of 1890, in which 
year he had contributed to Alfred tVilliam 
Pollard’s Odes from the Greek Dramatists 
tlurec lyric translations of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Housman also 
stated that he wrote verse at the age of 
eight or earlier, but very’ little until he was 
thirty-five. Some early verse sunrves 
showing little of liis later power, but the 
characteristic piece’ whieli his brother 
Laurence printed as number xlviii of the 
postliumous ilforc Poems p030) had 
appeared in an Oxford periodical in 1881. 

Tlicrc has been .speculation about the 
‘continuous excitement’ of 1895, but it is 
likely that Housman referred simply to an 
unexplained outburst of creative acthaly : 
he said in 1938, in his I.,cslic Stephen 
lecture, that he had seldom written poctiy' 
unless he was rather out of health. His 
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English ■writing in his London period -was 
not confined to verse, for he delivered in 
1892, the year of his election, an admirable 
introductory lectmre, defending classical 
studies, ‘wMch happily survives, and at 
intervals he contributed papers on English 
and Scottish poets to the University 
College literary society, but he instructed 
his executors to destroy them. 

Late in 1910 the death of J. E. B. 
Mayor [q.v.] threw open the Latin chair 
at Cambridge, and Housman was per- 
suaded ■to stand. The election took place 
early in 1911: the field was strong, but 
Housman was successful, and Trinity 
College elected him into a fellowship. In 
May he delivered a striking inaugural 
lecture. His main theme was a sharp 
distinction between the functions of a 
classical scholar and those of a literary 
critic. He had no "wish to suppress this 
lecture, and he often quoted from it, but 
unluckily he had stressed a textual point 
in Shelley’s Lament’ which he was un- 
able to verify, and he never printed it. 

The move to Cambridge was Housman’s 
last, and, as he never married, he lived in 
Trinity until his death. He lectiued regu- 
larly, almost always on some portion of a 
Latin poet, and he delivered between 
twenty and thirty distinct coiuses. Some 
dealt with books prescribed for textual 
study in part ii of the classical tripos : the 
poets whom he chose for liimself were 
Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, O-vid, Lucan, 
and Persius. 

Housman’s most important classical 
publications after 1911 were the last four 
boolis of Manilius, which appeared in 
1912, 1916, 1920, and 1930. The prefaces 
to the second, third, and fourth books, 
which lucidly explain the complex astro- 
nomieal and astrological theories im- 
perfectly expoxmded by the poet, contain 
flashes of brilliant "wit, but little general 
criticism or discussion. In the fifth -volume, 
however, he dealt trenchantly -with the 
Manilian literature of the past three 
decades, -winding up -with a proud defence 
of his own methods and achievement.^ 

Apart from an edilio minor of Manilius, 
Avith short critical notes, wliich appeared 
in 1932, and a reprint of his Juvenal, -irfth 
a second preface, in 1931, Housman pub- 
lished no more classical works, except an 
edition of Lucan in 1926, reprinted -with 
corrections in the following year. Tliis 
book, aimed, like the Juvenal, cdilorum in 
usttm, is one of his best. The preface is 
brilliant, and the text and notes show an 
unerring grasp of Lucan's rhetorical 


modes of speech and thought. Here, as 
elsewhere, some of his most striking cor- 
rections are simple changes of pimctua- 
tion. 

In 1922 Housman published Last 
Poems, containingforty-one lyrics. He says 
in the foreword: ‘About a quarter of this 
matter belongs to the April of the present 
year, but most of it dates between 1895 
and 1910.’ Some poems plainly refer to 
the death in action of liis youngest brother 
Herbert in 1901. He contributed in 1927 
a charming preface to J. A. Platt’s post- 
humous Nine Essays. In 1932 he accepted 
the Leslie Stephen lecturership at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1933 delivered and printed 
a stril^g lecture. The Name and Nature 
of Poetry, which tluew light on his tastes 
and on his o-wn poetical creation. 

At Cambridge Housman’s regular habits 
included between luncheon and tea one or 
other of Cambridge’s country walks, when 
he avoided company, but watched -with a 
[keen and subtle eye the progress of the 
j seasons in tree and flower. He took many 
I short holidays in England, and often went 
abroad. He always shunned Germany, 

I but as a young man he went to Constanti- 
nople, and he paid a few \'isits to Italy, 

I chiefly to Venice. He early formed the 
habit of spending three weeks or a month 
every summer in different parts of France. 

Housman’s health deteriorated in 1032, 
and three years later he was seriously ill. 
He was able, however, to -visit France in 
the summer of 1935, and he lectured as 
usual in each term of that year and also in 
the Lent term of 1936, but in the Easter 
term he broke do-wn after two lectures, 
and he died in a musing home at Cam- 
bridge on 30 April. 

Housman’s -will forbade any collection 
of Ills published classical papers, and any 
attempt to print what he had not pub- 
lished, and he extended the ban to all im- 
printed English prose but, happily, not to 
liis unprinted poetry. Here, referring to 
his brother Laurence, he -wrote: ‘I permit 
him but do not enjoin liim to select from 
my verse manuscript -writing, and to 
publbh, any poems wliich appear to him 
to be completed and to be not inferior -to 
the average of my published poems ; and 
I direct liim to destroy aU other poems and 
fragments of verse.’ His brother found it 
possible to print forty-eight pieces, wliich 
appeared in 1936 under the title More 
Poems. A few of these scarcely deserved 
to be saved, but the average is high, 
and some may rank -with his best. The 
same can hardly be said of the further 
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eighteen serious poems wliieh his brother a lesser man than Bentley, but cast in the 
appended to his memoir A. E. H. in 1937, same titanic mould. His admiration for 
but the light verse and parodies -which Wilamowitz is one of many disproofs of 
accompanied them arc dcliglitful. The the belief that he ■\vas unfair to German 
best text of the posthumous lyrics will be learning. He was pitiless to pretentious 
foimd in The Collected Poems of A. E. incompetence, of which he found too 
Housman (1939). much in the contemporary scholarship of 

Housman was of slender build, with all countries, including England; and if 
delicately sensitive features. His sensi- Germany filled most space in liis on- 
tiveness was indeed acute and it made slaughts this was because nine-tenths of 
liim so reserved that most people found the work in liis fecial fields was done by 
liis company difficult; but he enjoyed Germans. 

social meetings, and his conversation, Housman’s restriction to Latin after 
when he felt at case, was full of wit and 1892 was a loss to Greek scholarship, but 
charm. He did not smoke, but was a the choice is intelligible. His passion for 
connoisseur of food and -wine. He had a perfection came nearer being satisfied in 
powerful memorj', which occasionally the narrower field, and as a textual critic 
played him tricks, and decided views on he even preferred to concentrate his 
most subjects. In classical scholarship his attention on VTiters not of the first rank, 
disciplined passion for truth made him since their ideas and means of expression 
ready to accept new evidence and to were in some degree predictable. His early 
modify old conclusions, but in other notes on Aeschylus, always his favourite 
matters he was not tolerant of opposition, poet, arc brilliant, but not equal to his 
In history and politics, especially, he was best work in Latin, and, had he ever 
apt to pin his faith to a few not infallible begun to edit him, he -would probably 
authorities, and he often allowed his pre- have abandoned the task from the con- 
judices to warp his judgement. His anti- %’iction that it was less difficult than im- 
noinianism did not prevent him lending possible. Manilius, on whom he la\Tshcd 
strong support to most established insti- his richest gifts, was, ns he knew, a poor 
tutions, and he combined declared atheism poet -with a bad subject, but his edition 
^vith an hereditarj' attachment to the high throws invaluable light on Latin usage 
church party. He admired Aristippus and on the facts of textual transmission, 
‘who was not afraid of -words’, and he and the problems of this corrupt text 
sometimes professed a cult of ruthlessncss, exercised his liighest faculties, 
but his working philosophy -\vas tinged On Housman’s rank ns an English poet 
with the Stoicism which he rejected, and it -would be rash to attempt a verdict, 
he hated cruelty. He was deeply read in Hlicn A Shropshire Lad appeared it 
English literature and he had by heart an struck a new note in late nineteenth- 
immense amount of poetry. His taste century literature. The chief sources of 
was catholic, but he had strong prefer- which he declared liimsclf conscious were 
ences, which arc clearly sho^^■n in his Shakespeare’s songs, the Scottish Border 
Leslie Stephen lecture. ballads, and Heine. Other influences have 

_ Housman was eminent in two fields, the been noted, especially those of the English 
distinctness of wliich he often emphasized, Bible and of hlatthcw Arnold, and there 
that of classical scholarship and that of arc many delicate reminiscences of Greek 
original poetry. In the first his permanent and Latin poetry, but his work remains 
rank was assured before his death, and it unmistakably personal. He has been 
is among the highest. As he Itncw, he was accused of monotony, and his favourite 
not fully comparable to Bcntlej', whom he themes arc not numerous, but he show.s 
outshone in patience and intellectual great variety in metre and a Horatian 
honesty and closely approached in swift- felicitj' of expression: every poem has 
ness of insight and brilliant power, but phrases • that no one else could have 
whose scholarship had a sweep and range witten. It is often said that Last Poems is 
which he could not equal. To the rest of inferior to A Shropshire Lad, but both arc 
tlic giants we may extend what Housman uneven, and some of his best work is in the 
said ofhimselfmatchcd with Person: ‘the l.atcr volume: one at least of the very 
comparison is not preposterous— he sur- finest (‘Tell me not here’) svas composed 
passed me in some qualities as I claim to in the year of its publication. Ilousman’s 
surpass him in others’. Of contemporary low estimate of much of the verse of the 
scholars he most admired, and rated above seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
liimsclf, TJ. von ilamowitz-Moellcndorff, angered some younger critics, and l)oth the 
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form and the content of Ins own poetry were 
out of fashion in the same circles before he 
died, but it can hardly be doubted that his 
best poems will always rank high, although 
perhaps, unlike his scholarsliip, not in the 
highest class of all. He refused almost all 
honours, including the Order of Merit, but 
accepted an honorary fellowship from his 
Oxford college in 1911. 

There is no painted portrait of Hous- 
man, but there are several drawings: of 
these, two made by (Sir) William Rothen- 
stein in 1906 are respectively in the 
National Portrait Gallery and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His appearance in 
later life is best sho'wn in that made by 
Francis Dodd in 1926 for St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Another drawing by 
Dodd (1936), and a plasticine medallion 
by Theodore Spicer-Simson (1924), are in 
the National Portrait Gallerj^ 

[The Times, 2 May 1936; A. S. F. Gow, 
A. E. liousman, A Sketch, together with a List 
of his TVritings and Indexes to his Classical 
Papers, 1036 ; Alfred Edward Housman Me- 
morial Supplement to the Bromsgroman, 1936 ; 
Laurence Housman, A. E. H., 1937, and The 
Unexpected Years, 1937 ; Percy Withers, A 
Buried Life, 1940; F. T. Grant Richards, 
liousman 1897—1936, 1041 ; J. Carter and J. 
Sparrow, A. E. Housman, An Annotated 
Check-List, 1940; A. S. F. Gow, ‘A. E. Hous- 
man at Oxford’ in Oxford Magazine, 11 
November 1937 ; R. W. Chambers, Man's 
Unconquerable Mind, 1939; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

D. S. Robehtsok. 

HOUSTON, Dajce FANNY LUCY 
(1857-1936), philantliropist and eccentric, 
was born at Kennington, Lambeth, 
8 April 1857, the fomdli daughter of 
Thomas Radmall, warehouseman, by his 
wife, Maria Isabella Clarke. She grew up 
a beautiful woman who for a time earned 
her liveliliood on the stage, and her por- 
trait was painted by H. J. Thaddeus, an 
Irish artist. She married three times: 
first, in 1883 Theodore Francis Brinck- 
man, later tliird baronet, whom she 
divorced in 1895 ; secondly, in 1901 George 
Frederick William Byron, ninth Lord 
Byron, who died in 1917 ; and thirdly, in 
1924 Sir Robert Paterson Houston, 
baronet, member of parliament for tlie 
West Toxteth division of Liverpool from 
1892 to 1924, of the Houston Shipping 
line, who in 1926 bequeathed to her four- 
fifths of a fortune of about £7,000,000. 
She had no children. 

By the time of her second marriage. 
Lady B}’ron had become a strong advocate 


of women’s rights and displayed a fervent 
interest in their welfare, founding, financ- 
ing, and, during the war of 1914-1918, 
administering the first rest home for tired 
nurses, which earned her appointment as 
D.B.E. in 1917 ; but it was not until slie 
became possessed of her third husband’s 
bequest that her name became widely 
known. 

Sir Robert Houston had been domiciled 
in Jersey, and a month after his death a 
Royal Court w'as convened there to deter- 
mine ‘the state of mind and body’ of his 
widow, but by the time that the verdict 
was given in her favour, she had recovered 
something of her balance of mind. Her 
inheritance was indeed larger than might 
have been expected, for as the laws of 
Jersey prordded for no statutory declara- 
tion of the value of an estate, no duties 
appeared to be payable on that of Sir 
Robert Houston. In 1927 Lady Houston, 
who refused to admit any liability, made 
an ex gratia payment of £1,500,000 to 
satisfy the demands of the Exchequer; 
and in 1933 she again made a voluntary 
pairment of some £46,000 to cover, as she 
maintained, the amount of income tax 
which she would have had to pay in the 
prerdous five years, had she not been 
resident in Jersey. 

Before this dispute had ended, Lady 
Houston had come to be regarded by her 
friends as ‘a warm-hearted woman -who 
would brook no contradiction, and de- 
I manded implicit obedience from those who 
[served her’. She bestowed her largess on' 
coal-miners, worshippers in Liverpool 
Anglican Cathedral, tramwaymen in Hull, 
persecuted Russian Christians; and her 
largest contribution to charity was £40,000 
to King George’s Jubilee Trust. But to 
the general public she was a strident, 
perhaps sincere, patriot, who painted her 
rooms in red, white, and blue, which she 
had adopted as her racing colours, kept 
a yacht, the Liberty, displaying the motto 
Nemo me impune laccssit, and aired her 
view's with ‘combative patriotism’ in the 
Saturday Ecvicio, which she had purchased. 

Lady Houston, however, deserves to be 
remembered for her gift of £100,000 to 
enable a British team to compete for 
the Sclmeider trophy in 1931, when the 
government had refused the funds. The 
trophy was won by Flight-Lieutenant 
George Hedley Stainforth, fijung a super- 
marine Rolls-Royce SO, the direct pre- 
decessor of the Spitfires and Hurricanes 
of the battle of Britain. Two years later 
she financed the expedition wliich flew 
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over Mount Everest. In ID32, being con- parts of the world. He then hecame assis- 
vinced that war was inevitable, she tant private secretarj’ to John Wodchousc, 
offered a contribution of £200,000 to the Lord Kimberley [q.v.], sccretarj’ of state 
air defenee of London, whieh was refused for foreign affairs in Lord Ilosebcrj'’s 
on the ground that parliament was sole government of 1894-1895. In 1900, during 
judge of the sum to be spent in defence, the South African war, he served with 
She also offered to salvage the Finnish distinction as a trooper in the Imperial 
barque Herzogin Cecilic, to be used as a Yeomanry, joining a corps called the Duke 
training ship in ‘masts and sails’. This of Cambridge’s Own, the members of 
offer was also declined wth thanks. By which waived their pay. He saw some 
now she had become notorious rather than fighting, -was captured and escaped, and, 
famous ; nevertheless her intervention in after being eleven years absent from the 
the matter of the Schneider trophy re- diplomatic seiadce, rejoined it in 1903. 
mains, though indirectly, an act of the Howard was now given his first inde- 
greatest service to the country. pendent post, being appointed consul- 

Lady Houston died intestate at Hamp- general for Crete, where he had a difficult 
stead 29 December 1936. task. In the island, nominally autonomous 

[T/iC Times and Daily TclfgrapJi, 31 Decern- I'ut actually controlled by the consuls- 
ber 1930; Evening Standard, SO December general of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
1930 ; Warner Allen, Luaj Houston D.B.E.]. and Italy, trouble was caused by the 
H. A. St. G. Saukdehs. Venizelist revolt in favour of union with 
Greece. Howard’s firm and tactful hand- 
HOWARD, ESME WILLIAM, first ling of the situation gained him credit, and 
Baron Howakd of PENntxn (1803-1939), on his return to England in 1900 he was 
diplomatist, was born at Greystoke Castle, appointed C.V.O. and C.M.G. 

Cumberland, 15 September 1803, the After several short-term appointments 
youngest of the four sons of Henry Howard was promoted to be minister at 
Howard, of Greystoke, by his wife. Char- Berne in 1911, and was transferred to 
lotto Caroline Gcorgiana, eldest daughter Stockholm in 1913. He stayed there until 
of Henry Lawes Long, of Hampton Lodge, after the armistice, and the history of his 
Surrey. He was educated at Harrow, mission is that of the blockade. One of the 
leaving in 1881 for further studies abroad, chief difficulties in coming to an agreement 
He joined the diplomatic scr\'ice in April -with Sweden for an effeetive bloekado of 
1885, and in June of that year went on to enemy countries was that the trade to 
the staff of his brother-in-law, H. E. M. Russia was tlurough that countrj', and any 
Herbert, Lord Carnarvon [q.v.], who had attempt to put pressure on the Stockholm 
just been made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, government was met by the threat of pre- 
The country was in a state of great unrest, venting supplies to Russia. Howard acted 
for the home rule agitation was at its ivilh great discretion, and the position was 
height, and at the beginning of 1880, when cased by the Russian revolution. Con- 
Gladstonc came into office, Carnarvon sidcring his difficulties, it is surprising to 
resigned. Howard was then sent to the what an extent he had the foreign trade of 
embassy in Rome, where he remained until Sweden under his control by 1018. 

1888 when he was transferred to Berlin After the armistice Howard, who had 
under Sir Edward Slalct [q.v.]. This year been appointed K.C.kI.G. in 1910 and 
was one of great changes in Germany. K.C.B. in 1019, was attached to the 
Tlie old Emperor, William I, died in British delegation of the Peace Conference 
March, and three months hater hLs son and in Paris. He was sworn of the Privy 
successor, Frederick III, also died and was Council and became ambassador in 
succeeded by the Emperor William II. Madrid in 1910. His career ended with the 
Howard watched the coronation of the greatest of his many successes. In 1021, 
new Emperor, and tavo years later his on the resignation of Sir Auckland (later 
dismissal of the chancellor in 1890. He Lord) Geddes, Howard w.as selected to bo 
left the Berlin embassy at tlie end of 1890, ambassador at Washington. He remained 
and in 1892, while still imdcr thirtj’, six years in office, his mission was a bril- 
retired from the diplomatic service, un- Han't personal triumph, and he won the 
Riccassfully contesting AAorccstcr as a trust and regard of all .shades of American 
liberal at the gcncml election in the latter opinion. The universities of IVashington 
, (1925) and Hartford (1929) conferred 

For the next few years Howard led an Iionomry degrees upon him. 
adventurous life, travelling in various Inl923IIowardwasnppointcdG.C.lir.G, 
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and in 1928 G.C.B. On his return home in 
1930 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Howard of Penrith. In 1935-1936 he pub- 
lished his memoirs, The Theatre of Life, in 
t\vo vivid and charming volumes. He 
married in 1898 Lady Maria Isabella 
Giovanna Teresa Gioachina, sixth daughter 
of Sigismondo Nicholas Venantius Gaetano 
Francis, Prince Giustiniani-Bandini and 
eighth Earl of Newburgh. Earlier in the 
same year he was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Five sons, the eldest of 
whom predeceased his father, were born 
of the marriage. Lord Howard died at his 
home at Hindhead 1 August 1939, and was 
succeeded as second baron by his second 
son, Francis PhUip (bom 1905). 

A portrait of Howard, by H. Harris 
Bro-svn, is in the possession of his widow. 

[The Times, 2 August 1939 ; Lord Howard 
of Penrith, The Theatre of Life: vol. i. Life 
seen from the Pit, 1863-1905, 1935 ; vol. ii. 
Life seen from the Stalls, 1905-1936, 1936.] 
Authur Cochrane. 

HUNT, ARTHUR SURRIDGE (1871- 
1934), papyrologist, was born at Romford, 
Essex, 1 March 1871, the eldest son and 
third child of Alfred Henry Hunt, soli- 
citor, later of Romford Hall, by his wife, 
Emily Pertwee, who was descended from 
a French Huguenot family originally 
named Pertuis. He was educated at Cran- 
brook School and Eastbourne College, 
whence in October 1889 he went as a 
classical scholar to Queen’s College, 
Oxford. In 1891 he obtained a first class 
in classical moderations, but in 1893 only 
a second class in lilcrae humaniores. In the 
first disappointment he abandoned his 
hope of a fellowsliip ; but a project of being 
ordained and the winning of the Aubrey 
Moore studentship led, despite his father’s 
death in 1893, to his remaining at Queen’s, 
and in 1894 he was elected to the Craven 
fellowship. He chose as his field of study 
the palaeography of early Latin manu- 
scripts in Spanish libraries, but after his 
return from Spain, on the invitation of his 
friend and older contemporary at Queen’s, 
B. P. Grenfell [q.v.], he abandoned Latin 
palaeography for papyrology. In January 
1896 he joined Grenfell and D. G. Hogarth 
[q.v.], who were excavating for papyri in 
the FajTim. Thus was formed a partner- 
ship memorable in the liistory of classical 
scholarship, which made the names of the 
‘Dioscuri of Oxford’, as they were called, 
familiar throughout the learned world. 
Details of their joint work will be found in 
the notice of Grenfell. 


From 1896 to 1900 Hunt was a senior 
demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
from 1901 to 1906 a fellow of Lincoln, of 
which he was elected an honorary fellow 
in 1918 ; in 1906 he became research fellow 
of Queen’s. In 1908, on Grenfell’s election 
as professor of papyrology. Hunt was 
appointed lecturer in that subject. During 
Grenfell’s absence from 1908 to 1913 he 
worked alone, and in the latter year, 
Grenfell’s professorship having lapsed, 
Hunt was elected professor in his place. 
After his recovery, Grenfell was in 1919 
appointed joint professor with Hunt, who, 
during the war of 1914^-1918, served suc- 
cessively as an officer in the Oxfordsliire 
and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, in 
the War ’Trade Intelligence Department, 
in the War Office, and in the Intelligence 
Corps in France. From 1020, when Gren- 
fell’s health finally collapsed. Hunt was 
sole editor of the volumes of papyrus 
texts issued by the Egypt Exploration 
Society. He had previously edited alone 
volume i of the Catalogue of the Greek 
Papyri in the John Rylands Library Man- 
chester (1911) and Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmcnta Papyracea (1912). 

Hunt married in 1918 Lucy Ellen, 
fourth daughter of Surgeon-Major-General 
Sir Alexander Frederick Bradshaw. His 
health had never been robust, and in 1932 
the sudden death of his son, his only 
child, was a blow from which he never' 
reaUy recovered, although he made little 
show of grief. He died at Oxford 18 June 
1934. He received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Glasgow, Dublin, 
Konigsberg, Graz, and Athens, and was 
Drexel medallist of the university of 
Pennsylvania. He was elected a fellow of 
the British Academy in 1913, and was also 
a member of several foreign academies. 

Hunt was a fine scholar, with a keenly 
critical intelligence, and unsparing in his 
devotion to accuracy. Beneath a reserved 
manner lay a fund of quiet humour, 
generous kindness, and deep religious 
feeling. 

[H. I. Bell, A. S. Hunt, 1871-1934 in Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xx, 1934 ; 
F. de Zulueta, Stadia el Doenmenta Ilistoriae 
et Juris, faso. ii. 1935 ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] H. I. Belt,. 

HUNT, -WILLIAM (1842-1931), 

historian, was bom at Clifton, Bristol, 

3 March 1842, the elder son of WUliam 
Hunt, curate of Holy Trinity chinch, 
Hotwells, Clifton, later vicar of Holy 
Trinity church, Weston-super-JIare, and 
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prebendary of Wells Cathedral, by Ills 
wfe, Maria Simpson. Educated at Harrow 
and Trinitj' College, Oxford, he obtained 
a second class in classical moderations in 
18G2 and a first class in law and modem 
hislorj’ in 18C4. He was ordained in 1865 
as curate to his father at Weston-super- 
Mare, and two years later was presented 
to the \dcarage of Congresbury, Somerset. 
He held the living for fifteen years, in the 
course of which he restored the church, 
built a new day school, and occupied his 
leisure with historical work of which he 
had laid the foundations at Oxford. He 
was an examiner in the final school of 
modern liistorj' at Oxford from 1877 to 
1879 and again in 1881 and 1882. In 1882 
he resigned his living, came to London, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the 
wiling of history and biography. 

Hitherto, Hunt had concerned himself 
mainly with county and diocesan history, 
and with the activities of the Somerset- 
shire Archaeological Society, of which he 
was a member from 1860 to the end of his 
life and an honorarj' general secretary 
from 1872 to 1879. Of these interests the 
fniits arc his Somerset Diocese, Bath and 
Wells (1885), a history of Bristol (1887) in 
the ‘Historic Toivns’ scries, of which he 
was joint-editor with E. A. Freeman [q.v.], 
and an edition of Two Chartularies of the 
Priori! of St. Peter at Bath (1893) for the 
Somerset Record Societj\ 

In London Hunt was associated almost 
from its foundation ivith this Dictionary, 
for which he ivrote nearly GOO articles, 
including the biographies of Edw.ard I and 
Edward HI and many medieval church- 
men. In him (Sir) Leslie Stephen [q.v.] 
found an ideal contributor and sub-editor 
— learned, accurate, and impartial. It was, 
however, his share in two other historical 
enterprises which brought Hunt Avidcr 
recognition. These were A History of the 
English Chureh in eight volumes (1899- 
1910) of which he was joint-editor with 
tv. R. W. Stephens [q.v.], and to which 
he contributed the verj' successful first 
volume (1809), covering the period before 
the Norman Conquest; and The Political 
History of England in twelve volumes 
(1905-1910), written by lending historians, 
of which he and R. L. Poole [q.v.] were the 
general editors. Both scries were fortunate 
in their editors, and both, especially the 
latter, have remained .standard authorities 
up to the present time. The issue, within 
five yc.ars, of twelve volumes of the quality 
of the Political History was, indeed, a 
notable editorial achievement. Hunt him- 


self wote the tenth volume (1905), dealing 
with the reign of George HI from his 
accession to the Act of Union. Lucid, 
careful, and dispassionate. Hunt was no 
merely ‘safe’ historian: lie ivrote Avith 
insight, decision, and a ripe loimvlcdge of 
human affairs. He travelled widely, had 
a large acquaintance, and his figure, with 
flowing beard, Avas Avcll IcnoAiTi at the 
SaAulc Club. A staunch conserA’atlA’c, he 
contributed frequently to the Saturday 
Bevicio, in which at one time he sought to 
acquire a joint controlling interest. He 
AA'as president of the Royal Historical 
Society from 1005 to 1909, and in 1921 
was elected an honorary fellow of Trinity 
College to Avhich he Avas deeply attached 
and to AA’hich his librarj' was presented bj' 
his AA'idow. Although not in its front rank. 
Hunt holds an established position in the 
great school of English historians Avhich 
dates from the time of Freeman and 
William Stubbs; its tradition he Avell 
understood and its standard of scholarship 
he wortliily upheld. 

Hunt Avas twice married: first, in 1865 
to Emma (died 1893), daughter of the 
ReA% Arthur Ramsay; secondly, in 1895 
to Katharine, daughter of Thomas Rao, 
merchant, of Melbourne, Victoria. He had 
no children. He died in London 14 June 
1931. 

[The Times, 16 June 1031 ; Proceedings of 
the Somersetsliire Arclmcologicnl and Natural 
History Society for the year 1031, a'oI. IxxA'ii, 
1032 (portrait); History, January 1032; pri- 
vate information.] J. R. H. WF.K\’t.n. 

HUNTER, Sir ARCHIBiVLD (1856- 
1036), general, Avas bom in ICilburn, 
0 September 1850, the son of Archibald 
Hunter, by his Avife, Mary Jane Graham. 
Both Ids parents came of good Loivland 
families. He was educated at GlasgoAV 
Academy and Sandhurst and was gazetted 
to the 4th Foot (The King’s 0«Ti) in June 
1874, joining the 1st battalion at Gib- 
raltar, He quickly made Ids mark ns an 
cflicicnt and zealous ofllcer, serA'ing as 
adjutant from April 1880 to November 
1882 ; he liad been promoted to captain in 
August 1882. 

Hunter saw Ills first active service in 
1884, being employed on the Nile cxTcdi- 
tion on intelligence duties and gaining a 
brevet as major (1885) besides being men- 
tioned in dispatches. For fifteen years 
(188-1~1809) he served Avith the 
Army, gaining a gre-at reputation for 
gallantry and cfilcicncy and doing much 
to build up the army for the Avork before 
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it. He was severely wounded at Giniss 
(December 1885), where the Dervish 
advance was effectively checked, and was 
awarded the D.S.O. At Toski in 1889 he 
did good service in command of a brigade, 
and was again wounded, gaining another 
brevet (lieutenant-colonel). From August 
1892 to July 1894 he was governor of the 
Red Sea littoral and of Suakin, receiving 
command of the Sudan Frontier Field 
Force in the latter month and retaining it 
until November 1896. Promoted to sub- 
stantive major in June 1892, he obtained 
a brevet as colonel in January 1894. In 
the operations of 1896 to 1898 which 
culminated in the recovery of IQiartoum, 
Hunter was Kitchener’s right-hand man. 
At Firket (7 June 1896) he commanded 
the infantry most successfully, and was 
specially promoted to major-general in 
November 1896, when aged only forty. 
In 1897 he led the flying column which 
defeated the Dervishes at Abu Hamed 
(7 August) and went on to occupy Berber 
(5 September). At the battles of the 
Atbara (8 April 1898) and of Omdurman 
(2 September) he was again in command 
of a division, which he handled with great 
ability, especially at Omdurman where 
his judicious dispositions and use of his 
reserves did much to ensure victory. His 
good services were repeatedly acknow- 
ledged in the Sudan dispatches and he 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. After the fall of Khartoum 
he was appointed K.C.B. (1898). 

May 1899 brought Hunter command of 
the Quetta division in India, but on the 
dispatch of troops from India to Natal he 
was appointed chief of staff to Sir George 
IVhite [q.v.] and played a big part in the 
defence of Ladysmith, being more second 
in command than chief staff officer. He 
has been described as the life and soul of 
the defence and led and planned the 
successful sortie of 7 December in wliich 
two of the enemy’s guns were disabled. 

Shortly after the relief (1 March 1900), 
Hunter was promoted lieutenant-general 
and given command of the 10th division, 
composed of troops transferred from Natal 
to the western Transvaal. His column’s 
advance over the Vaal at Windsorton and 
their defeat of the Boers at Rooidara 
(5 May 1900) contributed appreciably to 
the relief of Mafeking and to the diversion 
of the Boers from opposing Lord Roberts’s 
advance onPretoria. In June, owing to an 
accident to Major-General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, he was placed in command of the 
columns operating in the north-east of the 


Orange River Colony and was responsible 
for the manoeuvres which culminated in 
the second great Boer surrender, that of 
General Marthinus Prinsloo and 4,000 
men in Brandwater Basin (30 July), a 
success largely caused by his skilful com- 
binations and inspiring leadership ; he 
later commanded in the central Orange 
River Colony but was invalided home in 
January 1901. 

From May 1901 to September 1903 
Hunter was general officer commanding 
the Scottish District (later Command), 
after which he commanded first the 
Western and later the Southern Army in 
India until October 1908, assisting Lord 
ICitehener in the reorganization of the 
Indian Army. He was promoted general 
in December 1905. Appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief of Gibraltar in 
September 1910, his well-founded criti- 
cisms on the shortcomings of the civil 
administration, prompted by his zeal for 
the welfare and efficiency of the garrison, 
led to some friction with the civfl autho- 
rities, and he relinquished the post in 
July 1913. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1914, Hunter was given command of the 
Aldershot Training Centre and later 
became general offlcer-commanding-in- 
chief, Aldershot Command. For the next 
three years (until September 1917) he 
laboured assiduously at the training of 
the New Armies, most of the divisions 
of wliich, as well as their drafts and re- 
inforcements, did their final preparation 
imder him. Always zealous for those 
under him, he was the right man for the 
place and the New Armies owed much to 
him. He retired from the army in October 
1920. 

Hunter was elected conservative 
member of parliament for Lancaster in 
1918 but did not seek re-election in 1922. 
He was colonel of his old regiment. The 
King’s Own, from 1913 until 1926. He 
was appointed G.C.B. in 1911 and was 
aide-de-camp general to the king from 
1917 to 1919, He was also honorary 
colonel of the 5th (Territorial) battalion 
of the Highland Light Infantiry and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the universities of Glasgow and Cambridge. 
With Lord Kitchener as Iiis best man, he 
married in 1910 Mary (died 1924), younger 
daughter of Hickson Fergusson, of The 
Knowe, Ayrshire, and widow of George 
Arbuthnot Bm-ns, second Lord Inverclyde; 
there were no children of the marriage. He 
died in London 28 June 1936. 
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A \’igorous, energetic, and capable 
soldier. Hunter was extremely popular 
with all ranks of the army, inspiring 
afTection and respect. He plajxd a notable 
part in the recovery of the Sudan for 
civilization and in South Africa he en- 
hanced his reputation. It has been said of 
him that ‘he never spoke ill of any man, 
was always seeking to do others kindnesses 
and never forgot a friend’. 

A portrait of Hunter is included in the 
cartoon ‘A General Group’ by ‘Spy’ 
which appeared in VaniUj Fair 29 
November 1900. 

[The Times, 29 June 1930 ; W. S. Cliurchill, 
The River IFar, 1899, new cd. 1902 (portrait); j 
Sir J. F. Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Onicial) ! 
Ilislonj of the War in Soulh Africa 1S99-1902, 
1900-1910 ; T/ic King's Ozon, the history of a 
Royal Regiment, edited by L. I. Covper, 1939.] 
C. T. Atkinson. 

HUN'IER, Sm GEORGE BURTON 
(1845-1987), sliipbuilder, was born at 
Sunderland 10 December 1843, the third 
son of Thomas Hunter, of Sunderland, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Rowntree, also of Sunderland. 
After leaving school at the age of thirteen 
he was for tivo years a pupil of Thomas 
JIcck, engineer to the River Wear com- 
missioners. He was then apprenticed to 
the shipbuilding firm of W. Pile, Hay & 
company, of Sunderland, and was put in 
charge of the drawing office in 1805. Four 
years later (1809) he went to the Clyde as 
assistant to (Sir) William Pearce at the 
shipyard of Robert Napier [qq.v.] at 
Govan. In 1871 he returned to his old 
firm as manager, and on the closing of its 
yard in 1873 he joined S. P. Austin in 
establishing at Sunderland a yard for the 
construction of iron ships. That partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1880 and he went to 
W'allsend as principal partner of C. S. 
Swan. In 1895 the firm was formed into a 
limited company with Hunter as chair- 
man, and by combining in 1903 with 
Wigham Richardson & company became 
under the style of Swan, Hunter, & 
Wigham Richardson one of the most im- 
portant shipbuilding undertakings on the 
north-cast coast, possessing also c.xtensivc 
interests in the Clyde area. Hunter re- 
mained chairman of the new company 
until 1928, and it was a tribute to the 
rcpuUition which he had won for excellence 
of design and quality of workmanship that, 
in an area predominantly engaged in the 
construction of cargo tonnage, it was able 
to secure the order for a ship so elabo- 


rately fitted as the famous Cunard liner 
Maitrclania. He was a pioneer of the 
system, which was adopted for her, of 
building ships within large glazed sheds, 
which provided protection against the 
weather. 

Habitually dressed in a blue reefer suit 
and often wearing a yachting cap. Hunter 
was a familiar figure on Tyneside. Re- 
garded as a fair and just employer, he set 
an example of hard work, being in his 
office every day from 10 a.m. to C p.m. 
except on Saturdays, when his hour of 
departure was 4 p.m. ; and besides taking 
a keen interest in industrial questions 
relating to the payment and training of 
workmen was president of the National 
Temperance Federation, treasurer of the 
United ICingdom Alliance, and chairman 
of the Simplified Spelling Society. 

Hunter was appointed K.B.E. in 1918 
in recognition of his services during the 
%var of 1914—1918, and received the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from Durham 
University in recognition of his work on 
the council of Armstrong College. In 1900 
he unsuccessfully contested Sunderland 
as a liberal. He married in 1873 Ann 
(died 1027), daughter of Charles Hudsoii, 
of Whitby, and niece of George Hudson 
[q.v.], the ‘railway king’, and had two 
sons and three daughters. He died nt Jes- 
mond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 21 January 
1087. 

[The Times, 22 January 1937 ; Kngineer and 
Engineering, 29 January 1937 (portrait).] 

II. M. Ross. 

HUNTER-IVESTON, Sm AYLMER 
GOULD (1804-1940), lieutenant-general. 
[Sec Weston.] 

HUTCHINSON, ARTHUR (1800- 
1037), mineralogist, w.as born in London 
0 July 1800, the only child of George 
Hutchinson, of Woodsidc, AVestmorland, 
silk merchant, of London, by his wife, 
Deborah Richardson, of Culgaith, Cum- 
berland. He was educated at Clifton 
College and in 1884 went with a scholar- 
ship to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was awarded first classes in botli parts 
of the natural sciences tripos (1880 and 
1888). After a year’s research work in 
chemistrj’ with Matthew Moncrieff Patti- 
son Muir he went to Germany where he 
studied under Emil Fischer and W. K. 
Riintgen and obtained the degree of Ph.D. 
In 1891 he was appointed a demonstrator 
in the chemical laboratory nt Gonvillc and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and in 1892 was 
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elected into a fellowsMp at Pembroke 
College and appointed college lecturer in 
natural science. 

Hutchinson’s work as a mineralogist 
began in 1895 when he was appointed 
demonstrator in mineralogy in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. In this capacity he 
conducted, almost unaided, for twenty- 
eight years the whole of the course in 
mineralogy for the first part of the natural 
sciences tripos. He was appointed univer- 
sity lecturer in crystallography in 1923 
and finally in 1926 he succeeded William 
James Lewis as professor of mineralogy. 
He was then within five years of the age 
for retirement. During these years he 
devoted himself to the development of his 
department, encouraging research in X- 
ray crystallography and preparing for the 
organization of the two new departments 
of mineralogy and petrology and of crystal- 
lography which were established on his 
retirement from the professorsliip in 1931. 

Hutchinson’s first notable contribution 
to mineralogical research was the dis- 
covery of a new mineral, stokesite, in 
1899. In the same year he began work 
on the diathermancy and optical charac- 
ters of stibnite, showing that the mineral, 
ordinarily supposed to be opaque, trans- 
mitted light of long wave-length, and he 
successfuSy measured its refractive in- 
dices, and proved its orthorhombic sym- 
metry. He devised an inverted form of 
goniometer for the determination of the 
crystallographic and optical characters of 
small crystals, and a protractor for the 
construction of stereographic and gnomo- 
nic projections, adapting this later (1925) 
to the interpretation of Laue X-ray photo- 
graphs of crystals. Several charts for the 
graphical solution of crystallographic pro- 
blems, for the correction of specific gravity 
determinations, and for the solution of 
some formulae in crystal optics were pub- 
lished between 1915 and 1925. For eight 
years (1904r-1912) he wrote the section on 
mineralogical chemistry in the Annual 
Reports of the Chemical Society. 

In addition to his mineralogical wnrk 
Hutclunson took an aetive share in college 
and university life. He was assistant tutor 
of Pembroke College from 1901 to 1926, 
and was elected master of the college in 
1928, a post from which he retired only 
five months before his death at Cambridge 
12 December 1937. He was a governor of 
Gresham’s School, Holt, for twenty-two 
years, and of St. Bees School, Cumberland, 
and he was an active member of the council 
of Clifton College. 


Hutchinson was elected F.R.S. in 1922 
and an honorary fellow of Christ’s College 
in 1935 ; he was appointed O.B.E. for his 
research work on gas masks during the 
war of 1914—1918. In 1901 he married 
Evaline, second daughter of Alexander 
Shipley, of Datchet, Buckinghamshire, and 
sister of Sir Arthur Everett Shipley [q.v.]; 
they had two sons and a daughter. The 
elder son is professor of zoology in Yale 
University. 

A portrait of Hutchinson by Sir William 
Rothenstein is in IMrs. Hutchinson’s house 
at Culgaith. 

[The Times, 13 December 1937; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 7, 
January 1939 (bibliography and portrait); 
personal knowledge.] 

W. Caiepbeli. Smith. 

HUTCHINSON, HORATIO GORDON 
(HORACE) (1859-1932), golfer and 
author, was bom in London 10 May 1859, 
the third son of General William Nelson 
Hutchinson, of the Grenadier Guards, by 
liis wife, Maiy, daughter of John Russell 
[q.v.], headmaster of Charterhouse and 
later rector of St. Botolph’s church, 
Bishopsgate. In 1864 liis father went to 
live near Northam in Devon. In that year 
the Royal North Devon Golf Club was 
founded and Hutchinson thus learnt golf 
as a boy. He went to school first at 
Charterhouse, which he left owing to iU 
health, and later at the United Services 
College, Westward Ho ! In 1878 he went 
up to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 
that year the first university golf match 
was played and Hutchinson led the Oxford 
side, as he did in 1879, 1880, and 1882 
(there was no match in 1881). In 1881 he 
won the university cue and played for 
Oxford in the doubles match at billiards. 
He was also a competent oarsman and 
cricketer. He intended to read for the bar 
and entered at the Inner Temple, but his 
health, always frail, temporarily broke 
dmvn. Later, in 1890, he had thoughts of 
being a sculptor and worked for some time 
in G. F. Watts’s studio, but this project was 
likewise abandoned ; he embraced no 
regular profession but took gradually to, 
authorship. In 1886 he wrote a small book 
Hints on the Game of Golf, which synchro- 
nized with the great increase in the popu- 
larity of the game in England, and had 
considerable success. In 1890 he edited 
and wrote a large part of the volume on 
golf in the Badminton Library, and from 
that time became a prolific writer on golf 
both in books and newspapers, as also on 
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shooting, fishing, and natural history; he 
was himself a fine shot and fisherman. 
IVlicn Country Life was founded in 1897, 
he uTote regularly for it on all these 
subjeets and edited several volumes in the 
Country Life Library. He ivrote several 
not unsuecessful novels, among them 
Peter Steele, the Crieheter (1895), and 'Bert 
Ed-xard, the Golf Caddie (1903). He was 
essentially an essayist rather than a novel- 
ist, having a fluent, pleasant, and graceful 
stjde in wliich he could write rapidly and 
%vithout effort on a variety of topics. 

When in 1880 the amateur champion- 
ship was formally instituted Hutchinson 
beat Henry Lamb in the final and in 1887 
won against John Ball [q.v.] at Hojdake. 
In 1888 he played in an exliibition at the 
Mcadowbrook Club near New York, one 
of the earliest occasions on which the game 
was seen in the United States of America. 
He played for England against Scotland 
in the first international match in 1902 
and in each subsequent year until 1907, 
except 1905 when he was ill. In 1908 he 
was the first Englishman to be elected 
captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews. As a golfer Hutchin- 
son was for a long time one of the leading 
players in the country, •with a dashing and 
characteristic style, and his career would 
have been even more successful than it 
was but for intermittent ill health. During 
the last eighteen years of his life he was 
incapacitated by grave illness: he then 
left Ills home at Forest Row in Sussex and 
moved to London where he died 27 Juty 
1932. 

Hutchinson married in 1893 Dorothy 
Margaret, younger daughter of Major 
Frederick Barclay Chapman, of the 14th 
Hussars; there were no children of the 
marriage. 

A portrait of Hutclunson by Oswald 
Birley is in the possession of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. 

[The Times, 29 .Tuly 1932; II. G. Hutchin- 
son, Pifty years of Golf, 1919; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

BnuNAim Dahwi.n*. 

HUXLEY, LEONARD (1800-193.3), 
biographer, poet, and editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine, was born in London 11 
December 1800, the second, but elder 
surviving, son of the famous scientist 
Thomas Henry Huxley [q.v.], by his wife, 
Henrietta Ann, daughter of Henrv 
Hcalhom, of Bathurst, New South Wales. 
He was educated at University College 
School, at St. Andrews University, and at 


Balliol College, Oxford, of wliich he was an 
cxliibitioner and where he obtained a first 
class in classical moderations (1881) and 
in literae humaniores (1883). In 1884 he 
became an assistant master at Charter- 
house and stayed there until in 1901 he 
joined the publishing firm of Smith, Elder, 
& company, becoming the close friend and 
literary adviser of Reginald Jolin Smith 
[q.v.] and liis assistant in the editorship of 
the Cornhill Magazine. After the death 
of Smith in 1010 and the amalgamation of 
his firm in the following year witli John 
Murray’s, Huxley willingly migrated to 
Albemarle Street and there continued his 
role of valued friend and adviser as well as 
becoming sole editor of the Cornhill, a 
position which gave liim full scope for 
shorving his kindness to, interest in, and 
almost paternal encouragement of honest 
literary effort. 

In 1885 Huxley married Julia Frances 
(died 1908), daughter of Thomas Arnold 
and sister of Mrs. Htimpliry Ward [qq.v.] : 
she was the successful headmistress of 
Priorsfield School, near Godaiming. By 
her he had a daughter and three sons, the 
second of whom died in 1914, while the 
other two, Dr. Julian and Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, are both well kno%vn for their 
scientific and literary works. In 1912 
Huxley married as his second wife Rosa- 
lind, tlurd daughter of William Wallace 
Bruce, and had two sons. He was brother- 
in-law of John Collier [q.v.], the wcll- 
lcno;vn portrait-painter, with whom he 
was on terms of intimate friendship. 

Huxley’s generous nature, combined 
■with his veneration for the memory of his 
father and his enjoyment of the successes 
of his sons, saved him from any sense of 
being overshadowed. Nevertheless, it was 
a great pleasure to him when in 1919 his 
old university of St. Andrews conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in recognition of his osvn litcmiy achieve- 
ments. He wrote an outstanding bio- 
graphy of his father, The Life and Letters 
of Thomas Ilenrt/ Huxley (2 vols., 1900; 
2nd cd. 0 vols., 1903), and also 7'he Life 
and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker 
(2 vols., 1918). His poetic talent, which 
he inherited from his mother, was proved 
by his volume Annivcrsariai (1020), and, 
among other ■works, he skilfully edited 
Jane Welsh Carlyle; Letters to her Family, 
1S30-JSB3 (1024) and Elizabeth Barrett 
Brooming: Letters to her Sister, 1S-J6-28S9 
(1020). lie alwaj’S maintained his in- 
herited interest in biology, and ■was an 
enthusiast for music and the delights of 
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open-air life. He died at Hampstead 3 May 
1983. 

Portraits of Huxlej’-, by John Collier, 
one as a young, the other as an older, man, 
are in the possession of his mdow. The 
head of the portrait as a young man was 
painted by Marian CoUier and finished by 
her husband after her death. 

[The Tivies, 4 May 1088 ; personal know- 
ledge.] John Murray. 

INCHCAPE, first Eam- of (1852- 
1932), shipowner. [See Mackay, James 
LyI/E.] 

BSrVERNAmN, Baron ( 1856 - 1936 ), 
shipbuilder. [See Beabdmore, William.] 

IQBAL, Sir MUHAMMAD (1876- 
1938), Indian thinker and poet, was bom 
at SiaUcot in the Punjab in February 
1876. His forebears were Hindus, originally 
from Kashmir, who had been converted 
to Islam. He was educated at Murray 
(Scottish Presbyterian) College at Sialkot 
and Government College, Lahore (after- 
wards the university of Lahore), where his 
brilliance gained him a post as lecturer in 
philosophy, first in the Oriental College 
and later in Government College. During 
these years he came under the influence of 
(Sir) T. W. Arnold [q.v.], who introduced 
him to Western philosophy and the 
principles of critical scholarsliip. IVhen 
Arnold left Lahore in 1904 Iqbal decided 
to continue his studies in England and in 
1905 was admitted to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he read philosophy 
with J. M. E. M‘Taggart [q.v.]. At the 
same time he attended law lectures at 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 
1908. From Cambridge he went to Ger- 
many and obtained the degree of D.Pli. 
from Munich University for a thesis 
published in 1908 under the title of The 
Develojjment of Metaphysics in Persia. In 
1908 Iqbal returned to India, and for the 
rest of his hfe practised as a barrister, a 
profession which he valued for its inde- 
pendence. In 1923 he was knighted, and 
from 1927 to 1929 was a member of the 
Punjab legislative coimcil. Tlirough his 
poems he had aheadj’’ won an outstanding 
position in the Indian Moslem coinmumty, 
and he served as president of the All-India 
Moslem League in 1930 (when the 
Palcistan project was definitely adopted 
as the political objective of the League) 
and as a delegate to the first Round Table 
• Conference held in London in 1931 to 
frame a constitution for India. In liis last 


years he took little part in politics. He 
died at Lahore 21 April 1938, and was 
buried there. 

For the last twenty-five years of his life 
Iqbal stood in a class by himself as a 
Moslem tliinker and poet. Impressed by 
the vigour and vitality of Europe and of 
Western thought, he saw in the social 
apathy of Moslem pantheism the cause of 
Moslem decadence, and in reaction against 
its negations he was drawn towards the 
evolutionary philosophy of Bergson and 
Nietzsche. It became his fixed purpose to 
infuse into Indian Islam the same spirit of 
activism. His first major work, a Persian 
masnavi sequence entitled Asrar-i Khudi 
(1915; translated into Enghsh, with an 
introduction, by Dr. Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson as The Secrets of the Self, 1920), 
with its gospel of the creative ego striving 
to achieve freedom and the fuller develop- 
ment of personality, took the younger 
generation of Indian Moslems by- storm. 
But together with tliis he insisted that 
the true development of personality could 
be achieved only by sinking the self in 
the service of a community inspired by 
common spiritual traditions and in the 
pursuit of its highest values. Such a 
society could not be found in the West 
because of the evils inherent in Western 
civilization and social order, in the 
materialism of Western thought, and the 
corrupting influences of nationalism and 
imperialism. In contrast to these he saw 
in Islam the pattern ivithin which the 
social endeavour and spiritual life of the 
developing personahty should be inte- 
grated. This was the theme of his second 
poetic work, Rumuz-i Bekhiidl (‘The 
Symbols of the Non-Self’), issued in 1918. 

These two doctrines, the sustained 
struggle of the awakened ego to raise 
humanity to a higher stage of evolution, 
and the moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
values of an idealized Islamic community, 
were developed and diversified in Iqbal’s 
later poems. These were composed some- 
times, like the first two, in Persian for the 
sake of a ivider Moslem circle, although 
there is no indication that they were much 
read outside India: Fayam-i Mashriq 
(‘The Message of the East’), in reply to 
Goethe’s West-ustlicher Divan (1923) ; 
Zabiir-i Ajam (‘Persian Psalms’, 1927h 
Javid-NCitnah (‘The Book of Eternitj'’), 
modelled after the Divina Commcdia 
(1932). Sometimes they were composed 
in Urdu for his oivn Indian public: Bang-i 
Dora (1924); Bal-i Jibril (1935); and 
Darb-i Kalim (1936). 
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A more systematic accoimt of liis 
thought was put together by Iqbal in a 
course of lectures delivered at Madras in 
1028-1929 and published as The liecon- 
slniciion of Religious Thought in Islam 
(1930; second ed., -with a supplementary 
chapter, 1934). Tlurowing aside the tradi- 
tional transcendentalist dogmas of Islam, 
as the imposition of an alien Hellenistic 
philosophy, he set out to reinterpret the 
Koran in evolutionary and immanentist 
terms. As a tliinker, his cliief •weakness 
■svas a failure to eliminate or reconcile the 
contradictions in liis ethical teaching, 
■where a djTiamism of Western inspiration 
came into conflict with his insistence upon 
the cultural values of the Islamic tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, he had an immense 
influence upon the contemporary genera- 
tion of Indian Moslem intellectuals, and 
after his death an ‘Iqbal Academy’ was 
founded at Lahore to expound and propa- 
gate his ideas. 

[The Times, 22 April 1938 ; Sir M. Iqbal’s 
works; S. Abdul Wahid, Igbal: iiis Art and 
Thought, 1944 ; K. G. Saijddain, Iqbal's Educa- 
tional Philosophy, 1938 ; Iqbal as a ThinUcr by 
Various 'writers, 194S ; Shad Iqbdl (correspon- 
dence with Raja Sir Ivishen Parshad), edited 
by S. M. Qadiri, 1942 ; private information.] 
H. A. R. Gmn. 

ISAACS, RUFUS DANIEL, first 
Marquess of Reading (1800-1935), lord 
chief justiee of England, ambassador to 
the United States of America, and ■viceroy 
of India, was born in the parish of St. 
Mary Axe, London, 10 October 1860. He 
was the second son and the fourth of the 
nine children of Joseph Michael Isaacs, a 
Jewish fruit merchant, then carrjdng on 
business in Spitalfields, by his wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Daniel Davis, of London, a 
■woman of strong character who wielded 
unchallenged sway over her growing | 
household. Joseph Isaacs’s daughter 
Esther Stella became the wife of Alfred 
Sutro [q.v.] ; his brother Henrj' was lord 
mayor of London in 1889-1890. Rufus did 
not receive all the education which his 
father’s income would have justified ; after 
two years at a school in Brussels, wiiich he 
left at the age of seven, he was for some 
years a boarder at an Anglo-Jcwish 
academy in Regent’s Park and then 
attended for some months at University 
College School in Gower Street. His 
schooldays were over before he was yet 
fourteen. It say.s much for the courageous 
detenninaUon and quick adaptability 
wiOi win'ch he faced some later stages of 


his remarkable career that this initial 
handicap was so largely overcome. 

At the age of fifteen Isaacs, after a 
[ period in Hanover spent in learning some 
i German, entered the service of the family 
[business, an occupation which he soon 
grew to dislike, while Ms spare time was 
[ given to many lively escapades. There is 
[ no ■truth in the story that he ran aw’ay to 
; sea ; Ms parents arranged for him to join 
the sailing-ship Blair Athole as an appren- 
tice, but, scanning the apprenticeship 
i deed, he refused to pledge Mmsclf to the 
stipulated two years of service and chose 
instead to sign articles for the round 
j voyage as a ship’s boy at the w’age of ten 
I sliillings a month (October 1870). The 
experiment did not work out well; he 
tried to leave the ship at Rio do Janeiro, 
but was caught and in due course sailed 
in her up the HoogMy and, in April 1877, 
saw the country which he was next to 
revdsit as viceroy forty-four years later, 
ttflien the Blair Athole reached London 
Isaacs abandoned further employment at 
sea and for a time resumed the unattrac- 
tive routine of w’ork in the fruit trade. In 
1880 he exchanged this drudgery for the 
Stock Exchange, where he carried on the 
business of a jobber in the foreign market, 
an enterprise which ended in the disaster 
of his being ‘hammered’ when over- 
whelmed by a sudden slump in August 
1884. It was then proposed that he should 
endeavour to repair his finances and repay 
Ms creditors by going to seek his fortune 
in central America, but his mother inter- 
vened and insisted that, instead, he should 
read for the bar. 

Isaacs studied law for six months in the 
oflice of Algernon Sydney, a solicitor who 
was a personal friend of his famil 3 '. In 
January 1885 he was admitted ns a 
student to the Middle Temple. He read 
for a year ns a pupil in the chambers of 
(Sir) J. L. tValton [q.v.], then a rising 
Common La'w junior, and was called to 
the bar in November 1887. Three weeks 
later he was married to Alice Edith, third 
d.aughtcr of Albert Cohen , a Citj* merchant, 
at the West Ijondon sj-nagogue. 

Isaacs at once established himself in 
chambers of his own at 1 Garden Court, 
Temple. Work came quicklj- and his first 
year of practice produced £519. The 
establishment of the Commercial Court in 
1805 provided Mm with a forum in which 
liLs inside knowledge of the Stock Ex- 
change and his practical cxjicricnce of 
commercial documents gave him unusual 
qualifications for successful argument, and 
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another branch of the law in which he was 
specially occupied was that relating to 
trade unions. He became overwhelmingly 
busy, and after ten and a half years in a 
stuff go^vn, his application for silk was 
granted by Lord Chancellor Halsbury in 
April 1898. 

Isaacs soon attained a position in the 
&ont row where he became the acknow- 
ledged equal of competitors as powerful 
and distinguished as Sir Edward Clarke 
and Sir Edward Carson [qq.v.]. His 
practice lay chiefly in heavy cases of a 
business kind or before special juries, with 
occasional excursions to the divorce comi; 
or the Old Bailey. It is impossible within 
reasonable limits of space to give a list of 
his chief forensic triumphs ; amongst them 
were the Taff Vale litigation (1902), the 
prosecution of Wliitaker Wright (q.v., 
1904), the defence of Sir Edward Russell 
(1905), and the defence of Robert Sievier 
(1908). Such a burden could only have 
been discharged by a man of great physical 
and mental vigour. Isaacs’s method was 
to start the preparation for the day’s 
labours at a very early hour before break- 
fast; he made it his rule not to do legal 
work after dinner. 

Isaacs’s fine presence and handsome 
features, combined with a voice of rare 
quality, expressive hands, and an alert 
glance that compelled attention, made 
him an advocate of the first rank, while 
his complete mastery of the facts, his 
moderation in statement, and his firm but 
courteous attitude in argument, always 
secured him a friendly reception from the 
bench. Among his bretiiren at the bar he 
was a popular colleague, completely un- 
spoiled by success. He was not a profound 
lawj^er, but hard work and good sense 
made Wm the master of all the law that 
mattered for winning lus case. His cross- 
examination was often very effective, al- 
though his questions had not the crispness 
of Carson’s; and his speeches in court, 
expressed in commonplace language and 
directed strictly to the matter in hand, 
had a verdict-getting quahty which 
showed how well he understood what the 
tribxmal was tliinldng. Indeed, Isaacs’s 
greatest asset at the bar was not eloquence 
(although he was popularly regarded as a 
fine orator) but a penetrating power of 
judgement, wliich enabled him to see the 
point on wliich the case would ultimately 
turn, the main difficult nf 
mounted, and sometimes the moment 
when compromise could wisely be effected. 

Isaacs’s political leanings had always 


been to the liberal side. In the internal 
dissension which rent the liberal party 
during the South African war, his sympa- 
thies were with the liberal imperialists. 
After unsuccessfully contesting North 
Kensington at the general election of 
1900, he was returned for Reading at a 
by-election in August 1904 and retained 
that seat, in spite of some close contests, 
until his appointment as lord chief justice 
in 1918. He became a bencher of his Tnn 
in 1905 and served as treasurer in 1927. 

In March 1910, when Sir Samuel Evans 
[q.v.] became president of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty division, Isaacs 
was appointed, amid universal approval, 
to succeed him as solicitor-general. In the 
following October, when Sir W. S. (later 
Lord) Robson [q.v.] left the House of 
Commons to become a lord of appeal, 
Isaacs succeeded to the attorney-general- 
ship and thus, at the age of fifty, became 
the official head of the bar. 

Isaacs was an excellent law officer and 
brought all his ability and industry to 
bear on the multifarious business of the 
Crown both in court and out of it. In 1911 
he led for the prosecution in Rex v. Mylius 
when the defendant was convicted of 
criminal libel for circulating the utterly 
false story that Bang George V, whose 
coronation was approaching, was married 
before his marriage to Queen Jlary. In 
1912, in the only murder case in which he 
ever took part, he secured the conviction 
of the poisoner Frederick Henry Seddon 
at the Old Bailey, and later in the same 
year, at the height of the militant suffra- 
gette disturbances, he prosecuted (sup- 
porter though he was of votes for wnmen 
as a constitutional reform) Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst [q-v.] and others for conspiring 
to commit injury and damage. 

Isaacs was also heavily occupied on the 
Treasury bench in aiding to pilot govern- 
ment bills through the House of Commons 
and in particular rendered strenuous help 
to the carrjing of Lloyd George’s Health 
Insmance Act (1011). His industry and 
genialitj’’ were eveiynvhere appreciated, 
and he took great pains in the endeavour 
to make himself a successful parliamen- 
tarian. His speeches, however, did not 
catch the ear of the House as effectively 
as his innumerable friends hoped. He 
sometimes tended to continue at too great 
length and there was an absence of striking 
or memorable plnase. Isaacs’s inclusion 
in the Privy Council was announced in the 
coronation honours of 1911. He was 
appointed K.C.V.O. in the same year. 
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In June 1012 Lord Loreburn resigned importance of wireless commimication at 
the ofTice of lord chancellor and the sea — Harry independently offered to 
attorney-general was deeply chagrined Rufus some ofhis American shares and the 
that, instead of himself, Lord Haldane was attorney-general bought 10,000 at the 
invited to occupy the woolsack. At first market price of £2, and later on the same 
Isaacs was disposed to regard his being day, transferred 1,000 of them to each of 
passed over as a reflection not only upon his two ministerial friends. There can be 
himself but upon his race. His ruffled no question but that these transactions 
feelings, however, were more than soothed in the American shares, carried out as they 
by the prime minister’s in^'itation that the were in the parties’ omi names, operated 
attorney -general should become a member to confirm the unfounded rumour which 
of the Cabinet — a new but questionable began to be exploited in sections of the 
precedent, which has seldom been followed press, that ministers of a government 
since. The result was that Isaacs had the which was making an agreement with the 
great satisfaction of entering the inner English Marconi company were improperly 
circle of government without having to interesting themselv'cs in the shares of that 
give up his membersliip of the House of company. 

Commons. It was not until 11 October tliat the 

The even tenor of Isaacs’s advancement postmaster-general, Jlr. Herbert (later 
was now grievously interrupted hy the Lord) Samuel, could move for the appoint- 
‘ Marconi ’ controversy. When wireless meat of a select committee to investigate 
communication, of which Guglielmo Mar- and report upon the Marconi contract and 
coni was one of the scientific pioneers, %vas the attorney-general intervened to deal 
in its first stage of commercial develop- irith criticisms in the debate affecting 
ment, Isaacs’s brother Godfrey became himself. He repudiated completely the 
joint managing director of the Marconi false insinuations made against liim in 
Wireless Telegraph Company and, in regard to the English Marconi company, 
March 1012, obtained for lus company a but did not tliink it necessary to refer to 
contract with the Post Office for a long- his holding in the American company, 
distance service, subject to ratification by with wliich the British government had 
the House of Commons. In point of fact, nothing to do. It was a lamentable error 
neither of the law officers of tbc Crown was of judgement. The further information 
ever consulted about tliis contract, whicli was made public in the course of an un- 
was negotiated and settled departmen- defended action for libel against the Paris 
tally. Rumours nevertheless began to arise newspaper Lc Malin in March 1018, and 
in certain quarters that the monopoly shortly afterwards (25 March) Isaacs at 
obtained from the government by the last got lus opportunity of appearing 
Marconi Company was due to the influence before the select committee, whidi had 
exercised by the attorney-general in already been sitting for six months. In 
favour of liis brother, and that he and the meantime he had had to endure fierce 
certain other ministers who were his close attacks from a portion of the press. HLs 
friends — namely, Lloj'd George and the evidence extended over three dajT? and 
liberal chief whip, the Master of Elibank — completely disposed of any allegation of 
were seeking to make profits out of the corruption. Whether his conduct involved 
shares of that company. There was no impropriety was debated by the corn- 
truth in this, but what was true was that mittcc, but in the end the final Report, 
when Godfrey Isaacs carried through adopted by a majority, acquitted the 
negotiations with a different company, tlie ministers involved by declaring that they 
American Marconi Company, and acquired had acted throughout in the sincere belief 
as Ills personal holding a large block of that what they did was not in conflict with 
shares in that company, he, on 0 April, their public duty. 

offered to dispose of some of these shares In the debate upon the Report on 
to his brothers Rufus and Harry Isaacs. 18 June the attorney-general declared 
The American company had no interest that, while at the time he considered that 
in the jirofits of the English company, hut the purchase of these American shares was 
Rufus refused, preferring to have no dc.al- quite unobjectionable, he had come to 
ings with Godfrey in view of the English realize that ‘it was a mistake to purchase 
company’s relations with the government, those shares’.. The House adopted a 
while Harry' acquired a large shareholding, motion accejiting this expression of regret. 
On 17 April the Titanic disaster occurred reprobating any charge of corruption, and 
in the interval and deinon.stratcd the acquitting the ministers of acting othcr- 
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•wise than in good faith. Isaacs suffered 
acutely during this long and painful con- 
troversy, although none but the most 
credulous and most malignant could have 
supposed that he had acted from corrupt 
motives. He "was sustained by the con- 
tinued confidence reposed in him by his 
constituency and by the proofs that his 
friends of the bar Imew him to be of im- 
siiUied character. 

The dying embers of this unhappy dis- 
pute, -which throughout had been inflamed 
by fierce party feeling, had hardly ceased 
to glow when the position of lord chief 
justice fell vacant through the retirement 
of Viscount Alverstone in October 1918. 
Asquith, the prime minister, had no hesi- 
■tation in offering the post to Isaacs, who 
accepted it. At the swearing-in ceremony 
on 22 October, Lord Haldane spoke of 
him as ‘a man of the highest honour’ and 
the welcome which he received showed 
that the profession shared this opinion to 
the fuU. He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Reading in the New Year’s honours 
list of 1914. 

Had it not been for the outbreak of war 
in August 1914, Lord Reading might have 
continued to discharge the functions of 
the head of the IQng’s Bench di-vision for 
a full span of judicial service, and have 
become an outstanding figure on the 
^illustrious roll of chief justices. His -wide 
experience and dignified bearing fitted him 
for such a part, and he gave general satis- 
faction while performing his duties in the 
lord chief justice’s court. But at the out- 
break of war his help was called for to 
assist the Treasury in framing financial 
and legislative plans for the domestic 
emergency, and although he retained the 
chief justiceship until 1921, and inter- 
mittently presided (for example, in settling 
the status of an enemy ahen in Porter v. 
Frcitdenburg, 1915, and at the trial for 
treason of Roger Casement [q.v.], 1916) 
his statesmanlike qualities were tlu-ough- 
out the war increasingly employed on 
special duties of the highest order imposed 
upon him by the successive governments 
of Great Britain. 

In September 1915 Reading, who had 
been appointed G.C.B. at the New Year, 
led the Anglo-French mission to the 
United States to seek American credits for 
supplies urgently needed for carrying on 
the war. He acliieved a brilliant success, 
and after immense efforts secured a loan, 
to be spent in the United States, of 500 
million dollars. He returned in October 
and went back to the more limited scope 


of his judicial work, ivith an appetite 
whetted for -wider responsibihties. The 
government continued to take constant 
advantage of his ad-vice, and he was ad- 
vanced -to a -viscountcy in the birthday 
honours of 1916. 

The entry of the United States into the 
war in April 1917 made it more necessary 
than ever that the complicated strands of 
Anglo-American finance should be 
gathered together in the hands of the 
right man, and in September Reading 
again crossed the Atlantic -with the special 
appointment of high commissioner, and a 
mandate wliich covered Canada also. He 
had expected that liis absence would be 
brief, but the tasks which beset liim were 
so intricate that he could not get back 
until November, and even then was kept 
engrossed in financial matters in London 
where the British War Cabinet required 
his assistance. An earldom was conferred 
upon him in that same month. 

Reading’s exceptional qualifications 
both as sldlled negotiator and as promoter 
of good wU between his o\vn coimtry and 
the United States were -^videly recognized 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and the 
successes that had attended Ids labours 
led to, and abundantly justified, his 
appointment in January 1918 as ambas- 
sador to Washington, in succession to 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice [q.v.]. At the same 
time his authority to deal on Great 
Britain’s behalf with every aspect of the 
war effort was emphasized by the addi- 
tional title of high commissioner. He and 
Lady Reading, whose pluck in spite of 
ill health was unfailing, made an un- 
comfortable crossing in February. The 
new ambassador had to handle a host of 
delicate and urgent problems — amongst 
them the acceleration of food supphes to 
Great Britain, negotiations for the more 
rapid availability of American troops in 
the crisis of the war, the question of inter- 
vention in Russia and in the Far East, and 
complex financial arrangements of many 
lands — and yet he found time for a series 
of public speeches well calculated to sustain 
Anglo-American co-operation. In June he 
received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia. Hecontinuedtowork at intense 
pressure at Washington until July 1918, 
after which the ambassador’s presence in 
England was required for the next six 
months. In the interval the armistice in 
Europe presaged the end of his war ser- 
•vice and in May 1919 he was succeeded as 
ambassador by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
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The sra^iccs ■which Reading rendered to 
his country and to the Allies as ambas- 
sador to the United States in the last year 
of the ■war ■^ve^e everywhere regarded as 
invaluable. Lloyd George addressed to 
him a letter (21 May) in ■which he declared : 
‘MTien the time comes . . . the leading part 
which you played in co-ordinating the 
war-effort of the United States and the 
other Allies, and, above all, in helping to 
bring about that dramatic movement of 
the American Army in Europe in -tlic 
spring and summer of 1018, which contri- 
buted so strikingly to the Allied ■victory 
in the later autumn, will be understood in 
its true perspective.’ 

Reading’s position while combining the 
positions of war-time ambassador and lord 
cliief justice was exceedingly anomalous ; 
the foreign secretary (A. J. Balfour), when 
urging him to continue at Washington 
longer than he had at first intended, 
recognized liis difficulty. ‘We cannot 
think’, he had cabled in the summer of 
1018, ‘in the circumstances the judiciary 
would insist on your early return to your 
high office, as, however great their depri- 
vation may be, it is after all domestic, 
while duties you are now executing are 
essential to effective prosecution of the 
War and cannot be performed by another.’ 

Reading now returned to the lord cliief 
justice’s court. But at the end of 1020 his 
kaleidoscopic career included another call 
for wider service. In Januarj'' 1021 it was 
announced that Reading had been chosen 
to succeed F. J. N. Thesiger, Lord Chelms- 
ford [q.v.], as ■viceroy of India. He went to 
India at a critical time. Tlic Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms had been put into 
legislative shape by the Act of 1010 and 
it was a chief task of the new viceroy to 
watch over their early application. The 
frustration of the new plans was the ob- 
ject of Gandhi, who hoped by fomenting 
Mohammedan resentment at the terms of 
the Tnaty of Sevres to combine Hindu 
and Moslem on a common platform of 
non-co-opcnition. Agitation became rife 
and led to many violent demonstrations, 
but Reading showed much patience before 
resorting to extreme measures. In the 
summer of 1921 he was constrained to 
arrest the AH brotliers, and in March 1022 
Gandhi was imprisoned. In August 1921 
he had to deal with the ferocious rebellion 
of the Jfoplalis in the Madras Presidency. 
Notwithstanding the disturbed conditions, 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
planned to take place in November 1021, 
was carried through. 


In the following year, Sikh agitation in 
the Punjab reached extreme heights, and 
the boycott by the Congress party of the 
reformed legislatures was accompanied by 
grave political tension. Not content with 
mere repression, Reading on 28 February 
1022 sent to E. S. Montagu [q.v.], the 
secretary of state for India, a dispatch 
strongly representing the interest of 
Indian Jloslems in the post-war treatment 
of Turkey and putting forward the govern- 
ment of India’s request for a revision of 
the Treaty of Se-vres. Montagu agreed to 
make this dispatch public. He did so 
without obtaining the consent of the prime 
minister and foreign secretary, ■with the 
rcsxilt that he had to resign his office. The 
viceroy was deeply stirred, although his 
own action had been unexceptionable, and 
for a time he hesitated ■whether he should 
not follow the minister into retirement. 
Second thoughts proved best; tlic value 
of liis liberal outlook was presented for 
India, and after Bonar Laiv’s government 
had come into power, the negotiation of 
the Lausanne treaty went far to relieve 
Moslem anxieties. 

The Indian elections of 1023 saw the 
abandonment by Congress of its pre\'ious 
boycott of the legislatures, although its 
policy of attacldng the reforms from the 
inside brought consequences to meet which 
Reading felt compelled to authorize ex- 
ceptional measures; but in February 1924 
Gandlii was released. In May 1024 the 
committee on the worldng of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, presided over by Sir 
Alexander Muddiman [q.v.], was ap- 
pointed and its Report, published in 
March 1925, led to much controversy. 
Reading hoped (although the hope was not 
realized until after his time) that one result 
might be to advance the setting tip of the 
statutory commission which was due to 
be appointed not more than ten years 
from the passing of the Act of 1919. 
Reading left India in April 1920. He had 
discharged his viceregal duties with graat 
distinction in most difficult years, avoid- 
ing all vague and liigh-sounding promises 
while applying his practical mind in a 
liberal spirit to cverj’ problem that came 
before him. In recognition of his services 
he tvas in April created a inarqucss, and 
in June he received the freedom of the 
City of London. He had been appointed 
G.C.S.I. and G.C.I.E.in 1921 and G.C.V.O. 
in 1922. TJtc universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford (1920) conferred honor.wy 
degrees upon him. 

After his return to England, Reading, 
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besides imdertaldng a number of business 
posts of ‘whicb the most important was his 
association, first as director, and later as 
president, -ivith Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, played a dominating part in the 
Round Table Conference on the Indian 
constitution which was called by the labour 
government in 1930. In January of that 
year Lady Reading died. In August 1931 
he married Stella, third daughter of 
Charles Charnaud; she had long acted as 
principal secretary in the Reading house- 
hold. When, just afterwards, Ramsay 
hlacDonald formed his all-party govern- 
ment, Reading, no-w aged nearly seventy- 
one, was appointed foreign secretary, but 
after the general election in October he 
resigned the post. 

In 1934 Reading was appointed lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, having held 
the captaincy of Deal Castle from 1926. 
He died in London 30 December 1935, and 
was succeeded as second marquess by his 
only child, Gerald Rufus (bom 1S89), who 
became a barrister of the Middle Temple 
(K.C., 1929) and had borne the courtesy 
title of Viscount Erleigh. 

Reading was a man of impressive per- 
sonality and winning charm. His courtesy 
and tact contributed powerfully to the 
success of everything which he undertook. 
MTiile his manner was reserved and he 
detested undue effusiveness, the sweetness 
of his nature gave him a host of friends 
and admirers. He remained throughout 
a proud upholder of his race, 'ivithout 
taking any part in Jewish obsers'ances. 
In his youth he was a fine boxer. 

There is a strking portrait of Beading 
by P. A. de Laszlo in the viceroy’s house 
at Dellii. Other portraits include a full- 
length in the robes of the Star of India, 
by Oswald Birley, which hangs in the 
iVIiddle Temple, and an earlier one, by the 
same artist, in lord cliief justice’s robes 
in Reading Municipal Art Gallery. A chalk 
drawing by (Sir) William Rothenstein 
(1925) is in the National Portrait GaUety. 
C. S. Jagger [q.%'.] executed a life-size 
statue of him winch is at New' Delhi; a 
bust by Lady Kennet (Katlileen Scott) 
is in the possession of the family. A 
cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 18 February 1904. • 

[The Times, 31 December 1935; Lord 
Reading (son), Rufus Isaacs, first Marquess 
of Reading, 2 vols., 1942-1943; personaL 
knowledge.] Simon, j 

ISHERWOOD, Sir JOSEPH IVIL- 
LLIM, first baronet (1870-1937), ship de- 


signer, was born at Hartlepool 23 June 
1870, the son of Jolin Isherwood, by his 
wife, Mary Ellen Dobinson, of Stockton- 
on-Tees. He was educated at Luggs 
School, Hartlepool. 

IVhen about fifteen years of age Isher- 
wood entered the drawing office of Edward 
Withy & company, sliipbuilders, of Hartle- 
pool, and, after serving in various other 
departments, left that firm to j oin the staff 
of the principal ship surveyor of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping in 1890. It became 
his duty to examine day by day the plans 
of ships, and particularly cargo ships, for 
which that society’s classification was de- 
sired. He soon came to the conclusion 
that ships for the carriage of dry cargo 
and oil could be designed which would be 
cheaper to build and would carry more 
cargo, and thus be more profitable in 
operation at sea. In 1907, when he re- 
signed liis position at Lloyd’s Register, he 
published particulars of his new invention, 
which came to be known as the longi- 
tudinal system, in the Shipping World. It 
was at once recognized that Isherwood 
had made a notable contribution to the 
science of naval architecture. After a 
short association with the shipbuilding 
firm of Messrs. Graggs, at Middlesbrough, 
he began to practise as a naval architect 
in London. Later he developed an im- 
proved ‘bracketless’ system and later stUl 
introduced a new design of hull form, 
name!}', the ‘areform’. Several ships of 
this type were immediately laid down and 
gave satisfactoiy results. 

By 1937, 2,500 sliips, cargo vessels, and 
oil tankers, the design of wliieh incor- 
porated one or more of Isherwood’s special 
designs, had been built and upwards of 
fifty ‘Ishenvood’ sliips were imder con- 
struction in the shipyards of this and other 
countries, representing the ‘areform’ de- 
sign and the ‘combination’ and ‘bracket- 
less’ systems. He also introduced an 
ingemous type of steel hatch cover. 

Ishenvood, who was created a baronet 
in 1921 in recognition of his contributions 
to the progress of naval architecture and 
his work for the government during the 
war of 1914-1918, retained to the end of 
his life the enthusiasm of j'outh tempered 
by the experience of advancing years. He 
was always thinking out and testing new 
ideas and extending and improi-ing the 
organization of his offices in London and 
New York, which dealt with orders from 
shipowners in all parts of the world. He 
was a member of the \Vorshipful Company 
of Sliipivrights, of the Institution of N aval 
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Architects, of the North-East Coast Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, and 
of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, New York. He was 
also a member for manj' years of the tech- 
nical committee of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. 

Ishenvood married in 1892 Annie Mary, 
daughter of Matthew Robson Fleetham, 
and had a son and a daughter. He died 
in London 24 October 1937 and was suc- 
eceded as second baronet by his son, 
William (born 1898). 

[7Vic Times, 25 October 1937.] 

AncnmALD Honn. 

ISLINGTON, Baron (18C0-193G). [See 
PoYNDEn, Sir John Poyndeu Dickson-.] 

ISMAY, JOSEPH BRUCE (1802- 
1937), shipouTier, was born at Crosby, 
near Liverpool, 12 December 1862, the 
eldest son of Thomas Henry Ismay [q.v.], 
of Dawpool, Cheshire, senior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Ismay, Imric & com- 
pany and founder of the IMiitc Star Line, 
by his uife, Margaret, daughter of Luke 
Bruce. He was educated at Elstrcc School 
and Harrow, and on leaving the latter 
went for a year to a tutor in France, after 
which he sen'cd an apprenticeship of four 
years in lus father’s olfice and then went 
on a year’s tour round the world. He -was 
then sent to New York where he worked 
in the White Star olfice for a year at the 
end of which time he was appointed agent 
for the AVhite Star Line in New York. In 
1891 he settled in England and the same 
year became a partner in the firm of 
Ismay, Imrie & company. 

After his father’s death in 1899, Ismay 
became head of the business and his 
management was most brilliant and suc- 
cessful. In 1901 he was approached by 
American interests towards forming an 
International Shipping Company, and 
after lengthy negotiations between him 
and J. P. Morgan (1837-1013), the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company was 
formed. C. A. Griscom, prasident of the 
American Steamship Line, was then at 
the head, but was .succeeded in 1004 by 
Ismay, who resigned this position in 1912 
and was succeeded by II. A. Sanderson. 

Ismay was also chairman of the Asi.atic 
Steam Navigation Company, director of 
the Liverpool Ixmdon and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, the Sea Insunincc Com- 
pany, the Birmingham Canal Navigation 
Company, and the London, Midland and 
ScotU'sh Railway, of which he was offered 


the chairmanship but declined. He was 
chairman of the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners Protection Association, the Liver- 
pool and London War Rislts Association, 
and the Delta Insurance Company. 

Ismay inaugurated the cadet ship il/cr- 
sey for training officers for the merchant 
navy and he took the deepest interest in 
all ranks of the merchant service. He gave 
£11,000 to foimd a fund to benefit widows 
of seamen who lost their lives afloat and 
in 1919 presented £25,000 to establish a 
fimd to ‘mark his admiration of the 
splendid and gallant manner in which the 
officers and men of all ranks in the British 
Merchant Marine have carried on through- 
out the war’. 

Ismay was a man of striking personality 
and in any company arrested attention 
and dominated the scene. Those who 
knew him slightly found his personality 
overpowering and in consequence imagined 
him to be hard, but his friends Imew this 
was but the outward veneer of a shy and 
higlily sensitive nature, beneath which 
was hidden a depth of affection and under- 
standing which is given to but few. Per- 
haps his outstanding characteristic was 
lus deep feeling and sympathy for the 
‘underdog’ and he was always anxious to 
help anyone in trouble. Another notoble 
trait was an intense dislike of publicity 
which he would go to great lengths to 
avoid. In his youth he won many prixes in 
lawn-tennis tournaments ; he also plajTd 
association football, having a natural apti- 
tude for games. He enjoyed shooting and 
fishing and became a first class shot and 
an expert fisherman. Perhaps the latter 
was his favourite sport and he spent many 
happy holidays fishing in Connemara. 

Ismay married in 1888 Julia Florence, 
eldest child of George R. Schieffclin, of 
New York, and had two sons and two 
daughters. He died in I^ondon 17 October 
1937. 

[T/ie Times, 18 October 1037.] 

AnciimAi.n llunn. 

JACKSON, FREDERICK GEORGE, 
(1860-1938), explorer, soldier, and big- 
game liunlcr, was bom at Alceslcr, 
Warwickshire, 0 March 1800, the cldc.st 
son of George l''rcdcrick Jackson, land- 
owner and agriculturist, by his wife, ^lary 
Elixabeth, daughter of Frederick Alfred 
Crowe, rector of Alcestcr. After being at 
school at Denstone College, he spent tlircc 
years on a Queensland c,alllc station, and 
then for a brief period attended classes at 
Edinburgh University. 
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In 1887 Jackson sailed for a stunmer 
voyage in the Greenland Sea in the sealer 
and -whaler Eric. Inspired by Fridtjof 
Nansen’s projected voyage in the From, 
Jackson published in 1892 his plans for an 
attempt on the Pole, using Franz Josef 
Land, then supposed to extend far north, 
as a base. In order to test equipment and 
gain experience he explored Vaigacli 
Island, in Arctic Russia, and made a 
sledge journey from Khabarova to IQr- 
.kenes in 1893-1894. Finding a patron for 
his polar project in Alfred Harmsworth 
(afterwards Lord Northeliffe, q.v.) he 
organized the Jaclcson-Harmsworth polar 
expedition wMch sailed in the Windvoard 
in 1894. The expedition had its base at 
Cape Flora in Franz Josef Land for three 
years. Jackson and Albert Borlase Armi- 
tage explored British Channel and found 
to the north Queen Victoria Sea, which put 
an end to hopes of a poleward journey. 
Jackson’s map revealed the main features 
of the western half of the group of islands. 
On 17 June 1896 he met Nansen and 
Fredrik Hjalmar Johansen returning from 
their northern record of latitude 86° 14' N. 
They had wintered in the north of the 
group at Cape Norway, on an island subse- 
quently named Jackson Island by Nansen, 
and were hoping to make their way to 
Spitsbergen. This chance encoimter pro- 
bably saved the lives of the two Nor- 
•wegians. For his services Jackson was 
awarded in 1898 the Norwegian order of 
St. Olav. 

Jackson, commissioned in the Man- 
chester Regiment, served with distinction 
with the mounted infantry in the South 
African war from 1899 to 1902. In the 
war of 1914-1918 he transferred to the 
Fast Surrey Regiment and seiv^ed on 
the -western front. After the armistice 
he was in charge of Russian prisoners in 
Germany. 

In 1925-1920 Jackson made a long 
journey in search of sport by rail and boat 
and on foot through tropical Africa from 
Beira to Matadi, -via the Victoria Falls, 
Riatanga district, the Lualaba river. Lakes 
Tanganyika and Ki-sm, and the Congo 
river. Soon after his return to England he 
was appointed a member of the inter- 
national commission of inquiry into the 
existence of slavery and forced labour in 
the Republic of Liberia set up by the 
League of Nations. The report was pub- 
lished in 1930. j -u . n 

Jackson’s travels were inspired clueJly 
by love of adventure and the opportunities 
of big-game hunting. His explorations 


were confined to his pioneer surveys in 
Franz Josef Land, where his scientific 
staff, including A. B. Armitage, Reginald 
Koettlitz, and W. S. Bruce (q.v.], were able 
to do much useful work. 

Jackson was awarded a gold medal of 
the Societe Geographique de Paris (1899) 
and the Royal Humane Society’s medal 
(1885). He married, first, in 1898 Mabel 
(died 1918), yoimgest daughter of Colonel 
Dalrymple Bruce; secondly, in 1925 Mar- 
guerite Wigan, elder daughter of Albert 
Hernu, of Boulogne, and widow of Henry 
James Fisher. There were no children. 
He died in London 13 March 1938. A 
memorial -tablet was unveiled in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1945. 

There are two portraits of Jackson, 
painted in oils ; one is in the possession of 
his widow ; the other (with his bear dogs), 
by Frederick Stacpoole, hangs in the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 14 March 1938 ; F. G. Jackson, 
The Great Frozen Land, 1895, A Thousand 
Days in the Arctic, 1899, and The Lure of 
Unicnown Lands, 1935 ; private information.] 
R. N. Rotmose Bnonw. 

JACKSON, Sin HERBERT (1863- 
1936), chemist, was bom in HTiitechapel, 
London, 17 March 1863, the only sur- 
-vi-ving son of Samuel Jaclion, by lus -wife, 
Clementina Rebecca Grant. Educated at 
Iving’s College School, in 1879 he entered 
IQng’s College, London, where he worked 
for thirty-nine years, becoming succes- 
sively demonstrator, lecturer, and profes- 
sor of organic chemistry (1905),andDaniell 
professor of chemistry (1914). He was 
elected a fellow of the college in 1907. 

Jackson covered an immense field in Iris 
investigations, but he committed very 
little to paper, and his publications give 
an entirely inadequate impression of the 
extent and importance of his work. About 
1890, in the course of experiments on the 
excitation of phosphorescence by means 
of discharge tubes, he discovered that by 
using a concave cathode he could con- 
centrate the phosphorescent response of 
material at the anti-cathode to a small 
area about the centre of cunature of the 
cathode. He also observed that phosphor- 
escence was excited in screens held outside 
the tube. There is no doubt that, in this 
work, he came verj' near to anticipating 
W. K. Rdntgen’s discovery of X-rays in 
1895. With a discharge tube ha\'ing a con- 
cave cathode and inclined anti-cathode, 
Jaclrson found that he was able in 1896 
to reproduce all Rontgen’s effects; and 
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this original Jackson ‘focus-tube’ became 
the prototjioe of later X-ray tubes. 

Besides numerous investigations in pure 
chemistr 5 ’', Jackson’s inquiries extended 
to such subjects as the feathering of 
stone, and the action of soaps and solvents 
in laundrj'-f ork ; his advice on chemical 
matters fas freely sought by manufac- 
turers. He fas greatly interested in 
oriental ceramics, and his determinations 
of the colourmg agents in glasses and 
glazes and reproduction of the effects gave 
much assistance to archaeologists and con- 
noisseurs. In all his fork he fas a skilled 
user of optical instruments, and he fas, 
particularly, a master of microscope tech- 
nique ; and his fide experience in the 
interpretation of microscopic observations 
fas often the key to his success. He fas 
also an expert photographer. • 

Early in the far of 1014-1018 this | 
country fas greatly handicapped by in- 
ability to produce glasses for special pur- j 
poses. Jackson undertook an investiga-' 
tion, and forking under great pressure, 
by 1015 had succeeded in determining the 
formulae for a number of different labora- 
toiy, heat-resisting, and other glasses, 
including a full range of optical glasses. 
In this Avork he put his knof ledge at the 
disposal of the glass manufacturers and 
helped them in their production problems. 
For these and other im'aluable far ser- 
vices he fas appointed K.B.E. in 1017. 
In the same year he fas elected F.R.S. In 
1018 he resigned his profcssorsliip on being 
appointed the first director of research of 
the British Scientific Instrument Research 
Association, a post Ayhich he held, fith 
conspicuous success, until his retirement 
in 1033, and in Avhich he became the friend 
and scientific adAoscr of the optical in- 
dustrj'. He Avas president of the Rontgen 
Society (1001-1003) and of the Institute 
of Chemistrj' (1018-1021) ; a member of 
the senate of the university of London 
and a gOA’cmor of the Imperial College of 
Science ; and he gaA'c A’aluablc serAdee on 
many goA-emment and scientific commit- 
tees. He died at Hampstead 10 December 
1036. He married in 1000 Amy, elder 
daughter of James Collistcr, and had no 
children. 

Jackson aa-os a man of infinite resource, 
of verj' varied accomplishments, and great 
personal charm. As a young man he AA-as 
a notable athlete. lie AA-as an enterUuning 
talker, AA'ith a AA'calth of information on 
out of the AA-ay subjects. To those Avho 
forked fith him, particularly the A-oungcr 
men, liLs help and encouragement aa'ctc 


unfailing, and to all those f ho ImcAv him 
there remains the memory of a generous 
and inspiring personalit 5 % 

[The Times, 14 December 193G; Ohiluanj 
Noiiees of Fellows of the Foyal Soeietij, No. C, 
January 1938 (portrait) ; personal laioAvlcdge.] 
Tiioaias JlAnnN. 

JAGGER, CHARLES SARGEANT 
(1885-1934), sculptor, AA-as bom at Kiln- 
hurst, Yorksliirc, 17 December 1885, the 
elder son of Enoch Jagger, colliety mana- 
ger, by his Avife, Mary Elizabeth Sargeant. 
Educated at Ivilnlmrst national school and 
the Middle Class School, Sheffield, he left 
at the age of foiurteen to leam the craft of 
engraA'ing on sih-er Avith the Shelfiold finn 
of Messrs. Mappin & Webb. He AA-orked 
concurrently at the Sheffield School of 
Art, Avhere he studied modelling and metal 
engraving and taught draAA-ing in the 
evenings. In 1903 he AA'on a scholarehip to 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensing- 
ton. After seven years there as student 
and assistant to Professor Edward Lantcri 
a traA’clling bursarj- enabled him to study 
for some months in Rome and Venice. In 
1014 he Avon the Rome scholarship in sculp- 
ture, but AA-as prevented from talcing it up. 

Jagger joined the Artists’ Rifles, passing 
out early in 1915 AA-ith a commission in the 
4th battalion of the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment AA’ith Avliich he Avent to Gallipoli. He 
AA-as later transferred to the 2nd battalion, 
serv-ing in France and Belgium. He Avas 
three times wounded, and AA’on the jM.C. 
On demobilization he began AA-ork as a 
sculptor in London. He had been deeply 
impressed by the patience and solid A-alour 
of the average infantryman ; and he trans- 
lated this spirit so Avell into bronze that 
he AA-as commissioned to execute many 
AA-ar memorials. He designed the British 
Memorial to Belgium, in Brussels, and liis 
Artillery Memorial at Hyde Park Comer 
(Avith the architect, Mr. Lionel Pearson) 
AA-on liim the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors in 1920. He 
AA-as elected A.R.A. in the same year and 
in 1921 a felloAv of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors, Avliich in 1933 again 
afarded him its gold medal, for stone 
groups at Imperial Clicmical House, Mill- 
bank. In 1932 he was ap])ointcd an addi- 
tional member of the Royal Jlint Advisory 
Committee on Coins, Jlcdals, Seals, and 
Decorations. 

Jagger executed (1922) a portrait statu- 
ette of the Prince of Wales (later Duke of 
Windsor) and statues of I-ord Reading and 
Lord Hardingc of Pcaslmrst. These Inst 
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were for New Delhi, and Jagger was en- 
gaged on a figure of IQng George V for the 
same eity when he died suddenly in 
London 16 November 1934. 

Influenced in his early years by Sir 
Alfred Gilbert [q.v.] and Auguste Rodin, 
Jagger developed an individual style tliat 
was stronger than that of the former and 
far less romantic than that of the latter. 
He is seen best not in . his Artillery 
Memorial, which was done in collabora- 
tion, but in the great, massive, monu- 
mental bronzes of soldiers, one of the most 
imposing of which is the Great Western 
Railway War Memorial at Paddington 
Station. Rigidly realistic, but obviously 
products of a master craftsman, these 
works epitomize the dour, stolid courage 
and endurance of the soldier of the war of 
1914—1918 as perfectly as anything in 
graphic, plastic, or literary art which that 
war produced. Jagger also executed low 
reliefs, less realistic and more decorative, 
and was a stylish draughtsman in pencil 
and charcoal. For the ‘How to do it’ 
series published bj' The Studio he wrote 
a monograph on Modelling and Sculpture 
in the Making (1933). 

Jagger was twice married: first, in 1916 
to Violet Constance, daughter of Thomas 
Qiarles Smith, solicitor’s manager; she 
divorced him in 1924; secondly, in 1925 
to Evelyn Isabel Wade. By his first mar- 
riage he had a son, and by liis second 
marriage tavo daughters. 

Portraits of Jagger by his brother 
David are in the possession of the Graves 
Art Gallery, Sheffield, and of his second 
wife, who later married Mr. Quentin 
Clarke, of Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 

[Burlington Magazine, February 1922; 
Studio, November 1914; Ulrich Thieme and 
Felix Becker, AUgemeines Lexikon der bilden- 
den Kunsller, vol. xviii, 1925 ; Catalogue of the 
Charles Sargeant Memorial Exhibition, 1935; 
The Times, 17 and 20 November 1934 ; Mex- 
borough Times, 23 November 1934; private 
information.] Hekbert B. GniusniTcn. 

JAMES, MONTAGUE RHODES 
(1802-1936), biblical scholar, antiquary, 
and palaeographer, was bom 1 August 
1862 at Goodnestone, Kent, the third son 
and the fourth and youngest child of 
Herbert James, perpetual curate of Good- 
nestone, formerly fellow of IQng’s College, 
Cambridge, by his wife, !Mary En^y, 
daughter of Admiral Joshua Sydney Hor- 
ton. Three years later Herbert James was 

presented to the rectory of Livermere, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, where he died in 
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1909. H is son started as a mere boy to 
make careful notes and plans of churches 
in the neighbourhood; he learned quickly 
and read much. In 1876 he gained a 
scholarship at Eton and there had for his 
‘tutor’ Henry Elford Luxmoore. Prizes 
for classics, divinity, and French were not 
his only distinctions: he learned Italian 
in his spare time and even acquired 
enough Ethiopic to make an English ver- 
sion of the apocryphal Rest of the TFords 
of Baruch', he explored unaided the 
early Western manuscripts in the college 
library, and devomred solid works on 
medieval art and architecture. Games 
(and mathematics) he viewed as a penance 
to be got through as quicldy as possible. 
A visit to France in 1880 with Luxmoore 
disclosed to him the magnificence of 
French church architecture and painted 
glass, and forty years later he was able to 
claim that he had visited all but two of 
the 143 cathedrals in the land. In 1882 he 
crowned his Eton career by winning the 
WUder divinity prize and the Newcastle 
scholarship. Later in the year he went up 
as an Eton scholar to King’s College, 
Cambridge. There he presently used his 
influence in helping to break down the 
barriers of mistrust which at that time 
tended to separate Etonian and non- 
Etonian members of the college. He took 
part in three Greek plays and joined the 
Amateiur Dramatic Club. These activities 
brought him into contact with J. W. Clark, 
the antiquary, and Charles Waldstein 
(afterward Sir Charles Walston), the 
classical archaeologist [qq.v.], and of both 
he was the grateful and admiring disciple. 
Something too he owed to the profound 
and rigorous scholarship of Henry Brad- 
sfiaw [q.v.]. Besides college prizes he won 
the Cams divinity prize in 1882, and a Bell 
scholarship in 1883 ; he was Craven scholar 
in 1884, and in the same year secured the 
first Jeremie Septuagint prize and a first 
class in part i of the classical tripos. 
Turning to classical archaeology he visited 
Greece and in 1885 obtained a first class 
in part ii of the tripos. In the following 
year he won the first chancellor’s classical 
medal and was shortly after appointed 
assistant to Waldstein, director of the 
FitzwUliam Museum, and afterwards to 
his successor, John Henry Middleton. In 
1887 he was elected a fellow of King’s for 
a dissertation on The Apocalypse of St. 
Peter, He was hesitating between classical 
and biblical studies when he visited 
Cypras (1887-1888) and joined D. G. 
Hogarth and E. A. Gardner [qq.v.] in 
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excavating the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos. In tliree months he travelled over 
most of the island and learned modem 
Greek. Ilis choice -nas determined by Ins 
appointment as lecturer in divinity at 
Iving's, hut although he gave courses on 
the New Testament and Apocrypha he did 
so without feeling that he had any pft for 
instruction. Ilis appointment as dean in 
1889 made liim in part responsible for the 
fabric of the chapel, and when the six- 
teenth-century painted windows were 
leaded afresh he was able with his ex- 
haustive knowledge of Christian icono- 
graphy to discover and to reconstruct 
pictures disordered Jjy earlier ‘restorers’, 
a service which he was to repeat later for 
the Priory Church at Great Malvern. As 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum (1893- 
1908) in succession to Middleton, he 
secured for the university some of its most 
splendid and precious manuscripts. 

In 189S James brought out the first of 
a long series of descriptive catalogues of 
the Western manuscripts at Cambridge 
and elsewhere which were soon to place 
him in the front rank of palaeographers. 
Between 1803 and 1932 he catalogued tire 
manuscripts at Eton, Lambeth, West- 
minster Abbey, the John Hylands Library, 
Manchester, Aberdeen University Library, 
in cverj’ college in Cambridge, and those 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum and in the 
University Library (catalogue as yet im- 
published), not to mention important col- 
lections in private hands. To these must 
be added nearly a score of volumes edited { 
for the Roxburghc Club, the Walpole 
Society, and otlicrs, in which single manu- ! 
scripts or families were described and their 
history and relations elucidated. ‘My 
catalogues’, he wrote, ‘were on a scale 
that had not been tried before’, adding 
with unafTcctcd humility ‘they may not 
unfairly be called superficial or at least 
prcliminarj’.’ ■ He knew that there were 
omissions and slips (his writing was a sore 
puralc and he was a negligent proof- 
reader), that there was still much for 
others to glean after his reaping. Even so 
his achievement is prodigious: he was an 
explorer charting an unknown continent. 

Hardly less remarkable is his work on 
Apociyplml literature, for which his name 
may fairly rank with that of Johann 
Albert Fal)ricius. He was the first scholar 
in England to cultivate this field, and he 
did for Apocrypha much what the Bol- 
landists have done for hagiography: he 
brought it out of the category of literary 
lumber into being a comprehensible docu- 


mentation of human thought and life for 
the modem educated reader. 

Beside all this James wrote extensively 
on the arts and literature of the Middle 
Ages, editing and translating texts, and, 
in a lighter vein, composing ghost-stories 
and little plays for schoolboys. To his 
other languages he soon added Danish, 
Swedish, and Coptic, ■with a modicum of 
Hebrew and Syriac. His immense learning 
was the fruit of a memory exact and capa- 
cious as that of Porson or Macaulay, great 
powers of concentration, and a faculty for 
working continuously at high speed: his 
Apocryphal New Teslamcnt (1924) was 
composed in under three months. Yet 
there is no parade of learning; there is 
admirable coolness and sanity of judge- 
ment, whether of books or of persons ; and 
the English is limpid and concise. Alike 
in all that he wrote or spoke or did there 
was a seemingly effortless grace, a telling 
simplicity wliich is ‘the echo of a great 
mind’. 

In 1900 James exchanged the oITicc of 
dean for that of tutor, but after two years 
■was glad to be free once more to devote 
Ilis whole time to scholarslvip and the 
museum. In 1005 on the death of Augustus 
Austen Ixiigb he was elected provost of 
icing’s, and for all his dislike of admini- 
strative business proved that a scholar can 
also be a man of affairs. The office of vice- 
chancellor he filled •with distinction in the 
dilficult years 1913-1915. 

In 1918 James was offered by the Cro^vn ' 
the provostship of Eton, and was the first 
: to preside in turn over both the founda- 
itions of King Henry VI. Both for the 
[school and for James himself, steeped as 
he -was in the sentiment and the history 
of the place, the appointment was a singu- 
larly happy one. He enjoyed the company 
of boys and entertained them frequently. 
His first concern was for the chapel: he 
had the modem stall-canopies removed so 
as to reveal the fifteenth-ccntuiy wall- 
paintings, ‘a treasure unrivalled in this 
country’, and suggested designs in con- 
nexion ■with the ■war memorial, which, 
however, ■^vcrc not generally applauded. 
His real skill lay in inscriptions, and of 
the style known as ‘lapidary'’ he was a 
master. He gave much thought to the 
ordering of the services in chapel and was 
himself an effective preacher. His gmti- 
tude to the founder amounted to an almost 
personal devotion, and in all that he did 
for Eton that thought was uppermost. 

Until 1914 it ■o'as .lamcs’s practice to 
spend a part of his holidays with friends 
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bicycling in France, of which, excluding 
Paris and the Riviera, he Imew eveiy 
comer. Denmark and Sweden stood next 
in his affections; once he bicycled from 
Dieppe to Regensburg, but Germany, 
apart from her scholarship, had no great 
attraction for him. His tastes were simple : 
he J collected’ nothing, and gave httle 
thought to Ills siuTOundings or personal 
comfort; he liked liis food and loved his 
pipe. At King’s he was always accessible 
and seemed never too busy to spend a 
social evening with younger friends, stimu- 
lating talk in others rather than himself 
talking, for although quite prepared to 
unlock his store of knowledge for any 
inquirer he was far too modest ever to 
‘hold forth’. If alone, he would devour 
the State Trials, the Victorian novelists, 
or modem detective fiction; poetry but 
seldom. Politics and the problems of 
philosophy did not interest him. Chari- 
table in his judgements he disliked bitter- 
ness and fault-finding, preferring to dwell 
on whatever was good in men or things. 
He had a rich vein of humour and appre- 
ciated it in others. The spirit of youthful- 
ness never left him; he desired to be and 
to see others happy; he ‘kept his friend- 
ships in repair’ and the circle of them was 
for ever widening. 

James received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Dublin (1907), St. 
Andrews (1911), Oxford (1927), and Cam- 
bridge (1934), and the gold medal of the 
Bibliographical Society (1929). He was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1903, and was an honorary member 
of the Royal Irish Academy, a com- 
missioner for the Exliibition of 1851, 
and a trustee of the British Museum ; he 
served on the royal commissions on public 
records, on historical monuments, and on 
the imiversities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
he was made ofiicier de I’lnstmction Pub- 
lique (France), commander of the Belgian 
Order of Leopold, and in 1930 Avas ap- 
pointed to the Order of Merit. He died, 
unmarried, at Eton 12 Jime 1936. 

James was tall, with clear-cut features, 
and hands long and tapering. He had a 
natural dignity and his presence at any 
ceremony made it seem more august. | 
There is a chalk draAving of him by 
William Strang (1909) in the FitZAvilliam 
Museum ; an oil-painting by Glyn Philpot 
(1918) at IHng’s College; and another oil- 
painting, by G. F. Kelly (1933), at Eton. 

[T/ic Times, 13 June 1930; M. R. James, 
Eton and King's, 1920; S. G. Lubboek, A 
Memoir of Montague Rhodes Jatncs.with a list 


\of his writings by A. F. Scholfield, 1939; 
Stephen Gaselee, Montague Rhodes James, 
186Z-1936 in Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, vol. xxii, 1930 ; C. H. K. M[arten] and 
others in Eton College Chronicle, 18 June 1930 ; 
A. B. Ramsay, ibid., 23 June 1930; J. H. 
C[lapham] in Cambridge Review, 9 October 
1936; private information; personal know- 
, ledge.] A. F. Scholfield. 

JELLICOE, (JOHN) BASIL (LEE) 
(1899-1935), housing reformer, Avas bom 
at Chailey, Sussex, 5 February 1899, the 
j elder son of Thomas Harry Lee Jellicoe, 
rector of Chailey, by his Avife, Bethia 
Theodora, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Boyd, of Maxpolfle, Roxburgh, lord pro- 
A'ost of Edinburgh from 1888 to 1891. His 
father was a cousin of J. R. Jellicoe, first 
Earl Jellicoe [q.A'.]. 

From an early age Jellicoe’s heart was 
set upon the vocation of the priesthood. 
Through the generosity of his godmother, 
Mrs. Hepburn, he was educated at Hailey- 
bury and Magdalen College, Oxford. A 
fcAv months before the end of the Avar of 
1914—1918 he left Oxford to join the Royal 
NaA'al Volunteer Reserve and served for 
a short time in the Mediterranean. In 
1920 he resumed his studies at Oxford and 
was ordained deacon in 1922 and priest 
in 1923. 

Brought up in the Tractarian tradition, 
it Avas the social implications of sacra- 
mental Christianity which determined 
Jellicoe’s outlook ; as a schoolboy he had 
made a speech on Cliristian socialism to 
the Oddfellows at a village inn. For poli- 
tics or social reform as such he had but 
little interest ; it was the theological aspect 
of these matters in their direct relation to 
human beings which aroused in him an 
urgent desire to demonstrate the efficacy 
of the Christian gospel. This he achieved, 
not only^ by means of the great enterprises 
which he inspired, but also through the 
influence of 1^ character and convictions 
on all types of people, especially the 
young. ‘ No man ’, Avrote William Temple, 
‘ever so luminously exemplified the sacra- 
mental quality of the Christian religion as 
did Basil Jellicoe.’ His opportunity came 
at an early age when in 1921, Asiiile still 
a lay’man, he was giA'en charge of the 
Magdalen College mission in the Somers 
Town district of St. Pancras. In that ' 
oA'ercrowded area, where more than 22,000 
people AA’ere liAong at an av'erage of two 
to three persons per room, Jellicoe reah'zed 
that the value of clubs and camps was 
merely' palliativ'e; the fundamental need 
was better housing. The evils resulting 
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from slum conditions Tivere to him ‘the 
de\drs work’ and he described Somers 
To^vn as ‘a gigantic theft’. So, towards 
the end of 1924, largely as a result of liis 
initiative, the St. Pancras House Improve- 
ment Society was formed to re-house 
existing tenants. Beginning with a share 
capital of £250 it became the vanguard 
of a widespread campaign of voluntary 
housing. By 1030 the society’s capital had 
reached £100,000, and some hundreds of 
the poorest families in London had been 
re-housed in blocks of flats at low but 
economic rents. 

Jellieoe found the Magdalen College 
mission disorganized and hea\’ily in debt. 
When in 1027 he resigned the headship 
owing to ill health he left it not only free 
of deljt but in so flourishing a condition 
that, according to the New Survey of 
London Life and Labour, vol. ix (1035), 
‘nothing should be described in St. Pan- 
cras before the splendid yrork of the 
Magdalen College Alission . . . has been 
mentioned’. After his resignation he con- 
tinued his work for housing in Somers 
Town and elsewhere, notably in the Isle 
of Dogs. 

Jellicoe’s ambition was not limited to 
the re-housing of the poor; it was to 
demonstrate the possibility of a Christian 
motive and en^^ronment for all human 
activities through the consecration of life 
to the service of God. A public house 
under Christian management was among 
the projects which he initiated. 

In 1931 Jellieoe visited Canada, where 
his sermons and speeches made a profound 
impression. Illness frequently intervened 
during the last ten years of his .sliort life, 
and he died, vmmarried, in a nmsing-homc 
at Uxbridge 24 August 1935. 

[The TiniM, 20 August 1935; Kenneth 
Ingram, Basil Jellieoe, 1930 (portraits); per- 
sonal knowledge.] 

Pnnev MAnyox-lVii.soN. 

JELLICOE, JOHN RUSIHVORTH, 
first Eaut. JrxnicoE (1850-1935), admiral 
of the fleet, was born at Southampton 
5 December 1859, the second of the four 
sons of John Henry Jellicoe, a captain in 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
and later its marine superintendent at 
Southampton, by his wife, Lucy Henrietta, 
daughter of John Rushworlh Kccle, of 
Southampton. It was natural that the 
future admiral should elect to follow a sea 
preer ; but there were other hereditary 
incentivc-s ; for Ids family had already con- 
tributed seven ofiiccrs to the Royal Nun-j-, 
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notably on his mother’s side. One of her 
ancestors, Philip Patton, had fought at 
La Hogue, and her grandfather. Admiral 
Philip Patton [q.v.], had served as second- 
in-command to Lord Keith in the Downs 
when Napoleon had his camp at Boulogne, 
and he was second sea lord during the 
Trafalgar campaign. 

Jellieoe spent much of his boyhood 
among the docks and on the waterfront; 
and at a very youthful age gained experi- 
ence of smaU craft. From the age of six 
he attended a preparatory school at 
Southampton, passing at eleven (after a 
year at a larger school) to Field House, 
Rottingdean, where he rvas well grounded 
in mathematics. In 1872 he received a 
nomination for the Royal Navy, and in 
the summer of that year passed second 
into the Britannia, being twelve and a half 
years old, and four feet six inches high. In 
the summer of 1874 he passed out top of 
his term, gaining first class certificates in 
every subject, with consequent promotion 
to midshipman. In the autumn he joined 
the Newcastle, his first sea-going ship, an 
iron sailing frigate with auxiliary steam. 
As midsliipman he had tmder him broad- 
shouldered, bearded men, whose agility in 
making and shortening sail required a 
combination of knowledge, muscle, and 
nerve which the youngster' was expected 
to equal or c.xcel. In October the Nau- 
castle set sail from Sheemess, and dropped 
anchor at Plymouth two and a half years 
later after %dsiling Gibraltar, Rio dc 
Janeiro, the Falldand Islands, the Cape of 
Good Ilope, St. Helena, Ascension, Bom- 
bay, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Nagasald, 
and Mauritius. During the Jong cruise 
Jellicoe added to his height five inches; 
and, to his experience of the unexpected 
always happening at sea, a range remark- 
able for his years. 

In July 1877 Jellicoe joined the battle- 
ship Agincourt which shortly afterwards 
sailed to join Vice-Admiral (Sir) GeofTrey 
Phipps Hornby [q.v.], at the time under 
orders to prepare to force the Dardancllc.s 
during the Russo-Turkish war. Jellicoe 
had charge of two steamboats and four 
cutters; and on arrival at Gallipoli 4vas 
employed ashore as a dispatch rider. A 
more daunting experience was the hand- 
ling of the Cruiser (a sailing vessel attached 
to the fleet for instructional puq)oscs) 
when the commandcr-in-chicf c,ame on 
board for inspection and ordered tlic sloop 
to take him back tf) his fl.agsliip. At the 
close of the trip .Tellicoc was compli- 
mented on his performance, and on his 
'4 
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nineteenth birthday obtained a first class 
certificate in seamanship, and left the 
Agincourt for a period of study at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Here and afterwards in the gunnery and 
torpedo courses at Portsmouth Jellicoe 
again obtained first classes, and, as a 
‘three one-er’, was properly entitled to 
immediate promotion; but for technical 
reasons this encouragement was denied 
liim, and for six months he served in the 
Alexandra, flagship of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, as signal sub-lieutenant. In Sep-' 
tember 1880 he was promoted lieutenant, 
and returned home through Italy, visiting 
Rome, and at Florence contracting dysen- 
tery. IVhen he recovered he determined 
to qualify as a gunneiy specialist; but 
before undertaking intensive study ashore I 
for two years or longer it was necessary * 
to complete at least one year’s watch- ! 
keeping at sea; and in February 1881 
JeUicoe retmned to the Agincourt. 

In May 1882, in consequence of the i 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha, the Agincourt \ 
was ordered to Malta, where she embarked | 
a battalion of infantry ; and, despite her ! 
low speed and the overcrowding on board, I 
reached Alexandria only thirty-six hours 
after the bombardment, bringing welcome | 
reinforcements. Jellicoe was sent with a 
company of seamen to support the turning 
movement of Sir Garnet Wolseley [q.v.] 
from Ismailia; and from that base was 
entrusted with secret dispatches for the 
commander-in-ehief, which, in the disguise 
of a refugee and amid a horde of ver- 
minous natives, he conveyed successfully 
to Port Said. 

After a year of active service Jellicoe 
was released to qualify as a gunnery 
specialist. In the theoretical work at 
Greenwich he defeated all competitors and 
was awarded the £80 prize ; and at Ports- 
mouth he gained first class certificates in 
gunner^’’ and torpedo. In May 1884', as 
a full-blown gunnery lieutenant, he was 
appointed to the staff of the Excellent 
gunnerj' school and participated in the 
far-reaching reforms instituted at that 
time by the dynamic commandant. Cap- 
tain J. A. (later Lord) Fisher [q.v.]. 

In 1885 Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby hoisted Hs flag in the Minotaur. 
Fisher was appointed his chief of staff, and 
as his own staff-officer selected the most 
jimior of those who had served under him 
in the Excellent, a very notable testimonial 
to Jellicoe’s merits. The cruise was short, 
but enabled him to witness the first tor- 
pedo attack on a fleet, and the first modern 


attempt at a tactical fleet action. In Sep- 
tember 1885 he was appointed gunneiy 
lieutenant to the Monarch, an obsolescent 
turret ship ; and in April 1880, in the same 
capacity, joined the Colossus, the most 
up-to-date battleship then afloat. At the 
end of the year he was back again in the 
Excellent as an experimental officer to 
superintend the gunneiy tests of aU ships 
commissioning. The monotony of the 
work was relieved by experiments which 
led to the adoption of the 4'7-in. (45- 
pounder) and 6-in. (90-pounder) guns. 

hi 1889 the passing of the Naval De- 
fence Act allocated £21,000,000 to the 
long neglected task of increasing and 
modernizing the matdriel of the fleet; and 
much of the imprecedented labour in- 
volved in the provision of ten battleships 
and forty-two cruisers fell upon Fisher, 
then director of naval ordnance. To assist 
him in his task he insisted tliat Jellicoe 
should be transferred from the Excellent 
to the Admiralty, although the step was 
contrary to precedent. looking back on 
this period Jellicoe records that he was 
frequently at work until midnight in his 
efforts to keep pace with the daily influx 
of work. In Jujie 1891 he was promoted 
commander; and in March 1892, in the 
Sans Pareil, commanded by Captain (Sir) 
A. K. Wilson [q.v.], joined the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet at RIalta. 

Early in 1893 Admiral Sir George Tryon 
[q.v.], then commander-in-chief, asked the 
captain of the Sans Pareil that Jellicoe 
I might come as commander to his flagship, 
the Victoria, then recommissioning at 
Malta ; and when preparations were com- 
plete, left for a cruise in the Levant. On 
22 June, as he drew near to Tripoli, with 
his fleet in two lines ahead he prepared 
to anchor. Before doing so it was neces- 
sary to put about. But instead of the 
customary procedure, he signalled the 
leading ship of each column to turn in- 
wards towards one another. For this 
manceuvTre Tryon allowed insufficient sea- 
room; and the Victoria, rammed by the 
Camperdoivn, turned over and sank with 
the loss of her admiral and nearly 400 
men. Jellicoe, who was suffering from a 
bout of Malta fever, hurried on deck, 
walked along the port side of the ship as 
it assumed a horizontal position; and, 
before the Victoria took the final plunge, 
committed himself to the water. Swim- 
ming as strongly as his condition allowed 
and receiving some assistance from a mid- 
sliipman, he kept afloat until he vvas 
picked up. On his return to England the 
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effects of his immersion declared them- 
selves and he was for a time invalided. 

In command of the Mediterranean Fleet 
Tryon was sueeeeded by Admiral Sir 
Michael Culmc-Seymour, whose flag flew 
in the Ramillics, a new battleship success- 
fully conforming to the requirements of 
the age of steel. The utmost care was 
exercised in the choice of her officers, and 
for commander the choice of the Admiralty 
feU upon Jellicoe who, later in life, looked 
back with pleasure to a commission wliich 
lasted three years (October 1893 to Decem- 
ber 1890) and of wliich he retained delight- 
ful memories. The other ships of the fleet 
did their utmost to surpass the flagship in 
smartness and efflciency; but, thanks to 
her commander, the Ramillics excelled 
them all. At the close of the commission 
Jellicoe returned to England and in 
January 1897 was promoted captain. 

After a year’s work as a member of the 
Ordnance Committee Jellicoe- set out for 
the Far East in company with Admiral 
Sir E. H. Seymour [q.v.] who, flying 
his flag in the Centurion on the Cliina 
station, chose Jellicoe as his flag captain 
and chief of staff. The hour of their 
arrival coincided -with a critical conjunc- 
ture in the Far East. The utter defeat of 
China by Japan two years earlier and the 
seizure by the victor of the key-points 
on the Gulf of Pc-chi-li led to the inter- 
vention of the great powers: the seizure 
of Port Arthur by Russia, of ICiaochow 
by Germany, and of Kwang-Chow-wan 
by France. It was impossible for Great 
Britain, with her vast interests in the 
Orient, to stand aside; and she secured 
from China a lease of Wei-hai-wei for a 
period co-extensive -with the occupation 
of Port Arthur by Russia. In May 1898 
Seymour occupied the place, and Jellicoe 
busied himself -^nth the conversion of the 
harbour into a naval base. For the rest 
it was the duty of the British fleet to keep 
the peace. All the great powers had 
squadrons or ships to support their diplo- 
macy in the event of further disputes ; and 
further disputes seemed only too prob.ablc. 
The presence of a strong British fleet, it 
was hoped, would cxcrcLsc a stabilizing 
effeet upon the ocean-ways. 

But it -was not at sea that the storm -was 
hrcm'ng. On 98 Mxiy 1900 a telegram from 
Pcldng, requesting a guard for the lega- 
tions, communicated the first intelligence 
of the Boxer rising. Seymour, as com- 
mandcr-in-chief of a strictly nav'al force, 
was in no position to deal with a military' 
crisis: but appeals for help left him no 


alternative; and he summoned a confer- 
ence of international flag officers and 
in-vited them to send contingents ashore 
under his personal command. He selected 
Jellicoe as his chief of staff ; and on 5 June 
sent liim ahead to decide whether to 
advance by river, road, or railway. Jclli- 
coe reported that the river was choked by 
sandbanks, the road a broken track, and 
the railway the only possibility. Assem- 
bling all the tugs and lighters in the 
neighbourhood he sent them to the ships, 
knowing that small craft only could bring 
the troops ashore. Signalling by search- 
light, he apprised the admiral of the situa- 
tion; and on 10 June an international 
naval brigade set out for Peldng. The 
total, representing ten nations, numbered 
little more than 2,000 men, of yvhom 915 
yvcrc British. 

The difficulties that yverc soon to prove 
insuperable declared themselves at once. 
The day temperature of 95° sank at night 
to an icy chillncss. The terrain was little 
better than desert; and the sand-laden 
yvind parched the skin and irritated the 
throat. The railway yvas higlily ymlner- 
able ; and although the imperial army per- 
mitted the force to pass the Taku forts 
and oceupy Tientsin, in a feyv days it 
openly joined the rebels. Before long the 
raihvay yvas irreparably broken both ahead 
of the column and in its rear ; and a council 
of yvar (10 June) decided to leave the rail- 
yvay and retreat by the river bank, towing 
the woymdcd in sampans. Serioyis opposi- 
tion was encountered; and on 21 June, 
yvhilc leading an attack at Peitsang, Jclli- 
coe received a bullet in the left lung, and 
fell dangerously wounded. After an injec- 
tion of morphia he yvrote his yvill on the 
battlefield and was placed in a sampan 
to die. But his strong constitution bore 
him up; moreover, as the last spark of 
strength flickered out of the expedition, 
reinforcements from the base had captured 
the T.aku forts (17 June), and brought the 
exhausted crusaders to the comparative 
comforts of Tientsin (20 June). From here 
•Tcllicoc was removed to IVci-hai-yvei to 
recover from his wound. Some fifteen 
months later, after a four years’ commis- 
sion, the Centurion yvas relieved by the 
Glory and Jellicoe returned home (Sej)- 
Icmber 1901), having accyimulatcd most 
valuable Far Eastern cxqiericnce and an 
insight into the capacities of variou.s 
nations on active service. 

In March 1902 .Tcllicoc was selected to 
fill a ncyy post at the .-Idmimlty, that of 
naval a.ssistant to the controller. As such, 
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liis duty -was to inspect all new ships under 
construction, and this took him to Clyde- 
side. ■\Vlule in Scotland he renewed his 
acquaintance -svith Sir Charles William 
Cayzer (later first baronet, of Gartmore, 
Perthshire), from whom he had previously 
received hospitality. On this occasion 
Jellicoe’s friendsliip with Cayzer’s second 
daughter, Florence Gwendoline, ripened 
into an engagement; and in July 1902 
they were married in London. Just over 
a year later JeUicoe was appointed to 
command the armottred cruiser Drake, 
and liis happy home life was interrupted. 

In November 1904 Fisher, who had 
become first sea lord in the pre^’ious Octo- 
ber, recalled JeUicoe to the Admiralty, 
and in February 1905 he was appointed 
director of naval ordnance and to serv^e on 
the committee then assembling to deter- 
mine the future design of battleships ; the 
existing mixed armament of heavy and 
medium calibres was considered anachro- 
nistic ; and the development of long-range 
firing certainly demanded a radical change. 
The outcome was the ‘aU big gun’ battle- 
ship Dreadnoitglit, which rendered aU her 
predecessors obsolete. Jcllicoe’s duties 
were of paramoimt importance: in addi- 
tion to stimulating the accuracy of long- 
range gunnery by battle-practice, he 
conducted a long-delayed reform of revolu- 
tionary significance — the transfer of re- 
sponsibility for the output of naval 
ordnance from the War Olfice to the 
Admiralty. In February 1907 he was 
promoted rear-admiral ; in August he 
hoisted his flag in the Albemarle as second- 
in-command of the Atlantic Fleet ; and in 
October, on the occasion of the naval 
review at Spithead, was Imighted and 
invested by lOng Edward VII ■with the 
insignia of the K.C.V.O. He had been 
appointed C.B. in 1900 and C.V .O. in 1900. 

A commission winch included a cruise 
off the coast of Portugal at the time of the 
assassination of King Carlos and his elder 
son; and participation in the tercentenary 
celebrations at Quebec can hardly be de- 
scribed as uneventful. But to a keen naval 
ofiicer greater significance attached to 
battle-practice at a range of five^ miles in 
contrast ■with the one-mile maximum of 
some eleven years earlier ■when JeUicoe 
was commander of the liamillies. Still 
more important for liis future was the 
enforced absence of the commander-in- 
chief, wliich for a period put liim in 
charge of the whole fleet. In August 1908, 
after just a year’s sea-time, he retimned 
to England, and in October rejoined the 
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Admiralty as controUer and third sea 
lord. 

JeUicoe became responsible for new 
naval construction at a moment of extreme 
difliculty. The Dreadnought admittedly 
surpassed aU pre\dous battleships ; but in 
promoting a new type Great Britain of 
necessit}' had given other nations a better 
chance of dra^wing level than they had 
enjoyed for two and a half centuries. Not 
only were the Germans intent on seizing 
this opportuniW ; but the general election 
of 1906 brought in a government com- 
mitted to the curtaUment of armaments. 
When JeUicoe became controUer there was 
I a strong probabiUty that by 1912 England 
[would have eighteen dreadnoughts and 
Germany twenty-one. JeUicoe pointed out 
that if Britain’s shipbuilding capacity 
I might in an emergency enable her to over- 
take a German lead, the same argument 
did not apply to heavy ordnance, which 
could not be constructed against time. It 
was this hard fact that weighed doivn the 
balance and led to the inclusion in the 
1909-1910 programme of the eight battle- 
ships wliich restored the lead to Britain. 
But the adoption of the Dreadnought 
brought another disadvantage. The ships 
were growing too large for existing docks ; 
and the government was not prepared to 
face the excessive cost which new docks 
would entail. Its veto cramped the breadth 
of the new vessels, which in consequence 
were not sufficiently proof against under- 
water attack. Tile total displacement 
might compare favourably ■with that of 
German sliips of the same class ; but the 
German sliips, mounting smaller guns and 
■with greater beam, were heavily protected 
about their lutals ; and the greater hitting 
power of the British ships would be 
seriously offset if one luckj’’ sheU from the 
enemy found their protection insufficient. 
The toughness of- the German ships re- 
quired an improvement in British armour- 
piercing shells ; and for these the controller, 
after experimental firings at a ship, put 
forward insistent demands. The docu- 
mented proofs of his foresight clear him of 
the blame for faulW Cabinet decisions, 
with which political apologists have tried 
to saddle him. 

Concluding his term of office ■with the 
satisfaction of hawng seen ninety vessels, 
including tivelve battlesliips, added to the 
fleet, Jellicoe, in December 1910, uith the 
rank of wee-admiral, hoisted his flag in 
the Prince of Wales as wce-admiral com- 
manding the Atlantic Fleet. The year that 
followed saw the coronation rc^view of 
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I^g George V and the Agadir incident. 
During the latter Jellicoe took his fleet to 
a south Irish port to be ready for any 
eventuality. In December 1911 the steam- 
ship Delhi, "with the Princess Royal and 
her famUy on board, suffered sliip'svreck 
oil Cape Spartel, and JeUicoe earned the 
gratitude of the Iving for the effective 
steps taken to rescue them. The same 
month, to give liim experience in handling 
a squadron of dreadnoughts, he ivas ap- 
pointed to command the second division 
of the Home Fleet, and hoisted his flag in 
the Hercules. The two years of JeUicoe’s 
command afloat passed uneventfully ; and ' 
in December 1912 he was summoned 
again to the Admiraltj\ As second sea 
lord he became responsible for the disci- 
pline and manning of the fleet and all 
questions affecting officers and men. 

Meanwhile the war cloud lowered over 
Europe ; and in June 1914 the tragedy of 
Serajevo precipitated the crisis. The 
Admiralty had already ordered a naval 
mobilization; and at Spithead the Kang 
reviewed a fleet which included fifty-seven 
capital ships. At the close of the exercise 
the Admiralty cancelled the customary 
pajing off and dispatched the fleet to 
Scapa Flow. Jellicoe followed overland, 
ostensibly as second-in-command ; but on 
4 August he received a telegram directing 
him to open a secret envelope which had 
been handed to liim on leaving London. 
This proved to be his appointment as 
commander-in-chief. Grand Fleet, -with 
the acting rank of admiral, flying his flag 
in the Iron Duke. 

For the distant blockade of the German 
fleet Scapa Flow was not ill placed ; but 
in August 1914 as a naval base it lacked 
everj' requisite. In its desire to avoid 
action calculated to increase the tension 
with Germany, the government had re- 
frained from taldng the measures neces- 
sary for the defence of the place or the 
maintenance of a fleet there. There were 
three entrances through which hostile 
torpedo-craft could gain ingress; and it 
was not until Februarj’ lOliJ that they 
were blocked. Jellicoe found it necessary 
to keep his licet continually moving; and 
in August one day only was spent in har- 
bour. IVlicn winter came the weather in 
those latitudes ^ew dark and tempestu- 
ous ; and the srvirl of waters througli tlic 
Pcntland Firth made return to harbour 
a hazardous proeceding. Although Jellicoe 
Iiad a large floating dock towed up to the 
Cromarty Firth, and although Uosyth was 
put into full use, there were for some time 


not sufficient facilities or docks and plant 
for minor repairs. The fleet was reduced 
by casualties and damage requiring re- 
pairs, for which ships had to be sent south 
to the Channel ports; and had the Ger- 
mans been more venturesome they might 
in January 1915 have challenged Jellicoe’s 
dreadnought strength on practically equal 
terms. But they preferred to stay snugly 
in harbour, while the Grand Fleet in the 
first four montlis of the war steamed 
10,805 mUes. The commander-in-chief 
balanced the rigours of his routine bj' a 
personal interest in the welfare of the 
00,000 officers and men under his com- 
mand. Admirals and captains were, in 
Nelson’s phrase, a band of brothers ; Avhile 
the lower deck Icncw instinctively that 
Jellicoe thought more of their happiness 
I than of his owm. 

j During 1915 (the year in which he was 
promoted admiral) Jellicoe strengthened 
Ills grip on northern waters. By the middle 
i of the year he had a preponderant margin 
I of dreadnought strength ; and, as a base, 
Scapa was in some degree equipped for 
i repairs and put in a reasonable state of 
defence. No pains were spared to increase 
the Grand Fleet’s fighting efficiency by 
evolutions and exercises. But it was no 
longer necessary to plough the seas ns a 
precaution against torpedo attack; and 
time could be spent in harbour with com- 
parative immunity. But, as in the days 
of Hawke, Jervis, Howe, and Nelson, the 
■ wearisome, monotonous blockade con- 
tinued ; and between the outbreak of war 
and the battle of Jutland the German 
admiral only five times emerged from har- 
bour. After each modest sally of some 
hundred miles he hastened home with the 
mendacious assurance that he had vainly 
offered his opponent the chance of battle. 

The King, at the outbreak of war, de- 
scribed the navy as the country’s ‘sure 
shield’; and this definition opportunely 
emphasized the necessarily defensive 
character of Jellicoe’s blockade. So long 
as the Grand Fleet controlled all sea ap- 
proaches to and from German 3 ’', the cncmj' 
in a naval sense was immobilized. The 
raids of the German battlc-cniisers on 
British fishing towns and seaside resorts, 
ethically indefensible and strategically in- 
cffcelive, were intended to undermine the 
trust which this country reposed in its 
sea-govemnnee. In this objective they 
failed signalK', and xinless the Gcnnnns 
were content with liaving built a dread- 
nought battle fleet to no purpose, it was 
for them to break Jellicoe’s stranglehold ; 
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it was for them to assume the offensive. 
The appointment early in 1916 of Admiral 
Scheer brought the chances of a collision 
perceptibly nearer. Not that his plans for 
reducing the British margin of dread- 
nought superiority came any nearer suc- 
cess than those of his predecessors, but 
they did involve him in the meshes of the 
net "which Jellicoe set to catch him. On 
31 IMay, the "weather being thiek for the 
time of year, he gave the word to attack 
a British detached force which Jellicoe had 
sent in the direction of the Skagerrak. 
The German battle-cruisers, under Admiral 
Hipper, were sent on ahead and were 
sighted at 2.20 p.m. by the British light 
cruiser Galatea wearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore E. Alexander Sinclair, and 
the first salvoes of the battle of Jutland 
were fired when the Galatea, in company 
"with the Phaeton, opened fire on two enemy 
destroyers. At 2.35 Hipper’s battle-cruisers 
were sighted, and at 3.48 the two squad- 
rons opened fire on each other. [See also 
Beatty, David, Eam-.] 

Although the British battle-cruisers had 
"with them four fast dreadnought battle- 
ships, their prime function was that of 
scouting ; and when at 4.33 Scheer himseK 
appeared in Hipper’s wake, Beatty put 
about to join Jellicoe to the northward of 
the battl^eld, dra-wing the enemy’s forces 
after him. Jellicoe had intercepted the 
signals from the Galatea and other sliips, 
and was making all speed to the south, 
sending ahead his own battle-cruisers to 
support those already engaged. But he 
was in no position to order a ‘General 
Chase’, the signal beloved by the na"vy in 
sailing days; for he was still some fifty 
miles away ; and from those engaged had 
received no exact intelligence as to the 
enemy’s position or formation. His own 
fleet, numbering twenty-four dreadnought 
battleships, was in sailing order, six lines- 
ahead disposed abeam. Before he accepted 
battle he had to deploy his six colunms 
into single line ahead ; and before deploy- 
ment it was essential that he should know 
at what point on his front the enemy 
would appear. 

At 0.14 the German battle-fleet was re- 
ported ; not (as was expected) immediately 
ahead, but to the westward. JeUicoe, "with 
no enemy yet in sight, instantly signalled 
deplojnnent on his port (or easternmost) 
"wing column. By doing so, he threw a 
mantle of in'visibOitj' over his 0 "wn fleet, 
while the glare of the setting sun through 
the mist made silhouette targets of the 
enemy. As his six divisions drew into a 


perfect line ahead he crossed the enemy’s 
T, compelling them to alter course and 
steer parallel to him. At 0.23 the leading 
British battleships opened fire, the salvoes 
of nine dreadnoughts converging on three 
of their opponents. Outmana3U"vred, and 
outclassed except in maiiriel, Scheer 
turned and doubled on his tracks. By this 
time the murky evening was rendered 
more opaque by the pall of battle-smoke 
that hung above the combatants. It was 
thus impossible for Jellicoe to know 
whether Scheer had actually retreated, or 
fortuitously disappeared behind the cur- 
tain of mist. "What he did know was that 
he had placed the British battle-fleet be- 
tween the Germans and Germany; and 
that if they desired to see home again 
thej' must re-emerge. 

For ten miles Scheer fell back to the 
inhospitable west. Then pulling his force 
together he came back in line ahead, 
hoping to work a passage past, or even 
through, his opponents, like a snake "wrig- 
gling through a "wire fence. At 7.10 he 
reappeared ; and for the second time reeled 
backwards under the punishment of Jelli- 
coe’s devastating fire. Georg von Hase 
records that theJDerOZinger was hit twenty- 
five tildes, often by IS-in. shells, and that 
the British battlesliips had the range to 
an inch. [Kiel and Jutland, translated by 
A. Chambers and F. A. Holt, 1921.] 

For the second time accepting the 
necessity of retreat, Scheer ordered his 
destroyers to vefl. him "with a smoke-screen, 
and to deliver a massed torpedo attack. 
In theory he could count on the discharge 
of 224 of those deadly projectiles; but as 
Jellicoe instantly laimched an effective 
coimter-attack on the enemy flotillas, only 
thirty-one torpedoes were actually fired, 
though these might have played havoc 
with a line of "twenty-four ships broadside 
on. Jellicoe, however, turned his ships 
individually at an angle of 45'’ to the east- 
ward of their advance ; and the torpedoes 
thus ran harmlessly between the "widened 
interstices in his line. 

Night now sank upon the sea; and 
Jellicoe, who still stood between the Ger- 
mans and Germany, took every step that 
ingenuity could suggest to block their 
natural avenues of escape. In a land cam- 
paign tmder similar circumstances the 
enemy would have been compelled to con- 
tinue the action on the morrow; but in 
deep waters the entire surface of ocean is 
a path ; and all that Scheer needed was the 
breadth of one ship where in Indian file 
the rest could follow. Darkness served 
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him well in this his tliird and last attempt; 
and with hca^'y losses he brought his 
defeated ships back in dejection to their 
base. On 1 June Jellicoe found himself 
alone in German waters. If he had suc- 
cessfully sunk, burnt, or destroj’cd every 
vessel brought against Iiim, he could not 
have been more completely master of the 
sea. 

The immediate sequel to the action 
forms an interesting study in popular 
psychology. Jellicoe signed the Jutland 
dispatches on 18 June; and upon them 
any proper appraisal of the action lunged. 
Before he reached harbour, however, the 
Germans issued a communique represent- 
ing Jutland as a glorious success for their 
arms; and tliis preposterous claim the 
Admiralty published on 2 Jimc; supple- 
menting it wth a frank but inadequate 
statement which disclosed little beyond 
the serious British losses. The public, 
finding in the latter no hint of victory, at 
once conceived the idea that the engage- 
ment had been a disaster and were con- 
firmed in their delusion when they dis- 
covered that the German losses, both in 
ships and men, were less heavy than the 
British. With good cause for annoyance 
with German publicity and Admiralty 
reticence, they visited their displeasure on 
Jellicoe and allowed their resentment to 
be fanned into flame by undiscerning 
critics who, not in club-land only, demon- 
strated what Nelson would have done. But 
there were two big differences. First, the 
close blockade, possible in Nelson’s day 
but impossible in Jellicoe’s, prevented any 
general action in home waters in 1805. 
Secondly, in 1805 Nelson was not even in 
command of the Grand Fleet. Had he 
been, he would probably not have taken 
the risks wluch he accepted at Trafalgar, 
where he Avas covered by the Grand Fleet 
under Cormvallis. Unhappily the critics of 
1910 overlooked these important distinc- 
tions; and the mistaken tradition that, 
if not a defeat, .Jutland was at best a 
drau-n battle, for very many years lingered 
on. 

Later events fully established the cor- 
rectness of Jcllicoe’s judgement (formed 
on the battlefield of Jutland) that the 
Germans would not again risk such an 
encounter. More serious at the moment 
was the U-boat assault on British sea- 
borne supplies; and .Tellicoe modestly 
volunteered to serve on a committee to 
grapple Avith this balTling problem. It was 
not, hoAvcver, until November 1010 that, 
on appointment as first sea lord, he left 


the perfect organization of the Grand 
Fleet for the mass of unsoh’cd problems 
at headquarters. The merchantmen need- 
ing defence Avere priA'ately OAA’ncd and 
were run by priAmte enterprise OA^er Avhich 
government had no control. The responsi- 
bility of the Board of Trade AA’as unsuited 
to an hour when the A’essels Avere no longer 
engaged in commerce, but in carrjnng the 
supplies on Avhich the life of the notion 
depended. Some nationalization of the 
industry Avas incAdtable ; but that atos for 
Cabinet action. Talcing up his ncAV duties 
on 4 December Jellicoe Avent straight to 
the heart of the problem and made it his 
first duty to see that the arming of the 
merchantmen Avas accelerated. By the 
end of February 1917 2,800 ships had 
guns to defend themseh'es; and depth- 
charges were daily accumulating. But 
these measures of protection, with others 
instituted before he accepted office, drove 
the Germans in February to unrestricted 
U-boat warfare ; and shipping losses soared 
in April to the staggering total of 509,000 
tons. Britain possessed 3,200 steamers. 
Of these 1,900 Avcrc engaged on war pur- 
poses only, leaAung 1,300 to stock the 
country with food and niAV material. How 
long could Britain hold out, if she con- 
tinued (as in April) to lose ten merchant- 
men a day ? 

There is a Avidespread belief that saU'n- 
tion AA’as found in the convoj' system ; and 
that this was evoh’cd by amateurs and 
imposed from Avithout upon a recalcitrant 
Admiralty. Tlie first premiss is true; the 
second is unjust to JcUicoe : for he brought 
from the Grand Fleet the officers aa’Iio, 
under his direction, organized the conA’oj' 
system. ‘The establishment and develop- 
ment of the convoy system’, Avrotc Tir- 
pitz, ‘(a tremendous achicA’cmcnt on the 
part of the English) involved years of 
AA’ork.’ IleAvasAATonginhistime estimate; 
and yet nearer the truth than those Avho 
haA’c claimed for this statesman or that 
the Avholc credit for an idea easy to sug- 
gest but Avhich only the British Admiralty 
could implement. It is true that, in the 
hour of Jellicoe’s arriA'al, the naA’al staff 
Avns opposed to the extension of the con- 
A’oy system beyond the escort of troop- 
ships and other precious freights (avIu'cIi 
had been convoyed since the outbreak of 
hostilities) : but such opposition (AvlmtCA’cr 
the cause) serves only to emphasize the 
impossibility of expanding the system in 
December 1010. In the black days of 
April 1017 tAvo compensatory factors 
adjusted the balance. The ncAv Ministry* 
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of Shipping (inaugurated in December 
1916) began to function, and brought 
unitj' of control and direction to the mer- 
cantile marine ; unrestricted U-boat atro- 
cities brought the United States of 
America into the war, and so permitted 
the release, for escort duties, of the tenth 
cruiser squadron (until then employed in 
preventing American goods from reaching 
Germany); the admission into American 
harbours of armed British merchantmen ; 
and a substantial reinforcement of Ameri- 
can escort vessels which were essential for 
the success of the convoy system. Within 
a matter of months (to quote Admiral 
Sims, U.S.N.) ‘the whole gigantic enter- 
prise flowed with a precision and regularity 
which it is hardly likely that anj' other 
transportation system has ever achieved’ ; 
and the credit, however able the contri- 
bution of colleagues and allies, belongs 
in chief to Jellicoe, whose lifelong sea- 
experience, administrative gifts, and grasp 
of technical minutiae were never employed 
to better advantage. 

The tributes paid by the sailors Sims 
and Tirpitz may be contrasted with the 
views of the landsman who, in the month 
after Jelllcoe’s appointment as first sea 
lord, became prime minister, and whose 
impatient temper and utter ignorance of 
sea-conditions combined to make him 
chafe at any delay. The peril was indeed 
extreme; and Jellicoe was doing no more 
than his duty in demonstrating that there 
was no infallible panacea for U-boat 
troubles, and in recommending resort to 
rationing. But Lloj'd George came to be- 
lieve that the negligence of the Admiralty 
was proved and that Jellicoe was the em- 
bodiment of the maladministration wliich 
he denounced [TFar Memoirs, vol. iii, c. xl, 
1934]. In July 1917 he translated to a 
higher political plane the then first lord of 
the Admiralty, Sir Edward Carson [q.v.], 
and put in his place Sir Eric Geddes [q.v.], 
the railway king, to teach the Admiralty 
their business. WTien, being totally ignor- 
ant of naval traditions, customs, and 
sentiments, Geddes trampled such trifles 
underfoot, it was Jellicoe’s unpleasant 
‘ task to remind him that the sea lords were 
his colleagues, not his subordinates; and 
on Christmas Eve 1917 he found in his 
office a curt note from Geddes dismissmg 
him from government employ. He carried 
into the silence of exile the consoling 
thought that the submarine menace had 
been mastered and that he had prorided 
the Grand Fleet with the armour-piercing 
shells wliich at Jutland would have made 
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the German losses five or six times as 
heavy. In January 1918 he was raised to 
the peerage as Viscount Jellicoe, of Scapa. 
In 1919 he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament and a grant of 
£50,000, and was promoted admiral of the 
fleet. 

At the Imperial Conference in March 
1917 the Admiralty had been invited by 
the Dominions to consider the most 
effective manner in which they could share 
in the naval defence of the Empire ; and 
when the war ended, this m\’itation was 
renewed with a clear hint to utilize Jelli- 
coe’s unquestioned status as one of the 
greatest living sailors. The Admiralty ap- 
proved ; and in February 1919 Jellicoe left 
Portsmouth for a cruise which included 
visits to India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada. The tour lasted a year and 
involved an immense amoimt of work of 
an invaluable but unspectacular kind. The 
magnitude and secrecy of the recom- 
mendations preclude adequate appraisal ; 
but among solid results must be counted 
the formation of the great naval base at 
Singapore, and the establishment of the 
royal Indian navy and of the New Zealand 
naval diWsion. It was no fault of Jellicoe’s 
if effect was not given to his earnest plea 
for a strong Pacific Fleet with accumula- 
tions of fuel to ensure its mobility. From 
the personal standpoint the most satis- 
fying aspect of the cruise was the heart- 
stirring enthusiasm everjwvhere shown for 
Jellicoe himself. Such world-wade appre- 
ciation and spontaneous tributes of ap- 
plause could hardly fail to make amends 
for the censure, contumely, and political 
persecution from wliich he had suffered 
at home. 

After six montlis’ leave, Jellicoe, with 
liis household, sailed in August 1920 for 
New Zealand to take up his duties as 
governor-general. He held the appoint- 
ment for four years ; and during that time 
raised the office to a pinnacle of esteem 
previously tmapproached. Unfailing ally 
of every charitable and pliilanthropic im- 
pulse, wise guide to the most sagacious of 
his own counsellors, idol of every child in 
the Dominion, he established between 
himself and those whom he governed 
strong ties of personal affection, and left 
behind liim unfading memories of nation- 
wide gratitude. Importuned to stay, and 
reluctant to leave, he re-embarked in 
November 1924, retiring from the service 
in December. In June 1925 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Earl Jellicoe. 

During the last eleven years of his life 
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Jellicoe patiently shouldered many volun- 
tarj’ tasks. Kot only was he chairman of 
the National Rifle Association and grand 
president of the British Empire Service 
League ; but he interested himself keenly 
in the Boy Scout movement and in 1925 
became county commissioner for London. 
On the death of Lord Haig in 1928 the 
British Legion invited him to fill the 
vacant presidency. Thinking a soldier to 
be a more suitable choice, he asked per- 
mission to decline. The nomination was 
then referred to tliirteen area conferences, 
all of which unanimously elected liim, and 
he held oflice until 1932. In all these 
causes he laboured strenuously, never 
sparing himself or allowing himself the 
rest and recreation which liis health de- 
manded and Ills age condoned. On 9 
November 1935 he caught a cliill wlule 
planting poppies; and t^vo days later 
attended the Armistice Day ser^nce at the 
Cenotaph. Tlie infection spread to one 
lung; and on 20 November, fifteen days 
before his seventy-sixth birthday, he died 
at his home in Kensington. On 25 Novem- 
ber the fxmeral procession passed through 
crowded streets to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where his body was fittingly laid to rest 
beside those of Nelson and Colling\vood. 

Unaided by wealth or social prestige, 
Jellicoe rose to the head of his profession 
by sheer merit and force of character. He 
might have suffered from pride and over- 
confidence. But the key to his character 
was selflessness. A man of deep religious 
comictions, he never alloAved personal 
considerations to affect Ids judgement; 
never spoke of himself; and instead of 
courting publicity, shunned it. IMien pil- 
loried by the press and censured by politi- 
cians, he nns^vercd not a word and allowed 
no recriminations. In congenial company 
his shrewd, twinkling eyes radiated friend- 
liness and sj'mpathy; and Ids countless 
little acts of kindness to the needy, difli- 
dent, and distressed made all who served 
with him worship ‘ J. R. J,’ witli a touch- 
ing doglike devotion, deepened by their 
unquestioning trust in his faultless leader- 
ship. Those wiio passed with him through 
the flame of battle testify to Ids imper- 
turbable calm, and the lightning speed of 
his decisions. \Micn, however, he found 
that ill-informed WTilers were unjustly 
attacking tlie reputations of oflicers who 
had served under Ids command, then and 
then only would he write to the proircr 
authorities to call attention to the in- 
justice. 

In addition to the honours already men- 


tioned, Jellicoe was appointed K.C.B. in 
1911, G.C.B. in 1915, and G.C.V.O. in 
1910; in the last-named year for his scr- 
\rccs at Jutland he was appointed to tlie 
Order of Merit. He also received the free- 
dom of the City of London and honorary' 
degrees from the universities of 0-xford, 
Cambridge, St. Andrews, and Glasgow. 
His numerous foreign decorations included 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Jellicoe had one son and five daughters, 
the second of whom died in childhood. He 
was succeeded as second earl by his son, 
George Patrick Jolm Rushworth (bom 
1918), who was awarded the D.S.O. and 
tlie M.C. in the war of 1939-1945. 

A half-length portrait of Jellicoe, by 
R. G. Eves, is in the possession of H.M.S. 
Excellent and the United Services Club, 
and a quarter-length, by the same artist 
(1935), is in the National Portrait Gallerj'. 
A portrait of him is included in Sir A. S. 
Cope’s picture ‘Some Sea Ofilccrs of tlie 
Great IVar’, painted in 1921, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. A cartoon of 
him by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
2C Deeember 1900. 

[Sir Reginald Bacon, The Life oj John JliM/i- 
tcorlh Earl Jellicoe, 1030; I/ird Jellicoe, The 
Grand Fleet 1914-1016, 1010, The Crisis of the 
Naval War, 1020, and The Submarine Peril, 
1034 ; Sir Julian Corbett, (Ofllcial) History of 
the Great War. Naval Operations, vol. iji, 
1023; C. E. Foyle, Seaborne Trade, vol. iii, 
102*4; Lord Chatfield, The Navy and Defence, 
1042.] GEorrany Caixendek. 

JENION, CHARLES FREll'EN 
(1805-1040), first professor of engineering 
scicnec in the university of Oxford, was 
bom at Claygatc, Surrey, 24 September 
1805, the seeond son of Henrj' Charles 
Flceming Jenkin [q.v.], by his wife, Anne, 
only child of Alfred Austin, permanent 
sccretarj' to the Ollicc of Works, and niece 
of John Austin the jurist [q.v.]. He was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and at 
the university, where from 1808 his father 
was professor of engineering; he then went 
to IVinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos of 1880. On leaving Cambridge he 
entered the engineering workshops of 
Messrs. Mather & Platt at Manch^lcr, 
whence he moved to the London and North 
Western Railway works at Crewe. In 
1891 he became engineer to the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abhej', 
wlierc he designed machinco' 1'°'' “ 
factorj’ of cordite. Later he pursued 
practical work in other fields ; at Nenport, 
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Monmouthshire (1893-1898), Blackheath 
(1898-1903), Stafford (1903-1905), and 
London (1905-1908). But enthusiasm for 
its teclinical side was blended -svith dislike 
of its more commercial aspects. His heart 
■was always set upon research, and in 
London he foimd time for work — on 
calcareous sponges — ^which is recorded in 
two papers dated 1908. Although under- 
■taken as a hobby, this -work seems to have 
decided his election to the new chair at 
Oxford in that year, when he became a 
fellow of New College, migrating to Brase- 
nose in 1912. 

At Oxford for some years Jenldn had 
to strive against the handicaps of in- 
sufficient staff, space, and equipment: not 
until 1914 was his scattered department 
instaUed'-within one building, and by that 
time the war had brought him work of 
quite another kind. He had always had a 
passion for the sea, and it was natural that 
in 1914 he should join the navy as a 
lieutenant. Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve. More rmexpectedly, on the amal- 
gamation early in 1918 of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Na'val Air 
Service, he became head of a group re- 
sponsible for the preparation of specifica- 
tions in regard 'to every kind of aircraft 
material, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, Royal Air Force. That work, for 
which he was appointed C.B.E. in 1919, 
en'tailed much experimental study (never 
before had ‘factors of safety’ been cut so 
low) and brought him into association ■with 
the best-kno'wn British workers in this 
field. Its results are recorded in his Report 
on Materials of Construction used in Air- 
craft and Aircraft Engines published by 
the Stationery Office in 1920 ; its effect on 
his o'wn outlook is shown by his presi- 
dential address to the British Association 
(Section G) in that year, and by his aym 
research in post-war years. Jenldn’s main 
concern was ■^vith the effects of cracks and 
notches on the strength of machine pai^, 
and the influence of fatigue. With 
Mr. Alfred Maurice Binnie, G. D. Leh- 
mann, and W. N. Thomas, he notably 
promoted understanding of ‘corrosion 
fatigue’, testing metals at rates of alterna- 
tion far higher than had been usual 
(20,000 alternations per second in 1928, 
by a novel method in wliich the specimen 
itself was made the ‘reed’ of an acoustic 
resonator). Largely by reason of this 
work he was elected F.R.S. in 1931. 

On retirement from lus chair xn 1929 
Jexikin settled at St. Albans and joined the 
staff of the Bxiilding Research Station at 


Garston, near Watford, where he investi- 
gated the properties of granular materials 
and clay. 

Jenkha married in 1889 Mary Oswald, 
youngest daughter of Donald Mackenzie 
(Hon. Lord Mackenzie), and had two sons 
and a daughter. Both sons predeceased 
him, the younger on active service in the 
naxy in 1916. He died at St. Albans 
23' August 1940. 

[The Times, 2G August 1940; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 10, 
December 1941 (portrait); R. L. Stevenson, 
Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin prefixed to his 
Papers, 1887 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. V. SouTHxvEia.. 

JENKS, EDWARD (1861-1939), 
■writer on law and liistory, was bom at 
Stockwell in South London 20 Febmary 
1861, the eldest of the four sons of Robert 
Jenks, who traded in the City of London, 
by his second ■wife, Isobel Frances, 
daughter of Edward Jones, furniture 
manufacturer, of Nottingham. He was 
educated at Dulwich College (1874-1877), 
lea'ving in his seventeenth 5'ear in order 
to be articled to a solicitor. In 1883, the 
year after he had qualified, the death of 
his mother put money at his disposal, 
which made it possible for him to enter 
Kang’s College, Cambridge, as a pensioner, 
in the klichaelmas Term. He read law,' 
was awarded an exliibition in 1884, and 
was placed first in the first class in the 
tripos of 1886 ; in the same year he won 
the chancellor’s medal for the encourage- 
Iment of the study of English law. His 
college rewarded these successes ■with a 
scholarsliip. Next year (1887) he was 
bracketed second in the first class in the 
historical tripos. Concurrently, he was 
reading for the bar, to which he was called 
by the Middle Temple in 1887 ; he won a 
studentship in jurispmdence and Roman 
law (1886) and the Barstow scholarship of 
the four Inns of Court (1887). At Cam- 
bridge, he was awarded the Le Bas (1887) 
and the Thirlwall (1889) prizes for essays 
on Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill 
and The Constiliilional Experiments of the 
Commonwealth. A Study of the Years 
1649-1660, published respectively in 1888 , 
and 1890. He was director of studies in 
law and history at Jesus College and 
lecturer at Pembroke College in 1888- 
1889, and in the latter year was elected 
into a fello'wsliip, which he held until 
1893, at IQng’s. 

In 1889 Jenks left England on his 
appointment as professor and dean of the 
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factilty of law in the university of Mel- 
bourne. In 1890, soon after his arrival, he 
married Annie Ingham, of Leeds, who had 
followed him from England. She diednext 
year after- having given birth to a son. 
Jenks, by nature combative, was soon 
engaged in public controversy with (Sir) 
John Madden, the \ace-chanceUor, over 
questions of university administration. 
[See Ernest Scott, A History of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, 193G.] But this incident 
did not distract him from collecting 
material for The Government of Victoria 
{Australia), published in 1891, a pioneer 
work of great merit, not yet superseded, 
nor from writing an essay, which won him 
the Yorke prize at Cambridge in 1891, on 
The History of the Doctrine of Consideration 
in English Law, published in 1892. 

In November 1891 Jcnlcs resigned his 
chair at Melbourne and, returning to 
England, was appointed next year to a 
professorship in the recently instituted 
faculty of law at University College, 
Liverpool, wliich three j'-ears later (1895) 
became the Queen Victoria chair of law 
in the Victoria University of Mancliestcr, 
of which University College, Liverpool, 
was a constituent body. During his four 
years at Liverpool Jenks championed the 
cause of liumanism in legal education in 
opposition to the view that a la-\vj'er, in 
particular a solicitor, is perfectly equipped 
if he has learnt the technique of his trade. 
It often happens that the men who count 
for most in the profession belong to the 
latter school of thought. Jente entered 
upon the fray vith zest and considerable 
success. In his last report to the board of 
legal studies he ■\vrotc: ‘To have taken 
even a modest part in founding an institu- 
tion which has for its object, not merely 
the sharpening of tcclmical faculties, but 
the production of wise and public-spirited 
men is, and must always be, a source of 
unmixed gratificjition.’ This was -written 
in 1893. Next year Jenks left Liverpool I 
in order to take up the post of reader in 
English law in the university of O.xford 
■with a tutorship and lecturership in law 
at Balliol College. In these capacities he 
made his mark as a competent and stimu- 
lating teacher. His Laxo and Politics in the 
Middle Ages was published in 1898 (2nd 
cd. 1913), his Modern Land L<no in 1890, 
and in 1900 there appeared a small manual 
entitled A History of Politics which had a 
large sale and the distinction of translation 
into J apancsc. Another work begun during 
lliis period was A Digest of English Civil 
Loro arranged in the form of a code along 


the lines of the German ci\’il code. It -was 
the joint product of a team which in- 
cluded Jenks, as editor, and four other 
Oxford laAvyers. It appeared in parts 
(1903-1917) and in a consolidated edition 
in 1921 (3rd ed. 1938). 

In 1903 Jenks left Oxford for London on 
his appointment as principal and director 
of legal studies of the Law Society, a posi- 
tion wliich he held for twenty-one years. 
Here the problem was the same as at 
Liverpool, but on a nation-wide scale. 
Jenks fought the battle with indomitable 
courage and persistence. He gatlicrcd 
about liim a staff of teachers of remarkable 
ability, many of whom were greatly dis- 
tinguished in after life. He was an effective 
and sympathetic administrator. In 1924 
he transferred his activities to the newly 
founded chair of English law in the univer- 
sity of London, attached to the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
In 1927 he became dean of the faculty of 
laws in the university. He had taken the 
degree of LL.B. in 1909 with a first class, 
no mean performance for a man in his 
fortj'-ninth year. 

Wien lus five-year tenure as professor 
expired in 1929 denies made his home at 
Bishop’s Tawton, near Barnstaple, where 
he continued to take an undiminished 
interest in public affairs, and, in particular, 
in the Workers’ Educational Association 
and the League of Nations Union. He was 
in the habit of -visiting Geneva when the. 
Assembly of the League was in session. 

An activity in which Jenks took a 
prominent part was the foundation in 
1909 of the Society of Public Teachers of 
Law, familiarly knoivn at the time ns 
‘Jenks’s trade union’. He was for some 
years virtual, not titular, editor of the 
Independent Review, in which his own 
contribution ‘The Myth of Magna Qirta' 
(November 1904) made a considerable 
stir. 

Jenks received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Wales (1928), Paris 
(1929), and Bristol (1933). He was elected 
a fellow of the British Academy in 1930. 

In 1898 Jcnlcs married as his second 
wife Dorothy liinry, fourth daughter of 
Sir William Bower Fonvood, of Liverpool, 
who with their son and daughter survived 
him. The son of his first marriage -won the 
M.C. and was killed in action in 1017. 
Jenks dedicated to his memorj" his book 
on The Government of the British Empire 
(1918). He himself died at Bishop’s 
Ta-jvton 10 November 1939. 

Jenks was indefatigably active both in 
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mind and in body, a man of -svide interests, 
obstinate to a fault in maintaining a view 
once formed, whether in the world of ideas 
or of practice. Above all he was a teacher. 
He might have won a higher position in 
literature if his work had been more con- 
centrated, but he wanted the critical 
judgement to make a great historian. 

There is a portrait of Jenks by Frank 
Bennett in the Law Society’s School of 
Law, but a more satisfactory likeness uill 
be found in the photograph prefixed to the 
memoir in volume xxvi of the Proceedings 
of the British Academy. 

[R. W. Lee, Edward Jenl^, 1861-1939 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 
1940 (bibliography and portrait) ; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

R. W. Lee. 

JERBAIM, Sir (THOMAS HENRY) 
MARTYN (1858-1933), admiral, was bom 
at Chobham, Suirey, G September 1858, 
the second son of Samuel John Jerram, 
vicar of Chobham, by Iris wife, Grace, 
daughter of Thomas Hunt, of Hermitage, 
CO. Waterford. He was a grandson of 
Charles Jerram [q.v.]. He entered the 
navigating branch of the Royal Navy 
through the Britannia in 1871. After 
service as navigating cadet and midship- 
man in the Channel Fleet he was promoted 
navigating sub-lieutenant in 1877; two 
years later he transferred to the executive 
branch and joined the saiUng sloop Sea- 
flower, employed in the training of boys. 
He was promoted lieutenant in 1881 and 
after a year in the Iron Duke, flagsliip 
on the Cliina station, he returned to the 
Seaflower as first lieutenant for another 
year. In 1884 he was given command, for 
the passage to Australia, of the torpedo- 
boat Childers (65 tons), just completed by 
(Sir) J. I. Thomycroft [q.v.] for the 
government of Victoria. Although the 
Childers's complement was only twelve all 
told, and her coal capacity but ten tons, 
she made the long voyage with complete 
success ; Jerram received the appreciation 
of the Admiralty and a special letter of 
thanks from the Victorian minister of 
defenee. 

Jerram then became first lieutenant of 
the sloop Iteindeer on the North America 
station for three and a half years and later, 
in 1889, of the cruiser Conquest on the 
China station. That ship was iransfemed 
the next year to the East Indies station, 
and was in the squadron commanded bj* 
Vice-Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle [q.y.] 
from which a naval brigade, in which 


Jerram commanded a battalion, was 
landed for the punitive expedition against 
the Sultan of Vitu, in East Africa. The 
next year (1891), while in command of the 
Pigeon, he was landed for a time at Beira 
to act as British vice-consul, afterwards 
recendng from the Foreign Olfice ‘high 
appreciation and thanks for his services’. 
Returning home in 1892, he became first 
lieutenant of the Ruby, in the training 
squadron, thereby resuming the close 
association with the training service wliich 
was to last for many years more. He was 
promoted commander in 1894, and was for 
two years executive ofiicer of the masted 
training ship Northampton, employed on 
the training of youths ; he was then given 
command of the masted sloop Curasao, 
tender to the Northampton, which he held 
until promoted captain in 1899. Command 
of the training ship Boscawen at Portland 
followed for the next three years, com- 
bined with his appointment as assistant 
to the inspecting captain of boj's’ training 
ships. 

In 1902 Jerram returned to the Cliina 
station for eighteen months in the battle- 
sliip Albion, as flag captain to the 
second-in-command, Rear-Admiral Harry 
Tremenheere Grenfell, and to the Chamiel 
Fleet in May 1904 in command of the 
battleship Russell. In December 1905 he' 
came ashore to command the Royal Naval 
Engineering College at Keyham imtil his 
promotion to Dag rank in 1908. After a 
year as chief of staff to Sir George Ne\ille 
in the reserve divisions of the Home Fleet, 
he was appointed in 1910 second-in- 
command in the Mediterranean, wdth his 
flag in the Duncan, until 1912, in wliich 
3 'ear he was appointed C.B. In 1913 he 
became commander-in-chief on the China 
station, as acting vice-admiral ivith his 
flag in the armoured cruiser Minotaur; he 
was promoted wce-admiral in June 1913 
and appointed K.C.B. in 1914. His chief 
preoccupation on the outbreak of war in 
1914 was the powerful German squadron 
under Admiral Graf Spec, which had been 
based on Tsing-Tao but of which the 
whereabouts was at first unknomi. It 
soon beeame elear, however, that the 
German ships had left their peace-time 
station in the China Se.as, and various 
other acthities there developed for the 
Allied na\'ies, of which by that time J erram 
had under his command Russian, French, 
and Japanese ships as well as his own. 
German radio stations in the Caroline 
Islands and elsewhere were destroyed by 
bombardment, measures were taken to 
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cope ■with commerce raiding by the Gcr- had full confidence. He married in 1892 
man cruiser Emden, and to protect troop Clara Isabel (died 192C), second daughter 
convoys from Australia. The fiagship of Joseph Parsons, of Ennox, Somerset, 
Minotaur being needed for these duties, and had two sons. 

Jerram first shifted his flag to the armed A portrait of J erram, by Nc\ille Lytton, 

merchant cruiser Empress of Japan, but is in the Imperial War Museum, 
later found it necessary to remain ashore [y/jg Times, 21 March 1933 ; private in- 
at Singapore in order adequately to formation ; personal knowledge.] 
control his composite and scattered forces. H. G. TnuitsFinLD. 

In 1915 Jerram returned home to 

command the second battle squadron of JOACHIM, HAROLD HENRY (1808- 
the Grand Fleet. Since his squadron 1938), philosopher, ■was born in London 
formed the starboard wing of the fleet, it 28 May 1808, the second child and only 
fell to him, in the King George V, to lead son of Henry Joachim, a London wool- 
the battle line in the battle of Jutland ; merchant, ■who as a boy had come to 
and although in liis oificial dispatch England from Kitsec in Hungary, by his 
Admhal Sir Jolm (afterwards Earl) wife, Ellen Margaret, daughter of the 
Jellicoe [q.v.] paid a tribute to Jerram’s organist and composer Henry Thomas 
qualities as a squadron commander, he Smart [q.v.]. He was educated at Harrow 
became the target for a certain amount of and at Balliol College, Oxford, where 
criticism, much of it ill informed, on the he ■won the senior classical scholarship 
score of lack of initiative in that position, in 1880. He was a-warded a first class 
For his serxnces in the battle he was in classical moderations (1888) and in 
appointed K.C.M.G. (1910); but when Zilcroe /mmaniorcs (1890), and in the latter 
Vice-Admiral Sir Da'vid (afterwards Earl) year ■ivas elected to a prize fcllowsliip at 
Beatty [q.v.] who '»vos his junior succeeded Merton College. He lectured on moral 
to the command of the Grand Fleet at the philosophy at St. Andrews University 
end of 1910, he left the fleet and was from 1892 to 1894', ■when he returned to 
appointed to the Admiralty for special Balliol as lecturer in philosophy under 
service. He ■was promoted admiral in J. A. Smith [q.v.]. In 1897 he succeeded 
April 1917 and retired at his own request William Wallace as fellow and tutor in 
a few months later. He was appointed philosophy at Merton. In 1919 he was 
G.C.M.G. in 1919. appointed to the Wykeham profcssorslup 

In September 1918, when the inade- of logic in succession to J. Cook Wilson 
quacy of the current pay scales for officers [q.v.], and held the chair xmtil his retirc- 
and men became an urgent matter, ment in 1935. 

Jerram was appointed president of a Joachim’s main publications are A 
committee thereon ; the rates recom- SUidy of the Ethics of Spinoza (1901) ; The 
mended by his committee, somewhat Nature of Truth (1900); and translations 
whittled away by official parsimony, of Aristotle’s Dc lincis insccahilibus and 
became the basis of the new scales then Dc gencrationc cl corruptionc (published 
introduced. A permanent Welfare Com- respectively in vol. vi, 1908, and vol. ii, 
raittcc was set up in 1910 and Jerram was 1922, of the Oxford translation of the 
appointed president of it. He became IFor/.-s of Aristotle) ; llie translation of the 
president of the Naval Prize Tribunal in Dc gencrationc ■was followed in the same 
1025. After lus retirement he lived at year by a revised text with introduction 
Alvcrstoke, Hampsliirc, where he died and commentary. His almost completed 
10 March 1033. commentary on Spinoza’s Tractatus de 

Jerram was twice commended for Intcllcctus Emcndalionc was published 
jumping overboard and saving life at sea, posthumously in 1 949, and it is hoped that 
in 1881, when lieutenant of the Scaftmeer, the verj' detailed manuseriptofhis lectures 
for wliieh he received the bronze medal of on logic may also appear in print, 
the Royal Humane Society, and in 1902, These ■works, none of them lengthy and 
when captain of the Albion. For his war all of them \vrittcn in a close but luminous 
services he received Japanese, French, style, to which his undergraduate pupil 
Russian, Italian, and Chinese decorations. Mr. 'T. S. Eliot has acknowledged a great 
ll’liilc not, perhaps, an outstanding leader debt, were tlic fruit of a deep and finely 
of men, he •\tos one in whose sjonpathy, discriminating scholarship. Joachim once 
fairness, and understanding of their needs dismissed as ‘heavy and perishable’ the 
in the difficult matters of their pay and writings of a certain German professor, 
conditions of service the men of the navy and few men had a better right to criticize 
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■with such a phrase. None of Joachim’s 
contemporaries ranlred higher than he 
either as a Spinozist or as a textual critic 
and interpreter of Aristotle. 

But to study minutely and serupulously 
the meaning of the great thinkers ■was 
always for Joachim a means to the sol'ving 
of his o^wn problems. A pupil of R. L. 
Nettleship [q.v.] and, at Merton, a col- 
league of F. H. Bradley [q.v.], he shared 
in general the idealist -sdews which then 
dominated Oxford philosophy. The Nature 
of Truth presents the most compact single 
statement of the eoherence theory of 
truth. Joaehim there proceeds by examin- 
ing doctrines of Aristotle, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Bradley, but he confesses 
himself in the main inspired by Hegel. 
Bradley he regarded as stiU tinged with 
the empiricism of Iris opponents and too 
mueh affected by Lotze’s reaction from 
Hegel. But although he conceived him- 
self as working in Hegel’s shadow, he was 
always loth to attempt exposition of 
Hegel’s system, and he offers his conclu- 
sions ■with none of Hegel’s untroubled 
confidence. Very certain of his own ■way 
of thinking, he pursued it ■without com- 
promise; but he was most cautious in 
estimating the distance which he had 
travelled. Despite his lifelong deference to 
the views of J. A. Smith, who in his later 
years acknowledged Benedetto Croce as 
his master, Joachim did not fully share 
Smith’s enthusiasm for the Italian idealists. 
He would praise them for going straight to 
the point, but he did not regard their con- 
tribution to philosophy as fundamental. 

The part which Joacliim played in the 
life and affairs of the university was re- 
stricted by his intense devotion to plulo- 
sophy. His pupils at Merton found him an 
exacting but infinitely patient teacher. 
His acquaintance ■with tmdergraduates 
studying other subjects was small, but at 
Merton and subsequently as Wykeham 
professor at New College his acumen both 
as advocate and as critic made him a most 
infiuential member of the governing body. 

In 1907 Joaehim married Ms first cousin 
Elisabeth, daughter of Joseph Joachim, 
the ■violinist. A son and two daughters 
were born of this extremely happy mar- 
riage. His admiration for Ms imcle was a 
deep influence on Ms life. He was himself 
a considerable musician and a ■violinist of 
great talent (though, characteristically, he 
for long gave up playing because he could 
not find time to practise sufficient^), and 
he did much to help Oxford music. It came 
naturally to Mm to illustrate the notion of 


a coherent whole in terms of a musieal 
composition, and all his philosophic 
actmty, his -writings, his phrasing and 
diction when he lectured or discussed, 
showed sometMng akin to the exact and 
delicate 'tecMiique of the classical -violinist. 

The keenness of Joachim’s mind, the 
quiet candour of his conversation, and that 
sense of the greatness of Ms subject which 
he always succeeded in conveying, gained 
him the devotion and Mgh respect of all 
his friends, but of none more than of those 
who asked, and alwaj'S obtained, his help. 
The generosity -with wMch he would read 
and criticize, unsparingly but construc- 
tively, work presented for Ms advice was 
never stinted even in the last years of Ms 
life, when he had become almost blind 
from cataract. 

JoacMm was elected a fellow of the 
British Aeademj' in 1922 and an honorary 
feUow of Merton in 1919 and of New 
College in 1936 ; he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews 
Umversity in 1923. He died at Croyde, 
Devon, 30 July 1938. 

[The Times, 2 August 1938 ; H. W. B. 
Joseph, Harold Henry Joachim, 18GS—1938 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxiv, 
1038 (bibliography) ; personal knowledge.] 

G. R. G. Mube. 

JOEL, SOLOMON BARNATO (1865- 
1931), financier and sportsman, was born 
in London 21 December 1865, the youngest 
of the three sons of Joel Joel, of London, 
by Ms -wife, Kate, daughter of Isaac Isaacs, 
and sister of Barnett Isaacs, kno-wn as 
Barney Bamato [q.v.]. His brothers were 
Woolf and Jack Barnato Joel [q.v.]. 

The relationsMp wMch was destined 
most materially to affect the course of Joel’s 
life was that of being nephew to Barney 
Barna-to, the yotmg Jew who, sprung from 
very humble origins in VTiitechapel, made 
his way out to Kimberley in South Africa 
soon after the first discoveries of diamonds 
there in the early eighteen-seventies, 
amassed a great fortune, and, at one time 
the rival, afterwards the colleague, of 
Cecil Rhodes [q.v.] in the diamond-mming 
industry, joined -with him in the formation 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines in 1888. 

‘Solly’ Joel, as he was generallj' niek- 
named, went out to South Afriea in the 
early ’eighties to join Iiis uncle and his 
broker Woolf Joel in business at Kim- 
berley. Later on he became a partner in 
the firm of Barnato Brothers, first estab- 
lished in London in 1880 by Barney and 
Ms brother Harry Barnato. In 1896, the 
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interests of his Arm having spread from 
the diamond mines of ICimherley to the 
gold mines of the Wit-watersrand, Joel 
•was a member of the ‘reform eommittee’ 
in Johannesburg, and along -with other 
members of that committee was arrested 
in 1890, after the Jameson raid, by 
President liruger’s government, and re- 
leased on payment of a hea'vj'' fine. In the 
following year (1897) he accompanied 
Barney Barnato on his last voyage to 
South Africa in the Scot, in the course of 
which Barnato fell overboard and was 
dro^vned. 

Another tragedy, in 1898, the shooting 
of Woolf Joel at Johannesburg by one 
von Veltheim, left only Solly, liis surviving 
uncle Harry Barnato, who died in 1909, 
and his brother Jack Joel in the business 
of Barnato Brothers. 

At this date (1898) Joel, now aged 
thirty-three, had given proof of possessing 
much of his uncle’s business acuteness and 
enterprise. As early as 1890 he had be- 
come a director of the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, in 
which the gold-mining interests of Barnato 
Brothers were centred. He now became 
chairman of that company in succession 
to his brother Woolf and of many success- 
ful gold-mining companies on the Wit- 
watersrand under its general control. In 
1900 he was elected to the board of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines. 

Joel’s business acti\aties were multi- 
farious and incessant. They extended to 
coal and copper mining, and to banking, 
in which he engaged as director of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa. But his 
chief interests were always in gold and 
diamond mining: in regard to the latter, 
he followed through the Diamond Syndi- 
cate the policy of Rhodes and Barnato of 
monopolizing the production and control- 
ling the sale of what was almost purely a 
luxuiy commodity, paradoxically sought 
after for its costliness hardly less than for 
its intrinsic beauty. The industrial use of 
diamonds had not, in Joel’s day, reached 
the commercial importance which it has 
since attained. But Joel, business man 
and millionaire as he was, loved diamonds 
not only for the wealth which they brought 
him, but as an amateur with a genuine 
admiration for fine stones ; a taste which 
sometimes led him to a display of them 
which, while it might provoke smiles, 
proceeded from a real artistic instinct. 

After the South African war of 1899- 
1002 Joel, although he continued to ^•isit 
South Africa from time to time, lived 


mainly in England, at his London house 
in Great Stanliope Street and at his 
country seats. Maiden Erlegh, near 
Reading, and Moulton Paddoclts, near 
Nesvmarket. Although the head office of 
Dc Beers was moved to ICimberley from 
London he could look after his business 
interests verj’’ well from the latter: and in 
England he foimd full scope for his restless 
activity and for his tastes for la\'ish 
hospitality, for the theatre, and for sport. 

Of these the first -was proverbial: he was 
a most generous host. The second, com- 
bined ■with his business instinct, led him 
to take an interest in the management of 
several theatres, in particular of Drury 
Lane. The third covered the fields of 
yachting, cricket, and racing. He was fond 
of visiting the Ri'viera in his yacht Eileen. 
Of cricket he was not a player hut a 
patron; and the •visit in 1924 to South 
Africa of an English team under tlic 
captaincy of the Hon. Lionel (aftenvards 
third Lord) Tennyson was due to his 
liberality. But his ruling passion in sport 
was for horse-racing. 

Joel’s first big success on the turf was in 
the Ascot Gold Cup of 1900, when his horse 
Bachelor’s Button beat the celebrated 
Pretty Polly. He also bought Polymclus, 
wliich won him many races and was a 
conspicuous success at the stud. After 
that he achieved many other successes: 
Pommern, a son of Polymelus, in 1915 
won him the Tavo Thousand Guineas, the 
New Derby stakes (the first war Derby 
ever held), and the St. Lcgcr. He won 
many important handicaps, the Roj’al 
Hunt Cup at Ascot, the Cambridgeshire 
t^nicc, and the Doncaster Cup amongst 
others. In 1921 he headed the list of 
winning o'vvners. 

Joel was twice married: first, to Ellen 
Ridley (died August 1919) by whom he 
had three sons and two daughters ; 
secondly, in November 1919 to Mrs. 
Phoebe Benjuta, nde Carlo, by ■\vhom he 
had one daughter. He died at Moulton 
Paddocks 22 May 1931. He was a man of 
kindly disposition and a devout Jew, in 
whose appearance and manner there was 
something that might give colour to the 
mainly mythical conception, popular in 
hLs day, of the South African millionaire 
raised by his oivn untiring efforts from 
lowly beginnings to a lofty pinnacle of 
success and wealth. 

Alike in business and on the turf the 
career of JACK BARNATO JOEL (1802- 
1940), was in many respects similar to that 
of his more conspicuous and widely Imo^wn 
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younger brother Solly. Born 29 September logy and in the theoiy of education to the 
1862, the second son of Joel Joel, he too Cambridge Women’s Training College and 
Trent out to South Africa at a tender age, for the University Teachers’ Training 
in 1874, and later became a partner in Syndicate. He had no permanent position, 
Bamato Brothers. He too became a however, until 1902, Tvhen he Tvas ap- 
director of the Johannesburg Consolidated pointed to the neTvly created Sidgrrick 
Investment Company in 1898. In 1931, lectmership in moral science in the univer- 
after Solly’s death, he Tvas elected to the sity and Tvas elected into a felloTvship at 
chair of that company, wliich he retained King’s College. He held these positions 
until his OTvn death. He also Tvas a director for the rest of his life, continuing to lecture 
of several of the gold-mining companies imtU a ferr months before his death -which 
of the Witwatersrand, and was largely took place at Northampton 14 January 
interested in diamonds and in the copper 1931. He had married in 1895 Barbara 
mines of Northern Rhodesia. Keymer, daughter of Charles William 

Like Solly, Jack Joel lived the latter Heaton, lecturer in chemistry at Cliaring 
part of his life in England. His house was Cross Hospital, London. After his wife’s 
on the Childwick Bury estate, St. Albans, death in 1904 his sister Fanny made a 
Tvhich he bought in 1907 : it had previously home for him and Iris tTvo sons, 
belonged to Sir J. B. Maple [q.v.]. Again, Johnson suffered all his life from ill 
like SoUy, he Tvas a prominent figure on health: bronchial troubles, together -with 
the turf and was an authority on British a natural shyness, kept him to his house 
bloodstock. He won in aU eleven classic or college rooms. But he -was always 
races,incIudingtheDerbytTvice (1911 and accessible and sociable: his pupils, who 
1921), Tvith horses of his OTvn breeding, numbered a large proportion of those 
among them the well-lmOTvn Dean S-wift. reading moral science in the imiversity. 
In 1908, 1913, and 1914 he headed the list and those Tvho attended his lectures, 
of -winning OTTUiers. which were delivered conversationally and 

Joel married Olive Coulson (died 1937), Tvith frequent digressions, were aTvare of 
daughter of Tliomas SopTvith, and had a lovable personality and Tvere infected 
one son. He died at Childwick Burj' 13 -with his exacting subordination of origi- 
November 1940. nality to clarity and truth. 

A cartoon of Joel appeared in Vanity As well as lecturing on logic Johnson 
Fair 20 January 1910. lectured on philosophical psychology and 

{The Times, 23 May 1931 and 14 Novem- on m^hema^tiral economy (he published 
her 1940.1 Dougm. O. l-UncouT-T. a substantial article on ‘The Pure Theory 

of Utility Curves ’ in the Economic Journal 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM ERNEST for December 1913); hut it was as a 
(1858-1931), logician, was bom at Cam- logician that he became knoTvn to the 
bridge 23 June 1858, the fifth child and learned Tvorld when the insistence and 
second son of William Henry Farthing assistance of his pupils induced him to 
Johnson, proprietor and headmaster of develop Iiis ideas in tliree volumes of a 
Llandaff House School, Cambridge, by his treatise on Logic (part i, 1921 ; part ii, 
wife, Harriet, daughter of Augustine 1922; part iii, 1924). A fourth volume, 
Gutteridge Brimley, of Cambridge, and to treat of probability', was projected ; but 
half-sister of the essayist George Brimley this Tvas never completed, its first three 
[q.v.]. He was the brother of the Ti-riters chapters being published posthumously in 
George William Johnson and Reginald Mind (January, July, and October 1932). 
Brimley Johnson. Educated at his father’s The Logic brought him fame outside 
school at the Perse School, Cambridge, Cambridge : the universities of Manchester 
and at the Liverpool Royal Institution (1922) and Aberdeen (1926) conferred 
School, he entered ICing’s College, Cam- honorary degrees upon him, and in 1923 
bridge, as a mathematical scholar in 1879, he was elected a fellow of the British 
and was eleventh Tvrangler in the mathe- Academy. . . 

matical tripos of 1882. His interests had Jolmson wrote his Logic at a time when 

noTv settled on philosopliical subjects, and the subject was developing out of the 

he was placed in the first class in the moral traditional formal logic, writh Jolm Stuart 
sciences tripos of 1883. For some years he Mai’s empirical treatment superimposed, 
gained his liTong as a mathematical coach into the wider study made possible by the 
in Cambridge untU openings were found work of the symbolic logicians from George 
for him in the tpnf»uing for the moral Boole to Mr. Bertrand (aftenvards Earl) 
sciences tripos and as a lecturer in psycho- Russell. Johnson was not in fufi sympathy 
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with these developments, and devoted 
time and energy to critieism of Russell; 
hut Ills definition and exposition of the 
subjeet-matter of logic as ‘the anal5'sis 
and criticism of thought’ did much to 
break down previous restrictions upon 
its scope. Johnson began -with the pro- 
position as the unit of thought, and intro- 
duced tlie logic of terms as subsidiary to 
the logic of propositions, a significant 
reversal of the customary order. He 
attached great importance to the relation 
of the thinker to the proposition which is 
the object of thought, and showed that 
this ‘epistemic’ aspect could not be 
ignored in logic. He introduced an illu- 
minating distinction between properties 
of different degrees of generality ; and in 
Ids discussion of deduction he emphasized, 
at a time when the symbolic logicians had 
not realized its importance, the difference 
between the premisses of a deduction and 
the logical principles in accordance .with 
which the conclusion is drawn. His treat- 
ment of probability, as the field of rational 
but not certain belief, was similar to that 
of Jolui Maynard (afterwards Lord) 
Keynes, who in his Treatise on Probability 
(1921) acknowledged his debt to Johnson. 
Johnson’s raathematicological ingenuity 
was shoun in liis attempts to improve on 
the rule of succession in the theory of 
probability, as well as in a paper ‘Sur la 
thdorie des equations logiques’ published 
in the Bibliothique du Congris International 
de Philosophic, vol. iii (1901). 

A portrait of Johnson by Ilclmar Har- 
mood Barmer is in the possession of his 
elder son, Mr. Charles Jolmson. 

[C. D. Broad, William Ernest Johnson, 
1S5S—1931 in Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, vol. xvii, 1031 ; Cambridge Eeviezo, 30 
January 1031 ; private information; personal 
knowledge.] R. B. Bhaithwaite. 

JOHNSTON, Sm CHRISTOPHER 
NICHOLSON, Loan Sands (1857-1934), 
Scottish judge, was the second son of 
James Johnston, of Sands, in the parish of 
Tulliallan, formerly in the countj' of Perth, 
now in the county of Fife, bj' his wife, 
Margaret, youngest daughter of Cluas- 
topher Nicholson, minister of the parish of 
■Whithorn, in the county of Wigtown. He 
was bom in the mansion-house of Sands 
18 October 1857. 

iVftcr being educated at Madras College, 
St. Andrews, and the universities of 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Heidelberg, 
Johnston ^vas admitted in 1880 to the 
Faculty of Advocates. His progress at Hie 


Scottish bar was steady, and, after holding 
appointments as junior counsel to various 
government departments, he entered the 
Crown Office in 1892 as an advocate- 
deputc, a post which he was obliged to 
vacate on the change of government 
which followed the general election of that 
year. He returned, however, in 1895 when 
the conservatives regained power, and 
remained there until 1899 when he was 
appointed sheriff of Caithness, Orkney, 
and 2k;tland. In 1900 he was transferred 
to the sheriffdom of Inverness, Elgin, and 
Nairn ; and in 1905 to that of Perth. In 
1902 he took silk. 

Johnston was always a keen politician. 
In 1802 he imsucccssfully contested 
Paisley as a conservative, but at a by- 
election held in December 1916, having 
resigned his sheriffdom, he was returned 
to parliament as member for the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. In 
1917 he was knighted and succeeded Lord 
Dewar as a senator of the College of 
Justice in Scotland, taking the judicial 
title of Lord Sands. 

As a silk. Sands had never been in large 
practice, and he came to the bench un- 
wearied by over-work, but with a wealth 
of experience. Interested always in what 
went on about him, he had been brought 
into contact with the ordinary people of 
Scotland in his work as a sheriff and ns 
a chiuchman in a way which was not 
possible for a busy counsel. The value of 
this training was seen in his work as a 
judge. He had a wide Icnowledgc of law 
and much common sense. He grasped 
quickly the essential points in a case and 
had a mastery over facts. To appear 
before him was stimulating, for he had a 
fondness for testing discussion by hypo- 
thetical cases, often fantastic, but always 
helpful. His WTitten judgements are 
admirable in form and soimd in substance, 
full of quaint illustrations and touches of 
humour which light up the argument and 
remain in the memory. Underlying them 
all is an understanding of the Scot and 
a human sjunpathy which were charac- 
teristic. 

Outside the courts Sands found his chief 
interest in Ore work of the Church of Scot- 
land. In 1907 he w.as elected procurator 
of the CImrch, and remained its official 
legal adviser until 1918. He scrs'cd on its 
principal committees, and he was a 
licensed lay-preacher for many years. 
But his reputation as a churchman rests 
duefly on his part in the long negotiations 
which in 1929 brought about the union of 
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the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church of Scotland. In 1903 he had 
edited, and largely rewritten, John 
Morison Duncan’s Parochial Ecclesiastical 
Law of Scotland, and was a recognized 
authority on that subject. He was also a 
theologian of considerable attainments. 
His views were listened to with respect, 
and a memorandum which he drew up 
became the basis on which union was 
effected. For his services the imiversity of 
Edinburgh conferred upon him in 1928 
the honorary degree of D.D., an unusual 
distinction for a lajunan. He received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versities of St. Andrews in 1909 and Glas- 
gow in 1930. 

Sands was also interested in social and 
educational work, especially in that which 
concerned jmuth. Amongst other acti- 
vities he was from 1921 chairman of the 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland and from 1919 president of the 
Edinburgh battalion of the Boys’ Brigade. 

Sands wrote much on aU lands of topics, 
legal, theological, biographical, and 
general. His style was easy and pleasant ; 
and, apart from contributions to periodical 
literature and rnanuals on the various Acts 
dealing with small-holdings, he was the 
author of a considerable number of books, 
such as Major Owen and other Tales and 
St. Patti and his Mission to the Roman 
Empire (1909), and Off the Chain (1924). 

Sands married in 1898 Agnes Warren, 
second daughter of James Ebenezer Dunn, | 
of Dunmullin, Strathblane, in the county 
of Stirling, and had two sons and two 
daughters. He died in Edinburgh 2C Feb- 
ruary 1934. His portrait, by Henry 
Lintott (1930), is in the vestibule of the 
Church of Scotland Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh. 

[ycofsjnan and The Times, 27 February 
1034 ; personal knowledge.] 

JI. G. Fisher. 

JOHNSTON, Sm REGINALD FLEM- 
ING (1874-1938), scholar, traveller, and 
administrator, was bom in Edinburgh 

81 October 1874, thesonofRobertFleming 

Johnston, W.S., by his wife, Isabella Anna 
Catherine Irving. Reginald Johnston was 
educated privately, at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he won the Gra 3 ^ prize, and at 
Magdalen CoUege, O.^ord, where he 
obtained a second dass in modem history 
in 1898. 

Johnston began his lifelong connexion 
with China when, having entered the 
Hong-Kong civil service, he arrived in the 


colony at the end of 1898. From 1899 to 
1904 he was acting clerk of the councils 
and assistant colonial secretary in the 
colony, and from 1900 to 1902 he was also 
private secretary to the governor. To- 
wards the end of 1902 he began, during 
one of his periods of leave, the series of 
journeys into the interior of China which 
were to make him such a fascinating 
authoriW on the country and its people. 
jHe travelled on tliis occasion through 
Tongldng, ascending the Red River to the 
high plateau of Yunnan, traversing this 
province from east to west, and descending 
by way of the Chinese Shan states into the 
French-protected states of Upper Laos, 

• from wliich he reached Bangkok. In 1904, 
on a second trip, he started from Kiao- 
chou, then in German hands, travelling to 
Tsinanfu in Shantung, where he visited 
the tomb of Confucius and was entertained 
by the descendant in the sev'enty-sixth 
generation of the sage, and then proceeded 
to Korea. In 1906, on a third joumej% he 
travelled alone with his bull terrier from 
Peking to Ichang, through the famous 
Yangtze gorges to the sacred Buddhist 
mountain of Omeishan in Szechuan. From 
here, via Tachienlu, he travelled through 
the borders of eastern Tibet, descending 
through southern Yunnan to cross the 
Mekong valley into Burma. From this 
journey emerged his delightful book From 
Peking to Mandalay (1908) which contains 
some valuable ethnological comments on 
these border regions. 

In 1904 Johnston was seconded to 
Wei-hai-wei as assistant to the commis- 
sioner, (Sir) James Haldane Stewart 
Lockhart, to whom he dedicated his 
second book on China, Lion and Dragon in 
Northern China (1910). In this work, 
wliich is packed with information pre- 
sented in a scholarly and readable form, 
he deals with the history and legends of 
■\Vei-hai-wei, its native chronicles, its 
vdllage life and folklore. In Shantung, in 
which the province of Wei-hai-wei lies, he 
was near to the heart of ancient China, 
and in particular to the birthplace of 
Confucius, for whom he conceived an 
especial v^eneration. This is the secret to 
an understanding of Johnston’s character, 
for, as time went on, he became to all 
intents and purposes a Confucianist. He 
could write sjunpathetically of Buddhism 
and Taoism, although he felt that either 
of these could be extinguished without 
loss, but Confucianism or rather the 
principles and doctrines which Confucius 
connotes, he felt could not be annihilated 
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without irreparable harm to the soul and 
body politic of Cliina. To tliis theme 
Jolinston returns in hook after hook, and 
hecause of this and his subsequent rela- 
tions with the last occupant of the Dragon 
throne he became •persona non grata to the 
new China of the Kuomintang, which 
regarded him as an imperialist reactionary 
and as a laudator temporis acti. He “was in 
fact something very much greater tlian 
cither of these. 

Throughout liis life Johnston was Iiiglily 
critical of Clmstian missionary acthities 
in China, and in two hooks, A Chinese 
Appeal to Christendom concerning Christian 
Missions (published in 1911 under his 
Chinese name Lin Shao Yang) and Letters 
to a Missionary (1918), he showed how 
painstaking and wide was liis theological 
reading and how trenchant a critic he 
could be. Not unnaturally these volumes 
aroused considerable antagonism, and it 
was his belief that they cost him, at a later 
stage in liis career, the governorsliip of 
Hong-Kong, and, what was much nearer 
to his heart, the \ice-chancellorship of 
Hong-Kong University. 

In 1913 Johnston, who from 1900 to 
1917 was district oflicer and magistrate at 
Wei-hai-wei, published his Buddhist China. 
In this deep and sympathetic study he 
traces the early history of Buddhism in 
China, describes Buddhist pilgrimages to 
the sacred hills of Buddhism, and ends 
with some delightful chapters on the 
monks and monasteries of Chiu Hua Shan 
and Puto Shan, which he had •s’isited in 
person. 

In November 1918 Johnston, after 
administering for a year the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei in the absence of the com- 
missioner, was offered and was permitted 
to accept the post of European tutor to 
the last of the Ch’ing Emperors, Hsiian 
T'ung, whose personal name was P’ui Yi, 
then still a boy in his ’teens. For the 
greater part of the next six years he 
actually lived wtliin the walls of the 
Forbidden City, and for the rest of his life 
sers’cd with unswerving loyalty the 
interests of his imperial pupil. In the most 
absorbing of all his works, Twilight in the 
Forbidden City (1034), dedicated to the 
Emperor, he describes these years. His 
position as a member of the imperial 
household soon brought him into conflict 
with the Nci IVu Fu (tlic imperial housc- 
Jiold department), which he realized cx- 
ploiteci its privileges at the expense of its 
imperial master, and vain intrigues were 
made to bring about his resignation. 


Tliroughout tliis period he had the com- 
plete confidence of the Emperor who, in 
1024, made liim comptroller of the imperial 
household and head of the Nei Wu Fu 
itself. His book gives a most interesting 
description of the arrangement and life of 
the Forbidden City in its decline; of the 
imperial tutors and the Manchu aristo- 
cracy ; and of the hopes and dreams of the 
monarcliists after the Emperor’s abdica- 
tion and the establishment of the republic 
in February 1912. 

Johnston was still at his post when, on 
5 November 1924, the so-called Christian 
general Feng Yii-lisiang seized the For- 
bidden City by a coitp d'itat and expelled 
the Emperor, who took refuge in the house 
of liis father Prince Ch’un in the northern 
section of Peking, where he remained 
under close military surveillance, and in 
considerable personal danger. Prom this 
house on 29 November Johnston was able 
to contrive his flight to the legation 
quarter, where he took refuge in the 
Japanese Embassy. For this deed John- 
ston had to suffer a campaign of slander 
and abuse at the hands of the Chinese 
nationalist press. 

In 1925 Johnston left the service of the 
Emperor to become (1920) sccrethrj’ to 
the British Cliina indemnity delegation, 
and in 1927 he returned to Wei-hai-wei as 
I commissioner, remaining there until 
October 1930, when he returned to 
England after he had arranged the restora- 
tion of that territory to China. For tliis 
work he received the thanks of the 
secretaries of state ^for the Colonics and 
for foreign affairs, and, from the citizens of 
Wei-hai-wei itself, as a parting present, a 
wliite porcelain bowl, full of spring water, 
the highest compliment which could be 
paid by the Chinese to the integrity of an 
administrator. From the Emperor he had 
already received the button of the highest 
of the nine ofTicial grades and the Sable 
Court Robe. In 1931 he revisited China 
as chairman of the delegation of the 
Universities’ China Committee. 

Tlic last phase of .Johnston’s career was 
his professorship of Chinese in the univer- 
sity of London, when he was head of the 
department of languages and cultures of 
the Far East at the School of Oriental 
Studies from 1931 to 1937. This work was 
not particularly congenial to him, but he 
did it faithfully, with flashes of enthusi- 
asm, and his classes on T’ang pocliy were 
attended by a small but devoted band of 
students. 

In 1035 Johnston paid a visit to his old 
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pupil, then in Manchuria, and went on to 
study the Manchu areliives at Mukden; 
unfortunately the results of lus researches 
were never published, as by his wish all 
his unpublished papers were destroyed at 
his death. In the previous year (1934) 
he had published his Confucianism and 
Modern China (the Lewis Fry memorial 
lectures delivered at Bristol University in 
1933-1934) in which he restated his early 
belief in the wisdom of the doctrine of 
Coirfucius. 

Johnston, although a competent ad- 
ministrator, was by nature rather a 
scholar, theologian, and poet. In addition 
to the works already mentioned he pub- 
lished anonymously a volume of poems. 
The Last Days of Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
and other Verses (1904), and a slight but 
attractive book The Chinese Drama 
(Kelly and Walsh, 1921). He was by 
preference a recluse, and on every avail- 
able occasion he used to retire to a small | 
property, which he called the ‘Cherry 
Glen’, deep in the country to the north of 
Peking, where he built a shrine to the poet ' 
Shelley, to whom, as he was delighted to 
teU, the local cotmtry women came to pray 
for cliildren. Here he could enjoy the 
scenery and introduce a few favoured 
friends to lus wonderful collection of 
mountain chronicles. On his retirement 
he replaced this retreat by the purchase of 
a small island, Eilean Righ, in Loch 
Craignish, Argyll, where he built a house 
for his considerable oriental library, now 
at the School of Oriental Studies in 
London. 

Despite his reser\^e, Jolmston could be 
a gay, stimulating companion, and was 
most hospitable. Even those Chinese who 
did not agree with him politically could 
not but respect and admire his simplieity, 
his integrity, his wide sympathies, and his 
abiding loyalty to a lost cause. He died, 
unmarried, in Edinburgh 6 March 1938. 

Johnston was appointed C.B.E. in 1918, 
C.M.G. in 1928, and K.C.M.G. in 1930. 
The university of Hong Kong conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1929. He was a member of numerous 
learned societies both British and foreign. 

[The Times, 8 iWarch 1938 ; Sir B. F. John- 
ston’s writings ; personal knowledge.] 

R. SoAJiE Jenyns. 

JOICEY, JAIMES, first Babon Joicey, 
of Chester-le-Street (1846-1936), colliery 
proprietor, was bom in the hamlet of 
Kip Hill, near Tanfield Lea, co. Dur- 
ham, 4 April 1846, the younger son of 


Joicey 

George Joicey, a mechanical engineer, a 
partner in the engineering firm of Joicey 
& company. Forth Banlcs engine works, 
Newcastle-upon-Tjme. George Joice 3 ’’ was 
one of four brothers who, in the year 1828, 
had embarked upon the adventure in coal- 
mining at Tanfield Moor wliich became the 
well-known coldng coal firm of James 
Joicey & company. He had married 
Dorothy, daughter of Jacob Gowland, of 
Wrekenton, near Gateshead. George 
Joicey died when his son was nine years 
old, but his rvidow lived to a ripe old age. 
James Joicey, who was educated at Gain- 
ford School, West Darlington, entered the 
family business in 1863 at the age of 
seventeen and became a partner four years 
later, eventually rising to the position of 
chairman and managing director. 

In 1885 Joicey was elected liberal 
member of parliament for the Chester-Ie- 
Street division of the county of Durham, 
and held the seat until he was raised to the 
peerage in 1906 as Baron Joicey, of 
Chester-le-Street. He had been created a 
baronet in 1893. In 1931 he joined the 
conservative party. 

In 1896 Joicey purchased, from the 
Earl of Durham, the Lambton collieries, 
at a time when the coal industry was 
suffering from a deep depression, and made 
a remarkable success of the venture. In 
1911 he added to the magnitude of his 
commercial interests by the acquisition, 
from the company of that name, of the 
Hetton collieries, also situated in the 
county of Durham ; and in 1920 he pur- 
chased, from the Marquess of London- 
derry, the Silksworth colliery in the same 
county. In 1924 the Lambton company 
purchased the shares of the Joicey com- 
pany, and thereafter the firm became 
kno-wn as the Lambton, Hetton and 
Joicey Collieries Ltd., the largest coal 
mining concern in the great northern coal- 
field, with an output of upwards of six 
million tons of coal per annum. 

Joicey did not confine his interests to 
the coal trade; he was for many years a 
director of the London and North- 
Eastern Railway Company and, until a 
few years before his death, was president 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne chamber of 
commerce. In business he was slnewd, 
sagacious, and far-sighted. He was of 
ahandsome presence, an engaging persona- 
lity, and had an optimistic outlook on 
life. 

Lord Joicey acquired first the Longhifst 
estates near Morpeth, Northumberland, 
and later on, early in the century-, 
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purchased the Ford Castle estates in 
Northumberland, near the Border. He 
died at Ford Castle at the age of ninety 
21 November 1936. 

Lord Joieey rvas twice married; first, 
in 1879 to Elizabeth Amy (died 1881), 
only daughter of Joseph Robinson, J.P., 
of North Sliields; secondly, in 1884 to 
Marguerite Smyles (died 1911), daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Drever, of the East 
India Company’s service. By his first wife 
he had two sons, and by his second, two 
sons and a daughter, all tliree of whom 
predeceased their father, the elder son 
being killed in action in 1916. He was 
succeeded as second baron by his elder 
son by his first wife, James Arthur (1880- 
1940). 

A portrait of Lord Joicey by Sir John 
Lavery, which was presented to him by 
the Newcastle-upon-Tjme and Gateshead 
chamber of commerce in recognition of his 
services as president, hangs in the Com- 
mercial Exchange, Quayside, Newcastle: 
another portrait, by Trevor Haddon, is in 
the possession of the family at Etal Manor, 
Berwiek-on-Tweed. A cartoon of him by 
‘Spy’ appeared in VamlyFair 19 Decem- 
ber 1906. 

[The Times, 23 November 1036; private 
information j personal knowledge.] 

R. A, S. Redsiavne. 

JOLY, JOHN (1857-1938), engineer, 
geologist, and physicist, was bom at Holy- 
wood, King’s County, 1 November 1857, 
the third and youngest son of Jolin 
Plunket Joly, rector of ClonbuUoge, co. 
IQldarc, by liis wife, Grafin Julia Anna 
JIaria Georgina, daughter of Graf Fried- 
rich Willielm Ludmg August von Lusi. 
His father’s family, of which Charles 
Jasper Joly [q.v.] was a member, was of 
French origin ; through his mother he was 
a kinsman of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
the Abbe Edgeworth de Firmont, and 
Maria Edgeworth [qq.v.]. Except for a 
year spent in France, he was educated at 
Ratlimines School, Dublin. In 1876 he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
studied modem literature and engineering, 
and in 1883, on graduating with first class 
honours, he rvas appointed to a teaching 
post in the engineering school. In 1887 
he was appointed to the chair of gcologj’ 
in the university of Dublin which he 
held until he died, unmarried, in Dublin 
8 December 1933. 

Joly had early sho^vn his orifpnality and 
inventive powers and had published papers 
on reading meteorological instmments at 


a distance, on the volcanic ash from 
Ivrakatoa, .and on photometry', and from 
1884 he maintained a constant flow of 
inventions and researches among wliich 
may be recorded a meldometer which 
determined the melting-points of minerals 
and other substances, a hydrostaticbalancc 
to determine the specific gravity of small 
quantities of dense or porous bodies, and 
a condensation method of calorimetry, by 
wliich he succeeded in determining by 
direct measurement the specific heats of 
gases at constant volume, a problem of 
great theoretical importance in the study 
of the gaseous state and hitherto insoluble; 
liis simple electric furnace which reduced 
aluminium from topaz anticipated Henri 
Moisson’s method of producing that metal. 
He made some of the earliest determina- 
tions of the volume-change of roclcs upon 
fusion, ingeniously replacing the contain- 
ing vessels by the surface-tension of the 
molten substances. 

In 1893 Joly joined with (Professor) 
Henry Horatio Dixon in investigating the 
ascent of sap in trees, and their cohesion 
theory, after much criticism and discus- 
sion, remains the only generally accepted 
explanation of the rise of water to the tops 
of high trees. On natural-colour photo- 
graphy Joly’s work was of great interest. 
He originated in 1894 the idea of maldng 
tlic positive image select from a parti- 
coloured transparent screen the correct 
amounts of tluee primary colours and 
by tliis invention produced transparent 
pictures of great beauty and true repre- 
sentation, which were exhibited at the 
Royal Society in 1895. They were the 
earliest pictures of the kind ever exhibited 
and arc the starting-point of all that has 
since been accomplished. In a sense they 
arc superior to anything done later, for 
Joly’s method can allow for the actual 
sensibility of the eye for the three primary 
colours. In 1897 he showed that the 
‘canals’ of Mars may be rationally attri- 
buted to the gravitational effects of 
satellites moving near the planet’s surface. 

During his tenure of the chair of geology 
Joly published some 150 papers. Being a 
keen yachtsman he was led to uTite on 
such subjects ns sjTiclironous signalling, a 
method for observing the altitude of a stor 
when the horizon is obscure, a collision 
predictor, a method of mcasuringdistanccs 
at sea in thick weather, an explosive sea- 
sounder, floating brcakivatcrs, the age of 
the earth estimated by the accumulation 
of sodium in the ocean, and Uic radio- 
activity of sea-water. During the war of 
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1914-1918 he submitted sixteen inven- foremost champions in defence of Trinity 
tions to the Admiralty. Other subjects College against the Bryce scheme, and 
•were ; the apophorometer for studying the \mdoubtedly the ablest defence of Trinity 
sublimation products of minerals, pleo- College came from Joly’s pen. He gave 
chroic haloes, their radio-active origin and impressive e'vidence before the Fiy com- 
•what they tell of the age of rocks, and a mission in 1905-1906 and in 1920 he -was 
quantum theory of vision. To radio- a member of the Geilde commission, the 
activity in geology he paid much atten- report of ■which, recommending a subsidy 
tion, pointing out how the distribution of to Trinity College, had been adopted by 
radio-active substances in the earth must the imperial parliament when the estab- 
modify our -sdews on its age, and by de- lishment of the Irish Free State put an 
•Wsing a new and accurate method of end to the project. In university life 
estimating the quantity of thorium in his sympathy both ■with colleagues and 
rocks, he showed that that element plays students gave him great influence, and in 
a part in earth-history almost as important teaching he inspired enthusiasm and 
as that of radium. affection by his originality of treatment 

The radio-active explanation of the and picturesque diction. During the Irish 
occurrence and the action of thermal cycles rebellion of Easter 1916 he took an active 
in earth-history was the outcome of Joly’s part in the defence of Trinity College. An 
prolonged researches on the radio-aeti'vity account of his experiences then was pub- 
of the constituents of the outer crust. In lished in BZac/ncood’s Magazine (July 191 6). 
Thz Surface History of the Earth (1925, In conjunction with D. J. Cunningham 
2nd ed. 1930) he shows that the slow [q.v.] and William Spotswood Green, Joly 
accumulation of radio-active heat in the developed a scheme of marine research in 
deeper layers of the earth’s crust must in order to improve the Irish fisheries, and he 
time lead to their melting and thus by became a commissioner of Irish Lights in 
establishing new isostatic conditions allow 1901. Working with Walter Clegg Steven- 
the subsidence of the continental masses son he de^vised the deep-seated application 
and the consequent transgression of the of radio-active preparations in hollow 
oceans, which now deposit their sediments needles, and ' discussed the use of other 
on the submerged tracts. Meanwhile the radio-active methods in therapeutics. He 
molten layers, losing their accumulated was the originator of the formation in 
heat by convection, actuated by lunar 1914 of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
tides, slowly retmm to their solid state. Radium Institute. He was president of 
Heat accumulation recommences, expan- this society from 1929 to 1932, halving been 
sion follows, raising the continents and its honorary secretary from 1897 to 1909, 
buckling the sedimentary deposits on their recei^ving its Boyle medal in 1911. He was 
lower levels. The continued accumulation elected F.R.S. in 1892 and was awarded 
of heat in the radio-active layers leads a Royal medal in 1910. In 1905 he was 
ine\’itably to the repetition of the same president of the Photographic Convention 
events, and one millennial beat of the of the United Kingdom. From the London 
radio-thermal timekeeper -will follow Geological Society he received the Mur- 
another through the lapsing aeons, imtil chison medal in 1918, and in 1908 he was 
the radio-aeti'vity of the deeper layers of president of Section C (geology) of the 
the crust ultimately expires. Thus the British Association. He was elected a 
grand geological problems of sedimentary fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1918, 
succession interrupted by revolutions and and in the same year he was selected 
unconformities, together ■with many lesser by the Foreign Office to represent Irish 
puzzles, find their solution and unification universities on the Balfour mission to the 
in Joly’s theoiy of thermal cycles. United States of America. In 1924 he 

Scientific work by no means occupied delivered both the Hugo Muller lecture 
all Joly’s energy. In college life he was at the London Chemical Society and the 
cliiefly responsible for the appointment of Halley lecture at Oxford. The univer- 
the Trinity College Science Schools Com- sities of Cambridge and Michigan and the 
mittce which, under liis inspiration during National University of Ireland conferred 
tliirteen years of arduous work, and with upon him the honorary degree of Sc.D. 
benefactions from E. C. Guinness, Earl Joly was a man of intensely wnd and 
of Ivea»h [q.v.], and others, built and varied personality. His poetic natmre ex- 
equipped the schools of physics and pressed itself in his ^etion and in some 
botany and endowed the Iveagh geological sonnets, his interest in art in a beautiful 
laboratorj'. In 1907 he was one of the collection of modem pictures; and his 
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unselfish consideration and sympathj' for 
others more than matched these qualities 
and his inventive genius. 

A portrait of Joly by Leo \Vlielan is in 
the possession of Professor Henry Dixon 
and a copy of it hangs in the council 
Room of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Professor Dixon also possesses a small 
drawing in water-colours by Sir Richard 
Paget and another by Mrs. Dixon. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Itoyal 
Society, No. 3, December 1934 (bibliography 
and portrait); Henry H. Dixon, John Joly, 
Presidential Address to the Dublin University 
Experimental Science Association, 1940, 1941 
(portrait) ; Nature, 20 January 1934 ; Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xc, 1934; 
J. Joly, Pcminiscences and Anticipations, 
1920; British Medical Journal, 1933, vol. ii, 
p. 1132; Philosophical Magazine, 7th scries, 
vol. xvii, 1934 ; personal knowiedge.] 

Henry H. Dixon. 

JONES, ADRIAN (1845-1938), 
sculptor, was bom at Ludlow, Shropshire, 
9 February 1845, the fourth son of James 
Brookholding .Tones, of that totvn, by his 
wife, Jane Marshall. After leaving Ludlow 
Grammar School his early love of horses 
led him to study at the Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, and at the age of twentj’- 
onc he passed the examinations of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
During his schooldays his other chief 
interest had been in water-colour painting, 
in W'hich art he received some instmetion. 
However, at this stage he had no intention 
of making art his career. In 1807 he was 
gazetted to the Royal Horse Artillery and 
served subsequently in the 3rd Hussars, 
the Queen’s Bays, and the 2nd Life 
Guards. He served in several campaigns, 
including the Abyssinian war (1808), the 
first Boer war (1881), and the Nile expedi- 
tion (1884), retiring as captain in 1890. 
During this period he was first active as a 
painter, chiefly of horses, and latterly 
received instniction in sculpture from 
C. B. Birch [q.v.]. He first exhibited a 
work of sculpture at the Royal Academy 
in 1884, and continued to be an exhibitor 
until 1935: he also exhibited at the 
Gros\-cnor Gallery, the Royal Institute, 
and the Paris Salon. In 1891 he exhibited 
at the Academy a small group representing 
a quadriga. Tliis was admired by the 
Prince of tVales who proposed that a large 
group, based upon this model, should be 
placed on the top of Dccimus Burton’s 
arch on Constitution Hill. The full-size 
group, Imoivn ns the Peace Quadriga, 
which was not completed and in position 


until 1012, may be said to have set the 
seal upon Jones’s reputation as a monu- 
mental sculptor. Among other large-scale 
works of his in public places are the Royal 
Marines Monument, St. James’s Park 
(1903), the Soldiers’ National War 
Memorial, Adelaide (1904), the Cara- 
bineers’ War Memorial, Chelsea Embank- 
ment (1905), and the Cavalry AVar 
Memorial, Stanhope Gate (1924). 

Jones’s career as a whole was successful 
if unspectacular. His lengthy experience 
of the veterinary ser\’icc had equipped 
him -with a perfect understanding of 
horses, which were always his chief models . 
Although an excessive realism tends to 
mar some of liis work, he undoubtedly 
excelled in this sphere and enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation. 

Jones was appointed M.V.O. in 1907 
and was aivarded in 1035 the gold medal 
of the Royal Society of British Sculptors. 
In 1033 he published his reminiscences. 
Memoirs of a Soldier Artist. He was twice 
married: first, in 1870 to Emma (died 
1884), daughter of Thomas Bccldngham, 
attorney, of Ross-on-Wye; secondly, in 
1801 to Emma, daughter of Robert Wed- 
lake, master mariner, of AVatchet. There 
■was one son of the first marriage. Jones 
died in London at the age of ninety-two, 
24 January 1938. 

A bust of Jones, by Roland Bevan, is in 
the possession of the family. 

[The Times, 25 January 1938 ; Adrian 
Jones, Memoirs of a Soldier Artist, 1033.] 
James Laver. 

JONES, Sm HENRY STUART- (1807- 
1930), classical scholar, Roman historian, 
and lexicographer, the only child of Henry 
AVilliam Jones, vicar of St. Andrew’s 
church, Ramsbottom, Lancashire, by his 
wife, Margaret La4vrance Baker, was bom 
15 May 1807 at Hunslet, Leeds, where 
his father was then curate. Stuart Avas his 
second Christian name, but after his 
marriage, he and his Avife generally pre- 
fixed it to their surname: when he atos 
knighted in 1033 he legally assumed the 
name of Stuart-Joncs. He was educated 
at Rossall School, imdcr Dr. Herbert 
Armilagc James, and Avon a scholarship 
to BalUol College, O.xford, in 1880. His 
career at the uniA'crsity Avas distinguished. 
Besides obtaining first classes in classical 
moderations (1888) and litcrae humnniorcs 
(1800), he Avon the Hertford scholarship 
(1880), the Ireland and CraA'cn scholar- 
.ships (1888), and the Gaisford prize for 
Greek prose with a Platonic dialogue 
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'Ad[iQ)v T] vepl [lovaiKrjs’ (1890). In the 
last-mentioned year, Stuart-Jones was 
elected by competitive examination to a 
non-official fellowship at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and, as Craven fellow and Derby 
scholar, spent three years (1890-1893) on 
classical studies in Italy and Greece. He 
then returned to Oxford and began 
tutorial work by taking pupils in classics 
at Trinity, and in ancient h^ory, in suc- 
cession to Henry Francis Pelham [q.v.], 
at Exeter College. In 1894, after his 
marriage in that year to Heen, only child 
of the Rev. Edwyn Henry Vaughan, a 
well-known Harrow house-master and a 
brother of Charles John Vaughan [q.v.], 
he was transferred to an official fellowship 
at Trinity, and became one of the three 
tutors in 1896. 

Stuart- Jones’s reputation as a scholar 
grew rapidly, and he was known to be the 
author of many brilliant reviews, such as 
those of Robinson Ellis’s Nodes Mani- 
lianae and (Sir) R. C. Jebb’s Ajax of 
Sophocles, in the Oxford Magazine, of 
which he was for a time review-editor 
imder Charles Caiman [q.v.]. His earliest 
publications were an elaborate reconstruc- 
tion of the chest of Kypselos {Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, vol. xiv, 1894) and a 
text-book of Select Passages from Ancient 
Writers illustrative of the History of Greek 
Sculpture (1895). He also revised (1898- 
1900) the text of Thucydides for the 
Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoni- 
ensis, projected by the Clarendon Press, 
which he thus inaugurated. The value of 
such work and of his teaching was widely 
recognized; and it was felt that, if a 
vacancy occurred in any of the chairs of 
Greek, Latin, or ancient history at Oxford, 
he would be a very strong candidate, and, 
for the Lincoln and Merton professorship 
of classical archaeology, a certain choice. 
But after a serious breakdo'wn in health 
from overwork, Stuart-Jones accepted in 
1903 the directorship of the recently 
founded British School at Rome, with the 
financial assistance of a research fellow- 
ship from Trinity College. There he con- 
solidated his profound knowledge of 
Roman Hstory and antiquities, subse- 
quently displayed in his principal books 
and articles for the next twenty years. In 
May 1905 he resumed his tutorship at 
Trinity ; but he left Oxford in December 
for a coimtry home at Saimdersfoot, near 
Tenby, revisiting Oxford to examine in 
literae humaniores in 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
and during the war in 1910 and 1917, and 
again in 1919. He was probably the last 
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man to exainine in this school as well as in 
classical honour moderations (1900 and 
1901). 

Between 1906 and 1912 Stuart-Jones 
published his principal books on Roman 
history and dealt with allied subjects in 
the Quarterly Review, The Times Literary 
Supplement, and many learned periodicals. 
But he was not forgotten at Oxford, and 
in 1911 the Clarendon Press invited liim, 
and Trinity College by electing him to a 
fellowsliip enabled him, to undertake the 
long-wanted revision of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon, then in its eighth 
edition. In this great task, not only his 
wide knowledge of Greek, but his practi- 
cal ability and tact, were conspicuous. 
Putting aside the earlier suggestions for a 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, wliich would 
have extended over several lifetimes, 
Stuart-Jones at once organized a remark- 
able body of specialists as voluntary 
collaborators. Although incorporating in 
it a great amount of new material, from 
inscriptions, papyri, and comparatively 
unexplored writers, he kept the new 
edition wthin reasonable bounds as to 
size, print, and dates of issue in parts, by 
an ingenious scheme for abbreviation of 
references, and by drastic omission of 
ecclesiastical and Byzantine words. In 
1920 he .was supplied with an extremely 
efficient assistant in the person of an 
ex-scholar of Trinitj’ College, Roderick 
McKenzie, afterwards Fereday fellow of St. 
j John’s College, whose death in June 1937 
was a very serious blow. By 1939 Stuart- 
Jones had seen the last part (X) of the 
Lexicon through the press, and had the 
necessary Supplement of Addenda well in 
hand, in spite of his failing health. 

During the war of 1914-1918 both 
Stuart-Jones and McKenzie had offered 
their services to the Foreign Office and had 
undertaken confidential work in London 
and Geneva, in which their acquaintance 
with Eastern European languages was of 
great value. But with this exception, 
Stuart-Jones made steady progress with 
the Lexicon, in spite of the fact that from 
1919 to 1934 he also occupied important 
academic posts. In 1919 he was elected 
imanimously to the Camden professorship 
of ancient history in succession to F. J. 
Haverfield [q.v.]. This chair, to wliich is 
annexed a fellowship at Brasenose College, 
is now by custom appropriated to Roman 
history. After this date, apart from his 
inaugural lecture on Fresh Light on Roman 
Bureaucracy (1920), Stuart-Jones pub- 
lished important articles but no complete 
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book except the Catalogue of the Sculptures 
in the Palazzo del Conservatori at Rome' 
(wliioh he edited in 1026). His professorial 
lectures -were mainly on Roman provincial i 
bureaucracy, on which fresh light was 
being thro^vn by Egyptian papyri. He 
found much to interest liim during term 
time in the life of his new college ; and for 
some years he served usefully on the 
Hebdomadal Council, gaining aininistra- 
tive experience, but at the cost of over- 
work, and, as he was constitutionally 
imable to take anj’tliing quietly, some 
over-excitement. 

Tliis, together with the fact that his 
home was still at Saundersfoot, probably 
induced Stuart-Jones in 1027 to become 
a candidate for the principalship of the 
University College of Wales at Aberyst- 
wjdh, although he was a strong church- 
man, only half Welsh by birth, and in no 
way Welsh by education. His election 
was due as much to his impressive per- 
sonality as to his eminence as a scholar. 
Hia seven years of administration were 
sound although not sensational. He dealt 
with the status and salaries of the non- 
profcssorial staff, with the extension of the 
library and other new college buildings, 
and with the establishment of courses on 
arts and crafts at the intermediate and 
subsidiarj’ stages for the B.A. degree. An 
able letter from him in The Times may be 
said to have produced the benefaction 
from Sir Julian Calm for the development 
of the agricultural and plant-breeding 
station on 300 acres of hill land. Stuart- 
Jones acted as vice-chancellor of the 
university of IValcs for the two years 
1029 and 1030; and he was knighted in 
1933. In spite of illness in 1933, he bad 
consented to retain office for another year, 
but he was obliged, by medical advice, to 
resign at very short notice in March 1934. 

As a devoted supporter of the Church in 
the diocese of St. David’s, Stuart-Jones 
continued to serve assiduously on the 
Representative Council of the Welsh 
Church ; he also attended the meetings of 
learned societies and committees. On his 
seventieth birthday the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies, of which he 
had been president from 1920 to 1929, 
presented him with a special volume 
(xx\'ii, 1937) containing a photographic 
portrait, a full bibliography of his publica- 
tions, and appropriate papers contributed 
by English and foreign scholars. He was 
elected to honorary fellowships at Brnsc- 
nose (1928), Trinity (1935), and Balliol 
(1930) colleges, and received honorary 


degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Wales, Leeds, and Liverpool. He was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy in 
1915 and a member of the German 
Imperial Archaeological Institute in 1904. 
After a long, but not incapacitating, ill- 
ness, he died at Tenby 29 June 1939, and 
was buried with his wife, who had died in 
1931, at Saundersfoot. They had one son. 

As a classical scholar Stuart-Jones was 
poljTnathic, with a ready and retentive 
memory, and a special flair for ascertain- 
ing and estimating in a very short time all 
the important points in any new publica- 
tion on Ids subjects. He was a competent 
linguist and a lucid expositor, and among 
general interests he was fond of music. 
The bibliography of his books, articles, 
and signed reviews occupies nearly eight 
pages of the Festschrift mentioned above, 
but, as the prefatoty note states, ‘no 
single volume of any periodical could 
adequately represent all his activities and 
interests’, and it is difficult to say to 
which branch of classical study his contri- 
butions, other than the Greek Lexicon, 
have been most important and illuminat- 
ing. His best-lcnown worlcs, besides those 
already mentioned, are: The Roman 
Empire, B.c. 29 to A.D. 47 G (‘Storj' of the 
Nations’ series, 1908); Companion to 
Roman History (1912), an elaborate com- 
pendium published by the Clarendon 
Press; and The Sculptures of the Mttsco 
Capitolina (wldch he edited in 1912). But 
special articles such as those on ‘Art under 
tlie Roman Empire’ {Ojuarlcrly Review, 
vol. cciv, 1900) and on ‘hlithraism’ 
(Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Eihies, vol. viii, 1915), together with his 
chapters in vol. vii of the Cambridge 
Aneient History (x, xiv, and xvi, the last 
two in collaboration with Professor Hugh 
Last, and v, vi of vol. x) and revisions in the 
Encyclopatdia Britannica (eleventh edition) 
are of conspicuous merit; and his reviews 
seldom fail to contain original suggestions. 

[The Times, SO June 10.30; J. L. M[j'rcs], 
Sir IJcrtT)/ Sliiarl Jones, JSG7-19Z0 in Proceed- 
ings of tiie British Acatlcmy, vol. xxvi, 1040 
(portraits) ; personal knowledge.) 

II. E. D. Bsakistos. 

JONES, Sin ROBERT, first baronet 
(1857-1933), orthopaedic surgeon, was 
bom at Rhyl 28 .Tune 1857, the eldest child 
and elder son of Robert Jones, a London 
free-lance journalist, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of Edward Hughes, of Rhuddlan, 
Flintshire. He was educated at Sydenham 
College, and in 1870, five years before the 
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death of his father, to -whom he -was deeply 
attached, an uncle by marriage, Hugh 
Owen Thomas, an orthopaedic surgeon, 
offered Jones residence in liis home if he 
should decide to read medicine. The invi- 
tation was accepted and in 1873 he left 
London to study at the Liverpool School 
of Medicine, from which he graduated in 
1878. The new life was strange and exact- 
ing, for his uncle was a man of genius and 
great powers of endurance, and had it not 
been for his vigorous constitution, Jones 
might not have been able to combine the 
arduous work of a medical student with 
eager participation in his uncle’s life and 
work, a ‘part-time’ apprenticesliip which 
was of great value to him, for it instUled 
into him his uncle’s passion for effective 
service with complete disregard of self. 
To the serenity, affection, and religion of 
his aimt, Mrs. Thomas, he probably owed 
more than he knew, for without her cul- 
tured and kindly presence his uncle’s 
home might well have proved unbearably 
restless. 

Jones was appointed honorary assistant 
smgeon to the Stanley Hospital, Liver- 
pool, in 1881, becoming surgeon in 1886 
and in 1888 consulting surgeon to the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company. He 
collected and taught his surgical teams, 
and this experience among injured seamen 
and dockers was a valuable preparation 
for his work during the war of 1914—1918. 
In 1889 he was elected honorary surgeon 
and dean of the clinical school at the 
Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool. 

In 1891 his uncle died, and Jones had 
to decide whether he should continue with 
orthopaedic work or take the easier path 
of general surgery. Loyalty to Thomas 
and aU that he stood for, with a deter- 
mination to vindicate liis teaching and 
bring honour to his name, dispersed any 
doubts which Jones may have entertained. 

At some time in 1900 Jones met (Dame) 
Agnes Gwendoline Himt, a nurse, and 
almost at once they were working together 
'ivith perfect understanding in a system of 
orthopaedic surgery, nursing, and after- 
care, novel in character and superb in 
qualify. Thus came into being the first 
coimtiy orthopaedic hospital (at Bas- 
church, Sluropshire) for crippled childrm 
of every kind, "with wards where fresh air, 
coinage, and happiness combined to cure 
body and mind as one unit. But before 
this could come to full flower the war of 
1914—1918 broke out. Jones was ap- 
pointed inspector of military orthopaedics 
iu 1916, and liis teaching and influence 


spread not only in the army, but in the 
hospitals of Great Britain. The Thomas 
splint, invented by Jones’s imcle, reduced 
the mortalitj' of gun-shot woimds in the 
femur from 80 per cent, to 20 per cent., 
and a great orthopaedic organization had 
been set up. It was one of his chief sorrows 
that soon after the war most of the units 
of the organization were dispersed, and 
that his efforts to save the Shepherd’s 
Bush unit as a centre for teacliing and 
research were unavailing. 

It remained to build up a new ortho- 
paedic scheme. The Baschurch germ was 
working, and in 1919 the Central CouncU 
for the Care of Cripples was set up, from 
which has grown a system of regional 
orthopaedic hospitals throughout England 
and Wales, each linked with general and 
cottage hospitals and serving closely every 
village in its region, the first of the regional 
specialist services. 

Honours came to Jones from many 
quarters. He was knighted and appointed 
C.B. in 1917, and K.B.E. in 1919 for his 
services in the war, and created a baro- 
net in 1926. Among other distinctions 
he received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Liverpool, Wales, Aber- 
deen, McGill, Harvard, Smith’s College, 
and Yale, together with that rare honour, 
the D.S.M. of the United States of 
America. He was president of the British 
Orthopaedic Association (1920-1925) ; he 
was the first president of the International 
Society of Orthopaedic Surgery, and he 
was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1918. 

Jones’s great qualities grew freely and 
were used without reserve. He remained 
pleasantly immune to worldly wisdom and 
made friends equally with duke or docker. 
He understood and enjoyed almost every 
form of sport ; he was a formidable boxer 
in early manhood and alwaj’s delighted 
in a game of cricket. Yet it was only 
necessary to be "with him in hospital to 
know that his heart was in his work above 
all else. He was a surgeon of superb skill, 
a clinician of wide experience and resource, 
and an admirable teacher. He founded a 
school of orthopaedics, and, what is more, 
by his gift of friendship he brought to- 
gether orthopaedic surgeons with a strong 
sense of fellowship so that they became 
eager to learn and as readj’ to discuss their 
failures as their successes, for he gave 
them his sense of values. 

Jones married in 1887 Susannah, 
daughter of William Evans, merchant, of 
Liverpool, and had a son and a daughter. 
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The death in 1918 of Lady Jones, who 
had been deeply anxious about her son 
who was serving in the trenches, was a 
hca\y blow, and towards the end of his life 
he spent much time with his daughter at 
BodynfoelHall, Llanfechain, Montgomery- 
sliire, where he died 14 January 1933. He 
was succeeded as second baronet by his 
son, Arthur Probyn (bom 1892), who 
changed his name by deed-poll to Probjui- 
Joncs in 1933. 

[The Tunes, 10 January 1933; Frederick 
Watson, The Life of Sir Robert Jones, 1934 
(portrait); British Journal of Surgery, April 
1933 ; personal knowledge.] 

Gathorxe R. Ginni-ESTONE. 

JOURDAESr, FRANCIS CHARLES 
ROBERT (1865-1940), ornithologist, was 
born at Adenshaw Lodge, near Man- 
chester, 4 March 1865, the eldest of the 
five sons of Francis Jourdain, later vicar of 
Ashbourne, Derbysliire, by liis wife, Emily 
Clay. He was educated at Ashbourne 
Grammar School and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, graduated in 1887, and was or- 
dained in 1890. He was vicar of Clifton- 
by-Ashbourne, Derbyshire, from 1894 to 
1914, and rector of Appleton, Berksliire, 
from 1914 until his retirement in 1925, 
after wluch he devoted most of his time to 
ornitholog>'. 

Jourdain’s primary' preoccupation in 
ornithology' was the collecting and study 
of eggs, but he was interested in almost 
every aspect of the breeding habits of 
birds and was an excellent general field 
ornithologist. He travelled widely in 
Eru-opc and North Africa collecting eggs 
and studying breeding habits and distri- 
bution. The very extensive first-hand 
experience wliich he thus acquired was 
combined irith an encyclopaedic loiowledge 
of the literature of his subject, and he 
became generally recognized both at home 
and abroad as the leading authority on the 
breeding biology of the birds of the palae- 
nrctic region, especially its western portion. 
He was one of the first fully to recognize 
the importance to scientific ornithology of 
accumulating accurate factual data on all 
phases of the breeding of birds, for example 
on incubation and ilcdgling periods, the 
share of the sexes in parental duties and 
so on, and he devoted much of his time for 
many years to this task. As a result when 
A Practical Handbook of British Birds 
appeared (2 vols., 1919-1924), in tljc 
authorship of which he collaborated with 
Harry Forbes 'Witherby, Ernst Joliann O. 
Hartcrt, and others, Ids concise and 


systematic treatment of these matters set 
up a new standard in the literature. It 
also pro\'ided an effective stimulus to 
further investigation and was largely 
responsible for the remarkable increase in 
precise information on breeding biology 
recorded in The Handbook of British Birds 
(5 vols., 1938-1941), the enlarged suc- 
cessor of the work just mentioned. 

His work in The Handbook, the product 
of a lifetime of study, was Jourdain’s 
greatest contribution to ornithology, but 
he was also the author of important 
faunistic papers on Corsica, Spitsbergen 
(lie was leader of the Oxforf University 
expedition to Spitsbergen in 1921), Cyprus, 
Spain, and North Africa, and many otlier 
ornithological publications. The - list of 
those under his own name, although ex- 
tensive, perhaps hardly brings out to the 
full the importance of his contribution to 
British ornithology or the extent of his 
influence upon it. Apart from The Hand- 
book, he supplied material to or actually 
collaborated in some of the principal 
standard works on British ornithology of 
the present centuxy and was constantly 
assisting other ormthologists from his 
unique fund of knowledge. His ‘Study of 
Parasitism in the Cuckoos’ (Proceedings 
of the 2k)ological Society, 1925) deserves 
notiec as a valuable contribution to general 
evolutionary biology, and his active interest 
in and encouragement of local faunistic 
work on birds in the British Isles should 
also be mentioned. He was also for many 
years assistant editor to his friend 
Witherby of the journal British Birds. 

Jourdain’s caustic style in controversy 
was famous in ornithological circles, but, 
characteristic though it was, it tended to 
give a misleading impression of him. HLs 
ready sympathy and helpfulness towards 
the younger generation of ornithologists 
in particular reflected his real character 
much more accurately. This attractive 
trait found full play through his close 
association with Oxford during the period 
when he was rector of Appleton and after- 
wards, and contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of ornithological studies there. 

Jourdain married in 1890 Frances 
Emmeline (died 1933), daughter of William 
Richard Smith, of Clifton, Derbyshire, and 
had two sons, the younger of whom pre- 
deceased his father, and a daughter. He 
died at Bournemouth 27 Februarj' 1940. 

[Ibis, fourteenth series, vol. 5v, 1940 (biblio- 
graphy and portrait); Haturc, 8 .lune 1010; 
British Birds, April 1910; iicrsonnl know- 
ledge.] R. W. Tccia:R. 
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JOYNSON-mCKS, IVILLIAM, first 
Viscount Brentfoud (1865-1932), 
statesman. [See Hicks.] 

lOEARLEY, HUDSON EITOANICE, 
first Viscount Devontort (1856-1934), 
man of business, was bom at Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, 1 September 1856, the youngest 
son of George Ewbanke Kearley, of Ux- 
bridge, by his wife, Mary Ann, only 
daughter of Charles Hudson, of Old Ford, 
Essex, and widow of Josiah John Barrow. 
He left Surrey Countj' School, Cranleigh, 
at the age of fifteen, and after serving, 
without salary, for eight months in a City 
coffee sale-room, he joined the firm of 
Messrs. Tetley & Sons Ltd., tea merchants, 
of Mincing Lane. In 1876 he successfully 
founded the firm of Heseltine and Kearley 
and opened his first shop at Brentford in 
1878. From 1880 onwards many branches 
were opened in town and country under 
the name of International Stores. G. A. 
Tonge joined the firm soon afterwards and 
on Heseltine’s retirement it changed its 
name in 1887 to Kearley and Tonge. 

Kearley then turned to politics, and at 
the general election of 1892 was returned 
to parliament as liberal member for 
Devonport, which he represented until 
January 1910. He was appointed in 1905 
parliamentary secretary to the president 
of the Board of Trade, and his services 
were recognized by the conferment of a 
baronetcy in 1908. In the same year he 
conducted through the House of Commons 
the Port of London bUl, and in 1909 gave 
up his political career in order to become 
the first chairman of the newly constituted 
Port of London Authority, a position 
which he held imtil his retirement in 1925. 
Sworn of the Privy Council in 1909, he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Devon- 
port, of Wittington, Buckinghamshire, in 
1910. In November 1910 he was appointed 
first food controller by Lloyd George, with 
the object of fixing maximum prices for 
the principal foods and of securing the 
economic use of food. During his tenure 
of office a voluntary scheme of rationing 
was developed. His proposals for setting 
up the machinery for compulsory ration- 
ing had been accepted by the War Cabinet, 
subject to approval by lus successor, when 
he resigned from office on grounds of ill 
health in Maj”^ 1917 and was advanced to a 
viscountcy. During this time he was also 
chairman of the roj'al commission on sugar 
supplies. 

Ambitious, courageous, and enterpris- 
ing, Devonport possessed a forceful per- 


sonality, which inevitably involved him in 
acrimonious controversj% particularly with 
the representatives of dock labour. He 
was a successful pioneer of the modern 
chain-store system, the shares of Kearley 
and Tonge and the International Stores 
being disposed of in 1927 for £4,000,000. 
The modem Port of London, embracing 
the far-sighted development programmes 
which he inaugurated, represents the most 
notable public sendee rendered by him. 
He was a keen sportsman and an ardent 
gardener. 

Devonport married in 1888 Selina, 
youngest daughter of Edward Chester, of 
Blisworth, Northamptonshire; they had 
two sons and one daughter. He died at 
his Scottish estate of Kinloch, Perthshire, 
5 September 1934, and was buried at 
Hambleden cemeterj', near Marlow. He 
was succeeded as second viscount by his 
elder son, Gerald Chester (bom 1890). 

There is a portrait of Devonport by 
P. A. de Laszlo in the possession of the 
Port of London Authority. 

[The Times, G September 1934; Lord 
Devonport, The Travelled Road — Some 
Memories of a Busy Life (privately printed), 
1934; official documents of the Port of 
London Authority; personal knowledge.] 

J. D. Ritchie. 

KEITH, Sir WILLIAM JOHN (1873- 
1937), administrator in Burma, was bom 
at Portobello, Edinburgh, 13 April 1878, 
the eldest of the four gifted sons in the 
family of six children of Davidson Keith, 
an advertising agent in Edinburgh, by his 
wife, Margaret Stobie Drj'sdale. Educated 
at Edinburgh Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh University, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he entered the Indian civil service 
in 1896, heading the list in the final 
examination. Of his brothers, Arthur 
Berriedale Keith headed the combined 
home and Indian chul services list in 1901 
but remained in England ; the other two 
both served in Burma, Steuart being a 
sessions judge in the Indian civil service 
and Alan a barrister; they successively 
died when nearing promotion to the bench 
of the Rangoon High Court. 

William Keith spent his entire service 
in Burma, and save for a few years in the 
districts, mainly as settlement officer, he 
was always at headquarters. But he was 
much more than a secretariat officer: he 
never forgot a face or ceased to visit the 
villages. All the posts which he held were 
in revenue or finance; he wielded the 
power of the purse and, combining, an 
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unrivalled capacity for -work vrith a re- 
markable knowledge of the country, he 
began to dominate the other departments 
in 1912, while still junior to their chiefs. 
For two decades there was hardly a pro- 
ject upon which he did not leave liis 
creative mark, or a state paper of which 
he was not largely the author. He might 
have had a more spectacular career had 
he been less indifferent to his own claims. 
He was loyalty itself to men placed in 
invidious positions. Wien the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were applied to Burma 
in 1923, and the first native ministers were 
appointed, he was one of the few Euro- 
peans to give them his real intimacy. 

From 1923 to 1928 Keith was leader of 
the House in the legislative council (the 
Burmese parliament), as well as finance 
member and vice-president of the execu- 
tive council, acting as governor in 1925. 
Appointed C.I.E. in 1917, knight bachelor 
in 1923, and K.C.S.I. in 1928, he was the 
only man ever to receive the K.C.S.I. 
solely for service in Burma. 

Keith retired in 1928 to St. IMargarct’s, 
Dunbar, the home of his youth, where he 
died 22 Januarj’ 1937, having served as 
a member of the burgh council (1929- 
1932) and as bailie and magistrate (1931). 
Ho married in 1915 Isabel, only daughter 
of Sir Harv'cy Adamson, lieutenant- 
governor of Burma, and had one son and 
two daughters. 

{The Times, 23 January 1037; private in- 
formation.] G. E. Harvey. 

IvELLY, Sm JOHN DONALD (1871- 
1930), admiral of the fleet, was born at 
Soutlisea 13 July 1871, the second son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Holdsworth 
Kelly, Royal Marine Artillery, by his wife, 
Elizabctli, daughter of John Collum, of 
Bcllc\'uc, CO. Fermanagh. Entering the 
Royal Na\'y in 1884, he became a midship- 
man in 1880 and sub-lieutenant in 1891. 
Promoted lieutenant in 1893, he served 
for six years continuously on the Austra- 
lia .station, for the last three j'cars in the 
flagship lioyal Arthur; after qualifying as 
a gunnery olficer he served in the cruiser 
Forte, on the Cape station, whence he was 
promoted commander in 1904. He served 
in that rank on the China station and at 
home; he was promoted captain in 1911 
and was for eighteen months ( 1913 - 1914 ) 
superintendent of physical training before 
returning to sea service in command of 
the light cruiser Dublin in the Jleditcr- 
rancan, a month before the outbreak of 
war in 1014. There he greatly distin- 


guished liimself when the Dublin, together 
with her sister ship, the Gloucester, com- 
manded by Ids younger brother. Captain 
(Sir) tVilliam Archibald Howard Kelly, 
were the onty sldps to keep touch with the 
German battle-cruiser Goehen when she 
eluded the British battle-cruiser squadron. 
He subsequently commanded the cruisers 
Devonshire and Weymouth in home waters 
and, from 1917 until the end of the war, 
the battle-cruiser Princess Poyal. 

In 1919 Kelly was appointed director 
of the Operations Division of the Naval 
Staff at the Admiralty, being promoted 
rear-admiral in 1921 ; from 1922 to 1923 
he was rear-admiral in the Home Fleet, a 
dctaclimcnt of which under his command 
spent many months in the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus during the disturbances 
in Turkey. In 1924 he joined the Board 
of Admiralty as fourth sea lord; he was 
promoted vice-admiral in 192G, returning 
to sea sermcc in 1927 in command of the 
first battle squadron and as second-in- 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet for 
two years, after which he had two years’ 
further cmifioyment on shore as admiral 
comrnanding resen'cs; he was promoted 
admiral in 1930. On relinquishing that 
command, seeing no further prospect of 
employment, he sent the Admiralty a re- 
quest to retire forthwith in order to facili- 
tate the promotion of younger ofneers; 
but before this took effect, the political 
crisis of 1931 occurred, of which the reper- 
cussion in the navy was the mutiny in the 
Home Fleet at Invergorden in September, 
and Kelly was chosen ns the man to take 
over the command-in-chief with the task 
of restoring discipline in the fleet. Tlint 
task he performed with conspicuous under- 
standing, firmness, and success, in recogni- 
tion of which he was appointed G.C.V.O. 
in 1932. 

After two years in the Home Fleet com- 
mand Kelly was appointed first and prin- 
cipal naval aide-de-camp to the king 
(1934—1930), and commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. That command he held for 
two and a half years until July 1930, 
when, hn\ing reached the ago of .sixty-five, 
he was due for compulsory retirement; 
but the day before he was relieved, he was 
specially promoted to admiral of the fleet, 
and he flew his union flag in that rank for 
one day before hauling it down and re- 
tiring to his liomc at Grcenham Ilnjl, 
Taunton. Four months later he died in 
IX)ndon 4 November 1930, and was buried 
at sea with full naval honours. 

Kelly married in 1915 Mary' (died 1937), 
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daughter of Thomas Hussey Kelly, of 
Glenyarrah, Sydney, New South Wales; 
they had one daughter. He was appointed 
C.B. in 1919, K.C.B. in 1929, and G.C.B. 
in 1935. He was a man of fine physique, 
a prime seaman, a man of strong common 
'sense and sympathy, of great courage, 
determination, and strength of character. 
He earned, and was accorded, the respect 
and gratitude of all ranks in the navy, 
officers and men alike, for his rapid 
restoration of the discipline and morale of 
the Home Fleet in 1931. 

[The Times, 5 November 1936 ; Admiralty 
records ; private information ; personal know- 1 
ledge.] H. G. THURSFiEtj}. 

ICENDAL, Dame MAHGAKET 
SHAFTO (1848-1935), better kno\vn as 
SIatige ICendae, actress, was bom at 
Grimsby, Lincoli^hire, 15 March 1848. 
She belonged to a family, originally domi- 
ciled in Scotland, wHch had been con- 
nected uath the stage for two hundred 
years. Her great-great-grandfather, James 
Shafto Robertson, was a theatre-manager 
at Peterborough, his company touring a 
circuit of towns in the vicinity of that city ; 
her father, William Robertson, although 
he had been intended for a solicitor, 
managed this theatre after his father’s 
death and, in addition, acted in a great 
many parts; her eldest brother, Thomas 
William Robertson [q.v.], originally an 
actor, became a celebrated dramatist, the 
founder of a new, naturalistic style of 
play, sometimes, derisively, described as 
‘the teacup and saucer drama’, or ‘bread 
and butter school’, which included Casle 
(1867) ; and she herself, in addition to two 
of her brothers and four of her sisters, 
went on the stage. Her husband was an 
actor, and two of her daughters became 
actresses. Her father married a young 
actress, Margharetta Blisabetta Marinus, 
the daughter of a Dutchman who taught 
languages in London. It was while she 
was with her husband’s company on the 
Lincoln circuit that INIadge, her twenty- 
second and last child, was born. 

The failure of the Lincoln circuit sent 
the Robertsons to London, where William 
Robertson became the partner of J. W. 
Wallack [q.v.] in leasing the Marylebone 
Theatre, and it was in this theatre, on 
20 February 1854, that Madge, then not 
quite six years of age, made her first 
appearance as an actress. Her part was 
Marie in The Struggle for Gold. By the 
time she was fifteen she was a seasoned 
actress, and had performed in London, 


Bristol, and Bath. It was while she was 
appearing at the reopening of the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, in March 1863 that Ellen 
Terry [q.v.], then aged sixteen, and she 
appeared together for the first time. The 
play was A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Ellen Terry was Titania, Madge Robertson 
the second singing fairy. Her songs were 
‘ Over hill, over dale ’ and ‘ I know a bank’. 
The Oberon of this production was EUen’s 
sister, ICate Terry. After another engage- 
ment at Bristol had ended, Madge, now 
turned seventeen, returned to London 
where, on 29 July 1865, she made her real 
London debut, playing Ophelia to the 
Hamlet of Walter Montgomery [q.v.] at 
the Haymarket Theatre. This production 
was a failure, and was soon succeeded by 
King John, with Madge Robertson as 
Blanche of Spain. It, too, was a failure, 
and it was followed by Othello, with Madge 
as Desdemona, Montgomery as lago, and 
a negro, named Ira D. Aldridge, as the 
Moor. This was strenuous training for a 
girl of seventeen, but it is not the entire 
tally of her training, for in the same year, 
or early in 1866, she played Lady Macbeth 
to the Macbeth of Samuel Phelps [q.v.] at 
Hull and later, in London, Lady Teazle to 
his Sir Peter at the Haymarket. By the 
time she was married, when she was 
twenty-one, she had acted over fifty parts 
in productions as various as Shakespeare 
and pantomime. 

In 1869 Madge Robertson married the 
actor-manager WiUiara Hunter Kendal 
[q.v.], with whom thenceforth her whole 
life was identified. As an actor, he was in 
no wise comparable to his wife, as an 
actress: he was dull and pompous, both 
as a player and a private person, a solemn, 
sententious man whose heayj’^ utterances 
were received by his wife as the most deli- 
cious sallies of wit ; and he made a cult of 
respectability which, although it earned 
appreciation for him and his far abler -^vife, 
made them both disliked in many quarters 
because of the ostentation with which the 
respectability was displayed. Jlrs. Kendal 
was called the ‘matron of the English 
theatre’, and the title sat very heavily 
upon her. Her marriage, so far as it 
related to Kendal and herself, was happy, 
but it was far from happy in respect of 
their five children, two sons and three 
daughters, the divorce of one being a 
heavy grief to Kendal. After Kendal’s 
death the influence which he had exercised 
over his wife’s opinions seemed to become 
more severe. She grew publicly cen- 
sorious, and all her utterances, often wittj'. 
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■whether they referred to the times in 
general or to the theatre in partieula/, 
■were aeid and denuneiatory. Aeting had 
declined, the drama ■was degenerate, the 
young had neither morals nor manners. 
Her reproaches were rendered more grim 
by the style of dressing ■which she no'w 
affected ; a stj'le ■wliich ■was ostentatiously 
old-fashioned, but, nevertheless, suited 
her appearance and ■was attractive. 

Madge Kendal was an accomplished, 
but not a great, actress. Her verve was 
immense, as a result, in part, of extra- 
ordinarj’ \'itality, and her gaiety, on occa- 
sions, was charming and infectious. It is 
arguable that she might have been a 
greater comidienne than she ■was, had she 
forgotten her husband’s passion for re- 
spectability. But even under liis oppres- 
sive influence she was delightful to watch, 
on the stage or off it. Her stature was 
tall, and she had a serene look that fitted 
her especially for elderly parts. Her 
character was firm and robust, too firm, 
perhaps, for family affection to survive, 
too robust to make her easy to work ■witli. 
But the long line of actors and actresses 
who went to the making of her were able, 
at times, to resist and even to overthrow 
her husband’s influence ; and it was when 
they were in the ascendant that she was 
at her best. She was familiar to pla 3 'goers 
in her last years on the stage mainly in j 
amiable, unexacting, sentimental pieces, 
such as A Scrap of Paper, Still Waters Run 
Deep, and The Elder Miss Blossom, but in 
June 1902, at His Majesty’s Theatre, iviien 
she and Ellen Terrj' played respectively 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor to Bcerbohm Tree’s 
Falstaff, she showed her happiest spirit. 
Those who had the good fortune to sec 
her and Ellen Terrj' in this production, 
realised what great comediennes they were. 
As they had begun together, almost forty 
years earlier, so they ended together, in 
Shakespeare. 

In 1903 Mrs. Kendal retired from public 
work. In 1920 she was appointed D.B.E. 
and in 1927 G.B.E. Her birthplace did 
not forget her: in 1932 she was made an 
honorary freewoman of Grimsby. Her 
autohiography. Dame Madge Kendal, in 
writing which she was assisted by Rudolph 
dc Cordova, was published in 1933, but it 
is an untidy, inaccurate work, as was, per- 
haps, inevitable, for she was cightj'-fivc 
when it appeared. She died at licr home 
at Choricy Wood, Hertfordshire, 14 Sen- 
tember 10.35. 

A portrait of Madge Kendal, painted in 


her eightieth j^ear by Sir WUliam Orpen, 
was presented to her on behalf of a num- 
ber of old friends by Sir Johnston Forhes- 
Robertson, and is now in the Tate Gallerj'. 

[The Times, IG September 1935; Dame 
Madge Kendal, by herself, 1933; fTfjo’s Who 
in the Theatre, 1933 ; personal knowledge.] / 
St. John Ebvine. 

ICENNEDY, HARRY ANGUS ALEX- 
ANDER (1860-1934), Scottish New Testa- 
ment scholar, was bom at Dornodi, 
Sutherland, 4 July 1800, the elder son of 
George Rainy Kennedy, Free Church 
minister in that to^wn, by his ■wife, Mary 
Margaret McIntyre. Ha^’ing won distinc- 
tion as a classical scholar at the Edinburgh 
Academy and the universitj’ of Edin- 
burgh, he proceeded to the study of theo- 
logy at the New College in that city and 
at the German universities of Halle and 
Berlin. In 1893, the year in which he 
married Elisabeth (died 1928), daughter 
of George Gordon, (lax-importer, of Dona- 
vourd, Perthshire, he was ordained as 
minister of the Free church at Callander,' 
and remained in that charge until he was 
elected in 1905 to the chair of New Testa- 
ment language and literature in Knox 
College, Toronto, Four years later he 
returned to Edinburgh, having been called 
to succeed the well-Imown biblical scholar 
Marcus Dods [q.v.] in the chair of New 
Testament language and literature in the 
New College. In this post he remained 
until premature ill health compelled him 
to retire in 1925. After a period of such 
growing ■n’cakncss as rendered impossible 
the continuance of his scholarly pursuits, 
Kcimedy died in Edinburgh 23 March 
1934, sunaved by his three daughters. 

It was during his twelve years of happj’ 
and fruitful ministry' in (killandcr that 
Kennedj’ first made a name for himself 
among biblical scholars. His small volume 
on The Sources of Nc:o Testament Greek, 
published in 1805, was a pioneer in its 
kind. Its thesis was that the language of 
the Septuagint and of the New Testament 
was not, as had always been assumed, a 
Hebraic dialect of the Greek tongue, but 
the common speech of the contcmpomiy 
Hellenistic world, a conclusion which was 
soon to be confirmed by the study of the 
Greek papy"!! found in EgjTit, and bj' the 
further researches of scholars like Adolf 
Dcissmann, George Milligan [q.v.], and 
J. II. Moulton [q.v.]. Has'ing first fol- 
lowed up this notable achicvcmiait by the 
contribution of a learned artieic on the 
*01d Latin Biblical Versions' to the tliird 
5&4 
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volume of Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Kennedy tmmed from the purely 
linguistic field to that of biblical ideas. In 
1904 he published his Cunningham lec- 
tures (delivered in Edinburgh in 1902- 
1904) on St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things. Just at this time the eschato- 
logical problem was beginning to occupy 
the central place in biblical controversy, 
and Kennedy’s wide acquaintance with 
Jewish apocalyptic literature combined 
with the conscientious exactitude of his 
New Testament scholarship to enable 
him to make a notable contribution to 
the discussion. This was followed nine 
years later by St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions (1913), a volume no less timely 
in that it was devoted to the assessment 
of a further tendency then beginning to 
exercise a wide influence on biblical inter- 
pretation, namely, the tendency repre- 
sented by Richard Reitzenstein and other 
scholars, mainly continental, to derive the 
most characteristic features of Paulinism 
from certain ideas widely current in the 
contemporary Hellenistic world. In 1919 
there appeared Philo’s Contribution to 
Religion, a first-hand investigation which, 
besides being of the greatest Interest to 
students of Philo himself, is hardly less 
valuable for the understanding of the 
background of New Testament thought. 
In the same year Kennedy had published 
The Theology of the Epistles, a small book 
hardly surpassed in its field. A still smaller 
volume, more popular in style, on The 
Vital Forces of the Early Church, brought 
Kennedy’s literary career to a virtual close 
in 1920; and this, together with his com- 
mentary on The Epistle to the Philippians 
in the ‘Expositor’s Greek Testament’, 
which had appeared as early as 1903, com- 
pletes the tale of the works published by 
him in volume form. 

Although Kennedy’s own theological 
position might be described broadly as 
that of the liberal evangelicalism wliich 
surrounded him in his mature years, the 
great merit of his work, as well as the 
source of its lasting usefulness, lies in its 
large measure of freedom from tendency. 
He was above aU an exact and conscien- 
tious scholar, grounding his conclusions 
upon an impartial survey of his evidence, 
and following whithersoever the argument 
led him. In this, and in the guileless charm 
of liis warm and genial personality, he set a 
noble example to the generation of Scottish 
ministers which it was his business to train. 

[The Times, 29 March 1934 ; personal know- 
edge.] John Baillie. 


KENNETT, ROBERT HATCH (1864r- 
1932), biblical and Semitic scholar, was 
bom at St. Laurence, Thanet, 9 September 
1864, the only son of John Kennett, J.p. 
for the Cinque Ports and first mayor of 
Ramsgate, by his second wife, Jane Hatch, 
of Ulcombe, Kent. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors School, where he learnt 
Hebrew under Charles James Ball. In 1882 
he gained a scholarship at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, the president of which was 
the Syriac scholar George Phillips [q.v.], 
and where the distinguished orientalirt 
William Wright [q.v.] was a fellow. He 
obtained a ifist class in the Semitic lan- 
guages tripos of 1886, and in 1887, the year 
in which he was ordained, was awarded 
the first Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholarship and 
the Mason prize for biblical Hebrew. 
Elected a fellow of his college in 1888, 
Kennett was lecturer in Hebrew and 
Syriac there from 1887 to 1903, and chap- 
lain from 1887 to 1893 and again from 
1902 to 1908. He was also lecturer in 
Hebrew and Syriac at Gonville and Caius 
College from 1891 to 1893. He was ap- 
pointed university lecturer in Aramaic in 
1893, and ten years later was elected to the 
regius professorship of Hebrew and to the 
canonry of Ely Cathedral , then, for the last 
time, attached to the chair. In 1 889 he mar- 
ried Emily Augusta, second daughter of 
Rlajor-General Edward William Smythe 
Scott, Bengal Artillery, and granddaughter 
of Lieutenant-General Sir W. S. ^^^^ish 
[q.v.], and had two sons and a daughter. 
The yoimger son, Austin, an official in the 
government of Nigeria, and author of an 
important book on Bedouin Justice (1925), 
survived his father by only a few months. 
Kennett died rather suddenly at Ely 15 
February 1932. 

Among Kennett’s contemporaries at 
school were G. A. Cooke [q.v.] and Charles 
Fox Burney, later respective^ regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriel professor of 
interpretation of holy scripture at Oxford ; 
and at Cambridge, along with W. E." 
Bames, A. A. Bevan, F. C, Burkitt [qq.v.], 
and Norman M‘Lean, he was among the 
pupils of William Robertson Smith [q.v.]. 
It was a notable period in Cambridge 
biblical studies, and Kennett took a pro- 
minent part in interpreting the Graf- 
Wellhausen position in Old Testament 
criticism wliich was then winning its way. 
For forty years he was an earnest evan- 
gelical teacher and ‘liigher critic’, and his 
most immediately effective work lay in 
bridging the gulf between biblical and 
modem modes of thought. As a critic he 
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was independent and original, if not 
daring ; and lie attracted attention by his 
studies on the date of Deuteronomy (the 
first of which was published in the Journal 
of Theological Studies for January 1905), 
part of a brilliant treatment of Israelite 
historj' during the seventh to the fifth 
centuries n.c., and also by his defence of 
a JIaceabcan date for the Psalms and 
other portions of the Old Testament. He 
was twice (1909 and 1931) Schweich lec- 
turer of the British Academj*, his lectures 
being published respectively as The Com- 
position of the Book of Isaiah in the Light 
of History and Archaeology (1910) and 
Ancient IJehrcto Social Life and Custom as 
indicated in Laxo, Narrative and Metaphor 
(1933). His critical work, vith the recon- 
struction of biblical history which it in- 
volved, was the subject of much discussion, 
although in many important respects his 
views were in harmony with certain trends 
of Old Testament research. 

Of medium height, dark, with blue eyes, 
and of indifferent health, Kennett was a 
warm-hearted man uith great personal 
charm, wide in his interests, and utterly 
unselfish in his efforts to help pupils and 
colleagues. 

[Introduction by S. A. Cook to R. H. Kcn- 
netl. The Church of Israel, 1033 (select list of 
writings and portrait) ; Cambridge Jlcview, 20 
February 1032 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] S. A. Cook. 

IvEOGH, Sm ALFRED (1857-1930), 
lieutenant-general, was bom probably in 
Dublin 3 July 1857, the younger son of 
Henry Keogh, barrister-at-law. Educated 
at Queen's College, Galway, he qualified 
in medicine at the age of twenty-one, and 
entered the army in 1880, after sendng ns 
house physician at Brompton Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest and as assistant at 
the Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 
He gained the Herbert prize and the 
Martin gold medal at Netley and was pro- 
moted surgeon-major in 1892. During the 
South African war he was in charge of 
a general hospital and was specially pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel in 1900. From 
1902 to 1905 he was dcptitj" dircclor- 
gcncml, Anny Medical Scjaiccs, being 
promoted colonel in 1904 and surgeon- 
general the following day ; and from 1005 
until 1910 he was director-general. He 
was that year appointed rector of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war in 19 i 4 
Kcogli acceded to Kiteliencr's request to 
return to the War Office, but onlv on con- 


dition that he was granted exceptional 
powers. He retired finally in 1918 and 
resumed Iris rectorship, holding this ap- 
pointment until 1922. 

Keogh’s reforms were far-reaching in 
extent and effect. During his first tenure 
of office he set himself to bridge the gulf 
beUveen the military and civil branches 
of his profession, and to raise the standard 
of practice in the army. In 1907 the Royal 
Army Medical College was established at 
Millbank, London, for post-graduate 
teaching, including training in specialist 
subjects. He founded an army school of 
hygiene. The many station hospitals dis- 
tributed over the country were replaced 
by central hospitals, equipped and staffed 
on a scale impossible in small establish- 
ments. tVlien R. B. (later Lord) Haldane 
[q.v.] organized the Territorial army, it fell 
to Keogh to create a medical service for 
the New Armies. With the co-operation of 
the chdl profession, the tcacliing hospitals 
were brought into the scheme, and the 
staffs trained in military duties. Thus 
when war came, the great machine that 
he had built up worked smootlily, and 
grew and developed under his guiding 
hand as the fighting fronts expanded. 

Keogh was an organizer and admini- 
strator of the first rank. He had the gift 
of quick decision, and a firm grip of essen- 
tials. For all his resolute enthusiasm, he 
was unfailingly courteous and considerate, 
and never forgot the good work of others. 
His conspicuous sciA’iccs won him many 
distinctions: he was appointed C.B. in 
1900, K.C.B. in 1900, G.C.B. in 1917, 
G.C.V.O. and C.H. in 1918. He received 
honorary degrees from the rmiversitics of 
Dublin, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, I^ccds, and 
Oxford. He was elected F.R.C.P. in 1014 
and honorary F.R.C.S. (England, , Edin- 
burgh, and Ireland). He was honorary 
physician to the king from 1007 to 1010. 
In 1922 he was awarded the gold medal of 
the Institute of Mining and Metallurgj'. 

Keogh was twice married: first, in 1880 
to Elizabeth (died 1887), daughter of 
George Williams, M.D., of the Indian 
Medical Scia’ice,andhnd one son ; secondly, 
in 1888 to Camilla Porterfield (died 1048), 
daughter of Captain William Hamilton 
Sheriff Hart, of the 105th Regiment, and 
had two daughters. He died in London 
80 July 1930. 

A portrait of Keogh b^' Arthur Hacker 
hangs in the Roj-al Army Medical College, 
Ixjndon. 

[The Times, 81 July 193(1; British Medical 
Journal, 1030, vol. ii, p. 817 (portrait) ; Lancet, 
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1936, vol. ii, pp. 349 and 464; Journal of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, vol. Ixvii, 1036 ; 
private information.] W. P. MacAbthot. 

lOERR, PHILIP HENRY, eleventh 
RIarquess of Lothian (1882-1940), jour- 
nalist and statesman, was born in London 
18 April 1882, the elder son of Major- 
General Lord Ralph Drury Kerr, by his 
wife. Lady Anne, sixth daughter of Henry 
GranviDe Fitzalan-Howard, fourteenth 
Duke of Norfolk [q.v.]. He was nephew 
of Schomberg Henry Kerr, ninth Marquess 
of Lothian, and of Lord Walter Talbot 
Kerr [qq.v.]. He was educated at the 
Oratory School (then at Edgbaston), and 
New College, Oxford. After having been 
awarded a first class in modern history in 
1904, he went to South Africa as private 
secretary to Sir Arthur Lawley (later sixth 
Lord Wenlock), then lieutenant-governor 
of the Transvaal, and soon afterwards 
became the youngest of that band of pro- 
mising young men whom Alfred, Lord 
hElner [q.v.] gathered about him after the 
South African war. 

As assistant secretary of the Inter- 
colonial Council of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony and of the Railway 
Committee of the Central South African 
Railways (1903-1908), Kerr, working 
imder Mr. R. H. (later Lord) Brand, drew 
up a report on railway rates which showed 
clearly that unless the South African 
colonies united, they must drift back into 
internecine quarrels, and tliis earned liim 
his appointment in 1907 as secretary of 
the Ikansvaal Indigency Commission. Its 
Report, ‘a milestone in the study of the 
colour question’, found that the ‘colour 
bar’ created in South Africa, as in thei 
United States of America, a class of poor i 
whites, which represented a most serious 
problem, and brought into prominence the ! 
fundamental problems of the relations be- 
tween the white and black races. A year 
later, one of his main bents appeared after 
his appointment as editor of The State, a 
montlily review founded by his colleagues 
and friends for the piupose of promoting 
union between the South African colonies. 
In this capacity he played an effective 
part in the campaign for federation. After 
he and others of his friends had returned 
to England on the coming into force of the 
Union constitution in 1909, they founded 
together in 1910 the Round Table, ^ a 
quarterly magazine .which had as its aim 
the organic union of the British Common- 
wealth, and Kerr was appointed its first 
editor. In that periodical, while purv'cying 


sane information to its readers about im- 
perial and American affairs, he did not fail 
to give serious warnings of the German 
danger which was impressed upon him by 
I the writings of German professors no less 
ithan by the utterances of the military 
caste. 

This work was interrupted in December 
1916 by the call to Kerr from Lloyd 
George to become his private secretary, 
and the next five were the most contro- 
versial years of his life. He was more 
responsible than any one else for the docu- 
ment with regard to the German nation 
which forms a preface to the Treaty of 
Versailles. In The Truth about the Peace 
Treaties (1938) Lloyd George acknowledges 
the ‘priceless help’ given by Kerr to the 
prime minister, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the part played by Kerr in 
dealing with the Dominions, Lidia, and 
the United States. As an illustration of 
Kerr’s literary gifts he singles out the 
reply sent by the Allies to Broekdorff- 
Rantzau’s challenge of Germany’s respon- 
sibility for the war, which was drafted by 
Kerr and won the admiration of both 
President WUson and Clemenceau. He 
acknowledges also the help which Kerr 
gave in the matter of the Russian civil 
war which led the critics of the prime 
minister to use strong language about 
Kerr’s influence ; but he denies that Kerr 
was pro-Bolshevist. ‘It was Kerr’s acti- 
vities, acting on my instructions, that gave 
rise to the legend that the Foreign Office 
had been transferred to “the garden 
suburb at 10 Downing Street”’ (a tem- 
porary structure in the garden), but Lloyd 
George adds, ‘ I could not have kept fully 
in touch with events abroad without Mr. 
Kerr’s inteUigent and informed vigilance.’ 

In 1921 Kerr resigned his secretaryship 
and in 1922 gave up his directorsWp of 
United Newspapers (1918) which he had 
held for a year. He devoted his leisure to 
writing on imperial politics, and one fruit 
of it was his publication in conjunction 
with Jlr. Lionel Curtis of The Prevention 
of War (1923), based on the lessons of 
American history from the covenant of 
Massachusetts Bay made by the Pilgrim 
Fathers on landing in New England to the 
achievement of federation. On this theme 
he was to speak frequently when ambas- 
sador to the United States of America. 

In 1925 Kerr accepted the post of 
secrctarj’^ to the Rhodes trustees. The 
work was entirely congenial to him. By 
giving him opportunity for travel all over 
the world, it deepened his acquaintance 
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with the Dominions and the United States, 
and prepared him even further for the 
final climax of his career. To his ima^a- 
tion was due the short-lived experiment of 
the Rhodes travelling fellowsliips wliich, 
while they lasted, were of immense value 
to the fellows and tutors of Oxford col- 
leges, by gi\dng them personal acquain- 
tance ■'vitli overseas territories and prob- 
lems wliich they could not othenvise have 
gained. How liigh a value Kerr attached 
to this position is shown by his retention 
of the post in spite of the ministerial duties 
which fell upon liim in the financial crisis 
of 1031. 

In August of tliat year Lord Lothian 
•(as Kerr had become on the death of 
his cousin in 1930) joined the all-party 
Cabinet of Ramsay MacDonald [q.v.] as a 
representative of the liberal party, and 
received the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In November he became | 
under-secretary of state for India and, as i 
chairman of the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee (1932), he went to India toreporton 
the question of electoral francliise. He pre- 
pared a verj' valuable Report and, charac- 
teristically, created friendly associations 
between the India Ofilce and Indians in 
India. However, wth the re-emergence 
after the Ottawa Conference of the issue 
of free trade, he, as a convinced free 
trader, reluctantly left the administration 
at the end of September 1932. 

It was not, however, until his appoint- 
ment as ambassador to the United States 
in 1939 that Lothian revealed to the public 
of both countries his persuasive powers, 
his statesmanlike qualities, and liis breadth 
of \'ision. A series of speeches delivered 
by him to American audiences after July 
1939 placed him in general esteem in the 
very forefront of public men. At a fare- 
well dinner given to him in London by the 
Pilgrims of Great Britain, he emphasized 
the difficulties and complexities of Anglo- 
American relations in spite of the undcr- 
Ij'ing unity, and avowed it to be his task 
to increase mutual confidence by making 
the British outlook better knoa-n to 
Americans. Arriving at his post on the 
eve of the outbreak of war, he gave in 
New York to the Pilgrims of the United 
States on 23 October an address which 
attracted universal attention. After point- 
ing out the dilTcrcnce 1>ctwccn totalitarian 
propaganda and British statements, lie 
entered on an exposition of the origins of 
the war, the principles of British policy, 
and tlic reasons for the absence of uni- 
\-ersal war which had prevailed from 1815 


to 1014. He claimed that the British had 
the right to tell their story, but that they 
felt that having done that it was for the 
Americans and the Americans alone to 
form their own judgement about the 
British and the war. The war was the 
outcome of the mistakes of the past, but 
the \'ictorious democracies of 1919 could 
at any rate claim that they did apply their 
own principles, whereas Hitler was chal- 
lenging the whole democratic conception 
of international life. If political errors had 
been committed at Versailles, they were 
small in comparison with the freeing of 
nations which that treaty had effected 
and, as a matter of fact, the greatest mis- 
takes at Versailles were not political but 
economic. The principles of British policy 
he declared to be tlie right of all nations 
to autonomous freedom and the clearing 
out of the Gestapo from among them, 
without which there could be no lasting 
peace, and the establishment of some 
security against constantly renewed wars 
t of aggression. At the same time he asked 
what were American aims, adding tliat 
Americans must think out the question for 
themselves and that it was inconceivable 
to him that the United States had no con- 
tribution of its ONvn to make to the solu- 
tion of the greatest problem ever presented 
to the genius of manldnd. Then he turned 
to the century' of peace in the nineteenth 
century, and attributed it to four factors; 
first, to the combination of the Monroe 
doctrine (suggested by Canning), 'with the 
power of the British navy whicli had pre- 
vented any attack from any European or 
Asiatic power ; secondly, to a stable inter- 
national currency based on gold ; thirdly, 
to free trade and at ■rvorst lore tariffs; 
fourthly, to free immigration into the New 
World. Prom these factors had spning an 
unexampled expansion of human freedom 
and prosperity. He ended by agreeing 
that disarmament on a large scale was 
essential, but he added that 'peace comes 
from there being ovcravhclming power be- 
hind law’. The next day he added, at the 
Herald Tribune forum, hLs belief that pro- 
gress to peace had come bj’ stages in 
human history ; from the Greek city state, 
from the Roman conception of a single law 
tliroughout the Empire, from the English 
rcprcsent.alivc system, and from the 
federation of the United Slates, nil of 
which would lc,ad eventually to a universal 
federation of mankind, a therne which he 
had already propounded in his Burge 
memorial lecture of 1935. 

Tltcsc Ixilicfs Lothian put Ircforc the 
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American public in sixteen speeches and 
a broadcast during the remainder of his 
life. Only once again were they all com- 
bined in a single speech, an address to the 
Chicago Council of Foreign Relations (4 
January 1940), but one or other recurs 
again and again, whether he is warning 
the students at Swarthmore that however 
attractive communism and fascism may 
appear to the young, totalitarianism is not 
the right remedy, or addressing the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, or the 
alumni of Columbia University on the 
occasion of his receiving the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in June 1940. He con- 
tinued to press his beliefs upon the 
American public even when the successive 
blows of the German invasions of Den- 
mark and Norway, Holland and Belgium, 
the fall of France, and the evacuation at 
Dunkirk compelled him to turn to the 
immediate prospect and warn his hearers 
of the strate^c consequences to them- 
selves if the ports and factories of Great 
Britain and France should all pass into 
German hands and the guardianship of 
the waterways leading from Germany to 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean be 
weakened by the transference of the 
British fleet to the western shores of the 
Atlantic, thus compelling the United 
States to guard both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific with a fleet designed for the control 
of only one ocean. Yet, wliile he made no 
secret of the fact that Great Britain 
desperately needed American munitions 
and destroyers, he was ever careful to say 
that the decision what their policy was to 
be was a matter for the Americans them- 
selves and their responsibility. 

In the last address, read for him on the 
day before his death, he came nearer to 
advising them what to do than ever before. 
‘If you back us you won’t be backing a 
quitter. The issue now depends largely on 
what you decide to do. Nobody can share 
that responsibility with you.’ He died at 
Washington, immarried, 12 December 
1940. 

The death of Lothian was felt as a cala- 
mity of the first order, not only in Great 
Britain, where warm tributes were paid 
to him in both Houses of Parliament, but 
also in the United States, where he was 
awarded a state funeral, and his ashes 
were laid in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, to be removed later to Jed- 
bmgh. No British ambassador had ever 
done so much to dissipate the traditional 
suspicion that clouded the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
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and it is no disparagement to his successor 
to say that at the moment it was felt that 
no one could take Lothian’s place. 

In person, Lothian was well above 
medium height, and in youth was exceed- 
ingly handsome. No one, however, was 
less attentive to appearances: his clothes 
were untidy, his habit of running Ms 
fingers through his hair left it generally in 
an admired disorder, nor did he think it 
incongruous for a marquess to attend the 
coronation of Ms sovereign in an Austin 
Seven. AH through Ms life, while he in- 
spired the greatest affection and admira- 
tion in his friends, and while he both 
preached and practised the true Christian 
virtues, he always maintained a certain 
detachment himself. While profoundly 
interested in public affairs, he never 
showed any liking for party politics. His 
mind was both analytical and constructive. 
He had an exceptional measure of sym- 
pathy with new ideas, wMch was both a 
strength and sometimes a weakness. He 
would absorb and accept a new point of 
view, but then come back gradually to a 
sort of dead centre of samty and common 
sense. When at Oxford, new vistas of 
thought were suddenly opened to him, and 
particularly he used to say, when he first 
read the works of Mr. Bernard Shaw, he 
lost and never regained Ms early Roman 
Catholic faith. But the need, so early im- 
planted in him, for some definite faith 
remained compelling upon Mm, and after 
some years of indecision and indeed ill 
health, he became a sincere and convinced 
believer in Christian Science. There were 
not wanting those who said that a more 
orthodox treatment of the ailment from 
which he died would have saved his Life. 
He retained a deep knowledge and love of 
the Bible, traces of wMch are clearly 
apparent in the speeches wMch he de- 
livered in America. His character was 
therefore complex, a mixture of critical 
faculty and realism on the one side and, 
so to speak, in another compartment a 
deep and strong faith. He gave Mmself 
generously to aU good causes. In Ms -will 
he left Newbattle Abbey to Edinburgh for 
educational purposes and liis magnificent 
Elizabethan house in Norfolk, Blickling 
Hall, to the National Trust. 

LotMan, who was appointed C.H. in 
1920 and was sworn of the Privy CotmeU 
in 1939, was designated K.T. in 1940 in 
recognition of his services, but owing to 
his absence from the coimtty he never was 
knighted and invested with the insignia. 
In addition to Ms honorary degree at 
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Columbia Univcrsitj', he had already re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Edinburgh Universitj' in 1030 and that of 
D.C.L. from Oxford University in 1939. 
In 1930 he was elected an honorarj’ fellow 
of his college. He was succeeded as twelfth 
marquess by liis cousin, Peter Francis 
Walter Kerr (born 1922), his jmunger 
brother, David Anselm Kerr, having hcen 
killed in action in 1014'. 

Tliere is a posthumous portrait of 
Lotliian by James Gunn at Rhodes 
House, Oxford, and a plaster death-mask 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

{The American Speeches of Lord Lothian, 
edited by Lionel Curtis, with a prefaee by 
Lord Halifax and a memoir by Sir Edward 
Grigg (later Lord Altrincham), 1941 ; Lord 
Templcwood, Ambassador on Special Mission, 
1940 : The Times, 13 and 17 December 1940 ; 
David Lloyd George, The Truth about the 
Peace Treaties, vol. i, pp. 203-205, 1938; 
private information ; personal knowledge,] 

Brand. 

IvETTLE, EDGAR HARTLEY (1882- 
1930), pathologist, was born in London 
20 April 1882, the son of Edgar Kettle, by 
his wife, Mary Austin, daughter of Edward 
Hartley, of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 
He was educated at Skipton Grammar 
School, of wluch his uncle, Edward Tom- 
son Hartlej', was headmaster. At the age 
of sixteen he underwent an operation on 
the Icnee, and it was during his stay in 
St. Maiy’s Hospital as a patient that he 
decided to take up a medical career. Re- 
turning to St. Marjf’s in 1902, with an 
entrance scholarship, he became attracted 
to the study of pathology and before 
graduating M.B., B.S. (London) in 1907, 
was given the post of demonstrator in that 
subject. As a senior student he acted as 
temporary house-surgeon at the French 
Hospital. Here he formed a close friend- 
ship with Dr. James Alexander Murray, 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
and acquired an enduring intcre.st in can- 
cer research. In 1908 he was invited to 
work in the new laboratories of the Cancer 
Hospital, Fulham, and there he remained 
until 1912, when he returned to St. Mary’s 
as first assistant pathologist. In 1910 he 
obtained the M.D. degree and during part 
of 1011 he worked under Ludwig Aschoff 
at Freiburg. 

At St. Marj'’s Hospital Kettle became 
sucecssiycly assistant lecturer, joint patho- 
logist with (Sir) Bernard Si)ilsburj', patho- 
logist and lecturer in pathologj- (1018), 
and ultimately director of the Institute of 
Pathologj' and Medical Rcscarcli, On the 


outbreak of war in 1914 he u-as unable to 
join the Royal Army Medical Corps be- 
cause of Ids stiff knee. In addition to his 
pathological work he taught .students, 
shared the work of Ids clinical colleagues, 
and even acted for a time as resident 
obstetric ofilcer. In lOlG he also became 
director of pathology to the Third London 
General Hospital at Wandsworth. In 1924 
he left London for Cardiff to become the 
first whole-time professor of pathologj' 
and bacteriology in the Welsh National 
School of Medicine, and in 1927, on the 
retirement of Sir F. AV. Andrewes [q.v.], 
he was chosen to succeed him in the chair 
of pathology at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. At this turning-point in his career 
the sudden perforation of a gastric ulcer 
placed his life in peril, but lie fought his 
way back to health and was able to take 
up his new duties in the early summer of 
1928. His years at St. Bartholomew’s 
were the happiest of his life, but in 1934 
he felt bound to accept a call to the newly 
instituted chair of pathology at the British 
Postgraduate Medical School at Hammer- 
smith, a post for wldch he was particularly 
qualified by experience, standing, and per- 
sonality. In 1935, when in the midst of 
enthusiastic planning of the new depart- 
ment, a serious recurrence of his old gastric 
trouble necessitated a radical operation. 
After a long and anxious convalescence, 
during which he showed indonritablc 
courage, he was able to return to work for 
a short time, but he died at his home in 
London 1 December 1930. 

Kettle’s early publications were con- 
cerned with cxjicrimcntal rheumatism, 
cancer, splenomegaly, infection, and im- 
munity. IDslopathology was his special 
province and he devoted much attention 
to malignant disease. His classical mono- 
graph on The Pathology of Tinnoiirs (1910), 
illustrated by his o^vn drawings, rcachejl 
a second edition in 1925, and a third edi- 
tion, edited by Professor AV. G. Barnard 
and Dr. A. H. T. Robb-Smith, was pub- 
lished in 1945. In 1919 he was the first 
to describe in detail the actual lesions of 
gas gangrene. His outstanding contribu- 
tion to medicine was the scries of papers 
on silicosis and its association with pul- 
monary tuberculosis, published between 
1922 and 1934. Kettle and his collabora- 
tor, Professor AA’. E. Gyc, showed that the 
injurious qualities of silica depended on its 
solubility in the tis.sucs and not, ns had 
been generally assumed, on its great hard- 
ness and insolubility. Keltic’s later in- 
vestigations covered the whole problem of 
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the relation of dust to infeetion. In col- 
laboration -with Dr. Reginald Hilton he 
devised a method of rapidly determining 
whether or not any given dust was capable 
of producing serious lung disease. 

Kettle was a member of the Medical 
Research CotmcU’s committees on indus- 
trial solvents, industrial pulmonary dis- 
ease, and radiologj% and represented the 
coimcil at the international conference on 
silicosis held at Johannesburg in 1930. At 
the invitation of the International Labour 
Office he attended the meetings of the 
international committee on pneumoconio- 
sis at Geneva two months before his death. 
He was consulting pathologist to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and to Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Hospital, MUlbank, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, and 
treasurer (1928) of the Pathological Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. He was 
president of the pathological sections of 
the British Medical Association (1928) and 
of the Royal Society of Medicine (1930- 
1932). As one of four representatives 
nominated by the British universities he 
gave evidence before a committee of the 
House of Lords on the 'Osteopaths bill’. 
He was elected F.R.C.P. (1931) and F.R.S. 
(1930). 

Kettle’s mastery of and enthusiasm for 
his subject and his gift of friendship won 
and retained the confidence and affection 
of all who worked with or under liim. A 
Kettle memorial leeturersliip, to be held 
in rotation at the four medical schools 
with wliich he was associated, was founded 
by colleagues and pupils in 1938. 

Kettle married in 1918 Marguerite 
Henrietta Pam, M.D. (died 1939), daugh- 
ter of Leopold Pam, who was for many 
years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Lancet. They had no cliildren. 

[The Times, 2 and 4 December 193G ; Obi- 
tuary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. C, January 1938 (portrait) ; Journal of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, March 1937 
(bibliography and portrait); British Medical 
Journal, 1930, vol. ii, p. 1230 (portrait); 
Lancet, 1930, vol. ii, p. 1427 (portrait); St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, 1937 (biblio- 
graphy and portrait) ; St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Journal, January 1937 ; St. Mary's 
Hospital Gazette, vol. xliv, 1930-1937.] 

W. J. Bishop. 

laLBRACIOSN, first Bahon (1847- 
1932), civil sert'ant. [See Godley, (John) 
Ahthub.] 

lONG, Sm (FREDERIC) TRUBY 
(1858-1938), pioneer of the science known 
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as mothercraft, was bom at New Ply- 
mouth, New Zealand, 1 April 1858, the 
third son of Thomas ICing, of New Ply- 
mouth, a manager of the Bank of New 
Zealand, by his wife, Mary Chilman. He 
was educated at New Plymouth, and went 
to Edinburgh University, where he was 
awarded the Ettles scholarsliip and gradu- 
ated M.B., C.M. in 1886. After practising 
for a number of years in New Zealand, he 
founded in 1907 the Royal New Zealand 
Society for the Health of Women and 
Children, known as the Plunket Society. 
From 1921 to 1927 he was the director of 
child welfare in the Dominion. 

In 1918, immediately after the end of 
the war. King established in London the 
Plunket Society Training Centre, ha\'ing 
been sent over to England by the New 
Zealand government for that purpose. His 
mothercraft centres have since been imi- 
tated in every English-speaking country, 
as well as in various foreign countries, 
such as Russia, Poland, Palestine, and 
China, where his -^vritings are read and 
their teacliing is followed. His books, 

\ Feeding and Care of Baby (1913) and The 
Expectant Mother and Baby's First Month 
(1924), were for a long time the only 
authentic works on the subject, but some 
I years before his death liis daughter. Miss 
RIary Tmby IHng, brought out a revised 
edition of his teachings with additional 
matter under the title of Mothercraft 
(1934). There are thousands of men and 
women in various countries who owe their 
healthy bodies, or even their lives, to the 
principles laid dowi by IQng. 

The follo'wing impressive figures have 
been given of the results of ICing’s philan- 
tliropic labours. In New Zealand in 1905 
the annual mortality of infants under 
twelve months old was 8 per cent. By 
1912 it had fallen to 5-1 per cent., and in 
1934 to 3-16 per cent. In Dunedin, where 
the work originated, it was as low as 2-1 
per cent. Thanks mainly to Kang and the 
adoption of lus methods during the same 
period of about thirW years, the rate of 
infant mortahty has fallen in a marked 
manner. At the time of his death, the New 
Zealand rate was still very much lou’er 
than it was in Great Britain and the 
United States of America. 

It was said of lUng after his death that 
he combined infinite patience and accurate 
observation with flashes of imagination, 
but that the essence of his teacliing was 
based upon respect for the laws of nature, 
and the rules of common sense. No com- 
pliment could have pleased Iiim better 
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than this. As a pioneer Avorlcer in welfare, 
he always declared that he regarded it as 
his greatest reward that so much of what 
he advocated so vigorously was accepted 
so generally as to become a commonplace. 
His admirers may well go farther and say 
that, however ordinary his work may ap- 
pear, Ills infectious enthusiasm overcame 
many seemingly insuperable obstacles and 
produced benefits to humanity as valuable 
as those wliich flowed from the labours of 
Lister or Pasteur. 

Ejng was appointed C.M.G. in 1917, and 
knigbted in 1925. In 1887 he married 
Isabella Cockbum (died 1927), daughter 
of Adam Millar, of Edinburgh, and had 
one daughter. He spent his last years in 
a small bungalow in the grounds of one of 
his mothcrcraft homes. His favourite 
recreation was gardening, and his love of 
flowers intense. He had much skill in 
growing them, especially rhododendrons. 
He died at iVeUington, New Zealand, 
9 February 1938. 

[The Times, 10, 12, 14, and 17 February 
1938 ; information from the Office of the High 
Commissioner of New Zealand.] 

Anruun CoennANE. 

lOPLING, (JOSEPH) RXJDYARD 
(18G3-193C), author, came of farming 
stock in Yorkshire. His father, John 
Lockwood Kipling (1837-1911), the eldest 
son of Joseph Ivipling, a methodist minis- 
ter, worked as a potter in Staffordshire, 
studied at South Kensington, and was for 
some time employed as a designer at 
Burslem. He married Alice (1837-1910), 
daughter of George Browne Macdonald, 
a Wesleyan minister, of Wolverhampton. 
Tlic Macdonalds were Highlanders who 
had migrated to Fermanagh after the 
‘Forty-Five’. Alice’s grandfather, James 
Macdonald, who had become a preacher 
on the invitation of Jolm Wesley himself, 
came to England in 1795. There his son 
was bom. George Browne Macdonald had 
a large family, including four daughters 
tyho married and had children : Alice Kip- 
ling, Gcorgiana, wife of Sir Edward Bume- 
Joncs [q.v.], Agnes, wife of Sir Edward 
Pojntcr [q.v.], and Louisa, wife of Alfred 
Baldwin and mother of Earl Baldwin of 
Bewdley. 

John Kipling married (JIarch 18R5) on 
the strengtlt of his appointment as arclu- 
tcctural .sculptor in the Bombay School 
of Art. Tlie older of their two cliildren 
(a daughter followed three years later) was 
bom in Bombay 30 December 1805, and 
nnmc<l Josepli after his grandfather; liLs 


second name was chosen by his godmother 
Louisa Macdonald, to commemorate the 
place where his parents had first met, 
Rudyard Lake in Staffordsliire. In 1871 
liis doctors advised that the boy should be 
sent home. He passed some years -aith 
a disagreeable and pious family at South- 
sea: but Christmas holidaj's were happily 
spent wth the Bume-Jones family at The 
Grange, Fulham, and they knew nothing 
of the beatings and humiliations recorded 
in ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’. He remem- 
bered 'William Morris seated on a rocking- 
horse telling the cliildren the story of 
Burnt Njal. In 1877 Mrs. Ivipling came 
home, carried the boy away from South- 
sea, and in 1878 entered him at the United 
Services College, Westward Hoi In the 
latter year liis father, now principal of 
the Mayo School of Art and curator of the 
museum at Lahore, spent some months 
on furlough in England, and took Bud- 
yard to the Paris Exliibition. Tliis visit 
was the begiiming of a devotion to France 
which grew stronger to the end. 

Kipling as a schoolboy showed no out- 
standing qualities except a passion for 
reading, to which Cormcll Price, the head- 
master, ministered wisely and generously, 
i At Westward Ho! and in his holidays ho 
began to build that knowledge of English 
literature which reveals itself so abun- 
dantly, by reference or allusion, through- 
out his work. The Bible, the Elizabctlian 
translators, the poets indiscriminately, 
Defoe and the rtorj’-lcllcrs, small and 
great: he drew bis vocabulary from them 
all. He had, too, for a schoolboy, an 
unusually -wide knowledge of French 
literature, and he made some slight pro- 
gress in Russian, with a view, it may bo 
suspected, to scr\dcc some day on the 
Afghan frontier: it is not to be forgotten 
that these susceptible years were also the 
years of the Russo-Turkish war, of Indian 
troops at Malta, and the great Jingo song. 
Out of his friendships and the incidents of 
school life he was afterwards to weave the 
adventures of Slallcy and Co. (1800). Tlicrc 
has been much idle disputation over the 
verisimilitude of Kipling’s school stories. 
The trutli seems to be that, like Scott and 
Dickens, he at all ages possessed, and 
heartily enjoyed, the gift of transmuting 
the commonplace into drama or fairy tale. 
Add the exuberant sense of fun, which 
appears in ‘Bnigglcsmith’ (1893) and ‘My 
Sunday at Home’ (3895), and no further 
analysis or explanation seems necessary. 

Kipling’s cxtiaortlinary powers of re- 
ception and recollection made him in fact 
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a reporter of genius: and it was as a 
reporter that he became known when he 
returned to India in 1882 and joined the 
staff of the Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette: he was also associated with the 
Allahabad Pioneer. Here he was once 
more trader the eye of his father, to whose 
standards of fine craftsmanship Rudyard 
loyally and enthusiastically adhered; to 
see everything with his own eyes; to 
experiment endlessly with ‘the weight, 
colour, perfume, and attributes of words 
in relation to other words’; and to set 
down the results with the utmost precision 
of epithet and phrase. The vast and many- 
coloured pageant of India was his field, 
and, dominant over aU, was the imperial 
race, ‘picked men at their definite work’ 
of doing justice and upholding the law, 
and, in the doing, misunderstood and 
sometimes reviled by the great, ignorant, 
liberal public in England. From his father 
he had the gift of mixing with aU sorts 
and conditions : from his mother a vitality 
and imagination which led a viceroy to 
say ‘Dullness and Mrs. Kipling cannot 
exist in the same room.’ And these two 
were, and remained, his public. 

Very soon, verses, mostly satiric with 
a secret meaning for the initiated, sketches, 
and stories began to be quoted and talked 
about, not always with approval, wherever 
English officials and their families met in 1 
In£a. There had been such things before 
but never of this vivid quality and wide 
range. Theyreached England: Sir WiUiam 
Hunter [q.v.], who knew both books and 
India, wrote in the Academy of a new star 
rising in the East; and by 1888, when the 
writer was only twenty-two, the literary 
world was askhig ‘Who is Rudyard Kip- 
ling ? ’ The boolcs which created this early 
fame were Departmental Ditties (1888), 
Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, 
The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and 
White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom 
Rickshaw, Wee Willie Winkie (all 1888), 
containing altogether over seventy stories. 
The next volume. The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd (1890), had for introduction a bio- 
grapliical sketch by Andrew Lang [q.v.], 
then at the height of liis authority as a 
critic. No ^vriter since Dickens had been 
exposed to so sudden a blaze of celebrity. 
But IQpling was unspoiled by praise, un- 
disturbed by criticism. He was now and 
always his o'wn taskmaster. He would 
declaim a paragraph or chant a poem (he 
had no ear and an unmusical voice) until 
he was satisfied that every plunse and 
cadence was doing its duty. ‘ A word ’, be 
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said, ‘should faU in its place like a beU in 
a fuU chime.’ In the rising art of the short 
story England had found a master to rival 
Guy de Maupassant, and few things gave 
him more pleasure than to learn that a 
French critic had detected the phrase 
‘burdensome geniality’ round which a 
whole story (‘A Wayside Comedy’, 1888) 
had been written. Some day Ms trans- 
lators, headed by Andre Chevrillon, were 
to make him almost as popular in Prance 
as in England. 

Late in 1889 Kipling left India for along 
journey in Japan and the United States 
of America, and, with £300 to Ms credit, 
settled in London, in rooms in Villiers 
Street by Charing Cross. The critical 
journals, especially the National Observer, 
made much of him and he was soon taken 
into the circle of W. E. Henley, Thomas 
Hardy, (Sir) Edmund Gosse, (Sir) Walter 
Besant, to whose novel. All in a Garden 
Fair, he owned a debt in craftsmansMp, 
George Saintsbury [qq.v.], and Andrew 
Lang. R. L. Stevenson, whom he greatly 
admired, was at VaUima, and alUiough 
they corresponded, they never met. But 
Edpling made it a matter of principle to 
jora no literary coterie, and never, directly 
or by implication, to criticize another 
craftsman’s work. In London also, Kip- 
ling made the acquaintance of Wolcott 
Balestier (son of Henry Wolcott Balestier, 
of Rochester, New York), an American 
journalist of PYench origin, with whom he 
wrote The Naidahka (1892), and Ms sister 
Carolme Starr, whom he married. Mean- 
while he had published Ms one novel The 
Light that Failed (1891), visited America 
again, and made Ms first journey to the 
CSpe: thence on to Australia and New 
Zealand; back, with ‘General’ William 
Booth [q.v.], to Colombo, visiting Lahore 
for the last time. Indefatigable traveller 
and observer as he was, he never saw the 
world again as he had seen India, with 
the eyes first of childhood and then of 
early manhood. 

Immediately after their marriage in 
January 1892 the Kiplings started for 
America, on a journey round the world: 
a project brought to an uncomfortable 
stop by the failure of a bank in Yoko- 
hama. Returning eastward by Canada, 
they settled on the Balestier property at 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Here they lived 
for four years. IQpling did not like his 
neighbours, nor did they like him : Ms im- 
pressions of American society gave edge 
to the Jungle Book story of the Ban- 
darlog. In the end a miscMevous feud. 
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provoked by a trifle and culminating in a 
lawsuit, so worked on his horror of pub- 
lieity, and his dislike of interference, as to 
send him, sooner than he had intended, 
back to England. He had finished his best 
volume of stories, i\I«ny Inventions (1893), 
written the two Jungle Books (1894 and 
1895), and drafted Captains Courageous 
(published 1897). 

Kipling’s fame was reaching its liighest 
point — the fame, first, of a great story- 
teller and ballad-singer : then of a master of 
comedy and sentiment. True pathos came 
later with the death of his eldest child, 
Josephine, for whom the Just So Stories 
for Lillie Children (1002) were to have been 
written: he himself ranked them highest 
among his stories, the ‘Recessional’ (1807) 
among his poems. The choice is signi- 
ficant: the family and the Empire were 
the poles about wliich liis genius turned: 
and between Barrack-Itoom Ballads (1802) 
and The Seven Seas (1890) ICipling had 
become the exponent of a political creed, 
a national pliilosophy, an imperial ethic. 
The note had been loudly struck in ‘The 
English Flag’ (1891) which the aged 
Tennyson approved, and The Seven Seas 
might be read as an overture to the cele- 
brations of the year of jubilee. And 
although well sustained by A Fleet in 
Being (1898), the masterpiece of his craft 
as journalist and special correspondent, 
Kim (1901), PueJe of Book's Hill (1900), 
and Bcivards and Fairies (1010), his popu- 
larity was never again so universal as it 
had been before the South African war. 

In 1898-1800 the family — Josepliine, 
Elsie, and John — were in New York visit- 
ing Mrs. Balcsticr. There Kipling fell 
dangerously ill of pneumonia; Josepliine 
died, and alarm and sympathy were felt 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
He was a national figure, and his death 
would have been felt as a national cala- 
mity. But those who had stood aloof from 
the somewhat feverish exaltation of those 
years were not slow to remark a vein of 
brutality, of something at once noisy and 
showy, in his art; a love of violence and 
domination, an ‘effete Pliilislinism’ notin 
keeping with the new age of pacific demo- 
emey and government directed not by 
inherited experience but by liberal prin- 
ciples. The anti-imperial reaction, stimu- 
lated by the mismanagement of the South 
African war, was gathering strength, and 
the young intellectuals on Uiat side were 
waiting, wiUi parody, caricature, or sober 
protest, to put the great imperialist down. 

Never much nffcctcd by criticism of his 


work, Bapling went on wTiting and travel- 
ling. He made his second journey to the 
Cape in 1898 and from 1900 to 1908 the 
family went there everj"^ year, leaving 
England in December and returning in 
April or May. Then the venue was changed 
to Switzerland: ivintcr sports at Engcl- 
berg, followed by a trip to France or Italy, 
and a return to England for John Kipling’s 
Easter holidays. In 1902 the IHplings had 
bought Bateman’s, at Bunvash, in Sussex: 
and here for the first time he struck roots 
in the English soil which he worshipped. 
Here Puck was begun in the autumn of 
1904, and, with Rewards and Fairies and 
A School History of England (1911), may be 
taken as ‘ a sort of balance to, as well as a 
seal upon, some aspects of my “Imperial- 
istic” output in the past’. These volumes 
contain some of his most durable poctrj', 
besides the much quoted ‘The Glory of 
the Garden’, and the last of his famous 
ballads, the verses called ‘If, written with 
Dr. Jameson in mind, which ‘snowballed 
themselves’, as he ruefully aclcnowlcdged, 
and were translated into twenty-seven lan- 
guages. 

In 1907 ICipling was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. He had refused the 
laurcateship when in 1895, after long 
delay. Lord Salisbury decided to fill the 
post vacant since the death of Tennyson 
and, on Balfour’s urgent recommendation, 
offered it to ICipling. He felt, then and 
always, that he could do better work and 
be of more use to the country if he were 
free to wTitc as he chose. Anticipating this 
reply, Asquith did not invite him to accept 
the olficc when next it fell vacant in 1013. 
In 1910 Robert Bridges suggested that the 
Order of Merit could not be more suitably 
bestowed: ‘Kipling is the greatest living 
literary genius that we have: and it is 
generally thought that he has been passed 
over on account of his politics.’ Five years 
later the proposal was renewed and tlic 
names of Kipling and Sir J. M. Barrie 
[q.v.] were discussed between the King 
and Lloyd George. The offer was made 
but Kipling prayed that he might be 
excused. To his great distress, the stori’ 
became public. Finally, in 1924 the offer 
was made for the third time, and declined 
on the same grounds, that whatever he 
did or might do for the King or Empire 
in the troublesome limes ahead would bo 
most serviceably done without acknow- 
ledgement in the public cj'c. 

From about his forlicUi year onward 
more and more of Kipling’s cnergj' was 
given to imperial concerns. Tlic menace 
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of Germany grew ever nearer and more 
formidable: and he was equally ready to 
take arms for eonscription or against 
women’s suffrage, against democracy, or 
for the rights of Ulster. These vehement 
preoccupations, grounded upon an intense 
faith in discipline, and self-discipline, and 
recalling, in substance and expression, the 
vaticinations of Carlyle and of Tennyson 
in his later years, coincided with a new 
and, to the general pnblie, a by no means 
attractive development of his literary 
manner. Of Rewards and Fairies he said 
that he ‘ loaded the book up with allegories 
and allusions This tendency to a cryptic, 
over-mannerized stjde of -syriting grew on 
him with the years and produced ‘the 
IQpling whom nobody reads’, the Kipling 
of A Diversity of Creatures (1917), Debits 
and Credits (1920), and Limits and Re- 
newals (1932). He had made a rule for 
himself: ‘Never follow up a success: when 
you have found what you can do, do some- 
thing you can’t.’ But after forty-five, he 
was no longer in the full enjoyment of 
health, or of his old creative power, and 
the genius which might have told, what 
he once aspired to tell, ‘the saga of the 
Anglo-Saxons’, was deflected to a range 
of business which to his eye was of vastly 
greater importance: to warn, to e.xliort, to 
preach; some said to scold his country- 
men. His style, drawing less and less on 
observation, and more and more on the 
notebook, had lost its magnetism for a 
generation which knew the formula: his 
political faith, authoritarian, hierarchic, 
feudal, embarrassed some as much as it 
exasperated others. Certain Irish members 
demanded his prosecution : one lib eral organ 
described him as a ‘vindictive maniac’. 

From his fiftieth year rmtil his death, 
moreover, Kipling suffered constant and 
often acute pain, accompanied by haemor- 
rhage and sickness, from a duodenal ulcer, 
only diagnosed by a French surgeon in 
1933. No treatment (and a score of doctors 
were consulted) gave him more than pass- 
ing relief. It is against this background 
of wretchedness and bodily distress that 
the work of his last twenty yeare must be 
viewed. In order to keep the pain at bay, 
he drove his mind harder and harder: 
going always deeper, his handling always 
more tense, his style more abrupt. From 
allusive he became obscure, from obscure 
at times rniinteUigible. 

The long-foreseen war of Ibllr-lfilS gave 
Kipling a field of action not imwelcome. 
He poured out letters, verses, and speeches. 
He wrote of minesweepers and submarines : 
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of the training of the New Armies: he 
busied himself with the history of his son’s 
regiment, the Irish Guards (published as 
The Irish Guards in the Great War, 2 vols., 
1923). Above all he wrote of France, of 
France at war, when aU were on his side: 
of France after the war, when England 
was not so whole-hearted; and his pas- 
sionate antagonism to Germany, at a time 
when French policy was to most English- 
men a mystifjdng exasperation, and 
Germany a harmless and beaten enemy, 
involved him once more in a cloud of 
angry detraction. 

Compensating honours came to Ivipling 
from many quarters: most valued of all 
were the doctorates conferred upon him 
by the universities of Paris and Strasburg 
in 1921. In November 1922 he was elected 
lord rector of St. Andrews University, 
among the honorary graduates at his in- 
stallation in the following October being 
his cousin Stanley (later Earl) Baldwin, 
then prime minister. In 1926 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of Literature, which only Scott, 
Meredith, and Hardy had received before 
him. He was elected an honorary fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1932, 
received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of McGill (1899), Durham and 
Oxford (1907), Cambridge (1908), Edin- 
burgh (1920), and Athens (1924). fri 1918, 
at the invitation of M. D. Caclamanos, he 
translated the Greek national anthem into 
English, and the version appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph on 17 October 1918. In 
return the Greek government presented 
him -svith an original gold staler of Alex- 
ander the Great in mint condition. In 
1933 he was made a foreign associate of 
the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. Twice only did he consent to 
broadcast — a short speech delivered at a 
luncheon given by the Royal Society of 
Literature to the Canadian Authors Asso- 
ciation on 12 July 1933 (recorded) and his 
last speech to the Royal Society of St. 
George on 6 May 1935. His last completed 
book was Souvenirs of France (1933). An 
unfinished autobiography. Something of 
Myself, was published posthumously in 
1937. He died after an operation in Lon- 
don 18 Januarj' 1936, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His widow survived 
xmtil 1939. She bequeathed Bateman’s to 
tlie National Trust. 

IQpling’s only son was killed in action 
on the western front in 1915. Much of the 
father’s energy was given in the years after 
the war to Uie War Graves Commission: 
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until 1939 the Last Post was sounded at 
the Loos Slemorial by Ivipling’s endow- 
ment. His one surviving child, Elsie, 
married Captain George Bambridge, of 
Wimpole, Cambridgesliirc. 

Kipling, though short, was lithe and 
slim, with beautifully balanced move- 
ments. His most arresting feature was his 
heavy eyebrows, which shot up and down 
with his talk: under them twinkled bright 
blue eyes. Among the numerous portraits 
are; a pencil drawing by Lady Granby 
(Violet, Duchess of Rutland) (1891) at 
Bateman’s; paintings by Jolm Collier 
(1891) in the possession of IMrs. Bambridge 
and (1900) at Bateman’s; a painting by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones (1809) in the 
National Portrait Galleiy, a replica of 
which is in the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta; a painting by William Strang 
(1913) at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and a pencil drawng by the last-named 
artist (1937) in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. A bronze bust by Henry Pegram 
(1009) is at Bateman’s, and another, by 
Ginettc Bingguely-Lcjeune (1030-1937), 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. A 
plaque by Patrick Synge-Hutchinson is in 
the possession of Mrs. Bambridge. There 
are cartoons by ‘ Spy ’ ( Vanity Fair, 7 June 
1804), (Sir) Max Beerbohm {The Poet's 
Corner, 1904), and many others. 

[Rudyard Kipling, Someihins of Myself, 
1037; Andrd Chcvrillon, Three Studies in 
English Literature: Kipling, Galsworthy, and 
Shakespeare (translated from the French by 
F’. Simmonds), 1923; Sir George MacMunn, 
Eudyard Kipling: Craftsman, 1937; Edward 
Shanks, liudyard Kipling, 1940; L. R. Car- 
penter, Iludyard Kipling. A Friendly Profile, 
1042 ; E. W. MartindcII, A Eibliography of the 
Works of Kudyard Kipling, 18S1-1923, 1023; 
P. V. Livingston, A Eibliography of the Works 
of liudyard Kipling, 1027, and Supplement 
(containing lists of portraits, &c.), (Harvard), 
1038; private information; personal know- 
ledge.) G. M. Youxo. 

ICNOX, EDMUNT) ARBUTHNOTT 
(1847—1087), bishop of Manchester, was 
bom at Bangalore, India, 0 December 
1847, the second son of George Knox, by 
his wife, Frances Mary Anne, cider 
daughter of Thomas Forbes Reynolds, 
M.D., of Wallington, Surrey. The eldest ^ 
son was Sir George Edward Knox [q.v.]. 
The father was one of the last chaplains in 
the East India Company's sersdcc; he 
retired in 1853 and became a sccrcta^ of 
the Church Missionary Society in 1857; 
but the connexion with India remained 
a close one throughout Edmund Ivnox’s 


earlier days. His own work, however, lay 
entirelj' in England. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, and bad a distinguished 
career at Oxford, as a scholar of Corpus 
Cliristi College and later as fellow (1808), 
dean (1872), and tutor (1875) of Merton 
College, posts wliicli he held until 1884. 
His great abUity was shosvn by his first 
classes in classieal moderations (1807), 
literae humaniores (1808), and law and 
modem history (1809), and his versatility 
as a scholar by his election to the Boden 
Sanskrit scholarship (1807). But with his 
intellectual powers went great practical 
ability and a strong call to evangelism and 
pastoral work. He was acooimted one of 
the most effective disciplinarians of his 
day as dean of Merton and in his year of 
olTice as proctor, but liis strong sense of 
law and order, both then and later, when 
he had become a diocesan bishop, did not 
in any way conflict with Ins sense of 
spiritual responsibility for tliose with 
whom he had to deal. He was ordained 
deacon in 1870 and priest in 1872. In his 
old age he recalled the days when tlic 
fellows of Merton used to ride out on 
horseback to take the sendees at Wolvcr- 
cote. 

In 1884 ICnox’s real lifcwork began 
when he became rector of ICibworth 
Beauchamp, near Leicester, but his powers 
os an administrator first showed them- 
selves fully when he became vicar of 
Aston, Birmingham, seven years Inter 
(1891). Shortly nftenvards, in 1892, 
occurred the death of his wife, Ellen 
Penelope, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Valpy French, bishop of Lahore [q.v.], 
whom he had married in 1878. She left 
him with a family of four sons and two 
daughters, and in 1895 he married Ethel 
Mary, daughter of Canon Horace Newton, 
vicar of Rcdditch, to whose quiet support 
he owed much both in Birmingham and 
in Manchester. For tavclve years he exer- 
cised a wide influence in Birmingham, 
becoming in 1894 suffragan bi.shop of 
Coventry and archdeacon of Birmingham 
and in 1895 rector of St. Philip’s church, 
Birmingham, afterwards the cathedral. 
There he laid effective foundations for the 
new- diocesan sec of Birmingliam before he 
himself became bishop of jlnnchcstcr in 
1903. 

At Manchester Ivnox became, with 
whole-hearted Lancastrian backing, the 
acknowledged leader of the evangelical 
party. He took a prominent part especi- 
ally in the controversies over the Church 
schools (1900) and the Church of England 
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Assembly (Powers) Act, commonly called 
the Enabling Act (1019), of which he was 
a vigorous critic. But as a diocesan bishop 
his great concern was to foster direct 
pastoral and evangelistic work by his 
clergy, and he was never more effective 
than in the efforts which he made with 
this end in view. Probably his own deep- 
est joy was in the founding of the great 
annual mission to the holiday-makers 
upon the sands at Blackpool. His charges, 
later published as books such as Sacrifice 
or Sacrament (1914) and On What Autho- 
rity? (1922), dealt mainly with the doc- 
trinal statement of the evangelical case. 
But his ability was sho'wn most of aU in 
organization. It was said of him by a 
Manchester layman that he was worth any 
six business men on a committee. Yet 
throughout his career he was always a 
pastor and always found time for personal 
and individual work. 

linox retired in 1921 and spent a long 
old age at the house at Shortlands, Kent, ! 
bought for him by the diocese of Man- 
chester. He was in his ninetieth year when 
he died there 16 January 1937. During 
his retirement his powers as a scholar re- 
asserted themselves. Both his Robert 
Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgoio (1930) and 
The Tractarian Movement, 1833-1845 
(1933) were considerable pieces of his- 
torical research. In 1935, only two years 
before his death, he published his Remi- 
niscences of an Octogenarian, 1847-1934, 
a work wldch in its vigour and liveliness 
casts many illuminating sidelights upon 
nearly a century of the history of the 
Church of England. 

A portrait of Khox, painted by A. T. 
NoweU in 1911, was presented by Mrs. 
Knox to the Old Rectory Club, 90 Deans- 
gate, Manchester, where it now hangs. 

[The Times and Manchester Guardian, 18 
January 1937; E. A. I&iox, Reminiscences of 
an Octogenarian, 1935; private information; 
personal knowledge.] L. W. Grensted. 

KNUTSFORD, second Viscouxt(1855- 
1931), hospital administrator and re- 
former. [See Holland, Sir Sydney 
Geokge.] 

KOTZE, Sir JOHN GILBERT (1849- 
1940), South African judge, bom at 
Leeuwenhof, Cape Town, 5 November 
1849, was a member of a well-known 
family which has lived in South Africa 
since 1691 when Jan Kotze from Amster- 
dam settled there. He was the yormgest 
son of Petrus Johaimes Kotze, who was 


tivice mayor of Cape Town and who lived 
at Leeuwenhof on the slopes of Table 
Mountain, later the olRcial residence of the 
administrator of the Cape Province. His 
mother was Susanna Maria, eldest daughter 
of Johaimes Gysbert Blanckenberg. He 
was educated at the South African College 
(afterwards the vmiversity of Cape Town) 
from 1884 to 1868, and in 1869 he became 
a student at London University and the 
Iimer Temple. He qualified for the LL.B. 
degree in 1872, and in 1874 he was called 
to the bar and returned to South Africa 
where he began to practise as a barrister, 
first in Cape Town and then in Grahams- 
town. In March 1877, when he was only 
twenty-seven, the office of chief justice 
of the South African Republic (Transvaal) 
was offered to him by President Burgers. 
He accepted it, but before he assumed 
duty the Transvaal was annexed by Great 
Britain and on Kotze’s arrival at Pretoria 
the administrator suggested that Kotze 
should take his seat as sole judge of the 
High Court about to be constituted. He 
agreed but resented his right to claim the 
position of chief justice. 

In 1879 the high commissioner for 
South Africa, SirBartle Frere [q.v,], drew 
up a constitution for the Transvaal, based 
upon the principles of cro^vn colony 
government. He submitted it to Kotzl, 
who told him that it was in conflict 
with the annexation proclamation and 
would not be accepted by the Boers. 
The constitution was nevertheless intro- 
duced and aroused widespread dissatis- 
faction. In the same year Kotze drew 
up a minute in which he set out cer- 
tain objections to the appointment of 
an attorney-general who had not been 
admitted as a barrister and signed it in his 
capacity as chief justice ; he sent it to the 
governor, Sir Garnet ‘Wolseley [q.v.], to 
be forwarded to the secretary of state. 
The governor declined to do so on the 
ground that Kotze was not chief justice 
and had no right to sign in that capacity. 
This led to a controversy which the 
governor settled, temporarily at any rate, 
by appointing Jacobus Petrus de Wet as 
chief justice and Kotze as puisne judge. 
Kotze protested and petitioned the Privy 
Council but nothing further was heard of 
the matter because the Boers’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the new constitution led to the 
establislunent by them of their own 
government on 16 December 1880 and to 
the first Anglo-Boer war. After the war 
Kotze was appointed (1881) chief justice 
of the Transvaal, but he found his position 
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difTicult. In 1882 he was oircrcd a seat on 
the bench of the High Court of Griqualand 
West; he accepted the offer but did not 
take up the appointment because he was 
persuaded to continue as chief justice, and 
thereafter from 1882 to 1898 he presided 
over the Supreme Court of the South 
African Republic, the name which the 
countrj' resumed in 1884. 

In spite of the fact that he was on the 
bench, Kotz6 took a surprisingly active 
interest in political questions and in 1893, 
without resigning from the bench, he 
became a candidate for the Presidency. 
But the secluded life which is necessarily 
led by a judge does not make him a 
popular figure on the hustings and Kotze 
received only 81 votes, against 7,854 cast 
for Ivrugcr. 

In 1897 a constitutional crisis of the 
first magnitude arose out of certain judge- 
ments given by Kotzd. In 1884 he had, in 
a considered judgement, examined the 
constitutional powers of the Vollcsraad 
in relation to the grondiccl (constitution) 
of 1858 and had decided that supreme 
power in the Republic was vested in the 
Volksraad, that it had power to make laws 
which were in conflict with the groudwet, 
that it could legislate by mere resolution 
(hesluit) and that the Supreme Coiwt had 
no jurisdiction to pronounce on the 
validity of its enactments. Subscqucntlj' 
he began to have doubts about the matter, 
and in 1895 he announced, by way of 
obiter dictum, that liis views had changed 
and that he now regarded the grondzvet as 
a rigid constitution on the lines of the 
American constitution and that the 
Supreme Court had jurisdiction to inquire 
into the validity of Acts of the Volksraad. 
On 22 January 1897 he carried these new 
views into effect in a judgement (Uroxort 
V. Lcijds) which caused considerable 
embarrassment to the government. The 
Volksraad immediately passed a law 
authorizing the president to ask the judges 
whether they claimed the right to inquire 
into the validity of the Volksraad’s legis- 
lative acts and, if they did not repudiate 
such a right, to dismiss them. The judges 
protested but the president put the fateful 
question. The chief justice of the Cape 
Colony, Sir John Ilcm^' (later Lord) de 
Viilicrs [q.v.], although his views on the 
constitutional issue differed from those of 
Kotz6, hastened to Pretoria to mediate in 
the dispute. A tcrnpomiy compromise 
was effected, but after a while Kotze con- 
sidered that the president was not canv- 
ing out iiis side of it and communicated 


lus views to him verj' pointedly. ICrugcr 
promptly acted under the provisions of 
the obnoxious law and dismissed Koted 
on 1C Februarj- 1898. An appeal to the 
people by Kotzd proved fruitless and the 
sensation caused by his dismissal was soon 
overshadowed by the outbreak of the 
second Anglo-Boer Avar in 1899. 

In 1900 Kotze Avas appointed attorney- 
general of Southern Rhodesia. In 1902 he 
took silk ; in 1904 he Avas appointed to the 
bench of the Cape Eastern Districts 
Court at GrahamstoAATi and on 8 July of 
that year he became its judge president. 
In 1913 he accepted a puisne judgeship in 
the Cape ProA’incial diAusion of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa at Cape Toaati and in 
1020 he became judge president of that 
court. In July 1922 he Avas appointed a 
judge of appeal and held that post until 
his retirement in 1927. 

Kotzd Avas knighted in 1017, haA’ing in 
189C been appointed a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Conception by 
the Iving of Portugal. He received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
uniA’crsilics of the Cape of Good Hope 
(1912), Cape ToAvn (1027), and IVitAvatcis- 
rand (1030). IIcAvastAvicc married: first,'in 
1872 to Mary Aurelia (died 1031), fourth 
daughter of Daniel Bell, of Milton House, 
Ciapham ; secondly, in 1083, to Margaretlm 
Jeldina, daughter of Hendrik Doornhos of 
Groningen. One son and six daughters 
AA’crc born of his first marriage. He died 
at Cape ToAvn at the age of ninety 1 April 
1040. 

Kotzd’s best-knoAATA legal AA’ork is a 
translation, AA'ith A'alunblc notes, of Simon 
A’nn Leeuwen’s CommaUnrics on Jioman- 
Dutch Lmo (2 vols., 1881-1880; 2nd cd. 
1021). He also published a monograph on 
Causa in the liomati and Itoman-Dutch 
Lmv of Contract (1022) and contributed 
scA'cral leanicd articles to the South 
African Laio Journal. 

Kotzd had many endearing qualities. 
On the bench he was ahvays patient and 
courteous and ready to listen aaiUi an open 
mind to the dullest of arguments, and his 
old-Avorld courtesy Avas perfect in its 
simplicity and case. He Avas proud of 
hoAing been appointed to the bench at the 
early age of tAventy-seven and of liaA-ing 
been on it, Avith a short intcrA-al, for fifty 
yc.ars. He Avns CA’cr a stout upholder of the 
principles of judicial independence. He 
Avas deeply imbued with the princijilcs of 
Roman-Dutch laAv, and Avas an earnest 
stAidcnt of the medieval authorities. He 
Avns undoubtedly one of the most dislin- 
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guished judges and jurists that South 
Africa has produced, and his learned and 
lucid judgements -will continue to be cited 
with the respect that they so fully merit. 
His valuable collection of legal works, 
some of great rarity, now forms part of the 
library of the Appeal Court of South 
Africa, which also contains his bust by 
Grace Wheatley. 

[J. G. Kotz6, Biographical Memoirs and 
Reminiscences (incomplete), vol. i, 1934, An 
Appeal to the Inhabitants of the South African 
Republic, 1898, and Documents and Correspon- 
dence relating to the Judicial Crisis in the South 
African Republic, 1898 ; The Memoirs of Paid 
Kruger told by himself, 2 vols., 1902 ; E. A. ' 
Walker, Lord de Villiers and His Times: 
South Africa, 1842—1914, 1925, and A History 
of South Africa, 1928; M. Nathan, Paul 
Kruger, his Life and Times, 1941 ; personal 
knowledge.] E. F. Waterjieyer. 

lOTLSANT, Babon (1863-1937), ship- 
o^vner and financier, [See Philipps, 
Owen Cosby.] 

LACEY, THOIMAS ALEXANDER 
(1853-1931), ecclesiologist and contro- 
versialist, was bom at Nottingham 20 
December 1853, the yoimger child and 
only son of George Frederick Lacey, by 
his ■wife, Susan Woodward, a native of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, who was ill 
treated and deserted by her husband, 
being left to bring up two infants. Lacey 
was nominated to a free place in the 
grammar school at Nottingham, founded 
in 1513, which in 1808 was re-established 
as the liigh school, and the excellence of 
his Latin paper in the Oxford senior local 
examination resulted in liis being offered 
in 1871 an exhibition at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he was awarded a second 
class in literae liumaniores in 1875. He 
became one of the most accomplished 
Latinists of his time, and it is related that 
when he was in Rome in connexion ■with 
the inquiry into Anglican ordinations 
Pope Leo XIII said that he wished that 
he had a cardinal who could -write such 
Latin as Mr. Lacey. In 1876 he was or- 
dained while a master at Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar Sehool, Wakefield. He married 
in 1888, while a master at Denstone 
College, Dorothy, only daughter of WiUiam 
Stott Banks, solicitor, of Wakefield. There 
were three sons and three daughters of the 
marriage. He was -vicar of St. Edmund’s 
church, Northampton, from 1892 to 1894, 
and of Madingley, near Cambridge, from 
1894 to 1903. 


Lacey 

In 1894 Lacey embarked upon the most 
important task of his life. It was notorious 
that misconceptions about Anglican ordi- 
nations existed in Rome. Discussion of 
the subject had begun in the pre'vious year 
by the publication of the Abbe Portal’s 
treatise upholding the vahdity of Anglican 
ordinations. Portal had also had im- 
portant conversations with Charles Wood, 
"Viscount Hahfax [q.v.]. Tlie Pope himself 
was bent on furthering reconciliation and 
took the initiative in appointing a com- 
mission on Anglican orders. In collabora- 
tion -with Edward Denny, Lacey composed 
a Dissertalio Apologetica de Hierarchia 
Anglicana (1895). In March 1896 the com- 
mission appointed by Leo XIH to investi- 
gate the question assembled in Rome. In 
April, at the desire of the Abbe Duehesne 
and of Cardinal Gasparri, Lacey, accom- 
panied by Frederick William Puller, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, went -to Rome to give further 
help. He remained in Rome until June, 
and in A Roman Diary (1910) gave a 
graphic account of the comings and goings 
in the antechambers of the cardinals, the 
differences among the Roman theologians, 
the enthusiasm of Leo XIII, the high 
expectations, and finally the successful 
neutralizing efforts of the English Roman 
Catholics led by Cardinal Vaughan [q.v.] 
with inflexible determination to get 
Anglican ordinations condemned. 

During the middle years of his life 
Lacey was a member of the editorial staff 
of the Church Times, the organ of the high 
church party. He contributed a weeWy 
essay over the pseudonym ‘Viator’ and 
anonymously was the author of brilliant 
leading articles ranging over an immense 
variety of topics. As a proctor in convo- 
cation (1922-1929) his speeches were pro- 
vocative, paradoxical, and disconcerting. 
He -wrote learnedly on liturgical and 
liistorical subjects and in 1917 delivered 
the Bishop Paddock lectures at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, pub- 
lished the same year as Unity and Schism. 
He was one of the editors of the English 
Hymnal (1906) -to which he contributed 
many translations of ancient Latinhymns. 
His original hymn ‘O Faith of England, 
[taught of old’ is -a-idely used. In 1903 
he became chaplain, and from 1910 to 
1919 was warden, of the London Diocesan 
Penitentiary, Highgate. In 1918 he was 
appointed canon-residentiary of Worcester 
Cathedral and was treasurer from 1922 
imtil his death at -Worcester 6 December 
[1931. He received the honorary degree of 
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D.D. from St. Andrews University in 

102G. 

[Church Times, 11 December 1931; T. A. 
Lacey, A Raman Diary, 1910 ; Lord Halifax, 
Leo Kill and Anglican Orders, 1912 ; private 
letters ; personal knowledge.] 

C. B. SIonTLOCK. 

LAIDLAW, Sm PATRICK PLAY- 
FAIR (1881-1040), physician, was bom at 
Glasgow 20 September 1881, tlie third 
of the six sons of Robert Laidlaw, JI.D., 
at that time superintendent of the Glasgow 
Medical Mission and later a magistrate and 
medical ofTicer in the Seychelles Islands, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Patrick 
Playfair, a member of a family which has 
produced several men of eminence in 
science and medicine; among these were 
Sir Lyon Playfair, first Baron Playfair, 
and his brother IV. S. PlajTair [qq.v.], 
well known as a specialist in obstetrics and 
gjmaecologj'. 

Laidlaw first attended a private Quaker 
school in North London; from there he 
went to the Leys School, Cambridge, and 
in 1000 he began his medical studies as a 
scholar at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In October 1004 he won a scholarship to 
Guy’s Hospital, London, where he com- 
pleted his medical course and then became 
a demonstrator in physiology in the 
medical school. From 1909 to 1913 he was 
engaged in research on problems of 
pharmacology and phj'siology in the Well- 
come Physiological Research Laboratories 
at Heme Hill, together 4vith (Sir) Henry 
Dale, with whom he investigated im- 
portant pharmacological actions of hista- 
mine, the presence of which in ergot had 
recently been shown. Here he was also 
associated with George Barger [q.v.] and 
Arthur James Ewins. With the latter he 
investigated the fate of tyraminc in the 
body and showed that it is both deamin- ' 
ized and oxidized to phenol acetic acid in 
the liver. In association with Ewins hei 
later found a method of producing indol- 
elhylaminc by sj-nthesis and studied its 
metabolic breakdown. 

In 1013 Laidlaw was appointed to the 
Sir William Dunn lecturership in patho- 
lofry at Guy’s Hospital. Since most of his 
interest up to this point had lain in 
phamiacologj’ and physiologj', he felt un- 
prepared to tackle the new work without 
m.aking a further studj» of the subject. 
Before taking tjp this ni)pointment, there- 
fore, he spent some months in Vienna and 
Freiburg studying pathology. The out- 
break of %vnr in 1914 found Laidl.aw with 


a large hospital department to run and but 
little opportunity for research. He was 
very’ fully occupied in teaching and organ- 
izing the examination of post-mortem 
material at Guy’s Hospital. Even these 
arduous duties could not suppress com- 
pletely Laidlaw’s ingenuity, and in 1015 
he first described the use of hydrogen in 
spongy platinum to remove the last traces 
of oxygen from a culture tube and so 
greatly improve conditions for growing 
anaerobic bacteria, a method later de- 
veloped by Dr. Paul Fildes and James 
McIntosh, In this war period also he 
collaborated again with Sir Henry Dale 
and vrith A. N. Richards, of Philadelphia, 
on the subject of histamine shock and its 
physiological relations. Tins work was 
widely acclaimed at the time, not only 
because of its intrinsic merit but also 
because it was thought to explain trau- 
matic shock, a condition of the utmost 
importance in the war. IVljile the investi- 
gation undoubtedly led to a great improve- 
ment in the treatment of wounded persons 
by transfusion of blood and other fluids, 
it has since become clear that the release 
of histamine from the injured tissue is not 
the cause of wound shock. 

Laidlaw’s work at Guy’s Hospital 
ceased in 1022 when he joined the staff 
of the Medical Research Council at the 
National Institute for Medical Rcsenrcli. 
From then onwards he concentrated 
almost entirely on bacteriological and 
virus research. The ^’irus disease first 
selected for investigation was dog dis- 
temper, because of the opportunity wliicli 
it offered for experiment. With the 
assistance of George AVilliam Dunkin, 
M.R.C.V.S., he first found a means of 
transmitting the disease to ferrets, thus 
greatly widem’ng the scope of the study, 
and before long conclusive evidence was 
obtained in support of Henri Carr6’s claim 
tliat the primary infective agent respon- 
sible for true dog distemper is a filterable 
virus. Two methods of inducingimmunily 
to this disease in dogs were then developed. 
By the first method partial immunity* was 
obtained by injection of the virus inacti- 
vated by treatment with formaldehyde, 
followed by a small injection of the active 
\'irus, which caused an abortive attack and 
left the animal with a strong and lasting 
immunity. By the second method the 
animal received simultaneous injections 
of the active vims and a scrum rich in the 
protective antibodies. Again, permanent 
immunity was established. 

Experience gained in this work laid the 
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foundation for Laidlaw’s research on 
epidemic influenza. In collaboration rsith 
Dr. Christopher Howard Andrewes and 
Dr. Wilson Smith, he showed that the 
ferret was susceptible to the influenza 
virus as directly obtained from the human 
patient. By an accident one of the team 
became infected with influenza from one 
of the ferrets, thus completing the evidence 
that the infecting agent was transmissible 
in both directions. At a later stage the 
technique was modified and extended to 
mice. On the basis of this work Laidlaw 
and his colleagues proved that the in- 
fective agent of human epidemic influenza 
is a virus, a discovery wliich has been 
confirmed all over the world. The 
influenza work was not brought to the 
same satisfactory conclusion as the dis- 
temper research, partly because it was 
found that epidemics in different parts of 
the world are due to different viruses and 
partly because such epidemics are so 
tmpredictable that large numbers of people 
have to be inoculated in order to be pre- 
pared for an outbreak which may or 
may not occur. American experience 
indicates, however, that some immunity 
can be built up by influenza virus vaccine. 

Laidlaw was keenly interested in many 
other branches of medical science and 
he collaborated with Dr. Clifford Dobell 
in an investigation on parasitic amoebae. 
The first part of this investigation con- 
sisted in obtaining a new method for 
growing these amoebae profusely. The 
particular trick adopted was to use grains 
of rice starch in the medium as the supply 
of carbohydrate for the growing organisms. 
Having obtained rapidly growing cultures 
by this method. Dr. Dobell and Laidlaw 
then studied the action on such cultmes 
of the alkaloids of ipecacuanha and thereby 
made an important contribution to know- 
ledge of the treatment of amoebic dysen- 
tery by this drug. One of his chief charac- 
teristics was his ability and willingnKs 
out of his vast experience to advise 
and assist in research work those who 
consulted him on almost any problem. 
In 1930 he succeeded Stewart Ranken 
Douglas as deputy director of the National 
Institute for Mescal Research and head 
of the department of pathology and bac- 
teriology. Shortly after this time his 
health, never robust, began to fail, and he 
died suddenly in London of heart failure 
in the night of 19-20 INIarch 1940, a day 
or two after his election into an honorary 
fellowship at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Laidlaw was elected P.R.S. in 1927, and 
received a Royal medal from the society 
in 1933 for his work on distemper in dogs ; 
he was Imighted in 1935 for his great con- 
tributions to medicine. He was un- 
married. He had a modest and retiring 
nature and dislilced publicity. Little of 
his work is published ; he gave the Linaere 
lecture on ‘Epidemic Influenza; a Virus 
Disease’ in 1935, and the Rede lecture on 
‘Virus Disease and Viruses’ at Cambridge 
in 1938. 

[T/ie Times, 23 March 1040 ; Obiluary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 9, 
January 1941 (bibliography and portrait); 
British Medical Journal, 1940, vol. i, p. 551 
(portrait) ; Lancet, 1940, vol. i, p. 023 (por- 
trait) ; personal knowledge.] 

E. Mellanby. 

LAICE, Sir PERCY HENRY NOEL 
(1855-1940), lieutenant-general, was bom 
at Tenby, Wales, 29 June 1855, the eldest 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Godfrey 
Botfield Lake, of Grenfell, Canada, 54th 
and 100th Regiments, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, second daughter of William Phillips, 
of Quebec. He was educated at Upping- 
ham and gazetted to the 59th Foot (later 
the 2nd battalion. East Lancasliire 
Regiment) in August 1873. His first ex- 
perience of active service came in the 
first stage of the second Afghan war 
(1878-1879) where he became assistant 
field engineer. Southern Field Force, and 
gained a medal for the campaign. He 
passed into the Staff College as a captain 
and graduated with honours in 1884. 

In the following year Lake accom- 
panied the Sudan expedition as deputy- 
assistant-adjutant and later quarter- 
master-general with the forces of Sir 
Gerald Graham [q.v.], which were operat- 
ing from Suakin against the dervishes, and 
he took part in the actions of Hasheen and 
Tofrek and in the advance on Tamai. For 
the campaign he was awarded the medal 
and clasp and the bronze star. Two years 
later (1887) he was appointed staff 
captain and deputy-assistant-adjutant- 
general for Intelligence at the War Office. 
After his three-year tenure of this office 
he acted as secretary to R. J. Lindsay, 
Lord Wantage [q.v.], chairman of the com- 
mittee on terms of service in the army 
(1891); and he was promoted major in 
that year. In 1892 he was made deputy- 
assistant-adjutant-general at the head- 
quarters of the Irish Command, Dublin 
district, but in 1893 he sailed for Canada 
to become quartermaster-general, Cana- 
dian !Militia, and during the next live 
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years did excellent -work, ^ecci^^ng the 
brevet of colonel in 1899. The same year 
he went to India as assistant-quarter- 
master-general for intelligence duties at 
the headquarters of the army in India, but 
at the outbreak of the South African 
war in 1899 he was brought back to the 
War OlTice to become assistant-adjutant- 
gcneral (afterwards assistant-quarter-mas- 
ter-gcneral) for mobilization, and as chief 
staff olhcer II Armj^ Corps. He was 
promoted colonel and appointed C.B. in 
1902. He remained at the War OfTice until 

1904, when he once more left for Canada 
to become chief of the General Staff, 
Canadian Militia. He was promoted 
major-general and appointed C.M.G. in 

1905. 

During the next three years Lake did 
much to increase the efficiency of the 
Jlilitia and urged the formation of a 
general staff on the British army model. 
In 1908 he was appointed K.C.M.G. and 
nominated inspector-general, Canadian 
Militia, and chief military adviser to 
the Canadian government, appointments 
which he held until the end of 1910 when 
he returned to England. Early in 1911, 
with promotion to lieutenant-general, he 
was again sent to India as di\'ision com- 
mander (7th Meerut division), and in 1912 
became chief of general staff, at Simla, 
India. During the next few years as a 
member of the ‘army in India committee’ 
he did much to build up that army and as 
a result a force was sent from India in 1915 
to Mesopotamia to ensure the safety of the 
oilfields. After the first failure to relieve 
(Sir) Charles Townshend [q.v.], besieged 
in Ivut el Amara, Lake became com- 
mandcr-in-chief in Mesopotamia and with 
the Tigris Force made a second attempt, 
which again failed. However, with large 
reinforcements he prepared for a fresh 
campaign, but in August 1910 (Sir) F. S. 
JIaude [q.v.] took over and Lake came 
home to give evndence before the Meso- 
potamia commission. Maude testified to 
liis excellent foundation work and he was 
appointed K.C.B. (1910) and given a post 
in the Ministry of Munitions in May 
1917. 

Two and a half years later, in November 
1919, Lake retired from tlic army and 
returned to Canada to make his home in 
Victoria, British Columbia. From 1913 to 
1920 he was honorary colonel of tire East 
I^ancashirc Bcgimcnl. In 1891 he married 
Hester Fanny, only daughter of Henry 
Woorlycr, architect, of Grafham, Surrey; 
there were no cliildren of the marriage. 


He died at his Canadian home 17 November 
1910. 

[The Times, 20 November 1940; F. J. 
Moberly, (Official) Ilistoiy of the Great ITnr. 
The Campaign in Mesopotamia 1914-J91S, 

4 vols., 1923-1927; IT/io’s Who in Canada, 
1927.] C. V. Ownx. 

LAMB, Sm HORACE (1849-1934), 
mathematician, was bom at Stoclqrort, 
near Manchester, 27 November 1849, the 
second son of Jolm Lamb (a cotton-mill 
foreman, of Stockport, and an inventor of 
an improvement of the spinning machine), 
who died while Horace was a child. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Rangeley, married again, and Horace was 
brought up by her sister Mrs. Holland, 
kind but severely puritan; she sent him 
to Stoclqiort Grammar Scliool, where he 
gained a lasting love for the Greek and 
Latin poets from his excellent headmaster, ' 
the Rev. Charles Hamilton, whose sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth, daughter of Simon 
Foot, merchant, of Blackroek, co. Dublin, 
he married in 1875. 

After leaving school Lamb’s main 
studies were in mathematics, first, for a 
year, under Thomas Barker [q.v.] at the 
Owens College, Manchester, and then at 
Cambridge, where he attended the lectures 
of J. Clerk Max^vell [q.v.] and (Sir) G. G. 
Stokes [q.v.], and in 1872 was second 
■^Tangier and second Smith’s prizeman. 
His college was Trinity, of which he was 
successively scholar (1809-1872), fellow 
and lecturer (1872-1875), and honorary 
fellow (1920-1934). For recreation he 
took long country walks ; later he travelled 
widely, especially in Italy and Switzer- 
land, where he was an early climber of the 
Mallcrhom. He read much in liYcnch, 
German, and Italian, and had many 
artistic interests. 

After three years’ leaching at Cam- 
bridge, where the rule of celibacy for 
college fellows was still in force, Lamb 
went out with his wife to Adelaide, 
Australia, as professor of mathenmties at 
the newly founded university there. In 
1885 he returned to the Owens College 
(which had become a constituent member 
of the Victoria University of Manchester) 
to succeed bis old teacher Barker. There 
and at the university he served ns pro- 
fessor of pure, and later also of applied, 
mathemntias until 1920, remaining five 
years beyond the normal retiring age, 
because of tbc war of 191-1-1918. 

Lamb was a bom teacher, and the 
excellence and inspiration of his lectures 
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to successive generations of Manchester 
students of mathematics, engineering, 
and physies were an important factor in the 
career of many of Iiis able pupils, of whom 
the most distinguished was Sir Arthur 
Eddington. When on his eightieth birth- 
day liis former students paid him a tribute, 
his reply included the words: ‘I did try 
“to make things clear”, first to myself (an 
important point) and then to my students, 
and somehow to make these dry bones 
live.’ He was very lucid both in his 
lectures and in Ms many books, of 
which the most notable was Ms treatise 
Hydrodynamics (1895), first published in 
1879 as A Treatise on the . . . Motion of 
Fluids and successively enlarged in several 
editions and translations. In lecturing 
and writing Ms choice of topics and mode 
of treatment were very judicious, equally 
in pme and in applied mathematics. 

Eamb’s special subjects were hydro- 
dynamics, sound, elasticity, and 
mechanics, on all of wMch he mote books, 
as well as many original memoirs. He 
wrote also an excellent elementary text- 
book Infinitesimal Calculus (1897), wMch 
combines great clarity with mathe- 
matical rigour. In liis Hydrodynamics he 
selected the main researches and results 
from a great mass of publications, and 
brilliantly presented them in a umfied 
elegant treatment, himself filling in many 
gaps and making many valuable improve- 
ments and extensions by his own re- 
searches, as, for example, in the theory of 
tides and waves. 

Among the special problems to the 
solution of which Lamb made important 
contributions the following may be men- 
tioned : the motion of perforated solids in 
a perfect liquid; the fortnightly tide; 
waves on deep water due to a local dis- 
turbance of its surface ; tidal phase 
differences; the motion of a sphere or 
cylinder in a ^^scous liquid; the osciUa- 
tions of a viscous spheroid; wbrations of 
elastic spheres and spherical shells ; electro- 
magnetic induction in spheres and spheri- 
cal shells; the vibration of tliin curved 
plates and shells ; the deflection of gravity 
by tidal loading of the earth’s surface; 
waves in' air, allowing for the upward 
decrease of density; the propagation of 
earthquake tremors along the surface 
of an elastic solid ; and the diffraction of 
light at the straight edge of a semi-infinite 
plane. 

In the words of Ms contemporary 
A. E. H. Love [q.v.] : ‘His ^vritings call up 
before one the picture of an extremely 


acute and wonderfully alert mind, en- 
dowed with a profoimd knowledge of the 
facts of physics, especially on its dynamical 
side, keenly interested in the work of 
others, particularly when it had a bearing 
on any matter of mechanics or wave- 
transmission, equipped with an excep- 
tionally varied and powerful mathematical 
technique, and ever on the look-out for 
topics on wMch his analysis could be em- 
ployed for the promotion of natural 
Imowledge. ’ 

In 1884 Lamb was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, which later awarded Mm a 
Royal medal (1902) and its highest honour, 
the Copley medal (1923). Among his many 
other honours were a knighthood (1931) 
and the presidency of the British Associa- 
tion (1925) and of the London Mathe- 
matical Society (1902-1904), which latter 
awarded him its De Morgan medal in 1911, 
and of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sopMeal Society. He received honorary 
doctorates from the universities of 
Glasgow, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
St. Andrews, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

On Ms retirement from Manchester 
Lamb returned to Cambridge, where the 
university made him an honorary (Ray- 
leigh) lecturer ; he lectured there for 
fourteen years. He retained his Mgh 
mathematical powers, wMch in most 
mathematicians wane with age, and con- 
tinued to produce elegant and important 
memoirs. During the war of 1914-1918 
he had given valuable help to the Ad- 
miralty and to aeronautical research, and 
he continued to serve the latter for a time 
(1921-1927) as a member of the Aero- 
nautical Research Committee. On many 
other councils and committees also, as 
previously at Manchester during his long 
membership of the university senate, Ms 
wide knowledge and the wisdom of Ms 
outlook were MgMy esteemed. He died 
at Cambridge 4 December 1934. 

Lamb was a man of great personal 
dignity, somewhat awe-inspiring to youth, 
but on closer acquaintance kindly, 
humane, humorous, MgMy cultured, con- 
servative in temper, wtli wide interests 
and many contacts. His wife, who had 
borne Mm tliree sons and four daughters, 
died in 1930. One of his sons, Henrjq a 
distinguished artist, painted a notable 
portrait of liim, which was presented in 
1013 to the tmivcrsity of Manchester, 

[The Times, 5 December 1934; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 4, 
December 1035 (portrait); personal know- 
ledge.] S. Chapman. 
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LAMINGTON, second Bahon (1800- 
1910). [See Baiixie, Ciiaules Wallace 
Alexantdeh Napiee Ross Cociikane-.] 

LANE POOLE, REGINiVLD (1857- 
1030), liistorian. [See Poole.] 

LANE-POOLE, STANLEY EDWARD 
(1854—1931), orientalist and historian. 
[See Poole.] 

LANGDON, STEPHEN HERBERT 
(1870-1937), Assyriologist, was bom at 
Ida, near Monroe, Michigan, in the United 
States, 8 May 1870, the elder son of George 
Knowles Langdon, farmer, by his wife, 
Abigail Elizabeth Hassingcr. He was 
educated at the high school at Monroe and 
the university of Micliigan at Ann Arbor 
and also took degrees at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia University 
in New York ; he then (1904-1900) studied 
in Paris, where he was ordained deacon 
(1905) in the American Episcopal Church 
(never proceeding beyond that order), and 
(1900-1907) at Leipzig. 

In 1908 INIiss Mary Wallace Shillito 
offered £10,000 to the university of Oxford 
to found a readenship in AssjTiology on 
condition that Langdon was elected ; 
appointed on these terms, he remained in 
0:^ord for the rest of his life. In 1918 he 
became a naturalized British subject, and 
in 1919 was given the title of professor on 
the retirement of A. H. Sayce [q.v.]. He 
was a voluminous editor and interpreter 
of Sumerian and Assyrio-Babj'lonian texts, 
but his work was marred by inaccuracy 
caused by undue haste and a defective 
sense of language; he UTOtc fluently in 
French and German as well as English, 
but all his \vriting betrayed his mixed 
cduc.ation. At the same time scholarship 
owes him a great debt for much pioneer 
work, especially in malting an immense 
number of cuneiform tablets accessible for 
the first time ; and many flashes of bril- 
liance lit up if they did not alway.s solve the 
numerous problems offered by these often 
exceedingly obscure texts. He also found 
time to niise funds for the excavation of: 
Kish and spent two seasons (1923, 1925) ’ 
personally directing the work at some risk 
to his health; these excavations not only 
made considerable additions to early! 
Mesopotamian history but also greatly 
enriched the collections of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford and the Field Museum 
at Chicago, which provided part of the 
funds. Further, before I^angdon’s lime, 
all English iVssNwioIogists were cither self- 
taught or educated on the continent, and 


liis cluef merit was perhaps to have built 
up an English school of Assyriologists. 

Langdon married in 1925 jlay Adelaide, 
yoxmger daughter of Thomas Gregory, 
J.P., of Cardiff, owner of the Garth 
I engineering works, but had no issue. He 
i was elected a fellow of the British 
! Academy in 1931 and a corresponding 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres in 1983; he was also 
Schweicli lecturer of the British Academy 
in 1933 and Singcr-Polignac lecturer at 
the College de France in 1934. He died 
suddenly at Oxford 19 May 1987. 

[The Times, 21 May 1937 ; Oxford illagaiinr, 
27 May 1937; C. J. Gadd, Stephen llerberl 
Langdon, 1875-1037 in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxiii, 1937 ; personal 
knowledge.] G. R. DnivEn. 

LANSBURY, GEORGE (1859-1940), 
labour leader and politician, was bom in 
a toll-house on the turnpike road between 
Hales\vorth and Lowestoft 21 February 
1850. He was the second son of George 
Lansbury, a railway sub-contractor in the 
employment of Thomas Brnsscy [q.v.], by 
Ids wife, Mary Ann Ferriss, of CIjto, 
Radnorslnrc. His connexion with East 
London began in 1808 when his parents 
moved, after successive periods at Syden- 
ham and Greenwich, to Betlmal Green. 
Later they settled in IVldtechapcl. Hi.s 
education, received at elementary schools 
in these four places, ended at the age of 
fourteen. For several years he was em- 
ployed in unloading coal trucks for the 
Great Eastern Railway under a contract 
originally held by his father. 

In 1880, when he was twenty-one, 
Lansbury married Elizabeth Jane (died 
1933), elder daughter of Isaac Brine, 
owner of a sawmill and veneer works in 
Wdtcclmpcl, by whom he had four sons 
and eight daughters: two sons and trvo 
daughters predeceased him. With his 
wife and their three children he sailed in 
1884 for Australia to seek his fortune. 
Next year, however, the young couple 
were back in London, where he accepted 
a partnership in his father-in-law's busi- 
ness, and made Ids home in Bow, whore he 
lived for the rest of his life. Lansbury now 
came under the influence of the Christian 
socialists. This was to determine the 
whole course of his career, and he threw 
himself energetically into local politics, at 
first ns a radic-al. In 1890, however, he was 
converted to socialism, and William 
Morris and II. M. IR-ndman [qq.v.) soon 
look him into the earliest British group of 
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socialists, ■which had been kno'wn since 
1884 as the Social Democratic Federation. 
In 1892 he was elected to the local Board 
of Guardians; and three years later he 
made (at Walworth) the first of five un- 
successful attempts to enter parliament. 
He was, as a Poplar guardian, a mo\dng 
spirit in the setting up of the Hollesley 
Bay (Suffolk) colony for unemployed 
men; as a member of the Central (Un- 
employed) Body for London he completed 
his remarkable knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life and labour in the metropolis, 
and from 1905 to 1909 was a member of 
the royal commission on the Poor Laws i 
and was one of the four signatories of 
the famous minority Report. Returned 
to parliament as a labour member for 
the Bow and Bromley division of Poplar 
in December 1910, he resigned in 1912, 
in order 'to fight the seat as an indepen- 
dent on the straight issue of votes for 
women, a cause in which he was an 
ardent believer. This gallant effort failed 
and he was not back at Westminster 
imtil 1922, when he was again returned 
for Bow and Bromley and held the seat 
until his death. During the war, he was 
closely associated -with the pacificist 
section of the labour party and a powerful 
defender of the conscientious objector. 
He had been one of those responsible for 
the creation of labomr’s first daily paper, 
the Daily Herald (1912); during the war, 
he edited a lively Weekly Herald, and 
in 1919 played a vigorous part in making 
it again a daily paper, which he edited 
during a series of difficult years. 

For all his idealism Lansbuiy had a 
measure of practical sagacity and shrewd- 
ness ; when the second labour government 
was formed in 1929, he was made 
commissioner of Works, and the Lido in 
Hyde Park, among many other instances, 
■will be a memorial of the work which he 
did for Londoners. As to the line he would 
take in the financial crisis of 1931, there 
could never be any doubt; on an issue 
which could be formulated as that of 
reducing or not reducing the allowances 
■to the unemployed, he was for the un- 
employed. As the solitary survivor of 
Cabinet rank in the labour party after the 
election of 1931, he was chosen by the 
party to be leader of the opposition in the 
House of Coimnons ; in that arduous post 
his warmth of heart and his unfaltering 
courage excited respect even from his 
opponents. In 1935, however, an issue 
arose which presented his pacificism ■with 
a formidable dilemma — ^that of the en- 


Lansbuiy 

forcement of sanctions against Italy in its 
attack on Abyssinia, a fellow member of 
the League of Nations. Although Lansbuiy 
had accepted the League as fimdamental 
to the party’s foreign policj% he now found 
it impossible to subscribe to the ■view that 
loyalty to the League might imply the use 
of force against an aggressor. At the con- 
ference held on the eve of the general 
election in 1935, finding himself in a small 
minority on this issue, he resigned the 
leadership. Opinions differed, and ■will 
continue to differ, about the -wisdom of the 
policy of unilateral disarmament which he 
advocated on the ground that if Great 
Britain only would give a lead, other 
countries would be sure to follow. In 1935 
in a volume of reminiscences entitled 
Looking Backwards and Forwards, his 
pacificist position is uncompromisingly set 
out; in another book. My Quest for Peace 
(1938), he describes a series of journeys to 
the capitals of Emrope, in which, hoping 
against hope, he talked to the heads of 
sta-tes. As the shadow of war grew deeper, 
he retired more and more from active 
politics, and died in London 7 May 1940. 
He had been sworn of the Pri-vy Coimcil in 
1929. 

In his person, Lansbury was identified 
throughout his very active life ■with the 
East End of London, and was widely 
known as the John Bull of Poplar, a 
I designation suggested in part by his 
I appearance, the ruddy-complexioned face 
; -with its side-whiskers surmounting a tall, 
j erect figiue invariably clothed in a double- 
breasted blue serge suit, in part by the 
! long battles associated with his public life 
in Poplar, when he and his colleagues on 
the coimcil cheerfully went to prison 
rather than submit to the action of the 
Ministry of Health in surcharging the 
municipality for the high rates imposed 
during a period of severe unemployment. 
In his o-wn person, and in the wide devo- 
tion which he inspired -within the labour 
movement and beyond it, he represented 
the truth that the inspiration of British 
socialism is derived rather from the Bible 
than from Karl IMarx. IVhereas the lay- 
preachers in the movement are normally 
found among the nonconformists, Lans- 
bury was throughout his life an Anglican 
whose links with theosophy and Indian 
religious mov'emeuts made him sjunpa- 
thetie and tolerant -to the most various 
creeds and faiths. Both his socialism and 
his pacificism sprang from strong spirit- 
ual con-viction; both were potent rather 
than precise. His career can hardly be 
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appreciated wthout some sense of his 
personality: this non-smoker and teetotal- 
ler was a man of powerful physique, genial, 
vigorous, companionable, hearty; the 
father of a large family, who attracted 
children and was attracted by them every- 
where; a man who could arouse great 
popular audiences to enthusiasm as, 
without a trace of embarrassment, he 
talked, in a great booming voice, of love as 
the sole basis for national and international 
action. 

[The Times, 8 Jlay 1940 ; George Lansbury, 
My Life, 1928 ; personal knowledge.] 

IIarv Aones HwnLTON. 

LASZL6 DE LOMBOS, PHILIP 
ALEXIUS (1800-1937), painter, whose 
original name was Fundr Elek von 
LAszl6, was bom in or near Budapest 
28 April 1809, the eldest son of Adolphus 
Ldszlo, tailor, and was brought up in poor 
circumstances, having very little formal 
education. While still a mere child, under 
thirteen years old, he worked for a scene- 
painter and learned photographic re- 
touching. In his adolescence he studied at 
the Industrial Art School and the National 
Drawing School, Budapest. 

At the age of nineteen Ldszlo won a 
slate scholarship which took him to Venice. 
After a brief stay he returned to Budapest, 
whence he went on to Munich Academy, 
studying there under Alexander von 
Liezcn-^Iayer : he subsequently won the 
Bavarian silver medal in 1892. There 
followed a spell at the Academic Julian, 
in Parts, under Jules Lcfebvrc and Benja- 
min Constant. Back in Hungary in 1891, 
he won the grand prize of the Hungarian 
Art Society. He specialized in portraiture, 
attracted attention in 1894 by his portrait 
of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and in 
1809 painted the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Prince Chlodwig Hohcnlohc-Schil- 
lingsfiirst, and in 1900 Pope Leo XIII. 
For the last two pictures he was awarded 
gold medals at the Paris Salon and the 
earlier one placed him hors concours there. 

LAszld now pushed rapidly fonvard into 
tlie position of a sought-after portrait- 
painter. He moved to London in 1007, 
and his services were soon in great demand 
among the famous. He painted King 
Ed^vard VII in that year, and built up an 
enormous practice which in due course 
included such sitters as Theodore Boosc- 
vclt, Lord Roberts, and Ix)rd Haldane. 
He was appointed M.V.O. in 1910, and an 
hcrcditaiy nobleman of Ilungniy in 1912 • 
he svas officially honoured by manv other 


countries; and on his deathbed he was 
awarded the order of Matthias Condnus, 
Hungary’s highest honour for art. 

Ldszlo was not naturalized as a British 
subject until 29 August 1914. During the 
war of 1914-1918 he committed sundry 
indiscretions, such as sending money to 
his relatives in Hungary and using the 
Dutch diplomatic bag for correspondence. 
He was interned in September 1917, and 
in June 1910 a naturalization (revocation) 
committee sat to determine whether his 
certifleate should be revoked. It found, 
however, no evidence of disaffection or 
disloyalty, and so the naturalization was 
upheld. 

Once the passions of war had subsided, 
Laszl6 quicldy got into his stride again. 
Many of his friends felt that the accusa- 
tions of disloyalty had been provoked by 
the spite of jealous rivals ; in any event his 
life had for long been moulded in the 
British pattern. He had married in 1900 
Lucy Madeleine, sixth daughter of Henry 
Guinness, of Burton Hall, Stillorgan, co. 
Dublin, and had five sons, who were all 
brought up to speak English only; his 
daughter died in infancy. He worked 
busily on at his Hampstead home until his 
death there 22 November 10.37. 

Laszlo had a pleasing, courteous, and 
exuberant manner, and was very popular 
in society. His status as a portrait- 
painter is not with the more eminent 
masters, for he had neither deep psj'cho- 
logical penetration nor a highly nervous 
and individual line. But he was very far 
from being a mere journeyman. A rapid 
worker, who could throw off a stylish 
portrait in an hour or two, he used his 
i rectangle of canvas to the best advantage, 
produced an impeccable likeness, and 
I imparted an air of distinction to his sitters 
! even though not all of them possessed it. 

LAszld held various one-man shows, at 
the French Gallery, Messrs. Agnew’s, 
Messrs. Knocdlcr’s, and elsewhere, and 
a posthumous exhibition was held at 
Messrs. Wildcnstein’s. He joined the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 1007 as 
an honorary member and for a time acted 
as president. He also belonged to the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters, was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, and 
w.as elected a \'icc-prcsident just before his 
death. To the ‘How to Do It’ series of 
The Studio he contributed (in collabora- 
tion will Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry) a mono- 
graph on Painting a Portrait (1931); and 
a paper on ‘The Art of our Day’ (read 
before the Royal Society of Arts in 1030) 
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expressed outspoken views on the more 
eccentric schools. 

Laszl6 is represented at the Tate 
Gallery, the Luxembourg, and the Galleria 
d’Axte Moderna in Rome. In 1911 he 
painted a self-portrait, by the request of 
the Italian government, for the Ufflzi 
Gallery, Florence. 

[The Times, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 June 1919, 
23, 24, 25 November 1937 ; Daily Telegraph, 
23 November 1937 ; Owen Rutter, Portrait of 
a Painter. The Authorized Life of Philip de 
Ldszld, 1939; The Work of P. A. de Ldszld, 
with a foreword by A. L. Baldry, 1921 ; The 
Studio, September 1923; Ulrich Tliieme and 
Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bilden- 
den Kiinstler, vol. xxii, 1928.] 

HEUBEnT B. GniMSDITCH. 

LAWRENCE, ALFRED TRISTRAM, 
first Baron Trevethin (1843-1936), lord 
chief justice of England, was bom at 
Pontypool 24 November 1843, the eldest 
son of Da\ud La'wrence, surgeon, of Ponty- 
pool, by liis wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Morgan Williams. Intending to 
study medicine, he left MUl HUl School 
early, but at nineteen, having watched 
Hardinge Giffard (later Lord Halsbuiy) 
and Henry Matthews (later Lord Llandaff, 
qq.v.) in a case in which some property of 
his father was concerned, he asked leave 
to go to the bar. He entered Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge (of which he was elected an 
honorary fellow in 1908), and was placed 
second in the first class in the law tripos 
of 1866. In 1869 he was called to the bar 
by the Middle Temple (of which he be- 
came a bencher in 1904 and treasurer in 
1914) and in due course joined the Oxford 
circuit. He soon acquired a busy and 
varied practice on circuit and in London, 
and was accepted as a sound lawyer and a 
reasonable and adroit advocate, not only 
by his clients but by the judges before 
whom he appeared. From first to last he 
had a ready eye for the essential principles 
of his case, and a gift of clear and persistent 
exposition. In 1882 he was made junior 
coimsel to the Admiralty and in 1885 re- 
corder of the royal borough of Windsor. 
In tliis office, which he held imtil his 
elevation to the bench, he became the 
friend and imofficial ad\'iser of the dean, 
Randall Davidson [q.v.] ; and the futme 
archbishop consulted hiin on many of the 
problems arising in the court of Queen 
Victoria. Indeed, tliroughout his life, a 
host of friends, young and old, sought and 
received LawTence’s wise and sympathetic 
counsel. 

Family responsibilities were probably 


the reason why La^vrence delayed to take 
silk until 1897, and he was already in the 
sixties when in 1904 he was raised to 
the bench. The appointment received the 
cordial and unanimous approval of the pro- 
fession and was amply justified in the 
result. His grasp of essentials both in fact 
and law was such that scarcely any of his 
decisions came up for criticism or revision 
to the House of I^rds. His mind was clear 
and vigorous, and free from any trace of 
prejudice or eccentricity. His apprecia- 
tion of principle was intuitive, and he had 
a thorough knowledge of human nature. 
His patience and deliberation ensured not 
only that every case was fuUy and 
thoroughly heard but that every litigant 
should feel that it was so. It was in April 
1921, at the age of seventy-seven, that he 
was appointed to the office of lord chief 
justice of England, vacant owing to the 
acceptance by R. D. Isaacs, Lord Reading 
[q.v.], of the viceroyalty of India. He was 
immediately sworn of the Privy Council 
and created Baron Trevethin, of Blaen- 
ga^vney, iNIonmouthshire, in August of the 
same year. 

In March 1922, in his seventy-ninth 
year, Trevethin resigned his great office. 
His tenure of it had been too brief to 
leave any great mark on the liistory of the 
English justiciary, but it was long enough 
to enhance his reputation as a judge of 
sound wisdom and wide experience. He 
also rendered important public service as 
president of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, of the War Compensation Court 
from 1920 to 1922, and of the Admiralty 
Transport Arbitration Board from 1922. 
There can be no doubt that his gifts would 
have been of high value in the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords had not 
sensitiveness of his incipient deafness 
made him shrink from inflicting incon- 
venience on others. Accordingly, he 
retired to his beautiful home in Brecon- 
shire and lived a country life for fourteen 
more years. On 3 August 1936 he was 
fishing in the Wye above BuUth Wells 
when he died at the great age of ninety- 
two. 

In 1875 Trevetliin married his cousin, 
Jessie Elizabeth (died 1931), daughter of 
George Lawrence, of Moreton Court, near 
Hereford, and sister of Sir Walter Law- 
rence [q.v.], and had four sons, the youngest 
of whom predeceased him. ITie eldest son, 
Alfred Clive, became Treasury solicitor 
and king’s proctor, and died in 1926, 
leaving a daughter. Tlie second son, 
Charles Trevor (bom 1879), succeeded his 
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father as second baron ; and the third son, 
Geoffrey, made a judge of the ICing’s 
Bench division in 1932, became a lord 
justice of appeal in 1945, and after pre- 
siding over the trial of the war criminals 
at Nuremberg was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Oaksey, and appointed a lord of 
appeal in ordinary in 1947. Lord Trevc- 
tliin also had one daughter. 

In his young days Trevethin won 
distinction as a horseman, not only in the 
hunting field but as a successful rider in 
point-to-point races and steeplechasing; 
in his middle years he was a well-known 
and popular figure on the golf linlcs, 
particularly at Naim and Woking ; and in 
his retirement he was a devoted angler. 
It is sufficiently remarkable to record 
that, at the age of ninety-two, he was 
still capable of killing heavy salmon in 
the Wye. 

A portrait of Lord Trevethin by R. G. 
Eves hangs in the Middle Temple; there 
arc also portraits by Sir William Orpen 
and J. Hanson Walker at Abcmant, 
Builth Wells, his home (now the residence 
of his son), and another, by A. Cluysenaar, 
at Middleton House, near Banburj'. A 
cartoon of him by Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 20 October 1007. 

[The Times, 4 August 1030; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

Nigel G. Davidson. 

LAWTIENCE, THOMAS EDWARD 
(1888-1935), knmvn as ’Lawrence of 
Arabia’, was bom at Trcmadoc, North 
Wales, 15 August 1888, the second in a 
family of five sons. His father, Thomas 
Robert Chapman (who had assumed the 
name of Lawrence), the younger son of an 
Anglo-Irish landowning family, had fol- 
lowed up a sound classical schooling with 
an agricultural course and some years of 
continental travel and mountaineering; 
he lived on private means permitting of 
comfort though not luxury ; became | 
keenly interested in church architecture 
and in photography; and was an enthu- 
siastic yachtsman, shot, and (from the 
early dn5’s of the safety bicycle) cyclist. 
His motlicr, Sarah Madcn, the daughter! 
of a Sunderland engineer, was brought up ! 
in the Highlands and aftenvards in Skye. ! 
Both parents were devout, evangelical! 
members of the Church of England. ! 

Having learnt his letters from hearing ! 
his elder brother taught them, LawTcncc 
read newspapers and books at the age of 
four, began Latin at six, nnd entered the i 
O.xford High School at eight. From tlici 


age of twelve he covered his tuition 
expenses by scholarships at school and a 
Welsh exliibition at Jesus College, Oxford. 
Deep love of literature, archaeology, and 
architecture, particularly of the Jliddlc 
Ages, led him to choose as a thesis for the 
modern history school ‘The Influence of 
the Cmsades on European Military Archi- 
tecture — to the End of the Xllth Century ’ 
(published in 1930 as Crusader Castles). 
After bicycle tours throughout England 
and France he journeyed alone, on foot 
and without baggage, through SjTia, 
Palestine, and the southern fringe of 
Turkey. In 1910 he obtained a first class 
in history, partly on liis thesis, and was 
awarded a four years’ senior demyship for 
travel by Magdalen College at the instance 
of D. G. Hogarth [q.v.], Lawrence’s life- 
long friend, who in 1911 sent him on the 
British JIuseum expedition that was ex- 
cavating the Hittite city of Carchemish. 
Tliere, after an interval in Egypt, he 
returned next year, assisting (Sir) C. 
Leonard Woolley until the outbreak of 
war in 1914; of this he -wrote, ‘it w^as the 
best life I ever lived’. He acquired some 
Arabic, together -with the habit of eating 
Arab food and wearing Arab clothes. 
From January to March 1914 he nnd 
Woolley carried out an archaeological 
survey of the Negeb and country south of 
Beersheba for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (which in 1915 published their 
report imder the title of Wilderness of 
Zin), joining Captain Stewart Neivcorabc, 
who was already surveying that area for 
the Wat Office. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Law- 
rence, being below standard height (then 
raised to 6 feet 5 inches) obtained but a 
sedentary commission in the Geographical 
Section, General Staff of the Wat Office. 
Dispatched to Military Intelligence in 
Egypt when Turkey joined the central 
poivcrs, he spent two years in what -was 
later called the Arab Bureau, which 
became by 1910 the Intelligence Scrv'icc 
for the Arab campaign. In the October 
of that year he accompanied to Jidda 
(Sir) Ronald Storrs, who had initiated the 
negotiations which culminated in the 
Arab Revolt, nnd presented LawTcncc to 
the Sharif Abdullah, second son of 
Husain, Grand Sharif of Mecca, and 
obtained from Husain an introduction to 
liis tliird son, Faisal, who at that moment 
was retreating discomfited before a 
Turldsh advance from Jlcdina. 'J’urkish 
strength in the Hejaz still amounted to 
nearly 15,000 rifles, 10,000 of which held 
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and Amman, including the strongl 3 '- garri- 
soned port of Aqaba, and 1,200 the port of 
Wajh. The Arabs in their anxiety pressed 
for the dispatch to the Hejaz of a British 
brigade, which Lawrence, on his return to 
Egypt, opposed as too cumbersome, and 
was liimself dispatched as liaison officer 
and adviser to Faisal, whose confidence he 
soon won and whose tribal levies he helped 
to organize. 

Tlie secret of Lawrence’s ascendancy, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, is best 
explained in liis own words: ‘Among the 
Arabs there were no distinctions, tradi- 
tional or natural, except the unconscious 
power given a famous shaikh by virtue of 
liis accomplishment: and they taught me 
that no man could be their leader except 
he ate the ranks’ food, wore their clothes, 
lived level with them, and yet appeared 
better in himself.’ Preferring to contain 
rather than to assault or starve the 10,000 
Turlcs in Medina and thus compel the 
enemy to tie down additional troops to 
maintain them, Lawrence induced Faisal 
to threaten their communications by 
moving north and attacking the Hejaz 
railway, which thenceforth passed pro- 
gressively out of effective Turlash control. 
It was his theory and practice that the 
Arabs should become ‘an infiuence (as we 
might be), an idea, a thing in^nllnemble, 
intangible, without front or back, drifting 
about like gas, a vapour, blowing where 
we listed’ . . . ‘tip and run: not pushes, but 
strokes . . . the smallest force in the quick- 
est time at the farthest place’. After the 
storming of Wajh Lawrence left Faisal 
there to establish liis headquarters, and 
rode on into the interior, rousing the 
northern tribes and passing behind the 
enemy lines in Syria. Returning, he fell 
in with a force of the Howaitat tribe, 
under the celebrated Auda Abu Tayi, with 
it routed a Turkish battalion near Jfa’an, 
and in August 1917 took and occupied 
Aqaba for Faisal. Having thus brought 
the whole Hejaz south of Aqaba, except- 
ing Medina, under Arab-British control, 
Lawrence was promoted major and was 
awarded British and French decorations 
which he subsequently refused. 

The climax of Lawrence’s campai^ 
began when, hurraing to Egypt to obtain 
supplies for starving Aqaba, he offered 
Sir Edmund (later Viscount) Allenby 
[q.v.], the newlj' arrived commander-in- 
chief, ‘to hobble the enemy by his preach- 
ing if given stores and arms and a fund of 
two hundred thousand sovereigns to con- 


vmce and control his converts’, and 
Allenby briefly replied: ‘Well, I will do 
for you what I can.’ Lawrence was given 
all he asked, and the fund was later in- 
creased to half a million pounds ; thenee- 
foTOard he directed Arab levies, now 
brigaded with the British Expeditionary 
Force and operating as a mobile right 
wing. Having defeated the Turlis heavily 
in the model engagement of Tafila, he con- 
centrated upon scientific train-wrecking 
with such success that Medina became 
virtually isolated, and the Turks, their 
rail-guards extended to Aleppo, offered a 
reward of £20,000 for the capture of ‘al 
Urans, destroj-er of engines’, in whose 
protection sixty out of his bodyguard of 
ninetj' Arabs lost their lives. Towards the 
! end of 1917, while reconnoitring alone the 
I railway junction of Deraa, Lawrence was 
seized (but not recognized), forcibly en- 
listed in the Turkish army, and beaten 
senseless, but by dawn he had escaped. 
Next summer he persuaded Faisal to 
leave Aqaba in favour of Qasr Azrak for 
the advance upon Damascus. Finally, 
having broken up the Turkish Fourth 
Army east of the Jordan, La^vrence led 
the Arab troops up to Damascus on 
1 October 1918, some hours ahead of the 
British, cliivalrously allowing Sharif Nasir 
to precede his entry; and preserved it 
against serious threats of reverting to the 
l^rks, until Allenby arrived three days 
later. ‘ In the crucial weeks while AUenby’s 
stroke was being prepared . . . nearly half 
of the Turkish forces [some 2,000 sabres 
and 12,000 rifles] south of Damascus . . . 
were distracted by the Arab forces. With 
some relatively light assistance from 
Chaytor’s Force these Turkish masses 
were paralj’^sed by an Arab contingent 
that counted less than 3,000 men, and of 
which the actual expeditionary core was 
barely 600 strong. It would be difficult to 
find in the whole liistory of war as extra- 
ordinary a case of economy of force in 
distraction.’ The whole payments for the 
Arab revolt amounted to four millions in 
gold, of wliieh about half came back in 
purchases of food and clothing. 

His task done, Lawrence retired. ‘The 
East was sucked dry. Never outstay a 
climax’ was his light self-dismissal, behind 
which, however, pressed hea\’ily the 
physical toll of the sun, the snow, and the 
sand, battle, murder, and, never to be re- 
deemed or forgotten, the climax of out- 
rage in Deraa. He reached England on 
Armistice Day after four j-ears’ absence, 
and hawng done his utmost (though not 
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to liis o^vn satisfaction) for Faisal and the 
Arab cause at the Peace Conference, 
settled down to the writing of his adven- 
tures. In November 1919 he was elected 
a research fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and in 1921 was called by 
Mr. Churcliill hs political adviser to the 
newly formed Middle Eastern Department 
in the Colonial OlTice. Tlie partnersliip 
was entirely successful. Faisal (whose 
ejection by the French from Damascus 
had been the culmination of Lawrence’s 
disillusionment) was made king of Iraq, 
which was soon to become an independent 
state : and shortly aftenvards the tlireat to 
Palestine of an unsettled Arab Trans- 
jordan was removed by the appointment 
of Faisal’s elder brother, Abdullah, as its 
ruling prince on the condition that he, and 
liis future subjects, did not interfere with 
French-mandated Syria. Feeling that 
(apart from Syria and Palestine, both 
already committed to the League of 
Nations) his '■Arab honour’ was satisfied, 
and that he had gained his ‘outlet’ from 
public affairs, La-wrence insisted on his 
release from the Colonial OlTice in June 
1922, and in August enlisted in the ranks 
of the Royal Air Force, changing his name 
to J. H. Ross in order to escape publicity, 
and again in 1923 to T. E. Shaw. Tliis 
latter change was legalized by deed poll in 
1927. Discharged from the Royal Air 
Force because liis identity became dis- 
closed, he sought refuge in the Tank 
Corps, but in August 1925 returned to 
the Royal Air Force. This took lum in 
1920 to the North-AYcstem Frontier of 
India whence, in deference to Russian 
suspicions, he was recalled in 1928. As an 
aircraftman, neither attaining nor desiring 
olTiccr’s rank, he spent happily the last six 
years of his service, latterly testing, super- 
vising, and even designing high-speed and 
power motor-craft at Pljunouth, and later 
on the Solent. His service expired at 
Bridlington in February 1935, and he was 
retired at the age of forty-six, sad at 
leaving his -work and comrades in the 
Royal Air Force. He bicj’clcd to Clouds 
Hill, his three-roomed cottage at BoNdng- 
lon, Dorset, and remained there, un- 
settled, and evading the appointments 
thrust upon him in connexion with the 
expansion of the Royal Air Force, yet 
unable to enjoy his unaccustomed IcLsure 
which he planned to spend in exploring, 
by biej-eJe, the scenery and monuments 
of England. On 13 May, swciwing on 
his powerful motor-c>-cle to avoid two 
boys biejeling abreast, he -was violently 


tliroa-n, and after lingering unconscious 
for five days, died in Bovington Camp 
Hospital 19 May 1935. He never mar- 
ried. 

Lawrence was slightly but strongly 
built. His gro'wth had been checked by 
breaking a leg in his ’teens. His forehead 
was liigh ; the line of his face vertical and, 
in proportion to the depth of his head, 
long. His hair was long and fair and un- 
ruly, parted and brushed sideways. He 
had a straight nose, piercing blue eyes, 
a firm full mouth, strong square chin, and 
fine, careful, accomplished hands. He 
could be the best company in the world, 
holding his o'wn with Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw: he could also retire 
within himself in any company. He pre- 
ferred the society of men to that of women, 
■with very few exceptions, and had friends 
in all classes. Books gave him almost as 
much companionship, and he was •widely 
read in French, Latin, and Greek, as well 
as in English. lie was a judge of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and craftsman- 
ship of every kind ; and had a true appre- 
ciation of music, which he trained and 
gratified on a large collection of carefully 
tended gramophone records. He preferred 
neither to smoke nor to drink alcohol, and 
ate sparingly; but he yielded himself 
almost voluptuously to the ‘dope’ of 
high speed, on the swiftest motor-cycles. 
At eighty or ninety miles per hour he 
achieved ‘a sense of moulding the hills 
and dales’. 

Unique in kind as were La^wTcncc’s 
exploits, their chance of historic survival 
would have been imcertain had he not 
himself recorded them in his brilliant and 
arresting Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1935) 
which was twice re-iyritten during the 
years 1919 and 1920, after the original 
manuscript had been lost. Into his style, 
based originally upon I'ravels in Arabia 
Dcscrla (1888) by the venerated C. lil. 
Doughty [q.v.], La^vrcnce poured the 
conscious, conscientious devotion of the 
artist-cmftsmnn which he had lavished 
upon his maps, his macliincrj', and his 
plans for battle. ‘Words’, he wotc, ‘get 
richer every time they arc deliberately 
used . . . but only when dclibemtcly used ’, 
and again, more significantly, ‘Writing 
has lieen my inmost self all my life, and 
I can never put my full .strength into any- 
thing else.’ l.a'wrcnce would not have the 
book published in his lifetime, but issued 
in 1020 for subscription about a hundred 
copies superbly printed and ilhistralcd by 
the best artists of the day. Tlic loss of 
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£11,000 over this thirty guineas issue was 
more than covered by his abridged version, 
The Revolt in the Desert, published next 
year (1927) at thirty shUlings: but the 
surplus was given to charity. Lawrence 
also organized the re-publication in 1921 
(with an admirable introduction) of 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserla (the only fruit 
of his residence at All Souls) and made in 
1924 a pseudonymous version. The Forest 
Giant, of Le Gigantesque by A. le Corbeaux, 
and under his own name a prose transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, commissioned from 
the United States of America and pub- 
lished in 1932. He wrote a remarkable, if 
sometimes brutal, picture of his early days 
in the Royal Air Force, entitled The Mint, 
of which, however, he forbade publication 
until 1950, although a copyright edition 
of fifty copies (ten of which were for sale, 
prohibitively priced) was arranged in 
America in 1926. 

None can begin to realize the unsus- 
pected, the bewildering variety and versa- 
tility of Lawrence, before as well as after 
his Arabian exploits, until he has read 
The Letters of T, E. Lawrence, selected and 
edited by Mr. David Garnett in 1938. It 
has indeed been said that he would have 
survived (as would Edward Fitzgerald 
without Omar Khayyam) if only as a letter- 
writer. The letters emphasize the strange 
blend of contrasts and oppositions that 
made up his elusive, enigmatic, and para- 
doxical personality. Imperious but re- 
tiring, logical yet intuitive, profoundly 
impressive and provokingly puckish, 
on equal terms with field-marshals 
and Cabinet ministers, great writers, 
ihechanics, scholars, and slaves, he be- 
queathed the example of one who com- 
bined physical prowess and courage under 
the open sky with passionate self-dedica- 
tion to the testament of the great humani- 
ties, which he chose to enjoy in poverty 
rather than hazard the artificiahty and 
time-wasting servitude of high position; 
even without his work, without his book, 
he was a standard and a touchstone of 
reality in life. 

Among the portraits of Lawrence are 
several by Augustus John, including a 
painting in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and a pastel by Eric Kennington at All 
Souls College, Oxford, made for Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. The portrait painted 
by James McBey soon after Lawrence’s 
entrj' into Damascus hangs in the Im- 
perial War Museum. There is a bronze 
bust by Eric Kennington in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a posthumous 


S’lso by Eric Kennington, in St. 
Slartin’s church, Wareham. 

[The Times, 20 May 1035; T. E. Lawrence, 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 1935, Secret Des- 
patehes from Arabia, 1939, Oriental Assembly, 
1939, and Men in Print, 1940 ; B. H. Liddell 
Hart, T. E. Lawrence, 1934; The Letters of 
T. E. Lawrence, edited by David Garnett, 
1938; Charles Edmunds, T. E. Lawrence, 
1935; R. H. Kieman, Lawrence of Arabia, 
1936; Vyvyan Richards, T. E. Lawrence, 
1939 ; Clare Sydney Smith, The Golden Reign, 
1940; Elizabeth W. Duval, T. E. Lavmence, 
A Bibliography, 1938 ; B. H. Liddell Hart and 
R. Graves, T. E. Lawrence to his Biographers, 
1938; Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations, 1937; 
T. E. Lawrence, by his Friends, edited by 
A. W. Lawrence, 1937 ; personal Imowledge.] 
Ronald Sroans. 

LA^^’RENCE, Sm WALTER ROPER, 
first baronet (1857—1940), Indian civil ser- 
vant, was bom at Moreton Court, near 
Hereford, 9 February 1857, the fifth son 
of George Lawrence, J.P., of Moreton, by 
his second wife, Catharine, daughter of 
Edward Lewis, of Wenvoe, Glamorgan- 
shire. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College and passed first into the Indian 
civil service in 1877. After two years’ pro- 
bation at Balliol College, Oxford, he went 
to India and began his official experience 
as assistant commissioner in the Kurram, 
where he saw the closing stages of the 
second Afghan war. With his briUiant 
record he escaped any long period of dis- 
trict work, which was apt to narrow the 
outlook of the Indian civil servant, and 
his opportimity came in 1889 when he was 
appointed settlement commissioner in 
Kashmir. A settlement — ^the adjustment 
of the revenue dues between the cultivator 
and the state — may well make or mar the 
career of any civilian, especially when 
carried out in an Indian state where the 
susceptibilities of the ruling house have 
to be weighed. Lawrence emerged trium- 
phantly ; his work was good and stood the 
test of time; the volume in wliich he 
recorded his experiences. The Valley of 
Kashmir (1895), remains a standard work. 

MTien the highest offices in the service 
were opened to him, La'svrence abandoned 
his Indian career and returned to England 
in 1890 to be chief agent to H. A. B. 
Russell, Duke of Bedford [q.v.], until Lord 
Curzon recalled him to India at the end of 
1898 to be his private secretary. Although 
less in the public eye, Lawrence’s servdees 
in this post were of the highest order. 
He was the emollient between a great 
viceroy, impatient to carry through his 
first twelve reforms, and an administration 
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•which resented being hustled; yet his 
methods were imohtrusive ; he never posed 
as the sccretarj' who was ‘running’ the 
viceroy, 

Five years later La-wrcnce again left 
India and embarked on active business and 
public work in England. India reclaimed 
him in 1905-1900, for in the previous year 
he had been appointed chief of the staff 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
their visit, and his tact and accessibility, 
his ■wide knowledge of India and the ruling 
princes, contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of that long and exacting tour. There 
followed years of continuous actiWty in 
England, including a short period (1907- 
1909) as member of the Council of India ; 
he resigned because it interfered on a nar- 
row ruling with hLs business interests. He 
was one of the elder statesmen, always 
called in or consulted when Indian affairs 
were under consideration, the trusted 
counsellor of ministers and of all who 
sought guidance on India. He gathered 
up his experiences in a last book, The 
India xcc Served (1928), which is stamped 
with the mellow wisdom and generous 
appreciation of India and its peoples so 
characteristic of all liis sersnee. 

Lawrence was appointed K.C.I.E. in 
1903 and G.C.I.E. in 1900, in which year 
he was created a baronet in recognition of 
his work during the royal tour. In 1917 
he was appointed C.B. and G.C.V.O. in 
1918. He married in 1885 Lilian Gertrude 
(died 1929), daughter of John G-»vynnc 
James, of Aylcston Hill, Hereford, and 
had two sons. He died at IVolangham 
25 May 1940, and was succeeded as second 
baronet by his elder son, Roland (bom 
1880). 

A cartoon of I.auTcncc by ‘Spy’ ap- 
peared in VaniUj Fair 15 June 1005. 

[The Times, 27 May 1940 ; W. R. LmTrcncc, 
The India ice Served, 1928; personal know- 
ledge.] SxAKi.nv Ilr.r.D. 

LAWS, ROBERT (1851-1934), pioneer 
inissionarj-, the only son of Robert Laws, 
cabinet-maker of Aberdeen, by his first 
•wife, ChrLstian, daughter of Alexander 
Cniickshank, an Aberdeenshire crofter, 
was born at Aberdeen 28 May 1851. 
Apprenticed to his father’s trade, lie 
attended evening school. Later, com- 
bining half-day manual work witji univer- 
sity classes, he studied arts at Aberdeen, 
followed by thcologj- at Edinburgh, and 
medicine at Aberdeen and Glasgow, his 
steadfast purpose being to follow in the 
footsteps of David Lisnngstonc. 


Laws was ordained on 20 April 1875 to 
the ministry of the United P^csbj'tcrian 
Church of Scotland by the presbjderj- of 
Aberdeen and he was sent as medical 
officer, second in command, svith a Scot- 
tish Free Church expedition on 21 Jlay 
1875, to found a mission in Central Africa 
to be named ‘Livingstonia’, Under his 
supervision, a 48-foot sectional steamship 
■was assembled at the mouth of the Zam- 
bezi River, dismantled at the Murcliison 
Cataracts, and, after a seventy-mile por- 
tage, reconstructed on the Upper Shird. It 
reached Lake Nyasa on 12 October, sixty- 
three days’ voyage from the coast, the fu^ 
steamship to float on any African lake. 
Contacts were made •with tribes repre- 
senting fifteen different languages, and for 
sixteen years missionarj’’ work was pur- 
sued beyond the jurisdiction of any Euro- 
pean nation. 

From 1877 Laws, now in full control, 
planned a series of mission stations along 
the ■western shore of Lake Nyasa and at 
strategic inland sites. He opened his first 
school in 1876 ; when he left Africa in 1927, 
there were over 700 primary schools, 
several secondary schools and teacher- 
training centres, and a central institution, 
the Overtoun Institution (of which he was 
principal), providing educational, theo- 
logical, medical, technical, and agricul- 
tural instruction, -which he visualized as 
the nucleus of a university. His goal was 
a Biblc-rcading, self-governing, self-sup- 
porting, self-extending Church, -^vith 
schools, staffed by African ClirLstian 
teachers, ns the basic evangelizing agenej'. 
He baptized his first convert in 1881, the 
earnest of a Christian community which, 
by 1927, numbered 00,000 with thirteen 
ordained African pastors. 

In the interests of missionary work 
Laws visited Canada, the United States 
of America, Germany, and Nigeria ns well 
as carrying out extensive exploration of 
central African areas devastated by tribal 
warfare, slavcrj', superstition, and primi- 
tive savagetj'. He was moderator of the 
General Assembly of the United Free 
Church for 1908, and from 1912 to 1910 
he served, at the governor's request, as 
senior unofficial member of the legislative 
council of Nyasaland. His achievements 
earned his appointment as C.M.G. in 1923 
and he -was elected F.R.G.S. in 1884, and 
F.R.S.G.S. in 1900. The university of 
Aberdeen conferred upon him the honoraiy' 
degrees of D.D. in 1891 and of IJy.D. in 
1 925, and the city of Aberdeen bestowed its 
freedom upon him in 1928. In 1920 Mount 
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Nyamkowa was officially re-named Moimt 
Laws. 

Laws married in 1879 Margaret Troup, 
daughter of Charles Graj', and had one 
daughter. He died in a London musing 
home 6 August 1934. 

A bronze plaque of Laws, produced 
under the direction of W. B. Fagan, was 
erected in 1936 at the Lhongstonia Mis- 
sion Station. A plaster cast of this is in 
Christ’s College, Aberdeen. 

[Laws’s letters and diary, and lieminiscenses 
of Livingsionia, 1934; W. P. Lhangstone, 
Laws of lAvingstonia, 1921.] 

Leslte Duncan. 

LAWSON, Sin HARRY LAWSON 
^VEBSTER LEVY-, second baronet, 
second Baeon and Viscount Buhn- 
EDASi (1862-1933), newspaper proprietor, 
was bom in London 18 December 1862, 
the elder son of Edward Levy-Lawson, 
first Baron Burnham [q.v.], by his wife, 
Harriette Georgiana, only daughter of 
the actor-manager Benjamin Nottingham 
Webster [q.v.j. He was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford, where he was 
awarded a first class in modem history in 
1884. A successful speaker, he was elected 
secretary of the Union. Five months be- 
fore his final examination he married j 
Olive, eldest daughter of General Sir 
Henry Percival de Bathe, fourth baronet, j 

Politics rather than journalism attracted ' 
Lawson at first, and at the general election ' 
of 1885 he was returned as liberal member j 
for West St. Pancras, being, at twenly-j 
two, ‘baby’ of the new House of Com- 1 
mons. Losing that seat in 1892, he became i 
member for the Cirencester diidsion at a ; 
by-election in 1893 and was again defeated 
in the hberal debacle of 1895. Not imtil 
ten years later, after he had left the liberal 
party on tbe home rule issue, did he re- 
enter parliament, at another by-election, 
as unionist member for the Slile End diw- i 
sion of the Tower Hamlets, which seat, 
after losing it in 1908 and regaining it in 
January 1910, he held imtil he succeeded 
to the barony in 1916. He was called to 
the bar by the Inner Temple in 1891. 

Lawson did not limit the sphere of his 
public work to parliament, for he never 
neglected an opportunity' of usefulness. In 
1889 he was elected to the first London! 
County Council as representative of West 
St. Pancras, and served until 1892. He 
served again, as representative of llTiite- 1 
chapel, from 1897 to 1904, and was mayor 
of Stepney from 1907 to 1909. ’ 

In 1903, when his father was raised to I 


the peerage, the managing-proprietorship 
of the Daily Telegraph was handed over 
to Lawson, and it became the principal 
interest and the pride of Ins exceptionally 
busy life. He retained it until 1928, when, 
after his appointment to the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission, he took with deep regret 
the step of making over the property to 
other owners. While he held it he had 
alwaj's declined to accept ministerial office 
on the groimd that the independence of 
his newspaper might be compromised ; for 
he took consistently the highest idew of 
the functions and obligations of journal- 
ism. During the twenty-four j’ears of his 
control he became, as Ids father had been, 
a leading figure in the London newspaper 
world and its chief spokesman throughout 
the Empire, holding for long periods the 
presidency of the Newspaper Press Fimd, 
the chairmanship of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association, and the presidency 
of the Institute of Journalists and the 
Empire Press Union. He was president of 
the Imperial Press Conferences held in 
Ottawa and Melbourne in 1920 and 1925. 

Lawson rejoiced in lending the energetic 
support of his newspaper to great purposes 
independent of politics. The firm founda- 
tion of Anglo-Belgian friendship, for 
example, owed much to the advocacy of 
the Daily Telegraph, Another cause which 
he did all that he could to forward was 
that of the Territorial army'. For many 
years he had held a commission in the 
Roy'al Bucks. Hussars, and commanded 
the regiment from 1902 to 1913. On tbe 
outbreak of war in 1914 he rejoined, and 
took a leading part in training the second 
resen'e regiment. In recognition of these 
services he was advanced to a I’iscountcy 
in 1919, having been a member of the Com- 
panionship of Honoiu- since its foundation 
in 1917. He was appointed G.C.M.G. in 
1927. He was also the recipient of numerous 
foreign decorations, and several univer- 
sities, both at home and abroad, conferred 
honorary degrees upon him. 

Both before and after his succession to 
the title Bumliara enjoyed a notable 
reputation as the ideal chairman for public 
assemblies of e%'ery kind. He Iiad served 
his apprenticeship as a member of such 
bodies as the royal commission on civil 
estabhshments (I8S9-1894), the Speaker’s 
conference on electoral reform (1916), 
wherein he moved the resolution wliich 
led to the enfrancliisement of women in 
the Reform Act of 1918, and the joint 
conference on the reform of the House of 
Lords under the chairmanship of Lord 
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Bryce (q.v., 1918). He had served, too, LEATHES, Sm STANLEY MOR- 
on various bodies dealing 'U'itli imperial DAUNT (1801—1938), historian and ad- 
questions, -niiich were among his speeial ministrator, was born in London 7 May 
interests. Apart from his wide experience ISGl, the elder son of Stanley Ijcathcs 
of public affairs lie was fitted for the duties [q.v.], prebendarj-^ of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
of chairmanship by his fair-mindedness, professor of Hebrew in King’s College, 
moderation, and genial temper. Govern- London, and rector of Much Hadham, 
ments in need of a workable report on a Hertfordshire, by liis wife, Matilda, 
matter of dilTicultj' turned naturally to daughter of Martin Butt, rector of East 
Burnham. Garston, Berkshire. He was educated at 

Burnham’s most signal work in this Eton, where he was a king’s scholar from 
respect was done as chairman of the 1873 to 1880, and at TYinity College, Cam- 
Standing Joint Committee representing bridge, of which he was also a scholar, and 
teachers and local education authorities where lie was awarded a first class in part i 
which in 1920 formulated new scales of of the classical tripos of 1882 and was 
pay for teachers in all state schools. In second chancellor’s medallist in 1884. He 
subsequent disputes he acted as arbitrator, was elected a fellow of Trinity in 1886, 
and the result of his long and laborious and served the college as lecturer in 
work was the establishment of the ‘Bum- history from 1892 to 1903. As a teacher 
ham scales’, which still form the basis of he is described by his pupils as accurate 
the teachers’ charter of remuneration. and lucid, and the same qualities appear 
Another notable success was Bumliam’s in his WTitings. 
chairmanship of the third, fourth, and With Lord Acton, Loathes helped to 
ninth International Labour Conferences plan, and with (Sir) A. W. Ward and 
held at Geneva in 1921, 1922, and 1920. (Sir) G. IV. Prothero [qq.v.] he edited 
His securing respect for the rules of order (1901 -1912), the CambridgeModern Hisloru, 
in this assembly was recognized as a tri- and himselfwrote the chapters on ‘Italy and 
umph of personality. He was also presi- Her Invaders’, ‘France’, ‘Habsburg and 
dent of the Public Health Congresses held Valois’, ‘Henry IV of France’, ‘Riche- 
at Bordeaux in 1924 and Ghent in 1927, lieu’, ‘Mazarin’, ‘Modem Europe’, and 
and chairman of the first World Press ‘ Great Britain’, a list which shows his ooti 
Conference, hold at Geneva in 1927. chief interests. During these years Leathes 

Burnham’s membership (1927-1930) of lived in college rooms (13 Nevile’s Court). 
thelndianStatutoiy Commissionunderthe He took a full share in the business and 
chairmanship of Sir Jolm (later Viscount) social life of the college, being somewhat 
Simon was the last public service of his of a bon vivanl. His chief recreation was 
career. The incessant hard work entailed riding and hunting ; he was often out witli 
by two long visits to every’ part of India the Oambridgeshire hounds on a Friday, 
left their mark on his health. In 1933 he their near day, and occasionally went by 
was one of eight peers who sat on the Joint train to Huntingdon for a Cambridgeshire 
SelectCommittce appointed toconsiderthc Tuesday or a Fitzwilliam Saturday, 
government’s proposals for Indian reform. In 1903 Leathes was offered and ac- 
and he had attended one of its meetings cepted the post of secretary’ to the civil 
just before his death. He died in his sleep service commission and left Cambridge, 
at his London house 20 July of that year. In 1907 he became a commissioner, and 
For most of his life Burnham was active from 1010 to 1027 he was first commis- 
in the management and finance of hospi- sioner. He also served as chairman of 
tals and other works of charity’ ; for many several government committees on special 
years he scr%’ed on the council of King Ed- questions, and from January to November 
^vard’s Hospital Fund for London. In 1921 1918 he was in charge of the .staff and 
he gave to the City’ of London, in memory accommodation in the Ministry of Food, 
of his father, thecstatendjoiningBumham In 1911 he was appointed C.B. and K.C.B, 
Beeches which he named Fleet Wood. in 191{). 

Bumliam’s only child was a daughter Leathes also continued to ^vrite. In 
and tlic viscountcy became extinct on his 1911 he published (under a pseudonym) 
death. He was succeeded as third baronet J'ox Clamantis, and later (under liLs own 
and third baron by his brother, William name) T/ic People of England (8 vols., 
Arnold IVebstcr (bom 1801). 1913-192.3) and IVnjlhm in English Poetry 

[The Times and Daily Telegraph, 21 Julv (10,33). He never married. For some time 
103.3; personal knowledge.] ' after leaving Cambridge he lived in tlic 

E. C. Bi:nti,ey. Temple, and nftemards shared with tlic 
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Rev. J. A. Naim a house near Maiden- 
head. He died at Gloucester 25 July 1938. 

[The^ Times, 27 July 1938 ; Trinity College, 
Cambridge, reeords ; private information ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] W. C. D. Dajipieb. 

LEE, VERNON (pseudonym), author. 
[See Paget, Violet.] 

LE STRANGE, GUY (1854-1933), 
orientalist, was horn at Hunstanton, Nor- 
folk, 24 July 1854, the youngest of the 
three sons of Henry L’Estrange Styleman 
le Strange [q.v.], of Hunstanton Hall, an 
amateur decorative painter, by his 11416, 
Jamesina Joyce Ellen, yoimgest daughter 
of John Stewart, M.P., of Belladram, 
Invemess-shire. He was educated at Clif- 
ton and the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, and later spent long periods 
abroad, first with liis mother in Paris and 
after his marriage in 1887 to Wanda Irene, 
eldest daughter of William Cornwallis 
Cartwright, M.P., of Aynho Park, North- 
amptonshire, he lived in Florence. Of this 
marriage there were no children. 

It was while he was in Paris that le 
Strange’s interest in oriental studies was 
awakened by his contact with Julius Mohl, 
professor of Persian at the College de 
France, the husband of Mary Mold [q.v.], 
who persuaded lum in spite of extremely 
bad sight to leam Persian. At the same 
time he also studied Arabic, In 1877 he 
travelled to Persia, where he remained 
iint.il 1880, the fii^-fmits of the visit 
being an edition (with W. H. D. Haggard, 
1882) of the Vazir of Lankuran, a Persian 
comedy, enlivened by some witty and racy 
notes. The title-page, which calls the work 
‘a text-book of colloquial Persian for the 
use of travellers’, shows le Strange’s pre- 
occupation with the practical side of 
oriental seholarsliip ; and it was always 
characteristic of him to be concerned more 
with subject-matter than with philology. 
It was not imtil man 3 ' years later, in 1915, 
that he again published a Persian text, 
the Nuzhat al-Qiilub. In the meantime he 
worked at the historieal geography of the 
Middle Eastern Moslem lands, and it is in 
this field that he made his chief contribu- 
tion to oriental scholarship. He began in 
1884, wliile staying at Haifa ivith his 
brother-in-law Laurence Oliphant [q.v.], 
•with a translation of Muqaddasi’s Descrip- 
tion of Syria, including Palestine (pub- 
lished in 1880), which was followed by 
Palestine under the Moslems (1890), Bagh- 
dad under the Abbasid Caliphate (1900), 
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and The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(1905). 

After his wife’s death in 1907 le Strange 
settled in Cambridge, becoming a member 
of Pembroke College, of which his friend 
E. G. Browne [q.v.] was a fellow. With 
Broivne and others he became active in 
the affairs of the memorial fimd to E. J. W. 
Gibb [q.v.], the pubUcations of which in- 
clude several works edited or translated 
by him — a remarkable achievement for a 
man with his degree of defective sight. In 
1912 he became almost totally blind, yet 
refused to be overcome by his difficulties. 
Not only did he continue his oriental 
work but he took up the study of Spanish, 
publishing a selection of Spanish Ballads 
(1920) and translations of the Belaciones 
of Don Juan of Persia (1926) and of 
Clamjo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406 
(1928). In 1890 he had published a three- 
volume edition and translation of The 
Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl 
Grey. He died at Cambridge 24 December 
1933. 

{The Times, 27 December 1033; Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1034 ; personal 
knowledge.] R. Levy. 

LETHABY, WILLIAM RICHARD 
(1857-1931), author and architect, was 
bom at Barnstaple 18 January 1857, the 
only son of Richard Pyle Lethaby, of 
Barnstaple, by his wife, Slary Rowe Crago. 
He gave early indication of artistic lean- 
ings. He passed from the local school of 
art into the office of Alexander Lauder, 
an architect in the town, and later into 
that of Richard Waite of Derby. 

In 1879 Lethaby won the Soane medal- 
lion, for architectural study abroad, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and in 1881 the Pugin studentship; an 
appointment in the ofSce of R. N. Shaw 
[q.v.] followed. He thus had a share in 
the design of New Scotland Yard (1891). 
In this year he began independent prac- 
tice, and his chief works were big country 
houses, including High Coxlease, Hamp- 
shire ; Avon TyreU on the borders of the 
New Forest; Melsetter, in the Orkneys; 
and a church at Brockhampton in Here- 
fordshire. 

Soon after joining Shaw, Lethaby be- 
came a member of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, coming 
into contact -nith William Morris and the 
architect Philip Webb [qq.v.], an associa- 
tion which was probably the strongest 
influence in his life. He and Webb were 
neighbours in Gray’s Inn until 1900, and 
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intimate friends until Webb’s death in 
1915. In 1922 Lethaby said: ‘Tlie happy 
chance of close intimacy with Pliilip Webb 
the architect, at last satisfied my mind 
about that mysterious thing we call “archi- 
tecture”. From him I learnt that what 
I was going to mean by arclutecture was 
not mere designs, forms, and grandeurs, 
but buildings, honest and human, with 
hearts in them.’ 

It is, however, as a teacher, author, and 
critic rather than as a practising arcliitect 
that Lethaby is remembered. He was one 
of the organizers and a principal of the 
London County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in 1894 and in 1900 
became the first professor of design at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 
He was master of the Art Workers Guild 
in 1911. 

In 1900 Lethaby was invited to become 
surveyor to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster Abbey, and in this year his book 
Westminster Abbey and the King's Crafts- 
men was published, a work that has ever 
since been recognized as the best founda- 
tion for the arclutcctural and artistic study 
of the Abbey buildings. His single aim 
tliroughout his term of office (which closed 
in 1028) was to prcsen'c the buildings by 
constant daily cate, and to avoid the addi- 
tion of new work. He was responsible for 
the sldlful clean ingwliich revealed so much 
of the long-hidden colour of monuments 
and fabric. His influence in this sphere 
spread far beyond Westminster. He was 
the recognized supreme authority on the 
care of old buildings. 

Lethaby ’s published works illustrate the 
width of his architcetural and artistic 
interests. Mediaeval Art . . . 312-1350 
(1904, revised cd. 1912) covers art and 
architecture in north-west Europe, and the 
Mediterranean as far cast as Palmyra and 
Baalbcc. Londinium, Architecture and the 
Crafts appeared in 1923. A small volume 
entitled Home and Country Arts (also 1923) 
marks his keen interest and appreciation 
of the work of ordinary people. ‘Art is 
best thought of as fine and sound ordinary 
work ’, he said at a gathering in his honour, 
and ‘Life is best thought of as scr\-icc’. 
His other works include Architecture, 
Mysticism and Myth (1892), Leadwork 
(1893), The Church of Sancta Sophia (with 
Harold Swainson, 1894), Architecture 
(1912), Form in Civilization (1922), West- 
minster Abbey Kc-examined (1925), and 
Philip Webb and his Work (Builder, 1025 ; 
posthumously published in book form 
1935). Numerous articles appeared in 


various journals, notably Archacologia, 
and the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

A small man, slender, and delicate, 
Lethaby was a strong personality. He 
possessed high gifts as a lecturer, and the 
power of commxmicating his ovm enthusi- 
asm to Ins audience. He disliked pretence 
and sham; but he was ever sj’mp.athetic 
towards all honest effort. The character 
of his literary work often suggests a mind 
so clear that it must have had the power 
to reject ideas wliich had no reasonable 
basis, and, as is the fact with so many 
ideas about architecture, are useless be- 
eause they cannot be defined. Letbaby’s 
strong grasp of his subjeet is a marked 
feature of Ids ivritings. 

Lethaby married in 1901 Edilli (died 
1927), daughter of Howard Crosby, of 
New York, and had no issue. He died in 
London 17 July 1931 and was buried 
in the churchyard at Hartley Wintney in 
Hampsldrc: a stone in the pavement of 
the west walk of the Great Cloister at 
Westminster Abbey commemomtes him 
there. 

[Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 20 February 1032; Lcthaby’s 
works; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] John G. NorrnN. 

LEVY-LAAVSON, Sm HARRY LAW- 
SON WEBSTER, Viscount BunNiuM 
(1802-1933), newspaper proprietor. [See 
Lawson.] 

LfiNDSAY, DAVID ALEXANDER 
EDWARD, twenty-seventh EAnn of 
CnAWTonn and tenth EAitn or BALCAnnES 
(1871-1040), politician and art connois- 
seur, was bom at Dunccht House, Aber- 
deen, 10 October 1871, the eldest of the 
six sons of James Ludovic, twenty-sixth 
Earl of Crawford and ninth Earl of Bal- 
enrres, astronomer, collector, and biblio- 
phile [q.v.], by his wife, Emily Florence, 
second daughter of Colonel Edward Bootle 
Wilbrabam. He was educated at Eton 
and Magdalen College, O.xford, where he 
was president of tlie Union in 1894. At 
Uic general election of 1895 he entered 
parliament as conservative member for 
the Ciiorlcy diNusion of Lancashire (in 
which Haigh Hall, then the family seat, 
is situated), and he continued to reprasent 
it until his succession to the pcemge in 
1913, being known ns Lord Baicarres be- 
fore that dale. He was an active politi- 
cian, and served ns a parly whip from 
1903 to 1913. On the outbreak, of war in 
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1914 he enlisted, 'without disclosing his 
identity, as a private in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and served for several- 
months before being identified and com- 
missioned as second lieutenant. In July 
1916 he was extracted from the army, 
much against his ■will, in order to enter 
the Cabinet as president of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and was sworn 
of the Pri'vj’’ Council. Subsequently he 
became in succession lord pri-vy seal (1910- 
1919), chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1919-1921), first commissioner of 
Works (1921-1922), and impaid minister 
of transport (1922). As party whip he was 
actively concerned in the negotiations 
■with regard to the conservative party 
leadership in the House of Commons in 
1911, and as first commissioner of Works 
he had the congenial task of administering 
the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913. | 

On the break-up of Lloyd George’s] 
government in 1922 Crawford resigned, 
and his active political life came to an end. 
But his more characteristic work as a 
representative of artistic interests then 
began. Art had always been one of his 
prime concerns. He had a fine collection 
of pictures in his house at 7 Audley Square, 
partly inherited, partly acquired by him- 
self. In 1903 he had published a study of 
Donatello, and in 1909 a volume on The 
Evolution of Italian Sculpture. He became 
an elected trustee of the British Museiun 
in 1923, and was an active member of the 
standing committee. He was chairman of 
the Rojml Fine Art Commission, founded 
in 1924. He was also a trustee of the 
National Gallery and the National Por- 
trait Gallery, a member of the royal com- 
missions on historical manuscripts and 
historical monuments (of which latter he 
became chairman), chairman of the Coun- 
cil for the Preservation of Rural England, 
a member of the council of the British 
School at Rome, a member and eventually 
president (1930) of the Roxburghe Club, 
and a fellow (1900) and eventually 
president (1924-1929) of the Society of 
Antiquaries. To the Roxburghe Club 
he presented in 1926 an edition of the 
sixteenth-century school-book, the Vul- 
garia Piierorum of William Horman [q.v.], 
with an introduction by M. R. James 
[q.v.]. 

Cra'ivford’s position as the acknowledged 
representative of cultural interc^^ in 
general was recognized by many distinc- 
tions. He was appointed K.T. in 1921, 
was chancellor of Manchester University 
from 1923, and received honorarj' doctor- 
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ates from the imiversities of St, Andrews, 
Manchester, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Liverpool, He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society (1924), an honorary fellow 
of SJagdalen College, Oxford (1923), and 
of the Royal Institute of British Arehi- 
tects, and was secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence of the Royal Academy, 

Besides his early works on artistic sub- 
jects, Cra'wford contributed a very full 
article on ‘ Museums of Art ’ to the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1911), and presidential addresses to the 
Society of Antiquaries {Antiquaries Jour- 
nal, vols. v-ix). 

Although he occasionally appeared 
somewhat brusque and dictatorial in the 
expression of his opinions, Cra'wford was 
in fact open-minded and ready to accept 
the ■views of others. He was pleasant in 
social intercourse and quite devoid of self- 
assertion. He married in 1900 Constance 
Lilian (died 1947), youngest daughter of 
Sir Henry Carstairs PeUy, third baronet, 
member of parliament for Huntingdon, 
and had two sons and six daughters, the 
tliird of whom predeeeased her father. He 
died at Haigh HaU, near Wigan, 8 March 
1940, and was succeeded as twenty-eighth 
earl by his elder son, Da'vid Alexander 
Robert (bom 1900). 

The best portraits of Lord Crawford are 
a half-length by Gljm Philpot (1913), in 
the possession of his heir, and a more 
informal portrait, seated, by James Gunn 
(1939) in the National Portrait GaUerj'. 
Another portrait by Gunn is at Manchester 
University, and the family O'wns a head 
in charcoal by G. F. Watts, an etching by 
G. L. Brockhurst, and a three-quarter- 
length by G. Fiddes Watt. 

[Antiquaries Journal, vol. xx, 1940; Obi- 
tuary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 9, January 1941 (portrait) ; Sir (Joseph) 
Austen Chamberlain, Politics from Inside, 
1930; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] F. G. Kenyon. 

LINDSAY, WALLACE MARTIN 
(1858-1937), classical scholar, was born at 
Pittenweem, Fife, 12 February 1858, the 
fourth and youngest son of Alexander 
Lindsay, Free Church minister there, by 
liis ■wife, Susan Irvine Martin, and brother 
of Tliomas Martin Lindsay [q.v.]. From 
Edinburgh Academy he entered Glasgow 
University as first bursar at the age of 
sixteen. In ] 877 he graduated ■with first 
class honours in classics and second class 
honours in philosophy and proceeded, 
as Snell exliibitioner, to Balliol College. 
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Oxford. There he obtained a first class in 
classieal moderations (1878) and in literae 
hiimaniorcs (1881). He stuped for a j'ear 
at Leipzig University; on his return he 
was elected to a fellowship at Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, and, after spending two years 
as assistant in humanity at Edinburgh 
University, took up tutorial duty at Jesus 
in 1884.. There he remained for fifteen 
years: in 1809 he was appointed professor 
of humanity in the university of St. 
Andrews, and he was holding that office 
at the time of liis death at St. Andrews, as 
the result of a road aceident, 21 February 
1937. He was unmarried. 

A rare combination of critical acumen 
and untiring industry made Lindsay one 
of the greatest of British Latinists ; both 
in philologj' and in palaeography he was 
the outstanding figure of his time and his 
position was recognized by election to 
membership of many of the learned 
soeieties of Europe and Ameriea. The 
most striking characteristic of his work 
was method. He was an accomplished 
literary scholar of elegance and taste, but, 
although he valued these things, he de- 
voted his life to the austere work of 
scientific scholarsliip. With intense con- 
centration he confined liimseE to the 
course which was marked out for him as 
one inquiry led to another as its pre- 
liminary or its complement, sliirking no 
labour, however tedious, in the determina- 
tion to make each step of his advance 
secure, 

Lindsay’s philological studies in Ger- 
many had brought him into contact with 
the new comparative methods, and the 
first task which he set himself was a 
scientific treatment of Latin phflologj’^. 
The Latin TMngiiage (1891) was immedi- 
ately accepted as a standard work and 
established his reputation both in Great 
Britain and on the continent. He had 
broken new ground in using Celtic to illus- 
trate Latin, and in order to find new early 
Irish material he made a search for glosses 
in the Latin manuscripts in Italian 
libraries. These researches led to two large 
undertakings, critical editions of Martial 
(1903) and Pl.autus (1901-1005), and to 
scvcml ancillary studies. Plautus involved 
the preparation of editions of the lexico- 
graphers, Nonius (1002) and Fcstus(1912), 
and of Isidore’s Lti/mologiac (1911). Study 
of manuscripts had .shoivn him that much 
detailed work in p.alaeography remained 
to be done, and in a series of monograpks, 
cuhninaling in Notae Lntinnc (191 5), which 
collected the abbreviation-symbols of 


early Latin manuscripts, he continued the 
work of Traube and recorded the fruits of 
investigations in most of the continental 
libraries. Festus had suggested a new 
study, that of the medieval glossaries as 
a source for supplementing the text ; pur- 
suing this with characteristic thorough- 
ness, he exposed the origin and nature of 
the glossaries and, mtli collaborators, pro- 
duced the five volumes of Glossaria Latina 
(192G-1032). In the midst of tliis vast 
labour he found time to return not only to 
the dramatists, producing Early Loiin Verse 
(1922) and an edition of Terence (1920), 
but also to palaeography, conducting from 
1922 to 1929 a new journal, Palacographia 
Latina (G vols.), mostly written by liim- 
sclf, and in 1928 becoming co-editor of the 
Italian Monumenti Palaeografici Veronesi, 
of which Part II (1934) was almost wholly 
his work. To British and foreign journals 
he contributed a steady stream of articles 
and notes distinguished by alertness of 
observation and by verve of stjdc. 

Lindsay was always ready to help an 
interested student, but, although he some- 
times knew more about his pupils than 
they imagined, he had little patience with 
routine teacliing, and university business 
did not appeal to Ivim. He loved the 
country and the open air, and in vacation, 
when he was not abroad, was always in 
the Highlands, taking long wallcs on tlie 
hills. He knew his own abilities, but never 
paraded them; he made no pretence to 
omniscience and was generous in appre- 
ciation of other men’s work. He was no 
dry-as-dust pedant, but full of wit and in 
liis young days a lively companion ; after 
he left Oxford, deafness cut him off more 
and more from society and from the 
pleasures of golf and music, but he never 
lost his gaiety and zest. In his eightieth 
year he was as debonair ns ever and had 
the vigour, in mind and body, of a young 
man. 

Lindsay ivas elected an honoraiy fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1928, and a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1905. lie 
received lionorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Glasgow, Heidelberg, Dublin, 
and Groningen. 

[The Times, 22 Februnrj' 1037 ; II. J. Bose, 
Wattace Martin Lindsarj, lSSS-1037 in Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy (embodj-ing 
a memorandum and a bibliography by Lind- 
say himself), vol. xxiii, 1037 ; personal knosv- 
ledge.) C. J. Fonuven. 

LTPTOX, SmTHOMAS JOHNSTONE, 
baronet (1850-1931), grocer and yachts- 
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man, was bom in a tenement house in 
Glasgow 10 May 1850, the only surviving 
son of Thomas Lipton. The father, a poor 
labourer from Shannock Green.Mills, near 
Clones, CO. Monaghan, had left Ireland 
with his ivife, Frances, daughter of Frank 
Jolmstone, of Kilrid, Clones, because of 
the potato famine, and in Glasgow worked 
successively in a warehouse and as time- 
keeper in a cotton-mill, before opening a 
small grocer’s shop. In this enterprise he 
was aided by his I'dfe, a shrewd and kindly 
woman, whose salutary example was fre- 
quently praised by her son in the days of 
his prosperity. 

Lipton was already at work in his 
father’s shop at the age of nine. A year 
or two later he was employed at half a 
cro-mi a week by a stationer. He quieldy 
moved on to a shirt shop, where he earned 
four shillings, and at the age of fifteen 
sailed in a Bums liner for the United 
States of America, landing there with no 
more than thirty shillings in his pocket. 
He secured employment first on a Virginia 
tobacco plantation and later in the rice- 
fields of South Carolina. Tiring of this 
heavy drudgery, he eventually stowed 
away in a ship bound from Charleston to 
New York, revealing his presence en route 
•with an offer to work. In New York he 
worked in a big grocer’s shop ; but at the 
age of twenty he became homesick, saved 
up his passage money, and returned to! 
Glasgow. In keeping with that penchant 
for publicity which was later to contribute 
so much towards the foimdation of his 
fortimes, he timed his return for a Satur- 
day afternoon, when the neighbours, free 
from work, were able to see him drive up 
to his parents’ door in a cab, with a 
rocking-cliair and a barrel of flour ostenta- 
tiously displayed on the roof. 

Lipton at once began work in his father’s 
grocery store. Witliin the year he had 
raised £100, and on his twenty-first birth- 
day (1871) he opened his own shop in 
Stobcross Street, Glasgow. By obtaining 
supplies of butter, bacon, and eggs from 
Ireland he was able to eliminate middle- 
men’s profits and so to undersell his rivals. 
His premises were kept scrupulously clean 
and he worked long hours. He operated 
on a cash basis, made many journeys to 
Ireland for stock, and earned a reputation 
as an enterprising tradesman, suppljdng 
good food at a low price. 

At the age of twenty-four Lipton opened 
his second shop, and others follo-und in 
rapid succession. He was a pioneer in the 
art of publicitj', de^'ising one advertising 
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scheme after another, amusing the public 
and spreading his name abroad. He would 
stage an elaborate procession for the open- 
ing of a new shop, publicly parade through 
the streets of Glasgow a monster cheese, 
which, when cut by students, was fmmd 
to contain gold coins, or hire a balloonist 
to drop leaflets entitling the holders to 
substantial prizes. 

This publicity was backed up by sound 
stock and fair prices. Lipton opened up 
trade in London (to which he transferred 
his firm’s headquarters in 1889), and so 
greatly expanded his business that at the 
age of thirty he was a millionaire. He ran 
his own printing and paper-bag worlcs, and 
in Chicago set up a factory capable of 
killing and dressing 300 to 400 pigs a day. 
This was followed by another plant in the 
same eity which had a daily output of 
4,000 hogs. In 1889 Lipton acquired his 
o'wn tea plantations in Ceylon. 

Up to 1897 Lipton had given the whole 
of his energies to business and had had 
virtually no outside interests. He now 
began to dispense some of his great wealth 
in munificent charity, and to show that 
keenness for yacht-racing which was to 
I win him an international reputation in 
sporting circles. 

In this year (1897) the Princess of Wales 
had a scheme for the pro'vision of meals 
for poor people, but was £25,000 short of 
the £30,000 wliich she needed. Lipton 
pro-vided it, and a few years later when 
she sponsored a poor people’s restaurant, 
he provided the whole cost of £100,000. 

The year 1898 brought Lipton a Imight- 
hood and saw the formation of the limited 
liability company, Lipton, Ltd., and the 
purchase of the steam yacht Erin, on 
board which he was to entertain many 
distinguished people, including King Ed- 
ward VH. 

In 1899 Lipton issued his first challenge 
for the America’s cup -svith the yacht 
Shamrock J. He was defeated then, and 
again year after year, but yacht-racing 
became an all-absorbing interest on wliich 
he lavished a fortune. His numerous 
attempts on the cup over a period of thirty 
years cost him something like £1,000,000. 
He did not take the helm himself, but 
employed professional skippers (notably 
Sycamore and Heard) and was represented 
on board by his friend Colonel Duncan 
Neill. Although Lipton never won the cup 
he earned from the Americans the reputa- 
tion of being ‘the world’s best loser’ ; and 
in 1930, after liis fifth challenge, ■with 
Shamrock V, they presented him with a 
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gold cup and an album of signatures in 
appreciation of his sportsmanship. 

Lipton was appointed K.C.V.O. in 1901 
and created a baronet in the follou-ing year. 
During the war of 1914-1018 he plied the 
Erin between Marseilles and Salonica with 
medical supplies until she was sunli by a 
submarine. He kept up his connexion 
with Lipton, Ltd. until 1927, when he 
retired, retaining the title of life president. 
He died at his home in London 2 October 
1031. He was unmarried, and bequeathed 
most of his fortime to charitable institu- 
tions in Glasgow. 

Lipton will be remembered as one of 
the most successful business men of his 
time, and a devotee of the great sport of 
yachting, whose splendid hospitality, good 
humour, and inability to accept defeat 
made him \’irtually an ambassador of 
goodwll from Great Britain to America. 
In business he was shrewd, hard-worldng, 
and honest, but he owed his success to an 
association of those qualities with a per- 
ception of the power of advertising which 
far outstripped that of most of his con- 
temporaries. During his yacht-racing 
period, which embraced the last tliirty- 
three years of his life, he became known 
ns a lavish and genial host, whose lifelong 
abstention from alcohol and tobacco in no 
way impaired his hospitality. His unusual 
insight into other men’s mental processes 
was of the highest use in the business and 
social worlds alike. He was a member of 
the City lieutenancy, and was at one time 
honorary colonel of the Cth volunteer 
battalion. Highland Light Infantry. 

OfaportraitofLipton by (Sir) Hubertvon 
Herkomer 1807 the present whereabouts 
are unknown; a drawng by Edouard 
Pizzella, of New York, hangs in the head 
olTiccs of Lipton, Ltd., in London. A car- 
toon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity 
Fair 10 September 1001. 

[The Times, 3 October 1031 ; T. C. Bridges 
and II. II. Tillman, Kings of Commerce, 1028 ; 
Sir T. J. Lipton, Leaoes from the Lipton Logs, 
1931 ; Literary Digest, 17 October 1031 ; Allied 
Staff Magazine, December 1031 ; private in- 
formation.] llEnnunT B. Giumsditcii. 

LOCK, IV ALTER (1840-1033), warden 
of Kcble College, Oxford, and professor of j 
divinity, was bom at Dorchc.stcr, Dorset, 
l-t .luly IS-tO, the second .son of Henry 
Lock, solicitor, of Dorchester, and a mem- 
ber of a well-known family there, by his 
w ife, Susannah Ware, daughter of tVillinm 
May, of Bridgwater, He was educated at 
^larlborough, whence he gained a scholar- 


ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
was awarded a first class in classical 
moderations (1807) and in litcrac human- 
ioTcs (1809), and won the Hertford (1807) 
and Craven (1870) scholarships. In 1871 he 
was president of the Union. In 1809 he 
had been elected to a fellowship at Magda- 
len College, wliich he held until 1892, and 
in 1870 to one of the first ‘tutorsliips’ of 
Kcble College, of which he became sub- 
warden in 1881. The religious and theo- 
logical standpoint of this very liberally 
minded follower of the original Tractarians 
is revealed in his essay on ‘The Church’ 
in Lux Mundi (1880), John Kcble, a Bio- 
graphy (1898), and The Bible and Christian 
Life (1905). At the end of the century he 
was appointed the first general editor of 
the Westminster Commentaries on the Re- 
vised Version, but he best Showed his 
own matured cautious (sometimes over- 
cautious) scholarship in his Critical and 
Exegeiical Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles (1024). He was ordained deacon 
in 1872 and priest in 1878, and in 1895 
was appointed Dean Ireland’s professor of 
exegesis of Holy Scripture. He held the 
chair until 1019 when his election to tlic 
Lady Margaret professorship of divinity 
(with a canonry at Christ Church) heralded 
his resignation in 1920 of the wardenship 
of Kcble College which he had held since 
1897. From the Lady Margaret chair he 
retired in 1027, having been elected to an 
honorary fcllowsliip at Magdalen in 1807 
and at Corpus Christi in 1020, and to 
honorary membership of the council of 
Kcble College in the last named year. 

In 1802 Lock married Jane Cecil, eldest 
daughter of Charles Hcathcotc Campion, 
rector of "Westmeston, Sussex, and had 
one son and four daughters. He died at 
Oxford 12 August 1038. 

AAlicther ns a member of the Hebdo- 
madal Council, on which he served from 
1805 to 1019, or as chairman of the board 
of faculty of theology, or ns a member of 
the council of St. Hugh’s Hall (later Col- 
lege), O.xford, Lock showed himself not 
unsj'-mpathetic to new idc.ns and new 
cjmscs. He supported the higher educa- 
tion of women and strove successfully for 
the abolition of the denominational re- 
strictions on admittance to the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. He was to the end a lucid 
lecturer and a compelling preacher: his 
senunars were attended by most post- 
graduate theological studctits. At Kcble 
College, throughout his fifty years of ser- 
vice, his lovable personality, determined 
tactfulness, and directive energy shaped 
i-lO 
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its destiny and profoundly influenced its statesmanship the admission in 1920 of 
members. -women as fuU members of the university. 

A portrait of Lock by C. W. Furse Prom 1921 to 1931 Miss Lodge was 
(1895) hangs in the hall of Kehle College, principal of Westfield College, Hampstead, 
[The Times, 14 August 1933 ; The Clock ^^re too she strengthened her college 
Tower (magazine of the Keble Association), internally, furthering in particular the 
November 1933 ; Oxford Magazine, 12 October building of the chapel and the develop- 
1933 ; personal kno-wledge.] ment of the library, and she helped to 

D. C. Simpson. secure its recognition as one of eight col- 
leges forming the central part of the uni- 
LODGE, ELEANOR CONSTANCE versity of London. She gave public service 
(1869-1936), historian and principal of on the Hampstead borough council and 
Westfield College, London, was born at served also on the councils of educational 
Hanley, Staffordshire, 18 September 1869, and learned bodies, often as president. In 
the youngest child and only daughter of 1928 she was the first woman to obtain 
Oliver Lodge, merchant, afterwards of the degree of D.Litt. of Oxford University 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire, by his -wife, and in 1932 she was appointed C.B.E. The 
Grace, youngest daughter of the Rev. university of Liverpool conferred upon her 
Joseph Heath. Of the eight brothers who the honorary degree of Litt.D., and she 
preceded her the eldest was Sir Oliver was elected an honorary fellow of Lady 
Lodge [q.v.] and the fourth Sir Richard Margaret Hall and of Westfield College. 
Lodge [q.v.]. Educated at private schools. She died at Windsor after a long illness 
the turning-point in her life came in 1890 19 March 1936. Her \’i-vid and spontaneous 
when she went up to Lady Margaret Hall, book of memories. Terms and Vacations 
Oxford, -taking the final honour school of (published posthumously in 1938), was tlie 
modem history in 1894. She fotmd lasting expression of her gratitude for all that a 
happiness in her chosen subject, in out- university education had meant to her, 
door sports, and in congenial friendships, and revealed the simplicity of her charac- 
At the jficole des Chartes and the Hcole ter, the quality of her unselfisliness, her 
des Hautes fitudes in Paris (1898-1899) tireless energy, and her keen sense of 
she began researches into the English rule humour. A portrait-head in chalk by 
in Gascony, which resulted in several im- L. Leslie Brooke (1916) and an oil-painting 
portant studies, especially ‘The Estates by J. B. Souter (1931) are at Lady Mar- 
of the Archbishop and Chapter of Saint- garet Hall, and an oil-painting by (Sir) 
Andre of Bordeaux imder English Rule’, G. P. Kelly hangs at Westfield College, 
published in Oxford Studies in Social and Lodge, Terms and Vacations, edited 

Legal History, vol. iii (1912), and The by Janet Spens, 1938 ; Sir Oliver Lodge, Past 
English Rule in Gascony (1920). She also Years, 1031 ; Lady Margaret Hall: A Short 
published other notable boolis as well as History, 1023 ; University and college reports, 
articles in British Academy Social and calendars, registers, and journals ; personal 
Economic Records (1927) and the Cam- knowledge.] Evbi.vn Jamson. 

bridge Medieval History, vol. v (1926). 

Many vacations were spent working LODGE, Sm. OLIVER JOSEPH 
in French archives and exploring the (1851-1940), scientist and first principal 
remote countryside on foot or bicj’^cle. In of Birmingham University, was bom at 
the spring of 1918 she took charge of the Penkhull, Staff ordsliire, 12 June 1851, the 
Oxford Women’s Canteens for French eldest of the eight sons of Oliver Lodge, 
Soldiers in Champagne, shared in the re- afterwards of Wolstanton, Staffordsliire, 
treat before the Germans, and then nursed who had built up a prosperous agency for 
in Paris. the supply of materials used in the pottery 

Appointed librarian of Lady Margaret industry. He was brother of Sir Richard 
Hall in 1895, Miss Lodge was history tutor Lodge and of Eleanor Constance Lodge 
froml899 to 1921, becoming ^^cc-principal [qq.v.]. On both thepaternal and maternal 
also in 1900. She plaj'ed an important sides. Lodge came of a family of school- 
part in the second stage of the develop- masters and clergymen. His maternal 
ment of university and college life for grandfather, Joseph Heath, was head- 
women in Oxford. She gave to her pupils master of a school at Lucton in Hereford- 
her orvn ardent desire for knowledge and shire, and Ins paternal grandfather, Oliver 
regard for thoroughness and tmth ; she Lodge (who was the father of a family of 
worked wholeheartedly for the welfare of twenty-five children. Lodge’s father being 
Lady Margaret Hall and furthered by her the twenty-tliird), was a native of Ireland 
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and became incumbent of Barking in 
Essex and headmaster of Barking School. 
Unremitting industry "was the note of the 
Penkliull household: Lodge’s mother, 
Grace, youngest daughter of Joseph Heath, 
was a remarkable woman who could find 
time to rear a large family, to manage a 
country bouse and farm, to keep the books 
of her husband’s business, and to take up, 
as a hobby, photography by the wet pro- 
cess. 

At eight years of age Lodge entered 
Newport Grammar School in Slu-opshire 
where he spent four unhappy years and 
was then transferred as a private pupil to 
the charge of the rector of Combs in Suf- 
folk. At fourteen his schooldays ended; 
his father wished him to inherit the agenc5' 
which he had established and, until Iris 
twenty-second year, Lodge was deeply 
immersed in the routine of business, but 
not wholly, for a maternal aunt, who had 
already introduced him to some Icnow- 
ledge of astronomy, in\'itcd him periodi- 
cally to stay in London, where he attended 
classes in chemistry and geology and, 
above all, a course of lectures on heat 
given by John 'fj-ndall [q.v.]. I-Ic used to 
call this course an eye-opener and it prob- 
ably determined his future. He won an 
exhibition under the Science and Art De- 
partment and, his father unwillingly con- 
senting, there followed a period of .study 
at the Royal College of Science under 
T. II. Huxley, (Sir) Edward Frankland, 
and Frederick Guthrie [qq.v.], and at 
University College under 'VV. K. Clifford 
[q.v.], Olaus Hcnrici, and George Carey 
Foster. For some years Lodge filled a post 
as demonstrator in physics in Carcy 
Foster’s laboratory. During this period 
he graduated D.Sc. (1877) and published 
papers on the flow of clectricitj’’ in plane 
sheets, on models illustrating the flow 
of electricity through various media, 
on thermo-electricity, on the induction 
balance of D. E. Hughes [q.v.], on thermal 
conducti\-ity, and on the foundations of i 
mechanics. In 1881 Lodge was appointed j 
to the chair of physics at the newly! 
■founded University College in Liverpool. ! 
During his tenure of tlus chair he carried 
out those researches which established his 
reputation ns a phy.sicist and for wliicli 
the Royal Society (of which he had been 
elected a fellow in 1887) in 1898 awarded 
hini its Rumfortl medal. 

Forward-looking as was Lodge’s mind, 
he was cs-scnUally a child of the ninctecntli 
century, and in nothing is this more appar- 
ent tluin in his devotion to the concept 


of an ether. His great experiments arc 
intimately related to this concept and fall 
into two categories, wireless and the 
relative motion of matter and ether. 

Lodge’s contributions to wireless were 
many and some of them were fundamental. 
Tlierc is little doubt that his earlj’ experi- 
ments would have led liim to tlie discoverj’ 
of electro-magnetic radiation had he not 
been anticipated by Heinrich Hertz; in 
his discourse to the Royal Institution in 
1891 he showed experiments which fore- 
shadowed the ultra short-wave advances 
of a later generation ; his discovery that 
metals in loose contact tend to stick to- 
gether when electro-magnetic radiation 
falls upon them formed the basis for. the 
construction of a primitive receiver; and 
his famous patent of 1897 diagnosed the 
disease which afllictcd early transmitters 
and prescribed the remedy therefor; it is 
not too much to say that his experiments 
and investigations were the major influ- 
ence in making spark telegraphy possible. 

So with Lome’s heroic experiments on 
the relative motion of matter and ether. 
Interest in the ether was reawakened by 
the announcement of the principle of inter- 
ference by Tliomas Young [q.v.] in 1801 
and, until the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, it was considered a doubt- 
ful question whether the ether in the 
neighbourhood of moving matter was or 
was not carried along by the moving 
matter; an historic experiment by Albert 
Abraham Jlichclson and Edward William 
Morlcy in 1887 was considered to be de- 
cisive in favour of a convcctcd ether. 
Lodge, however, in 1803 moimtcd two 
parallel steel disks, three feet in diameter 
I and one inch apart, on a common vertical 
axis, and spun them round at a veiy high 
, speed, sending two rays of lightin opposite 
directions round the space between the 
disks and obser\'ing their interference. 
The experiment was sensitive and the 
answer was clear ; the ether was tiol carried 
along in the space between the disks. Thi.s 
fundamental contradiction serv'cd to usher 
in a new era of theory, which culminated 
in the reign of rclativitj’. 

In 1900 Lodge was appointed principal 
of the new university of Birmingham-- 
Ihc first of the modem Englisl) civic uni- 
versities to receive a charter — and hi.s 
active career as an experimental physicist 
ended. His influence in .shaping the de- 
velopment of the young university was 
profound and characlcri.slic. He lind 
neither taste nor capacity for the day-to- 
day details of routine administration, and, 
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indeed, he made it a condition of his 
appointment that such matters should be 
left in the hands of the vice-principal. But 
Lodge had strong views on the framing of 
the general policy of a modern imiversity, 
and it is in the main due to his wise and 
skilful guidance that the university of 
Birmingham has become the university 
of the Slidlands and that its ideals have 
not been narrowed by over-devotion to 
specialization, whether in the sciences or 
in humanist studies. 

The British Association played a con- 
siderable part in Lodge’s scientific and 
social life, and between his first meeting, 
the Bradford meeting of 1873, and his last, 
the Blackpool meeting of 1936, there were 
very few meetings which he missed. In 
1891 he was president of Section A (mathe- 
matics and physics), and at the Birming- 
ham meeting of 1913 he was president of 
the association. 

Two major interests dominated Lodge’s 
intellectual life, physical and psychical 
research. His active interest in psychic 
phenomena dates from the Liverpool 
period where, about 1883, he carried out 
some pioneer experiments in thought- 
transference, and his investigations of the 
famous mediums, !Mrs. Piper and Eusapia 
Palladino, are of great importance. Lodge 
paid close attention to the mental and 
physical sides of psycliical research; in 
order to explain Mrs. Piper’s results an 
appeal to telepathy at least was necessaiy, 
whereas in the investigation of Eusapia 
Palladino, Lodge and Charles Richet, with 
whom he worked, were convinced that 
they had witnessed instances of teleldne- 
sis. In the opinion of a competent judge 
Lodge’s influence has been greater as a 
philosopher of psychical research than as 
a practical investigator. He concluded, on 
the e\ddence observed by him, that the 
mind survives the dissolution of the body, 
and he consistently expounded the instru- 
ment theory of the relation between body 
and mind. 

Lodge wrote many books on many sub- 
jects. Of Ills scientific works mention may 
be made of Signalling across Space ’without 
Wires (1897), The Ether of Space (1900), 
Talks about Wireless (1925), and Advancing 
Science (1931) : of liis works on psychical 
research Raymond (1916) caught the pub- 
lic ear, but My Philosophy (1933) contains 
the latest expression of his considered 
views on life generally. He received 
honorary degrees from thirteen univer- 
sities ; was president of the Physical 
Society (1899-1900) and of the Society for 


Psychical Research (1901-1904 and 1932) ; 
and was knighted in 1902. He resigned 
his post of principal of the university of 
Birmingham in 1919 when, proposing to 
devote the rest of his hfe to the study of 
the ether of space, he retired to Lake, near 
Salisbury. There he died 22 August 1940. 

In 1877 Lodge married Mary Fanny 
Alexander (died 1929), daughter of a sea- 
captain, Alexander Marshall ; thej”^ had six 
sons and six daughters. The youngest son, 
Raymond, was killed in the war of 1914— 
1918. 

There are two portraits of Lodge painted 
by Sir George Reid ; one is in the posses- 
sion of the tmiversity of Birmingham, the 
other is at Flore House, Northampton. A 
third portrait, painted by Bernard Mimns, 
is in the Birmingham City Art Gallery. 
A marble bust by C. J. Allen is in the 
University Library, Liverpool. A cartoon 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 4 
February 1904. 

[Sir Oliver Lodge, Past Years. An Auto- 
biography, 1031 ; letters from Sir Oliver Lodge, 
compiled and annotated by J. A. Hill, 1032; 
Theodore Besterman, A Bibliography of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, 1035 ; Obituary Notices of Felloivs 
of the Royal Society, No. 10, December 1941 
(portrait) ; Proceedings of the Physical Society, 
vol. liii, 1941 (portrait) ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] Au-an FEnousoN. 

LODGE, SiK RICHARD (1855-1936), 
historian and teacher, was bom at Penk- 
huU, Staffordshire, 20 June 1855, the 
fourth son of Oliver Lodge, merchant, 
afterwards of Wolstanton, Staffordshire, 
by his wife, Grace Heath. He was brother 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and Eleanor Constance 
Lodge [qq.v.]. Educated at Clirist’s Hos- 
pital, he came up in 1874 to BaUiol Col- 
lege, Oxford, as an exliibitioner, being 
awarded a Brackenbury scholarship the 
following year. After winning the Stan- 
hope (1875) and the Lotluan (1876) essay 
prizes, he was awarded a first class in 
modem history in 1877 and elected a fel- 
low of Brasenose College in 1878. He 
acted first as lectiuer and then as tutor in 
modem history and became vice-principal 
in 1891. In 1894 he was appointed first 
professor of modem liistory at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, remaining there until 
1899, when he succeeded (Sir) G. W. Pro- 
thero [q.v.] in the chair of modern liistory 
at Edinburgh and retained the professor- 
sliip until his retirement in 1925. FVom 
1911 to 1925 he was dean of the faeulty 
of arts. 

Between 1878 and 1894 Lodge was one 
of a small group of college history tutors. 
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which included Edward Armstrong [q.vj, ' 
A. L. Smith [q.v.], A. H. Johnson, and 
C. R. L. Fletcher [q.v.], who, by their 
lectures, teacliing, organizing ability, and 
disciplined enthusiasm, made the honour 
school of modern history at Oxford. Lodge 
shared rvith Ids brother Oliver a superb 
gift of lucid exposition, whieh he took with 
lum in the maturity of his powers both to 
Glasgow and to Edinburgh. His influence 
on, and his interest in, his students of 
every type and of both sexes were deep 
and sincere, notably in imparting a high 
standard of eritical tests in the handling 
of historical material and a realization of 
the importance of truth in history as the 
basis of any sound citizenship. His tall, 
lean figure with its fine blue eyes and irre- 
sistible smile enhanced the spoken word 
whether in lecturing or in personal inter- 
course. Lodge had, also, a marked capa- 
city for administration which he proved 
both in his college at Oxford and parti- 
cularly at Edinburgh, where his impressive 
personality and capacity for work made 
him a notable influence both in the uni- 
versity and in many spheres of ci\nc life. 
A convinced liberal all his life, he had 
become one of the leading public figures 
in Scotland by the time of his retire- 
ment. 

Lodge left Edinburgh to reside at Har- 
penden, Hertfordshire. He employed his 
retirement up to his last illness in original 
and industrious research on the manu- 
script sources of British foreign policy 
from 1C88 to 1700. His chief printed 
works are A Hislory of Modem Europe 
(from 1453 to 1878), which went through 
many editions after its appearance in 
1885; liichcUcu (1800); The Close of the 
Middle Ages, 1278-1494 (1001); vol. 
viii (lCGO-1702) of Longman’s Political 
History of England (1910); Great Britain 
and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century 
(102.3, the Ford lectures for 1921-1022); 
Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy, 
1740-1748 (1030); The Private Correspon- 
dence of Sir Benjamin Keene (1033) ; and 
‘The College under the Hater Stuarts’ 
(Brasenose College Qualerccntcnary Mono- 
graphs, vol. ii, part i, 1000). 

I..odgc was knighted in 1017 for his 
academic and public scr\'iccs. He received 
honorary degrees from Uie universities of 
Gl.asgow (1005), Manchester 0012), and 
Edinburgh (I02G), and was elected an 
fionorary fellow of Brasenose College 
(1011), a distinction which gave him un- 
qualified sati-sfaclion, but lie u-ns ccrUainlv 
disappointed in lOlG at not bcin" ap- 


pointed principal of Edinburgh University 
ns successor to Sir William Turner. The 
vacancy in the headship of Brasenose 
when Charles Henry Sampson succeeded 
Charles Buller Heberdcn as principal in 
1920 came too late to cause Lodge dis- 
appointment. He was president of the 
Royal Historical Society from 1029 to 
1933. He married in 1882 Annie Gwendo- 
line, daughter of Henry Morgan, of Nor- 
wich, who surrived him. They had 
tlirce sons, of whom the eldest and 
youngest predeceased their father, the 
youngest having been Idlled in the war 
of 1014f-1018, and four daughters, of 
whom the eldest predeceased her father. 
He died in London after an operation 
2 August 1030. 

On his retirement from Edinburgh 
Lodge was presented wth his portrait (by 
WilUam Nicholson), a replica of wliieh now 
hangs in the university ; it was subscribed 
for by several hundred contributors from 
both inside and outside the university, 
and a deserved tribute was paid on the 
occasion to his services to the university 
and city. 

[The Times, 4 and 0 August 1D3G ; Scotsman, 
4 August 1930; Oxford Magazine, 29 Octo- 
ber 103G ; Margaret Lodge, Sir Itichard Lodge, 
1040 ; personal knowledge.] 

CnAiu-cs GiiANT RonenrsoN. 

LOTHIAN, eleventh MAnquiiss of 
(1882-1040), journalist and statesman. 
[Sec IvEnn, Pjimir Hejoiy.] 

LOUISE CAROLINE ALBERTA 
(1848-1030), princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Duchess of Argyll, was born at 
Buckingham Palace 18 March 1848, the 
sixth child and fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. She was the most beautiful and 
not the least gifted of the Queen’s daugh- 
ters, and her intelligence and wit made her 
a favourite with lier father and atlractcd 
the notice of Carlyle. In 1871 the Princess 
married John Douglas Sutherland Camp- 
bell, Marquess of Lome, who in 1000 suc- 
ceeded his father as ninth Duke of Argj'll 
[q.v.]. Slie was the first member of the 
royal family for more than fifty years to 
contract matrimony with a subject of the 
sovereign, and the innovation (c.spccially 
as the bridegroom was a Scotsman) had 
the strong approval of the Queen. There 
were no children of the marriage. 

Princess Louise spent five ye.nrs (1878- 
1883) in Canada as the consort of the 
governor-general, and a memorial of her 
stay is the name given to Imkc I^ouisc near 
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Lallan in the Rocky Mountains. After 
their return to this country, the princess 
and Lord Lome were able to promote the 
causes which they had at heart with 
singular unanimity, as both were endowed 
with the same literary and artistic tastes. 
Leading an extremely quiet and retired 
life, giving only smaU parties, eschewing 
royal functions as far as possible, and not 
showing over-much attention to the con- 
ventions of her station, the princess wrote 
articles for magazines under the nom de 
plume of ‘Myra Fontenoy ’, and made her 
home at Kensington Palace a rendezvous 
for artists and sculptors, of whom the chief 
was Sir J. E. Boehm [q.v.], and who also 
numbered among them (Sir) Alfred Gilbert 
[q.v.], J. Seymour Lucas, and Sir Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema [q.v.]. Of the causes 
to which the princess gave her support the 
Ladies’ Work Society, which enabled poor 
ladies to gain a living from needlework, 
was perhaps nearest to her heart, but far 
more important was the impetus which 
she gave to the education of women, for 
imder her strong encouragement the 
National Union for the Higher Education 
of Women was founded in 1872. She was i 
its first president, and the growth andj 
spread of high schools for girls all over the 
country will probably be her most lasting 
and influential work. She was not content 
to be a mere figurehead, but followed the 
work closely, and took an active share in 
it by means of speeches, letters to the 
press, and an especial interest in the 
teaching of art. 

As a working artist, the princess early 
exhibited gifts as a sculptress, and she was 
instructed by Mary Thomycroft [q.v.]. Of 
the princess’s works the best known is the 
marble statue of Queen Victoria at Ken- 
sington Palace overlooking the Round 
Pond. The monument to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg in Wfaippingham church, near 
Cowes, is also highly esteemed, and she 
designed the memorial in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral to the Canadian soldiers who fell in 
the South African war. 

After the Duke of Argyll’s death in 
1914, the princess lived a life yet more 
retired, and divided her time between 
London and Roseneath House in Dum- 
bartonshire. In 1919 she was given the 
colonelcy-in-cliief of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. After long en- 
joyment of good health she died at Ken- 
sington Palace in her ninety-second year 
3 December 1939. 

[TAe Times, 4 and 8 December 1939 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.) Doroihy Caxtei-upe. 
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LOUISE VICTORIA ALEXANDRA 
DAGMAR (1867-1931), princess royal of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Duchess of 
Fife, was bom at Marlborough House 
20 Febraary 1867, the third ehild and 
eldest daughter of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. She was educated at home and 
developed a strong taste for outdoor life. 
In 1889 the princess married Alexander 
William George Duff, sixth Earl of Fife, 
who was eighteen years her senior and 
was created a duke on his marriage : by a 
special remainder of 1900, the dukedom 
of Fife passed to the princess’s daughters 
and their male issue. This union enabled 
the princess to live in entire privacy, and, 
in the stretches of the Dee at Mar Lodge, 
near Braemar, and in the Deveron at Duff 
House, near Banff, to indulge freely in her 
favourite sport of sahnon-fishing, in which 
she developed exceptional skill. In 1905 
the princess was declared princess royal 
and her two daughters. Lady Alexandra 
Duff (later Princess Arthur of Connaught) 
and Lady Maud Duff (later Countess of 
Southesk), were created princesses with 
the title of ‘highness’. On 13 December 
1911, as the princess and her family were 
travelling to Egypt for the sake of her 
health, which was never robust, their ship 
was wrecked in a gale near Cape Spartel. 
The princess refused to leave until all the 
women and children on board had been 
taken off, and the hardships endured by 
the party were severe as the boat which 
was taking them to land was swamped. 
The death of the duke at Assuan 29 
January 1012 was hastened by this mis- 
adventure. After continuing to live in 
retirement, the princess died at her house 
in Portman Square 4 Januarj' 1931. 

[The Times, 5 January 1931 ; private in- 
formation.) 

LOVAT, fourteenth (sometimes 
reckoned sixteenth) Bakon (1871-1933). 
[See Fraser, Semon Joseph.] 

LOVE, AUGUSTUS EDWARD 
HOUGH (1863-1940), mathematician and 
geo-physicist, was bom 17 April 1863 at 
Weston-super-Mare, the second son of 
Jolm Henry Love, surgeon, later police- 
surgeon to the borough of Wolver- 
hampton, where the family lived imtil the 
death of the father in Love’s later Cam- 
bridge days. His mother was Emily 
Serle. He had two sisters, with the younger 
of whom he was on terms of especial 
affection; after their father’s death she 
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kept house for him for the rest of liis life, seemed to be of importance for seismology, 
He was unmarried. but difficulties arose in identifying them 

Love entered Wolverhampton Grammar wilh the observed ‘long waves’ which 
School in 1874. He gave little indieation occur late in a seismic disturbance. Love 
whilst at school of the career which was to investigated the possibility of the propa- 
follow. In 1881 he was awarded a sizar- gation of a purely distortional surface 
ship at St. John’s College, Cambridge, to wave, and found that such could exist in a 
which he went up in 1882. He was at first heterogeneous medium. In these waves 
doubtful whether to read classics or the disturbance is purely horizontal 
mathematics, but chose the latter and (transverse to the direction of propaga- 
gradually came to tlie top of his year. He tion), and the wave-velocity, unlike that of 
was elected scholar of the college in 1884, ‘Rayleigh waves’, depends upon ^Tave- 
was second vvanglcr in the mathematical length. ‘Love waves’ have proved of con- 
tripos of 1885, and was awarded the first siderable importaneein the hands of later 
Smith’s prize in 1887, after being elected in investigators, who have been able to infer, 
1S8G into a fellowship at St. John’s which from their application to seismograms, 
he retained until 1809, occupjnng the post indications of the thickness of the upper 
of college lecturer in mathematics most of layer of the earth’s crust, 
that time. He was elected F.R.S. in 1894. Love, however, will be remembered 
In those Cambridge days began his long chiefly as the author of what throughout 
association with the London Jlathematical his life was a standard work, A Treatise on 
Society, which he served as secretary the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity 
(1895-1910) and as president (1912-1919). (1892-1893; later editions 1900, 1920, 
In 1920 he was awarded the society’s Dc 1927). Tliis is a fine, scholarly work, 
Morgan medal. written wth an historical sense; unhurried 

In 1898 Love was elected to the Sedician in style, massive in lecture, satisfying in 
chair of natural philosophy at Oxford, a its fullness. It gives the general theory of 
position which he held until his death, stress and strain; of the conditions of 
He was elected a fellow of Queen’s College, equilibrium and stability of clastic plates, 
Oxford, in 1927, when he was also elected shells, and solids ; of torsion of rods and 
an honorary fellow of St. John’s College, the bending and vibrations of beams; and 
Cambridge. He was awarded a Royal of the transmission of force. It remains _o 
medal of the Royal Society in 1909, and permanent monument to the aendemio 
its Sylvester medal in 1937. He became aspect of elasticity. The treatment is 
an associate of the Italian Accademia dci throughout severely analytical, but it 
Lincci, and a corresponding member of the took form too early to incorporate the 
Institut de France. tensor calculus. 

Love’s chosen field of research was the Love had a certain whimsicality of 
theory of elasticity of solids in its mathc- manner and appearance which endeared 
matical setting, and its application to him to liis many friends. Although no 
problems of tlie earth’s crust. On this experimenter, he was a tjqiical repre- 
subjcct, and on problems of hydro- sentative of the chanicteristic English 
dynamics and electromagnetism involving school of applied mathematics, and 
kindred differential equations, he contri- notably continued the mathematical tradi- 
buted to various journals some fifty odd tion of Sir G. G. Stokes, J. Clerk Maxwell, 
memoirs. His main technical contribu- [qq.v.] and Lord Rayleigh. He died at 
tions to mathematical thcoiy are perhaps Oxford 5 June 1910. 
his discovery’ of what are known as ‘Love ixhc Times, 0 June 1910 ; ObiUwvj Notices 
waves (inn) and his theory of hi- of PcUoies of the Noyal Society, No. 0, January 
harmonic analysis (1929). The latter is 1940 (portrait and bibliography) : A'a/nre, 21 
unsuitable for description here, but ‘Love September 1910; Jonmat of the London 
waves’ can briefly be sketched. His Mntlicmatical Society, vol. xvi, 1941 (biblio-' 
account of them was published in Some grapby) ; personal knowledge.]^ 

Problems of Gcodijnatnics (1911), the essay 
for which he had been awarded the Adams 

prize of the university of Cambridge. LOW, Sin SIDNEY JAMES MARK 
J. W. Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh [q.v.], (1857-1932), autlior nnd journalist, was 
had discovered the possibility in a solid of bom at Blackhcnth 22 January 1 8.57. His 
a type of .surface wave consisting of father, Maximilian Loewe, a Hungarian 
vertical and horizontal components which Jew, fled to England in 1818, eslnblishcd 
liccnyed cxiJoncntially with depth. These himself succc.ssfully in business in the City 
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of London, and married Therese Schacherl, 
daughter of a Viennese rabbi. Sidney was 
the eldest child in their family of six sons 
and five daughters. He was educated at 
Bang’s College School, Strand, and in 1876 
went with a scholarship to Pembroke 
College, Oxford. But in 1877 he migrated 
to Balliol as an exhibitioner (he was later 
a Brackenbury scholar) and was awarded 
a first class in modem history in 1879. 
From boyhood he was attracted to litera- 
tme and history. Between 1883 and 1885 
he was lecturer on constitutional history at 
King’s College, London; in 1884, with 
Frederic Sanders Pulling, he published his 
first book, The Dictionary of English I 
History. About 1883 Low began contri- 
buting to the St. James’s Gazette, and soon 
became its sub-editor under Frederick 
Greenwood [q.v.], whom he succeeded as 
editor in '1888. His editorship was 
brilliant ; the circulation of the St, James’s 
meagre; its influence immense. Low 
gathered round him such men as Andrew 
Lang, George Saintsbury, Gilbert Parker, 
H. D. Traill, Herbert and J. K. Stephen; 
and gave their earliest opportunities to 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Anthonj' 
Hope, and many others. Resigning the 
editorship in 1897, Low was next year 
appointed by William Heseltine Mudford 
leader-writer on the Standard, of whichLow 
was literary editor in 1904-1905. From 
1898 his career was that of a hard-working, 
brilliant, and trustworthy journalist. He 
declined the editorship of the Johannes^ 
burg Star, was passed over for that of the 
Morning Post, and, because of age, missed 
the editorship of The Times. 

Low’s masterpiece. The Governance of 
England (1904), and A Vision of India 
(1906, the fruit of his visit as special 
correspondent on the royal tour of 1905) 
merited, and won, wide attention and 
proclaimed him an ardent imperialist. 
They were followed by volume xii (1837— 
1901) in Longman’s Political History of 
England (with L. C. Sanders, 1907), Egypt 
in Transition (1914), Samuel Henry Jeyes 
(1915), and many important pamphlets. 
After the Governance, Low’s most notable 
contribution to literature is his study 
of De Quincey (1911). He contributed 
regularly to aU the leading monthly 
jomnals, specializing in biographical sub- 
jects such as Cecil Rhodes, on whom he 
published a miniature masterpiece in the 
Nineteenth Century for May 1902. 

Low was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1892, and was knighted in 1918. 
He was twice married: first, in 1887 to 


Lowry 

Elsie (died 1921), daughter of John Davi- 
son; secondly, in 1924 to Ebba Cecilia, 
daughter of Captain Gustaf Hermann 
Emile Bystrom, of Stockholm. He had 
no children. He died at his home in 
Kensington 13 January 1932. 

Low’s friendships were wide and eclectic. 
He loved the theatre, society, and life. 
His admiration for the Empire, and under- 
standing of it, were profound; he knew 
well and admired Rhodes, Cromer, H. M. 
Stanley, Cmrzon, Sir Reginald Wingate, and, 
above aU, Milner, and won their intimate 
confidences. As a writer and journalist 
Low’s place is very high; as an historian 
his place, if modest, is assured. 

[Desmond Chapman-Huston, The Lost His- 
torian: A Memoir of Sir Sidney Ixnn, 1936; 
Low’s diaries ; unpublished letters addressed 
to Low ; private information.] 

Desmond Chapman-Huston. 

LOIVRY, THOMAS MARTIN (1874- 
1936), chemist, was bom at Low Moor, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 26 October 1874, 
the second son of Edward Pearce Lowry, 
afterwards senior Wesleyan chaplain at 
Aldershot, by his wife, Jemima Hofland. 
From ICingswood School, Bath, Lowry 
proceeded in 1893 with a Clothworkers 
scholarship to the Central Technical 
College, South Kensington, where he came 
imder the influence of H. E. Armstrong 
[q.v.]. His chemical ability soon showed 
itself and in 1896 Armstrong appointed 
him his assistant. He held this office until 
1913, combining it from 1904 to 1913 "with 
that of lecturer in chemistry at the West- 
minster Training College. 

In 1913 Lowry was appointed head of 
the chemical department of Guy’s Hospital 
medical school with the title of professor 
of chemistry in the university of London. 
After occupying this position for seven 
j'ears he was elected in 1920 to the newly 
established chair of physical chemistry at 
Cambridge, where W. J. Pope [q.v.], also 
a former pupil of Armstrong, was head of 
the department of chemistry, and during 
his sixteen years’ tenure of this professor- 
ship he developed an active school of re- 
search, directed mainly to the investiga- 
tion of optical rotatory power. He became 
a member of Trinity Hall. 

In 1898 in Armstrong’s laboratory 
Lowry discovered that freshly prepared 
solutions of nitxo-d-camphor showed a 
change of rotatory power with time. He 
•termed the phenomenon ‘mutarotation’ 
and referred it to the establishment of an 
equilibrium between nitro-d-camphor and 
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an unkno'wn isoincridc. From tins obser- 
vation be was led on the one liand to the 
study of polarimetry and on the other to 
the investigation of reversible isomeric 
ehange (which he termed ‘dynamic iso- 
merism’) and the greater part of his 
subsequent work lay in these two fields. 

Lowrj’ became particularly interested in 
the variation of rotatorj' power with wave- 
length and gave the Bakerian lecture to 
the Royal Society in 1921 on this subject, 
in collaboration with Dr. Percy Corlett 
Austin. His most noteworthy achieve- 
ments in tliis connexion were lus measure- 
ments of the rotatorj' dispersion of quartz 
from the infra-red to the far ultra-\dolct 
and his discovery that one of the charac- 
teristic frequencies in the Drude equation 
for the rotatory dispersion of camphor 
coincides with the characteristic frequency 
of the carbonyl group. To account for tbe 
latter observation he advanced his hjqio- 
thesis of induced dissymmetry (1924). 
His studies on isomeric changes of the 
kind which he termed ‘prototropic’ yielded 
much information on the action of cata- 
lysts on these processes and led him to an 
extended definition of acids and bases, 
advanced simultaneously by J. N. Bron- 
sted (1923). 

During the war of 191'1-1918 Loivrj’ did 
valuable service in overcoming the difii- 
culties in shell-filling caused by the poly- 
morpliism of ammonium nitrate and -was 
director of shell-filling (1917-1919). He 
wrote several books, the most important 
of which was his treatise on Optical Jtota- 
lonj Paxer (1933). He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1914, and appointed O.B.E. in 1918, 
and C.B.E. in 1920. He received honorary' 
degrees from the universities of Dublin 
and Brussels. He married in 1904 Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Cornelius ^Yood, 
Methodist minister, and had two sons and 
a daughter. He died at Cambridge 
2 November 1930. 

[The Times, 4 November 1930; OhUttary 
Notices of Pelloxs of the Itojjal Sociely, No. 0, 
January 1038 (portrait) ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] W. H. Jlinis. 

LUCAS, Sin CILMILES PRESTWOOD 
(1853-1031), cixnl ser\’nnt and historian, 
was bom at Glan-yr-Afon, Cricldiowel, 
Brcclmockshirc, 7 August 1853, the fourth 
and youngest son of Henry John Luc.as, 
M.D., of Glan-yr-Afon, by his wife, 
Elisabeth, daughter of George Bevan, 
vicar of Crickliowcl. He was cdinxitcd at 
Winchester where he was head of the roll 
in 1805 and became one of a contemporary 


trio of distinguished scholars and friendly 
rivals, the other two being (Sir) R. L. 
Antrobus and G. E. Buckle [q.v.], Lucas 
himself won an open cxliibition at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and, with a first class in 
classical moderations (1873) and in litcrac 
humanioTCs (1876), was awarded the chan- 
cellor’s medal for a Latin essay (1877). 

Having been placed first on the ci\il 
service examination list of 1877, Lucas 
was appointed to the Colonial Office and 
eventually' became an assistant under- 
secretary of state in 1897. tVlicn the 
department dealing with the ‘self-govern- 
ing Colonies’ was reorganized with in- 
creased dignity and importance as the 
Dominions Department in 1907 Lucas was 
appointed the first head of that depart- 
ment, which was the forerunner of the 
Dominions Office established in 1925. He 
retired in 1911. He was appointed C.B. 
in 1901, K.C.M.G. in 1907, and K.C.B. in 
1912. He was called to tlie bar by’ Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1885. 

In addition to being a cis'il sen’ant of 
very great distinction Lucas was the 
author of numerous valuable books about 
the British Empire. He projected A 
Historical Geography of the British Colonics, 
to wluch he contributed on Introduction 
(1887); he was also responsible for vols. 
i-v, part 1 (1888-1901). His other works 
include The Canadian IFar of 1S12 (1900), 
A History of Canada, 17G3-1812 (1909), 
Greater Borne and Greater Britain (1912), 
The British Empire (1015), The Beginnings 
of E7}glish Overseas Enterprise (1017), The 
Partition .and the Colonization of Africa 
(1022), The Story of the Empire (‘British 
Empire’ series, vol. ii, 1024), and Bcligion, 
Colonising and Trade (1030). He edited 
and himself Avrote much of the work en- 
titled The Empire at IFar (5 vols., 1021- 
1020), a record of the part played by’ the 
Dominions and Colonics in war, particu- 
larly in the war of 1914-1018. 

If ‘proper words in proper places’ is tlic 
true definition of style, ns laid doivn by 
Swift, evciything that Lucas ivrotc bore 
that hall-mark, and he was in fact a 
master of English prose. Election to a 
fellowship at All Souls College, Oxford 
(1920-1927), came as a fitting crmvn to his 
career ns a scholar and a man of letters. 

IBs simple and Idndly nature, his ster- 
ling character and ability, and his un- 
equalled Imowledgc of colonial affairs 
made Lucas liked and respected by all 
ranks in the Colonial Olfice and by 
officials and others from the Colonics who 
came to sec him in London, and he was 
48 
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regarded -with something more than liking 
by those of his eoUeagues whose work 
brought them into closest contact with 
him. For nearly fifty years from 1881 he 
gave much of his spare time to devoted 
and inspiring work at the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street, founded 
by P. D. Maurice [q.v.] and Thomas 
Hughes [q.v.], of which he became 
principal in 1912. He died, umnarried, 
in London 7 May 1931. 

[2Vie Times, 8 May 1931 ; personal know- 
ledge.] John Risuey. 

LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL (1868- 
1938), journalist, essayist, and critic, was 
bom at Eltham, Kent, 11 Jvme 1868, 
the second of the four sons of Alfred 
Lucas, agent for insurance companies and 
building societies, by his wife, Jane 
Drewitt. Both his parents were Quakers, 
and members of families where interests 
had mainly been in farming, banking, and 
brewing, but on his mother’s side he was 
related to Lord Lister and A. W. Verrall 
[qq.v.]. His parents moved to Brighton 
not long after he was bom, so that he was 
able to call himself a Sussex man, and to 
give to that coimty not the least of his 
loyalties. Always devoted to his mother, 
he had less affection for the paternal 
regimen. ‘I got from my father’, he 
wrote, ‘very little but knowledge of what 
to avoid . . . and learned . . . from his piety 
without works to be too much the im- 
believer.’ It is possible, 'however, that he 
derived from both parents his inclination 
to avoid, as a writer, the tmpleasant 
realities of life, and to believe, even in 
war-time, that war was the worst of evils. 

After having been sent to no less than 
eleven schools, Lucas was apprenticed at 
the age of sixteen to a Brighton book- 
seller, and after two years joined the stall 
of the Sussex Daily News. In 1892 he was 
enabled, through the gift of £200 from an 
\mcle, to go to London and attend the 
lectures of W. P. Ker [q.v.] at University 
College. He read assiduously and in 1893 
began his journalistic career on the Globe, 
a leading evening paper. 

Lucas’s early struggles left liim some- 
thing of a cynic, and he could be a bitter 
satirist, when he ehose, of political and 
topical affairs. But he chose seldom, and 
emerged more and more as an apostle of 
the humanities, and if no optimist himself, 
a cause of optimism m others. He made it 
more and more his aim to communicate 
the delight which he found in art, travel, 
and letters to a rapidly grouing circle of 


readers, and the manner that he cultivated 
for this piupose was, in appearance, so 
effortless, that only by its readableness 
could its craft be ascertained. As a young 
journalist, he spent many of his evenings 
translating Maupassant, not for publica- 
tion, but as practice in style. 

Lucas’s publications include many 
anthologies and about thirty collections of 
light essays, on almost any subject that 
took bis fancy, and some of the titles 
which he gave to them. Listener’s Lure 
(1905), One Day and Another (1909), Old 
Lamps for New (1911), Loiterer’s Harvest 
(1913), Cloud and Silver (1916), A Rover 
I would be (1928), indicate sufficiently the 
lightness, gaiety, and variety of their 
contents. Besides these, he wrote essays 
of travel in many places, Highways and 
Byways in Sussex (1904), A Wanderer in 
Holland (1905), A Wanderer in Paris 
(1909), A Wanderer in Florence (1912), 
Zigzags in France (1925), and short boofe 
on painters, notably Vermeer of Delft 
(1922), John Constable the Painter (1924), 
and Vermeer the Magical (1929). He pro- 
duced an edition of The Works of Charles 
I and Mary Lamb (7 vols., 1903-1905) and 
a Life of Charles Lamb (2 vols., 1905). 

I ‘Elia ’ indeed was his idol, but his devotion 
was rather to the urbane companion than 
to the learned and rather wstful recluse. 
He used occasionally the form of romance 
{Over Bemerton’s, 1908, perhaps the best. 
Rose and Rose, 1921, and Genevra’s Money, 
1922, are examples in this Idnd, slight, 
sentimental, and charming), but he was 
accustomed to say that he could not write 
a novel, because no novel made out 
human beings as bad as they really were. 
Of the painters he praised, he remarked: 
‘I know very little about pictures, but I 
like to write about them for the benefit of 
those who know less.’ To estimate the 
permanent value of his work is difficult, 
but he undoubtedly broadened the horizon 
of culture for a great number of readers by 
the easy introduction which he gave them 
to books that they would not otherwise 
have read, and pictures that they would 
not have seen ; at the same time, he helped 
to liberate the language of the critic and 
the essayist from imdue pedantry and 
affectation. Many writers in this field who 
followed him owe more than they realize 
to his clarity; many readers have a like 
debt to the liveliness of his sympathies. 
Often preferring the quaint to the pro- 
found, and claiming neither deep study 
nor creative imagination, he established 
himself by dint of good taste, observation, 
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and wit as a man of letters, gaming friend- 
ship and admiration alike from the learned 
and the less critical. In his later years, 
a member of many social clubs, he added 
to the reputation of a writer that of a 
connoisseur who was also a bon vivant and 
a lavish host. He was, for a long time, a 
prolific contributor to Punch and a 
member of its staff, and in 1024 he 
became chairman of Methuen’s Publishing 
Company, with which he had been long 
connected. 

Lucas received honorary degrees from 
the universities of St. Andrews and 
Oxford. He was appointed C.H. in 1932. 
He married in 1897 Florence Elizabeth 
Gertrude, daughter of James Theodore 
Griffm, colonel in the United States army, 
and had a daughter. He died in London 
2G June 1938. 

There is a portrait of Lucas by Ralph 
Peacock in the ollices of Punch. The 
plaster cast of a bust by Jolm Tweed is 
in the possession of the sculptor’s family. 

[The Times, 27 June 1038; E. V. Lucas, 
Reading, TVriting and Remembering, 1032; 
Audrey Lucas, E. V. Lucas; A Portrait, 1939; 
personal knowledge.] E. V. Knox. 

LUNN, Sin HENRY SIMPSON 
(1859-1039), founder of the travel agency 
which bears his name, was bom at Hom- 
castle, Lincolnshire, 30 July 1859, the 
eldest son of Henrj' Lunn, afterwards of 
West Ashby House, Lincolnshire, by his 
wife, Susanna, daughter of Simpson 
Green, of Horncastlc. He ivas educated 
at Homcastle Grammar School, and in 
1881 entered Headingley College, Leeds, 
to prepare for the Methodist ministry ; he 
left two years later to complete his course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was or- 
dained in 1880. He hoped to be a medical 
missionary in India, and graduated in 
medicine and surgery' in 1887. After his 
marriage in the last-named year he went 
to India, but ill health cut short his mis- 
sionary career, and he returned to England 
in 1888. Some remarks on the standard 
of living of Methodist missionaries in 
India gave great offence to his brother 
ministers. As a consequence he contem- 
plated taking orders in the amreh of 
England, but no denomination was broad 
enough for him. In 1801 he founded a 
paper entitled The Reviao of the Churches 
devoted to the cause of reunion, and from 
this arose in 1892 the Grindclwald Con- 
ference of religious leaders, wliich became 
an annual cs’cnt until 1800. TIic organiza- 
tion of these meetings interested Lunn 


in travel and hotel work in Europe, and 
in 1802 he began to arrange tours: in 1000 
there was founded the limited company 
which bears his name, with the associated 
organizations of the Hellenic Travellers' 
Club (1906) and Alpine Sports, Limited 
(1908). 

During the South African war Lunn 
was an ardent pro-Boer, and his desire to 
be on good terms with all nations and 
peoples led to his being accused of having 
German sympatlues, and brought him 
much unpopularity. He was constantly 
dispatching ‘goodwill tours’ about the 
globe, being misled by his humanitarian 
instincts into the belief, common among 
some earnest liberals until 1014, that 
friendly personal relations between the 
intelbgentsia of various countries could 
avail against the forces of military and 
economic ambition. Lunn was a follower 
of Asquith, and twice stood unsuccessfully 
for parliament (January 1910 and in 1923). 

After the war of 1014-1918 Lunn 
turned more to liis religious activities, and 
sat upon many committees, and convened 
many conferences. In 1924 he travelled 
round the world with his wife in an 
ambitious effort to promote the union of 
the Churches, and to harness them to the 
League of Nations. Although he enjoyed 
unlimited hospitality, and delivered many 
speeches and sermons, he had to admit 
that he found no particular grounds for 
encouragement as regards the objects 
which he- had at heart. He paid two 
subsequent visits to the United Stales of 
America, where his energy and powers of 
preaching were much appreciated. 

Limn maintained to the end of his life 
an infectious optimism on the subject of 
reunion, and a simple and sincere trust in 
Providence. If his opinions invited argu- 
ment, at least he had the courage of them, 
and ns a man his character never lost its 
charm. His own religioits position was 
that of IVcslcy, a Methodist member of 
the Anglican Church. 

Lunn, who was Icnightcd in 1910, 
married in 1887 Ethel, daughter of Canon 
Thomas Moore, rector of Midlcton, co. 
Cork, and had three sons, Arnold, Hugh, 
later known as Hugh Kingsmill,'nnd Brian, 
and one daughter, who predeceased her 
father. He died in London 18 March 1939. 

A portrait of Lunn by John Collier 
(1910) is in the possession of the family. 

[The Times, 20 March 1930; Sir Henry 
Lunn, Chapters from My Life, 1918, and 
Nearing Harbour, 1034.] 
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LYGON, WILLIAM, seventh Eakl 
BEAUCHA srp (1872-1938), politician, was 
bom in London 20 February 1872, the 
elder son of Frederick Lygon, sixth Earl 
Beauchamp [q.v.], by his first wife. Lady 
Mary Catherine, only daughter of the his- 
torian Philip Henry Stanhope, fifth Earl 
Stanhope [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
succeeded his father in 1891, the day 
before his nineteenth birthday. 

From the first Beauchamp was pre- 
cociously interested in public affairs. 
When he was twenty-three he was elected 
mayor of Worcester; at twenty-five he 
was a member of the London School 
Board. At twenty-seven (1899) he was 
appointed by Lord Salisbury governor of 
New South Wales. It was not a very 
successful experiment; for so responsible 
a post he was stUl rather too young. 

Beauchamp returned to England in 
1902 to find the Balfour government in 
the throes of a conversion to protection. 
Although brought up in the conserv'ative, 
high church tradition of his family, he was 
personally an uncompromising free trader, 
and was soon so much alienated from the 
government’s economic policy that he 
joined the liberals. Naturally they re- 
ceived him with open arms. He was 
wealthy and influential, a model landlord, 
a clear and competent speaker, an ideal 
chairman, and a popular and generous 
host. 

Beauchamp’s marriage in 1902 to the 
Duke of Westminster’s beautiful sister. 
Lady Lettice Mary Elizabeth, younger 
daughter of Victor Alexander Grosvenor, 
Earl Grosvenor, and granddaughter of 
Hugh, first Duke of Westminster [q.v.], 
certaiiilj'^ added to his influence. Their 
magnificent receptions at Halkyn House, 
their big town mansion inBelgrave Square, 
j were events of high importance in the 
London season, and a rallying point for 
liberals all over the coimtry. After the 
liberal triumph of 1906, Beauchamp was 
sworn of the Privy Council, and he entered 
the Cabinet in 1910 as lord president of the 
Council. A few months later he was ap- 
pointed first commissioner of Works. In 
August 1914, when Lord Morley [q.v.] and 
Jolm Bums resigned on account of their 
opposition to the government’s war poliqr, 
Beauchamp accepted the office of lord presi- 
dent of the Council held by the former, and 
retained the post \mtil 1915. In 1916 he 
became president of the Free Trade Union. 
During the years after the war he played 
a considerable part in the efforts made to 
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revive the fortimes of the liberal party, 
and from 1924 to 1931 he was leader of the 
party in the House of Lords. In 1931 he 
suddenly resigned aU his offices but one 
and went to live abroad. 

Lord Beauchamp was appointed 
K.C.M.G. in 1899 and K.G. in 1914. From 
1913 to 1933 he was lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and from 1929 to 1931 
chancellor of London University. He died 
in New York 15 November 1938, and was 
succeeded as eighth earl by his eldest son, 
William (bom 1903). He was also sur- 
vived by his yoimgest son and his four 
daughters. His ^vife and his second son 
both predeceased him in 1936. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.) 

Stuabt Hodgson. 

! LYNCH, ARTHUR ALFRED (1861- 
1934), author, soldier, and politician, was 
I bom at Sm37thesdale, Victoria, Australia, 
16 October 1861, the fourth son of John 
Lynch, civil engineer and mining surveyor, 
a native of Tiermaelane, co. Clare, by his 
wife, Isabella, daughter of Peter McGregor : 
she was bom at Perth in Scotland. He 
went to school at Ballarat, and at Mel- 
bourne University he graduated as M.A. 
and as a civil engineer. Coming to Europe, 
he first studied physics and psychology at 
the university of Berlin (1888-1889). He 
then took up medicine and studied at the 
Hfipital Beaujon in Paris. Later in life, 
during a parliamentary recess, he ob- 
tained the ffiploma of the Ecole superieure 
d’electricite in Paris. 

In 1889 Lynch turned to journalism, 
and was thus engaged in London for six 
years, in the course of which he stood un- 
successfully for Galway city in 1892. In 
1896 he was a war correspondent for the 
Evening News in the Ashanti campaign, 
and from that year until 1899 he was 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Mail. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
war Lynch went to Pretoria as the corre- 
spondent of the Paris Le Journal, and 
immediately on arrival in January 1900 
joined the Boer side and was appointed 
colonel of ‘No. 11 Irish Brigade’, a group 
of seventy men drawn from every country 
in Europe except Turkey. When, how- 
ever, he had done six months’ active 
campaigning, he returned to Paris by way 
of New York after the republics had been 
over-run. These exploits gained him 
election to parliament as member for 
Galway city at a by-election in November 
1901, but when he came to England in 
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June 1902 to take his seat, he "was arrested, 
tried for high treason, and in January 
1903 senteneed to death. This sentence 
was immediately commuted to penal 
servitude for life. Within tsvelve months 
he was released on tieket-of-leave and 
went to live in Paris. In July 1907 he was 
granted a free pardon. IIa\nng qualified 
from St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
he began in 1908 to practise medicine in 
North London, and continued to do so 
until his death. At a by-election in Sep- 
tember 1909 he was elected nationalist 
member for West Clare, for which he sat 
imtil 1918, liis parliamentary acthuties 
during the war being cliicfly directed 
towards a more vigorous prosecution of 
the hostilities against Germany, so that in 
1918 tliis former rebel received the King’s 
commission as a colonel for the purpose of 
conducting a recruiting campaign in 
Ireland. 

, Lynch’s writings include literary and 
scientific criticism, pliilosophy, bio- 
graphical studies, fiction, and verse, his 
output being in general cbaractcrized by 
disparagement of established contem- 
porary figures. Intellectually an ambitious 
man, he believed, himself to be one of tlie 
outstanding minds of the age, a fact which 
affords a clue to much of his career. Thus 
his ‘deepest motive’ in joining the Boers 
was, according to himself, to show that he, 
a thinker, was the equal or superior of 
men of action. His most considerable 
work is his Principles of Psychology (1923), 
which, in his opinion, ‘is destined to be 
a lamp to the feet of men when tlic British 
Empire itself is forgotten’. Tliis judge- 
ment has not received general endorse- 
ment. 

Lyneh married in 1895 Annie, daughter 
of the Rev. John Donor Powell. He 
died, without issue, in London 25 March 
1934. 

[A. A. Lynch, My Life Slory, 102-4; The 
Times Lemi licports of treason trials ; private 
information.] Donai. O’Sotjuvan. 

LYONS, JOSEPH ALOYSIUS (1879- 
1030), prime minister of Australia, was 
bom at Stanley, Tasmania, 15 September 
1870, the fourth son of the eight children 
of Michael Lyons, an estate-manager for 
the Van Diemen’s Land Company in 
north-western Tasmania; later his father 
bought a butchery and a bakery' at Ulvcr- 
stonc. His inoUicr was Ellen, daughter of 
John Carroll. His parents had emigrated 
from Ireland. 

When Lyons was nine years old his 


father failed in business and broke down 
in health. Young Lyons took a post to 
supplement the family income, but later 
liis aunts, the Misses Carroll, enabled him 
to continue his schooling. At sixteen he 
became a student-teacher, and at twent}* 
he was in charge of a small rural school. 
In 1907 Lyons underwent a year’s train- 
ing course at the new Teachers’ College in 
Hobart, and qualified to enter the univer- 
sity. Soon afterwards his political acti- 
vities became the subject of a debate in 
parliament, and a motion to ‘discipline’ 
him faded by one vote. He was then 
invited to stand as a labour candidate in 
the Tasmanian parliament, and in 1900 
was returned for Wilmot, wliich he repre- 
sented until 1929. 

In 1014 the labour party took ofTicc in 
Tasmania and Lyons was appointed 
treasurer, and also minister for education 
and for railways; in this period he did 
much to extend the sj'stem of state high 
schools. IMien the government was de- 
feated in 191G he became leader of the 
opposition. Labour remained in opposi- 
tion until 1023, when Lyons became 
premier and treasurer though without a 
majority in the House. By 1 025 tlie budget 
showed the first surplus since 1918, and 
labour gained an absolute majority' in the 
assembly for the first time. Besides being 
premier and trca.surer, Lyons was also 
minister for railway's from 1023 to 1024 
and for mines from 1925 until 1928, when 
tlie labour government was defeated. In 
October 1029 he contested the Common- 
wealth elections, and was returned for 
Wilmot with a sound majority. He 
promptly became postmnster-geneml and 
minister for public w'orks in Mr. Scullin’s 
(labour) government. 

In July 1030 the Commonwealth 
treasurer, Mr. Edward Granville Theodore, 
was forced to resign and Ly'ons became 
acting-treasurer. In November, while 
Sir. James Henry Scullin was in London, 
the labour caucus voted for the compul- 
sory' conversion of an internal loan of 
£28,090,000. Lyons defeated this move, 
and mainly' by his own efforts carried 
out a succc-ssful voluntary conversion 
in December. In January 1931 Mr. 
Tlicodore w'as re-appointed treasurer, 
and Lyons at once resigned from the. 
Cabinet. He was totally oppo.scd to 
the treasurer's financial plans to bring tltc 
Commonwealth Bank under Treasury' 
control. In March 1931 he opposed thc.se 
plans in the House and wn.s expelled from 
the parly together with five supporters. 
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These members joined with the nationalist 
party in May to form the United Australia 
party \mder the leadership of Lyons. The 
rejection of its banking legislation by the 
Senate finally forced Mr. Scullin’s govern- 
ment to reduce expenditure. In June 
1931 the Commonwealth and all the states 
accepted the Premier’s Plan, whieh com- 
bined deflationary measures to balance 
budgets -with some expansionist measures 
to promote recovery. The plan had the 
support of both the government and 
opposition leaders, but a section of the 
labour party remained hostile to it and 
brought down Mr. Scullin’s government in 
November 1931. In December the 
United Australia party won a sweeping 
victory, and Lyons became prime minister 
in the following January, pledged to carry 
out the Premier’s Plan. 

From 1932 to 1935 Lyons as prime 
minister and treasurer had the main 
responsibility for financial policy. Early 
in 1932 the New South Wales government 
of Mr. John Thomas Lang defaulted again 
on overseas interest payments ; the 
Commonwealth assumed responsibility 
and took steps to recover the money. 
From 1933 economic conditions improved, 
and Australian recovery policy proved one 
of the most successful. Lyons’s govern- 
ment was returned in September 1934, 
and, for the third time in succession, in 
October 1937 with reduced majorities. 
Besides the office of prime minister, 
Lyons was also minister for health 
(November 1935-February 1930) and 
vice-president of the Executive Council 
(November 1935-November 1937). He led 
the Australian delegation to the Imperial 
Conference in 1935, and with his wife 
attended the silver jubilee of IQng George 

V. In 1937 they again represented 
Australia at the coronation of IQng George 

VI, and the prime minister attended the 
Imperial Conference. For his services 
Lyons was sworn of the Privy Council 
(1932), and appointed C.H. (1930). He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the universities of Cambridge and 
Melbourne and the freedom of the cities of 
Edinburgh, London, and Aberdeen. He 
died at Sydney 7 April 1939. 

Lyons’s break with the labour party 
was one of the most spectacular events in 
recent Australian liistory. It was the out- 
come of a disquiet that had been growing 
for a long time. As a Roman Catholic he 
had been perturbed in 1921 by the party’s 
adoption of socialism as its aim. In 
Commonwealth politics he disliked the 
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‘advanced’ views of some of his col- 
leagues, including Mr. Theodore’s views 
on finance. To tMs was added a personal 
distrust, for Mr. Theodore had become 
wealthy; Lyons himself died poor. His 
break with his party was due to honest 
differences ; most of the party agreed with 
Lyons in rejecting Mr. Lang’s policy of 
repudiation, but accepted Mr. Theodore’s 
plans. The Australian electorate sup- 
ported Lyons, although Mr. Theodore’s 
plans have later been realized. Economists 
have since doubted whether the deflation- 
ary measures of the Premier’s Plan were 
altogether desirable, but they agreed then 
that it was the only practicaWe policy. 
The latter years of Lyons’s government 
are more open to criticism. After 1933 a 
much bigger public works programme was 
desirable. While the international situa- 
tion rapidly grew worse, defence expendi- 
ture increased very slowly. On the other 
hand, Lyons established the Department 
of External Affairs as an independent de- 
partment in 1935 and began the system 
of Australian diplomatic representation 
abroad. Nothing was done to cany out 
the recommendations of the royal com- 
mission on the Australian monetary and 
banking systems (1937), although they 
were generally approved by economists. 
A National Insurance Act was passed 
(1938), but was shelved mainly because 
of opposition frorh the government’s own 
supporters. Thus Lyons’s later years were 
not marked by any great positive achieve- 
ments. He was, however, very generally 
liked , for he was kindly and rmostentatious . 
His personal relations with many former 
labour colleagues remained friendly, even 
after he had broken with them politically. 

I He had the patience, tact, and tolerance 
necessary for the successful working of 
parliamentary democracy. But he is 
remembered chiefly for his leadership in 
the crisis of 1931. Ordinary men, confused 
by the differences 'within the labour party, 
and knowing little of economics, ttimed 
readily to Joseph Lyons, whose honesty 
and belief in economy they could easily 
imdcrstand. 

Lyons married in 1915 Enid Muriel, 
daughter of William Charles BumeU, saw- 
miUer, of Bumie, Tasmania. They had six 
sons, one of whom predeceased his father, 
and six daughters. His -wife gave him 
valuable help in his work. She was elected 
to the Commonwealth parliament for 
Darwin (Tasmania) in 1943 and was 
appointed G.B.E. in 19.37. 

There is a portrait of Lyons by 
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W. B. Mclnnes in Parliament House, 
Canberra. 

[Argus (Melbourne) and Herald (Mel- 
bourne), passim; The Times, 8 April 1939; 
E. O. G. Shann and D. B. Copland, The Crisis 
in Australian Finance 1929 to 1931, 1031, and 
The Battle of the Plans, 1931 ; D. B. Copland, 
Australia in the Tl'orld Crisis, 1929—1933, 
1934 ; R. I. Don-ning, ‘The Planning of Public 
Investment in Australia’, Intemalional Labour 
lleview, October 1945 ; Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Handbook, 1901-1930, 1030; private 
information.] Herbekt Burton. 

BYTE, Sm HENRY CHURCHILL 
5IAXIVELL (1848-1940), deputy keeper 
of the public records and Iiistorian, was 
bom in London 29 May 1848, the only son 
of Jolm Walker Maxwell Ljde, of Berry 
Head, near Brixliam, by his wife, Emily 
Jeannette, daughter of Colonel John 
Craigic, of the East India Company’s 
service. He was grandson of the hymn- 
■writer Henry Francis Lytc [q.v.], and 
through his mother was descended from 
the elder brother of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated in 
the school of law and modem liistory in 
1870. 

In 1875 Ljde published his first book, 
A History of Eton College, 1440-1875, and 
in 188C A History of the University of 
Oxford from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1530, standard works which still retain 
their value. During the same period he 
wrote a number of reports for the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, including 
notable accounts of the muniments 
belonging to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Duke of 
Rutland’s manuscripts at Belvoir Castle. 
In 1880, when he was still only thirty- 
seven, he was appointed, at a critical 
moment, to the deputy kcepership of the 
public records, a post which he held with 
great distinction for forty years. 

By this time the impulse given by the 
foundation in 1838 of the Public Record 
Office had died away. The schemes of Sir 
Francis Palgravc and Sir T. Duffus Hardy 
[qq.v.] to publisli.thc records in exienso 
had broken down: the department was 
slack and riven by personal jealousies. 
With cautious persistence Ljdc altered nil 
this, and infused fresh energy into the 
office. The premises were rebuilt: the 
vast accumulation of documents was 
sorted: and the chief classes made avail- 
able tor reference in a new scries of Lists 
and Indexes. Above all, he instituted and 
carrie<i far towards completion the in- 


valuable series of Calendars of the Chancery 
Bolls. Among his own publications, the 
great edition of the Book of Fees (part i, 
1920, partii, 1923) and Historical Notes on 
the use of the Great Seal of England (1920) 
are noteworthy. 

In 1926, being then seventy-eight years 
of age, Lyte resigned to make way for a 
yoimger man. A slirewd administrator 
and an understanding chief (if somewhat 
aloof), he had long ere this turned the 
office into a vigorous and efficient depart- 
ment. A loyal staff of able men co- 
operated in a long scries of publications 
which have at once assisted and pro- 
foundly influenced the development of 
modem historical research. Official recog- 
nition of his services came early, for he was 
appointed C.B. in 1889 and K.C.B. in 
1897 ; he was an original fellow of the 
British Academy, and in 1929 his old 
university conferred uponhimthehonorary 
I degree of D.Litt. A kindly man, kccnlj' 
interested in genealogy, with artistic 
leanings and a taste for photography, he 
retained his good health and zeal for study 
to the last, d3dng after a short illness at 
Wells, Somerset, 28 October 1940, at the 
age of ninety-two. His lifework was the 
creation of a new and better tradition in 
the conduct of the Public Record Office 
and it remains as his monument. 

Lj’te married in 1871 Prances Fomies 
(died 1925), elder daughter of James 
Curtis Somerville, J.P., of Dinder House, 
Wells, and had tlncc sons and three 
daughters. 

{Charles Johnson, Sir Henry Churchill 
Max:cell-Lyte, 1848-1940 in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 1940 (por- 
trait) ; personal knowledge.] 

V. H. GAiiRRMTn. 

LYTTELTON, Sm NE\TIXE 
GERALD (1845-1931), general, was 
bom at Pfagley, Worcestershire, 28 
October 1845, the tliird of the eight sons 
of George William Lyttelton, fourth Lord 
Lyttelton [q.v.], by his first wife, Mary, 
second daughter of Sir Stephen Richard 
GljTme, eighth baronet, and sister of 
Mrs. William Ewart Gladstone. He was 
brother of Arthur Temple Lyttelton [q.v.] 
and Alfred Lyttelton [q.v.]. lie came from 
a home devoutly Anglican and was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence in 1805 he joined 
the Rifle Brigade and went to (Smnda 
where he helped to suppress the Fenian 
rising of 1800. In 1807 he acted ns 
secretary to the commission dealing with 
the Oregon boundary dispute. 
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After having been posted to various 
places in England, Ireland, and India 
(where he served in the expedition of 
1877-1878 against the JowaM Afridis), 
Lyttelton became private seeretary to 
H. C. E. Childers [q.v.] who had been 
appointed secretary of state for war in the 
liberal government of 1880, but in 1882 he 
took part in the Egyptian campaign as 
aide-de-camp to Sir J. M. Adye [q.v.] to 
whom, as governor of Gibraltar, he 
became military secretary from 1883 to 
1885. From the latter year until 1890 he 
was military secretary to Lord Reay [q.v.], 
governor of Bombay, and after joining the 
3rd battalion of his regiment at JuUunder 
as second in command he returned to 
England in 1893, having shortly before 
been promoted to command the first 
battalion. He then commanded the second 
battalion in Ireland. In 1894 he was 
appointed assistant adjutant-general at 
the War Office and assistant military 
secretary in 1897. But the next year he 
went to the Sudan in command of a 
brigade, and was present at the battle of 
Omdurman. In 1899 he commanded the 
2nd Infantry brigade at Aldershot. 

At the outbreak of war in South Africa, 
Lyttelton, who was sent to Natal in 
command of the 4th brigade and succes- 
sively thereafter commanded the 2nd and 
4th divisions, was held to be one of the few 
senior officers who emerged with enhanced 
reputation from that unsatisfactory epi- 
sode, credit accruing to him from his 
handling of bis troops at Spion Kop, 
Vaal Krantz, and the relief of Ladysmith. 
He used to contrast the battle of Om- 
durman where ‘50,000 fanatics streamed 
across the open regardless of cover to 
certain death’ with Colenso, ‘where I 
never saw a Boer all day — and it was our 
men who were the victims’. After having 
commanded in the eastern Transvaal, in 
the operations against General C. R. De 
Wet [q.v.], and in Natal once more, he 
became commander-in-chief in South 
Afnca in succession to Kitchener from 
June 1902 until January 1904. These 
years saw little of military importance, 
but he and Lady Lyttelton exerted them- 
selves to bring Briton and Boer together 
as much as possible, and he and General 
Louis Botha [q.v.] discussed the conduct 
of the war with great interest. 

The most important phase of Lyttelton’s 
military career opened on his appoint- 
ment as chief of the General Staff and first 
military member of the Army Council in 
1904. It was during Iris four years of 


office that the Expeditionary Force was 
built up. Lyttelton’s preponderating 
interest was in the trauung of the staff and 
the formation of the Officers’ Training 
Corps. In this and in two other matters, 
events were to justify him: in a dispute 
with H. O. Amold-Porster [q.v.] over the 
introduction of a heavier type of artillery, 
wherein he won his point, and in his criti- 
cism of the changes in staff organization 
inaugurated by Kitchener in India, of 
which he strongly disapproved and to 
wliich he attributed the misfortunes of 
the Mesopotamian campaign. 

In 1908 Lyttelton, who had been pro- 
moted full general in 1906, went to Ireland 
as commander-in-chief, and in 1912 he 
was appointed governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, a post which he held 
until his death which took place there 
6 July 1931. 

Lyttelton was mentioned in dispatches 
i and received a brevet of lieutenant- 
1 colonel after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
I (1882), and he was again mentioned after 
Omdurman (when he was promoted 
i major-general) and in the South African 
war (when he was promoted lieutenant- 
general). He was appointed C.B. in 1897, 
K.C.B. in 1902, G.C.B. in 1907, and 
G.C.V.O. in 1911, and he was sworn of the 
Irish Pri^'y Council in 1908. He married 
in 1883 Katharine Sarah, youngest 
daughter of James Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley [q.v.], and was survived by her 
and by their three daughters, the eldest 
of whom married C. F. G. Masterman 
[q.v.], and the youngest, W. L. Hichens 
[q.v.]. 

There is a portrait of Lyttelton by 
Archibald Stuart-Wortley at Hagley Hal), 
and there are two by Harris, Brown, the 
one at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and 
the other in the possession of his second 
daughter, Mrs. Axthm Grenfell. A cartoon 
of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
5 September 1901. 

[The Times, 7 July 1931 ; Sir Neville Lyttel- 
ton, Eighty Years, 1927; personal knowledge.] 
Lucy Mastebmax. 

LYTTON, Sin HENRY ALFRED 
(18C5-1936), actor, whose original name 
was HENny Alvbed Jones, was bom in 
Kensington 3 January 1865 (he always 
gave the date erroneously as 3 January 
1867), the only son of Henry Jones, 
jeweller, by Ms second wife, Martha 
Lavonia Harris. He was educated at 
St. Mark’s School, Chelsea, where he took 
part in amateur theatrical performances 
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and whence he ran away in an unsuccessful 
endeavour to become a professional actor. 

A few years later, in 1882, Lytton made 
liis first appearance on the professional 
stage at the Philharmonic Tlieatre, Isling- 
ton, in The Obstinate Bretons, in the caste 
of which was his future wfe, Louie, 
daughter of William Webber, of London, 
whom he married in 1884. Through her 
influence he secured an engagement with 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Companj', and 
made liis first appearance at the Royalty 
Theatre, Glasgow, in February 1884 in 
the chorus of Princess Ida. He appeared 
under the name of H. A. Henri, his \vife’s 
stage name being Louie Henri. He re- 
mained with the D’Oyly Carte Company 
only a short time before joining another 
touring company, the London Comedy 
and Operetta Company. 

Earl5’' in 1887 Lytton was engaged by 
Richard D’Oyly Carte [q.v.] at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, as understudy to George 
Grossmith, the elder [q.v.]. Fortune 
smiled on him almost immediately, for in 
January 1887, a week after the production 
of Ruddigorc, by (Sir) W. S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan [qq.v.], his principal 
fell ill, and Lytton made a great success in 
Grossmith’s part of Robin Oakapplc. It 
was after this success that, at the sugges- 
tion of Gilbert, he adopted the name of 
Lj'tton. He then toured with the D’Ojdy 
Carte Company for several years, and it 
was not until April 1897 that he again 
appeared in London when, at the Savoy 
Theatre, he succeeded George Grossmith 
as Ferdinand the Fifth in His Majesty. 
From 1897 to 1899 he appeared at the 
Savoy in revivals of The Yeomen of the 
Guard, The Grand Duchess, The Gondoliers, 
Trial by Jury, and J/.M.S. Pinafore, in- 
creasing his reputation very considerably. 

In July 1899 Lj-tton undertook the 
management of the Criterion Theatre, 
London, producing a farcical comedy. 
The Wild Rabbit, by George Arliss which, 
however, was unsuccessful. He returned 
to the Savoy in the same year, and re- 
mained there until 1903, playing leading 
parts in The Rose of Pcr.sia (1899), T/ic 
Pirates of Penzance (1900), Patience (1900), 
The Emerald Isle (1901), lolanthe (1901), 
Mcrrie England (1902), and A Princess of 
Kensington (1003). 

During the next six years Ljtton was 
seen at various London theatres, in The 
Earl and the Girl (Adclphi, 1903), The Talk 
of the To-.cn (Adclphi, 1903), The White 
Chrysanthemum (Criterion. 1903), The 
Spring Chicken (Gaiety, 1900), The Little 


\Michus (Daly’s, 1900), and My Darling 
(Hicks, 1907). 

Lytton returned to tlie Savoy in April 
1908 to appear for the first time at that 
theatre in The Mikado. From that date 
I until his retirement in 1934 he played 
I exclusively in the repertory, in London 
and the provinces. He played no fewer 
than thirty characters in these operas 
during his career, and appeared in all his 
famous parts during the seasons at the 
Prince’s Theatre in 1919, 1921, 1924, and 
1920, and again at the Savoy in 1920-1980 
and 1932-1933. His performances as John 
Wellington Wells in The Sorcerer, Sir 
Joseph Porter in II.M.S. Pinafore, Major- 
General Stanley in ThePirates of Penzance, 
Reginald Bunthorne in Patience, the Lord 
Chancellor in lolanthe, Ko-Ko in The 
Mikado, Robin Oakapple in Ruddigorc, 
Jack Point in The Yeomen of the Guard, 
and the Duke of Plaza-Toro in The Gondo- 
liers were unexcelled, either by his pre- 
decessors or his successors. It is remark- 
able that he was not the original exponent 
of any of these parts, but his popularity in 
them was extraordinary. Undoubtedly 
liis best impersonation and his ovm 
favourite part was his Jack Point, which 
was full of intensely human appeal, 
romance, and pathos. He made his last 
appearance with the D’Oyly Carle Corn- 
pany at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, in 
June 1934. 

For twenty-six years Lytton was tlie 
mainstay of the company, and in 1930, 
when he was knighted, he was entertained 
at luncheon by 500 men and women repre- 
sentative of the stage, literature, art, 
politics, the law, and commerce. After the 
celebration of his stage jubilee, he received 
a national testimonial, and among the 
signatories of the album vvhich accom- 
panied the gift were the prime minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, 
and Lloyd George, the presentation being 
made by the last-named. At Christmas 
1934 he entered on his last engagement 
when, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, he acted as the Emperor in 
the pantomime Aladdin, his first and only 
part in pantomime. 

According to his own confession Lytton 
could not rend a line of music, and all his 
songs were taught him by his wife, who 
play'cd them over and over again until he 
had mastered them. He possessed a light, 
pleasant voice with ciystal-clcar diction, 
a high sense of comedy, a remarkably keen 
.sense of ‘timing’ which g.nve poise and 
distinction to every part which he under- 
S5G 
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took, and his acting always appeared to 
be perfectly spontaneous. 

Lytton died in London 15 August 1936, 
and was survived by his wife (died 1947) 
and two sons and two daughters. A son 
was killed in 1917 while sersdng in the 
Royal Flying Corps; two others died in 
infancy. He was the author of two books. 
The Secrets of a Savoyard (1922) and A 
Wandering Minstrel (1933). 

{The Times and Daily Telegraph, 17 August 
1936; Who’s Who in the Theatre, 1936; Sir 
H. A. Lytton, The Secrets of a Savoyard, 1922, 
and A Wandering Minstrel, 1933; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

John Pabker. 

MacALISTER, Sir DONALD, first 
baronet (1854r-1934), phj’sician, principal 
and vice-chancellor and, later, chancellor 
of the university of Glasgow, was bom at 
Perth 17 'May 1854, the second son of 
Donald MacAlister, by his wife, Euphemia, 
second daughter of Angus Kennedy, of 
Bowmore, Islay. The MacAlisters had 
long been settled on Lochfyneside as land- 
holders and later as crofters and fisher- 
men, but the elder Donald jMacAlister had 
become a publishers’ agent, Imng succes- 
sively in Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, and, 
from 1864 until his death in 1881, in 
Liverpool where he was with the firm of 
Blaclae & Son. He had a large family and 
narrow means, so that his son had not 
only to provide for his own education but, 
in his early manhood, to bear the greater 
part of the maintenance and education of 
his younger brothers and sisters. After 
attending various schools, MacAlister 
went in 1866 to Liverpool Institute, then 
under the direction of the Rev. John 
Sephton, to whose teaching and guidance 
MacAlister owed much. In 1873 he 
entered St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, as 
a scholar, though also elected elsewhere. 
He read mathematics, and finished lus 
course in Januarj’- 1877 as senior wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman. In November 
1877 he was elected into a fellowship at 
St. John’s. He remained a fellow of the 
college imtil the end of his life, and was 
senior tutor from 1900 to 1904. 

After a brief and happy interlude as a 
mathematical master at Harrow, Mac- 
Alister turned to lus original intention of 
studying medicine, first at Cambridge, 
later in 1879 at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and for a short time at Leipzig. 
In 1881 he settled in Cambridge, and took 
up medical teaching, investigation, and 
practice: he held the positions of Linacre 


lecturer, of deputy to the regius professor 
of physic (Sir George Paget, q.v.), and 
in 1884, when he graduated M.D., of 
phj^sician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. In 
this work he had great success, and won 
wide recognition in the Royal College of 
Physicians and in other schools. He was 
elected P.R.C.P. in 1886 and gave the 
Goulstonian lecture on ‘The Nature of 
Fever’ in 1887 ; a year later he delivered 
the Croonian lecture. He had been 
editor of the Practitioner since 1882, and 
held this post for thirteen years. His main 
energies were already drawn to organiza- 
tion and administration ; he took an active 
part in college and university affairs. A 
[ decisive event was his election in 1889 as 
the representative of Cambridge on the 
General Medical Coimcil. This became one 
of his chief fields of actmty; he was a 
member for forty-four years, and for 
twenty-seven years (1904r-1931) he was 
president. 

In 1907 MacAlister was nominated for 
appointment by the Crown as principal 
of the university of Glasgow. In his 
twenty-two years of office, broken as they 
were by the war of 1914-1918, he pre- 
sided over a great expansion of the univer- 
sity. To a remarkable degree he gained 
the confidence of city and university alike, 
and gathered support both for his buUding 
programme and for the endowment of 
teaching posts. His health was never 
completdy reliable ; but he had immense 
resolution, industry, and staying power, 
and accomplished at Glasgow, in London, 
and farther afield a great volume of work. 
Apart from the a&irs of the General 
Medical CoimcO, he took a leading part in 
the general university business of the 
country. He was one of the founders of 
the Universities’ Bureau of the British 
Empire, and was for many years chairman 
of the standing committee of vice- 
chancellors and principals of the British 
universities. He served on many govern- 
ment commissions, including the Treasury 
Committee of 1908 on the university of 
Wales, the commission on the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, and the royal com- 
mission on the civil service (1912-1915). 
On medical matters, he was chairman of 
the British Pharmacopoeia committee, 
and had a large share in the preparation 
of the British Pharmacopoeia in 1898 and 
its revdsion in 1914. He was chairman of 
the medical consultative committee of 
the Scottish Board of Health and had a 
long and active association with the de- 
velopment of the Highlands and Islands 
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medical service board. He "was also vice- 
chairman of the Carnegie United IQngdom 
Trust. 

MacAlister was fond of travel, and 
acquired languages with astonishing ease. 
His most widely kno^vn publication is 
Echoes (1907), a volume of translations in 
verse from and into most modem European 
languages. He had a special interest in 
Russian and Romani, and was president 
of the Gypsy Lore Society in 1915. In 
religion he was a staunch Presbyterian. 

MacAlister held honorary doetorates 
from thirteen universities at home and 
abroad. He was appointed K.C.B. in 1908 
and created a baronet in 1924. He re- 
ceived the freedom of the city of Glasgow 
in 1924, and after his resignation of the 
principalship in 1929 he was elected 
chancellor of the university. 

MacAlister married in 1895 Edith 
Florence Boyle, eldest daughter of his 
distant kinsman Alexander Macalister, 
professor of anatomy at Cambridge ; there 
were no cliildrcn of the marriage. He died 
at Cambridge 15 January 1934. 

A portrait of MacAlister was painted in 
1924 by Maurice GrelTfcnhagen for the 
General Medical Council. Glasgow Uni- 
versity commissioned one to be painted 
by George Henry, which is now in the 
senate room. A replica of the portrait by 
Grciffenhagcn was presented to his wife, 
together with a bust by George Paulin. 

{The Times, 10 January 1034; E. F. B. 
MacAlistcr, Sir Donald MacAlisler of Tarbel, 
1935 ; personal knowledge.] 

H. J. W. HETnERINGTON. 

JIcCARDIE, Sm HENRY ALFRED 
(1809-1933), judge, was bom at Edg- 
baston 19 July 1809, the son of an Irish- 
man, Joseph William McCardie, merchant, 
of Edgbaston. His mother, Jane Elizabeth 
Hunt, was English. He was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1894, and 
read in the chambers of (Judge) James 
Jolm Parfitt, at Birmingham. He joined 
the Midland circuit and became a bencher 
of his Inn in 1910. In the same year he 
was appointed a judge of the Iving’s Bench 
division. 

McCardie had two characteristics which 
tended to place liim in a categorj’ of his 
own among judges. Most judges keep in 
the forefront of their minds the reflection 
Uiat their duty is to decide the case before 
them and not to deliver a dissertation on 
the whole of the law involved. This is the 
explanation of the loose plunscologv 
sometimes employed by judges in their 


judicial pronouncements, which misleads 
students and necessarily drives them to 
supplement their study of original autho- 
rities by much resort to tcxt-boolcs. But 
McCardie’s judgements read as though he 
had consciously prepared them for the host 
of law students, contemporarj' and future. 
Their prolixity was inspired, not by any 
vain wish to make a parade of his immense 
learning, but by a single-hearted desire to 
fulfil what he conceived to be the true 
judicial function. A certain lord chan- 
cellor aptly described him as ‘ the greatest 
master of case-law’ of our time’. His 
learning extended, too, outside the limits 
of English case-law'. In Cohen v. Sellar 
(1920) he was faced with the curious 
question whether a man who has pro- 
mised to marry a woman, and fails, with- 
out legal justification, to carry out liis 
promise, can demand the return of the 
engagement ring. IMcCardie reached the 
negative conclusion through a long chain 
of intricate reasoning, based not only upon 
an exliaustive study of the English 
authorities, but also upon the most pro- 
found research into Roman and continental 
law. His second peculiarity, wluch he 
shared w’ith the famous Louis Dembite 
Brandeis, one of tbc ablest judges who 
ever graced the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, was his convic- 
tion that the consideration of social 
problems, as well as that of judicial pre- 
cedents, should form part of the tools of a 
judge’s trade. In pursuance of this view, 
he delivered himself freely of all sorts of 
aphorisms on many burning topics of the 
day. This habit was by no means always 
popular cither with his judicial brethren 
or with some outside the legal profession. 
Tlius he held a firm opinion that it might 
sometimes be a moral dutj’ to carrj’ out 
an operation for abortion. His expression 
of this opinion from the bench in 1931 
was much criticized, but it is worthy of 
note that it was, in effect, vindicated in 
the famous case of It. v. Bourne (1939), 
where it was held that in all abortion trials 
the onus is on the Crown to prove that the 
operation was not performed w’ith the 
oi)ject of preserving the life of the mother. 
In Place V. Searle (1932), an action by a 
husband against the enticer of his wife, he 
gave vent to a long disquisition on Uic 
status of married women from the socio- 
logical point of view, for which he incurred 
the rebuke of Lord Justice Scnitlon [q.v.] 
in the Court of Appeal. But the cjvse 
which rendered him the target for much 
political rancour was 0'Jh.cyer v. A’air in 
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1924, This was a libel action, arising out 
of the Anuitsar disturbances in 1919, and 
especially the drastic action of Brigadier- 
General R. E. H. Dyer [q.v.], which was a 
cardinal point in the case. McCardie, who 
never lacked the courage of his convic- 
tions, took occasion to record deliberately 
his considered opinion that the action of 
Dyer was right, and that the secretary of 
state for India had acted wrongly in re- 
moving him from the army. He spoke 
with full knowledge that his remarks 
would cause great dissatisfaction in certain 
quarters. Nor was he disappointed, for 
George Lansbury [q.v.] put down a 
motion in the House of Commons for an 
address to the King praying for McCardie’s 
removal from the fcneh. Mthough he was 
supported by the assurance that in calling 
the attention of the jury to the evidence on 
that particular point, he had done nothing 
but his plain duly, an assurance rendered 
doubly sure by the approval of many of 
his judicial brethren, nevertheless his 
heart was greatly wounded by the vin- 
dictiveness of the attacks upon liim, 
which made him intensely unhappy. The 
whole episode must have inspired his 
written words, which might serve as a 
model for any aspirant to the bench, 
‘Judges seek no popularity. They mil not 
yield to the passing ■winds of popular 
excitement.’ 

Among McCardie’s most famous criminal 
cases should be mentioned the trials in 
1922 of Henry Jacoby for the murder of 
Lady White, and of Ronald True for the 
mmrder of Olive Yoimg. Among his many 
ci'ril decisions it is difficult to make the 
proper selections. Maclenan v. Segar 
(1917) is a classic authority on the extent 
of an innkeeper’s liability to his guest for 
the safety of his premises. In 1918, in 
Naylor, Benzon and Co. v. Krainische 
Industrie Gesellschafl, in which McCardie 
held a contract, entered into between a 
British and an Austrian company before 
the war, to have been dissolved, notwith- 
standing a suspension clause, by the out- 
break of war, he expressed doubt of Lord 
Halsbury’s "view that no court can invent 
a new head of public policy, and said: 
‘Public policy is a variable tiling. It must 
fluctuate with the circumstances of the 
time.’ In Jt^rey v. Bamford (1921 ) he laid 
down that a partnersliip for the purpose of 
carrying on a bookmaker’s business is not 
per se illegal. In Phillips v. Britannia 
Hygienic Laundry Co. (1923) he held that 
one who had broken a statutory order by 
bringing on a road a motor-car ■with a 


defective a^xle did not, by that mere 
breach, render himself liable to a civil 
action at the suit of a person injmed 
thereby. In Gayler and Pope v. Davies 
(1924) he enunciated the principle that if 
a horse is left unattended in a public street 
and bolts, this is prima facie evidence of 
negligence against its o'tvner. All these, 
and many others, represent -vital contri- 
butions by a great and learned judge to 
the vast fabric of the Common Law, which 
he faithfully served "with aU liis might. 

The political attacks made upon him 
may have led to the deep fits of depression 
from wliich McCardie suffered, and in one 
of which he died by his on-n hand in 
London 26 April 1933. He never married. 

[The Times, 27 and 29 April 1933 ; George 
Pollock, Mr. Justice McCardie, 1934.] 

H. G. Hanbuby. 

McCORmCK, WILLIAM PATRICK 
GLYN (1877-1940), -vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, was bom at Hull 
14 June 1877, the fourth child and third 
son of Joseph McCormick, vicar of Holy 
Trinity church, Hull, afterwards canon of 
York Minster, rector of St. James’s church, 
Piccadilly, and an honorary chaplain to 
the king, by his wife, Frances, daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gregory Haines, of 
the East India Company’s service, and 
granddaughter of Hugh, first Viscount 
Gough [q.v.]. McCormick was educated 
at Llandaff Cathedral School, Exeter 
School, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He was ordained deacon in 1900 and priest 
in 1901, and in 1902 went to South Africa 
as an army chaplain, intending to make 
this his career. He soon realized the urgent 
need of a Christian ministry on the Rand, 
so in 1903 he went to Jumpers Deep Mine, 
Cleveland, and lived with the men in their 
quarters. It was very uphill work, but his 
warm friendliness, coupled -with his 
prowess at Rugby football and at cricket 
soon made him very popular. He started 
the parish of St. Patrick’s, Cleveland, 
raising the money for building the church 
and vicarage. In 1910 he was appointed 
rector of St. John’s church, Belgravia, 
Johannesburg, and in the same year 
married Ada iliriam, daughter of George 
Herbert Shelton, of the Stock Exchange, 
a kinsman of William Morris. By her he 
had a son and tlnee daughters. 

McCormick was on leave in England at 
the outbreak of war in 1914, and joined 
the army as a chaplain one month later, 
seeing active service in France. From 
1915 to 1917 he was senior chaplain to the 
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Guards di\'ision; from 1917 to 1918 
deputy-assistant-chaplain-general to the 
XTV Corps ; and from 1918 to 1919 
assistant-chaplain-general at Boulogne. In 
1917 he was awarded the D.S.O., and he 
was four times mentioned in dispatches. 
On his return to England in 1910 he was 
appointed vicar of Croydon ; from 1923 to 
1927 he was an honorary canon of Canter- 
bury Cathedral ; and from 1928 until lus 
death he was an honorary chaplain to the 
king. Wien H. R. L. Sheppard [q.v.] 
resigned the living of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in 1927, McCormick was appointed 
vicar, and so remained until liis death. It 
was no easy task to follow a man like 
Sheppard, but no one could have done it 
so successfully as McCormick. He carried 
on the -work of his predecessor and ex- 
tended it in many ways. At the end of his 
life he suffered from heart trouble, and the 
strain of the war, which involved turning 
the crypt into a shelter for use in air-raids, 
probably hastened his death in London 
10 October 1940. 

McCormick was an outstanding person- 
ality with a shrewd brain and the gift of 
brining out the best in people. Although 
not a great orator, he could hold his con- 
gregations, whether in church or on the 
air, by his simplicity and utter sincerity. 
Apart from the warm friendliness of his 
manner, his most distinctive characteris- 
tics were his shining faith, liis serenity, 
and his selfless humilitj'. 

A memorial plaque to McCormick is in 
the crypt of St. Martin-in-thc-Ficlds. 

[R. J. Northcolt, Pal McCormick, 1941; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

C. Joyce E. Hollins. 

MACDONALD, Sm GEORGE (1802- 
1940), numismatist, classical scholar and 
archaeologist, and ci\’il servant, was bom 
at Elgin 30 .Tanimry 1802, the third son 
of .lames Macdonald, a master at Elgin 
Academy and an antiquary, by liis wife, 
Margaret Raff. He was educated at the 
Ajt Academy, of which his father was 
then rector, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he had a distinguished career. 
Thence he proceeded in 1884 to Balliol 
College, Oxford, obtaining a first class in 
ckossical moderations (1885) and in lilcrae 
hvnuimorcs (1887). From 1887 to 1892 he 
was a member of the staff of the Kelvin- 
side Academy, Glasgow, and was subse- 
quently (1892-1904) h lecturer in Greek at 
the university. In 1904 he was appointed 
assistant sccrctaiy of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, ultimately becoming 


secretary (1922-1928). A departmental 
connexion -with the Royal Scottish Museum 
caused him to be nominated to the royal 
commission on museums and galleries 
(1927-1930) and following thereon to the 
standing commission (1931); he was re- 
appointed for a further period of seven 
years in 1938. He also became a member 
of the fine arts commission for Scotland 
on its institution in 1927. From 1918 
onwards he was one of the two reporters 
for the Carnegie Trust for the universities 
of Scotland under the research scheme. 
He was also a member of the university 
grants committee from 1933 onwards. 

Besides being a disthigui.shcd admini- 
strator, Macdonald was also a sldlled 
numismatist and archaeologist and an 
eminent authority on Romano-Britisli 
liistory and antiquities. The Hunterian 
collection of coins in Glasgow University 
had long claimed his attention, and be- 
tween 1899 and 1995 he produced liis 
catalogue of Greek and Roman coins in 
that collection, a work which placed him 
in the front rank of numismatists and 
which was ‘ croivned’ by the Acaddmic des 
Inscriptions ct BcUcs-Lettrcs and wliich 
brought him the award of the Prix Allier 
de Hautcroche (1907), He was a frequent 
contributor to the Numismatic Chronicle 
and in 1905 he delivered in Edinburgh the 
Rhind lectures in nrchncolog>' which were 
published in the same year as Coin Tyjxs, 
their Origin and Development. Many numis- 
matic societies, both British and foreign, 
claimed him as a member, and in 1935 he 
was president of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, which had awarded him its medal 
in 1913. 

With an interest inherited from liis 
father in the Antonine Wall between the 
Iforth and the Clyde, Macdonald devoted 
much of Ills leisure to establishing its line 
and in excavating its forts. A course of 
Daliy'mple lectures delivered in Glasgow 
in 1910 on this subject subsequently 
formed the main strand of his Homan Wall 
in Seotland (1911). A close friendship with 
F. J. Haverficld [q.v.] led to the publica- 
tion in 1924, after Ilaverficld’s death, of 
his Ford lectures in their joint namc.s 
under the title of The Jloman Occupation 
of Jiritain. His authoritative’ work on 
Romano-Britisli hislorj' was fully recog- 
nized abroad and his reputation as a 
scholar was enhanced by his regular con- 
tributions to Pnuly-lVissowa’s Heal- 
Encyclopadie from 1923 to the close of 
liis life. 

Many honours were conferred upon 
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Macdonald. He was appointed C.B, in 
1916 and K.C.B. in 1927. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. He was elected a fellow of the 
British Aeademy in 1913, and an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1933 and of Balliol College, Oxford, in 
1936 ; he was also an honorary member of 
the Royal Scottish Academy and a trustee 
of the National Library of Scotland. He 
was president of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies from 1921 to 
1926 and of the Classical Associations of 
England and Wales (1931) and of Scotland 
(1936). At the time of his death he was 
president of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, chairman of the royal com- 
mission on the ancient and historical 
monuments of Scotland, and a member 
of the advisory board for Scotland to 
the ancient monuments department . of 
the OlGce of Works. 

Macdonald married in 1897 Margaret 
Tannahill, daughter of George Younger, 
a Glasgow merchant, and had a son and 
a daughter who predeceased her father. 
He died in Edinburgh 9 August 1940. 

Macdonald’s portrait by Maurice Greif- 
fenhagen, at present mth the Scottish 
Education Department, will eventually be 
placed in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[The Times, 12 August 1940; A. O. Curie, 
Sir George Macdonald, 1862-1940 in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xxvii, 1941 
(portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

A. O. CUBLE. 

MACDONALD, HECTOR MUNRO 
(1865-1935), mathematical physicist, was 
bom in Edinbmgh 19 January 1805, the 
elder son of Donald Macdonald, originally 
of Kiltearn, Ross, by his wife, Annie, 
daughter of Hector JIunro, of Kilteam. 
His earliest education was in Edinburgh, 
but after the removal of his parents to 
Feam in I'laster Ross, he went to school 
there, and later to the Royal Academy, 
Tain, and Old Aberdeen Grammar School. 
He graduated at the university of Aber- 
deen in 1880 with first class honours in 
mathematics and was awarded a Fullerton 
scholarship. Proceeding to Clare College, 
Cambridge, as a foundation scholar, he 
graduated as foxirth wrangler in 1889, was 
elected in 1890 into a fellowship at Clare, 
which he held until 1908, and in 1891 was 
awarded the second Smith’s prize. 

In the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Macdonald published many papers of 


a pmre-matliematical character, on the 
relations between convergent series and 
asymptotic expansions, the zeros and the 
addition theorem of Bessel functions, 
various Bessel integrals, spherical har- 
monics, and Fourier series. But his per- 
manent reputation as a discoverer Avill 
probably rest ehiefiy on a group of re- 
searches in mathematical physics, the 
origin of which may be traced to the 
announcement by Cambridge University 
in 1899 of the Adams prize subject for 
1901, ‘The improvement of existing know- 
ledge in respect of . . . the modes and 
periods of free electric vibrations in sys- 
tems of charged bodies, and the radiation 
from them . . . the theory of wireless tele- 
graphy’. Macdonald submitted an essay 
which won the prize. The great advance 
made in it was the solution of the problem 
of diffraction at the edge of a perfectly 
conducting (i.e. totally reflecting) prism, 
which was solved by a method admitting 
of extension to any transparent or metallic 
prism of which the optical constants are 
known. 

Macdonald’s essay was published under 
the title Electric Waves in 1902. About 
this time, Guglielmo (aftenvards Marchese) 
Marconi succeeded in sending wireless sig- 
nals across the Atlantic: and the problem 
of explaining the mechanism of such trans- 
mission attracted the attention of mathe- , 
maticians. The question may be put thus: 
the electric waves generated by the send- 
ing apparatus differ from waves of light 
only by having a longer wave-length, 
which is, nevertheless, small compared' 
with the radius of the earth; the curved 
sinface of the earth may, therefore, be 
expected to form a sort of shadow, effec- 
tively screening the receiving apparatus 
at a distance ; how, then, does it happen 
that in practice the waves penetrate into 
the region of the shadow? 

To Macdonald belongs the credit of 
having been the first to formulate the 
problem as one of diffraction, and of 
having, in a series of papers pufaUshed 
between 1903 and 1914, solved it. The 
fact that -wireless signals are much stronger 
than his final theory would lead the 
student to expect, and that consequently 
the diffraction explanation cannot account 
for the facts, does not diminish the im- 
portance of his achievement; for it was 
necessary -to find the answer to the diffrac- 
tion problem before accepting the (physi- 
cally) more complicated theory that a 
layer exists in the upper rarefied re^on 
of the atmosphere, which acts as a reflector 
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for electro-magnetic waves of great wave- 
length, so that between this layer and the 
earth’s surface the waves spread with only 
two-dimensional divergence. 

Macdonald’s later papers (eight were 
produced in Ids seventh decade) and his 
book Electro-magnetism (1934) continued 
the main study of his life, the radiation, 
transnussion, and reflection of electric 
waves. He never seemed to be affected 
by the tremendous upheaval caused by 
the discoveries of the twentieth century — 
relativity and quantum-mechanics. 

In 1904 Macdonald left Cambridge on 
being appointed to the chair of mathe- 
matics in his old imiversity of Aberdeen, 
where Ids abflity as an administrator soon 
made him the most influential member of 
the senatus. In 1907 he was elected as one 
of the representatives of the senatus on 
the university court, of which he remained 
a member (except when absent on govern- 
ment service during the war) for the rest 
of Ids Ufc, attending his last meeting only 
a week before his death. Brought up on 
a farm, and with the further experience 
of estate management gained as acting 
senior bursar of Clare, he naturally took 
up specially tlie oversight of the university 
lands and buildings ; his conception of a 
cite universitaire for the neighbourhood of 
icing’s College has left a permanent im- 
press on that region. 

The value of Macdonald’s scientific work 
was recognized by Ids election in 1001 to 
the fcUowsldp of the Royal Society, of 
which he was awarded a Royal medal in 
1916. He was president of the London 
Mathematical Society in 1910-1918, was 
elected into an honorary fellowship at Clare 
in 1014, and received the honorarj' degree ] 
of LL.D. from Glasgow University in 1034. 
A portrait painted by R. G. Eves was 
presented by his friends to the university 
of Aberdeen in 1033. 

Macdonald never married. He died at 
Aberdeen after a short illness 10 May 1035. 

[The Times, 17 Mnj- 1035 ; Obituary Notices 
of EcUozes of the Royal Socictxj, No. 4, December 
1035 (portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

EDIIUND T. WniTTAKEn. 

JLvcDOXALD, J^iMES RAMSAY 
(1800-1937), labour leader and statesman, 
was bom in a two-roomed ‘but and ben’ 
at Lossiemouth, Moniyshire, a grey, low- 
land village of fishermen and farmworkers 
in the parish of Drainie, within a few 
hours’ w alk of the Highlands, 12 October 
1600. Isabella R.amsay, his grandmother, 
n woman of exceptional courage and 


character, had successfully reared her four 
young cliildren after being left penniless 
by an absconding husband. Of these, the 
youngest, Anne, said to have been the 
most intdligcnt of the family, when work- 
ing at a farm in the parish of Alves, near 
Elgin, became with ehild by the head 
ploughman, John MacDonald, a High- 
lander from the Black Isle of Ross. She 
did not many', and her son was horn in 
her mother’s cottage. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of MacDonald’s cldldliood may 
well have accounted for the unusual later 
combination of mental touglmcss, physical 
courage, and extreme sensitiveness in liis 
character. 

At Drainie school, where the fees were 
eightpence a month, the boy studied 
Euclid and the ancient tongues, and de- 
voured such books as were available in his 
grandmother’s cottage or were lent him 
by*a consumptive watclunaker, who intro- 
duced him to the works of Dickens. Before 
he was fifteen he was head of the school. 
For a short wliile, after lea\'ing, he worked 
on a farm, but when he was about sixteen 
the ‘dominie’ of Drainie invited him to 
become a pupil teacher, at seven pounds 
ten s hillin gs a year. With the free run of 
the ‘dominie’s’ shelves he made the ac- 
quaintance of Shakespeare, of Carlyle’s 
tory socialism, Ruskin’s socialist aesthe- 
tics, and Henry George’s then c.xtreinely 
influential Progress and Poverty. Although 
he was fundamentally of a religious turn 
of mind, with an unfailing reverence for 
what he called ‘the grand, crowned 
authority of life’, an obstinate streak of 
rationalism combined with tliat instinct 
of the insurgent, which sprang perhaps 
from liis fatherless childhood, to prevent 
any of the rival Scottish orthodoxie.s from 
gaining his allegiance. 

In 1886, at the age of eighteen, Mac- 
Donald obtained employment in Jlristol 
from a clergyman who was inaugurating 
a boys’ and young men’s guild there. 
Chance thus brought liim to what was at 
Hint time almost the only English city in 
which tlierc was some nucleus of socialist 
acti\itj'. Tliis was a branch of the Social 
Democratic Federation, founded in 1881 
as tlic Democratic Federation by H. JI- 
Hyndman fq.v.], which professed tliosc 
Marxian doctrines which MacDonald was 
to spend so much of his later life in com- 
bating. He joined the branch, and took 
his share in its members’ i)cr.sistcnt hut 
unsuccessful efforts at outdoorevnngelism. 
Meanwhile he became an cntluisiastic geo- 
logist, and spent on books money wliich 
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shotild have gone on food and clothes. 
Before the end of the year, however, he 
had returned to Lossiemouth ivith the few 
pounds which he had contrived to save, 
and the resolve that, when he next left 
home, he would retmn successful, or not 
return at all. 

A few months later MacDonald went 
south again, this time to London. The 
post which he had hoped to obtain was 
filled a day before his arrival, and for a 
while he nearly starved, tramping the city 
in search of work and living mainly on 
oatmeal sent from home — for which he 
scrupulously paid — and hot water. He is 
said to have found employment on the 
very day on which his last shilling was 
spent — ^the addressing of envelopes, at ten 
shUlmgs a week, for the newly formed 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. A little later, as 
an invoice clerk in a warehouse at fifteen 
shillings, he ‘lived like a fighting-cock’, 
helped his mother, paid fees at the Birk- 
heck Institute and other places of educa- 
tion, and saved money into the bargain. 
In later life he seldom spoke of these early 
struggles, hut they certainly coloured his 
political creed and reinforced the belief, 
which he sometimes aftenvards expressed, 
in the power of extreme poverty to breed 
‘the aristocratic virtues’. Before long, 
however, thanks to underfeeding and over- 
work — he was spending every spare mo- 
ment on reading science — his health broke 
down completely and he was compelled to 
return home. 

By 1888 MacDonald was back in Lon- 
don, and, after another period of xmem- 
ployment, was fortunate enough to be 
chosen as private secretary to Thomas 
Lough, Gladstonian parliamentary candi- 
date for West Islington, with whom he 
remained imtil 1891. Thus for the first 
time he came into contact with the politi- 
cally minded middle class. He was still 
speaking at open-air meetings for the 
Social Democratic Federation, and in 
1887 he was present in Trafalgar Square 
on the celebrated ‘Bloody Sunday’^ (13 
November). But, what was far more signi- 
ficant, in 1886 he joined the Fabian 
Society. Conscious that by now ‘almost 
all organisations contain elements making 
for Socialism’ this body had set its face, 
almost from the first, against ‘revolu- 
tionary heroics’, and concentrated upon 
conciliating and harnessing, instead of 
antagonizing, the latent forces of the age 
as did the social democrats, MacDonald 
foxmd its middle class and eminently prac- 
tical environment a novel and congenial 


atmosphere. In particular the Fabians 
had wisely resolved to eschew all the dis- 
tracting shibboleths of those vague ideal- 
ists, so prominent in the ’eighties and 
’nineties, who were ready to embrace any 
cult, from vegetarianism to bimetallism, 
provided that it was labelled ‘progressive’. 
hlacDonald was never a crank. 

Nevertheless, the Fabians were scarcely 
more qualified than the Social Democratic 
Federation to eonvert the man in the 
street, and it was not until 1893, with the 
foundation of the independent labour 
party, that there appeared a body capable 
both of fusing the working class, skilled 
and imsMlled, into political unity, and of 
popularizing socialist doctrines. It stood 
both for independent labour representa- 
tion as against alliance ■with one or other 
of the traditional parties, and for social- 
ism. Of both aims MacDonald wholly 
approved and in 1894 he applied for 
membership in a personal letter to Keir 
'Hardie. At the general election of 1895 
he stood as independent labour party 
candidate for Southampton, polling only 
886 votes. At this time he was earning 
a slender income by journalism, and it is 
remarkable evidence of the resolute pro- 
cess of self-education upon which he had 
embarked that he should have been in- 
^’ited ■to contribute a considerable number 
of articles to this Dictionaky. 

In the foUo'wing year MacDonald mar- 
ried Margaret Ethel, daughter of John 
Hall Gladstone, F.R.S., of Pembridge 
Square, London, and a great-niece of Lord 
Kel'vin [q.v.]. Her father was both a dis- 
tinguished scientist and an active social 
and religious worker — he was one of the 
founders of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association — and Margaret Gladstone had 
been attracted to socialism through her 
o^wn social work in Hoxton and elsewhere. 
The marriage opened a new life for Mac- 
Donald. Not only did it mean financial 
independence, but the influence of his ■wife 
began insensibly ■to colour his own "views. 
‘She saw spirit in everytliing’, he "nTote 
of her after her death; and thenceforth 
the faint streak of .rationalism seems to 
fade out of him, and he was carried yet 
farther from the bleak materialism of 
hlarx. Margaret MacDonald also possessed 
a genius for friendship which MhcDonald 
himself had always lacked, and she made 
their new home at 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
the centre of a "wide circle of friends. Here 
their six children were bom, and despite 
the unceasing public activities of both 
parents their family life was exceptionally 
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Imppy and united. The next few years 
were Med with expanding aetmtics. 
There was foreign travel, whieU marriage 
had made possible, and for whieh Mac- 
Donald retained a passion to the end of 
his life. There were the regular gatherings 
in his home of labour and socialist prota- 
gonists, and friends and well-wishers from 
overseas. Moreover, in 1000 MacDonald 
had become secretary of the labour 
representation committee, the germ of 
the labour party: he held the post until 
1912, and was treasurer from 1912 to 1924. 
Since 1890 he had been a member of the 
national administrative coimcil of the 
independent labour party (where he was 
regarded as markedly cautious), and from 
1894 to 1900 he served on the executive 
committee of the Fabian Society (wliich 
considered him a dangerous intransigent). 
From 1901 to 1904 he represented Central 
Finsbury on the London County Council. 
The acquisition tlwough his marriage of an 
upper-middlc-class social backgroimd xm- 
doubtcdly accelerated lilacDonald’s rise to 
prominence in the labour movement. It 
was, for example, a strong recommendation 
for his seoretaiyslup of the labour repre- 
sentation committee that he was not depen- 
dent upon the trade unions for an income. 

With Hardic, MacDonald drafted the 
resolution by which in 1809 the Trades 
Union Congress convened a special con- 
gress to devise plans for returning more 
labour members to the next parliament. 
He was largely responsible for next year’s 
decision representing a compromise be- 
tween the traditional liberal-labourism of 
the Trades Union Congress and the class- 
war socialism of the Social Democratic 
Federation — to set up the labour repre- 
sentation committee, wliich in 1900 be- 
came the labour party. He had taken an 
active part in the resistance to the South 
African war, and his IV/iat J Saw in South 
Africa (1903) was based upon a journey 
undertaken with his xiTfc on the morrow 
of the peace. More signilicant was Social- 
ism and Society (1005). the whole argument 
of which is characteristicJiUy based upon 
the analogy betxvccn politics and biology. 
Not unnaturally tliis book rejects, as anti- 
quated, Marxism and the doctrhie of the 
claM war, ‘on the tlircshold of scientific 
sociologj’, but hardly across it’. At the 
general election of 1900 he was relumed 
for Leicester, which he had unsuccessfully 
contested in 1900. All but five of the 
twenty-nine successful labour repre- 
sentation committee candidates, and Mac- 
Donald among them, owed their success 


to an electoral arrangement made xrith tlic 
liberals, a fact which goes far to explain 
labour political strategy during tlie next 
few years. The new party was bound to 
support the liberals because the liberals 
were now about to establish the new sys- 
tem of social insurance, winch was sound 
collectivist doctrine, but it was also boimd 
to support them because it owed most of 
its own scats to liberal complaisance. 

From the first MacDonald attended 
regularly, and spoke frequently, in the 
House of Commons, and at once estab- 
lished his reputation; ‘a bom parlia- 
mentarian’ was LordBalfour’s subsequent 
verdict. In public as in private life there 
was an impenetrable hinterland in Mac- 
Donald; it would often be liis strength, 
and sometimes liis weakness, that in a 
sense he was always a man of mysterj’. 
His wTitings — Socialism appeared in 1907 
and The Awahening of India, wliich has 
been described as the best short book on 
India ever written by a tourist, in 1910 — 
helped to mark him out as not only the 
most distinguished spokesman but the 
most distinguished tliinker of the labour 
group in parliament. But perhaps it was 
Ids dominating infiucnce in the indepen- 
dent labour party, at this time the ‘prae- 
torian guard’ of the labour movement, 
which was most significant for the fortunes 
of the country, and which eventually most 
affected liis oxvn career. As chairman 
from 190C to 1009, and as a leading figure 
for many years, he did more than anyone 
else to implant in a society abounding 
xvith visionaries and extremists his oxni 
practical instinct for moderation. The 
triumph of moderation is never inevitable, 
unless moderates of sulficicnt stature arc 
forthcoming, and but for the influence of 
MacDonald during this seminal phase the 
labour party between the two wars might 
have preferred revolution to evolution. 
Meanwhile the world-wide joumeyings, 
wliich did raucli to give him his grasp of 
foreign affairs, were continuing. Each 
summer from 1907 to 1010 he was on the 
continent on a political mission; in 1900, 
witli his wife, he embarked upon a world 
tour, and in 1009 they' visited India. 

MacDonald retained his scat at the two 
general elections of 1010, and in 1011 he 
became cliairman of the parliamentary 
labour group. It wiis in tliis year that he 
suffered a crushing blow in the loss of his 
wife, whicli followed that of his youngest 
son eighteen montlis previously. With liis 
wife’s death MacDonald’s social circle 
contracted; his natural sensitiveness and 
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aloo&ess revived ; thenceforth he was that its duty now is to secure peace at the 
always in a sense a lonely man. short earliest possible moment on such condi- 
memoir of his wife which he wrote for tions as will provide the best opportunities 
private circulation that year was expanded for the re-establislunent of amicable feel- 
and published in 1912 as Margaret Ethel ings between the workers of Europe’. 
MacDonald. It is a most moving tribute Both MacDonald and the majority of his 
and an unconscious portrait of the author colleagues could claim that throughout 
as well as of his wife. the years of war which followed he and 

1911-1914 were years of international they alike were faithfully discharging the 
tension, and industrial strife. MacDonald duty thus defined ; yet while they were to 
was closely involved in negotiation over become loyal supporters of the war-time 
the great railway strike of August 1911, coalition, recruiting orators, and Cabinet 
which was the climax of a series of savage ministers, he Avas soon to bo the best-hated 
industrial disputes. In parliament on 16 man in Great Britain, Avidely, although 
August he deplored the strikes but argued quite erroneously, regarded as a pro- 
that the business of the House was not German and a pacificist. Yet the views 
merely to talk law and order but to listen which, despite violence and misrepresenta- 
to the men’s case, and to realize that tion, MacDonald continued to expound 
behind it there was a long liistory of social throughout the war accurately, if not 
injustice. Industrial unrest persisted into ahvays altogether lucidly, embodied the 
1912 and MacDonald continued to put substance of the original resolution. Great 
the case of the strikers to parliament, to Britain was wrong to enter the Avar ; 
exhort them to patience and discipline, having entered it she must A\in it; yet 
and to advise on parliamentary tactics, even in Avar- time the rational temper of the 
Throughout these years, in which support moderate must somehoAV be preserved, 
in parliament for the liberal government lest the eventual peace be of that vin- 
had to be combined with socialist propa- dictive kind which must ensure further 
ganda in the country, there Avere recurrent Avars. That the war must be won he had 
complaints of the moderation and ‘sub- no doubt ; and although he would not join 
servience’ of the parliamentary labour in the highly coloured oratory of the re- 
group, and in particular of lilacDonald, cruiting platform, he told liis audiences 
its leader ; but in spite of all he contrived that ‘those who can enlist, ought to enlist, 
to retain the confidence of the party, and those who are worldng in munition fac- 
even of the independent labour party, tories should do so whole-heartedly’. 
The successful struggle for moderation Early in December 1914 he went to Bel- 
within his OAvn party lent all the more giinn as a volunteer member of a British 
force to his denunciation in 1914 of Sir ambulance attached to the Belgian army 
Edward Carson and those conservatives — only to be promptly sent back to Eng- 
who planned violent resistance in Ulster land on instructions from home. A fort- 
to the government’s policy of home rule: night later he returned, with a pass from 
‘let them start that sort of appeal to law- Lord IQtchener, as an official visitor and 
lessness and anarciiy . . . and he Avould not showed much coolness tmder fire during 
like to prophesy as to avIio was going to an adv^enturous journey A\'ith Colonel Jolin 
write the last sentence’. In December Edward Bernard Seely (later Lord Motti- 
1912 he paid a second visit to India, as stone). But although he Avas alwa 5 's for 
a member of the royal commission on the AA-inning the war, he did not cease to 
public serAuces in India. He signed the believe, and to say, that Great Britain had 
subsequent Report with some reserrm- been wrong to embark upon it. Indeed 
tions, but embodied what he had learnt the use to Avhich German propagandists 
at greater length in his The Government of Avere able to put some of his strictures on 
India (1919). British foreign policy did much to make 

On 5 August 1914, the day after the him appear as an enemy of his coimtiy. 
declaration of AA-ar on Germany, Mac- But liis main theme was the necessity for 
Donald resigned his chairmanship of the keeping alive, e\'en in war-time, the 
party, Avhich declined to support his pro- generous and unimpassioned temper of 
posal that labour members should oppose peace. He was never a pacificist, yet, 
the government’s demand for a Avar credit excluded from the platform of the official 
of ^00 millions. On the same day the labour party, he necessarily worked closely 
executive and the parliamentary group with the independent labour pariy, the 
had resolv’ed ‘ . . . that it has opposed the membership of which was overwhelmingly 
policy wliich has produced the war, and pacificist. Temperamentally a moderate, 
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and now more than ever standing for a 
middle course, he was never wholly at ease 
with the \’iolence and illogicality of much 
of the independent labour party propa- 
ganda. Partly no doubt for tliis reason he 
had been largely instrumental in founding, 
in September 1914, an ad hoc organization, 
the Union of Democratic Control, which 
included many liberals as well as socialists, 
and the object of which was to secure a 
democratic foreign policy. Another war- 
time organization on the platforms of 
which he was able to speak, the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, also included 
liberals as well as socialists in its member- 
ship. \Miatever liis platform, however, 
every meeting at which MacDonald spoke 
was a potential riot, and the popular 
press did much to provoke violence, by 
attributing to him provocative sayings 
invented by itself, and encouraging the 
public to break up his meetings. In com- 
parison with MacDonald the other spokes- 
men of the opposition, including the 
pacificists, were ignored, and he became 
the personification of all that the average 
patriotic citizen disliked and mistrusted. 
The courage nith which MacDonald sus- 
tained this concentration of venom did 
much to deepen the devotion of his fol- 
lowers, and earned him a ncAv affection 
even among the orthodox labour majority. 
Indeed it was to his new hold over both 
wings of the party, and particularly over 
the independent labour party, that he 
was to owe his return to the leadership in 
1922, and therefore the premiership in 
1924. 

Tlie welcome extended by MacDonald 
and his friends to the first Russian revolu- 
tion, that of Kerensky and the moderates, 
of March 1917 was long quoted against 
him as if it had been accorded to tlic later 
revolution of Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 
But the first revolution had appeared to 
herald the establishment of democracy, 
the disavowal of imperialism, and an early 
negotiated peace. Wien, however, a dele- 
gation from the labour party and the 
independent labour party, which included 
MacDonald, was about to sail from Aber- 
deen to \’isit the provisional government 
at Petrograd, with the permission of the 
British Cabinet, the crew of its ship re- 
fused to sail if SlacDonald and two other 
members were to be allowed to travel. 
Tliis incident, which was widely reported, 
scrv'cd to discredit MacDonald yet further. 
It is just possible tliat if the delegation 
had been permitted to sail its sdsit might 
have assisted the ICerenskj' government 


to resist the subsequent onslaught of the 
Bolshesdks. The two vings of the labour 
partj', however, in which there had been 
no formal split’, were brought closer to- 
gether by the resignation that August of 
Arthur Henderson [q.v.] from the eoali- 
tion War Cabinet, over the question of the 
socialist conference to be held in Stock- 
holm. Thenceforth, until the end of the 
war, MacDonald and Henderson spoke 
very much tlie same language, and each 
helped the other to gain the ear of that 
•wing of the party to which he had liitherto 
been suspect. MacDonald warmly wel- 
comed President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
but was doubtful whether at this late hour 
the declaration ivould avail to stave off 
a ‘militarj'’ peace. As tlie war ended he 
was respected by the bulk of his partj', 
and was the object of the passionate devo- 
tion of an influential minority in it, but 
for the general public he was still the most 
unpopular and mistrusted man in Britain, 
and at the general election in December 
1918 he was defeated at West Leicester 
by just over 14,000 votes. 

In February of the following year Mac- 
Donald was active as a delegate to the 
International Socialist Conference at 
Berne, which he hoped to sec pa-ving the 
w’ay to a conciliatory peace, but wliioh 
was soon rent by that conflict between 
revolutionary communism and parlia- 
mentary socialism ^vith which MacDonald 
ivas chiefly occupied during the next few 
years. In 1920 he succeeded in persuading 
the annual conferences of both the inde- 
pendent labour party and the labour party 
to reject communism. Thereafter the ex- 
tremists seceded, and the subsequent con- 
centration of their hostility upon Mac- 
Donald did much to restore his reputation 
with the general public. In March 1921 
he was defeated by a narrow majority at 
a bj'-clcction at East Woolwich, in wliich 
his opponents made much play with his 
war record, but at the general election of 
1922, with the rising tide of reaction 
against Lloyd George’s coalition, he was 
returned with a comfortable majority far 
the Aberavon division of Glamorganshire. 
He was at once elected chairman of the 
parliamentary labour party, after a close 
contest with Mr. John Robert Clyncs, 
thanks primarily to the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the so-called Clydeside group of 
left-wing socialists, with wiiosc extrerne 
■views MacDonald was to be constantly in 
conflict throughout the rest of his career. 
Since the labour members now outnum- 
bered the lilierals he at once became 
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official leader of tlie opposition, and it was outside the Cahinet, and hrought ahout 
probably now that his gifts as a House of the defeat and resignation of the govem- 
Cominons man were most conspicuous. ment. MacDonald’s premiership had sub- 
At the general election of 1923 the stantially increased his own reputation; 
labour party, with 191 seats, was again and it was gratefully recognized, even by 
more powerful than the liberals, and the opponents,thatinparliamentai 5 'tradition, 
two together were strong enough to defeat in public ceremonial, and in the relations 
the conserv'ative government. A vote of of Cabinet and Crown there had been no 
no confidence having been carried on 17 breach with tradition; but in the election 
January 1924, MacDonald did not hesitate which followed in October 1924 the pub- 
to form the first labour government, al- lie was prevented from pronouncing a 
though it could only exist upon sufferance, clear-cut verdict on the record of his 
He was then sworn of the Privy Council, government by the publication a few days 
He mode what was thought by many to before polling-day of the so-called Zino- 
be the mistake of himself filling the office viev letter. The precise significance of this 
not only of prime minister but of foreign document was not understood by the pub- 
secretary. Inevitably his preoccupation lie, even after MacDonald’s explanation, 
with foreign affairs made it difficult for delayed by the exigencies of a strenuous 
him to do himself full justice as leader of election tour, had reached it ; but the 
the House, and it probably diminished his letter, as presented by his opponents, 
interest in the domestic programme of his served to strengthen the vague general 
government. Moreover, the twofold re- impression that the labour government 
sponsibiUty involved a severe physical had been discreditably subserrient to ex- 
strain : for MacDonald was conscientious tremist influences. This was the charge of 
almost to a fault, and he never acquired which MacDonald’s whole career had been 
the art of delegating responsibility ; it was an emphatic repudiation, and after the 
said of him that he had been known, when election, in which his party lost forty-one 
prime minister, to look up trains for one seats, it was again his influence which 
of his secretaries. His diplomacy was on secured the emphatic repudiation of com- 
the whole successful. He found France munism by the labour party conference 
and Germany disposed for conciliation, of 1925. 

came to an imderstanding with the French Extremist influences, however, were in 
prime minister, M. Herriot, whose outlook the ascendant in the industrial wing of the 
was much the same as his own, and movement, and the following year saw 
accepted, on behalf of this country, the the abortive General Strike. MacDonald 
Experts’ Report on German Reparations, had always disapproved of 'direct action’, 
The Allied Conference of July in London and behind the scenes, although the ex- 
was summoned to translate this Report tremists had not sought his advice, he did 
into action, and led to the settlement of his best to avert the explosion. Ha%’ing 
the following month. In September, at faffed he felt boimd, as leader of a party 
Geneva, MacDonald and Herriot together so closely allied to the Trades Union Con- 
proposed a protocol for security, arbitra- gress, to acquiesce in what followed. In 
tion, and disarmament, which was subse- 1927 he just suivuved a severe illness con- 
quently drafted, though never ratified. tracted during a ^dsit to the United States 
In domestic affairs, however, Mac- of America, but recovered rapidly enough 
Donald’s touch appeared to be less certain, to play a principal part in drafting the 
He made little attempt to concih'ate the party manifesto Labour and the Nation 
liberals, on whose support his government (1928), a lengthy document which charac- 
depended, and although he was in fact by teristically combined a comprehensive 
no means comfortable with his Clydeside programme of reform with a restatement 
supporters, the impression got abroad that of theory and a renewed repudiation of 
he was xmduly subservient to them. The communism. Before the general election 
abrupt reversal in August of the govern- in May 1929 he undertook an exacting 
ment’s previous intention not to guarantee nation-wide speaking campaign which 
a loan to the Russian government was contributed markedly to the victory of his 
ascribed to the intervention of backbench party; be himself was returned for the 
Russopluls, and about the same time the Seaham dmsion of county Durham. With 
abandonment of the prosecution of a 287 seats labour was for the first time the 
journalist charged with inciting the armed strongest party. 

forces to mutiny was also denounced by For the administration which he now 
the opposition as a concession to forces formed MacDonald was mainly concerned 
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to select colleagues -whose outlook -was 
akin to his o-wn ; trade unionism -was not 
so strongly represented as in 1924, and the 
extremists -were almost -wholly excluded. 
This time he did not attempt to combine 
tlie oITicc of foreign secretarj’- -aith the 
premiership, hut he continued to devote 
his attention chiefly to foreign affairs, on 
which, he believed, all else depended. 
After conversations -with General Dawes, 
the American ambassador, and a ^^sit to 
President Hoover in the United States — 
the first to be made by a prime minister 
of Great Britain — ^hc succeeded in bringing 
about a re\'ival of the Naval Conference, 
wliich was held in London in January 

1930. Agreement was reached betiveen 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan and it seemed that a genuine ad- 
vance towards naval disarmament had 
been made. Jleanwhlle the Hague Con- 
ference, at which Philip Snowden [q.v.] 
effectively represented Great Britain, had 
removed the obstacles to the application 
of the Young Plan for the pajunent of 
reparations. Once again, however, the 
government’s domestic record was less 
satisfactory, at any rate to socialists. Its 
difficulties were due partly to the breach 
between MacDonald and the independent 
labour partj-, partly to the steady darken- 
ing of the general economic horizon. An 
informal understanding -\nth the liberals 
meant tliat for the first time labour was 
not merely in ofllcc but in power. It was 
all the easier, therefore, for the govern- 
ment to disregard its left--wing critics, and, 
except that they persuaded it to relax the 
regulations governing uncmplojunent in- 
surance, they exercised scareely any influ- 
ence on domestic policj'. At the annual 
conference of the party a vote of censure 
by the rebels was early defeated, thanks 
to a fighting speech by jllacDonald. At the 
first Indian Round Table Conference, held 
towards the end of 1930, his skilful chair- 
manship was generally admired, although 
the gulf between Hindus and Moslems was 
not bridged. But throughout the year, 
with the deepening of the universal eco- 
nomic depression, unemployment rose, 
and its cost had been greatly increased by 
the more generous conditions of benefit. 
Tltc Report of the economy committee set 
up under the chairmanship of Sir George 
(later Wd) lilay, published on 31 July 

1931, estimated a deficit of £120,000,000 
by April 1932. Tlic Report, which made 
the financial position of the country 
appear even more precarious than it 
actually was, was followed by a flight of 
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foreign investors from the pound, and a 
serious drain on British gold reserves. 
Throughout the subsequent meetings of 
the special economy committee of the 
Cabinet, and of the Cabinet itself, Mac- 
Donald pressed for economies sufficient to 
balance Uie budget. Some of his col- 
leagues, however, although ready to accept 
reductions of expenditure totalling more 
than £56,000,000 were not prepared to face 
a further sa-ving of £22,000,000 on unem- 
ployment insurance, to which the general 
council of the Trades Union Congress, 
which was consulted on 20 August, had 
sho-wn itself resolutely opposed. After 
prolonged discussions -within the Cabinet, 
and negotiations wliioh it had sanctioned 
-with the leaders of the other parties, Mac- 
Donald had to report to the King on the 
morning of 23 August that his colleagues 
could not agree. Later that Sunday the 
King saw Sir Herbert Samuel and Baldwn 
separately, and at night again received 
MacDonald, who tendered the resignation 
of the labour government, Tlie lUng 
urged MacDonald to reconsider liis omi 
position, and next morning, at Mac- 
Donald’s request, the King hold a con- 
ference of the -three party leaders at 
Buckingham Palace, and within a few 
hours MacDonald had formed an all-party 
government in conjunction with the 
leaders of the conservative and liberal 
parties. Although Snowden, J. H. 
Thomas, and Lord Sankey followed him 
into the ‘national’ government, IMac- 
Donald had made no attempt to carrj' the 
bulk of his pa-rty with him, and he was 
at once succeeded in its leadership by 
Henderson. Yet at first he regarded the 
coalition as no more than a temporary 
expedient for overcoming the financial 
crisis, after which parties were to revert 
to their normal alincment. Inevitably, 
however, subsequent controversy, let alone 
the bitterness with -which many of his 
former colleagues and followers nov,- as- 
sailed him, made the breach permanent. 
Some of his critias, indeed, maintained 
that in forming the new government he 
had yielded to the temptations of what 
Lord Passfield called ‘the arLstoeratic 
embrace’, and even that he had himself 
long plotted to bring about tlic fall of 
his o-^vn government. There can be no 
doubt, however, that at the outset of the 
crisis he had expected to fall permanently 
from power, or that he did not at first 
dasirc the coalition to outlast tlic- imme- 
diate crisis. 

Tlic exodus of short-term capital com- 
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polled the new government to abandon 
the gold standard which it had been 
formed to defend, but it was not long 
before confidence was restored and foreign 
capital was pouring in again. In the elec- 
tion which followed in October the 
government, appealing for a virtually free 
band or ‘doctor’s mandate’, secured all 
but fifty-nine seats. MacDonald him- 
self won a remarkable personal triumph 
at Seaham, which had been hitherto as 
impregnable a labour stronghold as any 
in the coimtry. 

MacDonald now formed his fourth ad- 
ministration, with an rmchallengeable 
majority composed of the conservative 
and liberal parties and a small ‘national’ 
labour group, which at first exercised an 
influence disproportionate to its size. 
MacDonald formd himself at ease with his 
new colleagues, and is said to have done 
much to preserve harmony between them. 
Snowden and the free-trade liberals, al- 
though retained for a while by the ‘agree- 
ment to differ’ on tariffs announced on 
22 January 1932, left the coalition after 
the preferential tariff agreements reached 
at Ottawa that summer. The government, 
however, pressed on with a programme of 
domestic retrencliment and reform, wliich 
included a number of socialist measures, 
notably in agriculture. MacDonald con- 
tinued to regard the European situation 
as the key to domestic recovery, and de- 
spite operations for glaucoma in each eye 
in February and May of 1932 he presided 
at a Four Power Coherence in London in 
April and was present at the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva in the same month. 
He was mainly responsible for the sum- 
moning of the abortive World Economic 
Conference of 1933 in London, which was 
doomed by the refusal of President Roose- 
velt’s government to agree to the stabiliza- 
tion of currency. MacDonald was also the 
author of the draft convention wliich 
saved the Disarmament Conference from 
collapse. He was always a believer in per- 
sonal diplomacy, and his visits to Paris 
and Rome did much to bring about a con- 
sultative pact between Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany. By now, 
however, the shadow of Hitler was begin- 
ning to fall across the European scene, and 
MacDonald, with his colleagues, was con- 
^^nced that appeasement must thenceforth 
be pursued simultaneous^ with a restora- 
tion of Great Britain’s dangerously im- 
paired defences. The IMiite Paper on 
National Defence of ^larch 193o, which 
heralded a programme of rearmament. 


bore not only his initials but clear evidence 
of his drafting. Three months later (7 
Jime) he resigned the premiership, and 
assumed the sinecure office of lord presi- 
dent of the Council. 

MacDonald’s powers were clearly im- 
paired by prolonged overstrain: he had 
probably worked longer hours than any 
previous prime minister. The remorseless 
vendetta waged against him by a few of 
his former associates had* also had its 
effect. He had not played a prominent 
part in the House of Commons of late, 
partly because the government’s huge 
majority rendered personal intervention 
seldom necessary and partly owing to his 
preoccupation with foreign affairs, but 
partly also because he was conscious that 
failing health had begun to make his 
spealdng involved and obscure. At the 
general election in November 1935 his 
courageous decision to contest Seaham 
tmdoubtedly contributed to the victory of 
the ‘national’ coalition, and to the sur- 
vival of the small ‘national’ labour group, 
but his own defeat was inevitable. He was 
returned, however, at a by-election in 
January 1936 for the Scottish Universities. 
He died suddenly 9 November 1937, on 
a holiday voyage to South America, and 
after his body had lain in state in the 
cathedral of Bermuda and after a funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey, he was 
buried beside lus wife in Spynie church- 
yard, near Lossiemouth. He left two sons, 
of whom the younger, Malcolm, was at 
the time secretary of state for Dominion 
affairs, and three daughters. 

MacDonald was somewhat above middle 
height. His face, wtb its sensitively 
chiselled features and large and luminous 
eyes, was that of an artist rather than a 
statesman. He had ahvays been a hand- 
some man, but in later life, when his dark 
waving hair had turned white, and there 
was a marked suggestion of strain and 
self-restraint about eyes and mouth, his 
appearance was particularly striking. He 
had a taste for physical hardship and 
danger and was a great walker. His two 
collections. Wanderings and Excursions 
(1925) and At Home and Abroad (1936), 
contain many of his travel experiences. 
He received lionorarj’ degrees from the 
universities of Glasgow (1924), Edinburgh 
(1925), Wales (1926), O.xford (1931), and 
McGill (1929). In the year of the General 
Strike it was proposed at Cambridge 
that an honorary degree should be 
conferred upon him, but he refused to 
accept one wliich at that time would 
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certainly have been passed only by a 
majority. 

Portraits of MacDonald by Solomon J. 
Solomon (presented to him in 1912 by the 
labour partj’) and by Ambrose McEvoy 
are in the possession of liis familj', who 
also own portraits by Augustus Jolm and 
Sir John Lavery (unfinished), as well as 
two bronze busts by Jacob Epstein (1920 
and 1931) and one by Felix Joubert (c. 
1930). Another portrait by Lavery (1931), 
and a bronze bust by Epstein (1934), 
a copy of one of those mentioned above, 
are in the National Portrait GaUery. 

[The Times and Manchester Guardian, 10 
November 1037 ; Lord Elton, Life of James 
Gamsay MacDonald (18C0-1919), 1939 ; Lord 
Snowden, An Autobiography, 2 vols., 1934 ; 
Reports of the annual conference of the labour 
party and independent labour party; pri- 
vate information ; personal knowledge.] 

Elton. 

MACDONELL, Sm PHILIP JAMES 
(1873-1940), colonial judge, was bom in 
London 10 January 1873, the eldest son 
of the journalist James Macdoncll [q.v.], 
by his wife, Annie, daughter of Daniel 
Harrison, of Beckenham, Kent, and niece 
of Mary Howitt [q.v.]. He was nephew of 
the jurist Sir John Macdonell [q.v.]. After 
being educated at Clifton under J. M. 
Wilson [q.v.], he went up to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, as a Hulme exliibitioncr 
at the age of seventeen. He was president 
of the Union in 1895, after obtaining a first 
class in modem liistory in 1894. He took 
his B.A. degree in 1897, in which year he 
represented Oxford against Cambridge as 
a fencer. 

In 1900 Macdonell was called to the bar 
by Gray’s Inn (of which he was Bacon 
scholar), but the same year he went out 
to South Africa and was war correspon- 
dent of The Times until 1902. This proved 
to be a turning-point in his life and thence- 
forth he seiv’cd the British Empire in 
three continents. Beginning his legal 
career in the Transvaal and continuing it 
in Northern Rhodesia, he was secretary to 
the Transvaal Native Commission in 1903 
and assistant crown prosecutor (AVit- 
watersrand Court) from 1907 to 1908. In 
the last-named year he was appointed 
public prosecutor and legal adNiscr to the 
Chartered Company in north-west Rhode- 
sia, and from 1911 to 1918 filled the s,amc 
posts in Nortlicm Rhodesia. In 1911, 
during a visit to England, he took his 
B.C.L. degree. I-Vom 1918 to 1927 he was 
a judge of the Northern Rhodesia High 


Court. Even after he had left Africa Mac- 
donell retained to the end of his life a love 
of that country and an intense interest in 
its peoples and problems. He became 
chief justice of Trinidad and Tobago and 
president of the AVest Indian Court of 
Appeal in 1927, and from 1930 to 193G, 
when he retired, he was chief justice of 
Ceylon. 

Macdonell was knighted in 1925, and in 
1930 was sworn of the Privy Council and 
became a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. In 1938, two years after his retire- 
ment, he was sent on a commission to 
report and advise (to the Colonial Office) 
on a complicated problem of inter-tribal 
jurisdiction in the Balovale District, 
Northern Rhodesia. He wrote charac- 
teristically of tlus work: ‘I cannot tell you 
what a pleasure the work is — to get back 
into the old atmosphere; to be received 
on an equality by men who arc absolutely 
au fait with native matters ; the constant 
dialogues of experts day after day; and 
the having to try and master a most deli- 
cate and intricate problem — ^truly I am 
a lucky man to have been given this duty.’ 

Macdonell always keenly enjoyed his 
work ; his memory was remarkable and his 
mind moved with extraordinary rapidity. 
‘I never knew a man who got through 
work faster’, said a fellow judge. A 
natural impatience and vehemence — ^per- 
haps a Celtic inheritance from highland 
ancestors — ^^verc tempered by quick kind- 
ness and generosity. He had many and 
lasting friendships. He was a good classi- 
cal scholar and was wont to take the 
Odyssey with him on his constant voyages. 
In 1940 he was elected an honorary fellow 
of Brasenose College. The later years of 
his life were spent in Scotland — for Avhich 
he had a romantic attachment — at Gatc- 
housc-of-Fleet, Galloway. Early in the 
•war of 1939-1945 he undertook to preside 
over the tribunal dealing with military 
exemptions sitting in Manchester. Here, 
worn out by ovenvork, he fell ill and died 
at a nursing home in Southport 15 Decem- 
ber 1940. 

Macdoncll married in 1910 Aline, 
youngest daughter of AA’illiam Drew, 
chartered accountant, of Glasgow; they 
had no children. 

[The Rrazen Nose (magazine of Brasenose 
College, Oxford), Novemlrcr 1039 and June 
1941 ; personal knowledge.] A'licn Lrx. 

McD DUG ALL, AA’HXTAM (1871-1938), 
psychologist, was bom at Chnddcrton, 
Lancashire, 22 June 1871, the second son 
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of Isaac Shimwell McDougall, manu- 
facturing chemist, of Higher Broughton, 
Lancashire, by his wife, Rebekah Smalley. 
After attending a private sehool in Lanca- 
shire, he went at the age of fomteen to 
the Real-Gymnasium at Weimar for part 
of a year. He then proceeded to the Owens 
College, Manchester, where he first studied 
languages, history, and mathematics, but, 
influenced by the works of Herbert Spen- 
cer, Charles Darwin, and Thomas Hudey, 
soon turned to biologj\ In 1890, after 
graduating with first class honours (spe- 
cializing in geology in his last year), he 
proceeded with a scholarship to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and obtained first 
classes in both parts of the natural sciences 
tripos (1892, 1894). Having decided upon 
a medical career, McDougall entered St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1894. Here hej 
carried out experiments in the laboratory 
of (Sir) Charles Scott Sherrington, but! 
after reading Wflliam James’s Principles 
of Psychology he began to doubt whether 
medical practice would satisfy him. In 
1898 he agreed to join the Cambridge 
anthropological expedition to the Torres 
Straits, and with William Halse Rivers 
Rivers he carried out a stnwey of the 
sensory endowment of the natives of that 
region. He also developed wide and lasting 
anthropological interests. 

In November 1897 McDougall was 
elected into a fellowship at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and began to make a 
systematic study of contemporary psycho- 
logy. On the advice of James Ward [q.v.], 
professor of mental philosophy and logic 
at Cambridge, he joined G. E. JluUer at 
Gottingen, and continued laboratory 
work on colour vision and on attention. 
On his return to England he lectured and 
demonstrated on psychology under James 
Sully at University College, London, from 
1902 to 1904. During this period McDou- 
gall published papers on various problems 
of physiological psj’chology, especially on 
vision. He had helped to foimd the British 
Psj’chological Society in 1901. He also 
began to prepare for work on social 
psychologj'. 

In 1903 McDougall was elected Wilde 
reader in mental philosophy at Oxford and 
soon opened an experimental research 
laboratorj’-. Five years later (1908) he 
published lus Inlrodiiclion io Social Psy- 
chology. This book gained a great reputa- 
tion throughout the whole civilized world, 
and probably did more than any other 
single publication to stimulate study of 
the foundations of social behaviour. His 
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views, strongly opposed to any mechan- 
istic interpretation of human conduct, 
were further expressed in Body and Mind 
(1911) and Psychology; the Study of Be- 
haviour (1912). During the war of 1914- 

1918 McDougall serv’ed as a major with 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and was 
fiilly occupied with the study and treat- 
ment of nerve cases among fighting men 
until the middle of 1919. 

In 1920 McDougall became professor of 
psychology at Harvard University, and 
entered upon an extremely controversial 
period of his career. In books, articles, 
and lectures he advocated what he called 
‘hormic’ psychology. He thought that 
the most fundamental feature of all human 
activity is ‘goal searching’, the simplest 
form of which he found in instincts. He 
opposed behaviourism, which was then 
flourishing, particularly in America. His 
second most influential work, An Outline 
of Psychology, was published in 1923, and 
was followed in 1926 by An Outline of 
Abnormal Psychology. Both were systema- 
tic treatises. Then, too, McDougall began 
his Lamarckian experiment, which was 
planned to demonstrate the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics through many 
generations of rats. This he regarded as his 
‘most important contribution to science’. 

McDougall left Harvard in 1927 in order 
; to become professor of psychology at Duke 
i University, North Carolina. Here he con- 
tinued his experiments on inheritance, and 
wrote many books of a more or less popu- 
lar nature, some systematic, some dealing 
with current affairs, some on general prob- 
lems of eugenics. He also more fully 
developed his long-standing interests in 
psychical research. 

In 1912 McDougall was elected F.R.S. 
and a fellow of Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford. He received the honorary degree 
of D.Sc. from Manchester University in 

1919 and was elected an honorary fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1938. 
He married in 1900 Annie Aurelia, daugh- 
ter of Henry Hiclonore, government con- 
tractor, of Brighton, and had tluee sons 
and two daughters: the eldest son, who 
was killed flying, and the younger daugh- 
ter predeceased him. He died at Durham, 
North Carolina, 28 November 1938. 

McDougall was tall and handsome, with 
an impressive voice and manner. In his 
early days he was no mean athlete. His 
influence upon contemporary psychology 
was very great. He can fairly be regarded 
as the real inspiration of a wide and 
intensive study of social psychology in the 
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English-spealdng world. Among contem- 
porarj’' psychologists he was the most 
powerful advocate of an idealistic outlook 
upon human life and activity. Many 
excellent judges consider that his early 
work on physiologieal psychology was his 
best. 

[The Times, 20 November 1038; Ohittiary 
Notices of FcUouis of the lioyal Society, No. 8, 
January 1040 (portrait and bibliography); 
British Journal of Psychology, vol. xxix, 1038- 
1030 ; a brief autobiograpliy in A History of 
Psychology in Autobiography, edited by Carl 
Murchison, vol. i, 1030; personal knowledge.] 
F. C. BAJlTIJiTT. 


M'FADYEN, JOHN EDGAR (1870- 
1933), Scottish biblical scholar, was born 
in Glasgow 17 July 1870, the eldest child 
in the family of three sons and four 
daughters of James Hempliill M'Fadyen, 
of Glasgow, manager of the publishing 
department of the Evening Citizen and the 
Wceldij Citizen newspapers, by his wife, 
Jane McKce. He received his early educa- 
tion at Hutcheson’s Boys’ Grammar 
School, Glasgow, and at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, at which, after a distinguished eareer, 
he graduated M.A. with a first class in 
classics, being the most conspicuous 
graduate of his year (1890). He proceeded 
to Baliiol College, Oxford, as Snell exliibi- 
tioncr, and was awarded a first class in 
classical moderations (1892) and a second 
class in literae humaniorcs (1894). He won 
the junior (1893) and the senior (1890) 
Hall-Houghton Septuagint prizes and the 
Dcnycr and Johnson seholarship (1897). 
In 1894 he returned to Glasgow os a 
George A. Clark classical scholar, in order 
to take the theological course at the Free 
Church College (later Trinity College), 
where he came under the inspiring influ- 
ence of A. B. Bruce [q.v.], (Sir) George 
Adam Smith, T. JI. Lindsay [q.v.], .Tames 
Stuart Candlish, and Henry Drummond 
[q.v.]. Asenr- ‘'-r'y.-r.td'.-:;"- I’-iperiod 
at Marburg ■ i i ■ ■ equip- 

ment, and when in 1898 he finished his 
thcologiKil cour.se, he was appointed to 
the chair of Old Testament literature and 
exegesis in Knox College, Toronto, and 
took with him to (Tanada his newly 
married wife, Marie, daughter of .\mt.s- 
gcrichlsrat Wilhelm Scheffer, of Eschwege, 
Hesse. He remained in Toronto until 
1910, when he was recalled to Glasgow, 
to occupy the chair of Old Tcstamcntlnn- 
giiagc, literature, and thcologj- in TMnity 
College where he remained until hLs death 
in Glasgow 24 December 1033. He had 


tavo sons and a daughter, who pro-, 
deceased her father. -He received honorary 
degrees from Pine Hill Dirdnity Hall, 
Halifax (1010) and the university of Glas- 
gow (1911). 

In the second half of the nincteentli 
century, the scientific theory of evolution 
influenced deeply men’s thoughts con- 
cerning the world and human life and 
destiny, and the prevalent belief in the 
steady progress of human tJiought and 
acliievcment made a vogue of pliilosophi- 
cal materialism. It was inerdtablc that, at 
such a time, the books of the Bible should 
be examined in accordance with the canons 
of literary and liistorical criticism, rvith 
the re.sult that many generally accepted 
ideas were severely disturbed and tlic 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures was directly challenged. 
It was M'Fadycn’s main work to be a 
mediator of the new learning, both to 
those who had been disturbed by it and 
to those who desired to profit by it. 

It is intelligible, therefore, that one 
of M’Fadyen’s early publications was a 
volume of apologetic with tlie title Old 
Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Church (1903). Apart from his repeated 
rerdsions (1014-1030) of the Introductory 
Hebrciv Grammar of A. B. Davidson [q.v.], 
M’Fadyen did not devote himself to lin- 
guistic or pliilological studies; his work 
was predominantly exegetical, homilctical, 
and devotional. His translations of various 
books of the Old Testament into modern 
speech satisfied an urgent need ; exegetical 
studies such ns A Cry for Justice (1912) 
and The Problem of Pain (1917) were 
evidence of genuine scholarship and of 
living faith ; whilst in volumes such as The 
Use of the Old Testament in the Light of 
Modem Knowledge (1022), The Approach 
to the Old Testament (1920), and A Guide to 
the Understanding of the Old T'cslamenl 
(1027), he showed the essential unity and 
the spiritual content of that collection of 
books. 

Upon his omi students M'Fadycn exer- 
cised .a profound innuencc. His ricji 
scholarship yoked to the gmcc and humi- 
lity of his cliaracter made him a teacher 
beloved. But his influence extended far 
beyond the classroom. By the written and 
the spoken word he made many people 
Ids debtors, both in this countiy' and on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

(Gfosgoa) Herald, 20 Dcccmlicr 1033; Ex- 
pository Times, March 1034; TV. I. AtldiRon, 
The Snell Exhibitions, 1001.] 

John blAvctiLtsr.. 
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M'INTOSH, WILLIAM CAR- Andrews. The results of this period of his 
MICHAEL (1838-1931), zoologist, was work are summed up in Life Histories of 
bom at St. Andrews 10 October 1838, the British Marine Food-Fishes (with Arthur 
only son of John MTntosh, builder and Thomas Masterman, 1897) and The Re- 
town councillor, of St. Andrews, by his sources qf the Sea (1898). 
wEe, EUm, third daughter of Robert M‘Intosh was elected F.R.S. in 1877 
Mitchell, linenmanufacturer. Hisyoungest and was awarded a Royal medal in 1899. 
sister, Roberta, married A. C. L. G. Giin- He was also elected F.R.S. (Edinburgh) 
ther [q.v.]; she was a gifted artist and in 18C9, having been awarded the Neill 
executed many of the illustrations for her medal in 1868 ; he was vice-president from 
brother’s works. After schooldays at 1927 to 1930. In 1924 he received the 
filadras College, St. Andrews, he entered Linnean medal of the Linnean Society, 
the imiversity, but soon transferred to He was president of the Ray Society from 
Edinburgh in order to study medicine. He 1913 until his death. He received honorary 
graduated M.D. with distinction and gold degrees from the universities of St. An- 
medal in 1860 and specialized in the study drews, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Durham, 
of mental disease. In 1863 he became He was primarily a descriptive zoologist, 
medical superintendent of Perth District and, as such, his writings on the poly- 
Asylum at Murthly, a post which he held chaete and especially the nemertine worms 
for the next twenty years. From his boy- will long remain indispensable to the 
hood he had been interested in natural student of these groups. In fisherj’’ re- 
history, and at Edinbiu-gh he was especi- search he was one of the pioneers, and 
ally influenced by John Goodsir [q.v.], the although many of his conclusions have 
anatomist, and G. J. Allman [q.v.], the been invalidated by later work, he had a 
zoologist, the latter of whom he accom- clearer conception of the broad outlines 
panied on dredging excursions in the Firth of marine ecology than many of his con- 
of Forth. He began early the long series temporaries. 

of faunistic papers which were continued M’Intosh died, immarried, at St. An- 
until the last years of his life. A number drews 1 April 1931. A portrait of him by 
of these papers were reprinted in 2’he James Caw, undated but probably painted 
Marine Invertebrates and Fishes of St. soon after 1880, hangs in the rooms of the 
Andrews (1875) with a supplement, Addi- Linnean Society, Burlington House. 

Hons to the Marine Fauna of St. Andrews [^ht Times, 2 April 1931; Proceedings of 
(1927). His most important work in pure the Royal Society, vol. c.x, B, 1932 (portrait) ; 
zoology was his great Monograph of the Nature, 2 May 1931 ; personal knowledge.] 
British Marine Annelids, pubUshed in four W. T. Caijian. 

folio volumes by the Ray Society ; the first 

two parts of tl^ work, published in 1873 MACKAY, JAIMES LYLE, first Earl 
and 1874, dealt with the nemertine worms, of Inchcape (1852-1932), shipowner, was 
a group not now included in the annelida. bom at Arbroath 11 September 1852, the 
Thereafter the work was laid aside, to be yoimger son of James Mackay, shipmaster 
resumed in 1900 and completed in 1923. and shipowner, of Arbroath, by his wife. 
Hardly less important was his report on Deborah, daughter of Alexander Lyle, of 
the polychaete worms obtained by the Canada. From his earliest years he lived 
Chaltenger expedition, which appeared in in the world of shipping ; at the age of 
two volumes in 1885, and a shorter report eight he accompanied his father on a 
(1887) describing the greatest zoological voyage to Archangel, narrowly escaping 
novelty obtained by the expedition, the death by drowning. In 1862 his father 
animal to which he gave the name was drowned crossing the Atlantic and his 
Cephalodiscus. mother died two years later. Y’oung Mac- 

In 1882 the chair of natural history in kay was then at Elgin Academy and of his 
the university of St. Andrews became education he said, ‘I was fonder of boats 
vacant and M‘Intosh, abandoning his than of books, I was a froward sort of a 
medical career, returned to his native city boy — extremely naughty — who would 
as professor of zoology, a position wliich never come to any good. . . . Eventually 
he occupied imtil his retirement in 1917. I was brought to heel by four years of 
In 1883 he was appointed to conduct the strict discipline of an office.’ Leaving 
investigations on behalf of a royal com- school at the age of fourteen he was em- 
mission on Scottish sea fisheries, and for ployed for a few months as scrivener in 
this purpose the first marine laboratory a lawj'er’s office, then he was apprenticed 
in this country was established at St. to a rope-maker in Arbroath ; at nineteen 
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he went to London as an employee at £50 
a year of Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell 
& company, and it was his work there 
and at Gravesend which brought him 
into daily contact with sliips, men of the 
sea, and the seaborne commerce of London. 
These interests were to dominate Ins life, 
and the first opportunity of satisfying them 
came when in 1874 he was appointed to the 
staff of Messrs. Macldnnon Mackenzie & 
company, of Calcutta. 

Although the Suez Canal had been 
opened in 18G9, the British mails in 1874 
were still being sent by the ‘overland’ 
route, and Mackay, who was eventually 
to become vice-president of the Suez Canal 
Company, made his first voyage to India, 
not through the available canal, but by 
Alexandria, Cairo^ and Suez. In 1878 he 
was appointed to Bombay, where once 
more a great opportunity awaited him. 
The failure in that year of the City of 
Glasgow Bank ruined the Bombay agents 
of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, and ^lackay was chosen by 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & company to act 
in their place. Within two years he %vas 
given a partnersliip n-ith an interest in the 
Bombay firm. Bombay was not only the 
port of entry to India but was the centre 
of a vast entrepot trade extending from 
Durban to Basra and from Suez to 
Colombo; and it was characteristic of 
JIackay that he had already set himself 
by personal visits to the trading agents to 
build up a local and intimate knowledge 
of the conditions in the Persian Gulf. His 
knowledge thus acquired, cemented by his 
unusually tenacious memory, was of im- 
mense value in his task, varied as it was 
with demands for the carriage of troops 
and stores in connexion with the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-1878 and the Zulu 
war of 1879. Tlus connexion wth East 
AJrica was perhaps more romantic than 
that Nvith the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, for a scrv'ice from Aden to Zanzibar 
established in 1873 led to the foundation 
in 1888 by Sir William Mackinnon [q.v.] 
of the British East Africa Company, and 
the foundation of the BritLsh East African 
possessions, which, with promptitude on 
flic part of the government, might have 
included the tcrritoiy which came to be 
German East Africa and is now Tan- 
ganyika. 

Returning to Calcutta in 1883, Mackav 
became president of the Bengal chamber 
of commerce, holding the post from 1890 
to 1893, and was confronted with the 
burning question of the Indian currency. 


From 1891 to 1893 he served on the 
legislative council, and in 1892, soon 
after having been elected president of the 
Indian Currency Association, the ^'iceroy, 
H. C. K. Pettj’-Fitzmaurice, Lord Lans- 
downe [q.v.], who had picked him out in 
British commercial circles, selected liim to 
put their views before the Indian currency 
committee sitting in London under Farrer, 
Lord Herschell [q.v.]. There is little doubt 
that liis e\’idence was of great weight in 
framing the policy ■wliich led to the estab- 
lishment of Indian currency on the gold 
standard. By the time he left India, he 
was senior partner in the firms of Mac- 
kinnon, Mackenzie, & company and of 
Macneill & company, and tlirough Ins 
reorganization of Binny & company, of 
Madras, Ids field of enterprise embraced 
the jute, tea, and coal industries of Bengal, 
the cotton and wool industries of Madras, 
the seaborne trade bctivecn India and 
Burma, the Persian Gulf and East .Africa, 
and many ancillary companies in the 
hinterland of these areas. He also founded 
the Australian house of Macdonald, 
Hamilton & company. 

In 1893 Mackay came home for good to 
take charge of the London office of the 
British India Company, and his influence 
in the City rapidly grew as director and 
chairman of a host of companies, some 
connected with shipping, such as the Suez 
Canal Company of which he became vice- 
president and chairman of tlie London 
committee. Others were banking corpora- 
tions such ns the P. & O. and the 
Notional Pro\incinl Banks. He was thrice 
president of the chamber of shipping of 
the United Ivingdom (1903, 1018, 1010) 
and in 1020 president of the International 
Sliipping Federation. Nevertheless, the 
government called on him for his services. 
Prom 1807 to 1011 he was a member of 
tlic council of tlie secretary of state for 
India as official member to represent the 
non-official point of view. In 1901 he was 
appointed by the British govemment 
special commissioner and plcnipotentiarj’ 
in the negotiations with Cliina to scaire 
uniform currency in that country, and to 
abolislv liinn and other duties which 
clogged the flow of goods beUveen the 
interior of China and the treaty j)orts. 
Although the treaty of Shanghai was 
signed in 1902, it failed of its object, not 
from any fault of Mackay, who treated 
the Chinese negotiators with a patience 
and pcrsevcmncc that were in startling 
contrast to the directness wluch marked 
his approach to all matters. On retiring 
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from the India Council in.l9H Mackay 
■^vas raised to the peerage as Baron Inch- 
cape, of Strathnaver, in the county of 
Sutherland. 

During and after the war of 1914-1918 
Inchcape continued his services on a multi- 
tude of government committees: in 1917 
he was made a member of the committee 
of imperial defence, from 1921 to 1922 he 
served on the national economy (Geddes) 
committee, and from 1922 to 1923 he was 
chairman of the conunittee on Indian 
retrenchment. His work for the govern- 
ment did not interfere with his business 
life which was chiefly centred on the 
London office of the British India Com- 
pany, and in 1914 Inchcape, on becoming 
chairman, revived proposals for the fusion 
of the company with the P. & O. Company, 
with which the British India had always 
been on amicable terms, and carried them 
through. Under this agreement, the P. & 
O. Company purchased the whole ordinary 
stock of the British India Company and 
part of the preference stock, so that 
£12,600,000 sterling and 1,250,000 tons of 
shipping were now brought under one 
direct authority. In 1916 tliis was fol- 
lowed by the fusion of the New Zealand 
Shipping Company and its subsidiary the 
Federal Line; next year by that of the 
Union Steamship Company of New Zea- 
land, the Hain and Nourse lines, and in 
1 020 by that of the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, while in 1919 an interest 
had been obtained in the Orient Line. In 
its final form, the group tmifled a capital 
of twenty-three mffiions with a tonnage 
not far short of two millions. 

In this remarkable fusion of different 
interests, each serving a particular trade 
and having its own special problems. Inch- 
cape’s claim, which he always pressed, to 
allow the individual full play to originate, 
develop, and achieve, was most amply and 
vividly illustrated. It was not amalgama- 
tion so much as tmffication, for to each of 
the constituent parts there was allowed 
full and untrammelled liberty to develop 
its own individuality. Each was left to 
seek and find its own objective, to secure 
it perhaps even in competition with anf 
other member of the group. The dead 
hand of uniform formalism, of seeking and 
sheltering behind a superior authority, 
was abhorrent to Inchcape, and wholly 
absent from liis conception of the unifica- 
tion which he had thus established. 

Inchcapewasneverapolitician,although 
he was once nominated as a candidate for 
PljTnouth and made one or t^vo election 


speeches when, on his retmn home from 
India, he was induced for a very brief 
period to consider entering politics. He 
was a declared liberal, but in 1926 he 
crossed the floor of the House of Lords to 
the conservative benches. He was an 
ardent and convinced free trader, and he 
bitterly resented the encroachment of the 
activities of the state into the life of the 
individual, believing that its function 
should be limited to defence, the main- 
tenance of law and order, and the strictest 
economy in finance, leaving to the citizen 
the opportunity of self-help and self- 
development, particularly in matters of 
trade, commerce, and industry. The cur- 
tailment of the liberties of the subject 
which was imposed during and after the 
war of 1914—1918 was particularly repug- 
nant to him, and he found especial pleasure 
in his discharge, almost single-handed, of 
the stupendous task of selling for the 
Exchequer the fleet of ships built here or 
acquired from the enemy during the war, 
for £35,000,000, as against the expense of 
£850. He will go down to future genera- 
tions as the most pronvinent figure of his 
time in British shipping. 

Inchcape was appointed K.C.I.E. in 
1894, G.C.M.G. in 1902, K.C.S.I. in 1910, 
and G.C.S.I. in 1924; he was advanced to 
the degree of a viscount in 1924 and to 
that of Earl of Inchcape and Viscoimt 
Glenapp in 1929. He married in 1883 Jane 
Paterson, daughter of James Shanks, of 
Rosely, Arbroath, a leading Scottish 
engineer. She survived him until 1937 
with one son and three of their four 
daughters ; the tlurd daughter was lost at 
sea in 1928 in an attempt to fly the 
Atlantic. He died at INIonaco, on board 
his yacht Rover, 23 May 1932, and was 
succeeded as second earl by his son, Ken- 
neth (1887-1939). 

Portraits of Inchcape by de Laszld are at 
the P. & O. and the Chamber of Shipping. 

[2Vie Times, 24 May 1032 ; Hector Bolitho, 
James LyU Mackay, first Earl of Inchcape, 
1936; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] M. M. S. Gubbay. 


MACKENNAL, Sm (EDGAR) BERT- 
RAM (1863-1931), Australian sculptor, 
was bom in lilelboume 12 June 1803, the 
second son of John Simpson Mackennal, 
by his wife, Sarah Hyde. His father was 
an architectural sculptor, who was bom 
in AjTshire and, after being articled to a 
Liverpool sculptor, emigrated in 1852 to 
Melbourne, where he carried out work of 
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an arcliitectural character on several of its 
principal buildings. Bertram Mackennal 
studied first under his father and at the 
National Gallery School in Melbourne. At 
the age of eighteen he came to London, 
cliiefly to study the Elgin marbles, and 
entered the Roj'al Academy Schools. Dis- 
satisfied with the routine there, he left 
after a very short time and went to Paris, 
where he worked in several studios, ac- 
quiring variety and freedom of style. 
Returning to England, he secured a posi- 
tion as head of the art department in a 
pottery at Coalport, Shropshire. He first 
cxliibitcd about 188G, and three years 
later he won the competition for the 
decoration of Government House, Mel- 
bourne. This took him back to Australia, 
but in two years he was again in Paris, 
where he gained his first great success with 
the figure of ‘Circe’, which received an 
honourable mention in the Salon of 1893, 
and attracted a good deal of attention at 
the Academy the following year. It is now 
in the National Gallerj’ of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne. 

The marble figure of ‘Occanus’, com- 
missioned by the Union Club of Sydney ; 
the South African War Memorial for Isling- 
ton ; the memorials to Queen Victoria for 
Lahore, Blackburn, and Australia; and 
the pediment of the Local Government 
Board office, Westminster, followed at 
inter\'als, and in 1910 Mackennal was 
called upon to design the coronation medal 
of Iving George V, and also the obverse of 
the new coinage, to supersede the Edward- 
ian design of G. W. Dc Saullcs [q.v.] ; in 
recognition of this he was in 1912 
appointed M.V.O. He was then commis- 
sioned, with (Sir) Edwin Lutyens as archi- 
tect, to execute the national memorial to 
King Edward VII in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. This was unveiled in 1921, wlicn 
ICing George advanced liim as K.C.V.O. 
Among other important worlcs by Mac- 
kennal are the national memorial to Gains- 
borough at Sudbury, Suffolk; the tomb 
of Sir Redvers Buller in Winchester 
Cathedral ; the equestrian statue of Iving 
Edward VII in Waterloo Place ; the nude 
male figure, ‘Here Ami’, for Eton plajdng 
fields ; and the w.ar memorial to members 
of both Houses of Parliament in the porch 
of St. Stephen’s Hall. In the last year of 
Ids life Mackennal was comndssioned by 
King George to execute a portrait in 
marble of Queen Alexandra to be placed 
on the wall of Sandringham church. He 
was elected A-R.A. in 1909 and R.A. in 
1022, but he did not exhibit at the Aea- 


demy after 1929, when he was represented 
by the figures' of a soldier and a sailor for 
the Anzac memorial at Sydney. He is 
represented at the Tate Gallery by ‘The 
Earth and the Elements’, a small group 
of four figures in marble, a Chantrey pur- 
chase of 1907, and ‘Diana Wounded’, a 
life-size marble figure, a Chantrey pur- 
chase of 1908. Mackennal revdsited Aus- 
tralia in 1901 and again in 1920, when the 
sales at an exhibition of his work estab- 
lished a record for sculpture in the 
Dominion. 

In forming an estimate of Mackennal’s 
ability as a sculptor it is necessary to dis- 
count the artistically irrelevant circum- 
stances that he was the first Australian 
artist — the first overseas artist, indeed — 
to be elected to the Royal Academy, the 
first to have a work purchased for the Tate 
Gallery, and the first to be knighted. But 
making full allowance for any &screpancy 
between Iris reputation and his powers, he 
must be pronounced to have been a bril- 
liant ‘all round’ sculptor and a master of 
his craft, particularly in the treatment of 
marble, mth poetical imagination and a 
peculiar elegance of style. 

Mackennal married in 1884 Agnes (died 
1947), daughter of Henry Spooner, of 
London, and had a daughter. He died 
suddenly at his home, Watcombe Hall, 
Watcombe, Torquay, 10 October 1931. 

[The Times, 12 October 1981 ; WilUam 
Moore, The Story of Australian Art, 1934; 
ICineton Parkes, Sculpture of To-day, vol. i, 
1921 ; private information.] 

ClIAlUJES MAimiOTT. 

MACICENZIE, Sm ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL (1847-1933), composer and 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
was bom in Edinburgh 22 August 1847, 
the eldest son of Alexander Mackenzie, by 
his wife, Janet Campbell. He inherited 
musical talent, his great-grandfather 
having been a member of the Forfarshire 
militia band, his grandfather a profes- 
sional violinist, and his father leader of 
the orchestra at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, and editor of the National Dance 
Music of Scotland (1859). 

At the age of ten, after leaving Hunter's 
School, Edinburgh, Mackenzie was sent to 
study music at Sondershausen in Thurin- 
gia. He lived with the family of a member 
of the ducal orchestra, attended the Rcal- 
schulc, and entered the conservatorium 
where he studied under K. W. Ulrich and 
Eduard Stein; in 1801 he joined the ducal 
orchastra as .second violinist. On coming 
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to London in 1802 he won the king’s 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and with P. P. C. Sainton [q.v.] as 
his master for the violin, Charles Lucas 
[q.v.] for composition, and Frederick 
Bowen Jewson for the piano, completed 
his training there in 1865. 

Thus equipped Mackenzie settled (1866- 
1881) in Edinburgh, where he became 
known as a violinist, gave chamber con- 
certs at which Schumann’s pianoforte 
quartet and quintet were for the first time 
played in Scotland (1870), was organist of 
St. George’s church, Charlotte Square, and 
was appointed in 1873 conductor of the 
Scottish Vocal Music Association. Mean- 
while, he found time to compose a piano- 
forte trio and a string quartet, besides a 
pianoforte quartet in E flat published at 
Leipzig. Hans von Bulow, who had seen the 
proof-sheets of this work, later made the 
composer’s acquaintance. It was through 
this meeting that Mackenzie’s overture 
‘ Cervantes’ , performed at S ondershausen in 
1877, was produced at Glasgow two years 
later \mder von Biilow’s direction. Soon 
after, two other orchestral works appeared, 
‘Rhapsodic Ecossaise’ and ‘Bums’ (his 
second Scottish rhapsody), played at Glas- 
gow in 1880 and 1881 respectively, (Sir) 
August Manns [q.v,] conducting. About this 
time choral works were also occupying his 
attention. One of these, a cantata entitled 
‘The Bride’, received a hearing at the 
Worcester festival of 1881. 

But overwork began to undermine Mac- 
kenzie’s health. After a period of rest 
abroad he soon recovered and decided to 
remain in the warmer climate of Italy. 
Save for just over a year in England (1885) 
he made Florence his headquarters for 
seven years (1881—1888). There he settled 
down to compositions of larger scale. Be- 
sides purely instmmental works he wrote 
operas and oratorios, including the opera 
Colomba produced at Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, by the Carl Rosa Company in 1883, 
and the oratorio ‘The Rose of Sharon’, 
one of the successes of the Norwich festival 
ofl884. A violin concerto written for Sara- 
sate was played at the Birmingham festi- 
val of 1885 and six pieces for the violin 
(including ‘Benedictus’) were a feature of 
Monday Popular Concerts at the St. J ames’s 
HaU (1888) -tvith Lady Halle [q.v.] as 
soloist. During the season of 1885-1886 
Alaekenzie, as conductor of the Novello 
oratorio choir in liOndon, met Gounod and 
Dvorak. He had already established a firm 
friendship with Liszt who paid his final 
visit to England primarily in order to hear 
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his ‘Saint Elizabeth’ performed imder Jlac- 
kenzie’s direction at the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1886. 

On the death of Sir George Macfarren 
[q.v.] in October 1887 Mackenzie was 
appointed to succeed him as principal of 
the Academy. From 1888 until his retire- 
ment in 1924 he was responsible for its 
administration. His first task was to set 
his house in order. Supported by royal 
patronage and by a sympathetic board of 
directors and committee of management, 
reforms were initiated. The professorial 
staff became a more cohesive body. 
Generous donors gave sums of money to 
found scholarships. Tlie scope and influ- 
ence of his own experience broadened the 
musical education which the Academy was 
meant to provide. He established links 
with the then recently founded Royal Col- 
lege of Music, which, ^vith the friendly 
co-operation of (Sir) C. H. H. Parry [q.v.], 
culminated in the formation (1889) of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music — an 
examining body, later known as the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Schools of Music 
the work of which in stimulating musical 
effort among boys and girls of school age 
has had far-reaching effects throughout 
Great Britain and the Dominions. 

From 1892 to 1899 Mackenzie was 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts which brought him into close per- 
sonal touch with composers,- conductors, 
and executant artistes of international 
repute — ^Tschaikowsky (whose ‘Pathetic’ 
symphony Mackenzie introduced to Lon- 
don), Saint-Saens, Grieg, Strauss, Busoni, 
and Joachim. His intimate knowledge of 
German and Italian made him quite at 
home with them. Such knowledge, coupled 
with his cosmopolitan musicianship, emi- 
nently fitted him to be president (1908- 
1912) of the International Musical Society: 
he presided over congresses at Vienna 
(1909) and London (1911), at the latter of 
wliich British music in its manifold aspects 
was performed. 

The new national trend based on folk- 
song ‘begun by Parry the Englishman, 
Mackenzie the Scot, and Staiffbrd the 
Irishman’ was manifest by the end of the 
century, and in 1903 Mackenzie himself 
imdertook a six-weeks’ tour of Canada at 
the invitation of Dr. Charles Harriss in 
order to study the possibilities of Canadian 
folk-song. Many contemporary British 
works then introduced by Mackenzie gave 
impetus to choral festival competitions 
throughout the Dominion . At the Academy 
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he taught composition, conducted the 
students’ orchestra, and lectured, besides 
attending to his administrative work. The 
move in 1911 from Tenterden Street to 
tlie new building at York Gate, Marylc- 
bone Road, and the centenary celebrations 
(1922), with a performance of liis opera 
The Crichcl on the Hearth, provide ample 
testimony to Ids gifts of organization. 
Many students, now distinguished mem- 
bers of their profession, remember Ids 
genial friendship and ivise leadership with 
gratitude. 

Of his worlds with opus numbers (the}' 
total 90) it is significant tliat nearly half 
were WTitten before Mackenzie became 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
It is probable that by these his merits as 
a composer will be assessed. ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’, one of his most effective 
works for chorus and orchestra, was pro- 
dueed during the year of his appointment 
and finds him true to national folk-song 
tradition, as does also the music of the 
Little Minister (1897). His operas and 
oratorios might have achieved greater suc- 
cess had he been blessed with better libret- 
tists. Although among Ids instrumental 
works neither symphony nor sonata is to 
be found, wiiat he did produce gives him 
an honoured place among the composers 
of his time. 

Mackenzie was knighted in 1893 and 
appointed K.C.V.O. in 1922. His many 
academic distinctions included the honor- 
arj' degree of doctor of music of the uni- 
versities of St. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford, the honorary' 
LL.D. of Glasgow and Leeds, and the 
honorary' D.C.L. of McGill. He was also 
a member of the Royal Swedish Academy 
and received the gold medals for arts and 
sciences of Hessc-Darmstadt and Saxc- 
Coburg. He married in 1874 lilary Melina 
(died 1925), daughter of John Burnside, 
of Edinburgh, and had a daughter. He died 
in London 28' April 1935. 

A portrait of Mackenzie painted by 
Rene dc rilopital in 1923 is in the posses- 
sion of tlic Royal Academy of Music. A 
cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 14 January 1901. 

[T/ic Times, 29 April 1035; Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie, A Musician's Narratice, 1927; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 4lh ed. 
vol. iii, edited by H. C. Colics; Oxford Com- 
panion to Music, edited by Percy Scbolcs, Ctb 
cd., 1015.] Moir. Caiintgie. 

MACKENZIE, JOHN STUART (18C0- 
1035), philosopher, was Iwrii at Spring- 


burn, Glasgow, 29 February 1800, Uie 
younger son of Tliomas McKenzie, by* his 
wife, Janet Brotvn. He and a brother 
three years his senior comprised the whole 
family' of Thomas McKenzie, an intrepid 
but not, in the worldly sense, specially 
successful Scotsman who, after baling 
been in business in some branch of the 
clotliing trade in Glasgow, emigrated in 
1868 with his family to South America 
where he was overtaken by disaster. 
Within a short time of tlieir arrival his 
•wife, and, some months afterwards, he 
himself, died ; and the children had to be 
brought back to Scotland to tlie care of 
relatives. The elder boy went into en- 
gineering in which he did well, while John, 
who was sent to the Glasgow High Scliool, 
after a brilliant career at Glasgow Univer- 
sity', and after haiung been awarded the 
Shaw fellowsliip at the university of Edin- 
burgh, found liimself urged by his chief 
philosophical teacher, Edward Caird [q.v.], 
to take up the subject of social philosophy', 
in preference to the study' of Hegel, which, 
for him, had lain ‘nearer to the heart’s 
desire’. Thus it happened that liis Shaw 
lectures, dehvered during his tenure (1884- 
1889) of the fellowship, constituted an 
‘Introduction to Social Philosophy'’, and 
were published under tliat title in 1800, 

Meantime, in 1880, Mackenzie had 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
scholar. He obtained a first class in the 
moral sciences tripos of 1880. But mucli 
more important than any gaining of dis- 
tinctions at Cambridge were the friend- 
ships which he contracted there; in 
particular that of a youth of kindred 
tastes, si.x y'cars junior to him, whom he 
found much absorbed, ns he himself had 
onec been, in Herbert Spencer, and whom, 
not uncharacteristically', he would appear 
to have urged towards the Hegelian re- 
searches from which he himself had been 
led to abstain. This was J. M. E. M‘Tng- 
gart [q.v.] whose later infiucncc on his 
own pupils gave the impetus to much in 
the early' development of those tendencies 
in philosophy which have since (during 
the first half of the twentieth century) 
been especially associated 'wilii Cambridge. 
In ISOOMackcnzic was elected into afcllow- 
.sliip at Trinity’ which he held until 1890. 
In 1805 he -wiis appointed professor of 
logic and philosophy at University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, a post from which he retired 
in 1015 at the early age of fifty-five, in 
order, cliicfiy, ‘to have time to witc’. 

It is not implied, of course, that Mne- 
kenzic had not already written. Besides 
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his Shaw lectures, his Outlines of Meta- 
physics (1902), and his Lectures on Human- 
ism (1907) he had produced, as far back 
as 1893, that notable Manual of Ethics 
■which seemed, somewhat to his astonish- 
ment, to have made his name familiar 
almost wherever ethics were taught and 
English was spoken. But what he would 
probably have regarded as his cliief worlcs 
were published during and after the war 
of 1914^1918. They are Elements of Con- 
structive Philosophy (1917), Outlines of 
Social Philosophy (1918), Fundamental 
Problems of Life (1928), and, finally, a small 
but comprehensive volume which should 
be included here, entitled Cosmic Problems 
(1931). His Arrows of Desire (1920) is in 
the nature of a collection of occasional 
essays on popular subjects, although it is 
perhaps his most readable book. The 
university of Glasgow conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1911 
and he was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1934. 

Mackenzie married in 1898 Hettie Milli- 
cent, daughter of Walter William Hughes, 
of Bristol, herself an educationist and 
•writer, who was head of the Department 
for the Training of Teachers at Cardiff 
both before her marriage and after. There 
were no children of the union. He died at 
Brockweir, near Chepstow, 6 December 
1935. 

As a representative of the later phase 
of the neo-Hegelian school of British 
idealistic philosophy, Mackenzie in\dtes 
comparison, as a teacher and -(vriter, 'with 
his early friend M'Taggart. Their ulti- 
mate metaphysical faith was the same; 
but Mackenzie had nothing of that intense 
need for precise statement and rigidly 
concatenated argument which character- 
ized M'Taggart. He was not a ‘drj" light’, 
as Caird had once remarked to him. He 
held the universe to be, indeed, an order; 
but creative imagination must be the key 
to it rather than logic. And this seems in 
later years, although the personal link was 
never broken, to have dra'>vn liim rather 
away from i\I‘Taggart’s thought, and to 
have led him to see the cliief promise for 
the future of philosophy in such tliinkers 
as, for example, Mr. Edward Douglas 
Fawcett who, although groping rather 
more in tlie dark, appealed to him as 
perhaps pointing nearer to the da-wn. 

[John Stuart Mackenzie, edited by liis ^vife 
(portrait), 1930 ; J. H. Muirhead, John Stuart 
Mackenzie, 1S60-1935 in Proceedings of the 
British Aeademy, vol. xxi, 1935 ; personal 
knowledge.] J- W. Scott. 
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McIOSNZm, (ROBERT) TAIT (18C7- 
1938), Canadian sculptor and expert in 
physical culture, was bom at Ramsay, 
Ontario, 26 Jlay 1867, the second of the 
three sons of William McKenzie, a minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland, by his 
■wife, Catherine Shiells. His father soon 
moved to the neighbouring ^'illage of Al- 
monte, where Tait McKenzie’s youth was 
spent. He was educated at Ottawa Col- 
legiate Institute and McGill University, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1889 and M.D. 
in 1892. After appointments as house sur- 
geon at Montreal General Hospital (1893), 
and as a ship’s surgeon (1894), he settled 
in practice at Montreal and was for a year 
house physician to the governor-general 
of Canada. While practising as an ortho- 
paedic surgeon, McKenzie held many imi- 
versity appointments, all connected with 
his profession and some of them reflecting 
his interest in art and sport. He was in 
succession medical director of physical 
training, demonstrator, and later lecturer, 
in anatomy at McGill University ; and he 
also acted as lecturer on artistic anatomy 
to the Montreal Art Association and at 
the Har\wd University summer school 
and the Olympic lecture course at St. 
Louis (1904). Fkom 1904 to 1931 he was 
professor of physical education in the uni- 
versitj' of Pennsylvania. During the war 
of 1914-1918 he served in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps ■with the temporary rank of 
major. He was president of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges (1912), and of the American Physical 
Education Association (1913-1915), and 
was a fello-w of the Philadelphia College 
of Physicians and the American Medical 
Association. He published two books. 
Exercise in Education and Medicine (1910), 
a text-book, and Reclaiming the Maimed, 
a handbook on physiotherapy. 

About 1902 McKenzie began to exhibit 
sculpture, cliiefly athletic in character, at 
the Salon, the Royal Aeademy, and other 
art institutions in England and the United 
States of America. His earlier works 
might all be described as celebrations of 
youth in active exercise, but later he exe- 
cuted several memorials. The most im- 
portant of these in Great Britain are the 
statue of General Wolfe in Green^wich 
Park, the gift of Canada to England, the 
model for which was exliibited at the 
Academy in 1929 ; the Scottish-American 
War Memorial in Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh ; and the Cambridge War 
Memorial. There arc statuettes by iiim in 
tlie Fitzwlliam Museum, the Ashmolean 
0 
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Museum, and the royal collection at Bal- 1 
moral. His memorial statue of Lieutenant- j 
Colonel G. H. Baker is in the House of 
Conunons, Ottawa ; there are heroic statues 
by him of ‘The Youthful Franklin’ and 
George AVhiteficld at the university of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; and monu- 
mental portraits by him, chiefly plaques 
in relief, decorate the campus of more than 
one other American university. He is 
represented by smaller works at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, and in 
the art galleries of Ottawa, Montreal, and 
St. Louis. For the stadium in Stockholm 
he designed a medallion, ‘Joy of Effort’, 
and for his distinguished services in sculp- 
ture at the Olympic games of 1912 King 
Gustavus V of Sweden awarded him the 
King’s medal. 

McKenzie’s artistic, anatomical, and ' 
athletic interests were so closely connected 
that it is exceedingly difficult to form a 
just estimate of his rank as a sculptor. 
The combination of medicine or surgerj’' 
\vith painting or sculpture is not uncom- 
mon in the historj' of art, but McKenzie 
differed fundamentally from all the in- 
stances that can he recalled in that in his 
case the connexion was direct. Sir Francis 
Seymour Hadcn [q.v.] was a landscape 
etcher, and Henry Tonks [q.v.] excelled 
in domestic genre, and their aims in repre- 
sentation were exclusively artistic. Even 
when the work of McKenzie is compared 
M'ith antique sculpture concerned with 
muscular movement, such as the Disco- 
bolus and the Laocoon, a difference in 
approach is apparent, hcc.ause in them the 
aim was formal, tlie difference being 
sharpened by the circumstance that Mc- 
Kenzie also executed a ‘Discus Thrower’. 
He gave direct plastic expression to his 
ruling passion for bodily fitness, and in 
that respect he may be called unique. 

McKenzie married in 1907 Ethel, eldest 
daughter of John O’Neil, of Hamilton, 
Ontario; there were no children of the 
marriage. He died at Philadelphia 29 
April 1938. 

A drawing was made of McKenzie at 
work on ‘Tiic Discus Thrower’ by 
Violet Oakley, and a head was carv^cd 
in mahogany by Boris Blai. 


[C. E. C. Hussey, Tail McKen:ie, A Sailp- 
tor of Youth (containing a chronological list of 
his works to 1029), 1920; William Colg.atc, 
Canadian Art, 1920-1040, 10«; Kineton 
Parkes, The Art of Carved Sculpture, vol. I, 
10.31 ; private information.] 

CitAr.i.r.s MAimioTT. 


McIvERROAV, RONALD BRE^NLEES 
(1872-1940), scholar and bibliographer, 
was bom at Putney 12 December 1872, 
the only son of Alexander McKerrow, civil 
engineer, and grandson of William McKer- 
row [q.v.]. His mother was Maty Jane, 
elder daughter of Sir James Bmnlces 
[q.v.]. From Harrow he proceeded to 
King’s College, London, and thence to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he won 
the chancellor’s English medal in 1895 and 
graduated in medieval and modern lan- 
guages in 1897. After three years (1807- 
1900) as professor of English in the 
Government School of Foreign Languages 
at Tokyo, he settled in London and en- 
gaged in literaiy^ and critical work, be- 
coming in 1908 a director of the publishing 
firm of Sidgwick & Jackson, and in 3912 
honorary secretary (jointly wdth Alfred 
William Pollard) of the Bibliographical 
Society. The society remained throughout 
one of his chief concerns, and for it he 
produced two exhaustive monograplis on 
Pn'n/m’ and Ptihlishcrs' Devices in Eng- 
land arid Scotland 14S5-1640 (1913) and 
Title-page Borders used in England and 
Scotland, 14S5 to 1040 (with Frederic 
Sutherland Ferguson, 1932). His edition 
of the works of the Elizabethan wTitcr 
Thomas Nashc, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of A. H. Bullcn [q.v.], appeared 
in five volumes between lOO-l and 1910, 
and was at once recognized as setting a 
standard in English editing. In 1 925 Mc- 
Kerrow founded the Jtcvicxo of English 
Studies, which he continued to edit until 
his death, combining the task from 1934 
to 1937 with the editorship of 7'hc Library, 
the organ of the Bibliographical Society. 
His Introduction to Bibliography for 
Literary Students (1927) is an authoritative 
guide to everything in the material pro- 
duction of printed books that can bear on 
tile study and editing of English literature. 
The last ten years of his life were devoted 
to the great critical edition of Shakespeare 
that he undertook for the Clarendon Press. 
A substantial portion, comprising most of 
1 the early plays, was in fact prepared, but 
the only part published before his death 
was the slender but important volume of 
Prolegomena for the Oxford Shahespenre 
(1939), in which he laid domi what he 
considered to be the principles of text- 
construction and explained his methods of 
applying them. In this and other worta 
he probably did more than any man to 
place tlic editing of English litcmturc 
upon a scientific liasis. Such was in fact 
his ultimate aim throughout. In biblio- 
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graphy his powers of observation, memorj', 
and inference combined to give him a sure 
insight into mechanical processes. But 
this and much else was for him ancillary 
to the critical study of literature, and his 
wide knowledge and experience were 
placed ungrudgingly at the service of 
others. If, as some thought, a certain 
intolerance of speculation where certainty 
was admittedly tmattainable led him to 
impose too severe a curb on the liberty of 
an editor, he rendered invaluable service 
in keeping criticism sane and informed, 
and in basing it firmly on recognized and 
clearly defined principles. 

McKerrow was Sandars reader in biblio- 
graphy at Cambridge University in 1928- 
1929, was awarded tlie gold medal of the 
Bibliographical Society in 1929, was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1932, and received the honorarv' degree 
of Ph.D. from Louvain University in 1927. 
He married in 1915 Amy, daughter of 
William Bonnet, of Conway, and had twin 
sons. He died at Picket Piece, Wendover, 
20 January 1940. 

[The Times, 22 January 1940 ; W. W. Greg, 
Ronald Brunlees McKenow, 1872-1940 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 
1940 (portrait) ; The Library, 4th series, vol. 
xxi, 1941 (containing a list of his writings) ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

W. W. Greg. 

MACrCINTOSH, HUGH ROSS (1870- 
1936), Scottish theologian, was bom at 
Paisley 31 October 1870, the fourth child 
and younger son of Alexander Mackin- 
tosh, minister of the Gaelic Free church 
at Paisley, by his wife, Jannet Ross. Partly 
because of early delicate health, and partly 
because both liis parents died before he 
was ten years old, a large part of liis cliild- 
hood and boyhood was spent in the High- 
lands, his second home being a coimtry 
manse, at Edderton in Ross-sliire, where 
he was brought up by an aunt. He was 
educated at the Neilson Institution, Pais- 
ley, the Royal Academj', Tain, and George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. In 1888 he 
entered Edinburgh University, -where he 
specialized in classics and pWlosophy, in 
the latter of which he graduated -with first 
class honours, being awarded the Ferguson 
scholarship in 1893. Tliere he was deeply 
influenced bj' Andre-iv Seth, afterwards A. 
S. Pringle-Pattison [q.v.]. Subsequently 
he studied theologj' at the New College, 
Edinburgh, where he was influenced by 
A. B. Davidson [q.v.] and IMarcus Dods 
[q.v.], and at the universities of Freiburg, 


Halle, and IMarburg, at a time when Rit- 
schlianism was in the ascendant in German 
theology. He was ordained to the ministry 
of the Free Church in l897 and until 1901 
was minister of Queen Street church, Tay- 
port, and then for three 3 'ears (1901-1904) 
first minister of Beechgrove church, Aber- 
deen. In the last-named year he was 
appointed professor of sj^stematic theology 
at the New College, Edinburgh, and he held 
this chair, which after the union (1929) of 
the United Free Church with the Church 
of Scotland became in 1935 the chair of 
Clmstian dogmatics in the university of 
Edinburgh, until his death. He receiv'ed 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Edinburgh, Oxford, and Marburg. In 1899 
he married Jessie, tliird daughter of Da\id 
Air, of Dunmore, Dundee, and had one 
son and three daughters. He died after 
a very short iUness at Stornoway, in the 
course of a conference of higlfland la>'- 
missionaries, 8 June 1936. 

Mflule Mackintosh was a keen church- 
man, and preached very frequentlj', his 
main activity was theological teaching 
and -writing. Beginning -with a somewhat 
Cahdnistic heritage, he was stronglj’- 
affected by the new developments of bibli- 
cal criticism that were causing such a stir 
in the Scotland of his j'outh, and also bj' 
the Ritschlianism which he had begun to 
imbibe at Marburg from the teaching of 
Wilhelm Herrmann, -with whom he main- 
tained a lasting friendship. He helped to 
introduce Ritschlianism to the English- 
speaking world bj^ translating (in colla- 
boration -v\ith Dr. A. B. Jlacaulaj^ 1900) 
the most important of the three volumes 
of Albrecht Ritschl’s great work. The 
Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation. Mackintosh’s o-wn work 
plainly shows the influence of Ritschl. 
Yet he was critieal of the Ritschlian theo- 
logy at many points, and he cannot fairlj' 
be called a Ritsclilian. In the matter of 
Christologj-, which is the subject of his 
magnum opus. The Doctrine of the Person 
of Jesus Christ (1912), his position is along 
the lines of the kenotic theories, -^vith 
strong emphasis both on the actual per- 
sonalitj’ of the human and historical Jesus 
and on the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
IMien the ‘dialectical’ theologj’ of Karl 
Barth took the world bj’ storm. Mackin- 
tosh was both appreciative and critical, as 
can be learnt from chapter viii of his Types 
of Modern Theology, Schleiermachcr to 
Barth (published posthumously in 1937), 
a book in which his own position in theo- 
logy may well be studied indirectlj'. 
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Mackintosh was never involved in hot -with first class honours in philosophj' and 
theological controversy, nor did he found won the Ferguson and Hamilton scholar- 
a school of thought. Yet it is not difficult ships. After completing his education at 
to indicate his peeuliar contribution and the universities of Bonn and Heidelberg 
his distinctive influence. He heralded he took to journalism in Edinburgh and 
somewhat prophetically the return to dog- contributed numerous leading articles to 
ma, the return to eschatology, and the the Scotsman. Soon, however, he turned 
return to church-consciousness which are to the English law and ivas called to the 
now so unmistakable. From the start bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1874, developing 
there ran through his thinking a strong in due course a solid Chancery practice, 
sense of ‘the divine initiative’, and its In view of his family associations it was 
priority over human effort, which the natural that McLaren should be attracted 
‘dialectical’ theology has more recently to the liberal cause in politics, and he 
been emphasizing. Most characteristic of entered the House of Commons at the 
all, perhaps, is Mackintosh’s emphasis on general election in 1880 as member for 
the forgiveness of sins as the central boon Stafford. In 1880 he voted for Gladstone’s 
offered in the Gospel. To him the divine home rule bill in the famous division on 
forgiveness was the supreme miracle which the second reading, but was defeated at 
ought to be the starting-point and norm the ensuing general election. In 1802 he 
of all man’s thinking as to what miracle was returned for the Bosworth division of 
means; and indeed his whole interest in Leicestershire, a constituency for which he 
theology was conditioned by the constant sat continuously until 1910, when he was 
reflection that Christian truth is a thing succeeded there by his cider son. He was 
that has to be preached to sinful men in created a baronet in 1902, was sworn of 
need of pardon ; so that it is not siuprising the Privy Council in 1908, and in 1011, 
to find him devoting one whole book to on Asquith’s recommendation, was raised 
this great subject. The Christian Expert- to the peerage as Baron Aberconway, of 
ence of Forgiveness (1927), Bodnant in the county of Denbigh. 

Although keeping aloof from church In 1877 McLaren had married Laura 
politics Mackintosh took his share of eccle- Elizabeth, only daughter of Henrj’’ Davis 
siastical responsibility, and on two occa- Pochin,ofBodnant, Denbighshire, another 
sions when the General Assembly set up radical member of parliament, and an 
committees on the re-statement of the associate of his father and his uncle John 
Faith, he was made convener and bore a Bright. They had two sons, the younger 
large share of the burden. In 1932 he was of whom was killed in action in 1917, and 
elected moderator of the General Assembly two daughters. On her father’s death she 
of the Church of Scotland. inherited his properly in North Wales and 

Maekintosh’sportraitwasneverpainted, the considerable fortune which he had 
but an enlarged photograph which hangs acquired as a manufacturing chemist and 
in the senate^ room of the New College, industrialist. This circumstance had some 
Edinburgh, gives an excellent likeness. effect in determining the later course of 
[The Times, 10 June 1030; H. R, Mnckin- McLaren’s career, for in 1807, the j-car in 
tosh. Sermons, toilh Memoir by A. li. Maeaxt- which he took silk, he gave up his pracl ice 
lay, 1938 ; personal knowledge.] at the bar and turned to the direction of 

D. M. BAii.niK. various industrial companies in which his 
wife held an extensive interest; and as his 
McLaren, Charles benjamin legal experience had been largely in the 
PFJGHT, first Bauon" AnnncoxwAY, field of company and mercantile law this 
(1850-1934), barrister and man of busi- transition c,ame easily to him. He became 
ness, was bom at Edinburgh 12 May chairman of John Brown & company, tlic 
1850, the eldest son of Duncan Me- Clydeside shipbuilders, who during his 
Laren [q.v.], member of parliament for term of office launched many great wnr- 
Edinburgh, by his third wife, Priscilla, ships and liners; chairman of tlic Metro- 
dnughtcr of .Tncob Bright, of Green Bank, politan Railway Company ; of the Tredegar 
Rochdale, and sister of .lohn Bright [q.v.]. Iron and Coal Company; of the Shccp- 
tbe radicjil statesrnan, after whom he bridge Iron and Coal Company; and of 
was named. His elder half-brother John, various other concerns. lie was much 
Jyoni jMcLarcn [q.v.], became a Scottish interested in the Iiisforic.al side of the 
, development of British heavw industries 

.IcLarcn was educated at Edinburgh and ivrotc a book on the .subject. The 
university, where he graduated in 1870 Basic Industries of Great Britain (1027). 
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Aberconway and his wife spent much^ 
time at their home at Bodnant, which 
commands a fine view over the mountains 
of North Wales. Lady Aberconway be- 
came an expert in gardening, and in col- 
laboration with her elder son, Henry, 
developed the grounds both at Bodnant 
and at her other home at Antibes in the 
south of France into gardens of beauty 
and wide botanical fame. She also had 
talent as an artist in pastels. She was a 
shrewd woman of business and for long 
a keen supporter of the cause of women’s 
rights and suffrage. During the war of 
1914f-1918 she turned her London house 
into a hospital for servicemen and directed 
it herself, for which services she was ap- 
pointed C.B.E. She died at the Chateau 
de la Garoupe, Antibes, 4 January 1933. 

Aberconway was a man of genial tem- 
perament whose abilities led him to a 
uniformly successful career. His associa- 
tions being as they were, he may be caUed 
fortunate in having lived through the full 
tide of liberal political supremacy and 
freedom of industrial enterprise. He died 
in London 23 January 1934, and was suc- 
ceeded as second baron by his elder son, 
Henry Duncan (born 1879). 

There is a portrait of Aberconway by 
G. Fiddes Watt at Bodnant, where there 
arc also portraits of himself and Lady 
Aberconway by P. A. de Laszld. 

[The Times, 24 January 1934; personal 
knowledge.] Martin McLaren. 

MACLEAN, Sir DONALD (1864r-1932), 
politician, was bom at Famworth, Lanca- 
shire, 9 January 18C4, the elder son of 
Jolm Maclean, a master cordwainer, of 
Famworth, later of Kilmoluag on the 
island of Tiree, and Mounthill, Carmar- 
then. His mother, Agnes I^Iacmellin, was 
a highland lady of good birth who habitu- 
ally talked Gaelic in her familj'- circle. She 
died in 1924 at the age of ninety-one. 

Maclean, who was educated at Haver- 
fordwest and Carmarthen grammar 
schools, was early devoted to a legal 
career. He was admitted as solicitor in 
1887, and practised in Cardiff and London. 
His political career began in 1900, when, 
after tluree unsuccessful contests, he won 
a sensational victorj’ for the liberals at 
Bath where he had been defeated six years 
before. He lost the seat in January 1910: 
from December 1910 to 1922 he was mem- 
ber for Peebles. He was a popular and 
respected but not particularly distin- 
guished member until 1911, when he was 
appointed chairman of ways and means 


and deputy Speaker, a position wliich he 
held until 1918, being the first solicitor to 
hold this office, for wliich his handsome 
presence, his cool judgement, and his im- 
perturbable good humour and patience 
admirably qualified him. But he laid the 
real foundation of his reputation by the 
indefatigable diligence with wliich he 
handled during the earlier war years the 
rather dreary and technical odds and ends 
of war-time administration. In 1910 (when 
he was sworn of the Privy Council) he was 
made chairman of the Treasury committee 
on enemy debts, and of the London mili- 
tary appeals tribunal. The next year, in 
which he was appointed K.B.E., he was 
also chairman of the reconstruction com- 
mittee of the Poor Law. In 1924 he was 
chairman of the committee on the regi- 
stration of dock labour, and in 1926 of the 
inter-departmental committee on the 
effect of social insurance on migration. 
The Ministry of Health, established in 
1919, owed its shape and form largely to 
a Maclean committee’s report. 

The dramatic climax of Maclean’s career 
occurred in 1918, for he was one of the 
little band of twenty-nine independent 
liberals returned in the general election of 
that year. They met in such extreme 
dejection that it was seriously proposed 
to disband the party altogether. ‘ If we go 
out of that door without forming a party,’ 
Maclean is reported to have said, ‘Liberal- 
ism will go under for a generation.’ 
Largely by his influence, the liberal parlia- 
mentary party was formed, with Maclean 
himself as chairman (1919-1922) ; and 
largely by his cool and able leadership it 
grew steadily in influence and numbers. 
In the general election of 1922 he himself 
was defeated, but his party carried fifty- 
nine seats. Like most liberals at that 
time, his electoral career was stormy. He 
was defeated at Kilmarnock in 1923, and 
at East Cardiff in 1924. But in 1929 he 
was elected for North Cornwall and re- 
tained the seat until his death. He was 
a member of the liberal ‘shadow Cabinet’ 
which helped to form the all-party govern- 
ment on 24 August 1931, and he was later 
one of the four ministers who threatened 
to resign when that government decided 
to adopt a tariff policy and were only 
with difficulty persuaded by the prime 
minister, Ramsay MacDonald, to ‘agree 
to differ’. 

Maclean had accepted the post of presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in the 
government. After the general election in 
October 1931 the appointment was con- 
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firmed with a seat in the Cabinet. He was 
not long enough at the Education Office 
to initiate any policy, or do more than 
help to soothe the teaehers, at that time 
furious at the cuts in their salaries. Per- 
sistent ovenvork had tmdermined his 
strength, and he died suddenly in London 
15 .Tune 1932 as the result of a heart 
attack. 

Maclean married in 1907 Gwendolen 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Dc\att, of Oxted, Surrey. His wife and 
his four sons and one daughter survived 
him; the eldest son was killed on active 
service in 1943. 

[The Times, 16 June 1032; personal know- 
ledge.] Stuajit Hodgson. 

Mclennan, sm john cunning- 

ham (1807-1935), Canadian physicist, 
was born at Ingcrsoll, Ontario, 14- April 
1807, the son of David McLennan, from 
Aberdccn.shire, miller and later grain- 
dealer, by his wife, Barbara, daughter of 
John Cunningham, of Stewarton, Ayr- 
shire. After receiving a sound primary 
education at the collegiate institutes in the 
towns of Clinton and Stratford, he taught 
in countrj" schools for some years in order 
to obtain funds for entering the university 
of Toronto in 1888. After graduating as 
head of his class with first class honours 
in physics in 1802, he scrv'cd for six years 
as assistant demonstrator in that subject 
and then spent a year (1808-1800) at 
Cambridge studying under (Sir) J. J. 
Thomson [q.v.] at the Cavendish lahora- 
torj’, to which he returned in later years 
for intellectual refreshment. Thereafter 
eight more years of excellent work at 
Toronto, as demonstrator (1 899), associate- 
professor (1902), and director of the 
physics Laboratorj' (1004), gave him an 
unchallcngeahlc claim to the chair of 
physics when it fell vacant in 1907. 'With 
clmractcrislic cnergj- he set himself to 
enlarge and invigorate his department; 
the McLennan laboratory in the fine 
modern physics building at Toronto, 
which has an equipment unexcelled any- 
where, is his lasting monument. He was 
elected F.R.S. (Canada) in 1903. 

A first-rate lecturer and tutor for his 
studcnts.McLcnnan'sinflucncewas exerted 
continuously for the improvement of 
teaching standards and the cncoumgc- 
mcnl of research in his university, of 
which he was throughout his life a very 
devotetl son. He was the leading .spirit in 
organizing an Alumni Association, which 
raised the $50,000 required to match the 


contribution of the government of Ontario 
for building a convocation hall, and he 
later (1913-1916) served as president of 
the association. 

Even before the war of 1914-1018 
McLcnnan’s industrious energy inresesirch 
had won for him recognition ns an autho- 
rity upon radio-activity and cosmic rays 
and, after the outbreak of war, a report 
which he made upon the helium resources 
of the British Empire, particularly of 
Canada, led to the construction from his 
designs of a plant at Calgary, Alberta, 
which successfully extracted helium from 
natural gases. But before it was running, 
he had been summoned to London in 
1917 by the British Admiralty, and there, 
in collaboration with Ernest (later Lord) 
Rutherford [q.v.] and other scientists, he 
accomplished what the former described 
as ‘work of outstanding importance . . . 
in combating the submarine menace’ and 
in the same year was appointed O.B.E. for 
his services. In 1919 he acted as scientific 
adviser to the Admiralty. 

After the war McLennan returned to his 
teaching work and having acquired a good 
supply of helium, set himself to dcv’clop 
low temperature research, to equip his 
laboratory' for spectroscopic investiga- 
tions, and create in it a cryogenic branch. 
In his post-war career he succeeded in 
1923 in liquefying helium, but one of his 
most important achievements was when , in 
association with Professor G. M. Shrum, 
he reproduced in 1925 the well-loiown 
‘auroral green line’, which had hafilcd 
earlier investigators. The high reputation 
of McLcnn.an and the school of physics 
which he had built up attracted graduate 
students from all over the world, and it was 
a fitting reward for his work that in 1930 
he was appointed dean of graduate studies 
two years before his retirement in 1032. 

Idleness, however, was foreign to 
McLcnnan’s nature, and his work on a 
royal commission in Ontario on the treat- 
ment of cancer had so greatly impressed 
him with the urgent need for remedies for 
this dread disease that he decided to 
migrate to Great Britain and embrace an 
opportunity offered there for studying the 
radium treatment of cancer by' physical 
tests. A speci.al laboratory and clinic 
were cstnbli.shcd for him and four grammes 
of radium were lent by the Radium Beige 
Corporation, and he was immersed in this 
work with his habitual ardour when he 
died suddenly near Abbeville, while 
travelling in a train from Paris to Ixindon, 

0 October 1935. 
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In 1935 McLennan -was appointed 
K.B.E. for Ms services to science; and 
honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the universities of Toronto, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and McGill. Elected 
P.R.S. in 1915, he was a Royal medallist 
in 1927 and Bakerian lecturer of the 
society in 1928 and its vice-president in 
1933-1934; he was president of the Royal 
Canadian Institute (1915-1916) and of the 
Royal Society of Canada (1924-1925). 
He wrote no important book but was 
the author of niunerous papers on such 
subjects as radio-activity, electrical con- 
duction in gases, spectroscopy, and the j 
liquefaction of helium and other gases. 

McLennan was an eminent physicist; 
‘clear-sighted, swift in decision and 
energetic in action, Ms qualities stood Mm 
in good service, and many stories are 
current in illustration of his driving power 
and almost ruthless disregard of persons 
and difficulties that stood in his way’. He i 
supplemented Ms marked abilities as a 
teacher and liis unflagging zeal for re- 
search with a notable gift for the popular 
exposition of his scientific lore, wMch over 
the years made a great contribution to the 
education of the Canadian public about 
the value of scientific research. As presi- 
dent of the Royal Canadian Institute, 
wMoh had this work as its objective, he 
was one of the prime movers in the 
successful campaign for the establishment 
at Ottawa of the magnificent national 
laboratories of the National Research 
Council, of wMch he was one of the most 
influential members. McLennan had his 
detractors, who accused Mm of a weakness 
for the well-to-do and of a fondness for 
self-advertisement, but he had also a wide | 
circle of admirers and friends. He liked 
club life and social functions, being him- 
self generous in Ms hospitality; in politics 
he was a strong conserv'ative and im- 
perialist. He married in 1910 Elsie Monro 
(died 1933), daughter and heiress of 
William Ramsay, whisliy merchant, of 
Rowland, MidlotMan ; there were no 
children of the marriage. 

A portrait of McLennan by Augustus 
John hangs in the physics building at 
the umversity of Toronto. 

\The Times, 10 and 14 October 1035 ; H. H. 
Langton, Sir John Cunningham McLennan. 

A Memoir (bibliography and portrait), 1939 ; 
Obituary Notices ofFelloiDS of the Hoy al Society, 
No. 4, December 1935 (portrait) ; Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Canada, third series, vol. xxx, 1936 (portrait) ; 
Nature, 23 January 1932 and 19 October 


1935; Proceedings of the Physical Society, 
vol. xlviii, 1936 ; private information.] 

J. A. Stevenson. 

MACLEOD, JOHN JAMES RICICARD 
(1876-1935), physiologist and biochemist, 
was bom at New CluMe, near Dunkeld, 
PerthsMre, 6 September 1876, the son of 
Robert Macleod, Free Cliurch mmister of 
New Clunie, by his wife, Jane Guthrie 
Me Walter. He was educated at Aberdeen 
Grammar School and at Marischal College, 
whence he graduated M.B., Ch.B. with 
honours in 1898 and was awarded the 
Anderson travelling fellowship. He worked 
for a year at Leipzig and Berlin, and on 
Ms return was appointed demonstrator of 
physiologj’- at the London Hospital 
Medical College under Sir Leonard Hill. 
In 1901 he was appointed to a Macldnnon 
research studentsliip of the Royal Society, 
and the following year he became a 
lecturer in biochemistry at the London 
Hospital. In 1903, at the early age of 
twenty-seven, he was appointed professor 
of physiology at the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, OMo, where he 
remained until 1918 when he became pro- 
fessor of physiology at Toronto. During 
Ms last two years at Cleveland he had been 
engaged in various war duties and had 
acted for part of the winter session of 1916 
as professor of physiology at McGill 
University, Montreal. In 1928 he was 
appointed regius professor of physiology 
at Aberdeen, a post which he held in spite 
of steadily increasing disability until 
Ms death there 16 klarch 1935. He 
married in 1903 Slary Watson, daughter 
of Robert McWalter, of Paisley; they 
had no cMldren. 

Macleod’s name will always be associated 
■with the discovery of insulin. His interest 
in diabetes began in 1905, and before the 
discovery of insulin in 1921 he had 
published some thirty-seven papers on 
problems connected ■with the metabolism 
of carbohj^drates. Like many other 
workers in the field Macleod believed that 
there was probably an internal secretion 
of the pancreas wMch prevented the 
accumulation of sugar in the blood. Mlien 
in October 1920 (Sir) Frederick Grant 
Banting came to him ivith a request for 
assistance in an attempt at the extraction 
of the hypothetical pancreatic secretion 
Macleod recognized the feasibility of the 
proposed experiments, but he had no 
reason to think that Banting would suc- 
ceed when so many well-trained physio- 
lo^sts had failed. However, in May 1921 
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Macleod gave Banting the use of a lahora- 
tory, ^vith experimental animals and the 
senidees of an assLstant. Banting, in co- 
operation ivith Professor Charles Ilcrhert 
Best, obtained in a few months a promis- 
ing extract whicli did exert a beneficial 
effect on experimental diabetes. The 
original idea which started this particular 
fundamental research was certainly Bant- 
ing’s, but without the facilities, advice, 
and co-operation provided by Macleod and 
others it is doubtful if the investigation 
would have reached such carlj' success. 
With a group of workers attacking various 
problems under Macleod’s direction, clear- 
cut and speedy results were obtained, and 
the value of insulin in the control of 
diabetes was fvilly established. Macleod 
was responsible for the adoption of the 
name ‘insulin’, a name that had been 
suggested by Sir E. A. Sharpey-Sehafer 
[q.v.] about 1910 for what at that time 
was the hypothetical secretion of the 
pancreas. 

In an attempt to throw some light on 
the mode of action of insulin Macleod 
reverted to a line of research which had 
attracted him almost at the outset of his 
career. In 1008, stimulated by Claude 
Bernard’s theories, he had studied the 
possible role of the nervous system in the 
causation of hyperglycacmia. His last 
serious rcscarcli, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society in 1032, was 
concerned with the possible existence of a 
diabetogenic centre in the brain. Problems 
of carbohydrate metabolism did not ex- 
haust the range of his interests and he 
carried out much research in other fields. 
His earliest paper, in 1899, was on the 
phosphorus content of muscle, and was 
followed by papers on such diverse sub- 
jects as compressed-air sickness, the bio- 
chemistry of carbamates, lactic acid 
metabolism, chemistry of the tubercle 
bacillus, electric shock, purine bases, and 
the physiology of respiration. Between 
ISO!) and 10.33 he published, sometimes 
alone, but more often in collaboration, 
nearly 200 papers, and those of hLs pupils! 
working under his direction, amounted 
to another hundred. He w.as the author of 
hooks entitled Practical Phjsinlogy (in03>. 
Diabetes, its PatbolngicalPhi/siologtjiimS), 
Fundamentals of Human v’ ... 

U. G. Pctircc, 1910, 4th ed. i; ■■ !•' 

logtf and BiodtemLsiry in Modern Medicine 
(1918, 7th cd. 193.'j), iMboraton/ Manual in 
Phtjsiologii (1919), Insulin and its Use in 
the Treatment of Diabetes (with W. B. 
Campbell, 1925), Carbohydrate Metabolism 


and Insulin (1926), and The Fuel of Life 
(1928). 

Macleod was deeply interested in 
medical education and acted as associate 
dean of the medical faculty at Toronto and 
as dean at Aberdeen. His greatest achieve- 
ment was as a teacher and director of 
research. His engaging personality and 
cheery optimism in the face of many trials 
inspired the affection and devotion of all 
who worked with him. He had many 
interests outside the laboratory, being well 
read and devoted to the arts, particularly- 
painting ; he was also a keen gardener and 
golfer, 

Maclcod’s share in the discovery of 
insulin was recognized by the award of 
many honours. In 1923 he shared the 
Nobel prize for medicine jointly trith 
Banting. Macleod divided Iris share of the 
prize with Professor James Bertram 
Collip, and Banting dirnded his with Best. 
He was Cameron prizeman at Edinburgh 
(1923), Beaumont lecturer at Detroit 
(with Banting, 1923), Vanuxen lecturer 
at Princeton (1928), and Hcrtcr lecturer at 
Johns Hopldns University (1933), He was 
president of the American Physiological 
Society (1922-1923) and of the Royal 
Canadian Institute (1925-1920); ho was 
elected F.R.S. of Canada (1919), of 
London (1923), and of Edinburgh (1932), 
and F.R.C.P. (London) imdcr the special 
by-law, in 1930. He was an honorary 
member of many learned societies and 
institutions at home and abroad. He 
received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Aberdeen, Pennsyh-ania, 
Toronto, and Western Reserve and the 
Jellcrson Medical College. 

There is a portrait medallion of Macleod 
in bronze by Emanuel Hahn (1928) in 
the medic,al building at Toronto Univer- 
sity. 

[The Times, 18 March 1035; Lancet, 1035, 
vol. i, p. 71C (portrait), British Medical Jour- 
nal, 1035, vol. i, p, C2l (portrait); Obiluari/ 
Notices of Felloscs of the Royal Society, No. 4, 
December 1035 (portrait); Biochemical Jour- 
nal, vol. xxix, 1935; Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Physiology, vol. xxv, 1035. Both 
Macleod and Banting gave accounts of the 
researches leading to the discovery of insulin 
in their joint Beaumont foundation lectures 
(1023); Banting’s Cameron prize lecture on 
•’!. ■ !: story' of Insulin’, Edinburgh Medical 
January 1029, should also be con- 
sulted.] W. J. Bisnor. 


^L^C^^LL.•\K, Sm FREDERICK OR- 
RIDGB (1851-19.36), pufatishcr, was bom 
at Cambridge 5 October 1851, the elder 
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son 


of Daniel Macmillan [q.v.], joint 
founder in 1843 with his younger brother, 
Alexander Macmillan, of the bookselling 
and publistog firm of Macmillan & com- 
pany, by bis wife. Prances, only daughter 
of Charles Orridge, a Cambridge chemist. 
He was educated at Uppingham under 
Edward Thring [q.v.], was trained in the 
family firm, then at Cambridge, and sub- 
sequently spent five years at its branch in 
New York where in 1874 he married 
Geor^ana Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Warrin, of Newtown, Long Island. In 
1876 he returned to England as a partner 
to begin his long career in the London 
house then situated in Bedford Street, 
He had personal experience of printing 
and bookselling, as well as ever>' side of 
publishing, including ‘town travelling’; 
and was one of the few publishers with 
first-hand knowledge of aU the techni- 
calities of his exacting profession. He took 
a keen personal interest in the New York 
branch of the business which in 1800 
became an independent firm imder the 
name of the Macmillan Company, with the 
London partners as directors. Following 
his imcle’s lead Macmillan built up 
world-wnde organization with branches in 
Canada, Australia, India, and elsewhere, 
and established for it an international repu- 
tation second to none. He was a man with 
genuine taste and sound judgement, 
seldom misled fay the prejudices of his 
‘readers’, but in selecting manuscripts for 
publication was inclined to sh 3 mte.vtremes 
whether of emotion or of manner. He had 
a natural courtesy; enjoj'ed the personal 
friendship of many of his distinguished 
authors ; and maintained the generous and 
hospitable tradition set by lus father and 
uncle. 

MacmiUan was president of the Pub- 
lishers Association in 1900-1902 and 1911— 
1913, and played the leading part in 
establishing the ‘net book agreement’ 
(1890) now regarded as the Magna Carta 
of the trade. He took a share in framing 
the Copyright Act of 1911 and served on 
the royal commission on paper in 1916. 
He was a trustee of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, and was knighted 
in 1909 for his work as chairman (from 
1903) of the board of management of the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, Queen Square. He was ap- 
pointed C.V.O. in 1928. 

Macmillan exercised a dominating in- 
fluence in the coimcils of the book trade, 
but at the end of his career he foimd him - 1 
self, as a sturdy individualist, opposed to ' 
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the new spirit of co-operation which 
followed the reports of the joint committee 
of publishers and booksellers in 1928- 
1929. Nevertheless at the age of eighty 
he was young enough to write to the leader 
of the new movement : ‘ I am sure jmu will 
beh'eve me when I say that if I do not 
always agree with my juniors I do not take 
it for granted that they are wrong.' 

Macmillan died in London 1 June 1936; 
he had no children and was succeeded in 
his business by his nephews, the sons of 
his brother, Maurice Macmillan. 

(The Times, 2 June 1936 ; Charles Morgan, 
The House of Macmillan, 1843-1943, 1943; 
The Net Book Agreement (privately printed), 
1924; F, A. jMumby, Publishing and Book- 
selling, 1930; F. D. Sanders, British Book 
Trade Organization, 1939; private informa- 
tion.] STAmmy Unwin. 

McMillan, Margaret (iseo- 

1931), educationist, was bom at West- 
chester, New York State, 20 July 1860, 
the second of the three daughters of James 
MchKllan, who had emigrated as a youth 
to the United States from Glen Urquhart, 
Invemess-shire. On one of his visits home 
he married (1858) Jean Cameron, from 
Dochfour, near Inverness, and settled with 
her at IVestchcster. The father, who 
came of crofter stock, interested himself 
in fibre manufacture, but died in 1865, 
and the mother, impoverished, returned 
with her two surviving daughters to 
Inverness. 

Miss McMillan was educated at Inver- 
ness High School, and studied music at 
Frankfort-on-iMain in order to fit herself 
for the career of a finishing governess: 
later she studied languages at Geneva and 
Lausanne. Subsequently she was trained 
for the stage, hut her desire, inspired hj' 
the clan motto, Miseris succurrere disco, 
led her in 1892 to devote her activities to 
social reform, and in 1893 she was ‘called’ 
to the labour ‘church’ at Bradford in 
Yorkshire, where she became a member of 
the independent labour party (founded 
there in January of that year) and was 
widely known as the ‘labour prophetess 
of the north’. However, she was diverted 
to interest in schoolcliildrcn by her elec- 
tion to the local school board in November 
1894, and about 1899 she compelled the 
first recorded medical inspection of school- 
children, at the Usher Street schools, 
which was carried out in her presence by 
Dr. James Kerr, afterwards medical 
officer to the London County Council. 
This success, and her subsequent influence 
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•with the oITicials of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, made her the imdoubted founder of 
medical inspeetion in English elementary 
schools. 

In 1902 JGss JIciNDlIan left Bradford for 
London, -where she joined her elder sister, 
Rachel Hlelimian (1859-1917). After 
establishing at Bow in 1908 a cliildren’s 
clinic ■which had to be partially closed two 
years later, the sisters began Avork in 1910 
at Deptford, where their ncAV clinic met 
with immediate success: it received a 
grant from the London County Council in 
1911 for dental treatment and in 1912 for 
eye and ear treatment. Tlie McMillans 
also created camp schools for boys and 
girls and a nurseiy school for infants. 
During the war of 1914—1918 they com- 
pleted the establishment of the pioneer 
open-air nursery sehool for children under 
five years of age, which attracted Avorld- 
AA-ide interest: the ncAv building Avas 
opened by H. A. L. Fisher [q.v.] in 1917. 
In 1930 the ncAV building of the Rachel 
McMillan College at Deptford (prcAoously 
knoAATi as the Rachel McMillan Training 
Centre), for training stAidents in nursery 
school Avotk, AA'as opened by Queen Mary. 
It Avas Margaret McMillan’s last acliieve- 
ment. 

In creative poAver and her influence in 
promoting legislation. Miss McMillan un- 
doubtedly affected the education of 
elementary schoolchildren more than any 
other person. As a AAritcr, she obtained 
renoAA-n at home and abroad ; her speeches 
were compelling and eloquent ; her organiz- 
ing poAA'crs Avere used AA'ith efficiency and 
adventurous skill, and all her AA’ork for the 
AA-elfare of the children was inspired by 
strong spiritual and religious motiA’es. 

Miss McMillan Avas appointed C.B.E. in 
1017 and C.H. in 10.30. ShcdicdatllarroAv 
29 March 1931. A portrait of her, painted 
by .Tohn Mansbridge, hangs in the Rachel 
JIcMillan College. 

[T/ie Times, 30 Mnrcli 1031 ; A. Mansbridge, 
Margaret McMillan. Prophet and Pioneer, 
19.32; jMiirgjiret >!cMiIInn, Life of Itachcl Mc- 
Millan, 1927; D’Arcy CrcssAA'ell, Margaret 
McMillan, 1018; personal knoAA-lcdge.) 

Ai.nr.nr JlA-Nsnuinci:. 

McMUURlCII, .lAMUS PL.-lYFAIR 
(18.59-1039), Canadian anatomist, AA-as 
born at Toronto, Canada, Id October 18.59, 
tile son of .lohn MeJIurrieb, by his AA-ifc, 
.lanct Diclvson. lie Avas educated at Upper 
Cnnnda College and at tlic uniA'crsily of 
Toronto, Avhcncc be graduated B..A. (1879) 
and M..‘\. (1881). At the age of tAA'cnly- 


tluree he became professor of biology at the 
Ontario Agricultural College (1882-1884), 
and then AA'cnt to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity as instructor in osteology and 
mammalian anatomy (1884— 188G) ; at the 
same time he studied for his Ph.D., AA-hich 
he took in 1885. His early academic 
career AA-as noted for numerous cliangcs 
and a rapid rise. He held in succession the 
professorships of biology at Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania (188G-1889), of 
animal morphologj' at Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts (1889-1892), 
of biology at the university of Cincinnati 
(1892-1894), and of anatomy at the 
tmiA’Crsity of Michigan (1894r-1007). 
Having refused the chair of anatomy at 
Yale University, he AA-as appointed to 
Toronto as professor of anatomy in 1907 
and held this chair until his retirement in 
1930, AA-hen he AA-as made professor 
emeritus. He acted as dean of the school 
of graduate studies from 1022 until 1930. 
He died at his home at Toronto 9 February 
1939. In 1882 he married Katie Moodie 
(died 1932), daughter of J. J. Vickers, 
of Toronto, and had a son . and a 
daughter. 

^IcJIurrich AA-as the author of A Tact- 
Book of Invertebrate Morphology (1894, 
2nd ed. 189G), The Development of the 
Human Body (1902, 7th ed, 1923), and 
of more than a hundred p.apers on 
morphologj’ and embryology. He AA-as a 
leading authority on the actiniaria or 
sca-anemones. He Avas keenly interested in 
the history of science and his Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Anatomist (1452-1519) (1930), 
is an authoritative estimate of da Vinei's 
position ns an anatomist and physiologist, 
based on a thorough study of the fnasimile 
reproductions of the manuscripts. He 
translated .Johannes Sobotta’s Atlas and 
Text Book of Human Anatomy (1900- 
1007), edited Henry- Morris’s Human 
Anatomy (4th ed. 1907), and AATOte the 
sections on the muscular and A-ascular 
systems in George Arthur Picrsol’s Human 
Anatomy (1907). 

McMurrich Avas clceted F.R.S. (CanaAia) 
in 1900 and As-as posthumously aAA-ardcd 
the FlnA’cllc medal in 1939. He AA-as 
president of the Society of Naturalists 
(1007), the .Amcricxin .Association of 
Anatomists (1908), the Roy.al Society of 
Canada (1 022), and the American Associa- 
tion for the Ad\-ancemcnt of Science 
(1022), and AA-as chairman of the Biological 
Board of Canada (1020-1034). He avos 
also a member of the North American 
commission on fi.shcries inA-cstigations 
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(1921-1939). He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the universities of 
Michigan (1912), Cincinnati (1923), and 
Toronto (1931). 

A porfaait of McMurrieh by Kenneth 
Forbes is in the anatomy building at the 
university of Toronto. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 1939 (portrait) ; The Times, 
18 February 1939 ; Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, vol. xl, p. 409, 1939; Lancet, 
1939, vol. i, p. 481 ; Anatomical Record, vol. 
bcxiv, supplement, 1939 (portrait).] j 

W. J. Bishop. 


he displayed a pleasant sense of humour, 
and he vras a prolific writer on social 
questions. 

Macnamara married in 1886 Rachel, 
eldest daughter of Angus Cameron, of 
Rannoeh, Perthshire, and of Bristol, and 
had three sons and a daughter. In 1898 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the university of St. Andrews and in 
1907 that of M.A. from the university of 
Oxford. He died in London 4 December 
1931. 

A cartoon of Macnamara by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Pair 9 October 1907. 


MACNAMARA, THOMAS JAMES 
(1861-1931), politician, was born in the 
barracks at Montreal 23 August 1861, the 
only son of Thomas Macnamara, a 
Crimean veteran, a sergeant in the 47th 
Foot (later the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment). He came to England at an 
early age and was educated at St. Thomas’s 
school, Exeter, and the Borough Road 
Training College for Teachers. He became 
a school-teacher, his last post being that of 
head of a board school in Bristol for eight 
years. In 1892 he came to London as 
editor of the Schoolmaster, the organ of the 
National Union of Teachers, of which he 
was elected president in 1896. In the 
general election of 1895 he unsuccessfully 
contested the borough of Deptford as a 
liberal, but he was returned in 1900 for 
North Camberwell, and represented that 
constituency (which in 1918 became 
North-West Camberwell) continuously for 
twenty-four years. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed parliamentary secretary to the 
Local Government Board and in the next 
year, parliamentary and financial secretary 
to the Admiralty. In 1911 he was sworn 
of the Privy Council. 

During his parliamentary life Mac- 
namara became associated more and more 
closely -with Lloyd George who in 1920 
made him a member of the Cabinet as 
minister of labour, a post which he held 
for two years during a period of severe 
industrial depression. He retained Ins 
seat in 1922 and 1923, but he was de- 
feated in 1924. In 1920 he failed at 
Walsall and did not again enter parlia- 
ment, but continued to be of service 
to Lloyd George as an organizer and 
a speaker on liberal platforms. As a 
speaker on platforms he earned a well 
knoum reputation and by his energy he 
deserved the nickname of ‘Fighting Mac’, 
In some of the books wliieh he wTOte 
on his experiences as a schoolmaster. 


[The Times, 5 December 1931.] 

E. I. Carhyle. 

McNEILE, (HERMAN) CYRIL 
(1888-1937), soldier, and novelist under 
the pseudon3Tn of Sapper, was bom at 
Bodmin 28 September 1888, the son of 
(Captain) Malcolm McNeile, R.N., later 
governor of the Royal Naval Prison, 
Lewes, by his ivife, Christiana Mary Slog- 
gett. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College and at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Joining the Royal 
Engineers in 1907, he was gazetted captain 
in 1914, and served throughout the war of 
1914-1918, winning the M.C. 

McNeile retired from the army in 1919 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel and his 
best kno^vn story. Bull-dog Drummond, 
published a year after his retirement, was 
sub-titled ‘the adventures of a demo- 
bilised officer who found peace dull’. 
Writing under the pseudonym of ‘ Sapper ’, 
he had already pubh’shed several books, 
most of them dealing with war-time ex- 
periences, but it was Bull-dog Drummond 
that made liim famous as a uTiter of 
‘thrillers’. A dramatized version ran 
successfully at Wyndham’s Tlieatre, 
London, in 1921-1922 with (Sir) Gerald 
du Maurier [q.v.] playing the title part, 
and was later given in New York ivith 
equal success, whilst in 1929 the produc- 
tion of a film version marked the begin- 
ning of a series of films of varying merit 
based on the Bull-dog Drummond stories 
which McNeile published almost every 
year until Iiis death. None of these 
sequels has the merit of the original book, 
which, lacking any litcrarj' pretensions, 
is excellent as a straightfonvard story of 
exciting if improbable adventure. 

McNeile married in 1914 Violet Baird, 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur 
Sholto Douglas, of the Cameron High- 
landers, and had two sons. He died at 
West Chiltington, near Pulborough, 
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Sussex, 14 August 1937, of illness traee- 
able to liis war senuce. 

[The Times, 10 August 1937 ; S. J. Kunitz 
and H. Haycraft, Twenlielh Century Authors; 
a Biographical Dictionary (New York), 1042.] 
GEOnOINA BATTtSCOStnE. 

McNEILL, JAMES (1809-1938), Indian 
and Irish chdl ser\’ant, was born at 
Glenarm, eo. Antrim, 27 or 29 Mareh 
1809, the youngest son of Archibald 
McNeill, of Carncgics in the Glens, who 
had been trained as a shipbuilder, owned 
a bakcrj' wliich served the coastal area 
between Cushendun and Cushcndall, and 
also farmed in a small way. His mother 
was Rosetta Maeaulcy, who on her 
mother’s side traced an ancestry back to 
the O’Neills, Earls of Tyrone, cliicftains of 
Catholic Ulster before the Plantations. 
In the once remote Glens of Antrim, justly 
celebrated for their wild beauty, the 
Roman Cathohes have survived as a 
majority and constitute a little nationalist 
enclave in the unionist dominion of north- 
east Ulster. Like the Catholic populations 
in other parts of the north the people of 
the Glens possess a strong sentiment of 
local patriotism, and James McNeill 
always sustained strong nationalist and 
United Ireland opinions alongside of a 
pride in liis Ulster descent and an appre- 
ciation of the Ulster character, ^vithout 
distinction of creed. 

McNeill passed his early childhood in 
the Glens, and there acquired that love of 
nature and of out-door life which he ever 
combined with the tastes of a student. 
After attending the local national school 
for a year or two he was sent south to his 
uncle, the Rev. Charles Maeaulcy, a pro- 
fessor at Maynooth, under whose care he 
remained while he was being educated at 
Belvedere, the large Jesuit day school in 
Dublin, where he met with so many suc- 
cesses, particularly in classics and histoiy^, 
that he wivs advised to direct bis course 
towards the Indian civil service. He pre- 
pared for the e.vamination at Blackrock 
College, near Dublin, and aftonvards at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 1890 
he went out to the Bombay Presidency. 
His first important work was the prepara- 
tion of the general administration report 
for 1895-1890, the year of the beginning of 
the bubonic plague epidemic, and at the 
lime of his retirement, during the winter 
of 1014-1915, lie was commissioner of the 
central division of the presidency and an 
additional member of the imperial legis- 
lative council of India. In cverj' respect. 


including that of amusement — he became 
during these years a fine shot and horse- 
man and an expert at pig-sticking — the 
life of India suited him ; and if he left the 
service at forty-five, the earliest retiring 
age, it was not to seek leisure but to place 
liis abilities at the disposal of his native 
countrj', then at a crisis of her history. 
His lively sense of Indian grandeur and 
destinies had won him the trust of the 
Indian leaders writh whom his work 
brought liira in contact. Yet he had not 
disguised liis view that the evolution of 
India towards political freedom would be 
a long process owing to the racial and 
religious complications involved. 

On lus return to Ireland, McNeill made 
Ids home near Dublin with his brothers 
Charles and John, the latter a prominent 
figure in the Irish National Volunteers, in 
politics a leader of Sinn Fein, and, as a 
scholar, closely associated with the Gaelic 
revival. After the Easter rebellion of 1910, 
Jolm McNeill, although not a participant, 
was compromised in its antecedents and 
was arrested, narrowly escaping execu- 
tion. James McNeill, who had hitherto 
been chiefiy interested in the political and 
economic aspects of the Gaelic revival, 
now threw in his Jot with the political 
movement led by Mr. de Valera wluch 
triumphed tliroughout nationalist Ireland 
at the elections of December 1918, and in 
1022, after the British government had 
come to tenns in the previous December 
with the representatives of Dail Eireann 
(of which John McNeill was Speaker), 
James McNeill heljied to draft the consti- 
tution of the new state. In the same year 
he was appointed chairman of the Dublin 
county council, and acted on several 
occasions ns arbiter between employers 
and workmen. In 1923 he was sent to 
London as high commissioner of the Irisli 
Free State, a position for which his long 
official experience in Iiigh administrative 
posts made him peculiarly fitted. Tlic 
negative results of the Ulster Boundary 
Commission (192-1—1925), upon which his 
brother presented the case for Irish unity, 
were a great disappointment to liim, but 
he remained faithful to the ‘Dominion’ 
settlement of 1921, and in 1928 he 
accepted the govcnior-gcneralship of the 
Irish Free State. 

It was explained at the time by one of 
the Irish ministers that, ns a result of the 
Imperial Conference of 1920, the governor- 
general was no longer a representative or 
agent of the British government, Init had 
liccn appointed by the King on the adi’ice 
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of the Irish government and held ‘in all 
respeets T;he same position in relation to 
the administration of publie affairs in a 
Dominion as is held by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain’. Unlike T. M. 
Healy [q.v.], his predecessor in the office, 
McNeill was a man of gentle speech who 
had made no personal enemies, and the 
appointment met nith general approval, 
especially in literary and artistic circles, 
where Airs. McNeill had been well knoivn, 
both in Dublin and in London. But in 
1931 the accession of Mr. de Valera’s 
Fianna Fail, or republican party, to power 
made the position of a governor-general, 
however tactful and unassuming he might 
be, extremely uneasy. As an earnest of its 
ultimate intention to abolish the office 
altogether, the new government set about 
reducing it to obscurity, and at the 
Eucharistic Congress of 1932 McNeiU was 
excluded from welcoming the visitors in 
his official capacity. For aU the gentleness 
of Ms manner there was Ulster iron in 
McNeill’s character and he challenged the 
conduct of the executive council towards 
liis office in a correspondence wliieh he 
printed in the Irish Times on 12 July 1932. 
Personally he would have been glad to 
resign but, as a matter of principle, he 
wished to force the executive council to get 
rid of Mm by means of the constitutional 
machinery at its disposal, and finally it 
was in accordance ivith advice tendered 
by Mr. de Valera to King George V that 
AIcNeill relinquished the office of governor- 
general in October 1932. He lived long 
enough to see the establisliment of a new 
constitution in wMch the governor-genera! 
was replaced by a president and Eire (in i 
English ‘Ireland’) defined as a republic in 
‘external association’ with the British 
Commonwealth; but he would have pre- 
ferred to such changes an approach to 
umty with Ulster. He enj oyed six j'ears of 
retirement on a small estate near Dublin, 
and died in London 12 December 1938. 

McNeill married in 1923 JosepMne, 
daughter of James Aheme, of Fermoy, 
CO. Cork ; there was no issue of the mar- 
riage. 

A crayon drairing of AIcNeill by Louis 
Raemakers is in the possession of Aire. 
JosepMne AIcNeill, and a portrait in oils 
by Sarah Pmser is in the possession of 
Air. J. J. Auehmuty. 

[The Times and Irish Times, 18 December 
1938; Studies (a biographical notice of John 
AIcNeill by Fr. John Ryan, S.J.), December 
1945; Denis Gii'ynn, The Irish Free Slate, 
1922-1927, 1928.] Joseph Hoxc. 


McNeill, R. J. 

AIcNEILL, RONALD JOHN, Babon 
Cushenhun (1861-1934), Irish politician, 
was born at Torquay 30 April 1801, the 
only siundving son of Edmund AIcNeill, a 
landowner, of Craigdunn, Craigs, near 
Cushendun, eo. Antrim, who held land 
agencies, by Ms wife. Alary, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Aliller, of Ballycastle, co. 
Antrim. The AIcNeills, who had settled in 
Antrim in 1670, were of Scottish origin; 
they could trace tlieir descent from Torquil 
AlacNeill, cMef of the Clan Neill (bom 
c. 1380). Ronald AIcNeiU was educated at 
Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he was awarded a second class in 
modem Mstory in 1884. In 1888 he was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, but he 
abandoned the law for joumah'sm and 
politics. 

In 1809 AIcNeill was appointed assistant 
editor, and in 1900 editor, of the St. 
James's Gazette, a post wMch he held until 
1904. He unsuccessfully fought four elec- 
tions, in West AberdeensMre (1906), 
South Aberdeen City (Febmary 1907 and 
January' 1910), and Kirkcudbrightsliire 
(December 1910), before he was elected, 
unopposed, at a by-election in July 1911, 
consen'ative member for the East or 
St. Augustine’s dirision of Kent, known 
since 1918 as the Canterbury division, a 
seat wMch he held for sixteen years. From 
1906 to 1911 he was assistant editor of the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Brilannica, to wMeh he contributed some 
remarkably diverse articles, on subjects 
ranging from recent legislation in Australia 
and the Mstory of the Fenians to laivn 
tennis and rackets. In 1907 he published 
his first book. Home Rule: Us History and 
Danger, wMch was followed in 1908 by 
two contributions to composite works, 
‘Socialism’ in The Neio Order, edited by 
Lord Alalmesbury, and ‘The History of 
Australia and New Zealand’ in The His- 
torian's History of the World, edited by 
Henry Smith Williams. His last and most 
important work, published in 1922, was 
Ulster’s Stand for Union, in which he 
stated the Ulster unionists’ case with 
clariti’, force, and precision. 

AIcNeill belonged to the group of con- 
servatives who were called ‘die-hards’, 
and was, as a result of his imperial studies, 
a ‘whole-hogger’ in the matter of tariff 
reform. His impulsive temper, which 
caused Mm, during the debates on home 
rule in November 1912, to hurl a Blue 
Book at the head of Air. Winston Churchili, 
then first lord of the Admiralty, joined to 
his extreme opinions on controversial 
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matters, made many persons under- 
estimate his ability ; and surprise was ex- 
pressed even by members of Iris own party 
when' in 1922 after the do\\-nfall of Lloyd 
George’s seeond coalition government, 
Bonar Law appointed him parliamentary 
under-secretary for foreign affairs. But 
his skill and patience in debate, and his 
general industry, soon won him regard 
from those most surprised; and no one 
murmured when Baldwin, in forming liis 
first and second ministries (1923 and 1924), 
retained JIcNeill in that office. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1924. In 
November 1925 he became financial 
secretarj' to the Treasury', his chief being 
no other than Jlr. 'Winston Churcliill. In 
October 1927 he succeeded Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which office, together rvith a 
seat in the Cabinet, he held until 1929. 
In November 1927 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Cushendun, taking liis 
title from the village in Antrim where he 
held his property. ' 

For a short time Cushendun held Lord 
Cecil’s office as chief British representative 
to the League of Nations, and, during a 
silting of the preparatory disarmament 
commission on 19 March 1928, he de- 
livered a denunciation of the Russian 
scheme for the immediate abolition of all 
armed forces, which caused the conference, 
according to the New York Times, to 
break ‘into scarcely prcccdcnted cheering. 
In the international arena, a new person- 
age had arrived.’ The London Times, 
describing the speech, said that ‘every old 
Leaguer present declared it to be the 
greatest speech ever delivered at a League 
meeting. Lord Cushendun attacked the 
Russian scheme until the Soviet delegates 
seemed at one moment ready to rush from 
the room.’ Prom August to December 
1928, when Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
foreign secretary [q.v.], was ill, McNeill 
was acting secretary of state for foreign 
affairs and cliiof British representative at 
the meetings of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations. One of his 
functions during this time was to sign in 
Paris on 27 August the Kellogg pact under 
which war was outlawed. 

McNeill, who, perhaps beeause of his 
impulsive, but generous? temper, was ad- 
mired by his opponents little less than b>’ 
his friends, was a tall man, but, since he 
was remarkably well-built, looked less tall 
Uian he actually was. He claimed, nor 
was his claim disputed, to be the tallest 
barrister of his time: he was just over 


6 feet 0 inches. He was tnice married: 
first, in 1884 to Elizabeth Maud (died 
1925), fifth daughter of William Bolitho, 
of Pohvithen, Penzance, and had three 
daughters, the second of whom pre- 
deceased her father; secondly, in 1930 to 
Catherine Sydney' Louisa (^ed 1939), 
daughter of Sir Mortimer Reginald Mar- 
gesson, and had no children. He died at 
Cushendun 12 October 1934. 

[Belfasl Telegraph, 12 October 1934; Belfast 
News-Letter, 13 October 1934; The Times, 
13 October 1934 ; private information.] 

St. John Euvine. 

MACPHAIL, Sir (JOHN) ANDREW 
(1864-1938), pathologist and author, was 
bom at Orwell, Prince Edward Island, 
24 November 1804, the tliird son of 
William Macphail, of Orwell, by liis wife, 
Catherine Moore, daughter of Finlay 
Smith. Both came of liighland Scottish 
stock. He was educated locally, at Prince of 
W'ales College, Charlotteto-wn, and at the 
age of seventeen was acting as head- 
master of Fanning School, Prince Edward 
Island. At McGill University he gradu- 
ated in medicine in 1891, afterwards 
studying for a time at the London Hospital. 
His success as a practising specialist and 
lecturer in pathology at Montreal at the 
Western Hospital and at the Protestant 
Hospital for the Insane (1895-1900) led to 
his appointment in 1907 to the cliair of 
medical history in McGill University', 
which he held for thirty years. His 
academic duties left him time to under- 
take the editorship of both the Canadian 
Medical Journal and the University 
Magazine and in the latter, which he 
made the leading intellectual review of 
Canada, he found scope to express his own 
views fearlessly and to encourage promis-’ 
ing young Canadian writers. 

Macphail had published three volumes 
of essays and a novel. The Vine of Sibinali 
(1900), before the war of 1914-1918 called 
Inm to medical service in France with the 
sixth Canadian Field Ambulance and later 
at the Canadian Overseas Army’s head- 
quarters. During the war he published an 
anthology' of tragic verse. The Book of 
Sorrow (1910), and a life of Jolm McCrae, 
the Canadian soldier-poet, under the title 
Jn a Flanders Field (1918). In 1917 he 
delivered the Cavendish lecture at Cam- 
bridge. For his war services he was 
knighted in 1918 and .appointed O.B.E. in 
1919. He received the lionomry degree of 
LL.D. from MeGill in 1921. After the war 
he gave up editorial work but continued 
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to \vrite freely for Canadian and British 
reviews and to produce books. An English 
translation (1921) of Louis Hemon’s weU- 
known novel Marie Chapdelaine was 
followed by a volume on the medical 
services for the Canadian official history 
of the war (1925), Three Persons (1929), 
and The Bible in Scotland (1931). He also 
left for posthumous publication a semi- 
autobiographical volume. The Master's 
Wife (1939), which tells the story of the 
Macphail family in Canada and has been 
considered the best story ever written of 
pioneer life in Canada. 

A man of marked individuality and 
great mental versatility, Macphail was a 
prominent figure in the literary world of 
Canada and in his later years a famous 
character in Montreal. He wrote with 
equal skill upon medicine, politics, eco- 
nomics, military affairs, and religion in a 
vivid, pimgent style, spiced with an 
original vein of ironic wit. His views were 
also original, for, while he was a firm con- 
servative and staunch imperialist, he was 
a keen free-trader and his rigid presby- 
terianism did not prevent him from being 
a steady champion of the Roman Catholic 
Erench-Canadians. 

Macphail married in 1893 Georgina 
(died 1902), youngest daughter of George 
Bull Burland, of Montreal, and had a son 
and a daughter. He died at Montreal 
23 September 1938. 

A portrait of Macphail by Alphonse 
Jongers (1924) is in the possession of the 
family. 

[The Times, 24 September 1938; British 
Medical Journal, 1938, vol. ii, p. 723 (por- 
trait) ; Lance/, 1938, vol. ii, p. 807; Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, 2nd ed. 1912; 
Who's Who in Canada (portrait); personal 
knowledge.] J. A. Stevenson. 


1910, he was returned at a by-election in 
1911 as liberal member for Ross and 
Cromarty. He held the seat until his 
retirement at the end of 1935, for the last 
four years as a liberal national. A parlia- 
mentarian almost by instinct, he was soon 
prominent in the liberal land campaign 
and presided over the Scottish branch of 
the inquiry. From 1914 to 1916 he was 
parliamentary secretary to the under- 
secretary of state for war, from 1916 to 
1918 under-seeretaiy of state for war, and 
from 1918 to 1919 vdce-president of the 
Army Council (deputy secretary of state 
for war). He was sw’om of the Privy 
Council in 1918. Wlien the government 
was reconstituted in January 1919, 
Macplierson, the youngest minister in the 
Cabinet, was chosen for the thankless and 
perilous post of chief secretary for Ireland. 
An ardent home ruler, although as a 
I Presbyterian not forgetful of the North, 
he was convinced that repressive measures 
were not enough and he strove for a con- 
structive policy. In daily danger, he 
carried on undaunted, but the situation 
grew steadily worse. After a year of in- 
creasing tension in Ireland, with doubts 
and vacillation at Westminster, Mac- 
pherson brought forward the Cabinet’s 
legislative proposals. The bill passed its 
second reading on 31 JIarch 1920 and 
reached the Statute Book in December, 
but Macpherson, frustrated in his hopes of 
a more liberal approach, had resigned on 
3 April. His health had suffered under the 
strain, but with characteristic courage he 
went straight to the Ministry of Pensions 
where, with a task that appealed to Ids 
human sympathies, he accomplished Ids 
best administrative work, culminating in 
the Pensions Act of 1922, the keystone of 
pensions policy until the outbreak of the 


MACPHERSON, (JAMES) IAN, first 
Babon Stbathcabhon (1880-1937), was 
bom near Newtonmore, Invemess-shire, 
14 May 1880, the second son of James 
Macpherson, J.P., of Newtonmore, by his 
■wife, Anne, daughter of James Stewart. 
Educated locally and at George IVatson’s 
College, Edinburgh, he graduated M.A. 
and LL.B . at Edinburgh University, where 
he was senior president of the Students’ 
Representative Council and president of 
the Liberal Association. Called to the bar 
by the Middle Temple in 1906, he com- 
bined legal practice -with journalism and 
politics, and after ha-ving unsuccessfully 
contested Wigtownshire and East Ren- 
frewshire at the two general elections of 


war of 1939-1945. 

With the fall of the coalition govern- 
ment in 1922 Macpherson at the age of 
forty-two passed out of office. Service for 
Scotland had been the ruling passion of 
this warm-hearted Gael — regarded by 
many as the representative Highlander of 
his time — and although the Scottish Office 
eluded him, he made his mark in many 
other ways upon contemporarj* Scottish 
and especially highland life. His interest 
in Gaelic studies was both academic and 
practical, and Lord Alness has testified 
that it was IVIacpherson who induced him 
to insert the Gaelic clause in the Education 
Act of 1918. He became a K.C. in 1919, 
3 bencher of liis Inn in 1930, and recorder 
of Southend in 1931. Apart from his legal 
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•work he was interested in later years in 
imperial trade, abating the rigour of liis 
free-trade prineiples to advocate tlie 
claims of primary producers. 

Combining Iiighland courtesy ■with the 
urbanity of a man of the world, Mac- 
pherson was popular alike •with political 
friends and -with opponents. He was an 
impressive speaker, and •nith his com- 
mand of pictiuesque imagery and poetic 
phrase -was especially ■welcome on liigh- 
land platforms. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and was a freeman of the royal burgh 
of Dingwall. Created a baronet in 1933, 
Maepherson was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Strathcarron, of Banehor, Inver- 
ness-shire, in 193G. In 1015 he married 
.Till, only daughter of (Sir) George Wood 
Rhodes, first baronet, and had a son 
and two daughters. He died suddenly in 
London 14 August 1937 and was succeeded 
as second baron by his son, Da^vdd William 
Anthony Blyth (bom 1924). 

[The Scotsman and The Times, 10 August 
1937.] GEonon A. Watehs. 

MADDEN, Srn CHARLES EDWARD, 
first baronet (1802-1935), admiral of the 
fleet, was bom at Brompton, Gillingham, 
Kent, 5 September 1802, the second son 
of Captain John WilUam Madden, of the 
Fourth (Iving’s Own) Regiment, by his 
■wife, Emily, second daughter of John 
Busby, of lUngstowTi; he was descended 
from a long line of Anglo-Irish families. 
He entered the Britannia as a naval cadet 
in 1875 and on promotion to midshipman 
in 1877 was sent to the Alexandra, the 
flagship of (Sir) Geoffrey Hornby [q.v.], 
in the Sleditcrrancan, and served in her 
throughout that famous command. In 
1880 he went to the litiby, a corvette in 
the East Indies squadron, for two and a 
half years, being promoted sub-Ueutenant 
in her in 1881. Soon after promotion to 
lieutenant in 1884 he decided to specialize 
in torpedo and spent two years in the 
Venton torpedo school ■(rith an additional 
•six months as staff officer of that establish- 
ment. In 1892 he was appointed torpedo 
lieutenant of the Boyal Sovereign, flagship 
of the Channel .squadron, and in 1893 
resumed his post as .staff oflicer of the 
rrrnon until promoted commander in 
1800. After three years at sea as com- 
mander of the cniiser Terrible and the 
battleship Caasitr he relumed to the 
Fcrmm in 1809 for a further two years, 
being promoted eaidain in June 1001. A 
year later he became, for two years, flag 


captain in the Good Hope (cniiser squadron) 
to Admiral (Sir) Wilmot Hawksworth 
Fawkes, who had been liis captain in the 
Terrible and since been naval private 
secretary to the first lord. During this 
service he took Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.) 
on his memorable visit to South Africa at 
, the end of 1902. ^ 

I In Fcbniary 1905 Captain (Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir) H. B. Jackson [q.v.] was 
I brought by Lord Selbome from the 
command of the Vernon to tlie Admiralty 
as third sea lord and controller. Jackson 
was the greatest scientific naval officer of 
ilvis generation, and asked for Madden, 
now a leading torpedo specialist, to be his 
naval assistant. It was the time of the 
i great reforms of Sir John (aftenvards 
Lord) Fisher [q.v.] in fleet redistribution, 
doekjmrd administration, and shipbuild- 
ing policy, and Madden soon became one 
, of his most trusted instruments in carrying 
them out. Fisher had already, in the 
previous October, named Madden to Lord 
Selbome as one of the ‘five best brains 
in the nB\’y below the rank of admiral’ 
and in December (1904) secured liis 
appointment ns a member of the epoch- 
making ‘sliips designs committee’ wliioh 
produced the Dreadnought and Invincible 
designs for hattlcsliips and armoured 
cruisers (later styled battle-cruisers). A 
year later he made Madden liis oivn naval 
assistant, a post wliich he held until 
August 1907. During those stormy years 
Madden’s sound judgement and cool 
common sense were of the utmost value 
j to his great chief. He was then glad to get 
! to sea again, this time as captain of the 
Dreadnought herself, and as chief of staff 
to Sir Francis Bridgeman [q.v.], com- 
mander-in-cliicf of tlie Home Fleet. In 
December 1908 he was brought back to 
IVlutchall, first as naval private secretary 
to Reginald McKenna until January 1910 
and then as fourth sea lord until December 
1011 , 

Madden had reached flag rank in April 
1011 with unusually short sea service as a 
post-captain, and only fourteen months’ 
fleet experience, but he was now to be at 
sea continuously for over eleven years ns 
a flag officer in the main British Fleet, 
including the whole period of the war of 
1914—1018. He commanded the first 
division, Home Fleet (flag in the St. 
Vincent) during 1912, the third cruiser 
squadron (flag in tlic Antrim) during 1913, 
and then the second cruLscr squadron (flag 
in the Shannon) until the eve of the out- 
break of war. VTlicn Admiral .Sir .1. R. 
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(afterwards Earl) Jellicoe [q.v.] was 
appointed to take over the eommand of the 
Grand Fleet he asked for his wife’s brother- 
in-law, Madden, who had been designated 
to rejoin the Board of Admiralty as third 
sea lord and controller, to accompany him 
as chief of staff. Madden was accord- 
ingly sent to the Iron Duke (Jellicoe’s 
flagship) on 4 August 1914 and remained 
in her until Jellicoe became first sea lord 
in November 1916, ha%’ing been promoted 
acting ^dce-admiral in Jime 1915 and 
confirmed in that rank immediately after 
the battle of Jutland. In Jellicoe’s Jut- 
land dispatch of 18 June 1916 Madden’s i 
brilliant work as his cliief of staff w’as 
recorded thus: ‘Throughout a period of 
twenty-one months of war his services 
have been of inestimable value. His good 
judgment, his long experience in fleets, 
special gift for organization, and his 
capacity for unlimited work, have all been 
of the greatest assistance to me, and have 
relieved me of much of the anxiety in- 
separable from the conduct of the fleet 
during the war. In the stages leading up 
to the fleet action and during and after 
the action he was always at hand to assist, 
and his judgment never at fault. I owe 
him more than I can say.’ 

On the change of chief command in 1916 
Madden was appointed to the command of 
the first battle squadron, as second in 
command of the Fleet, •with the acting 
rank of admiral (flag in the Marlborough 
and later in the Revenge), and retained it 
imtil April 1919, ha^ong been confirmed 
as admiral in February of that year. 
^Vhen Sir Davidi(afterwards Earl) Beatty 
[q.v.] hauled do'vvn his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Fleet and the war j 
organization of the navy was broken up. 
Madden was appointed to the command 
of the newly constituted Atlantic Fleet 
(flag in the Queen Elizabeth) which he held 
from 1919 to 1922. 

In the autimm of 1919 Madden was 
created a baronet and granted £10,000 
by a vote of parliament, and on finally: 
coming ashore in August 1922 he received i 
a letter of appreciation from the Board of 
Admiralty for ‘the manner in -svhich he 
exercised command of the Atlantic Fleet 
and for his serrdees to the Royal Na'vy and 
to the Empire’. He was at once appointed 
first and principal naval aide-de-camp to 
the king and was promoted admiral of the 
fleet in July 1924. He serv^ed in 1923-1924 
as chairman of the committee on the 
functions and training of royal marines, 
and in 1925, under the cliairmanship of 


Lord Chelmsford [q.v.], on that for the list 
of executive officers of the na'vy. He then 
retired to Broadstone, Forest Row, 
Sussex, until July 1927, when, on the 
recommendation of W. C. (afterwards 
Viscount) Bridgeman he was selected to 
succeed Lord Beatty as first sea lord. 
Two years later he would have been placed 
on the retired list, but, in order to retain 
him in office, Bridgeman procured a 
special order in council to secure his 
remaining admiral of the fleet on the 
'active list supernumerary to establish- 
ment, so long as he held appointment as 
first sea lord. 

Madden thus returned to the Board 
after over fifteen years to find very differ- 
ent responsibilities and problems awaiting 
liim. Disarmament was in the air and verj’- 
strong and persistent pressure was brought 
to bear on the Admiralty to restrict the 
shipbuilding programme, which was the 
principal cause of dispute with the United 
States of America at the abortive Geneva 
naval conference at the moment when he 
assumed office. The Admiralty contention 
had been and remained that seventy 
cruisers were required. But Madden had 
reluctantly to accept Cabinet decisions 
reducing the previously agreed programme 
of construction and by the time Ramsay 
MacDonald’s labour government came 
into power in 1929 it had consequently 
become impracticable to reach the standard 
total. With much misgi'ving therefore 
Madden felt obliged imder protest to 
assent to a lower standard of fifty which 
was confirmed in the London naval treaty 
of 1930. He finally retired from the Board 
and the active list in July 1930. 

Madden was awarded numerous honours 
and decorations. He was mentioned in 
dispatches for service at Suez in 1883, and 
was appointed C.V.O. in 1907, K.C.B. in 
January 1916, and K.C.M.G. for his ser- 
vices at Jutland. He received the rank of 
commander of the Legion of Honour. 
The Russian Order of St. Aime, tlie military 
Order of Savoy, and the Japanese grand 
cordon of the Rising Sun were conferred 
upon him in 1917. He was admitted to the 
rank of grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour in 1918, and at the end of the war 
he ■was appointed G.C.B. and given the 
Belgian Order of Leopold, the French 
croix de guerre (bronze palms), and the 
Chinese Order of the Striped Tiger. He was 
appointed G.C.V.O. in 1920 and a member 
of the Order of Merit in 1931. The honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by Cambridge University in 1919, and 
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timt of D.C.L. I)y Oxford University in 
1928. 

JIaddcn acquired during his long career 
an intimate knowledge of everj' detail of 
his profession and was universally esteemed 
as a man upon whom complete reliance 
could be placed in any task which he was 
set. His manner was modest and un- 
assuming ; he was popular and an excellent 
host: he had no enemies, but did not easily 
make friends. The parts which fell to liim 
to play during the war of 1914—1918 he 
played to perfection. As chief of .staff 
to Jellicoe he was responsible for much of 
the organization of the fleet, and by the 
care and tact with which he carried out his 
chief’s instructions he contributed largely 
to its cfl'iciency. While in the closest con- 
fidential intimacy with Jellicoe, he was| 
more an interpreter of his views than a 
contributor to their formation. As second- 
in-command to Beatty, while kept fully 
informed of all developments and con- 
sulted on major problems, he was not a 
man to put forward or insist on strong 
views of his own, and difiicultics wliich 
might have arisen had he been of less loyal 
personality or more ambitious character 
were non-existent, although he was over 
eight years older than Beatty. 

As first sea lord Madden was ill at case 
in dealing ndth politicians who, without 
dircctlj' challenging the validity of the 
Admiraltj'’s assessment of the inoper 
standards of naval defence, urged the 
undesirability of proceeding uith ship 
construction in face of the opposition of 
the United States of America, and, when 
MacDonald began his proposals for the 
conference which produced the London 
naval treaty by accepting the reduction 
to a total of fifty cruisers, Madden did not 
feel justified on constitutional grounds in 
going to the length of resignation as a 
I)rotest. In private life he was a devout 
cluirelirnan, a thorough sportsman, and 
was devoted to his family. During his 
retirement he was greatly interested in 
local affairs and g.vvc much time to sui)port 
of the British Legion. 

Madden married in 1005 Constance 
IVinifrcd, third and youngest daughter of 
.Sir Charles Cayzer, first baronet, and 
sister of Countess Jellicoe, and had two; 
sons and four daughters, lie died in 
London 5 June 1935, and was succeeded 
as second baronet by his elder son, 
Charles Edward (born iooO). 

Madden’s portrait is included in Sir 
Arthur Cope’s picture ‘ Some Sea Officers 
of the Great War’, p.ainted in 1921, in the 


National Portrait Gallery, and there is a 
charcoal and watercolour drawing of liini 
by Francis Dodd in the Imperial War 
Museum. 

(Adniiralty records ; private information.] 
Vincent W. Baddeley. 

MAITLAND, Sin ARTHUR HER- 
BERT DRUMMOND RAhlS AY-STEEL-, 
first baronet (1870-1935), politician and 
economist. [Sec Steel-RIaitland.] 

RLVITLAND, JOHN ALEXiVNDER 
FULLER- (1830-1930), musical critic and 
connoisseur, was bom in London 7 April 
1850, the only child of John Fuller-RIait- 
land, by his wife, Marianne, onlj’ child of 
George Noble, of Duffryn, Glamorgan- 
shire. He was grandson of Ebenezer 
Fullcr-Mnitland, a prominent member of 
the Clapham Sect. In 1802 his father 
built the house in Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, which Fullcr-Mnitland in- 
herited, and wliieh was for fifty years his 
home and a veiy famous centre for musical 
gatherings. 

Owing to delicate health, Fuller-Mnit- 
land was educated pri%'ntel 5 ', except for 
three terms at Westminster, but in 1876 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge: 
tliis proved to be the turning-point in his 
career, for he then eame under the in- 
fluence of (Sir) C. V. Stanford and W. 
Barclay Squire [qq.v.] and entered upon 
what he called five or six years of ‘musical 
amatcurity’. He was invited about 1881 
by (Sir) George Grove [q.v.] to contribute 
to his Diclionary of Music and Alusicians, 
and in 1882 Grove introduced him to John 
(later Viscount) Morley [q.v.], editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazelle, of which Fullcr- 
Mnitland then became the musical critic ; 
but W. T. Stead [q.v.] succeeded Morley 
as editor in 1883, and in 1884 Fuller- 
Rlaitland was dismissed. The same year, 
however, he became the musical critic of 
the Guardian and in 1889 he succeeded 
Francis Hueffer [q.v.] as musical critic of 
The Times. Tins post he hold until 1911 
when he retired to Borwick H.all, near 
Carnforlh. He married in 1885 Charlotte 
Elizabeth (died 1031), eldest daughter of 
I William Squire, of FotthamllilkMiddlcscx, 
j and sister of Ihirclaj- Squire ; there were 
no children of the marriage, lie died at 
Borwick Hall 30 March 1930. 

For many years Fuller-Mnilland was a 
prominent figure in English musical life. 
Crilicisin was liLs chief activity; and the 
influence which he wielded was wide and 
wholesome. lie was not endowed with 
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originality of insight, nor with special 
gifts of style; but he had liigh ideals, 
extensive knowledge, and untiring en- 
thusiasm. His tastes were in the main 
conservative ; but he took a keen interest 
in many different kinds of music. He was 
an early researcher into folksong and 
medieval choralism, and (in collahoration 
■with Squire) produced the authoritative 
edition of the Fitzisnlliam Virginal Book 
(1894—1899) ; he was a Purcell scholar, and 
contributed vol. iv {The Age of Bach and 
Handel, 1902) to the Oxford History of 
Music. Among those who were, roughly 
speaking, his contemporaries, Brahms. 
Joachim, Parrj% and Stanford were 
nearest to his heart; and he -wrote books 
on all four. He also edited, 'with many 
personal contributions, the second edition 
of Grove's Dictionary (1904—1910). Per- 
haps the most significant book of his large 
output is A Door-keeper of Music (1920), 
an autobiography from childhood to 
retirement; attractively full of good sense 
and pleasant humour, it portrays in wad 
fashion many varied scenes of the social 
and artistic life of Victorian and Ed 
wardian England. 

FuUer-Maitland received the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. from Durham University 
and was an associate of the Royal Academy 
of Pine Arts, Brussels. 

[The Times, 31 March 193C; Cambridge 
Beview, 30 October 1936 ; J. A. Fuller-MMt- 
land, A Door-keeper of Music, 1929 (portrait) ; 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
4th ed., vol. ii, edited by H. C. Colies ; per- 
sonal kno-svledge.] 

Bruce L. Richmond. 

Ernest Walker. 


MALET, LUCAS (pseudonym), noveh'st. 
[See Hariuson, Maby St. Leger.] 


MARGOLIOUTH, DAVID SMIUEL 
(1858-1940), classical scholar and oriental- 
ist, was bom in London 17 October 1858, 
the only son of Ezeldel Margoliouth, of 
Bethnal Green, an Anglican missionary to 
the Jews, who, it is said, had been a rabbi. 
His mother was Sarah Iglitaki. After at- 
tending Hackney Collegiate School as a 
dayboy, he was elected to a scholarship 
at Winchester College in 1872, and was 
probably the most erudite boy who had 
ever passed tlirough College. In 1877 he 
proceeded to Hew College, Oxford, of 
which as scholar, fellow (1881), and honor- 
ary fellow' (1937), he remained an orna- 
ment until his death. He obtained a first 
class in classical moderations (1878) and 
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in liierae humaniores (1880). In 1889 
Margoliouth was elected Laudian pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the university of 
Oxford, a position which he held until 
lus retirement in 1937. In 1899 lie was 
ordained, and proved to be a preacher 
of curious dignity and eloquence. He 
travelled extensively abroad, especialJj' 
in the Middle East, and in 1914, after 
escaping with difficulty from Switzerland, 
he immediately offered his services to the 
War Office, which sent him with his -wife 
to India, to lecture, as it proved, ivith 
marked success. After 1918 he spent much 
time in Bagdad and the regions near, 
where he built up a reputation for knowing 
Islamic things better than most learned 
Moslems themselves, and also for great 
personal kindness towards Eastern 
scholars. In 1931, as his active teaching 
diminished, he gave up his house in 
Oxford and went to live on Boars Hill. 
Two years later (1933) by the death of his 
■wife, Jessie Pajme, daughter of Robert 
Payne Smith [q.v.], dean of Canterbury, 
whom lie had married in 1896, he lost the 
close companion and fellow student of 
thirty-seven years, but continued his work 
undaunted. They had no children. He 
died in London 22 March 1940. 

At the time of his death Margoh’outh 
had among the Islamic peoples of the 
East, and indeed among oriental scholars 
in Europe, ‘an almost legendary reputa- 
tion’. Even as an un&rgraduatc lus 
contemporaries regarded him with a sort 
of stupefaction. It was intelligible that 
a Winchester scholar should win the Hert- 
ford and Ireland scholarships (1878) in his 
first year and proceed to sweep up the 
Craven (1881) and Derby (1882) scholar- 
ships; but when he went on to take the 
Pusey and EUerton Hebrew scholarship 
(1879), the Houghton Syriac prize (1880), 
the Boden Sanskrit scholarsliip (1881), 
and the Kennicott Hebrew scholarsliip 
(1882), he ceased to be quite human. The 
impression was deepened by his exotic 
and I'ii'id appearance — Queslo bel animal 
fcTOce, as an Italian lady described lum — 
and his deep, bell-like voice. Indeed, 
although not strikingly Jewish in appear- 
ance, he bore about him some marks of 
Eastern origin. His ancestors at one time 
lived in Poland, but had arrived there 
from the farther East. 

As a classical tutor Margoliouth was too 
far removed from his pupils’ standard. 
He might be inspiring, but he was not 
encouraging. His lectures were apt to 
set the few undergraduates who followed 
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them off in pursuit of abstruse problems, Bodleian Library (1893), a' translation of 
reading scholia and ‘poaching in Suidas part of Baidaud’s Koran-Commentary 
for unlicensed Greek’. By 1884 he had {Chreslomathia Baidaxoiana, 1894), and 
published two little books on Greek The Letters of Abu' I-' Ala (1898)— testified 
tragedy, Slitdia Seeniea (1883) and an to his mastery of some of the most difficult 
edition of the .<4gamcmnon (1884). It may and intricate branches of Arabic litera- 
havc been disappointment at the recep- ture. After his marriage he was largely 
tion of these books wliicli led liim to occupied in collaboration with his wife on 
forsake Greek, at least temporarily, and A Compendious Syriac Dictionary founded 
since the chair of Arabic happened to fall on her father’s Thesaurus Syriacus (1890- 
vacant, to become a candidate for that. 1903, supplement to Thesaurus, 1927) but 
It was not that he specially admired found time to issue a series of biblical 
Arabic literature: he was attracted by the studies, mostly of a controversial land, 
surrdval of Arabic as a spoken language One controversy was concerned with the 
and the vast range of problems which it Hebrew fragment of Ecclesiasticus which 
opened up. Unlike most scholars, he was was brought back from the East in 1890 
a brilliant linguist, and althougli some- by A^cs [Smith] Lewis [q.v.J and led to 
what silent in English, he became full of the discovery of further fragments among 
conversation when addressed in Arabic or the Bodleian and British Museum papyri. 
Turkish. Margoliouth insisted that the newly 

After his appointment as Laudian pro- discovered text was not original but 
fessor Margoliouth’s main work was, of merely a translation from the Persian, 
course, Arabic, although he ^vrotc prefaces which in turn had been translated from a 
in \'igorous Latin and published two or corrupt text of the Greek. He also main- 
three parerga in Greek. He had already tained that the original text of Eccle- 
in 1887 puWished Analecta Orientalia ad siasticus was written in rabbinical Hebrew, 
Pocficom/tmiofcicam, in which the Arabic a theory which involved the conclusion 
and SjTiac translations ate edited and that other biblical books, written in 
used for the textual criticism of the Greek classical Hebrew, must be far earlier than 
text. This valuable little book was fol- scholars have placed them. He published 
lowed up twentj'-four years later (1911) at t\i\s time Lines of Defence of the Biblical 
by an edition of The Poetics of Aristotle, lievelation (1990), an edition of Proverbs, 
translated from Greek into English and Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon 
from Arabic into Latin, with a revised in the ‘Temple’ Bible (1902), and The 
text, commentary, glossary', and ono- Synoptic Gospels as Independent M'itncsscs 
masticon. This is a strange work. It seems (1903). Another controversy ranged round 
as if Margoliouth, irritated at the mass of the famous Hebrew papyri discovered at 
conventional criticism which has been Elephantine, which apparently prove the 
.showered upon the Poetics, was deter- existence of a .Icwish community in Upper 
mined at every point to dig deeper, and Egypt as early as the fifth or even sixth 
even to exaggerate his corrections. His century n.c. hlargoliouth suspected that 
later venture in Greek scholarship was less the papyri were modern forgeries, and 
fortunate. Alwaj’s fond of puzzles and although he made few converts to this 
anagrams, he found in the first seven lines view he produced some points difficult to 
of the Iliad and the first ten of the Odyssey answer. 

anagnims containing the name of Homer With the appearance of Mohammed and 
with details of his birth, life, and method, the liise of Islam in the ‘Heroes of the 
Wien a critic showed that by the same Nations’ scries (190.^) Margolioutli for the 
method of anagram the Medea and some first time came before the wider public 
other plays could be made to state that as an interpreter of Islam. This study 
they also were n-ritten by Homer, he was followed by Mohammedanism in the 
retorted by producing not merely ‘signa- ‘Homo University Library’ (1911) and by 
turcs’ by anagram but also dates, in the his Hibbcrt lectures on the Early Develop- 
first three couplets of \-arious tragedies. mentofMohnmmcdanism{dc]ivcTC(lin10J3, 
It is difficult to know how far he was serious published in 1014), ns well as a number of 
in thc.se exercises of ingenuity. articles contributed to various cncyclo- 

But, of course, his reputation rests not paedias. All three books had a sulxstantial 
on thc.se parerga but on his oriental success, and have stood for a generation 
•Studies. In the years following his appoint- as the standard English works on their 
ment to the Laudian chair a scric-s of subjects. Amongst orientalists, however, 
cniditc publications — Arabic Papyri of the they had a somcwliat mixed reception, 
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aud their ironical tone sometimes in- 
furiated his Moslem readers. A similar 
reception met the publication of his 
Schweich lectures on The Relations between 
Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise oj Islam 
(delivered in 1921, published in 1924). 
Even more startling was an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1925 denying the authenticity 
of all that pre-Islamic Arabian poet^ 
which is regarded with such especial 
admiration by many experts in Arabic 
literature. In his last book, the volume on 
Mohammed in Blackie’s ‘lldiat did they 
Teach? ’ series (1939), the views expressed 
in his earlier books are sturdily reasserted, 
but the careful reader may perhaps detect, 
in spite of the familiar irony and astrin- 
gence of style, some slight softening of 
their harder edges. 

It was in editing and translating Arabic 
texts that Margoliouth’s scholarship fo\md 
its most congenial field. His prodigious 
memory, which carried without effort the 
fruits of a vast range of reading in many 
languages, was an unequalled instrument 
for this task. The series of six volumes of 
Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned Men 
(edited in Arabic 1907-1927), comprising 
volumes i and iii and an abstract of 
volume iv of the original (volume i and the 
full text of volume iv are apparently lost), 
was his most celebrated editorial achieve- 
ment. But to some Arabists his loss 
famous texts — ^the turgid and allusive 
Letters of and the discursive 

Table-Talk of at-Taniikhi {Table-Talk of a 
Mesopotamian Judge, 1921) — ^gave a more 
brilliant exhibition of his powers. As a 
translator his scrupulous accuracy and 
ease of diction are seen in his vemions ot 
the Chronicle of SEskawaih (text by H. 1' . 
Amedroz) pubh'shed under the title ot 
The Eclipse of the Abbasid 
(7 vols., 1920-1921), of the Table-T^k 
(1922), and the DewiVs Delusion of Ibn 
al- Jauzi which appeared serially in Islamic 
Culture (vols. ix-xii, 1935-1938). 

Margoliouth took an especial delight 
in subjects which called as much for 
ingenuity as for profound ^owledge. 
Hence the particular appeal which Arabic 
napYTology had for him. He spent years 
in classifying and “tterpreting themes of 
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collection belonging to the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester (prehmm^ ca- 
tion, Select Arabic Papyri of the Rylands 
Collection, 1909; complete catalogue, 

^^In^ England Margoliouth had many 
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public interests and was by no means 
deficient in practical energy and ability. 
He worked zealously on the council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was 
director in 1927 and president from 1934 
to 1937, and which awarded him its gold 
medal in 1928. He was elected a fellow 
of the British Academy in 1915 and 
received the honorary degree of D.Litt. 
from Durham University in 1922. He 
was president of the Eastern Question 
Association in 1910; for many j'ears he 
was chairman of the governing body of the 
Warneford Hospital for mental diseases, 
Headington, Oxford. 

Margoliouth’s irony, so alarming to 
strangers, came, it would seem, from the 
depths of his nature. It was part of a 
profound scepticism, against which in 
religious matters he defended himself by 
the assumption of an extreme and almost 
paradoxical orthodoxy, but which other- 
wise pervaded his general outlook. Never 
was a learned man less apt to wax enthu- 
siastic over the value of learning. He liked 
solving abstruse problems. IMiat really 
stirred him was pity for human suffering. 
IVhen it came to that, all irony and scepti- 
cism fell away ; he was ready to give most 
generously both of time and money. In 
his last years the persecution of the Jewish 
people, it may almost be said, ‘haunted 
liim like a passion’; he worked for them 
as he had worked before for the Assyrians 
and Armenians. 

He was certainly a man of most massive 
learning and great ingenuity. In problems 
of literature his judgement seems often to 
have been unbalanced, a fault which was 
the more conspicuous because he never 
•played for safety’ or took refuge in 
vagueness. He had an immense memory'. 
He was never slipshod, never unprepared. 
No scholar of his generation left so deep 
and permanent a mark on oriental 

studies. . , . 

The best portrait of Margohouth is the 
drawing, made when he was a young man, 
by William Rothenstein in Oxford Charac- 
ters (1896). There is a portrait of him 
by Harriet Halhed in the Griffith^ Insti- 
tute, Oxford, painted about the time of 
his marriage. 

[The Times, 23 March 1940 ; Gilbert 5Iur- 
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nftnn fra^entarv papyri in the Crawford jay, Dmhd Samuel Margohouth, 1S5S 1940 m 
often fragmenta^ papyri lu , , pf’cetdiues of the British Academy, vol. xx^a, 
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Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvi, 
1940 ;persoiial knowledge.] Gilbert Morbav. 


MARLOIVE, THOMAS (1808-1935), 
journalist, born at Portsmouth 18 March 
18G8, was the eldest son of Thomas Hcmy 
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Marlowe, of Auclmacloy, co. Tyrone, by liis 
wife, Kate, daughter of John Conway. He 
was educated at Queen’s College, Galway, 
witli a view to becoming a doctor, and at 
the London Hospital, but he changed his 
mind and entered journalism in Dublin. 
From there he went to Manehester as a 
reporter and in that capacity joined the 
staff of the Star when it was fmmded by 
T. P. O’Connor [q.v.] in 1888. Six years 
later he was engaged by Alfred and Harold 
Harms^vorth [qq.v.] for ser\’ice, still as a 
reporter, with the Evening Neivs. Pro- 
moted to be news editor, he gave such 
solid proof of ability that in 1899 he was 
at the age of thirty-one made managing 
editor of the three-year-old Daily Mail. 

Although little kno^vn to the public, 
Marlowe was soon a prominent figure in 
the newspaper world. The rapid increase 
in the circulation of the Daily Mail during 
the early part of the twentieth century 
was attributed largely to his sound judge- 
ment combined witli a readiness to adopt 
new methods and a quick eye for fresh 
talent. With so active and all-pervading 
a chief proprietor as Alfred Harmsworth 
(Lord Northcliffe), the editor had of 
necessity to take second place, but his 
shrewd caution, tempering the bold enter- 
prise of the other, was of great value, as 
Northcliffe testified, WTiting generously of 
Marlowe’s grasp of world affairs, happy 
knack of avoiding monotony, and ‘the 
mixture of English and Irish in him that 
gives both force and variety’. 

With Harold Harmsworth (Lord 
Rothermerc), who succeeded his brother 
ns controller of the Daily Mail in 1022, 
Marlowe’s relations were not at all times 
so smooth. In Northcliffe he recognized 
a newspaper genius and was willing to 
defer to the intuitions, even to fall in with 
the freaks, of so adventurous a spirit. 
Rothermerc did not call himself a journal- 
ist and many of his vagaries in the field 
of foreign politics seemed to Marlowe so 
ill advised ns to be damaging to the paper. 
In 1920, therefore, he decided to retire and 
went to live in the Isle of IVight. His 
health had suffered from the difficult 
periods through which he had gone. He 
had for some time been very deaf and his 
friends saw with regret that he had grown 
old beyond his years. He died at sea, 
returning from a visit to Soutli Africa, 
;i pccembcr lOS.!. He married in 1880 
Alice Warrender, second daughter of John 
Morrison Diuddson, barrister and jour- 
nalist, .and had four sons, of whom the 
two elder predece.ascd their father, and 


four daughters, of whom two survdved 
him. 

[The Times, C December 1035 ; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

H. Hajiilton Fyfe. 

MARK, JOHN EDWARD (1857-1033), 
geologist, was bom at Poulton le Sands, 
Slorecambe, Lancasliirc, 14 June 1857, the 
third son and youngest of the nine children 
of Jolm Marr, a partner in a silk mill and 
small trader, by his wife, Mary Simpson. 
His father was of Scottish descent, his 
ancestors belonging to the clan Macdonald. 
He was educated at Lancaster Grammar 
School, and in 1875 ■went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, with an exhibition, 
which was later turned into a foundation 
scholarship. In 1878 he was placed in the 
first class of the natural sciences tripos, 
with geologj’ ns his main subject. 

Marr then spent four years at Cam- 
bridge as a miiversity extension lecturer. 
His lectures were on geology with parti- 
cular attention to the relationship betiveen 
geology and scenery, a subject which he 
developed later in his book The Scieniific 
Study of Scenery (1900, 9th cd. 1043), in 
many ways a pioneer work in this branch. 

For a short time Marr acted as deputy 
to A. H. Green [q.v.] at Leeds University 
before returning to Cambridge, and in 
1881 he was elected into a fellowship at 
St. Jolui’s College, which he held until the 
end of his life. In 188G he was appointed 
imi%'crsity lecturer in 'geologj’ under 
Tliomas McKcnny Hughes, and was the 
leader of the team which raised the school 
of geologj’ at Cambridge to prc-eminencc 
amongst the imivcrsitics of Great Britain. 
In 1017, on the death of Hughes, he was 
appointed to the Woodwardian chair of 
geology, from which he resigned in 1030 
for reasons of ill health. 

It was natural that Marr, who had spent 
his earlj’ life in the Lake District and 
North Wales, should be attracted to the 
study of the palaeozoic strata, particu- 
larly when working in Cambridge with the 
tradition of Adam Sedgwick [q.v.] still 
kept strongly to the fore bj’ Hughes. One 
of his earliest pieces of work was bo visit 
the lower palaeozoic rocks of Bohemia, 
then being worked upon by Joachim Bar- 
randc. It was here that Marr, as a j’oung 
student, showed that Barrande’s theory 
of ’colonies’ was untenable, and that the 
explanation of the phenomena was to be 
found in the complex earth movements of 
the district. 

Manj’ other papers on the palaeozoic 
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rocks and their fauna appeared, and Marr 
acquired a worldwide reputation as the 
authority on the rocks of this age. Later 
he devoted much time to the elucidation 
of the glacial and postglacial deposits of 
the Cambridge area, again advancing anew 
interpretation, which in its major points 
has been upheld by later workers. 

It was not, however, as a writer of 
scientific papers and books that Man- 
exerted most effect upon geology and 
geologists. As a teacher his influence was 
marked on a long series of pupUs from 
Cambridge. In the lecture-room, but more 
particularly in his home and in the field, 
his teaching was of the liighest quality; 
here his pupils soon became more his 
friends than mere pupils, and his humorous 
stories made them imconscious of receiving 
instruction. In the field Marr had a 
natirral flair for picking out the most im- 
portant features in a geological succession, 
and although in earty life he lost one eye 
and his sight was poor, tliis facility stayed 
with him to the end. He was insistent 
upon accurate detail of observation, and 
demanded it from his pupils. 

Besides his work at Cambridge, Marr 
spent much energy upon the work of the 
Geological Society of London, acting as a 
member of the cmmcil for thirty-four 
years in aggregate, and as president from 
1904 to 1906. His advice and common- 
sense counsel smoothed over numerous 
awkward controversies. He received the 
Woolaston medal in 1914, the highest 
award of the society. 

In 1891 Man- was elected F.R.S., and in 
1930 received a Royal medal of the 
society. He received the honorary degree 
of Ph.D. from the rmivcrsity of Prague in 
1908. In 1890 he was president of the 
geological section of the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Liverpool and he delivered 
the Tjmdall lectmrc at the Royal Institu 
tion in 1906. 

In 1893 Marr married Amy Birkett 
(died Jime 1933), daughter of John Stubbs, 
of Shap Wells, Westmorland, and had a 
son, who lost his life by enemy action in 
1942. He died at Cambridge 1 October 
1933. , ^ 

A portrait of Marr by Kenneth Green 
(1925) hangs in the Sedgwick Museum, 
Cambridge. 

\The Times, 2 October 1933; Obituary 
Notices of Fellovos of the lioyal Society, No. 3, 
December 1934 (portrait); Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society of London, vol. xc, 
1934 ; Nature, 18 November 1933 ; Proceedings 
of the Geological Association, vol. xlv, 1034 ; 
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Geological Magazine, July 1910; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

W. B. R. King. 

MARSHALL, Sir WILLIAM RAINE 
(1865-1939), lieutenant-general, was born 
at Stranton, near Hartlepool, 29 October 
1865, the younger son of William Marshall, 
of Foggy Furs, Stranton, solicitor, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Raine. Educated at 
Repton and at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, he was commissioned to the 
Sherwood Foresters in January 1885. The 
first eight years of his service were spent 
with the 1st battalion of the regiment, 
mainly in Ireland, where he made a 
reputation as a horseman, ivhich he had 
increased on the polo-ground and the race- 
course when in 1893 he was, on promo- 
tion to captain, transferred to the 2nd 
battalion in India. In 1897 he was chosen 
to fill a vacancy in the 1st battalion of 
The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment in the Malakand campaign and 
was present at the action of Landakai 
(16 August). In October of that year he 
returned to the 2nd Sherwood Foresters 
for the Tirah expedition, in which he led 
his company with the Gordon Highlanders 
in the storming of Dargai and was at the 
capture of the Arhanga and Sampagha 
passes. 

Marshall was with his battalion in 
Malta in 1899, when the Malta command 
was ordered to raise mounted infantry 
companies in the South African war, and 
his fame as a horseman marked him out 
for service with one of these. His company 
formed part of the 7th Mounted Infantry 
battah'on, and he led it in the fighting 
roimd Bethlehem and the Witte Bergen, 
where he was slightly wounded, in the 
summer of 1900. In the following 
November he took a leading part in the 
actions round Bothaville, in which his 
commander, Lieutenant-Colonel P. W. J. 
Le Gallais, was killed. General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who commanded the Mounted 
Infantry division in South Africa, wrote 
of this action in the introduction to 
Marshall’s Memories of Four Fronts (1929) : 
Marshall was awarded the rare distinction 
of a double Brevet. A fine reward, but 
could they have given him less when, by 
his cool yet desperate valour, he, and he 
alone, had saved the whole colunrn from 
destruction? He would no doubt have 
got the Victoria Cross as well : also, after- 
■vvards, another Victoria Cross at the 
Dardanelles; only, being each time the 
senior on the spot, there never was anyone 
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to recommend him.’ The South African 
war brought Marshall the brevets of major 
and of lieutenant-colonel, and when in 
1008 he became a substantive major, 
promotion to brevet-colonel followed 
automatically. In 1911 he was appointed 
assistant commandant of the Mounted 
Infantry School at Longmoor and in the 
February of the next year was given com- 
mand of the 1st battalion of the Sherwood 
Foresters in India. 

In October 1914 Marshall’s battalion 
was ordered home to form part of the 8th 
division, with which he served in the 
winter of 1914-1915 in the water-logged 
trenches in front of Nenve-Chapclle, where 
he was slightly wounded. In January 1915 
he was chosen to command the 87th brigade 
of the famous 29tli division, then forming 
for the Gallipoli campaign. He was in 
command at the landing at ‘X’ beach on 
25 April and, as at Bothaville, Ids coolness 
and quick decisions saved the situation 
when the Turks counter-attacked. He 
was again slightly wounded. Twice in the 
early operations on the peninsula he was 
in temporary command of the 29th divi- 
sion and, his reputation as a leader estab 
lished, he was promoted major-general in 
June 1915, commanding sucoessivelj' the 
42nd, 29th, and S3rd divisions. The 53rd, 
reduced to a skeleton by casualties, was 
sent in the late autumn to Egypt to refit, 
Marshall remaining to help in the evacua- 
tion. 

From Gallipoli Marshall wentto Salonika 
to command the 27th division, with which 
he ser\’cd from .January to September 
1916, a period of stagnation on the Mace- 
donian front. He was then given com- 
mand of the III (Indian) Corps in Meso- 
potamia, where in August Sir P. S. 
Maude [q.v.] had been appointed com- 
mandcr-in-chief of a reorganized army. 
Marshall led this corps in the operations 
which culminated in the defeat of the 
Turks at Kut cl Amara (24 Februarj’ 1917) 
and the capture of Bagdad (11 March). 
When Maude died of cholera in November, 
Jlnrsliall was, to his surprise, appointed 
commnnder-in-chicf of the Mesopotamia 
Expeditionarj' Force. His methods were 
different from those of his predecessor. 
He wrote in Memories of Fotir Fronts: 
‘No one knew what policy had been dic- 
tated to Maudcnorwliat his plans were, but 

one could not well sit with folded hands .so 
long ns there were Turkish forces within 
possible .striking distance, . . . When I 
first took over command I had felt it my 
duty to Ity to live up to the example of 


my distinguished predecessor in the 
matter of work in the office, but, with my 
very able Staff to cope with the details of 
the various problems which presented 
themselves, and confining myself to major 
points on which a decision was required, 
I very soon began to curtail my office 
hours.’ The time saved was spent mainly 
rvith his troops. Marshall’s immediate 
task was to make Bagdad secure against 
a Turco-German coimter-attack, and in 
this he succeeded. He realized that 
Palestine had become strategically the 
more important theatre and readily re- 
leased a division to reinforce Sir Edmund 
(later Viscount) Allenby [q.v.]. Despite 
this he finished the war in Mesopotamia 
triumphantly by enforcing the smrender 
of the Turkish army on the upper Tigris 
(October 1918). 

After being promoted lieutenant-general 
in Januarj' 1919, Marshall was appointed 
commander-in-chief. Southern Command, 
India, in the following August. He arrived 
in November. Peace-time administration 
made no appeal to him, and in 1924, the 
year after his term of command expired, 
he retired from the army and gave himself 
up to a life of country pursuits. He was 
colonel of the Sherwood Foresters from 
1930 to 1935. 

Marshall made no pretenee of being a 
student of war. He was a natural leader 
of men, of imperturbable courage, with a 
quick eye for the essential in a critical 
situation, and the gift of coming to the 
right decision quicldy. 

Marshall was appointed C.B. in 1916, 
K.C.B. in 1917, K.C.S.I. in 1918, and 
G.C.M.G. in 1919, and was awarded many 
foreign orders. He married in 1902 
Emmie, daughter of ,Iohn Hctt, of Ilcad- 
1am Hall, co. Durham, and widow of John 
Stephen-Stephen, of Edinburgh nndElgin. 
He had no children. He died of heart 
failure at Bagnoles dc I’Omc, France, 
29 May 1939, 

There is a portrait of Marshall in the 
Officers’ Mess, Sherwood Foresters, Derby, 
and another is included in J. S. Sargent’s 
picUirc ‘Some General Officers of the 
Great War’, painted in 1922, in the 
National Portmit Gallery, 

[T/ie Times, 1 .Tune 1939; Sir W. 11, Mnr- 
Bhall, Memories oj Foxtr Fronts, 1029 ; personal 
knowledge.] MAtnucr- 

^ILISSON. Sm DAITD ORJOS (1858- 
1037), chemist, was boni in I.4)ndon 
18 .January 1858, the only son of David 
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Masson [q.v.], the historiographer royal) From 1910 Masson became absorbed 
for Scotland, who was then pTofessor of more and more in university administra- 
Lnghsh hterature at University College, tion and in outside public work. In 1911— 
London, by his irife, Emily Rosaline, 1913,aspresidentof theAustralasian Asso- 
mdest daughter of Charles Orme, of eiation for the Advancement of Science, 
Hampstead. In London and then in he took the leading part in organizinc 
Edinburgh Masson’s childhood and youth the visit of the British Association to 
were strongly coloured by the literary Australia in 1914. He actively assisted 
influences of his father’s and mother’s the first expedition under (Sir) Douglas 
circles which included the Tennyson Mawson to the Antarctic in 1911 - 1914 ; 
brothers, the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and again in 1929-1931 he was chairman 
Coventry Patmore, Mazzini, Carlyle, of the committee responsible for the 
Browning, and Huxley. British, Australian, and New Zealand 

In Edinburgh Masson attended the Antarctic research expedition. During the 
Academy and then the University, war of 1914-1918 he served on many 
graduating in both arts and science, special committees dealing with munitions 
After a period at Gottingen, he joined and naval matters and did notable work 
the staff of University College, Bristol, from 1915 onwards in drafting the scheme 
in 1880, engaging in work with (Sir) leading to the estabh'shment of a Common- 
William Ramsay [q.v.] on atomic volumes, wealth Institute of Science and Industiy, 
Returning in 1882 to Edinburgh to a re- which in I92G was reorganized as the 
search fellowship in chemistry, he pub- Council for Scientific and Industrial 
lished several papers on glyceryl trinitrite Research, on which he served until his 
and trinitrate, and on salts of organic death. Retirement from active teaching 
bases such as sulpbines. In 1886 he in 1923 gave him increased opportunity 
married Mary, second daughter of (Sir) for outside interests which included sendee 
John Struthers (1823-1899, q.v.), pro- on several business directorates, 
fessor of anatomy in Aberdeen Univer- The Jfelboume University Chemical 
sity, and migrated to Australia, having Societj% the Society of Chemical Indusfcrj' 
accepted an invitation to the chair of of Victoria, and the Australian Chemical 
chemistry in the university of Melbourne. Institute were all initiated by Jlasson and 
For thirty-seven years he was a pro- so (with Sir T. W. Edgeworth David, q.v.) 
minent figure in the academic life of a was the Australian National Research 
rapidly growing city. Council. He presided over the second 

Despite the handicaps of isolation and Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress held in 
heavy teaching responsibilities, Masson’s Melbourne and Sydney in 1923. 
original scientific work was extensive and Masson was elected F.R.S. in 1003, and 
of a high order. Apart from studies asso- appointed C.B.B. in 1918, and K.B.E. in 
ciated with the periodic classification of 1923: he received the honoraiy degree of 
the elements, his cliief interests lay in the LL.D. from Edinburgh University in 
development of the theory of solution as 1924. A Masson lecturership was estab- 
originally put forward by Svante A. lished in his honour by the National 
Arrhenius, Jacobus Hendricus van ’t Research Council, and a Masson memorial 
Hoff, Wilhelm Ostwald, and their school, scholarship by the Australian Chemical 
and in interpreting the chemical dynamics Institute. 

of such reactions as that of hydrogen Personal charm, broad \usion,origmahty 
peroxide on potassium cyanide, the de- and independence of mind, clarity of ex- 
composition of cyanates, and the decom- position, and perfect integriW made 

position of persulphuric acid and its salts Masson a powerful influence in his adopted 
in aqueous solution. His paper on the university and Dominion. To him and to 
velocity of the migration of ions was a his two colleagues Sir Walter Baldwn 
particularly valuable contribution in its Spencer [q.v.], biologist, and Sir Thomas 
time (Philosophical Transactions of the Lyle, phj'sicist, the science schools of 
Royal Society, vol. cxcii, 1899). A Melbourne University will be for ever 
problem in theoretical interpretation deeply indebted. Masson died in Mel- 
always attracted Mm rather than one in bourne 10 August 193T. He had one son, 

desicn or manipulation of apparatus; and who became vice-chancellor of the uni- 

in fos later years he contributed much vcjsity of Sheffield, and two daughters, 
to the development of ideas on the con- the younger of whom predeceased her 

stitution of atoms, and again to the theory father. v ti nr t 

of dissociation of electroljries in water. A portrait of Masson by W. B . Meinnes 
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hangs in the Wilson hall of the university 
of Melbourne. 

lObiluari/ Notices oj FeUtnvs of the Royal 
Society, No. 7, January 1039 (portrait) ; pri- 
vate information ; personal knowledge.] 

David Hivett. 

MATHEW, THEOBALD (18GC-1039), 
lawyer and wit, was born in London 
5 December 1860, tlic elder son of the 
judge Sir James Charles Mathew [q.v.], 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Edwin 
Biron, viear of Lympne, Kent. He was a 
great-nephew of his namesake. Father 
Theobald Mathew [q.v.], the temperance 
advocate, and a brother-in-law of Jolm 
Dillon [q.v.]. His parents, devout Roman 
Catholics and admirers of Cardinal New- 
man, sent him to the Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, and to the cardinal’s old 
college, Trinit5' College, O.vford, where he 
matriculated in 1885 and graduated with 
a second class in modem history in 1888: 
throughout his life he remained greatly 
attached to his college and cherished the 
friendships which he formed there. 

Mathew was called to the bar by Lin- 
coln’s Inn (his father’s Inn) in 1800: he 
became a bencher of the Inn in 1916, and 
would have been treasurer, had he lived, 
in 1940. He was in chambers wth (Sir) 
Joseph IValton [q.v.], afterwards judge of 
the lligh Court, and he there acquired a 
profound Imowledgc of English law and 
an unswerving respect for its traditions. 
He practised as a junior on the common 
law side until he was over seventy years 
of age, for, like his father, he never took 
silk ; and ho deliberately preferred to keep 
his forensic work -within reasonable 
dimensions. 

Mathew first ciime into public notice in 
1890 as the editor, with (Sir) Malcolm 
Macnaghten, of the Commercial Cases, 
being the reports of proceedings before the 
Commercial Court, -jvhich began its exis- 
tence, under the inspiration of Mathew’s 
father, in 1895 ; the introduction to the 
first volume of this series has always been 
regarded as the most authoritative state- 
ment of the reasons that led to the fomia- 
tion of the Commercial Court. In 1902 he 
published a small volume entitled Practice 
of the Commercial Court. He was recorder 
of M.argate from 1918 to 1927 and of 
Maidstone from 1027 to 1930, 

But Mathew’s fame amongst his con- 
temporaries was not based upon his pro- 
fessional c.arccr. Far beyond legal circles 
he was well Imo^vn ns one of the great wits 
of his generation. He .saw, with Irish 


intuition, the funny side of everything, 
and he had the rare gift of expressing liim- 
self, at the luncheon table, in chambers, 
at the Garrick Club, and elsewhere, in 
swift and in impromptu sayings which 
were treasured and repeated by his in- 
numerable friends, and came, in course of 
time, to be an unuTitten saga of plaisan- 
tcries. This rich endo-wment of humour 
was aided by his personal appearance : he 
■was small and insignificant in stature, and 
wore pince-nez belrind which his smile 
was concealed, and, with this background, 
he had a deep and resonant voice in which 
his witticisms were enounced. They 
alwaj’s seemed to be spontaneous. One 
such remark may here be recalled, as 
tj'pical of the rest. Visiting the library' of 
another Inn, at that time notorious for 
its recruitment of students from equa- 
torial Africa, Mathew had to make his 
way through ranks of these dusky larvj'crs. 
At length he saw the white face of a 
friend, held out his hand in greeting, and 
said: ‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume.’ That 
tale has become legendary, but it shows 
admirably how happily and quickly his 
mind reacted to the situation in which he 
found himself. And his jokes were never 
tainted by any land of malice. That, no 
doubt, is one reason why, ns was said in 
an obituary' notice, * no-one in the Temple 
•was so widely known or so well-beloved 
For fifty years ‘Thco’, as he was univer- 
sally called, could have laid claim to this 
unique position amongst his contem- 
poraries. He was also a superb after- 
dinner speaker. 

Happily Mathew’s reputation ns a wit 
is not solely dependent upon verbal 
tradition, for in 1925 he began to contri- 
bute to the Law Journal a weekly series 
of ‘Forensic Fables’, illustrated by his 
own skilful pen-and-ink sketches of the 
characters. Tliesc were subsequently 
published as a separate volume in 1926, 
and were followed by Further Forensic 
Fables (1928) and by two .scries of Final 
Forensic Fables (1929 and 1932). Never 
before, in the history of Engli.sh law, has 
such brilliant and penetrating light been 
thrown upon the ctirsus mriac as it 
presents itself to the practising la-vsycr of 
the day. And Mathew did not hesitate to 
portray in his gallery, in the thinnc.st 
disguise, some famous personalities of 
the time; easily identifiable arc the ‘old 
hand’ with In's somewhat unprofessional 
mcthocLs; the fashionable leaders who 
.sctfletl the case when neither of them 
could understand the question addressed 
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to them by the erudite judge ; the ‘tearful 
performer’; the sagacious soh'eitor who 
had ‘Law for the Slillion ’ bormd in a cover 
lettered with the name of an old law re- 
port. It is believed that Mathew’s reputa- 
tion for many years to come will be 
sustained by these four slender volumes. 

Mathew also collected in a volume 
entitled For Laiotjers and Others (1937) 
some learned articles which he contributed 
from time to time to periodicals, and he 
was a contributor to this Dictionary. 

Mathew married in 1898 Ruth, daughter 
of the Rev. George Henry Rigby and niece 
of Sir John Rigby [q.v.] ; he had five sons 
and two daughters. He died in London 
20 June 1939. i 

Sir William Orpen [q.v.] made, on the I 
back of a dinner menu, a sketch of Mathew 
which is in the possession of the family; 
it is a good example of Orpen’s skill in 
portraiture. 

(Private information ; personal knpwledge.) 

P. A. Landon. 

MATHIESON, IVILLIAM LAW (1868- 
1938), historian, was born at Wardie, 
Leith, 25 February 1868, the third surviv- 
ing son of George Mathieson, shipowner, 
bj' his ivife, Isabella Melrose. He was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
University ; at the latter he distinguished 
himself in the histoiy classes and won the 
lord rector’s prize in 1893. Possessed of 
modest means which he supplemented by 
tutoring, he settled down to a scholar’s 
uneventful life in Edinburgh. In his earlj'' 
years he contributed to W. E. Henley’s 
National Observer and re-viewed for the 
Athenaeum. By his first historical work. 
Politics and Religion, A Study in Scottish 
History from the Reformation to the Revo- 
lution (2 vols., 1902), he stepped into the 
front rank of contemporary historians. 
Scotland and the Union . . . 1695-1747 
(1905), The Awakening of Scotland . . . 
1747-1797 (1910), and Church and Reform 
in Scotland . . . 1797-1S4Z (191C) com- 
pleted his interpretation of Scottish 
history. Primarily interested in_ move- 
ments, especially in the connexion be- 
tween Church and State, Mathieson is the 
historian of the gro-wth of the moderate 
tradition in Scotland. Based on a thorough 
study of the printed sources, bis interpre- 
tation is distinguished by ‘a philosophic 
charm and impartiality which humanized 
controversies and periods which are still 
too often the prey of partisan bitterness*. 
His generalities are -vi-vdfied by apt illu- 
stration, brilliant historical portraiture, 
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and a certain ‘demurely trenchant wit’. 
The same qualities characterize all his 
work, although his later style tended to be 
too concentrated. He next turned to 
cognate aspects of English history in 
England in Transition, 1789-1832 (1920) 
and the more original English Church 
Reform, 1815-1840 (1923), a sketch of a 
hitherto neglected subject. Finally, his 
studies of the slave trade, a -vdrtually un- 
worked field, won liim a place among the 
historians of the British Empire. He 
published four volumes between 1020 and 
1936, the first being British Slavery and 
its Abolition, 1823-1838, and the last The 
Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849- 
1866. He also wrote the chapter on ‘The 
Emancipation of the Slaves, 1807-1838’ 
for the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, vol. ii (1940). 

A scholar of genial personality, Matliie- 
son died at Wardie 26 January 1938. In 
1910 he married Cliristian Mari' (died 
1941), third daughter of James Shaw, 
J.P., sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1 1874-1875 ; there was no issue of the 
marriage. He received the honoraiy 
degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen Univer- 
sity in 1912. His portrait by D. Gordon 
Shiels is in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[The Scotsman, 2T January 1038 ; The Times, 
3 February 1938 ; Edinhtirgk Academy Regis- 
ter, 1914 : Bruce Dickins, ‘Thumbnail Sketch of 
an Edinburgh Scholar’, Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society’s Transactions, vol. ii (1938- 
1945), 1046 ; personal knowledge.] 

Henry W. JIeikij;. 

MAUD CHARLOTTE MARY WC- 
TORIA (1869-1038), princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen of Norway, 
was bom at Marlborough House 20 
November 1809, the fifth child and third 
and yoimgest daughter of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Her versatile and 
vivacious character took full advantage 
of the education of the time and the many 
distinguished -visitors to Marlborough 
House and Sandringham gave her numer- 
ous friends and a verj' -wide knowledge of 
world affairs, while she fully appreciated 
her mother’s love of music and art. 

Princess Maud’s love of country life, her 
horses, and her dogs was fully gratified 
when in 1896 she married Prince 
CIrristian Frederick Charles George Valde- 
mar Axel, second son of the Crown Prince 
(afterwards King Frederick \HI) of Den- 
mark, and made her home at Appleton 
House, Sandringham, where her only child 
Alexander Edward Cliristian Frederick 
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(Crown Prince Olav) was born in 1D03. 
When Prince Charles (as he was laxown) 
was elected to the throne of Norway in 
1905, taking the name of IQng Haakon 
VII, Queen Maud entered into her duties 
and learnt the ways of her new country', 
which could not be better exemplified tlian 
in her upbringing of her son in the sports 
of the country, yachting and ski-ing, at 
which he excelled at a ver 3 ' earlj' age. 
Very soon the Queen had laid out an 
English garden at Bygdo Kongsgaard, 
which she loved to show to all her friends, 
and whenever it was possible for her, she 
was to be seen riding and, when the snow 
came, running on slds. 

Queen Maud’s great love of cliildrcn and 
animals led her to support any good 
cause, but quietly and almost shyly, ac- 
cording to her nature; many a musician 
and artist will remember her personal 
encouragement. Except during the war 
of 1914—1918 the Queen W'as able to 
visit Appleton every year: her last 
public appearance in tins country was at 
the coronation of her nephew King George 
VI in 1937. She died in London 20 
November 1938, and was buried in Oslo. 

[The Times, 21 November 1038 j personal 
knowledge.] 

MAUDE, AYLMER (1858-1938), trans- 
lator and expounder of the works of Count 
Leo Tolstoy, was born at Ipswich 28 
March 1858, the j’oungcr son of Francis 
Henp' Maude, perpetual curate of Holy 
Trinitj' church, Ipswich, bj- his wife, Lucy 
Thorp, who came of Quaker stock. 
Maude was educated at Clu-ist’s Hospital, 
but in 1874 he was sent to the Lyceum at 
Moscow for two years. After earning his 
living ns a tutor in English from 1877 to 
1880, he married in 1884 Louisa, 
daughter of James Stewart Shanks, a 
British business man in JIoscow, and was 
employed in a large carpet factory there 
as business manager and later as director 
until 1897, when he and his wife returned 
to Englnml and settled first at Purleigh in 
Essex, where there was a Tolstoyan 
colonj', and, on the dispersal of the colony 
in 1901, at Grcjit Baddow. 

Before leaving Russia, however, Maude 
had made the acquaintance and close 
friendship of Tolstoy. lie did not wholiy 
accept Tolstoy’s views, and he frankly 
disapproved of Tolstoj-'s suspicions of tlic 
rnotives of persons who differed from him. 
Nevertheless this fricn<Lship was tlic 
foundation of Maude’s claim to be re- 
membered, for he devoted the rest of his 


life almost entirely to the translation of 
all the works of Tolstoy and to expound- 
ing his ideas in Britain. In all this work he 
was substantially assisted by his udfe, who 
in 1900 translated Tolstoy’s Ecsurrcciion. 
Maude was manager of the migration of 
the persecuted Doukliobors from the 
Caucasus to Canada, to which Tolstoy had 
devoted the proceeds of that novel. 

Of the works of Tolstoj', Anna Karenina, 
War and Peace, and My Confession were 
among those jointly translated by Maude 
and his wfe. So too were in general the 
plays and the shorter stories. Maude him- 
self translated the works on religion, art, 
and sociology, and after rc-v'isiting Tolstoj' 
at Yasnay.a Polj'ana in 1902 he was 
authorized to rvritc the Life of Tolstoy 
which appeared in two volumes {The First 
Fifty Years, 1908; The Later Years, 1910) 
and was completed shortly before Tolstoj'’s 
death. All these works, with Maude’s 
notes and introductions, were included in 
the monumental edition of the works of 
Tolstoy published in twenty-one volumes 
from 1928 to 1037. For his work as an 
interpreter and translator of Tolstoy, he 
was awarded a civil list pension of £100 
in 1932. 

Besides the translations, Maude also 
wrote some independent treatises which 
include Tolstoy and his Problems (1901) 
and A Peeuliar People, the Dorddiobors 
(1905); and he appeared as a vigorous 
defender of Dr. Marie Stopcs (The 
Authorized Life of Marie C. Stojycs, 1924, 
and Marie Slopes: her Work and Play, 
1033). 

In tlic war of 1014—1918 Maude went 
Anth the e.vpcdition of the North Russian 
Relief Forces as a lecturer for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. His 
lectures, particularly on Tolstoy, were of 
the greatest value, not only to British but 
I also to Allied troops in Russia, while his 
1 knowledge of Russian literature made him 
'a most valuable liaison officer rvitli the 
leading Russiims, both miliUiry and civil. 

Maude died at Great Baddow 25 Aupist 
1938, and Avas survived by his Avife, avIio 
died in 1039. There wore four sons of the 
marriage. 

A portrait of Maude bj- Emily Shanks 
is in the possession of his son Mr. Arnold 
IMaude. 

[The Times, 2G August 19.38 ; private in- 
formation.] .lANJtO LAA'niN. 

MANSE, I.EOPOLD .TA.MES (1804- 
1032), journalist and political Avrilcr, Avas 
bom in London 11 NoA'cmljcr 1804, the 
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second child and younger son of Admiral 
• Frederick Augustus Maxse [q.v.], by his 
wife, Ceeilia, daughter of Colonel James 
Steel, who came of a fanuly of Cumber- 
land squires. He was a nephew of Sir 
H. B. F. Maxse [q.v.]. His father, who 
had had little education owing to service 
at sea, was determined that his children 
should have what he had missed. In his 
home every subjeet was questioned and 
diseussed ; there was no church-going, but 
great account was taken of character, and 
much attention paid to sport and exercise. 
The Maxses often went to France and 
were intimate with French people, but one 
friendship was noteworthy, for the ad- 
miral’s eye for real value in human beings 
drew him to Clemenceau, friendship with 
whom, begun in 1872, developed into a 
family intimacy and affected Leo Maxse 
all his life, while it is kno-wn that Clemen- 
ceau in later years relied upon his judge- 
ment. 

Maxse was educated at Harrow and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he made 
a reputation for wit and independence of 
all, even imdergraduates’, conventions, 
but nevertheless became president of the j 
Union. Although he was awarded a second 
class in the historical tripos of 1886, he 
never troubled to take lus degree, and it 
was one of his sayings that he could never 
understand why people liked letters after 
their names or titles before them. After 
Cambridge, Maxse went on a grand tour 
for a year to India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and the United States of 
America, from which he returned a con- 
firmed imperialist. His plans for being 
called to the bar and standing for parlia- 
ment were ended by a serious illness, but 
after three -years of frustration, Admiml 
Maxse in 1893 bought the National Review 
and gave it to his son, who, it was thought, 
could do as much or as little work on the 
review as his health allowed. Tlirough 
interest in the work he recovered to better 
though never perfect health. Outwardly 
indeed his life was imeventful, but under 
him the National Review became an out- 
standing periodical, for not only had he a 
sure knowledge of human natiue, but his 
■wit, the pungency of his style, and his lack 
of vanity attracted journalists, politicians, 
and statesmen alike. In London, where 
he settled soon afterwards, he discovered 
a prodigious power of serious work; he 
began to influence public affairs, and liis 
judgement was not often at fault. As 
early as 1899 he showed his prescience 
when, on being offered tlie editorship of a 


great colonial newspaper, he refused, 
saying: ‘I must stay in England to warn 
people of the German danger.’ He 
attacked alike the scandals of the Dreyfus 
and the Marconi affairs, and in 1925 he 
was almost alone in deploring the return 
to the gold standard. His deep imder- 
standing and admiration for France led 
him to transports of indignation when he 
contemplated the efforts of this country 
towards a rapprochement -^vith the Ger- 
mans. He foresaw war after 1919 as he 
[had foreseen it before 1914, and he be- 
lieved that if the Germans were plainly 
told that this country would fight for ■what 
it cared for and maintain its armaments, 
war could be prevented. He deplored the 
waste of time and energy represented by 
the League of Nations, and lus imperial- 
ism led him to denounce as treachery the 
proposed abdication of British imperial 
responsibilities in favour of Geneva. He 
was a confirmed democrat, believing in 
the excellence of ordinary men’s judge- 
ment, and holding that if the public had 
been told the truth it would have rejected 
all this imsound doctrine. 

Maxse married in 1890 liatharine, the 
gifted eldest daughter of Vernon Lushing- 
ton, K.C., of Cobham. She died in 1922 
TOthout issue. Maxse himself died in 
London 22 January 1932. 

{The Times, 23 January 1932; personal 
knowledge.] V. Milx'er. 

MAXWELL, Sin HERBERT 
EUSTACE, seventh baronet, of Monreith 
(1845-1937), country gentleman, poli- 
tician, and miscellaneous ■writer, was born 
in Edinburgh 8 January 1845, the fourth 
(but only survivor) of the five sons of Sir 
Wilh'am Maxwell, sixth baronet, by his 
%vife, Helenora, third and youngest 
daughter of Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart, 
fifth baronet, of Greenock and BlackliaU. 
His early education at home and at private 
schools aroused liis interest in natural 
histoiy and allied subjects, and it ivas 
developed and extended by 'the tutor who 
prepared liim for Oxford, after what he 
himself described as three years of ‘insen- 
sate indolence’ at Eton. During liis year 
at Christ Church (1864-1865) he failed to 
pass responsions, the first step towards a 
commission in the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Nevertheless, he had acquired much 
miscellaneous information outside the nor- 
mal subjects of school and tmiversity, on 
whidi he was to base the self-education of 
later years. The lack of purpose in his early 
life was mainly due to the religious tenets 
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ofliisparcnts. Belonging as they did to the (the younger died of -wounds reeeived at 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and believing Antwerp in 1014) and he was succeeded 
that the Second Advent was imminent, as eighth baronet by his grandson, Aymer 
neither they nor their children felt the (bom 1911). A portrait by Oswald Birley 
necessity for planning for the future. He is at iMonreith. 

settled at Monreith, helping his father to Maxwell, Evening Memories, 1932 ; 

manage the estate, acquiring a unique Obituary Notices of Fellorcs of the Eoyal Society, 
knowledge of the people and countryside No. C, January 1938 (portrait).] 
of WigtownsWre, of which he was lord- IfcNaY W. MnniXE. 

lieutenant from 1003 to 1035, and estab- 

lisliing liis reputation as a sportsman in MAXWELL LYTE, Sin HENRY 
angling, shooting, and horsemanship. CHnjRCHILL (1848-1940), deputy keeper 
After his father’s death in 1877 IMax- of the public records and historian. [See 
well entered parliament as conservative Lyte.] 
member for Wigtownshire. He was 

an assiduous lord of the Treasury from MELBA, Dame NELLIE (1801—1931), 
1880 to 1892, besides serving on various prinia donna, whose married name was 
commissions. As chairman of the tariff Helen PonrEn Ahmstuong, was born 
reform party in the House of Commons in 19 May 1801 at Doonside, Richmond, a 
1903, he was closely associated with the suburb of Melbourne, Australia, the elder 
policy of Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.]. In daughter and third child of Da\dd Mitchell, 
1900 he did not seek re-election owing to by his wife, Isabella Ann Dorn. Both 
financial circumstances, which were also parents were natives of Forfarshire; the 
thcstvmulusof his literary work. Between mother was of Spanish descent. David 
1887 and 1932, begiiming inth novels, he Mitchell, a man of strong character, had 
rvrote, in addition to several biographies, arrived in Australia with one sovereign in 
books on topography, natural, local, and lus pocket and became a pioneer in a 
national history, archaeology, horticul- number of enterprises, in all of which he 
turc, and sport, as well as making numcr- succeeded, and his children therefore grew 
ous contributions to scientific and other up in good circumstances. Music was one 
periodicals. He had a charming, if too of the interests and accomplishments of 
facile, pen, but such remarkable versatility the household. Nellie Mitchell, encouraged 
precluded deep research. His Memories of to sing from her earliest childliood, sang at 
the Months ran to seven scries (1897- six years of age at a school concert organ- 
1922), of wliich the first tlurec reached ized bj' her aunts in the Richmond town 
revised editions (1931-1932). lioberl the hall, gaining an enthusiastic encore. 
Bruce and the Struggle for Scottish Inde- Later she -was sent to the Presbjdcrian 
pendcncc (1897) and a Life of Wellington Ladies’ College in East Melbourne, wJiere 
(1899) are tj^iical of his iiistorical work, the professor of singing was Hladame 
His editing of the Creevey Papers (2 vols., Cliristian, who, a former colleague of Sir 
1903) provided a valuable supplement to Charles Santlcy [q.v.], had settled in 
the Grcxrillc Memoirs. His Rhind lecturer- Australia and Inter became a nun. 
ships in archaeology at Edinburgh (1893 Madame Christian was a pupil of the 
and 1911), presidency of the Society of famous singing teacher Manual Garcia 
Antiquaries of Scotland (1900-1913), and [q.v.], and from her Nellie Mitchell first 
chairmnnship of the National Library of learnt the principles of vocalLsrn of the 
Scotland (1025-1932), testified to his great school which Madame Mathildc 
serv'ices to learning. Other distinctions Marchesi, also the pupil of Garcia, and at 
included that of privy councillor (1897), one time deputy for him, later unfolded 
I'.R.S. (1898), and K.T. (1933). He also fully to her, and to which, as she alwaj'S 
received ^ honorary degrees from the insisted, she owed the development and 
universities of Glasgow and Durham. preservation of her voice. Before leaving 
A personality of much charm, and the Australia she bad some lessons from an old 
most prominent of scholarly countrj' Italian opera singer. Signor Cccchi, but in 
gentlemen in Scotland, Maxwell died at her autobiography, illc/odiM and ilfcniorics 
jilonrcith 30 October 1937 at the age of (1923), she does not refer to tlicin with 
nmety-two. He married in 18C9 Jlaiy satisfaction. 

^ied 1910), eldest daughter of Henry David Mitchell was averse to his 
luctcher-Campbcll, of Boquhan, Stirling- daughter embarking on the career of a 
shire, and had two sons and three professional singer, but after lier marriage 
daughters. Both his sons predeceased him in December 1882 (dissolved in 1000 ) ton 
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young Irishman, Charles Nesbitt jPrederick 
Armstrong, youngest son of Sir Andrew 
Armstrong, first baronet, of GaUen Priory, 
King’s Coimty, manager of a sugar planta- 
tion in Port Blackay, she lived a desolate 
and lonely life in the heart of the bush in 
a small house with a galvanized iron roof. 
At length her father paid her passage to 
England, and after giving a farewell 
concert Nellie Armstrong in the spring of 

1886 sailed for England with her only 
child, a son. Her reception in London was 
by no means encouraging. She sang to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan [q.v.], who said that 
after a year’s further study he might be 
able to offer her a small part in The 
Mikado. Wilhelm Ganz, however, accom- 
panist and friend of Patti, arranged 
opportmiities for her to sing at Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, and at the Freemasons’ 
HaU in the City, but the audiences were 
small, and the experience, in spite of some 
congratulations, Blrs. Armstrong found 
disheartening. She therefore, having been 
given in Australia a letter of introduction 
to Madame Mathilde Blarchesi, decided to 
go to Paris and present it. The famous 
teacher, testing her voice thoroughlj', 
recognized its possibilities, and also foimd 
a character full of determination to pursue 
the hard path of a serious student of 
singing. So sure was Marchesi of the 
success in store for Nellie Armstrong that 
in the middle of the first interview she 
went out of the room to inform her husband 
that she had ‘found a star’. 

After a year’s lessons, the famous entre- 
preneur Maurice Strakosch, hearing her 
in Madame Marchesi’s studio, offered 
‘Melba’ — as she called herself at her first 
appearance in Paris — a ten years’ con- 
tract, which was duly signed. Immediately 
afterwards came a better offer from the 
management of the Theatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. This Marchesi advised Melba 
to accept, assiuing her that Strakosch, an 
old friend, would not make any difficulty. 
He did, however; but an impasse was 
dramatically solved by his sudden death, 
and Melba’s appearance on 13 October 

1887 as Gilda in Verdi’s Uigolelio was an 
extraordinary triumph, the entire Brussels 
press proclaiming the advent of an artiste 
of the first rank. 

Soon after this, (Sir) Augustus Harris 
[q.v.] engaged the successful debutante 
for his first season of Italian opera at 
Covent Garden, and Melba made her ddbut 
there as Lucia in Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammemwor on 24 Blay 1888. At the con- 
clusion of the opera it was clear that she 
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had captured the public, and she had 
instantly won the suffrages of society, 
making more friends among the wealthy 
patrons of the Royal Italian Opera than 
any prima donna of the period. There 
was some reserve, however, on the part of 
the press from the point of view of com- 
plete operatic artistry', but the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the strikingly fresh 
voice, perfectly even through its compass 
of two and a half octaves (B flat to Fill), 
used with an art that seemed nature in 
perfection, was freely recognized. 

On 8 Blay 1889 Melba made her first 
appearance at the Paris Opera as Ophelie 
in Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet and studied 
the parts of Marguerite in Faust and 
Juliette rvith Gounod himself. Sarah 
Bernliardt also went to infinite pains in 
assisting Melba to realize, in a way suited 
to her indi\nduality, the dramatic possi- 
bUities of the characters which she had to 
assume on the operatic stage, but she 
never became a really good actress. Yet 
the critics, on her first appearance, hailed 
her assuchand did notappreciateher voice. 

Less than a month later Melba returned 
to Covent Garden, largely through the 
influence of Lady de Grey (later Mar- 
chioness of Ripon), who overcame some 
hesitation on the prima donna’s part, and 
she appeared (15 June) in the first per- 
formance ever given in England of 
Goimod’s Romio ct Juliette in French, 
with Jean de Reszke as Romeo and 
Edouard de Reszke as the Friar. A 
marked advance in Melba’s acting and 
singing had taken place: the association 
of Melba with the brothers De Reszke was 
an operatic landmark, and thenceforth . 
she took part regularly in every' Covent 
Garden season. 

Melba’s position was now assured, and 
her public life was passed in singing at 
various capitals of the world, although it 
was not until 1893 that she first w'sited 
the United States, where she sang at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. Her visit to St. 
Petersburg in 1891 was noted for two 
things; the Tsar’s command to lay aside 
the tradition that only Russian should be 
sung at the Imperial Opera House, so that 
Melba and her colleagues could sing 
Rotndo et Juliette in French, and the invita- 
tion given to her to sing in private to 
Anton Rubinstein, who was already in 
failing health. Again when in the follow- 
ing year she sang at the Scala at Milan at 
the beginning of a brilliant tour in Italy, 
Verdi went to hear her, and, inviting her to 
his house, went with her tiuough the 
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Dcsdcmona music in Olello and praised her 
rendering. In 1893, in fulfilment of a 
promise made to the composer, she intro- 
duced the part of Ncdda in Pagliacd to 
the Briti.sh public at Covent Garden. For 
her, Saint-Saens composed the title-role 
of Ililene which she studied ivliile travel- 
ling in the train during a tour of Canada 
and the United States in 1903, and in 
which she sang at Monte Carlo in lOOt. 
The last opera which she added to her list 
of twenty-five was La Bohcme, and she 
sang in it first at Philadelphia in 1898, 
Iiaving studied it uith the composer in 
Italy earlier in the year. So much did the 
part appeal to her, that she exerted her 
persona! influence and got La Bohetnc 
accepted at Covent Garden, and ‘Melba 
nights’ there became for a generation of 
opera lovers her appearance in that role. 

It is not surprising that when she re- 
vdsited her native land in 1902, after an 
absence of sixteen years, ‘Australia’s 
queen of song’ was greeted nith a rare en- 
thusiasm. She never forgot Australia, 
visiting it not infrequently, and after her 
retirement in 1920 she settled there finally 
at Coombe Cottage near Coldstream in 
Victoria. In 1918 she was appointed 
D.B.E. and was thenceforth known as 
Dame Nellie Melba: in 1927 she received 
the G.B.E. Another order which she 
received was that of Science, Art, and 
Music, ■ivhich was pinned on her breast in 
1901 by 'Queen Alexandra after a state 
concert at Buckingham Palace in honour 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

Melba’s kindness of heart was wide and 
her charitable acts many. When in 1900 
Oscar Hammerstcin's enterprise in grand 
opera at the Manhattan Opera House 
seemed {loomed to disaster, and she was 
advised In' friends in New York not to 
fulfil her engagement, she came to the 
rescue, although the circumstances called 
for considerable courage ; but her success 
u'as greater than ever before, and the 
audiences were extraordinary. She raised 
over ilOO.OOO for the Bed Cross during the 
war of 1 91.{— 1918. Towards young .singers 
she constantly showed interest, inculcat- 
ing the method she used, which she licld 
could alone bring out the full bcautv of the 
human voice, and prcser.-c it. .She showed 
her canuiradcric by appearing in 1922- 
1923 in I-ondon with the British Nation.al 
Opera Company, an organization wliich 
was making a pKiiseworlhy effort to 
further the cause of opera in English. 

Melba’s voice w-as not of an instantly 
arresting .strength, but it had that power 


of expansion in a large building which is a 
characteristic of beautiful singing. It was 
this ‘Stradivari’ quality which won the 
admiration of the violinists Joachim and 
Sarasate. The technique was invariably 
impeccable: scale passages were like 
strings of pearls, and Melba’s shake was 
perfect in its distinctness, evenness, and 
limpidit 5 '. Melba was favoured in appear- 
ance by nature and she preserved her 
physical advantages by careful living. 
IVhcn she retired, her intonation was still 
perfect, her teclmiquc unimpaired, and 
her voice still wonderfully fresh and ‘girl- 
hke’. She died at Sydney 28 February 
1931. 

A bust of Melba was made by (Sir) Ber- 
tram Mackennal [q.v.] in September 1899. 
Melba presented it to the National Gallery, 
Melbourne, and it was unveiled by Lord 
Brassey, then governor of Victoria. 

[NeUic Alclba, Melodics and Memories, 
1925 ; Agnes G. Murphy, Melba. A Biography, 
1009 ; Herman Klein, Great Women Singers of 
My Time, 1931 ; Grove’s Dictionary of blusic 
and Musicians, 4th cd., vol. iii, edited by 
H. C. Colics ; Arthur Mason in Musical 
Opinion, 1 April 1031 ; personal knowledge.] 
J. MnwBtmN L'EvinN, 

MELLANBY, JOHN (1878-1030), 
phj'siologist, was born at West Hartlepool 
12 J\mc 1878, the second of the three sons 
of John Mcllanby, manager of a ship- 
biulding y.ard at West Hartlepool, by Ins 
wife, Mary Isabella Lawson, of Edin- 
burgh. From Barnard Castle School he 
won a scholarsliip at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1890; he was placed in the 
first class in both parts of the natural 
sciences tripos (1899 and 1900, physiology). 
In 1002, after a year’s post-graduate work, 
he was put in charge of the new research 
laboratories of Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come & company, manufacturing chem- 
ists, at Brockwell Park, Heme HiU. .ikfter 
three years he went to Manchester m 
order to do the clinical work for the 
medical degree ; he took hi.sM.D. (Cantab.) 
in 1907. 

Mellanby then worked as a G. II. Lewes 
research .student at Cambridge imtil in 
1009 he was appointed lecturer in charge 
of the physiological department at St. 
Tliomns's Hospital medical school, a post 
wliich became a professorship in the 
university of London in 1920; there he 
.sLayed until he was appointed AVoynflclc 
professor of phy.siotog>’ in tlie university 
of Oxford in 19.3G, thereby becoming a 
fellow of Magdalen College. 
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Mellanby’s work is contained in some 
sixty papers, mostly in the Journal of 
Physiology and the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. The most important deal 
with three main subjects, the proteins of 
the blood, coagulation, and the secretion 
of the pancreas. His duties at Broekwell 
Park, connected with the preparation of 
diphtheria antitoxin, provided him with 
ample supplies of horses’ blood and while 
there he laid the foundation of work to 
which he returned again and again 
throughout his life. 

Mellanby’s first paper, on ‘Globulin’ 
(1905), was important in showing, first, 
that in the solution of globulin by electro- 
lytes bivalent ions are four times as 
efficient as univalent: secondly, that the 
conductivity due to the ions is not 
diminished by the presence of the globulin ; 
thirdly, that the long current belief that 
globulin could be separated from albumin 
by fractional precipitation with neutral 
sulphates was mistaken ; much more 
albumin than globulin is throrni down in 
serum by half saturation, for instance, 
■with ammonium sulphate and also at 
lower concentrations: fourthly, that some 
eighty per cent, of the protein in serum fe 
compounded ■with un-ionized salts ; for if 
serum was frozen in a long vertical tube, 
then thawed and removed in a number of 
layers, each layer contained more soh'ds 
than the laj'er next above it, protein and 
salts in the same proportion, the lowest 
maybe ten times as much as the upper- 
most. If the protein was coagulated and 
removed the conductivity at the original 
temperature increased in proportion to 
the amoimt of protein removed. 

In work on coagulation Mellanby de- 
vised a method for isolating prothrombase, 
finally (1930) as a dry white powder that 
could be kept and retain its properties for 
months ; and bj' a related method ob- 
tained refined preparations of thrombase 
(1933). IVith these pmrified products the 
study of coagulation -R’as put on a siner 
basis, as his own ivork showed. 

In work on the pancreas Jlellanby 
sho^wed that the curdling of milk in the 
stomach is due to pepsin, thus explaining 
the secretion of ‘rennet’ bj" fish, and that 
the curdling by pancreatic juice is due to 
trypsin. As this action on milk can be 
demonstrated with far smaller amounts of 
tiypsin than any^ other action on proteins, 
he used it for a delicate method of estimat- 
ing the amount of trypsin, which has 
proved valuable. He also added to exact 
knowledge of the other enzymes secreted 


by the pancreas. And in the matter of 
secretin he corrected many^ errors in the 
original description of its properties, 
formation, and mode of action, and 
especially showed that the secretion which 
it induced consisted of little more than an 
all^aline fluid, the appropriate medium for 
the action of the pancreatic enzymes, and 
contained none of those enzymes them- 
selves. Finally' in 1932 he succeeded in 
obtaining preparations of secretin as a 
fine white powder of which 1/40 of a 
milligram injected into the bloodstream 
of a cat gives unmistakable evidence of 
activity. One of his latest publications 
(1938) dealt with the action of secretin on 
the liver, which resembles that which it 
has on the pancreas. In this work he 
describes interesting observ'ations on the 
formation and circulation of bile salts. 

Mellanby' was elected F.R.S. in 1929. 
He was editor of Physiological Abstracts 
for many years and had been a member of 
the Medical Research Council since 1930. 
He had a happy disposition, but he shrank 
from accepting any responsibility outside 
his own department. He married in 1911 
Alice Mary, daughter of Joseph Watson, 
solicitor, of Barrhead, and had a 
daughter. He died at Oxford 15 July 
1939. 

[The Times, 17 July 1939 ; Obituary Notices 
of Pelloxjcs of the Royal Society, No. 8, January 
1940 (portrait); British Medical Journal, 
1930, vol. ii, p. 250; Lancet, 1939, vol. ii, 
p.’ 226.] J. B. Leathes. 

MERCER, JAMES (1883-1932), 
mathematician, was born at Bootle, 
Liverpool, 15 January' 1883, the son of 
Thomas Mercer, an accountant, by' his 
wife, Sarah Alice Jlercer. He was educated 
at University College, Liverpool, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, ■n-liere he 
obtained a scholarship in 1902. He was 
bracketed senior ■\vrangler with John 
Edcnsor Littlewood in 1905, was a 
Smith’s prizeman in 1908, and was elected 
a fellow of Trinity' in 1909. After a short 
period of service as an assistant lecturer 
in Liverpool University, he was recalled 
to Cambridge as a fellow and mathematical 
lecturer of Christ’s College in 1912, and, 
up to the outbreak of war in 1914, was 
active in both teaching and research. He 
served as a naval instructor during the 
y'ears 1914 to 1918, and was present in 
that capacity' at the battle of Jutland. 

The high hopes raised by' Mercer's early 
mathematical work were never fully 
realized. He resumed his activity on his 
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return to Cambridge, and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1022 ; but Iris health, which had 
always been imcertain, began to fail, and 
led to his resignation of his lecturership in 
1920. He never recovered his powers, and 
died suddenly in London 21 February 
1032. He married in 1011 Annie, fourth 
daughter of William Barnes, of SValton, 
near Liverpool, and left a son. 

Mercer, although he wrote compara- 
tively little, and almost all of it before he 
was tliirty, was a mathematician of high 
originality and great skill, who made 
important advances in more than one 
branch of analysis. He was one of the 
first English mathematicians to occupy 
himself with the then novel theorj' of 
integral equations, to which, and to the 
closely related theory of orthogonal series, 
he contributed a number of striking 
theorems. One theorem in particular, 
concerning ‘kernels’ with positive ‘eigen- 
values’, has become famous, and appears 
under bis name in every treatise on the 
subject. A second ‘Mercer’s theorem’, of 
an entirely different kind, plays an impor- 
tant part in the modern theory’ of divergent i 
series ; and these two theorems alone are ' 
enough to secure for him a permanent; 
place in the history of mathematics. j 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Itoyal ; 
Society, No. 2, December 1033 (portrait); 
Journal of the London Mathematical Society, 
voL viii, 1933; private infornaation ; personal 
knowledge.] G. IL HAimy. 

jMERRIV/VLE, first Bahon (1855- 
1039), judge and politician. [See Duice, 
Henuy Edwajid.] 

JIERZ, CILVB.LES HESTlSRIiLVN 
(187-1— 1940), electrical engineer, was born 
at Gntcshead-upon-Tync 5 October 18T4, 
the eldest child of Jolm Theodore Merz, 
a naturalized British subject of German 
descent, who was an industrial chemist 
and author of A History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century (1800- 
1014). His mother was Alice Mary’, 
daugliter of Edward Richardson, a well- 
known Quaker of Ncwcastle-upon-Tync. 
Charles Merz, his two brothers, and liis 
sister, were brought up in a highly' intel- 
lectual atmosphere at The Quarries, 
Bcnwcll, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which 
became the home of the Merz family. 
Hero were to be met persons who took an 
active part in the affairs of the day, 
political, economic, religious, literary, and 
scientific, and this environment doubtlc.ss 
had an important bearing on Uic develop- 


ment of the character and mental outlook 
of Charles Merz. 

Owingtohis mother’s Quaker connexion, 
Merz was educated at Bootham School, 
York, after which he studied at the Arm- 
strong College (later Iving’s College), New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. In 1893 he went as 
a pupil to the Pandon Dene generating 
station of the Newcastle-upon-'Tyne 
Electric Supply Company which had been 
founded m 1889 by his father and Robert 
Spence Watson [q.v.], who had married 
his mother’s sister. In 1894 he became a 
pupil at the Robey’ engineering works in 
Lincoln. Sometime later he was engaged 
at the Bankside station of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company, super- 
intending contracts for the British Thom- 
son-Houston Company’, manufacturers of 
electrical plant, of wluch company his 
1 father was at that time a director. At the 
age of twenty’-three he was appointed 
manager and engineer to operate the plant 
wliich the British Thomson-Houston 
Company’ had provided for electricity’ 
sup])ly’ in Croydon. So successful was he 
in this that he was given charge of a 
similar and larger contract at Cork which 
also included tramway's. Here it was that 
he came into contact with William 
McLellan, who in 1902 became his partner 
in the well-known firm of Merz and 
JIcLcllan, consultative electrical engineers 
(established first at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and later in London also), until the latter’s 
death in 1934, 

When the Walker and Wallsend Gas 
Company’ was seeking legal sanction for 
the establishment of an electricity’ supply 
for shipyards and other industrial works 
on Tyneside, young Merz was asked to 
assist the company' in its parliamentary 
hill. On the successful conclusion of this 
ajjplication he and McLellan were ap- 
pointed consulting engineers for the scheme 
and took up residence at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Merz was only twenty’-fivc years 
old when in 1899 this work was com- 
pleted. 

Merz and McLellan designed the Nep- 
tune Bank power station at Wallsend 
which was inaugurated by Lord Kch’in 
in 1902, this being the first station in 
Great Britain to generate 3-phasc current 
at what was then the high voltage 
of 5,500. 'This pioneer electric power 
.supply undertaking was shortly after- 
wards transferred to the Ncwc.astlc-upon- 
Tync Electric Supply Company, and under 
Merz’s guidance it and its sister companies 
were combined to constitute the North 
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Eastern Electric Supply Company wliieh 
used to cover the whole of the north-east 
coast. Upon the ohxnous success of this 
undertaking were based the important 
Electricity Company Acts of J002. The 
same year Merz was responsible for a 
second pioneer undertaking in the electri- 
fication of the North-Eastern Railway 
between Newcastle and Tjmemouth. 

Before a parliamentary committee 
Merz was a superb expert rvitness, calm, 
collected, lucid, accurate, and penetrating. 
These characteristics were conspicuously 
in exddence during the protracted pro- 
ceedings of the Administrative County of 
London electric power bill in 1904-1905 
when he was only thirty years of age. 
After passing all committee stages the bill 
failed through lack of parh’amentary time, 
and a great opportiuiity for consohdating 
the chaotic London position was lost. 

In 1907 Merz rnsited Australia in order 
to report on the electrification of the 
lilelbourne sufamban railway system which 
he supervised in 1912. This ^ras the begin- 
ning of a widespread association with 
power supply and railway electrification 
abroad, and he made frequent visits in 
relation thereto to Australia, the Argen- 
tine, South Africa, India, and the United 
States of America. 

In addition to carrying on his varied 
and extensive practice as a consultative 
electrical engineer, Merz served Ins county 
in several other respects. He was chair- 
man of the electric power supply sub- 
committee of the coal conservation 
committee (1916), of the report of which 
a far-reaching outcome is the electric 
‘grid’ system of Great Britain. Towards 
the end of the war of 1914-1918 he organ- 
ized for the first lord. Sir Eric Geddes 
[q.v.], the new Department of Experiment 
and Research at the Admiralty, of which 
he became the first director. 

Although Merz was a race-president of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
(1912-1915), his dislike of public spcakmg 
restrained him from accepting nomination 
for the presidency, but he greatly valued 
the bestowal (1931) of the Faraday medal 
by the institution, as well as the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. (1932) conferred upon him 
as ‘ a pioneer in the new era of three-phase ' 
electrical transmission in this country’ by 
the university of Durham, and the vice- 1 
presidency of the Royal Institution, in 
which he took a deep interest. He 
characteristically declined all pecuniary 
recompense or titular honours in respect 
of liis work for the government. 


Merz married in 1913 Stella Alice 
Pauline, daughter of Edmund de Satur, 
of Dublin, and had a son and a daughter. 
He, his two children, and two sen'ants 
were killed by an enemy bomb at his home 
in Kensington 15 October 1940. The 
house was completely demolished, only 
A&s. Merz escaping, although injured. 

jMerz possessed a mind orderly to an 
extraordinary' degree, as well as the faculty 
of dealing with botli the broad essentials 
of a problem and the details of its execu- 
tion, and his equable temperament was 
invaluable in matters of controversy. 
Taken all in all he has some claim to 
he regarded in his own sphere as the 
principal electrical engineer of his time. 
He was an appreciative employer and a 
warm friend. He combined deep religious 
feeling rrith a strong love of nature, in 
particular of the Lake District, where he 
spent many' happy' holidays. 

There is a portrait of Merz by Arnold 
Mason at the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

[Personal knowledge.] 

R. A. S. Redmayne. 

ROBTHUEN, PAUL SANFORD, third 
B.AnoN Metituen', of Corsham (1845- 
1932), field-marshal, was born at Corsham 
Court, Wiltshire, 1 September 1845, the 
eldest of the three sons of Frederick Henry 
Paul Methuen, second Baron Methuen, by 
his wife, Anna Horatia Caroline, only' child 
of Jolin Sanford, \acar of Nynehead, 
Somerset. He was descended from a 
brother of John Methuen [q.v.], the nego- 
tiator of the ‘ Rlethuen treaty’ with Portu- 
gal. His grandfather Paul Methuen, first 
Baron Methuen (1779-1849), represented 
Wiltsliire in several parliaments. 

Methuen was educated at Eton and, 
after two years’ seiv'ice in the Royal Wilt- 
' shire Yeomanry, joined the Scots Fusilier 
Guards as ensign and lieutenant in 
November 18G4, being promoted lieu- 
tenant and captain in December 1807 ; 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in July 
1876; and regimental major in October 
1882, after serv'ing as adjutant of the 1st 
battalion from August 1868 to November 
1871. He held several stall appoint- 
ments, as brigade major. Home District 
(1871-1876), as military attache in Berlin 
(1878-1881), as assistant adjutant and 
quartermaster-general. Home District 
(1881-1884), and as deputy adjutant- 
general in South jVfrica (1888-1800). He 
saw active service at Amoaful in the 
Ashanti campaign of 1873-1874 on the 
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staff of Sir Garnet (later Viscount) Wolse- 
ley [q.v.], and was commandant at head- 
quarters in Egj-pt for three months in 
1882, being present at the battle of Tel- 
el-Kcbir. He had received his brevet- 
colonelcy in 1881. He served in the 
expedition of Sir Charles IVarren [q.v.) to 
Bechuanaland in 1884— 1885, wlierc he 
commanded Methuen’s Horse, a corps of 
mounted rifles raised for the expedition, 
and obtained liis first experience of South 
Africa and of the Boers. He became a 
substantive colonel in November 1888, 
being promoted major-general in May of 
that year ; he commanded the Home Dis- 
trict horn 1892 to 1897, having succeeded 
his father in the title in 1891. In 1897 he 
.served as press censor at headquarters 
with the Tirah expedition and was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general in April 1898, 
and on the outbreak of the South African 
war he was given command of the 1st 
di\d.sion. 

By the time Methuen reached South' 
Africa, early in November 1899, the 
original plans had had to be abandoned, 
and he found himself committed to reliev- 
ing Kimberley nith fewer than 10,000 
men, including a mere handful of mounted 
troops. For lack of them, although he 
successfully dislodged the Boers from 
strong positions at Belmont (28 Novem- 
ber) and Graspan (25 November) these 
successes could not be exploited by an 
effective pursuit. Attacking again on 28 
November he found their skilfully chosen 
position at the Modder river difficult to 
capture, but his left eventually secured a 
passage over the river and in the night the 
Boers acknowledged defeat by retiring. 
He wa.s slightly wounded in the engage- 
ment. It has been suggested (German 
Official IHstory, vol. v, p. 851) that by 
prc.ssing on at once before the ‘much 
.shaken’ Boers could recover from three 
successive rcvcrse.s much might have been 
gained. However, the troops needed rest, 
remounts, and reinforcements; dilficultics 
over communications and supplies were 
serious and Kimberley was in no urgent 
need of immediate relief. But the suspen- 
sion of the advance allowed the Boers 
to draw reinforcements from Kimberley 
and Natal and to make their nc.xt posi- 
tion, at Magcr.sfonlcin, really formidable. 
Methuen’s attack (11 December) mis- 
rarried, although for a time the issue hung 
in the balance; indeed, the German critic 
sugi^ts that succcs.s might have been 
achieved by grc.atcr vigour in pressing 
flic attack, especially on the part of the 


subordinate commanders. This repulse, 
together with the defeats of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Gatacre at Stormberg 
(10 December) and of General Sir Bedvers 
Duller [qq.v.] at Colen.so (15 December), 
w-as a terrible shock to British compla- 
cency, and brought home to everyone tlje 
seriousness of the problem to be faced and 
the need for more substantial efforts. 
Methuen became the target for much 
foolish, ill-informed, and unjust criticism, 
mainly from civilians with little qualifica- 
tion for forming an opinion of any value ; 
but Buffer manfully resisted the propo.snl 
to make Methuen a scapegoat by super- 
seding him and Lord Roberts not only 
I retained him in his command hut em- 
phatically declared that the task set 
Methuen had been impossible with that 
force. Moreover, no army had as yet faced 
magazine rifles and smokeless powder and 
the training of the fir.st troops to endure 
that ordeal was likely to leave room for 
improvement. 

During the operations which ended in 
initial failure at Paardeberg (18 February 
1900), Methuen at the Modder river helped 
to detain General Piet Cronje in his posi- 
tion. Subsequently he conducted opera- 
tions in the Ivimbcrlcy-Boshof area during 
the advance on Pretoria ■with considerable 
success and continued actively engaged, 
mainly in the IVcstcrn Transvaal, until 
the end of the war. Most ofllccrs of his 
seniority liad gone home, but he remained, 
chasing the clusk’c C. R. dc Wet [q.v.j 
with untiring energy and persistence. He 
never .spared himself; if he was assiduous 
for his troops, his unremitting efforts made 
no small contribution to the ultimate suc- 
cess. If he achieved no spectacular victory, 
he hnd ma'ny minor successes, notably 
against General Jacobus Hendrik dc la 
Rcy nc.ar Klcrksdorp on 10 February 
1901 ; he gave Ins opponents no rest, made 
many captures, thwarted them again and 
again, and gained their respect as well as 
the trust and affection of his own men. 
It was a cruel fate which led to his being 
beaten, badly ■wounded, and captured 
towards the end of the ivar, at Twccbosch 
(7 JIarch 1902), through the misconduct of 
tlic undisciplined and half-trained irregu- 
lars who constituted the majority of his 
column. 

Appointed colonel of the Scots Guards 
in May 1904, an appointment which gave 
both him and the regiment great pleasure, 
Methuen was promoted general the same 
month and in June received command 
of the IV Army Corjis. This was trims- 
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formed into the Eastern Command in 1905 
and gave him the opportunity of putting 
into practice the lessons which he had 
learned in South Afirica, particularty with 
regard to accurate rifle-fire. As a trainer 
and administrator he made a substantial 
contribution to the high standard of train- 
ing attained by the British Expeditionary 
Force in 1914. 

In April 1908 Methuen was appointed 
general officer eommanding-in-chief in 
South Africa, a post which he held until 
1912. He was most popular, particularly 
with his former opponents, and did much 
by improving relations between Boers and 
British to give the Union of South Africa 
a good start. He was governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of Natal in 1910. He was 
promoted field-marshal in Jvme 1911. 

iMethuen’s service did not end here: 
although in his seventieth year he was 
appointed governor and commander-in’ 
chief of Malta in Februarj’ 1915 and re- 
tained the post until May 1919. Here, as 
always, he was indefatigable and never 
spared himself, and it was thanks largely 
to his foresight that Malta foimd itself well 
equipped with hospitals and staff for the 
Dardanelles expedition. He received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of Malta, and after returning home 
he was appointed constable of the Tower 
at the end of 1919. But he lived chiefly at 
Corsham Court, doing much to help 
the British Legion, the Church Lads’ Bri- 
gade, the Boy Scouts, the V.A.D. organiza- 
tion, and many local movements and 
causes, here, as in the arm 3 ’’, winning the 
affection and respect of all whom he met. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1882, C.&I.G. in 
1886, K.C.V.O. in 189T, K.C.B. in 1900, 
G.C.B. in 1902, G.C.V.O. in 1910, and 
G.C.M.G. in 1919. 

Methuen was twice married: first, in 
1878 to Evelyn (died 1879), eldest daughter 
(by his second marriage) of Sir Frederidc 
Hutchinson Hervej'-Bathurst, third baro- 
net, of Clarendon Park, Wiltshire, and had 
no children ; secondly, in 1884 to his cousin 
Mary Ethel (died 1941), second daughter 
of William Ayshford Sanford, of Nj-nehead 
Court, formerly in the Colom’al Service, 
and had three sons and two daughters, the 
elder of whom predeceased her father. He 
died at Corsham Court 30 October 1932, 
and was succeeded as fourth baron by Ids 
eldest son, Paul Aj'shford (born 1886). 

Methuen’s influence over the army was 
wddespread, extending even bejnnd the 
Brigade of Guards, for whom he worked 
in everv wav, much as did Sir flohn Moore 
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for the Light Brigade. Chivalrous, kindly, 
generous, -with the highest standards of 
duty and expecting others to be imbued 
with the same ideals, he got the best out 
of those with whom he dealt and who 
could not fail to profit by so fine an 
example. His great personal coinage, 
which led him into the fighting line even 
when in Idgh command, was never more 
conspicuous than at Tweebosch, and Ids 
unselfishness and his devotion to his call- 
ing were equally conspicuous along with 
dignified endurance of unreasonable 
criticism and an assiduous discharge of a 
great variety of public serinces. 

A portrait of Methuen by John Shirlej'^ 
Shirlej'-Fox (1905) hangs in Corsham 
Court. 

[The Times, 31 October 1932; Sir J. F. 
Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Official) History 
of the War in South Africa 1S99-1902, 1900- 
1910 ; German Official History of the War in 
South Africa, 1904 (translated) ; private in- 
formation.] C. T. Atkinson. 

MEYRICK, EDWARD (1854-1938), 
entomologist, was born at Ramsbuiy', 
Wiltshire, 24 November 1854, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Edward Meyrick, formerly 
fellow of Magdalen College, O.xford, by his 
wife, Marj% yoimgest daughter of Alfred 
Batson. His ancestors came from Wales 
and he was collaterallj* related to Row- 
land, Sir Geliy, Sir John (died 1659), and 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick [qq.v.]. He was 
educated at Marlborough and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
first class in the classical tripos of 1877. 
For ten years he taught in schools in 
Australia and New Zealand and from 1887 
to 1914 was a classical master at his old 
school. From 1889 to 1914 he was presi- 
dent of the Marlborough College Natural 
Historj' Society, and many of those whom 
he infected with his enthusiasm and love 
of accuracy remained keen naturalists 
while some achieved great distinction. 

In the lepidoptera and particularly in 
the microlepidoptera of distant countries 
Mejuick found an almost imworked field. 
In hundreds of articles in many scientific 
periodicals, particularlj' in those of New 
Zealand, Australia, India, and South 
Africa, and also in a privately published 
periodical. Exotic Lepidoptera, begun in 
1912, he described probablv' some twenty 
thousand species new to science. But he 
did not confine himself to description. He 
brought his exceptional knowledge of dis- 
tribution to bear on problems of geological 
historj' and he undertook a comprehensive 
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reclassincation of tlie whole order lepi- 
doptera on the basis of characters which 
he considered showed more adequately the 
natural relationships. These ideas he used 
in A Handbook oj British Lcpidoplera 
(1895) of which a revised edition appeared 
in 1028. 

Pioneer work on so large a scale was 
naturally not immediately accepted in its 
entirety and not all has stood the test of 
later work, but iMcyrick was the first to 
place the classification of insects on a 
scientific basis : he was one of the greatest 
lepidopterists there has ever been, and 
beyond doubt the foremost microlcpido- 
pterist of his time. He was a rapid worker 
and to the end he kept his astonishing 
actmty, his eyesight, and his dexterity of 
hand. A fine scholar, he never allowed his 
knowledge and love of the classics to fade 
and the results may be seen in the clarity 
of his descriptions and the accuracy of his 
scientific nomenclature. To his many 
correspondents he was prompt, courteous, 
and generous, and he bequeathed to the 
British Muscimi (Natural Historj’) his 
remarkable collection of some hundred 
thousand specimens, with his own water- 
colour illustrations. 

Mcyrick was elected F.R.S. in 1904. In 
1927 he was awarded the Captain Scott 
memorial medal of the South African Bio- 
logical Society for liis contributions to 
South African cntomologj% In 1892 he 
married Antonia, daughter of Heinrich 
Eckhard, a lam’cr in the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate, and had three sons, the eldest of 
whom was killed in the war of 1914-1918, 
and two daughters. He died at Marl- 
borough 31 Slarch 1938. 

[Obilmri/ Noliccs of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 7, .Tanuarj' 1939 (bibliograpliv and 
portrait) ; The Fntomologisl's Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol. xxiv (3rd series), 1938 ; The Ento- 
mologist, vol. Ixxi, 1938 (portrait); Annual 
Reports of the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society, No. 87, 1939; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

Guy Pr.msoN. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE (1800-1931), 
Scottish divine and biblical scholar, was 
born at Kilconquhar, Fife, 2 April 18G0, 
the eldest son of the parish minister, 
IVilliam Milligan [q.v.], who later in the 
same year became professor of biblical 
criticism in the university of Aberdeen. 
Ilis mother was .(Vnne Mary, daughter of 
the physician and essayist David Macbeth 
Moir [q.v.], known ns ‘Delta’. ITc was 
elder brother of SirlVilliam Jlilligan [q.v.]. 


After attending the Gymnasium at Aber- 
deen he graduated at Aberdeen University 
in arts (1879) and divinity (1883), study- 
ing also at the universities of Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, and Bonn. He superintended 
the early development of St. Mattlicw’s 
church, Edinburgh (1883-1894), becoming 
in 1887 its first ordained minister. In the 
country charge of Caputh, Perthshire 
(1894-1910), he added to the faithful per- 
Wmance of his parochial duties an assi- 
duous devotion to biblical scholarship; 
and stirred by a lecture of Marcus Dods 
[q.v.] he took up zealously the study of 
the accumulating stores of non-liternry 
Greek papyri, lecturing on the subject at 
Oxford (1890), Cambridge (1004), and in 
the United States of America (1909). As 
regius professor of biblical criticism in 
Glasgow University (1910-1932) and clerk 
to the senate (1911-1930), he won the 
confidence, honour, and affection of all 
with whom he had to do. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Aberdeen (1904), Durham (1919), Glasgow 
(1932), and Edinburgh (1933). He died in 
Glasgow 25 November 1034. 

It was a notable pioneering aohiovement 
for Milligan to issue, wliilc still at Caputh, 
a standard commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Thcssalonians (1008), in 
winch inter alia he applied the new papyro- 
logical evidence to a re-examination of the 
Pauline grammar and vocabulary. He 
began his magnum opus. The Vocabulary 
\of the Grech Testament (1014—1020), in col- 
laboration with J. H. Moulton [q.v.], and 
after the issue of part ii in 1915 completed 
it single-handed; its comprehensiveness 
and accuracy provided a foundation for 
successors to build upon, while in read- 
ableness and human interest it remains 
unsurpassed. 

I Milligan served the Church of Scot- 
land with spontaneous and conscientious 
loyalty, more particularly in the field of 
religious education; and, like his father 
and his father-in-law. Dr. .John Rankinc, 
he became moderator of the General As- 
sembly (1923). llis simplicity and sym- 
pathy, wliich made him in private life so 
courteous and approachable, found early 
expression in his pastoral ministry and in 
collections of children’s addresses, and 
later led him to make the results of 
.scholarship more generally available in 
Imany courses of lectures and published 
volumes.- By nature placid, receptive, 
fair-minded, he wrote and taught with 
I admirable balance and lucidity. 

1 Milligan was twice married : first, in 1891 
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to Janet Simpson (died 1898), daughter of 
John RanJdne, D.D., minister of Som, 


Lord Kincaimey [q.v.], senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice. One son vras born of each 
marriage. 

{Glasgow Herald, 26 November 1934; per- 
sonal knowledge.] G. S. Dukcan, 


hULLS, BERTRAJI WAGSTAFF 
(1873-1938), circus proprietor, was born 
in London 11 August 1873, the son of 
Halford Lewis Slills, by his wife, iMary 
Fenn Wagstaff. His father, who was the 
proprietor of a coaeli-building works in 
Paddington, oivned two small farms in the 
coimtry, one at Harefield, near RieJunans- 
worth, and the other at Chalfont St. Giles, 
where he sent his horses to rest. It was 
at one or other of these farms that Ber- 
tram spent much of iiis childhood, and it 
was on these horses that he was taught to 
ride. He left school before he was fifteen, 
and began work in his father’s business, 
traveUing from show to show, and exhibit- 
ing carriages all over Europe. During the 
war of 1914-1918 he served in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 

It was after the war, when there was 
little coach-building work to be done, that 
Mills entered the circus business. A care- 
less remark after seeing a circus at Olym- 
pia', that he was sure he could put on a 
better show, was taken up by a friend who 
was a director of Olympia, and who ctal- 
lenged him to make his words good, ihe 
result was that for eighteen years (1920- 
1937) at Christmas he put on a circus at 
Olympia which came to be recognized as 
a popular entertainment. It was h^t up 
on a large scale, and in 1929 he extended 

his activities by starting the Bertram I^hlk 

tenting circus, with which he toured the 
provinces from April to October. 

Statistics of the organization are in- 
teresting. The tour reqmred four special 
trains and about 75 lorries and tractors to 
transport the animals and circus equip- 
ment: To show the work necessary to 
secure first-class performers, if 
mentioned that in 1937 Jhhs and his son 
travelled something like 50,000 miles to 
collect new turns from all p^ of the 
world. At Olympia 

ejmenses ranged between -1 0,900 wd 
£20,000 for the five weeks’ 
attendance at which averaged <0^00 ^ 
week. Some 4,000 people m all 
ployed, and there was a permanent sala^ 
list of about 1,800 men and women m all 
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sorts of callings. The road show cost 
£40,000 to launch and the running ex- 
penses came to £2,500 a week. Among the 
friends of MiUs who took a great interest 
in the concern was the fifth Earl of Lons- 
dale, "who accepted the presidency of the 
circus company in 1921 . 

At the Richmond horse show, where lor 
many years he was a successful exhibitor. 
Mills was a familiar figure. He always 
entered for the coaching Marathon from 
Hyde Park to the show ground with his 
‘Old Times’ London to Brighton stage 
coach. He was the president of the Show- 
men’s Guild from 1934 until his death. In 
addition to liis labours as a showman and 
entertainer, he had considerable experi- 
ence of local government work, for he was 
a member of the London Count}' Council 
for ten years (1928-1938), A few months 
before he died he had been adopted as 
unionist candidate for the Isle of Ely. 

In 1901 Mills married Ethel, daughter 
of 'William Notley, of Tbomdon, Suffolk. 
He had two sons, CjtU Bertram and Ber- 
nard Notley. His last wish was that the 
circus should be carried on by Ms sons, 
and tins ivish they faithfully carried out. 
He died at Chalfont St, Giles 16 April 
1938. A man of much ability and force of 
character, his popularity and powers of 
organization were remarkable. It can have 
been the lot of few to give so much 
pleasure to young and old alike. 

[The Times, 18 April 1938.] 

AXJPaED COCHIIAXE. 


MILLS, Sm -VMLLIAIM (185G-1932), 
engineer, was born at Sunderland 24 April 
185G, the son of David Mills, shipbuilder, 
of Sunderland, by his wife, Sarah Ann 
Kirkaldy. The earlier part of his worldng 
life was occupied with marine engineering. 
On leaving school at the age of fourtera 
he began a seven years’ appren'ticeship 
with Messrs. George Clark, marine en- 
gineers, of Sunderland, and then spent a 
number of years at sea, obtaining a first 
class certificate as a marine engineer (1884) 
and gaining experience in the repair of 
submarine telegraph cables. For a short 
time he was a draughtsman with the 
Central Marine Engine AVorks at West 
Hartlepool and assistant outdoor manager 
with Messrs. J, Dickinson, of Sunderland. 
He was the inventor of a hoat-disengaging 
gear wliich came into use in both naval 
and merchant ships. 

Turning from marine engmeermg to 
metal-manufacturing Mills began business 
on Ms own account as a general engineer 
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in Sunderland in 1885 and established 
the first aluminium foundry in the United 
Kingdom. There, and also at works which 
he set up in Birmingham soon aftcnvards 
(both later became limited companies 
under the style of William Mills Limited), 
he turned out castings for the motor-car 
and aircraft industries, taking out several 
patents for improvements in foiuidry teeh- 
nique. Early in 1915 he introduced and 
opened works in Birmingham (jMills Mimi- 
tions Limited) for making the hand 
grenade for which his name is chiefly 
imown and whieh was used in enormous 
quantities by the British and their allies 
during the war of 1914—1918. Its principle 
was derived from the Roland bomb, a 
Belgian invention, but by working out 
methods of preventing both premature 
c^losion and failure to explode he con- 
tributed greatly to the practical efficiency 
of the weapon. He also prepared an in- 
structional film demonstrating its use and 
delivered lectures on the subject. His ser- 
vices were rewarded bj' a Icnighthood in 
1922 and he received £27,750 from the 
government, but he failed in his conten- 
tion that he was not liable to pay income- 
tax on that sum and was wont to declare 
that he had lost money by the grenade. 
I-Ic ivas chairman of the James IVattj 
Memorial Trust, He was a collector ofj 
pictures, china, and antiques. In 1891 he 
married Eliza (died 1930), daugliter of 
IVilliam Vincent Hodgson, cotton spinner, 
of Manchester, and widow of Jolm R. 
Gandy, of Warrington ,- tiiere u'cre no 
children of the marriage. He died at 
Wcston-supcr-JIarc 7 January 1932. 

(7’fie Times, 8 Januarj- 1932 ; Engineer and 
Engineering, 15 January 1932.] 

H. M. Ross. 

MILNE, Sm (ARCHIBAI.D) BERIH2- 
LEY, .second baronet (1855-1938), ad- 
miral, theyoimgcrbut only sundvingsonof 
Admiral of the nccl Sir Alexander Milne, 
first baronet [q.v.], by his wife, Euphemia, 
^•oungast daughter of Archibald Cochran, 
of Ashkirk, Roxburgh, uus bom at his 
father’s oflicial residence at the Admiralty 
2 June 3855. He was grandson of Admiral 
Sir David .Milne [q.v.]. At the time of his 
birth hi.s father was junior naval lord and 
his godfather (Admiral Sir) .M. P. P. 
Berkeley (afterwards Lord Fitzhardingc, 
q.v.) was senior naval lord. After a .short 
period nt^ M cllington College he entered 
the training ship Jin'fannia as a naval 
c.adel in 1809, passing out ns midshipman 
in 3870. In that rank he .served under Sir 


E. G. Fanshawe [q.v.] in the flagship 
Itoj/al Alfred, North America and West 
Indies station, and under Captain (after- 
wards Sir) George Tryon [q.v.] in the 
Raleigh. Promoted sub-lieutenant in 1875, 
he was advanced to lieutenant in 1870, 
ivith three first-class certificates. He then 
joined Commodore Sullivan, South Africa 
station, in the corvettes first Toiimtaline 
and then Active. He remained on that 
station for three years, being transferred 
to the Boadicca when Captain (aftenvards 
Sir) F. W. Richards [q.v.] succeeded Sulli- 
van as commodore, but for most of the 
time he was lent for scradee on shore 
diwing the Transkei Kaffir rebellion of 
1877-1878 and later throughout the Zulu 
war of 1879. He was appointed naval 
aide-de-camp to Lord Chelmsford, was 
wounded at the battle of Ulundi (3 July), 
and was several times mentioned in dis- 
patches. After returning to England later 
in the year he joined the Minotaur, flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral A. W. C. Hood (after- 
wards Lord Hood of Avalon, q.v.) in the 
Channel squadron. In June 1882 he was 
appointed to the Orion in the Mediter- 
ranean and a month later, on Admiral 
(Sir) Anthony Hoskins [q.v.] leaving the 
Board of Admiralty in order to bring rein- 
forcements during the Egyptian war, he 
became his flag-lieutenant in the Penelope 
and was present at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir (13 September). Thus, since first 
going to sea he had liad unusual oppor- 
tunities of service under the most distin- 
guished officers of the day, of whom three 
later filled his father’s place as senior 
naval lord. 

On his appointment to the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert in October 1882, Milne 
now began a different career as a sea 
courtier. He rapidly won the affection 
and regard of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and spent eight of the next 
eighteen years in royal yachts, finishing 
ns commodore and later (1903-1905) rcar- 
! admiral in charge of H.M. j-achts. 

' Jlilnc was promoted commandcrin 1884, 
and captain in 1891, and in the intervals 
between turns of yacht duty he was com- 
mander in r’ ■ ’ ; .. ?;■ i f -- -J -v- 

il/fnofanr.."'! \ 

and captain of the Trafalgar (flagship, 
1893-1890), Venu/! (1897-1000) in the 
Mediterranean, and Jupiter (1900-1904) 
in the Channel .squadron. 

In his .sea-going commands Milne had 
shown himself to be a competent and 
popular officer, so that after reaching flag- 
rank in April 1901, and lca\’ing the com- 
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mand of H.M. yachts sixteen months later, 
he was selected to be second-in-command 
of the Atlantic Fleet (flag in the Vic- 
torious) under Admiral Sir William May 
[q.v.] (1905-1906) and of the Channel 
Fleet (flag in the Hibernia) under Lord 
Charles Beresford [q.v.] (1908-1909). He 
was then (having been promoted vice- 
admiral in May 1908) transferred to the 
command of the second division of the 
Home Fleet (flag in the King Edward Vll) 
under May for another year. 

Promoted admiral in September 1911, 
in November 1912 Milne hoisted his flag 
in the Good Hope, soon to be replaced by 
the great battle-cruiser Inflexible, as com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. By j 
July 1914, when war seemed imminent, 
his force had been much strengthened 
and included three battle-cruisers, four ar- 
momed cruisers, four light cruisers, and 
fourteen destroyers. 

The naval situation in the Mediter- 
ranean was very obscure in those critical 
days. It was unknown whether Italy 
would Join her allies of the Triple AUiance, 
or even whether Austria would come in at 
once. The fast new German battle-cruiser 
Goeben was at large, and it was presumed 
would try to get out into the Atlantic. 
Milne had been informed that his first task 
should be to assist the French in trans- 
porting their African army and to try to 
bring to action any fast German ship, 
particularly the Goeben, which might 
attempt to interfere. At the same time he 
had to keep a watch on the Adriatic until 
the decision of Italy and Austria was 
known. But he knew notlung of the actual 
intentions of the French authorities and 
all his attempts to communicate wth 
them failed. In this dilemma he obtained 
Admiralty authority to concentrate his 
force at Malta. In the end the i^ench 
African army was transported ivithout 
incident imder escort of the whole French 
Mediterranean fleet, but the Goeben and 
her escort, the cruiser Breslau, after coal- 
ing at Messina (a neutral port) turned east 
instead of west and slipped through to the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople, evading 
by her superior speed the cruiser squadron 
under Admiral (Sir) Ernest Troubridge 
[q.v.], but closely pursued as long as pos- 
sible by the light cruiser Gloucester. 

There was a tendency in the press and 
elsewhere to criticize Milne for his action 
or inaction in this confused and difficult 
situation. But he had faithfully carried 
out his instructions ; he had no reason then 
to anticipate any understanding bet^veen 


Germany and Turkey, he had no communi- 
cation from the French naval authorities 
about the transport of the African army ; 
he knew that the Goeben was faster than any 
of his ships and much more powerful than 
all but his battle-cruisers, two of which had 
been ordered by the Admiralty to Gib- 
raltar to prevent the Goeben escaping west- 
wards, and he was uncertain until too late 
whether Italy would be neutral and Austria 
an enemy. On 30 August 1914 the Ad- 
miralty issued a statement that ‘his con- 
duct and dispositions in regard to the 
German vessels Goeben and Breslau had 
been the subject of the careful examina- 
tion of the Board mth the result that 
Their Lordships have approved the 
measures taken by him iii all respects’. 

As by diplomatic agreement the supreme 
command in the Mediterranean was to be 
assumed by the French, and Milne was 
senior to the Ffench admiral, he returned 
' home in his flagship on 18 August. He had 
been offered and had accepted the com- 
mand of the Nore, but this post was subse- 
quently filled by Sir George Callaghan 
[q.v.] who had been relieved in command 
of the Grand Fleet by Sir John (afterwards 
Earl) JeUicoe [q.v.]; and, no further 
opportunitj' of employment occurring, 
Milne was placed on the retired list at the 
end of the war. 

In 1921 Milne published a small book 
The Flight of the Goeben and the Breslau 
in which he challenged the accuracy of Sir 
Julian Corbett’s account of the affair in 
the (official) History of the Great TFar. 
Naval Operations and the implied censme 
of his conduct. Milne’s book sets forth 
clearly and convincingly his own account 
of liis proceedings and justifies the official 
approbation which had been repeated in 
the Admiralty’s announcement of his re- 
tirement in 1910. 

Milne was an able officer, well liked in 
the service and popular in London society 
where his long association ■with King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra made 
Irim a well-kno'wn figure. He was a keen 
fisherman and deer-stalker and a good 
shot, and devoted much of his half-pay 
time to horticulture at his ancestral resi- 
dence of Inveresk Gate, Musselburgh. He 
bequeathed a collection of rare shrubs and 
orchids to the Edinburgh Botanical 
Gardens. 

Milne’s association ■»vith the court 
brought him a munber of foreign distinc- 
tions, French, German, Greek, Spanish, 
and Norwegian, as well as the C.V.O. 
(1903), K.C.V.O. (1904), K.C.B. (1909), 
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and G.C.V.O. (1912), and he held appoint- 
ments as groom-in-vraiting to King 
Edward VII and extra equerry to his 
three successors. He died, unmarried, in 
London 5 July 1938 lea^^ng no heir to the 
baronetcy. 

[Admiralty records ; Sir Julian S. Corbett, 
(OlRcial) IlisfoTi/ of the Great War. Naval 
Operations, vol. i, 1920 ; personal laiowledge.] 
Vincent W . Baddeixy. 

MITCHELL, REGINALD JOSEPH 
(1895-1937), aircraft designer, was bom 
in the village of Talke, near Stoke-upon- 
Trent, 20 May 1893, the eldest of the tliree 
sons of Herbert MitcheU, a Yorksliireman 
who served as headmaster successively in 
three StaCordshirc villages and later estab- 
lished a printing business in Hanley. His 
mother was Eliza Jane Brain, whose 
family lived at Longton, near Stoke-upon- 
Trent, where his childhood was spent. He 
was educated at an elementary school in 
Longton, and at Hanley High School. At 
the age of sixteen he became an apprentice 
in the shops of Messrs. Kerr, Stuart & 
company, makers of locomotives at Stoke ; 
and during his apprenticeship went to 
night school at local tcclmical colleges. 
His subjects there were engineering, 
mechanics, mathematics, and drawing. 
After a thorough training at the bench he i 
passed on to the drawing olRce, and wliilc j 
he was becoming skilled as an engineer, he 
was already indulging liis personal interest 
in aeroplanes by designing, making, and' 
flying model gliders. That interest per- 
sisted, and in 191G, before he was twenty- 
two, he obtained employment at the 
Supermarine Aviation Works at South- 
ampton, directed at that time by Hubert 
Scott-Paine, wlio was devoted to the cause 
of flying-boats. IVithin three yeans, 
Slitcliell liad been appointed chief engineer 
and designer. He remained with the firm, 
through a change in ownership in 1923, 
until his death at Southampton 11 .Tunc 
1937, and for the last ten j’cars was also 
a director. He was awarded the silver 
medal of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
in 1927 and was appointed C.B.E. in 1931. 
In 1918 he married a school-teacher, 
Florence, daughter of Hcruy James Dav- 
•son, farmer, and had a son. 

Mitchell had a succession of militarv 
flying-boats to his credit, but his chief 
fame rests iqjon the design and develop- 
ment of high-speed float-seaplanes for 
Schneider trophy niccs between 1922 and 
1931 and upon the ultimate emergence of 
the Spitfire fighter — the most renowned of 


all fighter aeroplanes in the war of 1939- 
1945. Tlie Spitfire exemplified Mitchell’s 
special quality of combining fine lines with 
great structiual strength. In that sense it 
marked the union of practical engineering 
and aerodynamic knowledge in Mitchell. 
It also represented that orderly it brilliant 
progression in Mitchell’s work which justi- 
fied the Itindly criticism since made that 
his ‘second thoughts were best’. Before 
he built the Spitfire he had built another 
fighter to specifications laid doivn by the 
Air Ministry. Having finished that and 
satisfied himself as well as'Cvciybodj' else 
that it was mediocre, he went ahead with 
his owm ideas and in 1930 made the beauti- 
ful aeroplane which was used to such 
deadly purpose from the beginning of the 
war to the end. Nearly 19,000 Spitfires 
were built. 'Tlie Spitfire began its career 
with a top speed of 340 m.p.h. and, with 
more power and slight modifications, it 
went on to a top speed of 400 m.p.h. It 
remained delightful to fly right to the end 
as was always the way with ^litchcll’s 
high-speed aeroplanes. His first Schneider 
j trophy winner covered the course at 
j Venice in 1927 at 281 m.p.h.; his third 
flew the course at Calshot in 1031 at 340 
m.p.h. During tliat period, the power at 
his disposal rose from 900 h.p. to 2,000 h.p. 
and with it came more weight to carry 
and more heat to be dissipated. His 
ingenuity surmounted these difficulties at 
little sacrifice in size. In the S.O and the 
S.G B. seaplanes of 1920 and 1031 respec- 
tively, fuel was carried in the floats, oil 
was cooled in channels under the skin of 
the fuselage, and there was no radiator. 
Tlie liquid for the cylinder jackets was 
cooled in the false skin of the wings. In 
the same way there were no excrescences 
on the Spitfire when it appeared. The 
engine was completely cowled -and the 
radiator was little more than a slot under 
the starboard wing. The wing was an 
almost perfect ellipse, gently tapered and 
diminishing in thickness towards the tips. 
The Spitfire looked a thoroughbred and, 
in a way, it had the limitations of a 
thoroughbred, for its duration was only 
li- hours; but it carried eight guns in the 
wing and a reasonable amount of ammuni- 
tion. It did what Mitchell expected of it 
,i,y • . ; -'.tried generation. 

. J ■ ; ■ • : he first produced 

a real racing aeroplane and then apjflicd 
the same formula to the design of a fighter. 
He wedded good engineering to aero- 
dynamic grace and made science his guide. 
In consequence he always knew what he 
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was doing. His forecast of top speed was 
never wrong by more than 4 m.p.h. 

iThe Times, 12 June 1937; private informa- 
fion.] E. Colston Shepiieiid. 

MONASH, Sib JOHN (1865-1931), 
Australian general, was born of Jemsh 
parentage in Melbourne 27 June 1865, the 
only son of Louis Monash, of St. James’s 
Park, Hawthorn, Melbourne, by his wife, 
Bertha Manasse; his parents were born 
and married in Germany. He was edu- 
cated at Scotch College and at the univer- 
sity, Melbourne, where he graduated in 
arts, engineering, and laws. He was Argus 
scholar with honours in engineering. 

Monash began practice as a civil en- 
gineer in 1884, specializing in rail, road, 
bridge, and water-supply design and con- 
struction. From his earliest student days 
he had been a keen and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Australian Citizen Forces and 
in 1887 secured his first commission as a 
lieutenant "with promotion to captain in 
1895 and major in 1897. In this connexion 
his power of lucid exposition was noticed 
by (Sir) Ian Hamilton and other officers 
visiting Australia. From 1000 be con- 
centrated on reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and introduced his methods into 
Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. 
In 1901 he was given command of the 
North Melbourne Artillery. In 1905 he 
had been promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
the Citizen Forces and by 1913 had 
achieved his full colonelcy. He also served 
as an officer of the Intelligence Corps from 
1907 to 1914. His progress in the engineer- 
ing world bad by then brought him to the 
presidency of the Victorian Institute of 
Engineers, which he held for two years. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Monash 
was appointed chief censor for Australia 
but’ only held the post for a month as his 
services were required in a more active 
field of operations. He was put in com- 
mand of the 4th Infantiy brigade and 
accompanied it to Gallipoli in April 1915, 
and was promoted brigadier-general in 
July. During this campaign his brigade 
was engaged in defence of a sector wliich 
came to be named after him. Monash 
Valley, and later it was employed in the 
fighting at Suvia Bay. Towards the end 
of the year Gallipoli was evacuated and 
Monash was mentioned in dispatches three 
times for his ser%dces in the campaign. 

Monash was then given command of the 
3rd Australian division in July 1916 wth 
the rank of major-general, and after train- 
ing the division in England he proceeded 


with it to France (November 1916) where 
it took part in the battles of IMessincs 
(June 1917) and Passchendaele (October 
1917), the third battle of Yptes (1917), 
and the defence of Amiens (1918). His 
great and obwous capacity, especially in 
the higher commands, was soon recog- 
nized and he succeeded General William 
(later Lord) Birdwood in command of the 
Australian Army Corps in France, assum- 
ing the command in May 1918 with the 
rank of lieutenant-general. 

Monash’s great forte was planning, and 
to this objective he brought to bear all 
his training and experience as a brilliant 
engineer. His plans for battle were blue- 
prints of the most detailed construction 
complete to the last detail, and so well 
were his great qualities recognized and 
appreciated that it fell to liim with the 
Australian Army Corps successfully to 
withstand the last offensive of the enemy 
in the late spring of 1918 and to laimch 
the great Allied offensive of August 1918. 
To his masterlj' organization and his bril- 
liance as a corps commander the Allies 
owed much for the success of the offensive 
and his great achievements ivith the corps 
during the ensuing battles earned for him 
recognition as one of the ablest corps com- 
manders in the British army. After the 
armistice was signed he was appointed 
director-general of the Department of Re- 
patriation and Demobilization of the 
Australian Imperial Forces in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, and for his untiring 
devotion to this new field of service was 
mentioned in dispatches eight times. On 
his return to Austrafia he became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Defence. He was 
promoted full general in 1930 and retired 
from the armj* in the same year. 

Monash’s great organizing ability was 
still further recognized in a new field, 
when in 1920 he was appointed chairman 
of the Victorian Government State Elec- 
tricity Commission set up by act of parlia- 
ment. He accepted the invitation in 1923 
to become vice-chancellor of Melbourne 
University and in the following j’car be- 
came president of the Australasian Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
a post which he occupied for two years. 
In 1931 he acted as olfieial representative 
of the Commonwealth of Australia at tlie 
inauguration of New Delhi, India ; and at 
this time was director and chairman of 
several Indian and Commonwealth com- 
panies. 

Monash was appointed C.B. in 1915, 
K.C.B. in 1918, and G.C.M.G. in 1919. In 
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1920 he published his book entitled The 
Australian Victories in France in 1918 
■which was a tribute to the great merits of 
the Australian soldier in the field. In 
addition he published numerous scientific 
papers on engineering subjects wluch had 
been presented to Australian scientific 
societies, and also his presidential ad- 
dresses. In 1920 Melbourne University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of engineering, the first time such 
a degree vras granted by an Australian 
imiversitj'. He also received honorary de- 
grees from the universities of Oxford 
(D.C.L.), Cambridge (LL.D.), and Slel- 
bourne (LL.D.). 

Monash ■was without doubt the most 
prominent Australian soldier of the war 
of 1914—1918 and when he died at his 
home, Toorak, Slelbourne, 8 October 1931 
he was given a state funeral by the city, 
and many fine eulogies were paid to him. 
He married in 1891 Victoria (died 1920), 
ymmgcst daughter of Moton Moss, of Mel- 
bourne, and had a daughter. 

Portraits of Monash by Sir Jolm Long- 
staff (1918) and by James Quinn are at 
the Australian IVar Memorial at Canberra 
where there is also a bust by Paul Mont- 
ford. At the National Gallery, Melbourne, 
there is a portrait by I. M. Cohen. 

[The Times, 0 October 1031 ; Argus (Mel- 
boumcl, 0 October 1031; Fred Johns, An 
Australian Biographical Dictionary, 1034; 
Australian Bnetjclopocdia, 1920; War Letters 
oj General Monash, edited by P. M. Cutlack, 
1934 ; Sir J. F.. Edmonds, (Official) History of 
the Great War. Military Operations. France 
and Belgium, lajS, vols. ii-v, 1937-1947; 
C. F. Aspiiinll-Oglander, (Olficinl) History of 
the Great iVar. Military Operations. Gallipoli, 
vols, i and ii, 1929-1932; C. E. IV. Bean, 
Official History of Australia in the roar of 
I'Jtl-lOlS, 12 voLs., 1922-1912.] 

C. V. Owen. 


MOXD, Sin ROBERT LUDWIG 
(1807-1038), chemist, industrialist, and 
archaeologist, was bom at Farnworth, 
near Widnes, Lancashire, 9 September 
1807, the elder son of Ludwig Mond [q.v.], 
by his wife, Frida, only child of Adolf 
aleyer Locwcnthal, of Cologne. His 
younger brother was Alfred Moritz Mond, 
first I.ord Melchctt [q.v.]. lie was edu- 
cated at Cheltenham College, Peferhoiise, 
Omibridge, Zurich Polytcchnicum, Edin- 
burgh University , and at Glasgow Univer- 
sity under Lord Kelvin. 

In his early days Mond worked in his 
father’s factory at Winnington, Chcsliirc, 


and published papers (1922) describing his 
[researches on metallic carbonyls, one of 
which, that of nickel, was used for the 
commercial separation of that metal by 
,the lilond Nickel Company, of ■which he 
became chairman in 1919. He also took 
I part in the investigations ■which led to 
improvements in the production of zinc by 
the electrolj'sis of zinc chloride. Although 
a patient and resourceful experimenter, 
his special contribution was not so much 
in discoverjq as in making possible the 
work of those whom he selected to assist 
him. For a time, after his father’s death 
in 1910, he applied scientific method to 
farming at Combe Bank, Sevcnoalcs, where 
he was a pioneer in the production of pure 
milk from a selected herd of dairy cows. 
To the equipment of his father’s benefac- 
tion, the Da^vy-Faraday research labora- 
tory of the Roj'al Institution, he gave 
much thought and was its honorary secre- 
tary' for life, while to that institution he 
contributed large sums for its reconstruc- 
tion in 1931. 

As much at liome in lA-ance as in Great 
Britain, Mond contributed largely towards 
the acquisition of the Maison dc la Chimic 
in Paris for meetings of French chemi- 
cal societies and for documentation of 
chemical literature. He regarded it ns 
a focus for chemistry generally, and he 
gave a large sum to the funds of the 
j National Council for Chemistry. He also 
supported the cause of a ‘Chemistry 
House’ in this country. The Norman 
Lockyer Obscrs'atory at Sidmouthalsohad 
his support by the gift of buildings and a 
photographic equatorial telescope. He also 
made large benefactions to the universities 
of Liverpool and Toronto. 

For forty years Mond had an abiding 
interest in archaeology'. As a worker in the 
field and as a generous supporter and 
organizer of expeditions and of the preser- 
vation of antiquities, he was responsible in 
many cases for the publication of results. 
Early in the century he explored the 
mortuary chapels of the nobles at Thebes, 
worldng personally' at the digging for three 
innlors with Professor Percy Edward 
Newberry', Howard Carter [q.v.], Arthur 
E. P, B. Wcigall, (Sir) Alan Gardiner, and 
Ernest J. Mackay as colleagues. The 
Theban Ne.cropolis was restored and pro- 
tected at his expense and a catalogue pub- 
lished by' him ; the famous tomb of the 
vizier Ramose was cleared and described ; 
while later, in 192G, Armant, the site of 
llarmonlhi.s, was attacked. For the ex- 
cavation of the burial-place of the saered 
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Buchis Bulls on this site Mond supported 
a large staff, including Dr. H. Frankfort, 
Frederick William Green, and Oliver 
Myers. Detailed descriptions ivere pub- 
lished by Mond and Myers in The 
Buclieum (3 vols., 1934) and The Ceme- 
teries of Armant (2 vols., 1937 ) ; sixtj’-nine 
scholars contributed to these 'works. In 
the Eastern and Liby^an deserts Mond 
financed the work of exploration of which 
accounts were published (1937, 1938). He 
was also the chief financial supporter of 
the British School of Archaeology in Pales- 
tine, under Professor John Garstang, and 
he aided the work of (Professor) Dorothy 
Garrod in her exploration of the cave 
deposits of Jlount Carmel, where valuable 
evidence of the antiquity of man in the 
Near East has been obtained. In all these 
enterprises to which he ^ve generous 
financial support Mond’s chief interest was 
the academic and instructional aspect, 
leading to the advancement of learning. In 
his London house he fitted up a ‘Pharaoh 
Room’ to display treasines which he had 
acquired, but for the most part he gave 
these 'to museums and umversities. 

Mond received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of Liverpool 
and Toronto; be was president of the 
Faraday Society and of the Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle ; he was knighted in 
1932 and elected F.R.S. in 1938. He re- 
ceived the Messel medal in 1936. He was 
twice married: first, in 1898 to Helen 
Edith (died 1905), third daughter of Julius 
Levis, in whose memory he founded the 
Infants’ Hospital, Vincent Square, and 
had two daughters; secondly, m 1922 to 
Marie Louise, daughter of Guillaume Jean 
Le Manaeh, of Belle-Isle-en-Terre, Brit- 
tany, and wido-w of Simon Guggenheim. 
He died in Paris 22 October 1938. 

There is a full-length portrait of Mond 
by Sir F. O. Salisbury in the possession 
of Lady Mond at Belle-Isle-en-Terre; 
copies belong to his daughters. A marble 
bust by W. C. A. IHng also belong to 
Lady Mond, and a full-length marble re- 
cumbent statue by A. Circuscu is at 
Belle-Isle-en-Terre. 


fThe Times, 24 October 1938; Obituary 
Nolices of Fdimes of the Royal Soriely, ^o. 7, 
January 1939 (portrait) ; Nature, 12 ^o^ ember 
1938 ; Journal of the Societj- of Chemical 
Industiy, vol. hai, 1938.] 


MONRO, HAROLD EDWARD (1879- 
1932), poet, editor, and booltseller, was 
bom at St. Gilles near Brussels 14 iilarch 


1879, of Scottish ancestiy, the son of 
Edward William Monro, ci'^ engineer, by 
his wife, Arabella Soplua Margaty. His 
childhood was spent in Brussels and for 
some years he was bilingual. At the age 
of seven he was h'ving at Wells, Somerset. 
He was educated at Radley (1892-1890), 
and spent a year in France between 
leaving sehool and going up to GomiDe 
and Caius College, Cambridge, in 1898. In 
1901 he was awarded a third class in the 
medieval and modern languages tripos, 
and in the summer of 1902, during a walk- 
ing tour in the Harz Mountains, he met 
his first ■wife, Dorothy Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick Herbert Browne, school- 
master, whom he married in 1903. He had 
intended to read for the bar, and passed 
the first part of the examination, but the 
prospect of marriage upset these plans, 
and he became a land agent and poultry 
farmer in Ireland, where he stayed for two 
or three years. 

Returning to England Monro took a 
house near Haslemere, and founded the 
Samurai Press (Cranleigh, Surrey), from 
which were published volumes of poems 
by Jlr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson and John 
Drinkwater [q.v*], ond a little book by 
Monro himself. Proposals for a Voluntary 
Nobility (1907). This publishing business 
was not a success, and about 1907 Monro 
went abroad to Florence and Switzerland 
(where he bought a mill but was driven 
out in a few weeks by floods). Between 
1906 and 1911 be published three volumes 
of verse and two of prose. The Evolution 
of the Soul (1907) and The Chronicle of a 
Pilgrimage (a walk from Paris to Milan, 
1010). In the autumn of 1911 he came to 
London, founding first the Poetry Remctc, 
which he edited during 1912, and next (in 
January 1913) the Poetry- Bookshop in 
Devonshire Street, Holborn, which he 
later moved to Great Russell Street. ^ This 
was not a commercial success, but enjoyed 
a great reputation, and Jlonro maintained 
it imtil his death. Here he started a series 
of readings by poets of tlieir own works or 
of their favourite poets, and these con- 
tinued up to the tunc of jMonro s death, 
and a large number of the poets famous 
during those years took part in thp rcad- 
inf-s. He also founded a quarterly journal 
caUed Poetry and Drama of which eight 
numbers appeared during 1913 and HR J- 
On the outbreak of war in ^Vugust 1914 
Monro became an officer in an anti-aircraft 
battery-, but was later drafted for duty- in 

the War Office. , , 

In Julv 1919 Monro founded the 
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{Monthly) Chapboolc and edited it vmtil it 
came to an end in 1925. After 1011 he 
published four further volumes of poetrj', 
a book on Sonic Contemporary Poets (1020), 
One Day Awake (a morality, 1922), and an 
anthology of twentieth-century poetry 
(1929). The first two of these booliS, liis 
two magazines, and the Poetry Bookshop 
expressed his unselfish enthusiasm for 
poetiy' quite unlike his oivn, which Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has said ‘will remain as one 
variety of the infinite number of possible 
expressions of tortured human conscious- 
ness . . . remain because ... he has not 
simply done something better than any- 
one else, but done something that no one 
else has done at all’. 

Monro met AJida IClementaski in March 
1913. She worked wth him in the Poetry 
Bookshop and in 1920 became his second 
wife, his first marriage, by which he had 
a son, having been dissolved in 1910. He 
was crippled by increasing ill health and 
pain in his last two years, and died at 
Broadslairs 10 March 1932. 

A portrait of Monro by Jacob Kramer 
is reproduced as the frontispiece to his 
Collected Poems (1033). 

[The Collected Poems of Harold Monro, 
edited by Alida Monro (with a biographical 
sketch by F. S. Flint, a critical note by T. S. 
Eliot, and a bibliography), 1038.] 

FnT'.DEnioK Pace. 

MONTAGUE, FRANCIS CHARLES 
(1858-1933), historian, Avas born in Lon- 
don .31 August 18.58, the eldest son of 
Francis Montague, of St. Jlargarcl’s, 
TAvickenham, by his Avife, Rosa McCabe, 
daughter of a Drogheda merchant ; he Avas 
brother of C. E. Montague [q.v.]. He aaus 
a precooious child, being able, it Avns said, 
to read Greek at the age of eight. From 
University College School and University 
College, I^ndon, he AA-cnt to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, as an exhibitioner in 1875. 
After gaining a first class in classical 
moderations (1877) and in lilcrac hitmani- 
orcs (1879) he became a prizc-fclIoAV of 
Oriel College in I SSI. On the advice 
of Benjamin JoAvett he declined an offer of 
a position as leader-AA-riler on The Times 
and tried his fortune at the bar, to Avliich 
he Avas called in 1883 by Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1801 he retunicd to O.xford and, nIthouMi 
he never married, he Avas not again elected 
to a fclIoAA ship, but liA-cd in a house of his 
oAA-n ajtd did a considerable amount of 
teaching. He lectured on Iaaa- and aa-jus 
later (1893-1927) lecturer in modem liis- 
toiy at Oriel hasing charge for many 


years of historical tuition there, and also 
talcing part in the training of candidates 
for the Indian ciA'il service (1892-1920). 
From 1893 to 1027 he AA’as professor of 
history in Unh’ersity College, London, of 
Avliich he had become a fcUoAV in 1880: he 
travelled between Oxford and London by 
train to gKe his lectures. 

For about tAA’enty years Montague main- 
tained a steady output of liistoric.al books, 
all of them judicious, accurate, andAAritten 
in excellent English; but he AA-as unfor- 
tunate in never haAong the literary success 
that he deserved. Besides rcvicAA’s, an 
elementary text-book on English constitu- 
tional history, contributions to tlie Cam- 
bridge Modem History, and editions of 
Bentham’s Fragment on Government (1891) 
and ftlacaulay’s Essays (1903), he pub- 
lished an essay on The Limits of Individual- 
Liberty (1885), a Life of Sir Pobert Peel 
(1888), and volume Adi (1C03-1COO) in 
Longman’s Political History of England 
(1007). In 1030 he AA’as elected an honor- 
ary' felloAA’ of Oriel. He died at Oxford 
8 April 1935. 

Montague Avas a man of Andc reading 
and of distinguished taste in literature and 
the arts. There Avas much of the eighteenth 
century in his mind and outlook ; he aa’hs 
a tolerant rationalist and a blameless epi- 
curean. Short in stature and naturally 
shy' Avith strangers, he seemed ill-fitted for 
Iiis first profession, nor did he enjoy lec- 
turing or, except Avith his best pupils, 
teaching. In conA’crsation he had few 
equals. He spoke in A\’clI-formcd sentences, 
often AA'ith an elegant levity', each point 
sharpened by his appropriate but some- 
times unexpected choice of AA'ords. ‘There 
arc tAA’o things’, he said, ‘of AA-hich my' 
knowledge is derived entirely from books: 
tl)cy' are Jove and n-ar. ’ 

[The Times, 9 April 1935; personal know- 
ledge.) G. N. Cr-AEK. 

MONTEFIORE, CLAUDE JOSEPH 
GOLDSMID- (1858-1938), .JcAA-ish biblical 
scholar and philanthropist, aa-us born in 
London G .Tunc 1858. He AA’as the y’oungcr 
son of Natlianiel Mayer Montcllorc, of 
London, by his AA’ifo, Emma, daughter of 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, first baronet 
(q.’V’.]. He Avas grcat-nephcAA- of Sir Moses 
Haim Monicfiorc, first baronet rfi-v.], 
ncphcAA’ of Anna Maria Goldsmid nn<l 
of Sir Fnincis Henry Gold-smid [qq.A’.], 
and great-grandson of Mayer Arnschel de 
Rothschild. He nssnmcd the additional 
surname of Goldsmid by' letters patent in 
188.3. 
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Claude Montefiore was educated pri- 
vately and at BaUioI College, Oxford, where 
he eaine under the influenee of the religious 
liberalism of Benjamin Jowett [q.v.] and 
obtained a first class in liierae humaniores 
in 1881. In 1881—1882 he studied in 
Berlin at the Anstalt fiir Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. Here he met a learned Riuna- 
nian Jew, Solomon Schechter, whom he 
brought back to England as his tutor in 
rabbinic literature. Jowett and Schechter 
were largely responsible in determining 
Montefiore’s mental outlook and scholarly 
pursuits. 

Amply endowed 4vith wealth, learning, 
and leisure, Montefiore used these freely 
in the service of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, in furthering both Jewish and 
non- Jewish educational ventures, and in 
promoting the cause of liberal reform 
within English Jewiy. He helped to main- 
tain the Cambridge lecturership in rab- 
binic studies, thus fostering the fruitful 
work of Solomon Schechter, Israel Abra- 
hams, and H. M. J. Loewe. He was joint 
editor from 1888 to 1908 of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, and during a long work- 
ing life he produced a steady stream of 
books and articles inculcating his own 
liberal conceptions of Judaism and spread- 
ing among Christian readers a knowledge 
of the rabbinic writings and their bearing 
on the teachings of the Gospels and St. 
Paul: Liberal Judaism (1903), The Synop- 
tic Gospels (2 vols., 1909, 2nd ed. 1927), 
Some Elements of the Religious Teaching 
of Jesus (Jowett lectmes, 1910), Outlines 
of Liberal Judaism (1912, 2nd ed. 1923), 
Judaism and St. Paul (1914), Rabbinic 
Literature and Gospel Teachings (1930), 
and A Rabbinic Anthology (with H. M. J. 
Loewe, published posthumously 1938). 

From 1888 onwards Montefiore was 
active as the joint-founder, inspiration, 
and mainstay of the Jewish Religious 
Union for the Advancement of Liberal 
Judaism and of the Liberal Jewish syna- 
gogue in London, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1910 until bis death and where 
he frequently preached. His educational 
work included a conspicuous share in the 
affairs of the Eroebel Society and Insti- 
tute, the Anglo-Jewish Association, of 
which he was president from 1896 to 1921, 
and the University College of Southamp- 
ton, of which he was president from 191a 
to 1934. 

Montefiore delivered the Hibbert lec- 
tures in 1892, pubfished in the same year 
as T/w Origin and Growth of Religion^ as 
illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient 
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Hebrews ; he received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from the university of Manchester 
(1921) and that of D.Litt. from the uni- 
versity of Oxford (1927); and in 1930 he 
was awarded the British Academy medal 
for biblical studies. 

Claude Montefiore’s most distinctive 
contribution was in the field of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. To him was due in 
great measure that sympathetic and con- 
structive use of rabbinic material which 
j characterized British and American stu- 
! dents during the first half of the twentieth 
centmy. 

Montefiore was twice married: first, in 
1886 to Therese (died 1889), daughter of 
Lazar Schorstein, of Reuter’s Agency, 
London, and had a son ; secondUy, in 
1902 to Florence Fyfe Brereton (died 
December 1938), youngest daughter of 
Richard James Ward ; she had been vice- 
principal of Girton College, Cambridge. 
He died in London 9 July 1938. 

There is a portrait of Montefiore, painted 
by Oswald Birley in 1925, in the Ne'iv 
Liberal Jewish synagogue, St. Jolm’s 
Wood Road; and, in the library of 
University College, Southampton, a por- 
trait by (Sir) AViUlam Rothenstein (1928) 
and a bust by Benno Elkan (1934). 

[The Times, 11 July 1938; Liberal Jewish 
Monthly, September 1938 ; Lucy Cohen, Some 
Recollections of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore 
1858-1938 (with a foreword by H. A. L. Fisher 
and a bibliography), 1940; F. C. Burkitt in 
Speculum Religionis (a volume of essays pre- 
sented to Montefiore on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday), 1929 ; private informa- 
tion.] H. Daxtsy. 

MONTMORENCY, JAIMES EDWARD 
GEOFFREY DE (1866-1934), legal 
scholar. [See De MoNTMonExey.] 

MOORE, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1852-1933), novelist, was born at Moore 
Hall, Ballyglass, on the shores of Lough 
Carra, co. Mayo, 24 February 1852. His 
family, w'hich had good but not indis- 
putable assurance of descent from the 
author of Utopia, was certainly old and 
distinguished, a Captain George Moore, of 
Ballina, ha'V’ing been ‘ \dce-admiral of Con- 
naught ’ imder William IH. The novelist’s 
great-grandfather made a fortune at the 
end of the eighteenth century and built 
Moore Hall, wliich was burned by re- 
publicans in 1923. His son George, who 
had a tendency towards literature, mar- 
ried Louisa Brotvne, granddaughter of 
John Browne, first Earl of Altamont, thus 
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linking the Moores M-itli the marquessatc 
of Sligo. Louisa having been brought up by 
nims, her eldest son, George Henry Moore 
[q.v.j, was educated at Oscott College, 
Birmingham, and in 1851 added to the 
family’s Roman Catholic connexions by 
marrying Mary, eldest daughter of Maurice 
Blake, of Ballinafad, co. Majm. Their 
eldest son, the novelist, although sent to 
Oscott in his turn, never took kindly to 
the Roman Church and, in later life, em- 
phatically' repudiated it. 

Moore’s childhood and early ymuth, 
spent chiefly in Ireland, provided liim 
with little education of the kind wlu'eh he 
could assimilate, but the coimtrysidc, the 
tenants, the servants, and the racing 
stablesyicldcdto his curious and observant 
mind a rich store of memories. His father 
died in 1870, and in 1873, as soon as Moore 
was of age, he set out for Paris, deter- 
mined to paint. Finding that he had not 
talent enough, and having the courage to 
admit defeat, he put away his brush for 
ever and began to uTitc. The growing 
embarrassment of his estate recalled him 1 
from France, and by early 1880 he was* 
struggling in London to earn a living by 
his pen. Little had been visibly accom- 
plished during his years in Paris, but he 
had been admitted to the society of great 
artists, had absorbed the influences of im- 
pressionism in painting and of naturalism 
in literature, and was bursting with what 
were then, in England, aesthetically revo- 
lutionary ideas. IVliat he lacked was 
discipline, which he was temperamentally 
incapable of accepting from others, and 
this, with an industry' that never failed 
him, he now began to apply to himself. 

Moore’s first novel, A Modern Lover, 
appeared in 1883. It had, as a story, 
originality and boldness, but the treat- 
ment was crude, the writing incorrect. It 
succeeded in drau-ing attention to itself, 
but sciirccly' prepared Moore’s acquain- 
tance, who appear still to have regarded 
him as slightly ridiculous, for the firmness 
and intelligence of A Mummer's Wife 
(1885), which, owing .something to Zola 
and in its principal female chameter even 
more to Emma Bovary, has good claim to 
be considered the first reahstic novel in 
English since Defoe. But it was not a 
masteriucce ; the writing was still flawed; 
Moore was still serving his long appren- 
ticeship. Although A Drama in MusUn 
(1880) and Confessions of a Young Man 
(1888) added to his reputation, and two 
volumes of essays established him as a 
challenging critic, the nine years following 


A Mummer's Wife were marked by' the 
failure of four novels excluded by him 
from his collected worlcs, and Eslbcr 
Waters, his earliest book unquestionably' 
of the first rank, did not appear until 1894. 

There followed another doubtful period 
of nine years. In Evelyn Innes (1898) and 
Sister Teresa (1901) there was a garish- 
ncss, produced by a social phase in the 
artist’s life, which caused him aftenvards 
to reject them from the canon. At the 
turn of the century' Moore appears to have 
been conscious of his art having run into 
a barren patch and of a need to seek new 
pastures. This and the influence of an old 
friend, Edward Martyui, and of W. B. 
Yeats [q.v.] led to his leaving England in 
1901 and settling in Dublin, hot with the 
notion of becoming a leader of an' Irish 
renaissance. Politics, clericalism, and 
Yeats cooled his enthusiasm for this ideal- 
istic project and he returned to London 
after ten years; but his Dublin period 
sen'cd his purpose. It released him, at 
any rate for a time, from the rich and 
fashionable, and took him back to his 
native country and the deep perceptions 
of childhood. A volume of Irish stories, 
The Untitled Field (1903), and a short 
novel, The Lake (1905), tvere the founda- 
tion of his later style, and the three great 
I volumes of autobiography. Hail and Fare- 
\xoell; Ave, Salve, and Vale, published in 
1911, 1912, and 1914, had their root in 
I Ireland. 

I From 1011 until the end of his life 
I Moore lived at 121 Ebury Street. He 
seldom read for the pleasure of rending or 
; lived for the pleasure of living ; for him 
I literature and life existed chiefly for what 
he could wing from them for his own 
books. Although impressionable for a time 
by' any' person or any' aspect of art that 
seemed likely to ser%'e as steel to his flint, 
he was of an almost ferocious indepen- 
dence. As a man he was unique. He could 
be on occasions tempestuously intolerant, 
and yet he commanded an elaborate and 
charming courtc.sy'. No one to him uas 
anonymous. He would learn about foot- 
ball from footmen, and, with an easy 
familiarity that belonged to the eighteenth 
century', was interested in his servants’ 
personal lives ; and yet, if a houseniaid was 
clumsy', he could, with eighteenth-century 
directness, throw his boots at her. A 
corresponding candour and intimacy mark 
his autobiographical writing. It is unlike 
any' other bec.'iuse what lie chiefly cared 
1 for in it was to tell a story that should 
I conform to his nc.sthetic jirinciplcs of 
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story-telling, and because, l!a^^ng this 
single pmpose, he treated himself and his 
friends with a ruthless impartiality of 
grace, ridieule, insight, and indiscretion, 
'rhe same approach to criticism gave to his 
writing in this kind— even to the mature 
Avoiaals (1919) and Conversations in Ehury 
Street (1924) — a mingled freshness and 
rashness, an air of proceeding newly 
minted from a wiful but fearless mind. 
Moore was never ‘safe’, seldom sure of 
himself for long even when mriting, and, 
after his work was published, always eager 
to improve it. Certain ideas came up for 
treatment again and again. One, the idea 
of celibacy, may be watched in the 
volumes of short stories. Celibates (1895), 
Jn Single Strictness (1922), and Celibate 
Lives (1927), Another, the h'fe of St. Paul 
and the death of Jesus, may be traced 
from 1911 onward through several ver- 
sions of his play The Apostle to its cul- 
mination in The Brook Keriih (1910). This 
novel stands, together with Hildise and 
Abelard (1921), at the peak of Moore’s 
achievement in fiction, although good 
critics have given almost as high a place 
to A Story-Teller's Holiday (1918). But 
this brilliant treatment of old Celtic 
legends has neither the depth nor 
the lovely elegance of the two epics ; 
nor has Aphrodite in Aulis (1930) their 
strength. 

It is likely that Moore will be remem- 
bered best for three acliievements ; for 
Esther Waters, which has more warmth 
and compassion than any other ■work of 
his; for Hail and Farewell because no 
other book resembles it ; and for the 
tural firmness and supple narrative of The 
Brook Kerith and Hildise and Abelard. In 
tliese two books he accomplished the pur- 
pose of liis later life— to escape fmm the 
rubbed jargon and journalistic subjects ot 
ordinarj^ novels, to treat in prose an epic 
theme, and to discover a language and 
a rhythm, beautiful and dignified, which 
should yet preserve the illusion of a story 
melodiously spoken. Landor, Pater, and 
Balzac were his masters, and, whm he 
wrote The Lake and The Untilled Field, 
Tursenev. Such masters and such smgle- 
mindedness were imlikely to make him 
popular in England betweem the ^rs of 
19W and 1939. He sought lucidity and 
‘the melodic line’ at a time when that 
quest was little valued, and fashionable 
criticism was therefore mclmcd to o\er- 
stress his limitations. Of these, the chief 
were a lack of mystical mtuition and an 
impatience of metaphysics. By 


labour he did much to overcome them, 
and of this The Brook Keriih is honourable 
proof. When he had a subject that 
avoided, or enabled him to overcome, 
these faults, he was imrivalled, and his 
translation of The Pastoral Loves of Daph- 
nis and Chloe (1924) which could not 
tempt him to them, is, as prose, of rare 
beauty. In Esther Waters, the first realistic 
masterpiece in the language, and in Hdlo'ise 
and Abelard, he twice did what none other 
had done in the English romantic medium, 
and it is improbable that these serwees 
will be forgotten. 

In his middle life Moore was regarded 
bj' manj' as a shocking or scandalous 
ivriter, for he made no concessions to 
Victorian prejudice. In his later years 
controversj^ died down; the school of 
sociological criticism then fashionable 
passed him by in silence. To a great mass 
of novel readers he was unknown even by 
name, and he received no honour from the 
universities or from the state. Neverthe- 
less, on his eightieth birthday (1932), a 
memorial was addressed to him in which 
a group of distinguished men hailed him 
as ‘a master of English literature’, and, 
so long as he lived, he had, after Hardy’s 
death, a strong claim to be considered the 
chief noveUst of his day, Kipling’s great- 
ness being different in kind. He died, un- 
married, in London 21 Januarj' 1933. 

There is a drarving of Moore as a young 
man by Edouard Manet; an oil-painting 
bv Richard Sickert is in the Tate Gallerj- ; 
and a pastel (‘The Red Dressing-Gown’) 
by Heniy Tonks is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. He also figures in the groups 
‘Hommage a Jlanet’ (1909) by Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen in the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Art Galleiv' and ‘Saturday Evening 
at the Vale’ by Tonks in the Tate 
Gallery. 


[The Times, 23 Januaiy 1D3G; G. A. .Voore, 
Hail and Fare-axil, 1911-1914; Joseph Hone, 
The Life of George Moore (with bibliography), 
1930; Charles Morgan, Epitaph on George 
Moore, 1935; personal knowledge.] 

CuAntES iMonoAN. 

MOORE, 1\LARY (1801-1931), actress 
and theatre manager. [See WnmnAM, 
Maky, Lady.] 

MORGAN, CONWY LLOYD (1852- 
1930), comparative psychologist emd philo- 
sopher, was born in London G Februarj^ 
1852, the second son of .Tames Arthur 
IMorffan, solicitor, hy bis wfe, Mary Ander^ 
son. He received his early education at 
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the Royal Grammar School, Guildford, his 
parents ha%-ing moved to Weybridge a few 
years after his birth. Here the discipline 
was mainlj’' classical, with some mathe- 
matics but no science. He was, however, 
early attracted to scientific studies and at 
the age of seventeen he entered the School 
of Mines in London wth the intention of 
becoming a mining engineer, and became 
increasingly interested in the pursuit of 
pure science. On finishing his course, in 
order to postpone the final decision about 
a career, he accepted a post as private 
tutor which gave him the opportunitj" of 
extensive travel in North and South 
America. On his return he resumed his 
scientific studies, at the Royal College of 
Science, where he worked, among other 
teachers, under T. H. Huxley [q.v.], whose 
influence upon him was profound. 

During this later period as a student 
Lloyd Morgan undertook a certain amount 
of lecturing and tcacliing in schools, but 
his first regular professional post was in 
South Africa at the Diocesan College at 
Rondebosch, where he was appointed in 
1878 to teach not only the physical 
sciences in general, but also English litera- 
ture and, for a time, constitutional history. 
In 1884 he returned to England to succeed 
W. J. Sollas [q.v.] in the chair of geology 
and zoology at University College, Bristol, 
where he was destined to pass the rest of 
his professional career. Three years later 
he was elected principal of the college, a 
po.st which in the early days of the univer- 
sity colleges was regarded as compatible 
with the continued tenure of a chair. But 
as the college developed the administrative 
work grew with it, and when in 1909 the 
university charter was granted, Lloyd 
Morgan only accepted the vice-chancellor- 
ship of the new university in order to give 
it a start. In the following year, by his 
own wish, he resigned and resumed thej 
work of his chair, now renamed the chair ' 
of psychology and ethics, from which he j 
retired in 1919. He lived on in Clifton for : 
some years and even on one or two occa- ' 
sions returned to the university to give 
temporarj' assistance in the department 
of philosophy, as it had now become. He 
finally retired to Hastings, where he died 
0 March 193C. 

As principal, Lloyd Morgan’s impressive 
appearance, his upright and kindly j)cr- 
son.aHty, and his intellectual eminence 
commanded universal respect and liking, 
particularly among those most closciv 
associated viUi him, but he had little 
taste for administration and was notp.arti- 


cularly well equipped to handle some of 
the more assertive academic politicians of 
the time. On the other hand there can be 
no reservations about the value of his ser- 
vices to learning. His main interest in the 
early days of his tenure of the chair at 
Bristol was on the side of geology, but 
that soon gave place to what for many 
years occupied the centre of his attention, 
the study of animal and comparative psy- 
chology. His contributions in tliis field 
were pre-eminent. Indeed, it would not 
be too much to say that, in the English- 
speaking world at any rate, he was one of 
the cliief founders of the scientific study 
of animal psj'chologj’. He was among the 
first to apply systematically the methods 
of scientific experiment to the subject. 
But, besides that, his work was note- 
worthy for its philosophical anal}’sis and 
clarification of the concepts used and its 
cstabh'shment of sound general principles 
of explanation and interpretation. Tlie 
results of his investigations appeared in 
a long series of publications of which the 
most important are Animal Life and Intel- 
ligence (1890-1891), Habit and Instinct 
(1890), Animal Behaviour (1900), and In- 
stinct and Experience (1012). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1899, being the first 
fellow to be elected for psychological 
work, and he received the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. from Bristol University 
in 1910. 

In his later years Lloyd Morgan’s 
j interest turned more to general phllo-. 
sopliical and metaphj’sical speculation. In 
this field he developed and gave his own 
interpretation to the idea of the emergence 
of novelty which was being discussed by 
Samuel Alexander [q.v.] and others at 
that period. His most important works 
in this field of investigation are his two 
courses of Gifford lectures delivered at 
St. Andrews University in 1922 and 
192.3 and published as Emergent Evolu- 
tion (1923) and Life, Mind and Spirit 
(192G). 

Lloyd Morgan m.arried in 1878 Emily 
Charlotte, daughter of Henry IVilliam 
IMaddock, vicar of All Saints’ church, St. 
John’s IVood, and had two sons, the elder 
of whom predeceased him. 

A portrait of Lloyd Morgan, painted by 
Anning Bell in 1921 , hangs in the univer- 
sity of Bristol. 

[Bmfof Times and Mirror, C December 
1004; British Journal of Psijchohgtj, ,Tuly 
103C; Ohituary Notices of Eellotcs of the Tloijat 
Society, No. 5, December 10.30 (portrait) ; pri- 
vate information.) G. C. Fm-n. 
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MORGAN, Sm GILBERT THOMAS 
{1873-1940), chemist, was bora at Essen- 
don, Hertfordshire, 22 September 1872, 
the son of Thomas Morgan, butler, of 
Essendon, by his wife, Marie Louise Cor- 
day, of French-Swiss nationality. He was 
educated at the Central Foundation 
School, Cowper Street, London, whence 
he passed in 1886 to the Technical Col 
lege, Finsbury, as a certified student, and 
tmder the stimulus of Silvanus Phillips 
Thompson [q.v.], John Perr 5 ^ and Raphael 
Meldola he had by the time he left the 
college in 1889 prepared a series of new 
derivatives of benzeneazo-)3-naphthol and 
assisted in the extraction of ceria from 
cerite. That his early ventures in research 
were on various small problems of an 
entirely different nature was aftenvards to 
have a far-reaching effect, since he never 
specialized in anyone branch of chemistry, 
but was at home in the organic, inorganic, 
and physical branches of that science. 

Morgan left Finsbury in 1889 and was 
employed as assistant chemist for five 
years in the firm of Read HoUiday & com- 
pany, dye manufacturers, at Huddersfield 
(later British Dyes, Ltd.), whence, for the 
sake of the acquisition of knowledge, he 
gave up a post of great promise in order 
to perfect himself In the new ideas of 
Jacobus Hendricus van’t Hoff, Svante A. 
Arrhenius, and Wilhelm Ostwald, and be- 
came at a mature age a student at the 
Royal College of Science, Nomination to 
the staff was the prelude to appointment 
in 1912 as professor of chemistry at the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin; in 
1916 he returned to Finsbury as professor 
in succession to Meldola, and in 1919 he 
■was elected Mason professor of chemistry 
at Birmingham University. Six yearn later 
he crowned his career as the first director 
of the Chemical Research Laboratory 
which at the instance of Sir Richard Threl- 
fall [q.v.] had been set up at Teddington. 
In 1937 he retired, but not into inactivity, 
for he bad become chairman of the re- 
search fund committee of the Institute of 
Brewing, and had entered actively on a 
new and large field of research when he died 
at Richmond, Surrej", 1 February 1940. 

Throughout his life iMorgan had two 
main interests in his work; chemical reac- 
tions under high pressures and sjmthetic 
resins. The first of these arose from his 
use of the autoclave at Huddersfield, 
’w’here he produced the dyestuff Timn 
Como Blue which enjo^-ed a brief period 
of high popularity. The second also made 
its appearance to’vrards the end of his 
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period as a commercial chemist, for he 
made an obsen^ation which in other hands 
assumed rmusual importance. By the con- 
densation of phenol -with formaldehyde he 
obtained a clear amber resin, possessing 
unexpected physical properties but use- 
less as a source of dyes; the experiment 
was therefore laid aside and foi^otten, 
until in 1900 the first of the Baekeland 
patents for the manufacture of synthetic 
plastics showed how narrowly Morgan had 
missed a fortune. Research into colours 
and the improvement of autoclaves to- 
gether rvith co-ordinated compounds were 
still his chief studies at Dublin and Bir- 
mingham, and when be was appointed 
director of the laboratory' at Tedtogton, 
it was these two subjects, together mtli 
the examination of low-temperature tars, 
that he made its basic studies. But no 
man was less of a specialist than Morgan, 
and when in 1916 he went back to Fins- 
bury he was in a position to place a wide 
knowledge of organo -metallic compounds 
at the disposal of the Chemical Warfare 
Committee. It was the same at Tedding- 
ton, where the value of the laboratory was 
soon recognized and additional long-range 
investigations were undertaken in all 
manner of micro-biological problems, in- 
cluding those of water pollution and the 
chemi^ constituents of wood smoke. 

Morgan’s publications are still regarded 
as authoritative; they include Achieve- 
ments of the British Chemical Industry in 
the last Txventy-Jive Years (Cantor lectures. 
Royal Society of Arts, 1939), British 
Chemical Industry. Its Rise and Develop- 
ment (1938), Inorganic Chemistry, a Survey 
of Modern Dcvelopmeni (1936), and Organic 
Compounds of Arsenic and Antimony 
(1918). He also contributed alone or in 
collaboration over 3S0 original scientific 
papers, always being careful to acknow- 
ledge the work of others ; and from 1903 
to 1900 he was editor of the Journal of 
the Chemical Society. 

Many honours were bestowed upon Mor- 
gan: he was appointed O.B.E. in 1920 and 
knighted in 1936; he was elected F.R.S. 
in lOlS, and he received honorary- degrees 
from the universities of Dublin, St. .-In- 
dre-ws, and Birmingham. In 1921 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the IVorshipful 
Company of Dyers ; in 1931 he was presi- 
dent of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
which in 1939 awarded him its medal ; and 
of the Chemical Society in 1933. He 
married in 1912 Kathleen Ncmbhard (died 
194-4), daughter of George Desborough. 
He had no issue. 
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Morgan possessed an extraordinarily 
retentive memoiy and his love of work 
was matched by Ids tireless energy and his 
devotion to thoroughness and efTiciency. 
He was one of the very few men who are 
at once a brilliant research chemist, an 
inspiring teacher, and a good organizer. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellorvs of the lioyal 
Society, No. 9, January 1941 (portrait) ; Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society, July 1941 ; 
Nature, 17 February 1940; The Times, 2 
February 1940; Sir G. T. Morgan, ‘Personal 
Reminiscences of Chemical Research’, Jour- 
nal of the Society of Chemical Industry, vol. 
Iviii, 1939, and (obituary notice) vol. lix, 
1940; Journal of the Institute of Brening, 
April 1940 (portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

J. C. Irvine. 

MORISON, Sm THEODORE (1803- 
1930), educationist and witer, was born 
in Malta 9 May 1863, the only son of the 
author James Augustus Cotter Morison, 
and grandson of James Morison (1770- 
1840) [qq.v.]. His mother was Frances 
Adelaide, daughter of the London pub- 
lisher George l^rtue and sister of James 
Sprent Virtue [qq.v.]. He was educated at 
Westminster and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a second class 
in the classical tripos of 1885. The fol- 
lowing year he went to India as tutor to 
the young Maharajas of Chhaturpur and 
Charkhari, and in 1889 was appointed a 
professor at the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. Tlic aim of 
Sir Saj^id Ahmed Ivhan, founder of the 
college, wiis to reconcile orthodox Moham- 
medan opinion to western methods of 
education based upon Islamic culture and 
religion. The college, later the Moslem 
University of Aligarh, played a great part 
in the iSIoslem rcnai.ssancc in India, and 
Morison had much to do with its develop- j 
ment during his sixteen years at Aligarh, i 
the last six of wliieh were spent as prin- 
cipal. Lord Curzon recognized his inilu- 
cncc by nominating him as an additional 
member of his legislative council for 1903- 
lOOt, and in 1904 Morison was chosen to 
preside over the All India Mohammedan 
Educational Conference. 

In 1903 Morison returned to England, 
and at the end of the following year John 
(later Viscount) Morley, the secretary of 
state for India, appointed him one of his 
advisers on the Council of India, a position 
which Morison filled until 1910. In 191.3 
Ix)rd Crewe chose him to be a member of 
the royal commission on the public ser- 
vicc.s in India under the chairmanship of 
.Sir .Tohn Poyndfr Diekson-Poyndcr, Lord 


Islington [q.v.]. The commission com- 
pleted its work in 1015, and Morison, 
although over fifty, took a commission in 
the Cambridgeshire Regiment (Territorial 
Force) and saw service as a political officer 
in East Africa from 1010 to 1018. 

In 1910, after demobilization, Morison 
became principal of Armstrong College 
(later IQng’s College), Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tyme, where he remained until 1920, 
scrrdng as vice-chancellor of Durham Uni- 
versity from 1024 to 1920. Under his con- 
trol the college made marked progress, 
and he devoted his attention especially to 
the improvement of student amenities. In 
1933, although nearly seventy, he became 
director of the British Institute in Paris. 
There he established personal relations 
■with the university and in other Avays im- 
proved the academic standing of the insti- 
tute. He died in Paris 14 Februaiy 1930. 

Morison married in 1895 Margaret (died 
1931), daughter of Arthur Cohen [q.v.], 
barrister, and had a son and a daughter, 
who predeceased her father. He was ap- 
pointed K.C.I.E. in 1010, K.C.S.I. in 1917 
in recognition of his services on the Isling- 
ton commission, and C.B.E. in 1018. He 
Avas an officer of the Legion of Honour 
and of the Belgian Order of Leopold, and 
in 1920 the university of Durham conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

A portrait of Morison by T. B. Garvic 
(1930) hangs in the library of King's 
College, NcAvcastlc-upon-Tync. 

[The Times, 15 February 1930; The 
Norlhcrttcr (magazine of Arm.slrong College, 
NcAvcastle-upon-Tync), November 1929 ; pri- 
vate information.] .1. C. PoAVEi.i/-PjaiCE. 

MORRELL, Lada' OTTOLINE VIO- 
LET ANNE (1873-1938), Avas born in 
London 10 June 1873, the only datighter 
and youngest child of Lieutenant-General 
Arthur CaA'cndi.sh-Bcntinck, by his second 
Avife, the younger daughter of Henry 
Montague BroAATie, dean of Lismorc, 
Augusta Mary Elizabeth, Avho Avas created 
Baroness Bolsover. On Ottoline’s half- 
brother succeeding in 1879 to the duke- 
dom of Porlland, the other children of 
Arthur Cavendish-Bentinck Avere granted 
in 1880 the precedence of the children of 
a duke. She ncA’cr Avent to school but 
was educated by her mother at Wclbcck. 
Brilliant, idealistic, and eccentric, she 
early found hcr.sclf in rebellion against the 
orthodox traditionalism of her home: and 
in 1902 she married Philip ISdward Morrell 
(died 19-13), liberal member of parliament 
for South O.xfordshire (1900-15)15)) and 
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Burnley (1910-1918), -who shared her 
aesthetic tastes and ‘advanced’ views. 
They had a son, who died in infancy, and 
a daughter. The Morrells settled in Lon- 
don where Lady Ottoline soon found her 
true mitier as the centre and patroness of 
a bohemian and intellectual circle which 
was to include some of the most distin- 
guished artists and writers of the age, 
notably Mr. Bertrand (aftenvards third 
Earl) Russell, D. H. Lawrence [q.v.], W.B. 
Yeats [q.v.], Mr. IValter de la Mare, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Augustus John, Mr. 
Henry Lamb, (Giles) Lytton Strachey 
[q.v.], Virginia Woolf, Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. In 1913 the 
Morrells left London for Garsington Manor, 
Oxfordsliire, where Lad 3 ' Ottoline’s social 
activities continued imtil they were 
abruptly broken into by the war of 1914— 
1918. Both she and Morrell were strong 
pacificists, and made their house a refuge 
for conscientious objectors, whom they 
generously befriended. After the war the 
circle rew'ed to include new generations 
of genius, first at Garsington and after 
1924 at 10 Gower Street, London, where 
Lady Ottoline lived until her death at 
Tunbridge Wells 21 April 1938. She was 
a character of Elizabethan extravagance 
and force, at once mystical and possessive, 
quixotic and tempestuous ; with the result 
that those friendships in which her nature 
found fulfilment ended sometimes in vio- 
lent quarrels. But she was a figure of the 
first importance in the literary and artistic 
histor 5 ’- of her time. She did much to help 
her proteges, whose gifts she was often the 
first person to recognize: in the lives of 
several she played a crucial and dramatic 
role: and, indeed, her omti personalitj-was, 
in its waj% a considerable work of art, ex- 
pressing al ike in her conversation , her dress, 
and the decoration of her houses, a fantas- 
tic, individual, and creative imagination. 1 

There are portraits of Ladj"^ Ottoline (as i 
a child, mth her mother) by Alessandro 
Ossani (1875), bj’^ Violet, Duchess of Rut- 
land (1883), and by James Sant (1883) in 
the possession of her daughter, Mrs. Vino- 
gradoff; and another, b 3 ’' Jean Edouard 
Lacretelle (1879), is at Welbeck. A portrait 
and a drawing of her as a woman, b 3 ' 
Augustus John, also belong to her daugh- 
ter; and another, b 3 - Henry Lamb, is in 
the possession of Viscount Hambleden. 

[Personal knowledge.] David Cecxi.. 

MORRIS, EDWARD PATRICK, first 
Babon jVIoreis, of St. John’s and of the 
City of Waterford (1859-1935), premier of 


Neudoundland, was born at St. Jolm’s, 
Neudoundland, 8 May 1859, the third son 
of Edward Morris, of Waterford, Ireland, 
and later keeper of the poorhouse at 
St. J olm’s, by his wife, Catherine, daughter 
of the Rev. Jolm Fitzgerald, of Tipperar 3 % 
Morris was a Roman Cathoh’c and was 
educated first at St. Bonaventure’s College 
in St. Jolm’s, and thereafter at the uni- 
versit 3 ' of Ottawa. He entered upon the 
profession of the law, being admitted a 
solicitor in 1884, and was called to the 
Newfoundland bar in 1885, taking siUc 
there in 1890. But his life’s work lav' in 
polities. In the same year that he was 
called to the bar, he was elected at the 
age of twenty-six to the House of As- 
sembly as liberal member for St. John’s 
West, and he held the seat until 1919, 
that is, throughout his career. He first 
obtained office in 1889, at the age of 
tliirt 3 % when he entered the Cabinet of Sir 
William ■\Vhitewa 3 ' [q.v.] as minister ivith- 
out portfolio, and was acting attorney- 
general from 1890 to 1892 and again in 
1895. 

In the 3 ’ears of Jlorris’s political career 
Ncivfoundland had a stormy and trouble- 
some history, and he was associated promi- 
nentl 3 ' ivith most of her critical experiences. 
In 1895, as a result of the disastrous fire 
in St. John’s of 1892, the bad fishery 
season of 1893, and the banking collapse 
of 1894, negotiations were opened with 
Canada to discuss the terms upon which 
Newfoundland might enter the Dominion. 
Morris was appointed one of the delegates, 
being associated on tliis occasion, as upon 
others, with (Sir) Robert Bond [q.v.]. 
Morris was read 3 ' to be convinced that 
Newfoimdland should join the federation, 
but the Canadian terms were not generous 
and there was strong opposition in New- 
foundland, and especially in his own con- 
stituency, against imion. In the result the 
negotiations were abandoned. In 1898 
Morris, then in opposition, pla 3 'ed a de- 
cisive part in the acceptance of the ‘Reid 
contract’. Tlie goi’emment of Sir James 
Winter [q.v.], which had assumed office 
on the defeat of MTiitewaN' in 1897, signed 
a contract with (Sir) Robert Reid [q.v.], 
which virtually sold aU the colon 3 '’s means 
of communication to Reid. Bond strenu- 
ously opposed the contract, but Morris 
broke with his partv' and, taldng seven 
others with him, assisted the passage of 
the measure. 

From 1898 to 1900 Morris led a group 
called the independent liberal part 3 '. In 
1900 internal dissensions led to the defeat 
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of ^Vinter’s government. Bond took ofDce 
and formed a coalition with Morris, who 
now supported a revision of the Reid con- 
tract. Bond remained premier xmtil 1909 
and Morris held oflice in his Cabinet until 
1907, being attorney-general and minister 
of justice from 1902. He was associated 
with Bond as a delegate to the Colonial 
OlTice in 1001 (as he had been in 1897) to 
represent Newfoundland’s interests in the 
negotiations with Prance on tlic difficult 
question of French fishing-rights on cer- 
tain specified coasts of the colony. The 
negotiations broke doivn and a settlement 
had to await the conclusion of the entente 
eordiale in 1904. He was counsel for the 
British government in the North Atlantic 
fisheries dispute conducted at The Hague 
in 1910. 

In 1907 Morris, who had been knighted 
in 1904, resigned from the Bond Cabinet 
oning to a disagreement with the premier 
on a trifling point, and in 1908 became 
leader of a group known as the people’s 
partj*. But in Jlarch 1009 he became 
premier, leading a eoalition of the liberals 
who had seceded ■with him and the con- 
servative party, which he had opposed so 
long, under the name of the ‘people’s’ 
party, and at a general election in May, 
following upon a period of extraordinary 
confusion and deadlock in the House of 
Assembly, he was well established in office. 
He remained premier continuously for 
nearly nine years. Old-age pensions were 
introduced hy Im government, the expan- 
sion of education and of agriculture was 
stimulated, and considerable railway de- 
velopment — ^latcr to prove a financial bur- 
den — was undertaken. He represented 
Newfoundland at the Imperial Defence 
Conference of 1909 and at the Imperial 
Conference and the coronation in 1911. 
But it was in the war of 1914-1918 that 
he made his greatest contribution. He was 
a leading figure in the movement which 
led to the organization of the Royal New- 
foundland Regiment and the enlistment 
of Newfoundlanders in the Royal Na-vw. 
He brought Newfoundland prominently 
into the councils of the Empire, repre- 
senting her at the Imperial ’iVar Con- 
ference of 1917 and acting ns a member 
of the Imperial War Cabinet from 1910 to 
1917.^ He was thus instrumental in lead- 
ing Newfoundland fonvard to Dominion 
status, in association with the other 
nations of the British Common'n’calth. In 
1917 Morris reconstructed his government 
and formed a coalition to include repre- 
■sentatives of the lilwral opposition. Then 


at the end of the year he decided to resign, 
and in January 1918 he was succeeded 
as premier hj' (Sir) William Lloj’d, the 
liberal leader. In the same month he tyas 
raised to the peerage — a rare distinction 
for a Dominion statesman — as Baron 
Morris, of St. John’s and of the City of 
Waterford, ‘for Iris long and distinguished 
services to the Empire’. 

On In's retirement Lord Morris lived in 
England and took an active interest in 
imperial affairs and philanthropic institu- 
tions. He had found time while in office 
to edit (1897-190S) the Navfoundland 
Law Reports for the periods 1817—1828 
and 18C4— 1903. He was sworn of the 
Pri-vy Council and received honorary de- 
grees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Glasgow, and Edinburgh in 
1911, and was appointed K.C.M.G. in 
1913; he was an honorary freeman of 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Bristol. He was a man of great 40gour, 
a forceful and con'vincing speaker, of 
powerful physique, and of considerable 
personal charm. He was a staunch ad%-o- 
cate of the rights of Newfoundland and at 
the same time an ardent supporter of the 
British Empire. He would be regarded hy 
many as the greatest in the line of New- 
foundland premiers ; he is rivalled only by 
Bond. 

Morris married in 1901 Isobel Langrishe 
(died 1934), daughter of the Rev. William 
Wellman Le Gallais, of Jersey and New- 
foundland, and widow of James P. Fox. 
He died in London 24 October 1935, and 
was succeeded as second baron by his only 
child, Michael William (bom 1903). 

A portrait of Morris is included in Sir 
James Guthrie’s picture, ‘Some Statesmen 
of the Great War’, painted in 1021-1930, 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[The Times, 25 October 1035; Newfound- 
land Royal Commission Report, 1933, 1033; 
Cambridge Ilistorry^ of the British Empire, vol. 
vi, 1030; private information.] 

K. C. WncAnE. 

MOTT, Sin BASIL, first baronet (1850- 
1038), civil engineer, was bom at Leicester 
1C September 1859, the youngest son of 
■Frederick Thompson Mott, of Birstall Hill, 
near Leicester, by his first wife, Elizabeth 
Ann, daughter of Isaac Dobell. He tvas 
educated at Leicester Grammar School, 
the International College at Islcworth, at 
Sololhum in Switzerland, and the Royal 
School of Mines, South Kensington, tvherc 
he won the Murchison medal in 1879. 
After some years as a mining engineer he 
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became assistant and then partner to 
James Henry Greathead and at the age of 
twenty-five was appointed resident en- 
gineer for the construction of the City and 
South London Railway. The work was of 
a revolutionary nature, this being the first 
deep-level tube to be constructed and the 
first occasion on which the Greathead 
shield was used on a large scale. The line, 
from the Monmnent to Stockwell, was 
opened by the Prince of Wales in 1890. 
Electric traction was then in its infancy 
and Mott assumed responsibility for the 
running of the line until the many imfore- 
seen difficulties of operation had been 
overcome. Some years later (in 1896) he 
entered into partnership -with Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker [q.v.] and wth him was 
responsible for the construction of the 
second deep-level tube, the Central Lon- 
don Railway, from the Bank to Shepherd’s 
Bush, which was opened in 1900. 

After Baker’s death in 1907, Mott 
carried on his oum practice as consulting 
engineer with his partners David Hay, 
Mr. Da\’id Anderson, and later Mr. G. L. 
Groves. He visited the United States of 
America and was responsible for the intro- 
duction of escalators into Great Britain 
and, as consulting engineer to the London 
Passenger Transport Board, for many 
large constructional works and extensions 
to the London tube railways. 

Mott was associated also with many 
important bridge schemes ; among others 
the widening of Blackfriars bridge, imder- 
taken ■with Baker and carried out after 
the latter’s death, the vddening of Ifing- 
ston and the reconstruction of Southwark 
bridges, the construction of Queensferry 
bridge at Chester, and the single-span 
high-level road bridge at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

During the war of 1914—1918 Mott 
served on several government committees, 
visiting Prance and India and advising on 
various defence schemes. j 

After the war Mott was consulted by! 
the ^EnistTy of Transport and made re- 
ports on the proposed Charing Cross 
bridge, road bridges over the Forth and 
the Tay, the Channel tunnel, and other 
important schemes. He was a member of 
the Severn Barrage Committee and of the 
government Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee. In 1925 there was considerable 
anxiety as to the safety of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Mott was appointed chair- 
man of the works committee of engineers 
and architects entrusted with the pre- 
servation of the fabric; the method wJucb 
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was adopted, that of grout]ng~the”pi«5, 
aroused some controversy at the time but 
proved entirely successful. 

One of the most important projects for 
which Mott was primarily responsible was 
the Mersey road timnel connecting Lii'er- 
pool and Birkenhead ; ventilated for 
petrol-driven traffic, it is in length and 
diameter the largest sub-aqueous tunnel 
in the world. It was opened by Ifing 
George V in 1934. 

i Mott became a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1895, and -svas 
elected -^ice-president in 1920 and presi- 
dent in 1924. He was appointed C.B. in 
1918, created a baronet in 1930, and 
elected F.R.S. in 1932. He was an asso- 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines, a feUow 
of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technologj% and a member of the Societe 
des Ingenieurs Civils de France. 

Mott married in 1887 Florence Harmar 
(died 1923), daughter of WiUiam Parker, 
and had t'wo sons. He died in London 
7 September 1938, and was succeeded as 
second baronet bj' his elder son, Adrian 
Spear (born 1889). 

A portrait of Mott by Stanhope Forbes 
is in the possession of the Institution of 
Chil Engineers. 

[The Times, 8 September 1088; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 8, 
January 1940 (portrait) ; Journal of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, vol. x, 1938 ; office 
records ; personal Imowledge.] 

Davud Andeiison. 

MOUNT TEMPLE, Babon (1867- 
1938), politician. [See Ashlev, Wilfeed 
WlEU^VM.] 

MOYNIHAN, BERIfELEY GEORGE 
ANDREW, first B.ahon Moynihan, of 
Leeds (1865-1936), surgeon, was bom in 
Malta 2 October 1865, the only son, with 
two elder sisters, of Captain Andrew 
Moynilian, V.C., of the 90th Regiment, 
aftenvards of the 8th Foot (the lung’s 
Regiment), by his -wife, Ellen Anne, 
younger daughter of Thomas Parkin, 
rabinct-maker, of Hurst, near Ashton- 
' under-Ljme. His father, who n as Irish hy 
1 descent, died of Malta fever, and his 
t mother settled at Leeds with her sister, the 
wife of Police-Sergeant Alfred Ball. 

Mojmihan was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital (1875-1881) and at the Royal 
Naval School, New Cross (1881—1883), 
where his chief success was at swimming, 
which remained his favourite recreation. 
He was a hoy of spirit and ability, but 
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made no mark at school . On his eighteenth ! 
birthday he entered the Leeds Medical I 
School, 'then at the Yorkshire College, in- 
tending to become an army doctor. He 
soon discovered an aptitude for medicine | 
and worked unremittingly with brilliant i 
success. He was dresser to Arthur FergiK- ! 
son McGill, who awakened his interest in ’ 
surgerj% and he qualified M.B. (London) j 
in 1887. He was then appointed house-! 
surgeon (1887-1880) to (Sir) William Mayo i 
Robson at the Leeds General Infirmary. ! 
During the winter of 1880 he worked in| 
Berlin and in April 1890 became resident | 
surgical officer at the Leeds General In- 
firmarj^ There he attracted the attention 
of Thomas Richard Jessop, the leading 
practitioner and surgeon in the district. 
He was admitted F.R.C.S. (England) in 
1890 by examination and in 1893 he 
graduated M.S. (London) rvith a gold 
medal. He set up as a consultant in Leeds 
in 1893, acting also as private assistant to 
Jessop. A vacancy occurred on the in- 
firmarj' staff in 1894, but Jloynihan was 
not elected. He was, however, appointed 
demonstrator in anatomy at the Yorlcsliire 
College and in 1909 became professor of 
clinical surgery in the university of Leeds. 
In 1890 he was elected assistant surgeon 
to the infirmary, becoming surgeon in 
1900 and consulting surgeon on retirement 
in 1020. 

Between 1890 and 1014 Moynihan 
gained a reputation as the most accom- 
plished surgeon in England, and among 
the greatest of all surgeons. He aimed at 
perfection of technique, developing his un- 
rivalled dexterity to assure the soundest, 
rather than the most brilliant work, al- 
though brilliance was his native gift. He 
also gave much tliought to medical care 
before and after operation, ‘making the 
patient safe for surgery’. In particular he 
practised and preached gentleness in mani- 
pulation. His work became widely known 
through the consummate showmanship 
with which he expounded it to ^^sitoTS, 
until his clinic became an essential place 
of pilgrinjagc for British and American 
surgeons. His practice grew -wide but he 
made time, by early rising, to write several 
important books, as well as numerous 
.orlicle.s, lie collaborated with Mnjm Rob- 
.son in Dixeaxes- of the Stomach and Ihcir 
Surgical Treatment (1901), and Diseases of 
the Pancreas and their Surgical Treatment 
(1902). He had lectured at the Roval 
College of Surgeons in 1899, but his pre- 
eminence was iiardly recognized in Hng- 
laml when in May J003 lie was invited 


by the American Surgical Association to 
read a paper at its meeting at Pliila- 
delpbia. Here he formed lasting friend- 
ships with leading surgeons, especially 
William J. and Charles H. jMajm and 
George W. Crile. He had already made 
innovations towards absolute asepsis in 
the ‘ritual’ of his operating theatre and 
introduced from America the use of rubber 
gloves, which after some ridicule became 
universally worn by surgeons. In 1903 
appeared Surgical Treatment of Gastric and 
Duodenal Ulcers and in 1904 Gallstones 
and their Surgical Treatment, which be- 
came a classic. His surgical doctrine was 
admirably set outin Abdominal Operations, 
published in America in 1905 ; he revised 
its fourth edition in 1020. Tliroughoxit 
itbis period Moynihan was studying the 
differential diagnosis of peptic ulcers. He 
gradually satisfied himself, by correlation 
i of symptoms with patliologic changes 
found at operation, of the precise syn- 
dromeoftbcduodenalulccr. HisbookDuo- 
dcnal Ulcer (1910) established bis reputa- 
tion ns a clinical scientist. His chain of 
reasoned ohscr\’ation and its conclusion 
liave been compared to the discoveiy’ of 
a new star. 

Mojmihnn was a dominant individualist 
ivith an eager determination to aeldeve Ins 
projects for his profession. In 1009_ he 
formed a club for visiting surgical clinics ; 
it proved successful and assumed the name 
‘Chinirgical Club’, which in 1929 was 
altered to ‘Moynihan Cliirurgical Club’. 
He instigated the publication of the British 
Joiirnnl of Surgery in 1918; and he pro- 
moted tlic Association of Surgeons of 
[ Great Britain and Ireland, formed in 1920, 
with equal success. 

Moynihan served in France from 1914 
to 1915 as a consulting surgeon, ri.sing to 
the rank of major-general in the Army 
[Medical Sersdcc. Later be was chairman 
I of the Council of Consultants (1010-1010) 
and a member of the Army Medical Ad- 
visory Board (1917-1935). In October 
1917 he spent three weeks in America; he 
was admitted an honorarj' fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons and achieved 
a remarkable .success as an orator at a 
scries of patriotic meetings. He had 
a beautiful voice and was a master of 
clear, rlietoric.'d English. He was again in 
America in 1920 to give the first .1. B. 
Murphy lecture to the Ameriam College 
of Surgeons, at Ufontrcal, in honour of tlic 
man whom he called the greatest .surgeon 
of all (ime, and with whom he shared 
m.any clmrnctcrislias. 
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Moynihan -was elected to the councd of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1912 and 
■was president in 1926 ; his six years’ rule 
gave the college nerv life and prestige. There 
in 1920 he gave the Bradshaw lecture on 
‘The Spleen and some of its Diseases’ and 
in 1927 the Hunterian oration, speaking 
of the achievements of Hunter and Lister, 
who had based their surgery on physio- 
logical principles, an ideal wliich Moyrdhan 
had made familiar as ‘the pathology of 
the living’. He insisted that medical] 
science could be advanced by observation 
of disease in the operating theatre better 
than by post-mortem dissection. He gave 
the Romanes lecture at Oxford on ‘The 
Advance of Medicine’ in 1932. 

He was made an honorary LL.D. of 
Leeds University in 1924. and was given 
the freedom of the city in 1920. He re- 
ceived honorary degrees from fourteen 
universities in many parts of the world. 

Moimihan was kniglited in 1912; ap- 
pointed C.B. in 1917 and K.C.M.G. in 1918 
and created a baronet in 1922, he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Moynihan, 
of Leeds, in 1929. His orator}^ was less 
successful in the House of Lords than out- 
side, but his influence secured the defeat 
of the registration of osteopaths bill in 
1935. He was less welcome when he advo- 
cated the legalization of euthanasia. 

Moynilian married in 1895 Isabella 
Wellesley, second daughter of Thomas 
Richard Jessop, F.R.C.S., of Leeds. Of 
tliis singularly happy marriage there were 
bom a son and two daughters. He died of 
shock at Carr Manor, Meanwood, Leeds, 
liis home since 1914, 7 September 1936, 
seven days after the death of Lady Mojmi- 
han. A burial in Westminster Abbey was 
offered, but since' he had identified Ids 
career -with Leeds he was buried there at 
Lawnswood cemetery'.. He was succeeded 
as second baron by his son, Patrick Berke- 
ley (born 1906). 

Sloynihan was at all times self-aware 
and even Idstrionic ; he was not impervious 
to llatteiy and latterly showed faults of 
judgement, probably incipient sjTnptoms 
of the cerebral failure which caused his 
sudden death. He fulfilled his otm de- 
scription of the ideal surgeon: ‘a hand- 
some man of distinguished presence, a 
man of “wide loiowledge and general cul- 
ture, a man of great technieal skill and 
soimd judgement, and a man of compas- 
sionate heart’. He stood six feet high and 
was broad in proportion ; imtil middle life 
his hair was Rery red; his hands were 
blunt and muscular. 


A portrait of IMoynihan by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer (1912) is in the possession 
of his family ; one by Richard Jack (1927) 
is at the Genera! Infirmary, Leeds, mth 
a copy by the artist at the Royal College 
of Surgeons (reproduced in colour in the 
Brilish Journal of Surgery, July 1036). A 
marble bust by Sir W. Reid Dick is at the 
infirmary (reproduced in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, 1940, vol. i, p. 185), and 
another, by F. .1. Wilcoxson, is at the 
Royal College of Surgeons; the Leeds 
Medical Schoo 1 has a bronze bust by the 
latter and a bronze cast of his hands. 

[The Times, 8 September 1936; Donald 
Bateman, Berkeley Moynihan, Surgeon, 1940 ; 
British Medical Journal, 1940, vol. i, pp. 
601 and 649; University of Leeds Medical 
Society Magazine, vol. vii, 1937 (biblio- 
gK*pfly) > personal knowledge.] 

IV. R. Le Fanu. 

MUmimAD, JOHN HENRY (1855- 
1940), philosopher, the third son of Jolm 
William Muirhead, writer to the signet, of 
Glasgow, by his •wife, Mary Bums (who 
claimed a connexion with Susan Ferrier, 
the no'velist, q.v.), was bom at Glasgow 
28 April 1855. Educated at tlie Glasgow 
Academy, he proceeded to the University 
where he graduated M.A. in 1875. The 
year previouslj’^ he had won a Snell exhibi- 
tion at Balliol College, Oxford, to wliich 
hewentupinTrinitj'Terml875. Amongst 
liis intimate friends and contemporaries 
were (Sir) Henrj' Jones, J. S. Mackenzie 
[qq.v.], John MacCunn, and W. P. Kcr 
[q.v.]. After obtaining a first class in 
classical moderations (1877) he ■was, to the 
surprise of the college, placed in the second 
class in liierae humaniorcs in 1879. He 
was proxime accessit for the Gaisford prize 
for Greek prose and obtained the Chancel- 
lor’s Latin essay prize in 1881. Failing to 
obtain a fellowship, he became assistant 
in Latin to Professor George Gilbert Ram- 
say at Glasgow University from 1879 to 
1885, when he left to study pliilosophy 
and theology at Manchester New College 
in London, and thenceforward philosophy 
was the subject to which he devoted liim- 
self until his death. 

In 1888 Muirhead was appointed lec- 
turer in mental and moral science at the 
Royal Holloway College ; he also lectured 
for Bedford College and the London 
Socictj* for the Extension of University 
Teaching. In the same year he became 
editor of the ‘Librarj’ of Pliilosophy’, a 
position which he held until his death. In 
1891 he helped Jamw Bonar and others 
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to found the Ethical Society, and in 1892 j relations betwcn the end or good and the 
published his best knouTi text-book. The rule or obligation for achiewngit (in 1982 
Elements of Ethics, -n-luch found a wide he published linle and End in Morals), he 
public. He also edited the ‘Ethical continued to be throughout liis career a 
Librarj'’. In 1896 he was appointed pro- prominent representative of the British 
fessor of philosophy and political economy school of idealists. This general attitude 
in the Mason College at Birmingham, is maintained particularly in Coleridge as 
After the conversion of the college into Philosopher (1030) wliich is the best ac- 
the university of Birmingham (1900), count of Coleridge’s philosophy with cni- 
political cconomj' was, to Muirhead’s re- phasis on the Platonic elements in it, 
Hef, constituted as a separate chair, and linking up the exposition \vith The Pla- 
he retained the chair of philosophy until tonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy 
his retirement in 1922. (1931) which leads from the Platonists of 

Muirhead’s mental and phj’sical vigour the seventeenth century to Muirhead’s 
continued unimpaired, and in two ^isits own philosophical position and contains 
to the United Slates of America (1923 and a study of Bradley’s metaphysics. 
1925-1928) he held special positions as a Muirhead was twice married; first, in 
lecturer and visiting professor in the uni- 1892 to Marj' Talbot (died 1922), daughter 
versitics of California (Berkeley and Los of the Rev. Gilbert Innes "Wallas, and 
Angeles). Returning to Great Britain in sister of Graham Wallas [q.v .] ; secondly, 
1920, he devoted himself to editing the in 1927 to Pauline, daughter of George 
‘Library of Philosophy’, acting as chair- Bailey, who sui^nvcd him. There was no 
man of the council of the newly founded issue from cither marriage. He died at 
British Institute of Philosophy, and main- Rotherfield, Susse.x, 24 May 1940, with 
taining an active interest in the modem mental powers unabated, 
developments of philosophy at home on 27 May IMO; Sir C. G. 

the continent, and in the United States. Robertson and Sir W. U. Ross, John Ifcnrt/ 
He was elected a fellow of the British Muirhead, 1855-1940 in Proceedings of the 
Academy in 1931. British Academy, vol. xxvi, 1040 (with bib- 

Muirhead was fat from being simply a Uography and a portrait); private informa- 
stimulating teacher of philosophy. Always tion ! personal knowledge.] 
a ‘social reformer’ in many spheres of ci\ac CitMiUES Giiant RonnarsoN. 

endeavour, at Birmingham he played an 

important part in converting the Mason MUNRO-FERGUSON, RONALD 
College into the first unitary civic univer- CRAUFORD, "Viscount Novau (1800- 
sity, and for twenty-six years was ev'cn 1934), politician. [See Ferguson.] 
more influential in the life of the city than 

in that of the classroom and senate. Here, MURISON, ALEXANDER FAL- 
as elsewhere. Ids simplicity of character, CONER (1847-1934), jurist and author, 
his devotion to realizing in action high was bom at Walhowc, in the parish of 
ethical principles, his sympathy with Deer, Aberdeenshire, 3 March 1847, the 
thinkers and ^'sterns opposed to his own eldest of the four sons of Alexander Muri- 
views, and his determination to find a son, a crofter of Walhowc, by his wife, 
common denominator underlying appa- Elspcth, daughter of "William Murison, a 
rent antagonisms, earned for him in all crofter of Bridge-foot, near liYascrburgh, 
quarters a deep respect and warm affec- Abcrdccnsldrc. He was proud to recall 
tion, increased by his work as editor of that he had once acted as a herd-boy on his 
the ‘Library of Philosophy’ in which he nativ’e hills. In his autobiography, written 
introduced to English readers many not- at the age of eighty-six, he has vividly 
able works by the prominent leaders of described the struggles to obtain for him 
every school of thought, British, eon- a better education than that afforded by 
linental, and American. village schools. Having won a bursary at 

Philosophically, as a young man he had Aberdeen Grammar School, he showed his 
been deeply ^influenced by T. II. Green gift for languages by winning school prizes 
rad R, L. Ncttlcshij) [qq.v'.], as also by for Latin and Greek, gaining the first bur- 
Iirdvvard^ Caird (q.v., whose life he WTOtc sary at Aberdeen University, and gradu- 
in 1021 in collaboration with his friend Sir ating with first class honours in classics. 
Henry Jones), and later by F. H. Bradley He then returned to his old school as head 
and Bcrn.nrd Bosanquet [qq.v,], so that, English master (1869-1877), and, as at 
although his chief interest was elliias, in London and Oxford, his passion for cduca- 
vvhich his main problem was to state the tion and scholarship soon proved liim to 
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be an inspiring teacher. He then decided 
on the venture of going to London, where 
he was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple in 1881 and supported himself by 
teaching and by journalism, practising 
before the Privy Council and the Chancery 
division. In 1883 he succeeded W. A. 
Hunter [q.v.], to whom he owed much, as 
professor of Roman law ; in 1901 he was 
appointed professor of jurisprudence ; and 
in 1913 deputy professor of Roman-Dutch 
law. These ‘part-time’ posts at Univer- 
sity College, London, he held concurrently 
until he retired in 1925, having been in 
the service of the college as professor for 
forty-two years, during which he had also 
been dean of the facMty of laws (1912- 
1924), and a member of the senate of the 
university of London (1921-1924). In 
1915 he was appointed deputy reader in 
Roman law at Oxford, and in 1916 deputy 
professor to Henry Goudy, on whose re- 
tirement from the regius chair of civU law 
in 1919 he was probabli’- precluded by his 
advanced age from the succession, to 
which his friends, knowing his learning 
and admiring the moral greatness of his 
character, considered him fully entitled. 
In 1924 he was appointed K.C. by Lord 
Chancellor Haldane. 

During the forty-two years in which he 
held office in London, Murison set himself 
the stupendous task of collating the 
codices of the text of Justinian’s Institutes, 
and pvusuit of this aim led him to all the 
great law libraries of Europe, alwaj’s 
travelling third class (and on one occasion 
in a cattle-truck) because of the meagre- 
ness of his stipendiary pittance and the 
paucity of his private means. But his im- 
mense erudition, his mastery of practically 
every European language except Turkish, 
his accomplishment as a Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew scholar, combined with his en- 
gaging modesty and charm, made him 
friends everywhere among foreign jurists, 
and acquired for him an international 
reputation for scholarship. Unfortimately 
the colossal undertaking was never com- 
pleted, and the results remain in manu- 
script in voluminous notebooks in the 
library of University College, London. 
Almost the only published contribution in 
English made by Miuison on the civil law 
is an historical introduction on ‘The Ex- 
ternal Historj' of Roman Law’ prefixed 
to the second edition (1885) of Hunter’s 
Roman Lazo. As lus poverty diverted him 
from purstiing the success that might have 
been his at the bar, by enticing him into 
the production of educational text-books 
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and journalism (he joined the staff of the 
Daily Chronicle in early days and from 
1902 to 1912 was editor of the Educational 
Times), so also the versatility of his min d 
led him to play truant to the cause of 
jurisprudence, for he translated the whole 
of Horace (1931) and of Pindar (1933) into 
verse, Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies (1932), 
and the first twelve boolis of the Iliad 
(1933) into English hexameters, and Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein (1931) into English verse 
with the original metres. A translation of 
Books xiii to xix of the Iliad remains in 
manuscript. In Italy, where liis scholar- 
ship was higlily esteemed, he published a 
characteristic treatise, Jl diritto nei poeti 
Latini (1935) which was read at the Inter- 
national Congress of Roman Law held in 
Rome in 1933. His intellectual vigour 
remained unimpaired to the last. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon Murison in 1893 by the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, for the lord rectorship 
of which he stood against Lord Huntly in 
1896 and was but narrowly beaten. In 
polities an ardent liberal, he rmsuccess- 
fully contested, at fom general elections, 
in 1900, 1906, and 1910, three conservative 
strongholds, the Bridgeton division of 
Glasgow, the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, and, t\vice, the Central division 
of Glasgow. He married in 1870 Elizabeth 
(died 1924), elder daughter of iViUiam 
Logan, shopkeeper, of Fetterangus, Aber- 
deenshire, and had two sons ; the yoimger. 
Sir (James) William Murison (died 1945), 
was sometime chief justice of Zanzibar 
and of the Straits Settlements. He him- 
self died at Clapham Common 8 June 
1934. 

[A. F. Murison, Memoirs of 8S Years (1847- 
1934), edited by A. L. Murison and Sir J. W. 
Murison, privately printed 1985 (bibliography 
and portraits) ; personal knowledge.] 

J. H. Morgan. 

MURRAY, Sm GEORGE HERBERT 
(1849-1936), civil servant, bom at South- 
fleet, Kent, 27 September 1849, was the 
eldert son of George Edward jMuiray, fel- 
low of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
rector of Southfleet, by his wife, Penelope 
Frances Elizabeth Pemberton, youngest 
daughter of Brigadier-General John Aus- 
tin. He was great-grandson of Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David’s 
[q.v.], second son of John, third Duke of 
Atholl [q.v.]. He was heir-presumptive 
to the dukedom from 1805 to 1871 and 


second heir-presiunptive at the time of liis 
death. Educated at Harrow and Christ 
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Church, Oxford, he obtained his degree in 
the school of lilcrac Immaniorcs in 1872, 
and entered the Foreign OHice the next 
year under the old sj'stcm of limited com- 
petition after nomination by the secretary 
of state, but he was transferred to the 
Treasury’ in 1880, and appointed a second 
class clerk in the department of the audi- 
tor of the civil list. iMurraj'’s services rvere 
utilized for several royal commissions : in 
1880 he was secretary’ to the royal com- 
mission on the depression of trade, in 1887 
to the royal commission on gold and silver ; 
and in 1880 to the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland commission, rccei\ing 
high praise for his work. He was private 
secretary to the first lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. Gladstone) from August 1892 to 
March 1894., when the new first lord (Lord 
Koseberj’) gave him the s.ame appoint- 
ment. In 1897 he was appointed chairman 
of the Board of Inland Bevenue ; in 1899 
he was transferred to the Post Office as 
secretary ; and in 1903, on the retirement 
of Sir Francis Mowatt, he was appointed 
permanent administrative secretary in 
conjunction wth Sir Edward Walter 
Hamilton [q.v.], permanent financial 
secretarj’. On Hamilton’s retirement in 
1007 Murray became sole permanent secre- 
tary, and in 1909 auditor of the civil list. 
He retired from the civil seiv’ice in 1911. 
He was appointed K.C.B. in 1899, G.C.B. 
in 1908, and G.C.V.O. in 1920, ha^ing 
been sworn of the Pri\’y Council in 1910. 

Murray was an excellent civil servant of 
the old type. Tlie Treasury minute on liis 
retirement recorded ‘My Lords’ expression 
of their gratitude’ for ‘lu's indefatigable 
industry, his quick and acute perception, 
his complete mastery of the most complex 
administrative problems, and his excep- 
tional powers of lucid and pointed expres- 
sion’ which ‘pre.sentcd a combination of 
qualities rarely found in union, and, in his 
ease, employed with single-minded devo- 
tion in the scrv’ice of the State’. He was 
a man of great physical and constitutional 
strength which he was able to maintain 
in spite of hi.s neglect of the usual methods 
of exercise. Although he was among the 
last of the generation which lunched not 
at all or on ‘a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry', he enjoyed the good things of life 
and was a connoisseur of food, wine, and 
cig:\rs. I'or many years he was a member 
of Grillions, 'Plie Club, and the Society of 
l)ilett4inti. and was a regular attendant 
at their dinners. He was a familiar figure 
at Brooks’s, where he was for long chair- 
man of the library’ committee. .After his 


retirement the government made use of 
his services on several committees; and 
on the outbreak of war in 1914 lie took 
a leading part in the management of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. In 1915 he was 
chairman of the committee on the employ- 
ment of soldiers and sailors disabled in the 
w’ar. He also held directorships in several 
important companies, notably’ the AVesl- 
minster Bank and the Southern Railway. 
He was elected an honorary’ student of 
Christ Church in 1918. 

Murray died in London 4 April 193G. 
He married in 1879. Helen Mary’ (died 
1932), eldest daughter of John Miilholland, 
afterwards first Lord Dunlealh, and had 
a son. Sir Evelyn Murray’, K.C.B ., who 
was successively’ secretary’ to the Post 
Office and chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms and Excise, and a daughter. 

[The Times, 0 April lO-lO ; 'Treasury records ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
MAtmicE HEADr.Ajr. 

MURRAY, GEORGE REDALVYNE 
(1805-1030), physician, was horn at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 20 June 1805, the eldest 
son of William Murray, M.D., a physician 
W'itU a reputation for shrewd common 
sense and forthrightness, and with a deeper 
wisdom whieli reflected itself in the guid- 
ance of his son to those men and those 
places by which he might best be trained 
for his chosen profession ; liis motlier was 
Frances Mary, daughter of Giles Rcd- 
roaync. He was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where lie 
graduated with first class honours in part i 
of the natural sciences tripos in 1880. He 
then joined a group of Cambridge medical 
students who had been attracted to Uni- 
versity’ College Hospital, London, by the 
teaching of Sydney Ringer and (Sir) "Victor 
Horsley [qq.v.]. He distinguished himself 
at his teaching hospital, and with the 
FcIIowcs and Senior gold medals passed 
his final examinations in 1888. He gradu- 
ated IM.B. (Camb.) in 1889 and xirocccded 
M.D. (Camb.) in 1890. A man of his 
qualities was quickly nlTccted by the re- 
search enthusiasm of his teachers, and this 
set his mind upon a career in experimental 
medicine. For this jnirpose he visited the 
most famous of the medical clinics in 
Berlin and Paris and then returned to his 
native city in, 1891 to begin liis work ns 
pathologist to the Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren and lecturer in hactcriologv in the 
Durham University’ College of Medicine. 

AVithin a few months of his rcliini to 
Newcastle, and at the early age of Lvenly’- 
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six, aiurray made the discovery -which departmental Committee of the Home 
D^u^t mm fame. His friend Horsley, Office on dust diseases in card-room 
who mmself was working on the physio- workers, and the servdee which he rendered 
logy of the thjjoid gland, suggested that in the war of 1914-1918 as a consulting 
myxoedema mght be cured bj”- grafts of physician to the British forces in Italy, 
ammal thyroid. Murray preferred to use He retired from active work a few years 
p extract ofthyroid gland by hypodermic before his death, which took place at his 
injection. This cured a m3^oedematous home at Mobberley, Cheshire, 21 Septem- 
woman, and he published his results in the her 1939. He married in 1802 Annie, 
British Medical Journal of 10 October daughter of Edward Robert Bickersteth, 
1891, under the heading ‘Note on the a well-known Liverpool surgeon, a cousin 
Treatment of Mjetoedema by Hypodermic of Edward Bickersteth, dean of Lichfield, 
Injections of an Extract of the Thyroid and of Robert Bickersteth, bishop of 
Gland of a Sheep’. With characteristic Ripon [qq.v'.j. They had tliree sons, two 
care he followed the fate of this woman of whom were killed in the war of 1914- 
and reported her progress in the British 1918, and a daughter. 

Medical Journal of 27 August 1892 and ir/ie Times, 23 September 1939; British 
13 March 1920. Medical Journal, 1939, vol. ii, p. 707 ; Lancet, 

Tliis discovery opened up a field of 1939, vol. ii, p. 767 (portrait) ; personal know- 
interest and research in the medical ledge.] J. C. Spence. 

sciences which led to a new knowledge of 

the endocrine glands and their influence MURRAY, Sir (JOHN) HUBERT 
on health and personahty. With his repu- (PLUNICETT) (18C1-1940), Australian 
tation established Murray entered into the administrator of Papua, was bom in Syd- 
responsible posts of Heath professor of ney. New South Wales, 29 December 18C1, 
comparative pathologj’^atDurhaminl893, the eldest son of Sir Terence Aubrey Mur- 
and of physician to the Royal Victoria ray [q.v.], by liis second -wife, Agnes Anne, 
Infirmary at New'castle-upon-Tjme in tliird daughter of Jolin Edwards, of Lon- 
1898. He held these posts until 1908. He don. He was elder brother of Dr. Gilbert 
moved to Manchester in circumstances Murray. 

which proved his charm and honesty of Murray was educated at Sydney Gram- 
purpose. He was appointed by Man- mar School, and in England at Brighton 
Chester University to its chair of medicine College and, after a year in German 3 % at 
wldch carried with it the pri\'ilege of Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was 
being a physician to Manchester Roj'al a classical demj' and graduated -with a first 
Infirmary. The choice of Murray for the class in classical moderations (1882) and in 
vacant post raised a storm of local opposi- lilerac humaniores (1885). He was also a 
tion, but he entered on his duties with so .fine scholar in French and German. He 
quiet an imconcern, and so friendlj^ an was a tall man of fine physique, a good 
attitude, that his worth -was immediately boxer (he held the Queensberrj’ rules 
apparent and he lived out his professional hea\-yweight championsliip), oarsman, and 
life in Manchester until 1925, beloved bj”^ swordsman. After being called to the bar 
his colleagues and admired by his friends, by the Inner Temple in 1886, he practised 
The responsibilities of imiversity and pro- as a barrister in Australia. He was a crown 
fessional life deflected him from experi- prosecutor in New South Wales, and in 
mental medicine to teaching, medical 1901 and 1902 was an acting district court 
practice, and university administration, judge. A romantic feeling for Ireland 
His later witings were mainly on clinical influenced him in his reversion to the 
subjects. Church of Rome and led him to join the 

Murray received many honours: he ivas New South IVales Irish Rifles, of which he 
president of the Association of Physicians became tlie commander during the South 
(1936), member of the Medical Research African war. Becaase its bulk was small 
Committee (later Medical Research Coim- and the matter diflicult, he carried a Pin- 
cil), Goulstonian (1899) and Bradshaw dar in liispoclcet throughout the campaign 
(1905) lecturer to the Ro^’al College of and read it five times through. On his 
Phj’sicians, of which he had been a fellow return to Sj’dney in Januarj’ 1901 he held 
since 1898. Honorarj- degrees were con- the rank of major, retiring as lieutcnant- 
ferred upon him by^ Durham and Dublin colonel. 

Universities. In later j'cars tavo of his .^Vfter his return to Australia Dlurray 
most practical achievements were the entered the service of Britisli New Guinea 
work which he did as a member of the as chief judicial officer, taldng office in 
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September 1904. In April 1907 he •wasjall3' approved, and his government became 
appointed acting administrator, and in a model administration of vrhat is called 
November 1908 became lieutenant- a native community, 
governor. He held this position, together Murray built a strong and enduring 
wth that of chief judicial oiDcer, until his administration upon foundations ivorthily 
death at Samarai, Papua, 2T February laid by Sir William Macgregor [q.v.j. The 
19-10. He was appointed C.M.G. in 1914, basis of his administration rested upon 
and K.C.M.G. in 1925. He was twice an understanding of the mentality of the 
married: first, in 1889 to Sybil Maud natives. He contended that the natives 
(died 1929), fifth daughter of Richard could be civOized without being spoilt, 
Lewis Jenkins, M.D., of Nepean Towers, andthattheymustmovetowards civiliza- 
N.S.W., and had two sons and a daughter; tion or disappear, but that civilization 
secondly, in 1930 to Mildred Blanche should not mean their assimilation to the 
Bloomfield, daughter of Henry Bloomfield white men or their subjugation. His 
Trench and widow of George Arthur annual reports arc equally a store-house 
Pomeroy Vernon. of humour and of information for the 

On 1 September 1900 the administra- anthropologist and others. In these re- 
tion of the colony was taken over by the ports he described murder as the ‘ favourite 
Commonwealth of Australia imder the crime’ of the Papuan, but explained that 
Papua Act of 1905. Papua thenhad anarea what to a European was murder might to 
of about 93,000 square miles, with a Euro- a Papuan be merely a high-spirited adven- 
pean population in 1940 of less than 2,000 ture or even a social duty. Murray had 
and about 300,000 natives, broken up into no prison for a long time ; instead he made 
innumerable small tribes with different the murderers walk with hun when he 
languages. There was little fertile ground, went on circuit, in order to educate them, 
much was precipitous mountain, and in the He illustrated the point of view of the 
west were extensive dismal swamps. The native by telling how a native, on realizing 
natives were savages of stone-age culture, that he might be punished for the murder 
many of them headhunters and cannibals of a girl, exclaimed in astonishment, ‘But 
chiefly for ritual purposes, with a strong there are plenty of girls left.’ 
tradition of warfare between the many Murray devoted himself in the first 
small tribes or \'illagcs, but with great place to the establishment of the authority 
power of affection and fidelity. Murders of the government and the administration 
of wliite men were formerly frequent when of law upon a basis which would appeal to 
the island used to be visited by ‘black- the native mind. He undertook and 
birders ’ who seized natives to be sold as organized extensive patrols throughout 
labourers on other islands or in Queens- the country, sometimes going to territorj’ 
land, but in the latter part of Murray’s where no white man had been seen. He 
administration their activities had prac- insisted on justice and mutual undcr- 
tically ceased. standing. On some occasions he even re- 

It was during the first decade of Mur- spondee! to a shower of arrows by sitting 
ray’s administration that real develop- down and smoking, and when the arrows 
ment of European copra plantations took stopped, putting out gifts for the attackers 
place. For many years, however, he in- to come and take, thereby gaining a repu- 
curred the hostile criticism of the traders, tation for invulnerability. He absolutely 
of the plan ters, and of the miners. He was prohibited punitive expeditions against 
charged with being the enemy of the white communities. He always used the mini- 
man and with being a foolish friend of the mum of force, and ultimately the natives 
natives, but it was not long before he realized the benefits of haw and order 
secured the confidence of the Protestant under an administration which was bene- 
inissions. Nevertheless as late as 1920 a volent but not weak, 
public meeting in Port More.sby demanded One of the difficulties wliich confronted 
his rec.'ill. Ultimately he lived down all the administration was the imlvcrsal belief 
opposition. He prescribed areas for each in sorcery. The influence of the sorcerers 
of the cornpeting missions. He secured was so great that when a native believed 
the exclusion of the Tcrritoiy from the that he was the object of a sorcerer’s 
application of the .nustralian Navigation attentions he would pine away and die. 
x\ct, which iv.as thrc.atcning to strangle JIurray sometimes used these beliefs in 
development. He introduced land and the interests of the natives. IMicn, for 
native labour ordinances which, after in- example, an epidemic of small-pox was 
cumng much opposition, have been gener- threatened he had to consider how' he 
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coiild induce the natives, vrho are very 
much afraid of the knife, to submit to 
TOCcination. He explained that there was 
a powerful sorcerer in the west who was 
proposing to attack the people, but that, 
if the people had a government mark on 
their arras, the sorcerer would retire dis- 
comfited and would not harm them. The 
result was that the people willingly and 
eagerly submitted to vaccination. 

From the beginning of his administra- 
tion, Murray not only declared that the 
object of Australian administration should 
be the welfare of the native, but he put 
this principle into practice. He strongly 
contended that this policy was the only 
policy that could wisely be adopted from 
an Australian point of %'iew. The country 
is not suitable for any extensive European 
occupation, and if the natives disappeared 
it would be occupied by Asiatic, and prob- 
ably hostile, races. He therefore insisted 
upon the exclusion of Asiatic immigrants 
and aimed always at the preser\'ation of 
the native race. 

When Commodore James Elphinstone 
Erskine annexed New Guinea in the name 
of the Queen in 1884 he declared, ‘Your 
lands shall be secured to you. Your wives 
and children will be protected.’ Tliis 
declaration was taken as a fundamental 
principle in Murray’s policy. He con- 
sidered that the welfare of the natives 
demanded that they should retain the 
closest connexion with the land, so that 
they would not become a body of em- 
ployees earning wages during their work- 
ing lives and then faUing into dull and 
helpless destitution. He was determined 
to prevent the creation of a landless pro- 
letariat. The Land Ordinance p^o^^des 
that no land can be purchased from a 
native except by the government, and not 
even by the govenunent unless it is clear 
that the natives understand the trans- 
action, and that the land is not used by 
the natives or required for them. The 
result is that, out of an area of about 57 
million acres, 1,800,000 acres have been 
acquired by the government from the 
natives. Onl}’’ about 24,000 acres have been 
alienated by the government in freehold, 
mainly to missions, and about 200,000 
acres in leasehold. 

The Native Labour Ordinance, in force 
from time to time, permitted indentured 
laboxrr, which Jlurray regarded as a neces- 
sity for the time being in the ultimate 
interests of the natives. There is no com- 
pulsorj' recruiting of labour and the inden- 
ture of women is forbidden, as destructive 
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of village life. No native could be inden- 
tured for a period longer than three years, 
and the system was very carefully policed. 

In 1915-1016 Murray introduced a 
native tax, based on the village as the 
unit, with a maximum of £1 per head. 
The proceeds of this tax are used for the 
development of native plantations, and 
for health, educational, and recreational 
services for the natives. The imposition 
of the tax was received with enthusiasm 
by the natives, and ^’illages which had 
been excluded because it was considered 
that they were too poor to pay any tax 
strongly resented their exclusion and in- 
sisted upon ha\’ing the honour of paying 
the tax. 

Murray introdueed a system whereby 
education is in the hands of the missions, 
a subsidy being paid by the government. 
The English language is taught in the 
native schools. Instruction is carefully 
derised to meet the needs of the natives. 
No attempt has been made to introduce 
higher education. He declared that some 
higher developments must be regarded as 
non-essential while Papuan British sub- 
jects were still being roasted and eaten 
TOthin taventy-four hours of Port Moresby. 

At the end of his career, Murray’s 
acliievements met with wide recognition. 
In 1923 the follo^ving tribute was paid by 
the League of Nations: ‘Papua leads the 
world in justice, wisdom, mercy, and the 
efficacy of her rule, ’ He had faced a prob- 
lem of intense difficulty with liigh ideals 
which were derided by practical men. His 
active interest in the well-being of the 
natives was accompanied by patient sjun- 
pathy and understanding. He was a re- 
served and modest man who abhorred the 
spectacular, but pursued a chosen course 
with determination and courage. Among 
his chief characteristics were self-disci- 
pline, mental and physical, humour, and 
a disUke of pretence. He was assiduous in 
training his staff and the men whom he 
trained were devoted to him. As a soldier 
he recognized the necessity for force be- 
hind the law in order to secure respect and 
obedience. As a lawyer he appreciated the 
basic importance of justice in dealing with 
primitive races. As a scholar and a 
humanist he had an insight into the native 
mind which has seldom been equalled. In 
his last annual report (1938-1039) he 
wrote of a dancing-ground in a native 
\Tllage far away in the mountains, where 
the open space was surrotmded by casu- 
arina trees ‘planted apparently because 
the natives like “the whistling -wind blow- 
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ing through them” ; and perhaps an old 
man, nurtured in the outworn scholarship 
of Greek literature, may he allowed to 
remember the pine tree that wliispered to 
Thyrsis in the first Idyll of Theocritus’. 
In 1937 the natives presented an address 
to Iiim in which they said: ‘'We people of 
Papua all know that in July, 1937, you 
completed thirty years as Governor of 
Papua. During all those years we have 
seen your good works, and all the helpful 
things you have done, \^^len we have 
come to speak to you, you have not closed 
your ears, nor have you frowned on us, 
but have received us, and listened to us, 
and taken action for us. We have seen aU 
the good things j’ou have done and oiir 
happiness is great because of you. 

‘ TTiereforc we all beg of you not to leave 
us, but stay here as our Governor for years 
to come. For we know you and how you 
have led us into the ways of your laws, 
treating white people and ourselves just 
the same. We Imow that you love us well, 
and we are full of love for you our 
Governor.’ 

[The Times, 29 February 1940; J. H. P. 
Murray, Papua or British New Guinea, 1912, 
Papua of To-day, 192S, Annual Reports to 
the Commonwealth Government, and ‘The 
Scientific Aspect of the Pacification of Papua’, 
presidential address (Sydney) 1932, Australa- 
sian Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Australian Quarterly, September 
1940; Proceedings of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society, vol. xxxi, part 3, 1945 
(portrait); Lewis Lett, The Papuan Achieve- 
ment, 1042 (portrait), Papua, its People and 
Promise, 1943, and Papuan Gold, 1043 ; W. N. 
Beaver, Unexplored New Guinea, 1020; 
C. A. W. Monckton, Some Experiences of a 
New Guinea Magistrate, 3rd cd. 1021, and 
Last Days in New Guinea, 2nd cd. 1022; pri- 
vate information ; personal knowledge.] 

J. G. Lathaji. 

MURHAY, Sm OSIVYN ALEX- 
ANDER RUTHMSK (1873-1930), civil 
servant, was bom at Jlill Hill 17 August 
1878, the fourth son of the lexicographer 
(Sir) James Augustus Henry Murray [q.v.], 
then a schoolmaster, by hLs second wife, 
Ada Agnes, daughter of George Ruthven, 
of Kendal. He was educated at the Oxford 
High School as a day boy and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he held a classieal 
scholarship and was placed in the first 
class in classical moderations (1893), litcrae 
humanioTcs (1895), and jurisprudence 
(1800). In 1807 after the higher civil 
service competitive examination he was 
appointed to the Admiralty secretariat. 
Later in the year he won the Vinerian 


(law) scholarsliip but declined the offer of 
a resident fellowsliip in law at St. Jolm’s 
College. As resident clerk at the Admiralty 
from 1898 until 1901 he came into close 
personal relation with G. J. Goschen [q.v.], 
then first lord, who made him his assistant 
private secretary; from 1901 to 1904 he 
served as private secretary to H. O. 
Amold-Forstcr [q.v.] and E. G. Pretyman, 
when they were parliamentary and finan- 
cial secretaries. He had been promoted to 
be assistant principal clerk in 1903, but 
he did not take up this post until 1904. 

By that time JIurray’s exceptional 
ability was generally marked and in Octo- 
|ber 1904 he was selected for the post of 
assistant director of victualling and cloth- 
ing with a view to his succeeding Sir Henry 
Yorkc as director. This offer of novel and 
important work, with opportunities of 
effecting reforms long overdue, in a most 
important department, appealed to Mur- 
ray, and in 1905 he succeeded to the 
directorship. During his six years in 
charge he brought about a veritable revo- 
lution in a department where urgent and 
drastic reforms were needed to bring con- 
ditions afloat into reasonable accord with 
modem standards prevailing ashore. The 
standard ration was thoroughly over- 
hauled, the savings system (of money 
taken in lieu of portions of the ration) 
abolished, a messing allowance introduced, 
the contract canteen arrangement placed 
on a sound footing, a school of cookery, 
established in the home ports, and the 
present general messing system, whereby 
complete daily meals arc provided by the 
paymaster from general stores, experi- 
mentally inaugurated. 

Murray was brought back to the secre- 
tariat in 1911 as the assistant (or deputy) 
secretary of the Admiralty, and was 
actively concerned ■with the preparations 
for war as the danger became more im- 
minent and ■with the novel problems of 
administration that arose on its outbreak. 
In 1917 Sir Eric Geddes [q.v.] was made 
first lord with instmetions to effect drastic 
changes in the government of the office. 
After a short hesitation he appointed 
Murray ns permanent secretary in place 
of Sir Graham Greene who was transferred 
to the Ministry of Munitions. In the result 
Murray’s patience and tactful advice, ■^vith 
his knowledge of the traditions of the 
service, were of great value in securing the 
smooth worldng of the reforms that were 
carried out. After the war he served as 
permanent secretary under eight ministers 
who relied increasingly on his ripe experi- 
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race. It -was then that Murray’s most 
important, though unspectacular, -work 
•was accomplished. As accounting officer 
for naval expenditure from 1921, as well 
as permanent secretary, he -was responsible 
for the supervision and criticism of all pro- 
posals involving cost, at a period when the 
impulse to cut down aU military expendi- 
ture was strong. By his clear grasp of 
essentials he succeeded in so steering the 
course of na-vy estimates through succes- 
sive administrations that a strong navy 
was existing and ready in 1939 when war 
again broke out. 

After a serious illness in 1933, from 
which he never fully recovered, Murray 
died at Roehampton 10 July 1936, within 
a few months of his intended retirement. 

Naturally reserved in maimer, and not 
readily making friends, Murray was never- 
theless universally respected not only for 
his remarkably fine intellect, but for his 
high character and devotion to duty. His 
share in preserving the navy on an ade- 
quate basis during the years that followed 
the war was very great, and he notably 
increased the prestige of his historic office 
at a time when a lesser man might easily 
have let it sink. His main outside interest 
was research in Devon family liistoiy, in 
which he became a recognized authority. 

Murray was appointed C.B. in 1910, 
K.C.B. in 1917, and G.C.B. in 1931, and 
•was elected an honorary fellow of Exeter 
College in 1919. He married in 1900 
MUdred Octa'via, foiuth daughter of the 
Rev. Septimus March, and had a son and 
a daughter. 

[Lady Murray, The Malcing of a Civil Ser- 
vant, 1940; Admiralty records; personal 
knowledge.] 'Vincent 'VV. Baddelet. 


MYSORE, Sib Shbi lOtlSHNARAJA 
WADIYAR BAHADUR, Maharaja of 
(1884-1940), was bom 4 June 1884, the 
dder son of Maharaja Sir Shri Chamara- 
jendra Wadii’ar. Ten and a half years 
later (Febmary 1895) he succeeded Ws 
father as head of the state. During his 
minority, his mother, a woman of remark- 
able character, mled the country as regent 
from behind the purdah. The young 
Maharaja was carefully educated; he 
owed much to the influence in his forma- 
tive years of a distinguished member of 
the Indian civil service, (Sir) Stuart Fi^er, 
who was appointed his tutor and guardian. 
The Jlaharaja was invested wth full 
administrative powers by the viceroj 
in August 1902, and there opened a 
striking chapter in the history' of India. , 
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The young ruler found to his hand an 
adminislration well organized on modem 
lines, ■with an efficient civil service. The 
main element of Mysore, then as now, is 
a hardworking Hindu peasantry, loyal to 
the ruling house. On the great riv'er 
Cauverj', a hydro-electric installation has 
been set up, the first of its kind in India, 
and the use of electricity, a state concern, 
has made deep mining possible in Kolar; - 
its use in towns and villages has benefited 
industry, particularly the silk and textile 
industries, and agriculture. 

Throughout the Maharaja’s rule the 
people, especially the peasantry, were 
brought into close touch ■with the ad- 
ministration tlwough the representative 
assembly, set up in 1882, a body of 250 
members elected on a broad franchise, 
reflecting the opinion of the countryside, 
to which the government almost invariably 
gave full consideration. A grmving politi- 
cal consciousness inspired by political 
movements in adjacent British provinces 
led to a demand for further reforms. The 
Maharaja did not hesitate to show his 
confidence in the loyalty of liis people, and 
in 1922 he introduced a system of popular 
government approaching that which had 
been established in British India in 1920. 
Later on, popular control was further 
extended; a minister responsible to the 
elected majority' in the legislative council, 
set up in 1907, was appointed to the 
executive ; wide control over finance and 
administration was conceded to the 
people’s representatives ; in fact ’the sys- 
tem comes very near to constitutional 
monarchy. 

The Maharaja’s political sympathies 
extended beyond the frontiers of the state 
and he welcomed the prospect of a federal 
India in which the states would partici- 
pate. Had a federation come into being, 
there is little doubt that he would hav'e 
ensured that the authentic voice of Mysore 
would be heard in the federal assembly. 

Loyalty' to old friends was a pleasing 
characteristic of the Maharaja. This 
quality was shoivn in a marked degree in 
his life-long friendsliip ■u'ith Mr. Mirza 
IsmaU, a Moslem of Persian extraction 
(since 1930 Sir Mirza Ismail), who had 
been a companion of liis boyhood, had 
shared his studies, and in 1925 became 
chief minister. The Maharaja gave a free 
hand and full support to Sir Mirza, to 
whose statesmansliip and imagination the 
progress of the country', both in the politi- 
cal and in the economic field, is largely 
due. 
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IVith a finely developed character the 
Maharaja combined culture mth perfect 
breeding. In his youth he played polo 
veil; in his later years he excelled at 
rackets, squash rackets, and la^vn tenius. A 
strictly orthodox Hindu, he did not share 
his table -n-ith Europeans; nevertheless 
his hospitality, especially on the occasions 
of the Birthday and Dussarah -weeks, -was 
■widely appreciated. Only to-wards the end 
of liis life, in 1930, did he ^isit Europe, 
Although a great patron of the Bralimins, 
he -would not admit their claim to a mono- 
poly of Sanskrit learning, and he en- 
couraged its study among non-Brahmins. 
He did much to encourage Indian music, 
■while, a ^iolinist himself, he greatly appre- 
ciated the classical music of the IVest. 
His death, -which took place at Mysore 
3 August 1940, -was a great loss to India 
and the British Commonwealth. 

Tlic Maharaja -was appointed G.C.S.I. 
in 1907 and G.B.E. in 1917. In his j'outh 
he married a Kathiawar princess but had 
no children, and he was succeeded by his 
nephew, the son of his younger brother. 

[Personal knowledge.] W. P. Bmvtqn. 

NAIR, Sin CHETTUR SANICARAN 
(1857-1934), Indian jurist, etc. [See 
SANICVnAN Naih.] 

NAIRNE, ALEXJVNDER (1803-1930), j 
scholar, theologian, and mystic, was bom 
at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire, 17 January 
1803, the eldest child and elder son of 
Spencer Naime, rector of Hunsdon, by his 
wife, Marion Walker, daughter of John 
Marshall, first Lord Currichill [q.v.], and 
sister of John Marshall, second Lord 
Currichill, both Scottish judges. He be- 
longed to the Sandford branch of the 
Nairne family -who had suffered for their 
Jacobite sj-mpathics. His ancestors for 
several generations were Scottish ministers. 
His grandfather fought as a midshipman 
at the battle of Copcnliagcn. 

Xaime was educated at Haileybury and 
.Tesus College, Cambridge, of Avhich latter 
he was a scholar. He obtained first classes 
in the classical (1884) and theological 
(1880) triposes, two university pri'/.as, and 
a university .scholarship. He 'was a fellow 
of Jesus from 18S7 to 1893 and again from 
1917 to 1932 and was elected an honorary 
fellow in the last-named year. He was 
ordained deacon in 1887 'and jiricst in 
1888, and was curate of Great St. Mary’s 
and \icc-principal of tlie Clcrgj- Training 
School at Cambridge from 1887 to 1889. 
He was then .successively an a.ssi.stnnt 


master at Harrow (1890-1892), curate 
of Hadleigh, Suffolk (1892-1894), and 
rector of Tewin, Hertfordsliire (1894- 
1912). 

From 1900 to 1917 Naime was pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis in Iving’s College, London. Here 
he had for the first time the opportimity 
of showng his special ability. His lectures 
were vcty popular, ‘ a curious and effective 
combination of detailed information and 
poetry, touched -with mysticism’. It was 
the time when the religious world of 
England was learning about the ‘higher’ 
criticism of the Old Testament, and 
Naime was one of the most successful of 
those who introduced this new aspect of 
the Bible. ‘Naime’, writes one of his 
students, ‘strengthened my faith because 
he made it elcar that behind all the diffi- 
culties there was something vcty real 
whieh he himself believed.’ ‘I think’, 
writes another, ‘ he succeeded in conveying 
the modern siew of the Old Testament, 
ivithout unduly disturbing the minds of 
men who had been brought up in the old 
fashioned belief about it and he did this 
partly by his power of making us feel the 
magnificence of the poetty, and partly by 
his own crident spiritual life. ... I was 
always filled with wonder at the extent 
of his learning ; no great literature seemed 
imknown to liim.’ 

From 1914 to 1922 Naime was a canon 
of Chester Cathedral, where the stimulat- 
ing effect of his scholarship and his 
personality was warmly welcomed. In 
1917 he returned to Cambridge as fellow 
and dean of his old college ; he was vicar 
of All Saints’ church until 1919, Hulscan 
lecturer in 1919-1920, and regius professor 
of divinity from 1922 to 1932. 

Naime’s position at Cambridge was a 
remarkable one. He took no interest in 
the bu-sinass of the university or of the 
theological faculty, but he had a wide 
personal influence upon undergraduates 
and dons alike. Ilis lectures were found 
stimulating and inspiring by all except 
tliosc who sought c.'isj' answers 1x> exami- 
nation questions. Men felt that they had 
.seen a great light, which they could 
neither describe nor reflect, but which thej’ 
were glad to have seen for a moment. Ilis 
scholarship, his love of great literature, 
his -wide range of kno wlcilgc. Ids sjTiipalhy 
with artists, poets, and men of science, 
made his influence svidc. He treated all 
undergraduates as bus intellectual equals, 
and spoke of Shelley, or Sir James Frazer, 
author of the Golden Bough, or J. M. E. 
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M'Taggart the philosopher, almost as 
good Christians, for they seemed to him 
to be in touch with spiritual realities. 
‘Because they had known Naime not a 
few were led for the first time to believe 
that theology was a respectable study.’ 
He formed a society for undergraduates 
called the ‘Clouds’, which met once a 
week to read Plato, and to find out what 
Plato really meant. His rooms were 
crowded. After some years the members 
of the ‘Clouds’ gave him a book -^vritten 
by aU of them and inscribed to ve^eX-q- 
yepera. 

Naime’s books are without the parapher- 
nalia of scholarship or criticism but they 
contain much fine scholarship and much 
insight. The pedants were a little scorn- 
ful. The Hebraists said that he did not 
know his grammar, but some felt that he 
understood the genius of the language' 
better than the grammarians. The ‘higher’ 
critics said that he made no contribution 
to their studies. That was no doubt true. 
He was suspicious of their work, but to 
many his judgement often appeared better 
than theirs. His scholarly instincts, his 
poetic sense, his religious piety, taught Mm 
to avoid their blunders, but he was never 
afraid to trust Ms reason. He wanted to 
know what a book really meant, and he 
, saw more deeply than most. His book on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, The Epislle of 
Priesthood (1913), Ms Hulsean lectures. 
The Faith of the New Testament (1914'), 
and The Life Eternal: here and noa; in parti- 
cular are books which take the reader 
deeper into truth than most theological 
literature. 

Nairne was a canon of St. George|s 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1921 until Ms 
death, wMch took place at Windsor 
15 March 1936. In 1931 the umversity of 
St. Andrews conferred upon liim the 
honorary degree of D.D. He married in 
1889 Ethel (died 1921), daughter of 
Lambart Campbell Edwards, vicar of 
IQngsbury, SEddlesex. He had no 
children. 

Unworldly and not interested in worldly 
affairs, Naime was a man of radiant charm 
and kindness, of alertness of sympathy, of 
a goodness which compelled almost all 
who met him not only to like Mm but to 
love Mm. 

There is an etching of Naime’s head by 
I^ancis Dodd in the old library at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 16 March 1930; Cambridge 
Review, 1 May 1030; private iriformation; 
personM knowledge.] A. C. Headi.a3i. 


NATHAN, Sm IVIATTHEW (1862- 
1939), soldier and civil servant, was bom 
in Paddington 3 January 1862, the second 
son of Jonah Nathan, manufacturer, by 
his second wife, Miriam, daughter of 
Lewis Jacobs, of London, both of Jewsh 
origin. He entered the Royal Engineers 
from the Royal Military Academy in 1880, 
and saw active service rvith the Sudan 
expedition of 1884-1885, and tvith the 
Lushai expedition in 1889, being pro- 
moted captain in the last-named year. In 
1895 he was appointed secretary to the 
Colonial Defence Committee under Joseph 
Chamberlain, who was much stmek by Ms 
ability. In 1898 he was promoted major, 
and in 1899 was sent to Sierra Leone to 
administer the government of that colony, 
and a year later was made governor of the 
Gold Coast, wMch at that time was un- 
settled. After tliree years of energetic 
reform, wMch was both pradent and 
popular, he was transferred to Hong- 
Kong, where the reputation wMch he had 
already made was confirmed. In 1907 he 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel 
and made governor of Natal, a position 
wMch he held until 1909 when the four 
South African colonies were conjoined in 
the Union of South Africa. In that year 
he returned to England, and was appointed 
secretary to the General Post Office. His 
success led to Ms promotion in 1911 to 
the chairmanship of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war in 
1914 Nathan was selected by the govern- 
ment for the office of under-secretary for 
Ireland, and was swum a member of the , 
Irish Privy Council. His new duties 
proved more difficult than any that he had 
as yet imdertaken. When the Easter 
rebellion broke out in 1916, the cMef 
secretary, Augustine BirreU [q.v.], was in 
England and Nathan was in charge at 
Dublin Castle, imder the lord-lieutenant. 
Lord W’imbome [q.v.]. Severe criticism 
was made on the Irish executive for its 
failure to warn the government of the 
danger. The lord-lieutenant and the cMef 
secretary both resigned, but the former, 
who resented the charge of neglect, was 
persuaded wth some difficulty to resume 
office. Nathan, however, was not re- 
instated, and he returned to England, 
where he was secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions rmtil 1919. 

In 1920 Nathan was appointed governor 
of Queensland, a post wMch he held for 
live years. He had to deal with a restless 
labour government under Mr. Edward 
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Graa\'iUe Theodore, Avhich abolished the 
legislative council, extended the state 
railway sj’stcm, and acquired the Brisbane 
tramways. Nathan found scope for lus 
owTi tastes in promoting the cause of 
learning by setting up a sub-committee of 
the Ci\'il Research Committee, the recom- 
mendations of which led to the Great 
Barrier Reef expedition of 1928-1929. 
He was chancellor of Queensland Univer- 
sitj’ from 1922 to 1920, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1925, He 
also scr\'cd on the special commission on 
the constitution of Ceylon (1927-1928) 
and as chairman of the colonial secretary’s 
advisory committee on rubber (1926- 
1928). He was appointed C.M.G. in 1899, 
K.C.M.G. in 1902, and G.C.DI.G. in 1908. 

Afterretirement from public life, Nathan 
found zest in the study of local history and 
the administration of the county of 
Somerset where he made his home at 
West Coker. He died there, unmarried, 
18 April 1039. 

[The Times, 10 April 1939.) 

Anmun CocnnAim. 

NAIVANAGAR, MaiuvnAjA Sum 
RANJITSINHJI VIBIdAJI, Maiia- 
UAJA Jaji SAmuj OF (1872-1933), Indian 
ruler and cricketer, was bom at the 
family -sdllagc of Sarodnr 10 September 
1872, the son of Jadeja Jiwansinhji, a 
cadet of the ruling family. The ruling 
cliief, .lam Vibhaji, was childless and an 
adopted son was sought in the Sarodar 
family. A youthful uncle ha\dng been 
adopted and shortly afterwards poisoned, 
tlic choice fell upon Ranjilsinliji, who was 
regularly adopted in 1870 but in secret, 
owing to the fate of his predecessor. His 
adoption ^s•as valid by law and custom, 
unless a son were later born to the adoptive 
father by an acknowledged wife. tMicn in 
1882 Jam Vibhaji asked that his son by a 
Moslem woman should be recognized as 
his heir, although she was not, nor could 
legally be, married to the niler, the Bom- 
b.ay government refused the request. 
This decision \ras ovcrmled by the 
governor-general. Lord Ripon, and the 
boy was recognized as heir. In .spite of the 
change in his status, Ranjitsinhji con- 
tinued his education at Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot, and showed promise of great 
proficiency at games, as well ai qualities 
which led the principal to report that a 
better or manlier boy had never resided 
there; and in 1888 the principal took 
Ranjilsinliji to England, with a consider- 
able nllov\-ancc from the Nawanagar State. 


Ranjitsinliji went to Trinity College, , 
Cambridge, in 1890 and took up cricket 
with zeal, being coached by professionals 
and getting every game that he could, 
mainly from Cambridge clubs. His scores 
in Cambridge town cricket attracted some 
attention, and after playing in the seniors’ 
match in 1892, he became a regular 
member of his college eleven. For the 
next few years lus batting developed 
season by season ; in 1893 he received an 
early trial for the university and made 40 
in the next match, after which he was 
never dropped again, but continued to 
make useful scores, showing himself an 
admirable fieldsman in the slips and 
becoming an object of much popularity 
and interest. 

On leaving Cambridge in 1893, Ranjit- 
sinhji decided to remain in England and 
to qualify by residence for Sussex. In 
1895 there began an association with that 
county which lasted until 1904, and he 
was captain of the team from 1899 to 
1903. His first appearance for Sussex was 
at Lord’s on 9 Maj' against the Marylcbone 
Cricket Club, and is noticeable because 
it was the first occasion when he gave an 
cxliibition of the long innings aflcnvards 
characteristic of his batting. He scored 77 
not out and 150 in a style wiiich an ob- 
server described as that of a wizard. In 
1890 a strong Australian team came to 
England for a rubber of three games (the 
number not being increased to five until 
the next Australian visit in 1890). After 
some discussion as to his qualification, 
Ranjitsinhji was chosen to play in the 
second test match, which was held at 
hlanchestcr on 18 July. Australia won the 
toss and scored 412 to wiiieh England 
replied with 231 and had to follow on. 
England’s second innings was the triumph 
of o;ic man, Ranjitsinliji, who gave a 
superb display, making 154 not out, the 
next highest score being 41 from A. E. 
Stoddart [q.v.] and the total for the 
imiings was 305. Thanks to some fine 
bowiing by Tom Richardson, Australia 
lost seven wickets in getting the necessary 
125, and the match, which looked at one 
time like a walk-over, ended in a most 
severe and exciting struggle. 

In the winter of 1897-1898 Ranjit- 
sinhji went to Australia with the second 
of the two teams taken out by Stoddart. 
Hie tour was a disappointment owing to 
illness and .otlier <?auscs, and of tlie five 
test matclics England lost four. In the 
single match won by England, Ranjit- 
sinliji scored 175 on a hard wicket at 
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Sydney. Many observers of his style and 
methods were impressed by the quickness 
of his eye and of his movements, and it is 
interesting to know that he said that the 
first few overs which the Australian fast 
bowler, E. Jones, sent down to him, were 
the fastest he ever tried to play. On being 
asked whether he could see them, he 
replied that he could see them well 
enough, hut could not get his bat there in 
time to make connexion. On the whole, 
considering what a wonderful batsman he 
was, he was never as great a success in test 
matches as might have been expected, and 
a singular spell of misfortune befell him 
in 1002 when he made only 15 runs in four 
test match innings. 

In rmi-getting, Ranjitsinhji set new 
standards, which remained until the era 
of (Sir) Donald Bradman and Walter Ham- 
mond thirty years later. He was the first 
batsman to score over 3,000 runs in a season, 
an aggregate which he reached in 1899 and 
again in 1900. He was absent in India in 
1898, but in the nine seasons between 1895 
and 1904 he was never lower than fifth in 
the averages and he headed them tliree 
times (1890, 1900, and 1904). He played 
seventy-two three-figure innings in which 
fourteen reached 200: with him in the 
Sussex team was Commander C. B. Fry, 
and the pair were a formidable obstacle 
to the attack. 

Quite as impressive as the quantity of 
rims made by Ranjitsinhji was the style 
in which they were made. At the outeet 
he relied chiefly upon back-play, watching 
the, ball closely and being marvellously 
quick in dealing with the fastest deliveries. 
His cutting and gliding on the leg side 
were superb in their certainty. Later he 
became more orthodox in his methods and 
scored with plenty of power in front of the 
ivicket. From first to last he remained 
known to the British public as one of the 
greatest, perhaps the greatest, cricketer 
of his generation. 

After the season of 1904 reasons of state 
obliged Ranjitsinhj'i to return to India, 
but he came back to English cricket again 
in 1908 and 1912, playing for Sussex. In 
1915 he had the misfortune to lose an eye 
in a shooting accident, and his last 
appearance in the cricket field was in 
1920, when he wanted to show that 
it was possible to bat with only one 

eye- ‘ . . 

Jam Jasvatsinhji, whqsC; recognition 
disinherited Ranjitsinhji, died childless in 
August 1900. Ranjitsinhji’s claim to 
succeed, never abandoned by him, and 


Nawanagar 

warmly supported by other chiefs, was 
admitted by the government of India and 
he was installed in March 1907. His state, 
although moderately prosperous in years 
of good rainfall, was liable to scarcity, and 
generally backward. Although the new 
ruler’s personal requirements were of the 
simplest, his private generosity and liis 
view as to the need of maintaining the 
reputation of the state, especially on 
ceremonial oceasions, added to the burden 
of the expenditure which he incurred for 
the improvement of the state. He did much 
to provide against seasonal scarcity by the 
construction of irrigation works, he re- 
built his capital town, Jamnagar, and he 
extended road and rail communications. 
For the bulk of the revenue thus required 
the Jam Saheb relied on the development 
of his ports, of which, like the other 
Katliiawar states, Nawanagar had re- 
tained control. This privilege had no 
great value so long as the facilities of the 
ports for ocean-going vessels were few and 
there were no communications by rail into 
the interior. The Jam Saheb, however, 
set himself to improve the ports and to 
take advantage of the great market 
afforded by British India. The land 
customs line which had, with the increase 
of import duties, been imposed in 1905 in 
order to separate the Kathiawar states 
from British India, was found to be so 
inconvenient in practice that in 1917 the 
'government of India agreed to its aboli- 
Ition, on condition that the full rates of 
duty were levied at the state ports. The 
i states were allowed to retain the sums 
coUeeted by them, but the Indian govern- 
I ment reserved the right to reconsider the 
arrangement if its fiscal interests were 
seriously affected. The imports at the 
i Kathiawar ports, especially Nawanagar, 
increased so rapidly, assisted as they were 
by concessions of charges which could not 
be foregone at the British Indian ports, 
and also, it was believed, by a refund of 
some portion of the duty levied, that the 
loss to the British Indian revenue was 
considerable, and many complaints were 
received from Bombay and Karaclii. 
These causes led to the re-imposition of 
the land customs line in 1927 and formed 
a subject of controversy for several years. 
The revenue thus received, however, 
enabled the Jam Saheb to maintain a high 
rate of expenditure, and to improve the 
resources of his state and the condition of 
his people. 

The war of 1914-1918 gave the Jam 
Saheb the opportunity of showing his 
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intense loyalty to the Empire and his 
affection for the British people. He threw 
the resources of the state into the struggle 
and himself served on the staff in France. 
The shooting accident which deprived him 
of an eye, although it terminated his active 
ser\'ice and impaired his health, did not 
check his development as an Indian 
statesman. At Geneva he facilitated the 
recognition of India in the comity of 
nations by his personal qualities and his 
talents as a host. 

In Indian affairs, the Jam Saheb’s.o%vn 
tendency had always been liberal and he 
sj'mpathized with the aspirations of 
British Indians for self-government, but 
he was conWnced that the system of the 
Indian states was that most in accord with 
the teal Indian tradition, and with the 
welfare of the state subjects, iniilc, 
therefore, he agreed with the acceptance 
by the states’ representatives at the 
Bound Table Conference (1930) of the 
principle of an All-India federation, he 
realized the danger to the states, as well 
as to the continuance of India witlun the 
British Commonwealth which was in- 
volved in federation without due safe- 
guards. His doubts as to the safety of the 
slates in a federation increased as he 
realized the lack of unity among the 
princes themselves. Ho had taken an 
active part in the formation of the 
Chamber of Princes in 1921 and became 
its chancellor in 1932, a position involving, 
in his weakened health, much sacrifice. 
Although, in his own belief, a dying man, 
he attended the meeting of the chamber 
at Delhi in March 1033, and emphasized 
the danger to the princes unless they could 
establish unity in their ranks. The effort 
was too great, and on his return he died at 
Jamnagar 2 April 1933. 

It was said of Banjitsinhji that he 
first put India on the map for the ordinarj’ 
Englishman. The position originally ob- 
tained by his prowess at cricket could not 
have been maintained without his qualities 
of patience, foresight, and understanding 
of men of all races and classes. Nor should 
his great personal charm be left unre- 
corded. He was not only the perfect host, 
but the perfect guest. 

Tlie Jam Saheb was appointed K.C.S.l. 
in 1017, G.D.E. in 1010, and G.C.S.I. in 
1023. 

Tlierc is n portrait of the Jam Saheb, 
p-iintcd by II. S. Tukc and cxliibited at 
Uic Royal Academy of 1009, at .Tamnugar, 
and a statue by Herbert Hascldine (1031) 
stands there also. 


[IVisden’s Cricketers' Almanack, passim; 
Olficial records ; Roland Wild, The Biography 
of Colonel Ills Highness Shri Sir Jtanjiisinhji, 
1034 ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] P. R. CAnnan. 

Altoed CocnnANE. 

NEHRU, Paotit MOTILAL (1801- 
1931), Indian lawyer and Congress leader, 
was the posthumous son of a wealthy 
Kashmiri Brahmin, Pandit Gangadhar 
Nehru, who had been the kokaal (head of 
police) in Delhi city under the last of the 
Mogul emperors up to the Indian mutiny. 
Bom at Agra 0 May 1801, Motilal was 
brought up there by an uncle, Nand Lai 
Nclmi, and was educated at Muir College, 
Allahabad. He practised as a valdl from 
1883, and in 1895 was enrolled as an 
advocate of the High Court, Allahabad. 
The very lucrative practice wliich he 
obtained enabled him to live luxuriously. 
Tire palatial house wbicb he built, 
Ananda Bliavan (Joy’s Abode), was the 
scene of la\'ish hospitality to British and 
Indian friends. He was president of the 
United Provinces provincial conference 
of the National Congress in 1907, and soon 
afterwards became a member of the local 
legislature. 

Nehru presided at the session of the 
National Congress held at Amritsar at the 
end of 1919. Under Gandhi’s influence he 
threw himself into tlic first non-co-opera- 
tion movement, took to the wearing of 
khaddar (homespun cotton cloth), moved 
with his family into an outbuilding, and 
turned his fine residence first into a free 
public school, and then into the permanent 
headquarters of tlie All-India Congress 
organization. Susjjcnding his practice at 
the bar, he travelled about the country in 
support of civil disobedience and boycott 
of the elections for the legislatures under 
the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms. In 
1921 he underwent six months’ imprison- 
ment for talnng part in an unlawful 
(Congress) assembly. 

In the following year Nehru modified 
his nttitude to the extent of forming with 
C. R. Das, the Bengali leader, the Swaraj 
party on a programme of fighting the 
general election at the end of 1923 in order 
to "WTcck the central legislative assembly 
from within. On the death of Das in 1925 
(the year in which Nehm resumed his 
practice at the bar) he became president 
of the party, and under hLs leadership in 
the House it merged in 1920 'with the 
Congress parly. An astute tactician, an 
eloquent debater and orator, and a stern 
disciplinarian, with a dignified presence in 
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his white homespun, he was a formidable 
opposition leader. Government measures 
■were resisted and much delayed, but mere 
wrecking tactics were abandoned, and the 
party took its full share in the work of 
select committees. 

The pandit actively promoted the boy- 
cott of the statutory (Simon) commission 
appointed at the end of 1927. In the 
follo'wing spring he became chairman of an 
‘AU Parties Conference’ and of the com- 
mittee which it appointed to ‘determine 
the principles of the constitution of India’. 
The resulting Neluu Beport, published 
a few months later, outlined a plan of 
Dominion status, but aroused strong 
opposition from Moslem and other minority 
interests. The annual Congress session 
held at Calcutta under his chairmanship 
decided on intensified non-co-operation if 
the plan were not accepted by the British 
government ■within twelve montlis. Meet- 
ing at Lahore at the end of 1929, a year 
later, imder the chairmanship of the 
pandit’s extremist son, Jawaharlal, the 
Congress declared that the proposals of 
the report had lapsed and demanded 
complete independence. 

The ageing leader, influenced by deep 
affection for his son, but ■with much mis- 
giving, threw the weight of Ids support 
into the intensified ci^'il disobedience 
campaign. On the proscription in 1930 of 
the Congress working committee, of wldch 
he was chairman, he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, but after a few 
weeks’ detention was released on grounds 
of iU health. He died at Lucknow 0 Feb- 
ruary 1931, and his ashes were consigned 
to the sacred Ganges at Allahabad. His 
wife, whom he had married in 1882 and 
•who had given him the fullest political 
support, died in 1938. They had a son 
and two daughters. 

[Tke Times, 7 February 1931 ; All Parties 
Conference 1928 [Nehru] Beport-, Ja^waharlal 
Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, an Aulobiography, 
1936 (portrait); Annual Register, 1927 to 
1931.] F. H. Bbown. 

NEWALL, DajieBERTHASURTEES 
(1877-1932), better known as Dame 
Bektha Phtlepotts, educationist and 
Scandinavian scholar, was bom at Bedford 
25 October 1877, the second of the three 
daughters of James Surtees Phillpotts, 
headmaster of Bedford Grammar School, 
by his -wife, Marian Hadfield, daughter of 
John Cordery, of Hampstead. She was a 
great-granddaughter of Henij' Phillpotts, 
bishop of Exeter [q.v.]. Jliss Phillpotts’- 


early education was received from masters 
of the grammar school. She entered 
Girton College, Cambridge, as a scholar 
in 1898 and was awarded a first class 
(French and German) in the medieval and 
modem languages tripos of 1901. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1913 she was acquiring, 
extending, and deepening her knowledge 
of Scandinarian languages, histoi3>^, 
archaeology, and literatiue. She was 
Pfeiffer student of the college (1903-1904, 
1905-1906), and in 1913 was elected first 
Lady Carlisle fellow of SomcrviUe CoDege, 
Oxford. lYhen in Stockholm during the 
war of 1914—1918 she was appointed 
clerical assistant at H.M. Legation and 
also acted as private secretary to the 
British minister. Sir Esme Howard [q.v.], 
and was appointed O.B.E. in 1918. 

Miss Phillpotts became principal of 
Westfield College, Hampstead, in 1919, 
but resigned in 1921 on being in-vited to 
return to her o^wn college, wliich she ser\'ed 
as mistress from 1922 to 1925, in succession 
to her first cousin Miss Katharine Jex- 
Blake. She retired on the grounds that 
her father had need of her, and she was 
thereupon elected a research fellow. In a 
year’s time she foimd herself able to 
accept appointment as a university 
lecturer and became director of Scandi- 
na\'ian studies and head of the depart- 
ment of other languages in the university 
of Cambridge. In 1929 she was appointed 
D.B.E. She married in 1931, as his second 
■wife, Hugh Frank Newall (died 1944), 
F.R.S., emeritus professor of astrophysics 
in the university of Cambridge, and 
jmungest son of the engineer and astro- 
nomer Robert Stirling Newall [q.v.]. She 
died at Cambridge 20 January 1932, and 
was bmried beside her parents in Tunbridge 
Wells cemetery. She was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen, in 1911. 

At the head of two colleges in a time 
of change. Miss Phillpotts, during short 
terms of office, accomplished much: she 
improved their status in the outside 
■world and stimidated their intellectual life 
■within. During her mistress-sliip Girton 
received its charter (1924). She was the 
only woman member of the statutory 
commission for the university of Cam- 
bridge (1923-1927), and was a member of 
the statutory commission for the univer- 
sity of London (1926-1928). 

Dame Bertha Phillpotts was a scholar 
as well as an administrator. She was 
recognized as an authority on Scandi- 
na-vian subjects. She journeyed to Iceland 
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six times bctn'cen 1903 and 1914, and 
woTked in libraries and visited archives in 
Stockliolm, Copenhagen, and a number of 
German cities. The range of her published 
works suggests but does not fully represent 
what she might have produced: she had 
planned, especially, a history of Iceland 
for wliicli notes are extant. Her lart book, 
Edda and Saga, which appeared in 1931 
a few months before her death, perhaps 
shows most completely the nature of her 
mind and interest. Her first book. Kindred 
and Clan in the Middle Ages and After 
(1913), was her own ans^ver to her own 
questions. The Elder Edda and Ancient 
Scandinavian Drama (1920) connects epic 
in poetry and early drama and touches on 
what appeared to be parallel problems in 
the origins of Greek tragedy, a theme to 
which the writer did not return, and wliich 
later research has considerably modified. 

Dame Bertha Phillpotts possessed great 
vitality and a distinction of personality 
and appearance. A portrait of her by 
P. A. de Laszl6 (1921) is at Westfield 
College, and another, by Howard Somer- 
ville (1927), is at Girton College. j 

[The Times, 21, 25, 29 January, 12 February 
1932; Manchester Guardian, 21 January, 5 
February, 7 May, 13 June 1932; Cambridge 
lievicw, 29 January 1932; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

M. G. Lloyd Thomas. 

NE1M30LT, Sin msNRY JOHN 
(1802-1938), poet and man of letters, was 
bom at Bilston, Stafrordshirc, C June 
1802, the elder son and eldest of the three 
cliildren of Henry Francis Ncwbolt, vicar 
of St. Mary’s church, Bilston, by his 
second wife, Emily, second daughter of 
George Bradnock Stubbs, of Walsall and 
Blymhill. He was educated at Clifton and 
in 1881 was awarded a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
graduated Avith a first cl.ass in classical 
moderations (1882) and a second class in 
litcrue humaniorcs (1885). In 1887 he was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn; he 
practised law for twelve years, and — ‘a 
real claim to inunortalitj’’ — contributed 
largely to the Laio Digest-, but he was 
steadily tending the while towards litera- 
ture. His first book, TaUen from the 
Enemy, a talc of the Napoleonic wars, 
appeared in 1892 and was followed by 
Mordred, a tragedy in blank verse, pub- 
lishcil in 1893 ; in the following year 
Andrew Lang spontaneously printed" six 
poems in Longman's Magazine, and 
‘Drake’s Drum’, immediately' famous. 


appeared in the St. James's Gazette, New'- 
bolt himself relates how after reading this 
poem ■with silent absorption, his friend 
Robert Bridges [q.v.] declared, ‘It isn’t 
given to a man to irate anything better 
than that. I wish I had ever iratten any- 
tliing half so good.’ It was included in a 
collection of twelve poems entitled Ad- 
mirals All (1897) four editions of which 
raced into circulation ■within a fortnight. 
Many boolcs followed from 1898 to 1932, 
various in theme and kind, but consistent 
in the diligent and fastidious care and 
thought expended upon their making; 
indeed, owing in part perhaps to his train- 
ing in the law, but much more to native 
impulse, inclination, and character, he can 
seldom, if ever, have failed to master any- 
tliing on which he set his mind and heart, 
i During its brief lifetime (1900-1904) he 
edited the Monthly Review. He served at 
the Admiralty and the Foreign Office in 
the years of war, and was finally controller 
of wireless and cables. In 1023, at the 
request of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, he imdertook the completion in 
two volumes (iv and v) of the official 
History of the Great War: Naval Operations, 
of wliich the first three had been ■written 
by Sir J. S. Corbett [q.v.]. He was de- 
voted in honorary’ service. In 1019 he was 
appointed ehairman of the departmental 
committee on English in national educa- 
tion and WTote the introduction to the 
Report (1021). He served on many 
commissions, councils, and committees 
such as the Royal Literary Fund, the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches, 
the Royal Society of Literature, and he 
was a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery (1928-1937). He was knighted in 
1915 and appointed C.H. in 1922. He 
received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Bristol, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Toronto, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and in 1920 he was elected an 
honorary' fellow of his college. 

Newbolt’s paternal grandfather was a 
naval officer, and his early ballads were 
naturally and at once labelled patriotic, 
and he himself a nautic.al Kipling. These 
spirited poems of the sea, however, were 
only a phase, and among the rest, which 
arc both classical and romantic in form, 
such poems as ‘The Non-Combatant’, 
‘Moonset’, ‘Master and Man’, and especi- 
ally the lovely ‘Nightjar’, reveal gifts ricli 
in promise, although only partially e.x- 
plorcd. His faith in Christianity and the 
influence of tradition, social, historical, 
and literary’, was paramount in his mind 
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and work. He was haunted too by the 
'seductive problem of Time, not that of the 
clock but of the self within, and by a 
‘sense of the past’ allied to the idea of the 
Supreme Consciousness, contained in a 
poem included in A Perpetual Memory 
(a collection of his later poems published 
posthmnouslyinl939). ‘Pre-incarnation’, 
so to speak, is indeed the theme of his 
Aladore (1914) — love-aUegory, fantasy, 
reverie, fairy-tale ; so simple and limpid in 
its imposed archaic style that it may 
conceal its depth and its full meaning. 
In part for this reason it was his Benjamin 
among his own books. 

Newbolt was a full, ready, and lucid, 
speaker, a vivifying conversationalist, a 
pregnant and delightful letter-writer. He 
was not a bom story-teller ; but his 
romances have a serene and imaginative 
grace now rare in English fiction. In his 
criticism, weU equipped and both subtle 
and vigorous, he held true to tradition; 
hut his mind never crystallized. Gifted 
with an imaginative and catholic taste, 
he welcomed and studied innovation in 
poetic form and content, was a zealous 
admirer of Thomas Hardy [q.v.], and to 
any promising novice he proved himself 
a friend in need, in word and deed. An 
enthusiast by nature, he could hardly 
avoid a tendency to optimism. Spare in 
figure, aquiline in face, with a finely 
moulded head, a small mouth, and a 
dominant nose, alert and ready in speech 
and laughter, he surveyed the world, 
friend, foe, or stranger, from grey-blue 
eyes at once intent, penetrating, and con- 
templative. Throughout his life he was 
faithftd to his idea and ideal of England 
and Englishness. In spite of so many 
literary pursuits that called him away 
from it, poetry was liis inmost and lifelong 
devotion. 

Newbolt married in 1889 Margaret 
Edina, fomdh daughter of the Bev, 
William Arthur Duckworth, of Orchard- 
leigh, Frome, an estate wliich, old in line- 
age, appealed vividly to his ima^ation 
and gave him the legend enshrined in 
‘Fidele’s Grassy Tomb’ and, with its 
‘island church’, the scene of his romance 
The Old Country (1906). At this time also 
two valuable friends and influences came 
into his life, Mary Coleridge [q.v.] and his 
wife’s cousin Ella Coltman. There -were 
a son and a daughter of the marriage. He 
died in Dondon 19 April 1938. 

lliere is an etching of Newbolt by 
William Strang (1898) in the Tate 
Gallery; a silverpoint by the same artist 


(1898), chalk drawings by E. H. 'Ken- 
nington (1920) and (Sir) WiUiam Rothen- 
stein (1920), and an oU painting by 
Meredith Erampton (1930) are in Lady 
Newbolt’s possession. 

[Sir Henry Newbolt, My World as in my 
Time, 1932; The Later Life and Letters of Sir 
Henry Newbolt, edited by his wife Margaret 
Newbolt, 1942 ; personal knowledge.] 

Walter de la Mare. 

NICKALLS, GUY (1866-1935), oars- 
man, was the tliird son of Tom Nickalls, 
of Horton Kirby, Kent, aftenvards of 
Patteson Court, Nutfield, Surrey, an 
original member of the London Rowing 
Club, by his wife, Emily Quihampton. 
He was born at Horton Kirby 12 November 
1866, and like liis brother Vivian, also a 
prominent oarsman, was educated at 
Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
early youth he was considered to be of 
delicate constitution, but after he had 
been at Eton a short time he began to 
develop the physique and stamina which 
made him the outstanding oarsman that 
he eventually became. He had many other 
interests in life, especially in connexion 
with sport, although it is on account of his 
remarkable successes in boat-racing that 
his name will always remain a household 
word. He rowed for Eton two years, 
^vinning the Ladies’ plate in 1885, and 
five years for Oxford (1887-1891), being 
a member of the winning crew the last 
two years. His Henley successes are likely 
to remain a record for all time. Over this 
course he rowed in all 81 races, of which 
he won 67 and lost 13, one being a dead 
heat. This extraordinary acluevement 
includes the following victories : 5 Diamond 
sculls, 6 Goblets or pair-oared races, 7 
Stewards’ or four-oared races, 4 Grand 
Challenge cups, one Olympic eights, and 
one Ladies’ plate. Probably the most 
notable of all these acliievements was his 
rowing at No. 4 in the Leander Olympic 
eight at the age of forty-one years and 
eight months. In writing of them in his 
autobiography he comments: ‘I do not 
wish for a moment to take any credit to 
myself. . . . Nature has endowed me with 
a fairly strong body, a constitution of iron, 
and a will power or stubbornness above 
the average. These I have tried my best 
not to abuse, and any man so built and 
constituted, given my opportunities, could 
no doubt have done the same.’ 

From 1891 to 1922 Nickalls was a 
member of the Stock Exchange. An 
enthusiast in all things, he forced liis way 
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into the army at the age of forty-seven 
■without pre\ious military experience. He 
went to France in 1917 as superintendent 
of the physical and bayonet training of a 
division (aftenvards increased to three 
divisions), and remained abroad until the 
end of hostilities. Later in life he de- 
voted a considerable amount of his time 
to work on behalf of the Worcester College 
for the Blind, and was successful in col- 
lecting a considerable sum as the foimda- 
tion of a permanent endowment fund. 

On 7 July 1935, while motoring north 
for his annual fisliing holiday in Scotland, 
Nickalls met with a motoring accident, 
from the results of which he died at Leeds : 
next day. It is unlikely that there will be 
seen again his equal as an oarsman in 
power and endurance. 

Nickalls married in 1898 Ellen Gilbeyi 
(died August 1935), daughter of Henry 
Gold, J.P., of Hedsor, Buckinghamshire. 
There -were two sons of the marriage, Guy 
and Rodney. The former was a member 
of the winning crew in the boat-race of 
1923, when president of the Oxford 
University Boat Club, and created a 
record for the Grand Challenge Cup -srith 
seven -wins, while the younger son was 
captain of the boats at Eton. 

[The Times, 0 July 1035; Guy Nickalls, 
Life's a Pudding (published posthumously), 
1039 ; personal knowledge.] 

Haucourt Gold. 

NOBLE, MONTAGU ALFRED (1873- 
1940), Australian cricketer, was horn at 
Sydney 28 January 1873, the son of 
.losoph Noble, by his wife, Maria Collins. 
He came into notice in December 1894, 
when playing for eighteen Sydney Juniors 
against the first of the two English teams 
taken out to Australia by A. E. Stoddart 
[q.v.]. nic visitors were without their 
licst bowiers, but the batting of the 
Juniors was remarkable. Noble scoring 
152 not out, and Victor Trumper, another 
great batsman of the future, 07. Noble 
then received a trial in the New South 
Wales team, and gradually established liim- 
self us a crickclcr of extraordinary merit. 

Wien, after an inteival of three years, 
Stoddart’s second team visited Australia 
in 1897-1898, Noble, after being left out 
of tlic first test match, was chosen for the 
remaining four. All the four matches in 
wiiicfi he played were won by Australia, 
and although he did not make nins, his 
bowling accounted for 19 wickets at an 
average cost of 20 runs cacli. 

Noble was an obvious choice for the 


next Australian tour in England, and in 
the season of 1899 he paid the first of his 
four visits to tliis country. It was a 
summer of fine weather with hard wickets, 
and only one of the tests was finished, the 
Lord’s match, which England lost by ten 
wickets. In the fourth game the Austra- 
lians owed their rescue from a precarious 
position to the stubborn defence of Noble. 
To the English total of 372 they replied 
with 190, and had to follow on nearly 200 
runs behind. Noble, who had made 00 
not out in the first innings, followed this 
up with 89 in the second. He was batting 
altogether for eight and a half hours, and 
at one time did not score a nm for three- 
quarters of an hour. This performance, 
although tedious to watch, was remarkable 
as an example of endurance, and was 
effective in sa-ving the game. 

As a captain Noble’s reputation stands 
high. Although he did not captain an 
Australian eleven in this country until he 
[visited it for the fourth time in 1909, in 
j Australia as far back ns 1003 he had been 
I appointed to lead the home eleven against 
, both (Sit) Pelham Warner’s team, and the 
team taken out by A. O. Jones in 1907- 
1 1908. After losing the first of these cam- 
paigns, he won the second, and in March 
1908 a testimonial match was arranged at 
Sydney in lus honour. The testimonial 
fund exceeded £2,000. In England in 1009 
he is described as having shown himself a 
courageous and enterprising commander. 
He won the toss five times, and two out 
of the tliree test matches that were finished. 
English accounts of these matches that 
summer consist chiclly of violent denun- 
ciations of the English selection com- 
mittee which, by putting in the WTong 
men and leaving out the right ones, ruined 
any chance tliat England might have had 
of winning. 

As an all-round test-match player 
Noble is shown by his figures to have had 
no equal. Only one other Australian 
cricketer, George Giffen, can challenge 
comparison with him ns a batsman and 
bowler combined. Noble played in 39 
matches against England, scoring 1,905 
I runs and taking 113 wickets. Giffen in 31 
matches scored 1,238 nins and took 103 
! wickets. Hitherto only one other cricketer, 
Wilfred Rhodes, has made over 1,000 runs 
I and taken over 100 wickets in test matches 
between England and Australia. 

On his return home after the tour of 1909 
in England, Noble announced his intention 
of retiring from first-cLass cricket. It w.as 
shortly idtcr this tliat differences arose 
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between the Australian board of control 
and certain of its principal players, the 
consequence being that the triangular 
tournament held in England in 1912 lost 
much of its interest owing to the weak 
representation of Australia. 

In liis later years Noble was a well- 
known writer and lecturer on cricket. He 
married Elizabeth Ellen Ferguson and 
had three sons and a daughter. He died at 
Sydney 22 June 1940. 

{The Times, 24 June 1940; Wisden’s 
Cricketers' Almanack, passim; private in- 
formation.] Alfbed Cochhane. 

NORGATE, KATE (1853-1933), 
historian, was bom in St. Pancras, 
London, 8 December 1853, the only chUd 
of Frederick Norgate, bookseller, later a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, by his wife, Fanny, daughter of 
John Athow, statuary, stonemason, and 
smweyor of the Norwich city pavements. 
Her grandfather, Thomas Starling Nor- 
gate [q.v.], a friend of WUliam Taylor 
(1765-1836, q.v.), gave her a link with the 
active literary group which throve in 
Norwich in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. When she fell imder the speU of | 
John Richard Green [q.v.], she was ready 
to use to the full the opportunities which 
he gave her. By 1877 she had already 
made some progress with her first book. 
Her mother is said to have accompanied 
her to the British Museum and to have sat 
by her in the reading-room. Green gave 
her every encouragement. England under 
the Angevin Kings, in two volumes, was 
published in 1887, four years after his 
death. Its merits were recognized at once, 
notably by E. A. Freeman [q.v.], who 
wrote a long appreciation of it in the 
English Historical RevieJ) (vol. ii, 1887).! 
The book revealed a new historian. Miss 
Norgate’s mastery of the original sources | 
showed critical power and found expres- 
sion in good, clear narrative. If she was 
affected by Green’s strong preference for 
the chronicles and avoided unpublished 
material, she did not share his deliberate 
indifference to ‘records’ and used them 
assiduously in her later studies. In every 
way, except its neglect of manuscript 
evidence, her work marked a great advance 
upon that of Agnes Stricldand [q.v.]. The 
appearance of this young woman who had 
trained herself made the distinction 
between men and women historians an 
anachronism. 

England under the Angevin Kings 
carried the story down to 1206. It was 


continued in John LacMand (1902) and 
The Minority of Henry the Third (1912). 
In Richard the Lion Heart (1924) Miss 
Norgate^ retraced her steps to follow the 
life of Richard I, as a hero of the Christian 
West. All three books are careful, well 
arranged, clear, and spirited narratives. 
They give the hest available history of 
great movements and great events, inter- 
esting to the general reader and useful to 
the scholar. In her yoimger days Mss 
Norgate was full of generous enthusiasm. 
She joined with her friend Thomas 
Andrew Archer in a passionate defence 
of Freeman against the attacks of J. H. 
Roimd [q.v.] {English Historical Review, 
vol. ix, 1894). Of her critical studies, the 
most important is her defence of the 
authenticity of Adrian IV’s bull Lauda- 
biliier {English Historical Review, vol. viii, 
1893) ; here, although she exposed herself 
to some thrusts by Rmmd, she was im- 
doubtedly right. 

In these early years Miss Norgate was 
happy, contributing to this Dictioxahy, 
working with Alice [Stopford] Green [q.v.] 
in the preparation of the illustrated 
edition of Green’s Short History of the 
English People (1892-1894), and worldng 
on her next book in the society of learned 
friends like William Hunt [q.v.] ; but she 
outlived them aU, and was hardly kno'wn to 
the next generation. The only recognition 
which came to her was given % Somerville 
College, Oxford, which in 1929 elected her 
an honorary fellow. She died at Gorleston- 
on-Sea 17 April 1935. 

[The Times, 6 May 1935 ; Walter Rye, Nor- 
folk Families, vol. ii, 1913; Letters of John 
Richard Green, edited by Leslie Stephen, 1901 ; 

' private information.] F. M. Powicke. 

I P. MmiicAX. 

NOVAR, Viscount (1869-1934), poli- 
tician. [See Ferguson, Ronald Crau- 
* FORD Munro-.] 

NUTTALL, GEORGE HENRY 
FALICINER (1862-1937), bacteriologist, 
was bom at San Francisco, California, 

5 July 1862, the second son of Robert 
Kennedy Nuttall, JLD., formerly of 
Tittour, CO. Wicklow, by lus ivife, Magda- 
lena, daughter of John Parrott, of San 
Francisco. In 1865 the family returned to 
Europe, the children being educated in 
England, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. It was to his cosmopolitan up- 
bringing that Nuttall owed his abilitj' to 
speak several languages, an accomplish- 
ment which was to help him greatlj- in his 
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•work and travels. He returned to 
^\meriea in 1878 and entered the univer- 
sity of California, obtaining the IM.D. 
degree in 1884. In 1886 he went to Ger- 
many where he remained for four years 
studying mainly botany and zoolog>% 
subjects that led on to an interest in 
parasitology, wliich became the main 
scientific interest of his life. In 1891 he 
returned to America as assistant to 
W. H. Welch, professor of pathology at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. | 
From 1892 to 1899 he worked on hygiene ' 
at Gottingen and Berlin, and in 1899 he 
gave a course of lectures on bacteriology 
at Cambridge, being appointed a year later 
university lecturer in bacteriology and 
preventive medicine. 

In 1901 Nuttall founded the Journal of 
Hygiene and in 1908 ParasHologij, the 
former of Avliich he edited up to the time 
of his death, the latter until 1933. In his 
editorial work he displayed the same 
thoroughness as in his research. He con- 
sidered that part of the duty of an editor 
is educational and spent much time in 
correcting and impro\’ing papers and in 
ad%'ising young and inexperienced workers. 
As editor he exerted great influence on 
workers scattered all over the world, and 
his journals became models upon wliich 
the publications of several scientific 
societies were based. 

In 1900 Nuttall was elected the first 
Quick professor of biology at Cambridge 
and a fellow of Magdalene College, -with 
the duty of devoting himself to the ‘studj"^ 
of Protozoa, especially such as cause 
disease’. In 1919 he issued an appeal for 
funds with which to build an institute for 
parasitological research. As the result of 
this appeal, a generous gift, made by Mr. 
and Mrs. P. A. Moltcno, provided funds 
for the erection of the Moltcno Institute 
for Research in Parasitology (later known 
as the Moltcno Institute of Biologj’- and 
Parasitology), which -was formally opened 
in 1021. In 1920 the ‘study of Para- 
sitology’ was substituted for the ‘Study 
of Protozoa’ in the regulations concerning 
the duties of the Quick professor. 

Nultall's scientific ■n'ork covered a very 
wide field; in addition to several books, 
he published papers on bacfcriology, 
serology’, hygiene, tropical medicine, fmd 
parasitology. Among his most valuable 
contributions to science was his discovery 
in 1888 that defibrinated blood possesses 
a strong bactericidal property against 
nnUrrax bacilli, and that this property 
disappears on heating the blood to 55° C. 


This work founded the study of humoral 
immunity' and was the forerunner of great 
discoveries such as that of anti-toxic 
immunity. In 1892 he studied in great 
detail in collaboration ■with Welch the 
anaerobic gas-forming micro-organism, 
now loiown as Closiridhim Wclchii, the 
great importance of which as a pathogenic 
agent was not fuUy' appreciated until the 
war of 1914—1918. In collaboration ■n’ith 
H. Thierfeldcr (1895-1897) he carried out 
the first successful experiments on life 
under aseptic conditions, experiments 
which solved one of the outstanding 
problems wliich preoccupied Pasteur. 

In 1897 Nuttall turned his attention to 
the part played by arthropods in the 
spread of disease, a subject to which he 
devoted the later period of his life. In 
j 1899 he published his well-ltno-wn paper 
On ihc role of Insects, Arachnids and 
Myriapods as carriers in ihc spread of 
Bacterial and Parasitic Disease of Man and 
Animals, which contained an exhaustive 
critical and historical review of the whole 
subject. In 1001 he showed that the dis- 
appearance of malaria from England was 
not due to the extinction of Anopheles 
which in that year were still numerous in 
all formerly malarious districts. 

In 1001 Nuttall became interested in 
the precipitin reaction, and in 1904 pub- 
lished his classical monograph, Blood 
Immunity and Blood Belationship, which 
demonstrated the existence of a distinct 
similarity in chemical structure of the 
blood in animals which arc related phylo- 
gcnctically’. He then began his investiga- 
tions on diseases transmitted to animals 
by ticks. By means of infected ticks 
{Hacmophysalis Icachi), sent to him from 
South Africa, he succeeded in infecting 
dogs -with piroplasmosis, a disease tin- 
Imo-wn in England. This was the first case 
of investigation of a disease imported by 
means of an infected vector. An important 
result of this investigation, which had 
great economic importance, was the dis- 
covery of the curative property of trj 7 )an 
blue for piroplasmosis in dogs, cattle, and 
sheep. This sUidy' was follo'wcd by an 
extensive investigation of the anatomy, 
biology, life-history, and systcmatics of 
ticks, carried out in collaboration with 
Cecil Warburlon and Louis Edward 
Robinson, which occupied him during the 
rcm.aining yc-nrs of his life, 

Nuttall resigned the Quick professorship 
in 1031 and liceamc emeritus professor of 
biology. He died suddenly in I>ondon 
16 December 1937 on the eve of a dinner 
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to be given by sixty colleagues in his 
honour on his retirement from his long 
and successful editorship of the Journal of 
Hygiene. He married in 1895 Paula (died 
1922), daughter of Kammerherr Hans von 
Oertzen-Kittendorf, of Mecklenburg, and 
had two sons and a daughter. 

Nuttall was of distinguished appear- 
ance, had great charm of manner, was an 
excellent raconteur, and was invariably! 
at ease in whatever company he found] 
himself. He was elected F.R.S. in 1904, | 
received honorary degrees from several 
universities, and was elected correspond- 1 
ing member of many scientific societies. 
In 1932 he was presented by Iiis colleagues 
and pupUs with his portrait in oils by 
P. A. de Laszlo ; this is in the possession 
of the family. A pencil portrait by the 
same artist is at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

[The Times, 18 December 1937; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 7, 
January 1939 (portrait) ; Parasitology, vol. 
XXX, 1938; Journal of Hygiene, vol. xxxviii, 
1938.] G. S. Graham-Smith. 

O’DIVYER, Sib AHCHAEL FRANCIS 
(1864-1940), Indian administrator, was 
the sixth son in a family of fourteen 
children of John O’Dwyer, of Barrons- 
town, CO. Tipperary, where the family 
sept had been settled for centuries and he 
himself was bom 28 April 1864. His 
mother was Margaret, daughter of Patrick 
Quirk, of Toom, Tipperary. He was 
educated at St. Stanislaus College, TuIIa- 
more, and passed the open competition 
for the Indian civil service in 1882 and the 
final examination in 1884. The interven- 
ing two years of probation he spent at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where in a third 
year he obtained a first class in jurispru- 
dence. Joining the service in India in 
1885 he was first posted to Shahpur in the 
Punjab. His rise was rapid and was 
achieved by sheer character and ability. 
He greatly distinguished himself in land 
revenue settlement work, and was made 
director of land records and agriculture 
in the Punjab (1896) ; next year he was 
placed in charge of the settlements of the 
Alwar and Bharatpur States. He was a 
fine rider and sportsman, a warm sympa- 
thizer with the rural classes, and a master 
of the vernacular. After a long furlough 
which he spent largely on examination 
leave in Russia, passing for an interpreter- 
ship, O’Dwyer was selected by _ Bord 
Curzon [q.v.] for a prominent part in the 
organization of the new North-West 
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Frontier Province and its separation from 
the Punjab : he was revenue eommissioner 
from 1901 to 1908. From 1908 to 1909 be 
was acting resident in Hyderabad, and 
agent to the governor-general in Central 
India from 1910 to 1912. In December 
1912, while Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
was viceroy, he was appointed to be 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, a post 
I which he held until 1919. IVhen he 
assumed charge in May 1913 he was 
cautioned by the viceroy ‘that the Punjab 
was the Province about which the Govern- 
ment were then most concerned; that 
there was much inflammable material 
lying about, which required very careful 
handling if an explosion were to be 
avoided’. In his vivid book India as I 
Knew It, 1885-1925 (1925), O’Dwyer e.x- 
plains tins warning and shows how after 
the return of Sikh emigrants from 
America, Canada, and the Far East in the 
first few months of the war of 1914^1918 
the Pimjab narrowly escaped becoming a 
theatre of widespread disturbances. (Sir) 
Austen Chamberlain fq.v.j, shortly after 
quitting the India Office, testified to the 
‘great skill, firmness and moderation’ with 
which O'Dwyer bad piloted the Punjab 
in the first two years of the war. It was 
generally acknowledged that his firm, 
fearless, but at the same time sympathetic 
administration had been the directing 
factor which turned the Punjab in very 
critical months from a theatre of danger 
into a great example of loyal recruiting for 
the cause of the British raj. At the same 
time, the very success that had attended 
his effort led to accusations of imdue pres- 
sure on the part of subordinate officers, and 
was a cause, although possibly a minor 
one, of the unrest in the province in 1919. 
O’Dwyer’s services were recognized by his 
appointment as G.C.I.E. in 1917 after he 
had been created K.C.S.I. in 1913. 

Soon after the departure of Lord 
Hardinge, however, in the spring of 1916 
and the arrival of Lord Chelmsford [q.v.] 
the ‘home rule’ agitation, under the 
leadership of B. G. Tilak and Mrs. Annie 
Besant [q.v.], gradually became more 
intense. Revolutionary crime having 
begim in Bengal, a special Defence of 
India Act had already been promulgated 
(1915). But that Act would come to an 
end with the war, and after more ex- 
perience the government of India decided 
that more legislation would probabl 3 ^ be 
needed to supply its place. The matter 
was inquired into by a special committee 
of five, presided over by Mr. Justice 
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Rowlatt, -which began -work in Calcutta 
in January 1917, and their report -vvas 
embodied in an emergency bill, -which 
passed into la-w as the Anarchical and 
Revolutionarj^ Crimes Act in March 1919, 
and led to Gandlii’s ‘ci-vil disobedience’ 
and ‘passive resistance’ movement. Tliis 
culminated in the Punjab and Guzerat 
riots and the tragedy of the Jaliamvala 
Bagh at Amritsar in April. There is no 
doubt that the shooting there was ordered 
by the military officer in command, 
Brigadier-General Reginald E. H. Dyer 
[q.v.], because he thought it necessary to 
avert a higlily dangerous impression that 
the government’s arm was paralysed. 
Dyer reported his action to Lieutenant- 
General Sir tVilliam Bejmon, his superior 
officer, and the latter asked the lieutenant- 
governor by telephone whether he ap- 
proved. O’Duyer, under the impression 
that what had been done was irrevocable, 
replied at once in the affirmative. Dyer 
had acted to the best of his judgement 
when in fact he -was faced with a great and 
imminent danger. Strong measures had 
been required and had been taken; and 
the plague was stayed, but at a heavy cost, 
for many apparently innocent spectators 
had mingled uith the crowd. In October 
the government of India appointed a 
committee of inquiry, of which Lord 
Hunter was chairman, and its report led 
to Dyer being ordered by the commander- 
in-chief in India, Sir C. C. Munro [q.v.], 
to resign his appointment as brigade- 
commander. O’Dnyer explains in his book 
all that he did to avert this conclusion. 
Attempts were made to involve him in 
Dyer’s downfall, but without success. 
Li 1922 Sir Sankaran Nair [q.v.], formerly 
a judge of the Madras High Court and 
member for education of the viceroy’s 
executive eouncil, published a book 
entitled Gandhi and Anarchy in which 
certain passages directed against O’Dwyer 
were challenged by him in London as 
libels. In 1924, after a trial before 
Mr. Justice McCardio [q.v.], who in sum- 
ming up expressed his opinion that Dyer 
had acted rightly and had been VTonglv 
punished, the jury, by a majority verdict 
of eleven to one, agreed to by the parties, 
found for the plaintiff and judgement -ivas 
given for the agreed damages of five 
hundred pounds. 

O'Dnyer serA-cd as a useful member of 
Lonl Ksher’.s conimiKcc on the ndmini- 
stmtion and organization of the armv in 
India (1919-1020) and often wrote letters 
to The Times on Indian affairs. After his 


retirement he welcomed to his house in 
London Indian visitors and his many 
friends. He believed, as he had always 
believed, in the necessity of British control 
in India for that country's welfare. His 
aim was always to benefit India. But he 
did not think that either of the constitu- 
tions promulgated in 1919 and 1935 would 
benefit India, and he opposed them both 
on important points with infinite pains 
and labour. His con-victions were strong 
and he upheld them -with all the energy 
and tenacity of his character. But -with 
aU liis vigour and eloquence he -was full 
of kindly humour and ready to see an 
antagonist’s point of ^^ew. After his 
death it was truly said by the Oliscnjcr; 
‘No servant of India formed his judge- 
ments more conscientiously nor expressed 
them -w-ith more franlcness and courage, 
nor had it a more profound ■well-'wishcr 
than the man rvhose long life of devotion 
has been foully ended.’ 

O’Dwyer was shot from behind bj' an 
Indian assassin named Udhan Singh at 
the close of a crowded meeting of the 
Royal Central Asian Society in London on 
13 March 1940. The murderer was tried 
and con-victed. The tragedy was deeply 
mourned by his many friends and ad- 
mirers. A memorial fund committee was 
formed and a brass -was placed in the 
Church of Our Lady of the Annunciation, 
Warwick Street, in which, in 1890, he had 
married Una, daughter of Antoine Bord, 
of Castres, France, -who survived him -with 
their son and daughter. 

{The Times, 14 and 15 March 1040; Sir M. F. 
O’Dwycr, India as J Knew II, 1SS5-1025, 
1025 ; personal knowledge.] H. V. Lovett, j 

OLFSTiR, FREDERICK SCOTT 
(180‘1— 1934), man of business and publi- 
cist, w.Ts bom in Edinburgh 20 February 
1804, the elder son of John Scott Oliver, 
a merchant in Madeira, and later in Edin- 
burgh, by his -wife, Catlicrinc, daughter of 
Duncan McLaren [q.v.], politician, and 
half-sister of John McLaren, Lord McLaren 
[q.v.], Scottish judge. The mother died in 
1809, and Frederick and his brother were 
brought up by their father and their 
father’s sister Beatrix Oliver. 

Oliver was educated at George Watson’s 
Coll''—’. F-’— I,-!' T'dinburgh Univer- 
sity.; ■ ■!'!■■ 'li:'. ( " ^ -.Cambridge, -vvlicrc 
from 1883 to 1880 he read for the moral 
sciences tripos. After taking his degree he 
studied law and wasc.allcd to the bar by the 
Inner Temple i n 1889 , but three years later, 
on the invitation of liis Cambridge friend 
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Ernest Debenham, he entered the firm of 
Messrs. Debenham '& Preebody. In this 
<»reer he was brilliantly successful. He 
played a leading part in developing what 
when he joined it was a comparatively 
small wholesale concern into one of the 
leading retail and wholesale businesses in 
London; and when he retired from the 
active conduct of its affairs to the estate 
which he had bought at Edgerston at the 
head of the Jed valley in the Cheviot Hills, 
whence his paternal forebears came, he had 
acquired a large fortune. 

Above aU, however, Oliver was a man 
of letters. He was a close student of 
history, particularly of the eighteenth 
century. He n-rote English prose with 
the clear precision of Swift ; and being at 
the same time keenly interested in the 
politics of his country and of his time, and 
the confidant of many men of high posi- 
tion in public affairs, he employed his 
learning and his talents for the practical 
furtherance of the causes which he had at 
heart. Foremost among these was that of 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] and tariff 
reform, and Oliver’s first published work, 
The Statesman and the Bishop (1904), 
which appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘John Draper’, consisting of a letter in- 
directly addressed to John Percival, 
bishop of Hereford [q.v.], is a fine piece of 
controversial writing. Next came a 
brilliant biography of Alexander Hamilton 
(1906). This was written with the same 
cause in mind; but the life-story of the 
author of The Federalist had the effect, 
probably imforeseen by Oliver himself, of 
serving as a somce of inspiration to the 
men who were then working for the Union 
of South Africa and who were afterwards 
to be numbered among his intimate 
friends. 

Another cause which Oliver espoused 
was that of seeking a solution of the Irish 
question in the federalization of the insti- 
tutions of the United Kingdom; and three 
boolvs. Federalism and Home Rule (1910), 
consisting of letters ■written to The Times 
earlier in that year under the pseudonym 
of ‘Pacificus’, The Alternatives fo Civil 
War (1913), and What Federalism is Not 
(1914), were devoted to this object. 

But the best known and most popular 
of Oliver’s works was vmdoubtedly Ordeal 
by Battle (1915), a critical examination of 
the conduct of the first year of the war of 
1914-1918. This was followed by Ireland 
and the Imperial Conference (1917). Tlien 
came The Endless Adventure, designed as 
a thesis on the art of politics, butnarrowed 


do'wn to a study of the career of Sir Robert 
Walpole as a great exponent of that art. 
Of this work the first two volumes were 
published in 1930 and 1931, and the third, 
which was left unfinished but contains 
Oliver’s ‘Political Testament’, in 1935 
after the author’s death. Lastly The Anvil 
of War, consisting of letters exchanged 
between him and his brother W. E. Oliver 
(who was in Canada) from 1914 to 1918, 
was posthumously published in 1936, -with 
an introductory memoir by Mr. Stephen 
G'wynn. 

Oliver was a master of the art of living. 
The last years of his life were clouded by 
ill health, but no illness could blunt his 
pen, or dim the brilliance of his letters or 
of his talk, imfailing sources of joy to his 
host of friends. 

Oliver married in 1893 Katharine 
Augusta, eldest daughter of his uncle. 
Lord McLaren, and had two sons and a 
daughter. He died at Edgerston 3 June 
1934. A portrait of him %vith his wife 
(1903) by Charles Furse is at Edgerston, 
together •with a bust by his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Ottilie Wallace. 

[The Times, 5 and 6 June 1034 ; The Anvil 
of War, edited by S. Gwynn, 1030 ; personal 
knowledge.] Dougal O. Malcolm. 

OMAN, JOHN WOOD (1800-1939), 
diidne, was born on the farm of Biggins 
in the parish of Stenness, Orkney, 23 July 
1860, the second son of Simon Rust Oman, 
a farmer who in earlier years had been 
master of a sailing vessel, by his ■ndfe, 
Isabella Ii^'ine Rendall. He owed his 
early education mainly to a tutor en- 
gaged for a neighbouring family and shared 
by a few other boys. Slany references in 
Oman’s works reveal how deeply his mind 
was shaped by the freedom and simplicity 
of his boyhood — its close contacts -^vith 
the soil and the sea and with the hardy and 
vigorous folk who gained their li^ving from 
them. He himself described his father, in 
the dedication of his Kerr lectures, as 
‘a scholar, only of life and action, but my 
best teacher’. He entered Edinburgh 
University in 1877, graduating in 1882 
■with first class honours in philosophy and 
■n'inning the Gray and Rliind scholarships. 
Thence he proceeded to the theological 
college of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Edinburgh, and at the conclusion of the 
course there he studied at the universities 
of Erlangen, Heidelberg, and Neuchatel. 
Returning to Scotland he served for a 
brief period as assistant minister at 
St. James’s church. Paisley. In 1889 he 
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accepted a call to be minister of Cla 3 ’port 
Street church, Alnwick, thus passing into 
the Presbyterian Church of England, in 
the service of which he remained to the 
end of his life. IMiilst at Almvick he 
married in 1897 Mary Hannah, daughter 
of Henrj' Hunter Blair, J.P., of Gosforth, 
a very happy union broken only by her 
death in 193G. Thej’ had four daughters. 

It was during his ministry at Alnwick 
that Oman’s quality as an imusuallj' 
learned, powerful, and original thinker in 
the field of theology — already knou-n to 
his intimates — began to be more rvidely 
known, mainly through the publication in 
1902 of Vision and Authority; or, the 
Throne of St. Peter (new and revised ed. 
1928), and in 1900 of his Kerr lectures. 
The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the 
last two Centuries. The former revealed 
a mind singularly able to keep profound 
and informed theological reflection in 
close relation with the religious life and its 
problems ; the latter showed an easy, first- 
hand mastery, issuing in penetrating and 
original judgements, of the works of every 
relevant uTiter of importance from Pascal 
to Ritschl. Before the publication of 
these two works he had issued in 1893 
what is still the only translation into 
English (though out of print) of jlf. E. D. 
Schleiermachor’s epoch-making Rcden iiber 
die Religion. 

In 1907 Oman was appointed professor 
of systematic theologj' and apologetics in 
Westminster College, Cambridge, the 
theological college of the Prcsbj’tcrian 
Church of England, 'where he remained 
until liis retirement in 1935, having become 
principal in 1922. At Westminster College 
he was one of a remarkablj* distinguished 
teaching staff, his colleagues being John 
Skinner, Charles Anderson Scott, and 
Dr. Patrick Carnegie Simpson. During 
this time Oman came to be recognized, 
first in Cambridge, and later more 
widely, as one of the most learned and 
original minds at work in thcologj'. He 
was thrice p0I3-1016, 1919-1922, 1929- 
1931) appointed Stanton lecturer in the 
philosophy of religion in the university of 
Cambridge, and ser\-ed for manj' years on 
the board of the facultj- of divinity and on 
its degree committee. In 1009 he became 
a member of Queens’ College and in 1035 an 
honorary fellow of Jesus College; the 
honorary degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him bj' the universities of Edinburgh 
and Oxford. In 19.38 he was clectcd“a 
fellow of the British Academy. His own 
Church honoured him by electing him 


moderator of the General Assembly in 
1931. He died at Cambridge 7 Blaj' 1939. 

Oman’s eminent position as a thinker 
was achieved partly through his work as a 
teacher, which greatly influenced all his 
students, but more tlirough his published 
■writings, among which, besides those 
already named, should be mentioned The 
Chureh and the Divine Order (1911), Grace 
and Personality (1917), The Paradox of the 
IVorld (1921), The Natural and the Super- 
natural (1931), Concerning the Ministry 
(193G), and Honest Religion (published 
posthumously in 1941 with a memoir of 
the author by George Alexander and 
Herbert Henry Farmer). Of these Grace 
and Personality and The Natural and the 
Supernatural are the most important both 
as affording insight into Oman’s charac- 
teristic teaching and as permanent enrich- 
ments of theological literature. Oman’s 
theology was built round a strongly per- 
sonalistic doctrine of man and of God’s 
dealings with man. Man’s true end can 
only be achieved through a reverence 
which never subordinates sacred values to 
expediency or profit, a freedom which • 
accepts all the risks of freedom, a sincerit 3 '’ 
which wallcs steadfastly by its omi insight. 
AU these needs and prerogatives of persona- 
lity God Himself unwaveringly respects, 
hn\'ing Himself created and bestowed 
them. In Grace and Personality this theme 
is worked out in relation to the central 
Christian doctrines of grace and forgive- 
ness with a thoroughness, consistency, and 
power which make it, in the words of a 
critic, ‘one of the major treasures of 
theological literature’. In The Natural 
and the Supernatural the same basic 
thoughts are made the clue to the under- 
standing of the nature and history of • 
religion, of the processes of knowledge, of 
evolution, of the natural order, the whole 
constituting a sustained argument to 
justify the contention that there is direct 
awareness of the supernatural which leads 
on to fuller knowledge of God only as men 
live inloyalty to thosesacred valucsthrough 
which He discloses Himself to their souls. 

Oman’s writing is not always easy to 
follow, demanding close attention and a 
willingness to weigh every sentence with 
care; but it rises at times to real, if re- 
strained, eloquence, is interspersed with 
apt illustration, and alwaj’S rests on a vast 
Imowlcdgc which is masked from the 
uninfonned by a refusal to adorn his 
pages with references to other authors. 
His character, in its massive and at times 
almost formidable integrity, was an im- 
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pressive embodiment of his own teaching. 
Physically also he was impressive, being 
tall and with a noble head. A fine portrait 
of him by H. G. Riviere is in the hall of 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 

[F. _R. Tennant, John Wood Oman, 1860- 
1939 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. XXV, 1939 (portrait) ; Memoir by George 
Alexander and H. H. Farmer prefixed to 
J. W. Oman, Honest Religion, 1941 ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

H. H. FAHjnsn. 
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ORAGE, ALFRED RICHARD (1873- 
1934), editor, and exponent of social credit, 
whose original name was Alfred James 
Orage, was bom at Dacre, near Bradford, 
Yorksliire, 22 January 1873, the younger 
son of WiUlam Steverson Orage, farmer, 
and later a teacher in his own school at 
Dacre, by his wife, Sarah Anne McQuire. 
William Orage died during the infancy of 
Alfred, who was brought up by his mother 
in poor circumstances at his father’s native 
village, Fenstanton in Huntingdonshire. 
The benevolence of Howard Coote, the son 
of a local squire, enabled him to continue 
his education at the vUIage school as a 
pupil teacher and to proceed to a teachers’ 
training college at Culham, Oxfordshire 
In 1898 he became a teacher in an elemen- 
tary school at Leeds ; but, although he was 
very able and enthusiastic in class, he soon 
developed mder outside interests which 
embraced literature and guild socialism. 
With Mr. Holbrook Jackson, whom he met 
in 1900, Orage founded the Leeds Arts 
Club, wth the main object of fostering 
new standards in the arts. 

In 1906 Orage came to London as a 
free-lance journalist. In 1907, with the 
financial backing of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Orage and hlr. Jackson bought a dying 
weekly review called the New Age. 
Although both were keen Fabians, they 
by no means limited the paper to socialist 
views. Among early contributors who 
later became famous were G. K. Chester- 
ton [q.v.], H. G. Wells, and Arnold 
Bennett [q.v.]. Jackson relinquished his 
joint editorship in 1909, and the New Age 
was essentially an expression of Orage’s 
personality. His incisive and illuminating 
political notes helped to give the journal 
high prestige, although it never attained 
a large circulation. 

In 1918 Orage met Major Clifford Hugh 
Douglas, and soon became convmced that 
social credit was a sound economic scheme. 
He was to become a strong advocate of the 
theory, but meanwhile, just after the war 1 
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of 1914-1918, he fell imder the influence of 
the occultist P. D. Ouspensky, and, 
through him, became a disciple of the 
Russian mystic George Gurdjieff. In 
October 1922 Orage gave up the editorship 
of the New Age and spent rather more than 
a year at Gurdjieff’s institute, Le Prieur(5, 
at Fontainebleau, dividing liis time be- 
tween manual labour and the study of 
Gurdjieff’s philosophy. From the end of 
1923 until 1930 he was in the United 
States of America, holding meetings and 
giving lectures to raise funds for Lc 
Prieure, but occasionally visiting London 
or Fontainebleau. 

Returning finally to England in 1930, 
Orage in 1932 founded the New English 
Weekly, which became the organ of social 
credit and also a forum for many good 
■writers, established or newly discovered. 
He died suddenly at Hampstead early in 
the morning of 6 November 1934 after 
ha'ving given a broadcast address on the 
Douglas theory the previous evening. 

Himself a forcible and persuasive \vriter, 
•with a nice sense of word values, Orage 
was quick to detect and encourage talent 
in others, and was rightly proud of the 
great reputations later won by many 
contributors to the New Age. Optimistic, 
energetic, and intellectually fearless, he 
constantly pursued an ideal, the linea- 
ments of which he saw, at different times, 
guild socialism, the philosophy of 
Nietzsche on whom he did pioneer work, 
publishing two valuable monographs, the 
mysticism of Gurdjieff, and the economic 
doctrine of social credit. An unconven- 
tional thinker, a gifted lecturer, and an 
amusing and racy talker, he exercised 
a considerable literary influence and dis- 
played high editorial -virtues in the selec- 
tion, presentation, and integration of 
literary teams. 

Orage was twice married: first, in 
1896 to Jean Walker (who divorced 
him in 1927) ; secondly, in 1927 to Jessie 
Richards, daughter of Har%"ey Lyman 
Dwight, dealer in building supplies, of 
Albany, U.S.A. There were a son and a 
daughter by the second marriage. 

A dra'wing of Orage bj' F. Ernest 
Jackson (1909), and an oil-painting by 
C. Dugdale (1932), are in the possession 
of Orage’s -wido^v. 


{The Times, 7 and 11 November 1934; 
Manchester Guardian, 7, 12, and 13 November 
1934; Philip Mairet, A. R. Orage : A Memoir, 
1936; S. G. Hobson, Pilgrim to the Left, 1938 ; 
private information.] 

Herbert B. GninSDixcn. 
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ORAJI, Sm HENRY JOHN (1858- 
1039), engineer vice-admiral, was born at 
Plymouth 19 June 1838, the eldest son of 
John Joseph Oram, of Plj'mouth, by his 
wife, Jane Hall. He was educated at 
private schools and went in 1873 to the 
Royal Naval Engineering College at 
Kcyham, Devonport, whence he entered 
the Royal Navj' in 1879 as assistant- 
engineer. Subsequently during the three 
years liigher engineering course at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, he 
proved himself to be a brilliant student. 
Leaving Greenwich in 1882 he ser\’ed as 
junior engineer in the troopships Crocodile 
and Malabar and, becoming engineer in 
1884, he returned to London on appoint- 
ment as assistant-engineer in the depart- 
ment of the engineer-in-ehief at the 
Admiralty. In that department Oram was 
destined to spend a period of more than 
thirty-three years. Promotion came very 
rapidly ; in 1889 he became chief-engineer, 
in 1893 staff-engineer, and in 1897 fleet- 
engineer. In that year he was specially 
promoted to the rank of inspector of 
machinerj' ; he became chief inspector in 
1901 (the title being changed to engineer 
rear-admiral in 1903) ; in 1902 he was 
made deputy cngincer-in-chief ; and in 
1907 he succeeded Engineer Vice-Admiral 
Sir Albert John Durston as engineer-in- 
chief of the fleet, with the rank of engineer 
vice-admiral ; he held this last post until 
he retired in June 1017. 

Oram’s period of oflice as cngincer-in- 
chief was one of unusual activity in naval 
engineering as it saw the introduction of 
the water-tube boiler, oil fuel, and the 
turbine. These Important innovations 
gave Oram a task exceeding that of his 
predecessors both in range and in en- 
gineering interest, and it was in no small 
measure due to his tenacity and skill that 
by 1902 the fleet was able to report that 
the vessels fitted wlh water-tube boilers 
had reached a satisfactorj' standard of 
performance. He was a member of the 
technical committee formed in 1903 to 
report on the designs for the machinery 
of the subsidized liners Mauretania and 
Lusitania, and he was responsible for the 
detailetl investigations which enabled 
Durston confidently to recommend the 
use of steam turbines in 1903 for the 
Dreadnought. He also served on the 
royal commission on oil fuel and engines 
under the chairmanship of Lord I'ishcr 
[q.v.]. With Richanl Sennett he was 
author of The Marine Steam Engine 
(1698) which has iiecn the authorized 


text-book for naval engineers for many 
years. 

Oram was elected F.R.S. in 1912, and 
was president of the Institute of Metals 
(1914), of which he was a founder-member, 
and of the Jimior Institution of Engineers 
(1908-1909). He was appointed C.B. in 
1900 and K.C.B. in 1910. For his colla- 
boration with the United States na\y 
during the war of 1914—1918 he received 
the American D.S.M. 

Oram married in 1881 Emily Kate (died 
1928), only daughter of John Bardens, of 
Plj’mouth, and had two sons and two 
daughters. He died at Cranleigh, Surrej’, 
5 May 1939. 

[The Times, G May 1939 ; Obituary Notices 
of Felloros of the lioyal Society, No. 8, Januarj’ 
1940 (portrait) ; Nature, 3 June 1939 ; personal 
knowledge.] W. M. Wuaysiax. 

H. A. B^o^vK. 


ORPEN, Sm WILLIAM NEWENHAM 
MONTAGUE (1878-1931), painter, •was 
born at Stillorgan, eo. Dublin, 27 Novem- 
ber 1878, the fourth and youngest son of 
Arthur Herbert Orpen, a Dublin solicitor, 
by his wife, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Charles Caulfeild, bishop of Nassau. The 
Orpens ■were a wcll-kno'\vn Protestant 
familj’, claiming descent from the French; 
William’s grandfather. Sir Richard Orpen, 
was president of the Incorporated La'NV 
Society of Ireland. His father and his 
eldest brother, the architect Richard 
Francis Caulfeild Orpen, -were both skilful 
painters in water-coloiir. 

William Orpen’s omi gift for dra'vving 
■was e^^dcnt at an early age and he was 
sent to the Metropolitan School of Art, 
Dublin, when only eleven. He became the 
prodigy of the school and at seventeen 
went on to study at the Slade School of 
Fine Art, London. Here the critical 
encouragement of Henry Tonks [q.v.] was 
a potent influence in revealing qinilitics of 
stj’le and design in the work of the old 
masters. With such fcllo'sv students as 
Mr. Augustus John and Arthur Ambrose 
JIcEvoy [q.v.] Orjien expanded at once 
and was one of the chief of that brilliant 
band of j’oung draughtsmen who made the 
high reputation of the Slade School. His 
large composition ‘Hamlet’, -(vhich -vvon 
the Sl.’ide. summer prize in 1899, was no 
mere student's exercise but a remarkably 
mature piece of picture-making; in its 
eclecticism — influences of Rembrandt, 
Wallcau, Goj-a, and Hogarth maj’ Ijc 
traced — and in its passages of bravura 
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execution it already displaj^ed two of 
Orpen’s essential qualities. 

Orpen began to exliibit wth immediate 
success at the New English Art Club, of 
which he was elected a member in 1900. 
‘The Mirror’, sho-^vn that year and now in 
the Tate Gallery, was the first of a remark- 
able series of interiors with small figures, 
precisely drawn and painted with great 
justice of tone and lighting, often ■with a 
beautiful use of pigment. The detaUed 
realism of these pictures was in no wise 
akin to that of the pre-Raphaelites but in 
atmospheric envelopment was related to 
the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
centmy, while a flavour of anecdote linked 
them -with the English tradition of Wilkie. 
Backed by the recommendation of J. S. 
Sargent [q.v.] commissions for portraits 
came quickly from Sir George Smnton, 
Percy Wyndham, George Moore [q.v.], 
and many others. 

In 1901 Orpen married Grace, youngest 
daughter of Walter John I&iewstub, of 
Highgate, the friend and assistant of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: they had three 
daughters. Her elder sister, Alice, was 
already married to (Sir) WUliam Rothen- 
stein, whose intimate pictures of interiors 
with figures may have given a lead to 
Orpen. He joined forces •\vith iMr. John 
in a teaching studio in Chelsea, but the 
success of this became embarrassing and 
a menace to work. His style gained free- 
dom in a number of nudes and in half- 
length figures in the open air, seen against 
a background of sky, finely spaced and 
broadly painted. For painter-like vision 
he did notliing better than these and some 
fanciful self-portraits such as ‘The Dead 
Ptarmigan ’ (1909) and ‘Myself and Venus’ 
(1910). In its balance of portraiture and 
design, and by reason of its sitters — 
George Moore, Wilson Steer, Walter 
Sickert, Henry Tonks, Dr. D. S. MacColl, 
and Sir Hugh Lane — ‘Hommage a Manet’ 
(1909, now in the Manchester Corporation 
Art Gallery) will probably prove to be the 
most satisfying and lasting in interest of 
his groups. 

Orpen’s affection for his native country 
was profound and leapt out spontaneously. 
Such pictures as ‘ Soiling the Seed for the 
Board of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction in Ireland’ (1918) and ‘The 
Western Wedding’ (1914) gave play to his 
gamin-like humour and satirical fantasy. 
For some years he \'isited Dublin to 
direct the life-classes at the Metropolitan 
School of Art, and his thorouglmess and 
dislike of pose or humbug made him a 
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most stimulating teacher. He was a 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
but resigned in 1915. 

In 1908 Orpen sent a brilliant portrait 
of Mr. C. J. Wertheimer to the Royal 
Academy and two years later was elected 
an associate. After this his pictures were 
among the chief featiucs of the exliibitions 
at Burlington House, but he abandoned 
private work for two years from April 
1917 when he went to France as an official 
war artist, with the rank of major in the 
Royal Army Service Corps. He threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the recording 
of men, from commanders-in-chief to the 
humblest of privates, and of characteristic 
and fantastic incidents, and amassed an 
immense number of paintings and draw- 
ings most of which he presented to the 
nation, after an exhibition held at Messrs. 
Agnews in 1918. At the Imperial War 
Museum they form a remarkable record, 
detailed, accurate, and occasionally, as in 
‘Changing Billets, Picardy’ and ‘Bomb- 
ing; Night’, of grim intensity. 

There followed nine months of intense 
activity at the Peace Conferences in Paris 
and at Versailles. Two pictures of the 
Quai d’Orsay and the Hall of Mirrors, 
Versailles, with small figures of the great 
leaders treated crisply, -vvittily, without 
deference, against brilliantly painted 
backgroimds, remain as evidence of the 
signing of peace. But Orpen’s o'VMi feelings 
were expressed in ‘To the Unknown 
British Soldier in France’, a draped coffin 
placed in the empty Hall of Mbrors and 
guarded by two gaunt •wraitlis from the 
trenches. Orpen had a profound admira- 
tion for the British fighting man, for the 
half-bitter, half-humorous fortitude of the 
troops: he was not so much impressed 
■with the behaviour of national politicians, 
nor by state occasions. 

Orpen "was appointed K.B.E. in 1918 
and elected a Royal Academician in 1919. 
Thenceforward he was more than ever in 
demand as a fashionable portrait painter. 
He was fond of painting women sitters 
against a black background, fighting the 
figure from two sides, an arrangement 
which gave luminosity and a certain 
ethereal appearance to Ws unfaltering but 
matter of fact statement: portraits of 
Miss Lily Carstairs (1914) and Mrs. Melvill 
(1921) are examples of this treatment. It 
■would be difficult to surpass such portraits 
of men as those of James Law of the 
Scotsman (1915) and Sir V’illiam aicCor- 
raick (q.v., 1920) for characteristic likeness 
and descriptive rendering of detail. At 
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this they stop, offering little to stir the 
spectator’s sensibility or imagination. 

A serious illness at Amiens in 1018 
undermined Orpen’s health. He drove 
himself hard at work and at play and in 
1031 his robust constitution began to fail. 
Three slight and enigmatic canvases at the 
Academy in that year disquieted his 
friends ; the end came quickly and he died 
in London 20 September 1031. 

Orpen was probably the most successful 
British artist of his time. IVith nearly COO 
portraits he assumed the position in the 
public eye which Sargent, and before him 
Willais, had occupied. From the outset he 
was the industrious apprentice and learned 
everything that study from the living 
model and the drawings and paintings of 
the masters could teach him. He was 
equipped to deal with an}' subject which 
demanded power in rendering the appear- 
anees of textures, colour, lighting, and the 
appurtenances of a scene, although his 
ordering of them in design remained eon- 
ventional rather than creative or signi- 
ficant. For one so keenly alive to the 
present moment Orpen was curiously 
irresponsive to the art movements of his 
day, but his sanity and robustness were 
refreshing, and his complete certainty of 
hand and eye represented professional 
skill at a very high level. His two books. 
An Onlooker in France, 1917-1919 (1921) 
and Stories of old Ireland and Myself 
(1924), show shrewd obser^'atlon and an 
uncommonly graphic use of words. He 
was president of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers (from 
1921) and of the Royal and National 
Societies of Portrait Painters ; a member of 
many clubs, he was an extremely enter- 
taining companion, high spirited, droll, 
and brimful of songs and stories. 

There is a pencil and wash self-portrait 
of Orpen in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Another self-portrait is included in ‘The 
Selecting .Turj', New English Art Club’ 
(1909) in the same collection. 

[The Times, 1 October 1031 ; P. G. Konody 
nnd Sidney Dark, Sir IVilUam Orpen (con- 
taining n chronological list of his works and 
lists of lus self-portraits nnd of his pictures in 
public galleries), 1032.) 

11. L. lYr:r.t.iNOTOx. 

ORR, IVILLLAM McFADDEN (ISCO- 
1034), mathematician, was born at 
Ballyslockart, Comber, co. Dou-n, 2 
May 1800, the eldest son of Fletcher 
Blakeley Orr, farmer nnd com nnd flax 
mill-owner, of B.allystoclmrt, by his wife. 


Elizabeth, daughter of David Lowry, 
farmer, of Balljonachashan, KiUinchy, 
co. Down. He received his early training 
in mathematics at the local national 
school. After spending two years at an 
intermediate school in Neivtou-nards, he 
entered the Methodist College, Belfast, 
where he came under the mathematical 
direction of James Adams McNeill, after- 
wards headmaster of Campbell College, 
Belfast. He obtained a scholarship in 
matliematics at the Royal University of 
Ireland in 1883, and graduated at that 
imiversity in 188.'), from Queen’s College, 
Belfast, a constituent college of the Roj'al 
University. He proceeded to St. Jolm’s 
College, Cambridge, being senior -wrangler 
in 1888 and obtaining the first place in 
part ii of the mathematical tripos of 
1880. In 1801 he was both elected into a 
fellowship at St. John’s and appointed 
professor of applied mathematics at the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
Dublin, and when in 192C this institution 
was absorbed by University College, 
Dublin, he was offered and accepted an 
equivalent position in that college as 
professor of pure and applied mathematics, 
from which he retired in 1033. In 1009 
he was elected F.R.S., and he received the 
honorary degree of D.So. from Queen’s 
University, Belfast, in 1019. 

As professor of applied mathematics in 
the Royal College of Science Orr’s teaching 
was characterized by accurate definition, 
logical rigour, nnd clear statements of 
underlying assumptions. The scrupulous 
style of ills exposition is shown in his 
Notes on Thermodynamics for Sludenis 
(1909), a model in its precision in the 
formulation of principles. He ever sought 
to furnish his students with the mathe- 
matical tools for dealing with the phj'sical, 
chemical, nnd engineering problems which 
they met in the laboratories, where he was 
frequently to be seen modestly deploring 
his lack of experimental Icnowledgc. 
Mathematics under his inspiring influence 
became, for staff and students alike, an 
integrating subject in the small college. 

Orr’s exemplar was McNeill, of whom he 
•vvrotc an nppreeiation containing an un- 
conscious self-portrait. ‘Though McNeill 
was a thorough teacher of mathematics, 
still more thoroughly did he, like other 
great teachers I have knovm, teach — and 
rather to the man than to the boy — the 
more valuable lessons that our life’s work, 
whatever it may be, should be done ns well 
ns we can do it and that difficulties arc not 
to be evaded, but to be attacked and 
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overcome.^ As may be imagined he was a 
strict^ disciplinarian ; living the strenuous 
life Wmself, he had little sympathy with 
the idle or the purposeless.’ Combined 
with this stoical austerityj Orr had a con* 
siderate generosity, exercised quietly and 
effectively, for students and teachers in 
difficulties of health or fortune. 

Orr’s mathematical outlook was 
fashioned in the Cambridge tradition of 
Lord ^yleigh, A. E. H. Love [qq.v.], 
and Sir Joseph Larraor, with whom he 
carried on an active correspondence. He 
will be best loiown for his work on the 
stability of the steady motions of a liquid. 
His statement of this difficult problem was 
accepted by Rayleigh and (Sir) Horace 
Lamb. His critical value for the Rejmolds 
number, 177, was verified by Dr. Richard 
Vynne Southwell using an elastic analogue. 
He clarified the problems arising from the 
whirling of shafts in his ‘Note on Mr. Lees’ 
Paper on the MTiirling of an Overhung 
Shaft’ {Philosophical Magazine, vol. xlv, 
1923), which was supplemented by corre- 
spondence and discussion with his col- 
leagues. His higlily developed critical 
faculty, directed •with the fiercest intensity 
against his own work, was never at rest. 
It was especially active in dealing "with 
text-books, as he rightly felt that clear 
thinking in applied science rests upon a 
sound grasp of fundamental principles. 
The climate of the quantum and relativity 
physics of the twentieth century was not 
congenial to him, but he never ceased to 
take an interest in these developments and 
to look forward to a reconciling synthesis 
■with the classical d 3 Tiamics. 

Orr married in 1892 Elizabeth (died 
1926), daughter of Samuel Watson Camp- 
beU, of Melbourne, who originally came 
from county Down, and had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom pre- 
deceased her father. He died at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, 14 August 1934. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 4, December 1933 (portrait) ; The 
Campbellian (journal of Campbell College, 
Belfast), November 1907 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

Felix E. Hackett. 

OTTLEY, Sir CHARLES LANG- 
DALE (1858-1932), rear-admiral, was 
bom at Richmond, Yorlcshire, 8 February 
1858, the seventh son of Lavrrence Ottley, 
rector of Richmond and canon of Ripon, 
by his ■wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Bickersteth, rector of Sapcote, Leicester- 
shire, and sister of Robert Bickersteth, 


bishop of Ripon [q.v.]. Robert Lawrence 
Ottley, canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
was an elder brother. He entered the 
Royal Navy in 1871, and in 1877 was serv- 
ing as a midshipman in the screw cor\ette 
Amethyst, when in company with the Shah 
she engaged the rebel Pem^vian warship 
Huascar off the coast of Pern. He gained 
accelerated promotion to lieutenant by 
obtaining first class certificates in all his 
examinations, and in 1882, as lieutenant 
of the Monarch (Captain (Sir) George 
Tiyon, q-v.), ■was present at the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, receiving the 
Egyptian medal with clasp and the 
khedive’s bronze star. Later in that year 
he returned home in order to qualify as a 
torpedo officer, and while serving in the 
Vernon he displayed marked technical 
ability and inventive capacity by de^vising 
a very successful automatic mooring gear 
for submarine mines which bears his name. 
In 1884 he became torpedo lieutenant of 
Rear-Admiral Tryon’s flagship, the Nelson, 
on the Australia station for two years; 
he was later appointed torpedo h'eutenant 
of the Campcrdown and aftenvards of the 
Victoria, flagships of the commander-in- 
chief Mediterranean, Admiral Sir Anthony 
Hoskins [q.v.], who was later relieved by 
Vice-Admiral Trj'on. Ottley was pro- 
moted commander in 1892, but remained 
in the ship in that rank as executive 
officer until early in 1893, when he re- 
turned home in order to become com- 
mander of the Vernon for two and a half 
years. He resumed sea service in 1897, in 
command of the sloop Nymphe in the 
Mediterranean, employed chiefly as senior 
naval officer at Port Said in 1897 and at 
Constantinople in 1898. 

Ottley relinquished command of the 
Nymphe on his promotion to captain in 
January 1899, and was then appointed 
naval attache to various British embassies ; 
he acted in that capacity during the next 
five years in Washington, Rome, Tol^o, 
St. Petersburg, and Paris, thereby gaining 
imique knowledge and experience of 
foreign na'vies and foreign policy. To- 
wards the end of his service as naval 
attache he contemplated adopting a 
political career, and he was chosen in 1903 
as prospective conservative candidate for 
Pembroke Boroughs. But his special 
qualifications led to his appointment in 
1904 to the staff of the recently estab- 
lished Committee of Imperial Defence, and 
in 1905 to his selection, although a com- 
paratively junior captain, to succeed 
Rear-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg 
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(aftcnvards Louis Mountbatten, first 
Marquess of Milford Haven, q.v.) as 
director of Naval Intelligence, then the 
most important post, other than member- 
ship of the Board, in the Admiralty; and 
he abandoned his parliamentary ambi- 
tions. As director of Naval Intelligence, 
he sat on a number of important com- 
missions, notably that of 1900 on war 
risks to shipping. In 1007 he was the 
principal naval delegate to the second 
Peace Conference at The Hague, where he 
took a leading part in drawing up the 
convention limiting the use of submarine 
mines, to the development of which he 
had devoted so much ingenuity many 
years earlier. In that same year, when the 
original secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, Sir George Clarke 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham, q.v.), relin- 
quished that office, largely oning to 
differences of rdew which had arisen 
between him and the first sea lord. Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Fisher [q.v.], 
Ottley was selected to relieve him. In 
1908 he was a delegate to the International 
Maritime Conference of London. He 
reached the top of the captains’ list in that 
year, but not having served at sea in that 
rank, he was automatically placed on the 
retired list on promotion to rear-admiral 
(1908) ; but he remained secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence until 
1912, when he had completed five years 
in office. Those five years, largely as a 
result of Ottley’s unostentatious but 
skilful organization and guidance, were 
the most important period in the develop- 
ment of the committee into a highly 
cflicicnt instrument for the co-ordination 
of the nation’s forces in the preparation 
for, and conduct of war. 

On retirement from office, Ottley made 
his home at Coruanan, Fort William, 
Inverness-shire, and joined the board of 
Messrs. Armstrong, IMiitworth & com- 
pany, of NewcJistle-upon-Tync ; he took 
an active part in the superintendence of 
tliat company’s output of war material, 
particularly after the outbreak of war in 
1014. He was appointed M.V.O. in 1003, 
C.B. in 1911, and IC.C.M.G. in 1007 for his 
services at The Hague Peace Conference. 
He retired from the board of Armstrongs 
on the post-war reconstruction of the 
comp.my. In 1802 he married Kathleen 
Margaret, daughter of Colonel Alexander 
Stewart, of the Royal Artillerj’, and had 
a son, who died of wounds hi 1914. A 
few days before his dcatli he moved from 
Coruanan to Creag, Tarbet, Argj-U, where 


he died 24 September 1032. He was a man 
of much charm and no little literary 
ability, a good linguist, and a fluent, con- 
vinelng, and persuasive speaker. 

[The Times, 20 September 1932 ; Admiralty 
records ; private information.] 

H. G. TnunsPiELD. 

OULESS, WALTER MTLLIAM (18-^- 
1933), painter, was born at St. Holier, 
Jersey, 21 September 1848, the third son 
of Philip John Oulcss, marine-painter, of 
Jersey, by his wife, Caroline Marguettc 
Savage. He was educated at Victoria 
College, Jersey. Coming to London in 
18C4, he entered the Royal Academy 
Schools the following year, at the early age 
of sixteen, and in 1809, when he was not 
yet twenty-one, he made liis first appear- 
ance at a Royal Academy exhibition with 
two subject pictures, ‘Home Again’ and 
‘A Tender Passage’. He continued to 
cxliibit regularly until 1028, when he was 
represented by a portrait of Sir Arthur 
Keith, which is now in the Royal College 
of Surgeons together with Ouless’s portrait 
of Lord Lister, painted in 1897. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1877 and R.A. in 1881, 
and in 1924 he became a Senior Academi- 
cian. 

At the beginning of his career Oulcss 
painted subject pictures, and it was on the 
ad\dcc of Sir J. E. Millais [q.v.] that he 
concentrated on portraiture. This advice 
was justified by events, and Oulcss was 
quicldy recognized ns one of the most 
trustworthy portrait-painters of the day, 
sure of getting a good and sympathetic 
likeness with a high degree of technical 
sldll. At the same time liis earlier practice 
in figure composition enabled him to give 
to liis portraits a broadly pictorial effect 
that is not vciy commonly combined with 
veracity in detail, and his appreciation of 
character gained by sobriety of statement. 

Oulcss is represented in the National 
Portrait Gallery by portraits of John 
Bright (1870), (Sir) George Scharf (1885), 
Lord John Manners (later seventh Duke 
of Rutland, 1880),, (Viscount) Morley 
(1801), and Thomas Hardy (1022). His 
portrait of Thomas Sidney Cooper [q.v.] 
is in the art gallery attached to the Royal 
Museum and Public Librar>' at Canter- 
bury. Oulcss painted both King Edward 
VII (1000) and King George V (1005) ns 
Prince of Wales, the latter for Lincoln’s 
Inn, and among the other distinguished 
people who sat to him were Charles 
Danvin (painted for the family in 1875); 
Russell Gurney (1875, Fishmongers’ Coni- 
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pany); Cardinal Newman (1880-1881, 
Oriel College, Oxford); (Earl) Roberts 
(1882, for the Mess, Woolwich) ; Cardinal 
Manning (1888: the painting was de- 
stroyed by enemy action in 1940 hut is 
represented by a replica at the Oratory, 
Birmingham) ; Bishop Edward lOng (1899, 
Bishop’s House, Lincoln) ; and Sir (Henry) 
Evelyn Wood (1906, Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany). His portrait of Philip Westlake 
was presented by his daughters to the 
Tate Gallery in 1934. Towards the end 
of his life he painted a few landscapes, 
mostly in the county of Dorset. 

Ouless was for a long time an active] 
member of the council of the Royal 
Academy. He was a governor of Duhvich 
College, and he occupied liimself a good 
deal -with the affairs of the Dulwich 
Picture GaUery , which he helped to re-hang. 
For many years he devoted much time to 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion, both as honorary secretary and ^nce- 
president. Personally he was much liked, 
although during his later years partial 
deafness kept him from mixing much in 
general society. ‘No man could have had 
a more loj'al and steadfast friend, nor 
wiser counsellor, while he also possessed 
the charming courtesy of a great gentle- 
man’ {The Times, 1 January 1934). 

Ouless was a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour and a member of the Order of 
Leopold, and during his long life he re- 
ceived gold and silver medals for his work 
at Berlin, Paris, Munich, and Vienna. 
In 1878 he married Lucy Maitland 
(died 1931), daughter of Thomas lOng 
Chambers, M.D., honorary physician to 
the Prince of Wales, of Shrubs Hill House, 
Sunningdale. The eldest of liis tliree 
daughters is INIiss Catherine Ouless, the 
landscape and portrait painter. He died 
after a short illness at his home in London 
25 December 1933. 

Ouless’s self-portrait, exliibited at the 
Academy in 1918, is in the Ufiizi Gallery, 
Florence ; there is a replica in the Barreau 
GaUery, St. Helier. There was also a 
portrait of Ouless by his eldest daughter, 
hut this was destroyed by enemy action 
in 1940. A portrait of him is included in 
GrenviUe Jlanton’s ‘ Conversazione at the 
Royal Academy’ (1891), in the National 
Portrait GaUery. 

[The Times, 27 December 1933 and 1 
January 1934 ; private information.] 

Chahles SlABiuoTr. 

PAGE, THOMAS ETHELBERT 
(1850-1936), classical scholar, teacher. 


Page, T. E. 

[ echtor, and political critic, was bom at 
Lincoln 27 March 1850, the second son of 
WiUiam Tomlinson Page, of Stonebow, 
Lincoln, general manager of the Lincoln 
and Lindsey Banking Company, by his 
mfe, Ann Watson. Both his father and 
his elder brother were prominent citizens 
of Lincoln. He was educated at Lincoln 
Grammar School, Shrewsbiny, and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which last 
he was a scholar. He was second in the 
classical tripos of 1873, S. H. Butcher 
[q.v.] being first and A, W. VerraU [q.v.] 
third — a trio of famous scholars who were 
declared equal for the chancellor’s medals 
that year. He was also Person prizeman 
(1870), Person scholar (1871), Browne 
medallist for a Latin ode (1870, 1871, 
1872), Da\'ies scholar (1872), and chan- 
ceUor’s medaUist for an English poem 
(1872). Having been at once elected a 
ieUow of his coUege, he turned immedi- 
ately to school work, and for thirty-seven 
years (1873-1910) was sixth-form master 
at Charterhouse, where his briUiant 
scholarship and fine critical judgement, 
combined with exceptional gifts of voice 
and personaUty, made a vital and lasting 
impression upon his pupUs. He was pre- 
eminent among the assistant masters of 
his day. 

WhUe stiU a schoolmaster Page pro- 
duced what soon became the standard 
school editions of the Odes of Horace and 
the Aeneid, which made his name familiar 
to classical students everyivhere, and in 
1912, after he had retired from teach- 
ing, he was invited by James Loeb to 
be editor-in-cliief of the ‘Loeb Classical 
Library’. He held tliis position for the 
last twenty-five years of his fife, editing 
the various translations mth laborious 
care and fine critical judgement, and hand- 
ling the translators, both English and 
American, with tact and considerateness. 

Page’s academic distinction was recog- 
nized when his coUege elected liim an 
honorary feUow in 1931 and Jlanchester 
University conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Litt.D. in 1913. But he was 
much more than a scholar. He served 
for thirty years on the to^vn councU of 
Godalming, generously applying his great 
intcUectual powers to the problems of 
local administration, and was made an 
honorary freeman of that ancient borough. 
For many years he was a member of the 
Surrey county council and education 
committee, where his utterances were 
remembered for the slvrewdness of his 
judgement and the incisive wit that drove 
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his point home. He was a governor of 
Charterhouse and a member of the govern- 
ing body of that sehool, as well as of 
Shrewsbury and Cranleigb. In 1934' the 
King appointed him C.H., and his selection 
for this distinction was warmly welcomed. 

There are portraits of Page in the two 
places most closely associated rvith liis 
life, one, by John Collier (1911), in the 
school at Charterhouse, tlic other, a better 
representation, by Clive Gardner (1927), 
in the Reform Club. But no portrait or 
short biographical record can make real to 
those who did not know him the distinc- 
tion of his personality, which made him 
in any company, however eminent, the 
most striking figure. His magnificent 
presence, tall stature, and noble head, 
with the fine eyes and close-cropped beard, 
attracted the notice of strangers. Those 
who conversed with him found a courteous 
listener and a weighty and witty talker, 
who touched no subject that he did not 
illuminate. His friends knew him for a 
man of high principle, loyal, generous, 
sensitive, and fundamentally kind-hearted. 
At the Reform Club his commanding per- 
sonality, arresting conversation, and on 
special occasions lus oratory, made liim 
throughout his later years a leading figure. 
To the general public he was best kno^vn 
by his letters to The Times, which com- 
pelled attention by their forceful criticism 
and political insight. 

Page stood unsuccessfully for parlia- 
ment as an independent at a by-election 
for Cambridge University in February ] 
1911: in his later years he was a recog- 
nized exponent of liberalism, but rather 
ns a political philosophy than a party 
label. For him it was ‘an animating and 
informing spirit wluch seeks to mould and 
shape all political measures in accordance 
with a great ideal’; and that ideal was, 
so far as laws can avail, ‘to establish and 
confirm two great principles, individual 
freedom and individual responsibility’. 
His letters to The Times show the discri- 
minating judgement with which he inter- 
preted this creed and the keen interest rvith 
which he followed public affairs up to the 
last days of ins long life. 

Page died at Godaiming 1 April 1930. 
He married in 1875 Dclamotte Caroline 
Eugenie, only daughter of Edward 
Tojuibee, of IJncoln, a half-brother of 
Joseph Tojmbcc [q.v.j. There were two 
daughters of the marriage. 

[The Tima, 2 April 1030; private informa- 
tion : personal knowledge,] 

Fiiaxk FLETcircn. 


PAGE, WILLIAM (1801-1934), histor- 
ian and antiquary, was bom in London 
4 September 1801, the third and youngest 
son of Henry Page, of Norfolk Square, 
London, by his wife, Georgina Forrester. 
After a short time at a private school 
he went to Westminster from January 
to May 1875, but on his father’s death 
that year he entered the office of a civil 
engineer, and was appointed to a post 
imder the Queensland government in 1881. 
In 1885 he returned to England and joined 
his brother-in-law, William John Hardy, 
son of Sir William Hardy [q.v.], as partner 
in the firm of Hardy & Page, record agents 
and legal antiquaries. From 1890 to 1902 
he made his home at St. Albans where his 
brother-in-law lived: he then removed to 
Battersea and in 1906 to Hampstead, 
where he remained until 1922, finally 
settling at SGddlcton, near Bognor, where 
he died 3 February 1934. He married in 
1886 Kate Marion, youngest daughter of 
Charles William Roc, of Cliisnvick, and had 
a son and a daughter. 

Page’s first archaeological paper, ‘ Some 
Remarks on the Northumbrian Pala- 
tinates and Regalities’, was printed in 
Archacohgia in 1888. His reputation as a 
learned and accurate scholar grew apace, 
and while he was still a young man a turn 
of events, for which he was in no way 
responsible, provided him with a unique 
opportimity. The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, initiated at the end 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, and intended 
[ to surpass all previous histories in 
thoroughness and accuracy, began its 
ambitious career under the best auspices 
and with ample funds. But not imtil it 
had been under way for some time did it 
become clear to its promoters that much 
of the material which they counted on 
their contributors to produce, such as 
topographical details and manorial de- 
scents, existed only in the national 
archives and needed much time and expert 
training to reduce to printable form. 
Fortunately, they turned to Page, who 
in 1902 became joint editor, with Herbert 
Arthur Doublcday, of the History and in 
1904 sole editor, a position which he held 
until his death. By 1902 only one volume 
had appeared: by* the end of 1910 there 
were forty-six volumes. Failure of funds 
and the war of 1914-1918 stopped the 
progress of the work and disorganized it 
almost entirely, so that in 1922 Page took 
the whole of the materials to his home at 
Mddleton, and in 1028 became sole 
proprietor of the History. In order to 
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ensure its continuance he made over all 
the materials in 1931 to the university 
of London, which set up a management 
committee of which he was chairman until 
his death. 

In 1932 Oxford University conferred 
upon Page the honorary degree of D.Litt., 
the sole recognition that his great services 
to history received. He served on the 
royal commission on historical monuments 
for England from 1909 to 1934, as an 
inspector under the historical manuscripts 
commission, and on a number of special 
committees, while his output of archaeo- 
logical and historical work, much of it 
devoted to St. Albans and Hertfordshire, is 
aclearindex of the extent of his knowledge. 

[TAe Times, 5 February 1934; Victoria 
History of the Counties of England. Rutland, 
vol. ii, pp. ix— xi, 1935 (portrait); personal 
knowledge.] Charles Peers. 

PAGET, Lady lilURIEL El^LYN 
^TSRNON (1876-1938), philanthropist, 
was bom in London 19 August 1870, the 
only daughter and elder cldld of Murray 
Edward Gordon Finch-Hatton, twelfth 
Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, by 
his wife, Edith, only daughter of Edward 
William Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt and 
Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire. In 1897 she 
married (Sir) Richard Arthur Surtees Paget, 
second baronet, of Cranmore Hall, Shepton 
hlallet, who succeeded his father in 1908. 

Lady Muriel’s first philanthropic achieve- 
ment was the establishment in 1905 of 
the Invalid Kitchens of London, to which 
she remained honorary secretary imtil 
her death, and this led to her giving help 
to the Belgian Refugees Committee in 
London when the German armies overran 
Belgium in 1914. In the following year 
she organized and administered the Anglo- 
Russian Hospital with a base hospital in 
the Dmitri Palace at Petrograd and field 
hospitals at the front. In 1917 she went 
with the Russian army to Rumania, and 
set up a hospital at Durohoy during a 
grave epidemic of typhus. Returning to 
Russia she continued to work there until 
after the revolution she and her staff were 
withdrawn under Red Army escort by 
wa 3 ’^ of Siberia and Japan ; but her return 
to Europe only brought fresh work, and 
in 1919 at the head of the mission that 
bore her name. Lady Muriel went to 
Czechoslovakia at the personal request of 
President Masarj'k, and in that country, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, she in- 
augurated and administered hospital and 
child welfare work. In 1919 also, as cliair- 


Paget, M. E. V. 

man of the Rumanian Red Cross in 
England, she went to Rumania, where she 
organized a child-welfare centre. In every 
case the authorities of these countries took 
over the work in 1922. In these countries 
her name came to be held in great honour 
and the news of her death was received 
with general emotion. The connexion 
with Russia was resumed in 1924, when 
she organized and maintained relief for 
the numerous distressed British subjects 
in Moscow and the provinces who had 
been ruined by the revolution, and in 
1930 the work being extended to Lenin- 
grad, the organization became known as 
the British Subjects in Russia Relief 
Association. Her visits to her head- 
quarters were frequent between 1924 and 

1937, and when in March 1938 the British 
consul was withdrawn, her organization 
was the only official link between British 
subjects in Leningrad and their govern- 
ment imtil three months later they were 
expelled. An improbable charge of 
espionage made against her and her 
organization at the trial of Rakovsky 
was emphatically repudiated by Neville 
Chamberlain in March 1938. 

If Russia was the most important scene 
of Lady Muriel’s activities it was by no 
means her sole preoccupation. From 1926 
to 1938 she was a governor of the People’s 
Palace in Mile End Road. She travelled 
often to Geneva for Red Cross conferences, 
and in 1934 she went as British delegate 
to the fifteenth International Red Cross 
conference in Japan, but although dur- 
ing the last twelve years of her life 
she suffered from the illness from which 
she eventually died, she maintained her 
enthusiasm for the causes which she had 
at heart. It was characteristic of her that 
in the final phase she refused any opiate 
which might interfere with her powers of 
organizing her Russian relief work. 

Lady Muriel died in London 10 June 

1938. She was survived by her husband, 
her younger son, the elder having died 
in infancy, and three daughters. For her 
philanthropic work Lady Muriel was 
appointed O.B.E. in 1918 and C.B.E. in 
1938. She also received decorations and 
medals from Belgium, Japan, Imperial 
Russia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Lithu- 
ania, and Latvia. 

A pencil sketch of Lady Muriel by 
Brian Hatton (1912) is in the possession 
of Sir Richard Paget. 

[The Times, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23 June 1038; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
Grace H. Paoet. 
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“PAGEtTvIOLET (185C-1935), author 
under the pseudonjun of Vernon Lee, 
•was bom at Chateau St. Leonard, near 
Boulogne, 14 October 185G. Her father, 
Heiuy Ferguson Paget, ha^ng been 
edueated in Warsa'sv, ■was invol-ved in the 
Polish insurrection in 1848. Forced to fly 
the country, he became tutor to Eugene 
Lec-Hamilton [q.v.], whose •widowed 
mother he married in 1855. Matilda Lee- 
Hamilton was the daughter of Edward 
Hamlin Adams, of Carmarthensliire, 
whose sons took the name of Abadam. 
Violet was the only child of her mother’s 
second marriage, the companion of her 
j'outh and her earliest intellectual influ- I 
ence being her poet half-brother Eugene. ! 
Before she was fifteen she discovered the 
deserted meeting-place of the Arcadian 
Academy in Rome and began to collect 
materials for its liistorj'. These contri- 
buted to her first book, Studies of the' 
Eighteenth Century in Italy (1880), a 
pioneer work wliich brought to light the 
significance of the contemporary clllore- 
sccncc in music and drama, and made 
the fantastic world of eighteenth-century 
Italy live again. Her pseudonym of 
‘Vemon Lee’ was chosen, -with reference 
to her brother, in 1875, During the 
ensuing fifty years she published some 
thirty volumes. Euphorion; being Studies 
of the Antique and the Mediaeval in the 
Renaissance (1884) and its sequel, Renais- 
sance Fancies and Studies (1805), won her 
a higli place among the interpreters of the 
Italian Renaissance. Travel sketches such 
as Genius Loci (1899) and The Spirit of 
Rome (1000) reveal a unique power of 
conveying the essence of the places -which 
she describes. Her sensitive delight in 
every detail of the Italian landscape 
prompted Bro-wning’s lines in Asolando: 

‘“No, the book 

Wliich noticed bow the wnll-growtlis wave” 
said slie 

“Was not by Ruskin.” 

I said “Vernon Lee?’” 

Her works of fiction arc eminently read- 
able but her later excursions into pliilo- 
sophy arc over-elaborate and obscure. 
Satan the Waster (1020) expressed her 
hatred of war, which, together with her 
cosmopolitan outlook, led her to WTite and 
speak in a way that incurred censure 
during the war of 1014-1918. 

In 1881 Vernon Lee paid the first of 
many visits to England. Her tailor-made 
clothes, short hair, gleaming eyes, and 
brilliant talk made her a conspicuous 
figure in artistic circles. She received the 


honorary degree of D.Litt. from Durham 
University in 1924, and in 1934 saw the 
Italian version of her play Ariadne in 
Mantua (1003) performed in Florence 
before an enthusiastic audience. She died 
at II Palmerino, San Gervasio, the Floren- 
tine villa which had long been her home, 
13 February 1935. If her early promise 
was not wholly fulfilled, she stood to her 
many friends for the quintessence of 
European culture, conversing with equal 
ease and distinction in Italian, French, 
and English. ‘Vernon Lee was by far 
the cleverest person I ever met’ ; -wrote 
Maurice Baring ; her culture -was ‘shot with 
imagination.’ 

Of the two portraits of Vernon Lee by 
J. S. Sargent, the sketch in oils done in 
1881 was bequeathed to the Tate Gallery, 
the dra-wing made in 1889 is in the posses- 
sion of the Ashmolcan Museum. 

[The Times, 14 February 1935; Vernon 
Zee’s Lel/ers (privately printed), 1937 ; Maurice 
Baring, Lost Leetures, 1932 ; private informa- 
tion.] Ceciua M. Any. 

PAICENHAM, Sir WILLIAM 
CHRISTOPHER (1801-1933), admiral, 
was bom in London 10 July 1801, the 
second son of Rear-Admiral Thomas 
Alexander Pakenhnm, third son of the 
second Earl of Longford, by his wife, 
Sophia Frances, third daughter of Sir 
Tatton Sykes, fourth baronet, of Sledmcre 
[q.v.]. He entered the Britannia training 
ship as a naval cadet in 1874, and, having 
passed out -two years later, he went to sea 
in the Monarch in the Mediterranean, 
being promoted midshipman in 1870. He 
was transferred to the frigate Raleigh ne.xt 
year. Together -with an able seaman he was 
highly commended for gallantry in plung- 
ing into the sea and rescuing a co.xswain 
who had fallen overboard as the ship was 
leaving Larnaka, Cyprus, in August 1878. 
In September 1879 he joined the Alexan- 
dra, flagship of Sir Geoffrey Hornby [q.v.], 
and remained in her when Sir F. 13. P. 
Sejunour (afterwards Lord Alcester, 
q.v.) succeeded to the command until pro- 
moted to sub-lieutenant in October 1880. 
Having imdergonc the usual gunneo' 
course in the Exccllmt at Portsmouth he 
was in December 1882 again appointed 
to the Alexandra (still flagship of I^ord 
Alcester) ; but soon after Lord John liny 
had assumed the command he was trans- 
iferred in April 1883 to the corvette 
\ Canada, destined to join the North 
America squadron. In this ship he was 
a strict though benevolent autocrat of the 
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gun-room mess in which Prince George 
(afterwards King George V) was serving 
as midshipman. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant in Oetober 1883, and was soon 
brought home again, having been chosen 
as flag-lieutenant by Rear-Admiral (Sir) 
George Trjmn [q.v.] (flag in the Nelson) 
during the three years (1884r-1887) of his 
command of the new Australia station. 

Pakenham’s remaining nine years as 
lieutenant were spent mainly as gunnery 
officer of the small cruisers Calypso, 
Garnet, and Sybille in the Training squad- 
ron, and on the Pacific and Mediterranean 
stations. 'While in the Calypso he again 
distinguished himself by a brave attempt 
to save the life of a petty officer who had 
fallen into the sea from the foreyard 
during drill in Kiel Harbour. 

Promoted commander in June 1896, 
Pakenham served for nine montlis in the 
old Galatea (coastguard sliip at Hull) and 
for eighteen months in the Venus under 
Sir (Archibald) Berkeley Milne [q.v.] in 
the Mediterranean. He had qualified as 
an interpreter in French while on half- 
pay in 1884, and was selected for duty in 
the Naval Intelligence Department from 
August 1899 until March 1901. Then he 
commanded the sloop Daphne on the 
China station, and, after being lent to 
Rear-Admiral Harry Tremenheere Gren- 
fell’s flagship Albion as acting captain 
early in 1902, returned home in June of 
that year. He was promoted captain in 
June 1903. 

The outbreak of war between Russia 
and Japan was imminent and Pakenham’s 
experience in intelligence work and his 
linguistic abilities (although he never 
learnt the difficult Japanese language) 
marked liim out as the officer to succeed 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Ernest) 
Troubridge [q.v.], who was due for relief 
in 1904 as naval attache in Japan. War 
broke out on 6 February 1904 and Paken- 
ham relieved Troubridge in March, tak- 
ing his place on board the battleship 
Asahi in which he remained continuously 
imtil after the final Japanese victory at 
Tsusliima on 27 IMay 1905. His reports to 
the Admiralty throughout the war were 
brilliantly written and revealed a thorough 
appreciation of the strategic, tactical, and 
techm'cal implications of the events and 
situations which he described. His cool 
daring in exposing himself to danger in 
order more completely to obsei-ve the 
proceedings of the great battle much 
impressed the Japanese, and led the 
Emperor of Japan, on Admiral Togo’s 


recommendation, to confer on him the 
second class of the Order of the Rising 
Sun. He was specially appointed C.B. 
(military di\Tsion) soon after the battle. 

After returning to England in 1906 
Pakenham commanded the cruiser Antrim 
for two years in the Atlantic Fleet, and 
then the Glory and Triumph (battleship 
bought from Chile in 1904) in the Mediter- 
ranean until January 1910, when he came 
home to take command of the new battle- 
ship Collingwood in the Home Fleet, untU 
December 1911. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
in reconstituting his Board soon after 
taking office, selected Pakenliam to be 
fourth sea lord, being impressed by his 
: reputation as an officer of strong character 
and his unique experience of modem naval 
warfare. Before Pakenham left the Board 
two years later he had in June 1913 
reached flag-rank, and in December he 
took command of the third cruiser 
squadron. Home Fleet, with his flag in liis 
old ship Antrim. In March 1915, with his 
flag in the Australia, he took charge of 
one of the two battle-cruiser squadrons 
which belonged to the Australian Common- 
wealth and had been willingly lent for 
sendee in the Grand Fleet after the victory 
of the Falkland Islands (8 December 1914) 
had disposed of German danger in the 
Pacific, He thus had the titular appoint- 
ment of rear-admiral commanding the 
Australian Fleet, In the battle of Jutland 
(31 May 1916) Pakenham’s flag was flown 
in the New Zealand, the Australia being 
under repair at Devonport after a collision 
with the Naa Zealand in a fog on 22 April. 
His remaining ship the Indefatigable was 
blown up and lost early in the battle. 
Pakenham distinguished himself by able 
support of 'Vice-Admiral Sir David (later 
Earl) Beatty [q.v.] and was rewarded 
by appointment as K.C.B. (1916), being 
personally decorated with that order and 
also as K.C.'V.O. by the King on the 
occasion of his visit to the fleet at Bosyth 
in 1917. In November 1916 Beatty 
became commander-in-chief in succession 
to Sir John (later Earl) Jelh'coe [q.v.], and 
on his insistent recommendation Paken- 
ham was appointed to succeed him in 
the conunand of the battle-cruiser force 
although there were many officers ivith 
strong claims senior to him but who had 
seen less ser^dce with battle-cruisers. He 
transferred Iris flag from the Australia to 
the Lion in January 1917 and retained 
the corrunand until April 1919, having been 
promoted acting' vice-admiral in June 
1917 and confirmed in that rank in 
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September 1018, and ha\-ing been present 
at the surrender of the German Fleet in 
the Forth at the end of the war. 

After a wcll-deser\-ed rest on half-paj’ 
Pakenham was appointed president of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenvdch, in 
August 1019, but at Ids O'lvn request was 
given another eommand afloat as com- 
mander-in-ehief. North America and West 
Intbes station in October 1920. After two 
and a half years he returned home. He 
had been promoted admiral in April 1922 
and retired at his own request in March 
1920. He long maintained correspondence 
with his Japanese friends and made a 
great impression at Geneva in 1027 by 
travelling from England for the sole 
purpose of calling upon Admiral Viscount 
Saito who had been minister of marine in 
1905. He was appointed G.C.B. in 1925 
and succeeded Sir C. C. Monro [q.v.J as 
Bath Ifing of Arms in 1930. He resigned 
from this post onlj’’ a few days before his 
death, which took place at San Sebastian 
28 July 1933. He was unmarried. 

Pakenham was appointed K.C.M.G 
(1910), made commander of the Legion of 
Honour, and given the croix de guerre 
(bronze palms), the first class of the 
Japanese Order of the Rising Sun, the grand 
cordon of the Chinese Order of the Excel- 
lent Crop, and the D.S.M. of the United 
States of America in the post-war award 
of honours. 

Pakenham was a strong-minded, some- 
what austere, able, and well-read ofliccr, 
wholeheartedly devoted to the service and 
something of a ‘character’ with his fault- 
less care of his personal appearance and 
dress, his quiet sense of caustic humour, 
and his studiously polite, if somewhat 
elaborate, manners. Jlr. Churchill paid 
him a notable tribute in The World Crisis 
(1923). 

Numerous stories arc told of Pakenliam, 
as that during the battle of Tsushima the 
casemate on which he was stationed was 
struck by a shell with resulting casualties, 
and his wliite uniform was splashed with 
blood. He quietly left the deck and re- 
turned in a few minutes with spotless 
attire and resumed his notes of the battle. 
It is also related that while in the Grand 
Fleet he always slept fully dressed as in 
day-time and that he had all the furniture 
of the admiml’s quarters burnt, together i 
with all inflammable articles in the ship 
including the deck corticine and the i 
companion-ladder, in order to prevent tlie | 
danger of fire during an action ; and he kept ^ 
only a chair in his bridge cabin. i 


I A portrait of Pakenham in oils by (Sir) 
William Nicholson and a charcoal and 
I water-colour drawing by Francis Dodd 
are in the Imperial War Museum, and he 
is represented in Sir A. S. Cope’s picture 
‘Some Sea Oflicers of the Great War’, 
painted in 1921, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Admiralty records ; private information.] 
Vincent W. Baddeley. 

PARIS, Sm ARCHIBALD (18G1- 
1 1987), major-general, was born at Lans- 
i down, Bath, 9 November 1801, the young- 
[est son of the Rev. Archibald Paris, of 
Ludgeon, Cornwall, by Ins wife, Caroline, 
[second daughter of the Rev. Sir Henry 
I Delves’ Broughton, eighth baronet. Edu- 
j cated at Eton and the Royal Naval 
I College, Grecmvich, he joined the Royal 
I Marine Artillery in 1879. 

I Paris passed out of the Staff College, 

! Camberley, in 1888, and, after a period 
afloat and five years as adjutant of the 1st 
: Antrim Artillery Militia (1894-1899), was 
selected for service in South Africa in 
: 1900. Initially employed in training field 
[batteries in Rhodesia, he finally com- 
manded, under Lord Methuen [q.v.], the 
‘IQmberley column’, a mixed force, 
[mostly mounted irregulars, wliich was 
attacked and forced to surrender near 
Tivcebosch in March 1902 owing to the 
flight of most of the mounted troops. 
Paris was exonerated from blame and 
later commended for the gallant resistance 
organized by him. Thrice mentioned in 
dispatches, he was promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel in June 1902 for dis- 
tinguished service in the field. From 1903 
to 1900 he was instructor at the Royal 
Military Academy. 

In September 1014 Paris relieved Sir 
G. G. Aston [q.v.] in command of the 
Royal Marine brigade, and in October was 
promoted temporary major-general and 
appointed to command the Royal Naval 
division whieli he led with distinction at 
Antwerp, throughout the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, and in France until severely 
wounded in October 1910, with the 
eventual loss of a leg. In June 1917 he 
was placed on the retired list as ‘unfit for 
further service owing to wounds’. 

Paris was five times mentioned in 
dispatches, and promoted major-general 
for scn’iccs in the field in 1915. He was 
appointed C.B. in 1907 and K.C.B. in 
1910. • He also received many foreign 
decorations. He was honorary colonel 
commandant of the Portsmouth division, 
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Royal Marines (1923-1933), and was 
awarded a good-service pension in 1925. 

Tall and spare, with a cast in one eye 
caused by an accident, Paris had a 
•thorough grasp of his profession and 
proved himself a cool and trusted com- 
mander. In 1885 he married Lilian Jean, 
youngest daughter of General Henry 
Melvill, Bengal Cavalry, and had a son. 
Brigadier Archibald Charles Melvill, who 
was killed on active service in Malaya in 
1942. He died at Montreux 30 October 
1937. 

A portrait of Paris by Miss Donald 
Smith hangs in the Officers’ Mess, Royal 
Marine Artillery, at Eastnej’' Barracks, 
Portsmouth. 

[M. H. Grant, (Official) Hislory of the 
War in South Africa 1899—1902, vol. iv, 1910; 
Official records at the Royal Marine Office, 
Admiralty; Cyril Field, Britain's Sea Soldiers, 
vols. i and ii (up to 1914, privately printed), 
1924; Sir H. E. Blumberg, Britain’s Sea 
Soldiers 1914-1919, 1927 ; E. Fraser and L. G. 
Carr-Laughton, The Boyal Marine Artillery, 
1804-1923, 2 vols., 1930; The Times, 5 
November 1937 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. C. TEjrpir:. 

PARKER, Sm (HORATIO) GILBERT 
(GEORGE), baronet (1862-1932), author 
and politician, was born at Camden East, 
Addington, Ontario, 23 November 1862, 
the eldest son of Joseph Frederick Parker, 
of Belleville, Canada, born in Ireland of 
.English descent, by his -wife, Samantha 
Jane, daughter of George Simmons, of 
United Empire Loyalist extraction. Proud 
of his ancestry and alluding frequently 
to its influence on his ■writings, Parker 
recorded little about his parents except 
that his father had emigrated to Quebec 
about 1834 and had become a captain in 
the Canadian militia. He was educated at 
the village school at Camden and the 
Normal School at Ottawa and became a 
school-teacher at the age of seventeen. He 
attended Trinity College, Toronto, in 
preparation for holy orders for t-ivo years, 
but he did not proceed beyond the diaconate, 
and after being a curate for a short time 
he retmned to teaching. Owing to weak- 
ness of health he visited Australia in 1885 
and became associate-editor of the Sydney 
Herald, and the income derived therefrom 
enabled him to travel and to indulge his 
interests in oratory and drama and to 
write verse. Wlien in London in 1889, on 
the advice of a friend, he burnt all his 
manuscripts and made a fresh start with 
the Canadian ‘North-West’. Pierre and 
his People (1892) was his first book of 


tales. It is doubtful whether he had had 
more than a glimpse of the prairies, let 
alone of the remote north: certainly the 
geography, the flora, and the faima, are 
exceedingly hazy, the characters uncon- 
vincing, and the plots and incidents 
sensational. But New York and London 
seemed to be hungry for this sort of 
writing. A vast, uncritical reading public 
could be played upon by phrases about 
the ‘-wide spaces’, the ‘frozen north’, and 
‘tall yarns’ about blue-blooded ‘remit- 
tance-men’. It has been hinted that his 
marriage (1895) aided him to literary and 
social success, but Parker was now no 
novice; besides stories in periodicals, he 
had already published half a dozen books. 
He continued to write and publish until 
late in life. His industry enabled him to 
master a subject, such as French-Canadian 
history, and then, with no great attention 
to verisimilitude or style, he would ■write 
voluminous melodrama. The Trail of the 
Sword (1894) on French Canada and the 
American Colonies promised better things ; 
in his later preface (imperial edition 1912- 
1923) he recorded W. E. Henley’s com- 
ment; ‘It is not just big, but the next one 
will get home.’ Unfortunately next year 
he published When Valmond came to 
Pontiac. This silliest of all tales about 
Quebec, although it enhanced his reputa- 
tion at the time, was imworthy of him. 
The Seals of the Mighty (1896), on the 
Colonies and the capture of Quebec, often 
called Parker’s best novel about Canada, 
sometimes his best novel, is marred by the 
same faults, yet it displays, like The Trail 
of the Sword, one of his best features, a 
covert admiration for French Canadians. 
He now very deliberately turned to a new 
field, Jersey during the French Revolu- 
tion, in The Battle o/ the Strong (1898) ; the 
subject was industriously studied and his 
description of the Channel tides seems 
truer to natme than his Canadian scenes. 
But here, as in The Weavers (1907), the 
long novel about England and Egj-pt, an 
immature reader might suspect that the 
■villains are too ■villainous to be possible, 
and the heroines too good to be true. In 
all he ■wrote thirty-six books, of which 
several were dramatized and in that form 
enjo 3 ^ed popular success; but he never 
cured himself of turgidity in his style nor 
of morbid interest in torture, mental and 
physical. 

Parker entered the poUtical arena in 
Great Britain when he was elected con- 
servative and imperialist member for 
Gravesend in 1900, and he continued to 
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represent the constitueney until 1918. 
He took polities seriously, and was an 
aetive promoter of imperial unity, especi- 
ally in South African and Egj^ptian affairs. 
He M-as chairman of the Imperial South 
Afriean Assoeiation from 1903 to 1911, 
and was aetive in the cause of promoting 
small O'wnerships, being the founder of the 
Small 0^vnersllip Committee and chair- 
man of the special committee on small 
oumership. For two and a half years 
during the war of 1914-1918 he was in 
charge of publieity for America. 

Parker married Amy Eliza (died 1925), 
daughter of Ashley Van Tine, of New 
York; there were no children of the 
marriage. Many honours name to him; 
he was knighted in 1902, created a baronet 
in 1915, and sworn of the Privy Council in 
1910. He received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Toronto, MeGill, and 
Laval. He died in London 0 September 
1032. 

A cartoon of Parker by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanilij Fair 23 June 1909. 

[The Times, 7 September 1032; Harold 
Williams, Modem English iVriters 1800-1914, 
Ord cd., 1023. The best eluc to Parker and his 
work is to bo found in tbe prefaces to his 
books, imperial edition, 23 vols. (New York), 
1012-1023.] CAnr.ETON Stanusy. 

PiUlSONS, Sm CHARLES AL- 
GERNON (1854—1931), engineer and 
scientist, was born in London 13 June 
1854, the youngest of the six sons of 
IVilliam Parsons, third Earl of Rosse 
[q.v.], by his wife, Mary, elder daughter 
of John IVilmer Field, of Heaton Hall, 
Yorkshire. His eldest brother was 
Laurence Parsons, fourth Earl of Rosse 
[q.v.]. He was brought up at the family 
seat, Birr Castle, Pnrsonstown, Ireland; 
he was never sent to school but had, along 
with his brothers, the benefit of private 
tuition by men of such scientific calibre as 
(Sir) R. S. Ball and G. .lolmstone Stoney 
[qq.v.]. At the age of seventeen he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
spent two years before proceeding to 
St. .John’s College, Cambridge, in 1873. 
There was at that time no engineering 
school at Cambridge, but Parsons attend” 
cd lectures on incclianism and applied 
mechanics, and he studied mathematics 
with such effect that in 1877 he graduated 
•as eleventh wrangler. 

Parsons at once began his engineering 
training by a four years’ apprenticeship at 
the Elswick works of Sir William Arm- 
strong & company. This was followed by 


two years (1881-1883) ivith Messrs. IHtson 
& company, of Leeds, where he developed 
a four-cylinder high-speed cpicycloidal 
steam-engine that he had patented, and 
he also occupied himself with experiments 
on the propulsion of torpedoes by means 
of rockets. 

In 1884 Parsons acquired a junior 
partnership in the firm of Clarke, Chap- 
man & company, of Gateshead, and 
assumed charge of their newly organized 
electrical department. In those days 
electric dynamos were small machines 
driven usually at 1,000 to 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute by a belt from the fly- 
wheel of a reciprocating engine. Parsons 
set himself the task of producing a 
machine which would drive the dynamos 
direct and concentrated on the develop- 
ment of a steam turbine. It occurred to ■ 
him thiit by dividing the expansion of 
steam into a number of pressure drops it 
should be possible to run a turbine at a 
moderate speed and at the same time 
secure a proper relationship between the 
steam speed and blade speed. His first 
patents, taken out in 1884, show how 
thoroughly he considered all the difllcultics 
in the path for the construction of such a 
high-speed turbine and the steps which he 
proposed to take to overcome them. The 
principle of subdividing the whole expan- 
sion of the steam into a number of stages, 
so that only comparatively moderate 
velocities have to be dealt with, still forms 
the b.Tsis of all efficient turbine design. 
The first Parsons turbo-dynamo con- 
structed in 1884 developed an output of 

74 kw. when running at a speed of 18,000 
revolutions per minute, and was an imme- 
diate success. Many such machines were 
constructed almost exclusively for ship- 
lighting and by 1888 about 200 were in 
service. 

Realizing the possibilities of the new 
type of prime mover, and in order to 
develop it to its fullest extent. Parsons 
in 1880 founded the firm of C. A. Parsons 
& company and established a small works 
at Heaton on a site about two miles from 
the centre of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
first power-station in the world to employ 
turbo-generating plant was the Forth 
Banks power-station at Newcastle. This 
station went into commission in January 
1890 with an initial equipment of two 

75 kw. P.arsons turbo-alternators. Other 
public lighting companies quickly followed 
U»is lead, and turbo-alternators were 
installed at Cambridge and Scarborough. 
The Cambridge station went into com- 
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r^sion in 1892 wth three 100 kw. turbo- vessel, the Turbinia, after much experi- 
■altemators. These machines were the mental work, attained a speed of thirty- 
lirst turbine units to he operated with four Imots. At the naval review held in 
condensers, and tests showed their effi- 1897 to celebrate the diamond jubilee of 
ciency to be comparable with that of the Queen Victoria, the 'Futhiiiict created a 
best reciprocating engines of equal power, sensation by racing down the lines of 
As the size of turbo -alternators for warships at a speed greater than that of 
power-station work gradually increased, any other vessel afloat, as at that time the 
so the efficiency of the sets was improved, fastest destroyers could hardly exceed 
By 1900, 1,000 Inv. turbo-alternators mth twenty-seven knots. In 1899 the Ad- 
a steam consumption of 18-22 Ihs./ka'. miralty entrusted Parsons with the con- 
hour were under construction ; by 1912, struetion of a thirty-knot turbine-driven 
25,000ksv. sets taking 10-42 Ibs./kiv. hour; destroyer, the Viper, which attained a 
and by 1923, 50,000 kw. sets taking speed of over thkty-seven knots when 
8-19 Ibs./kcv. hour. Parsons lived to see an officially tested. A second destroyer, the 
output of more than 200,000 kiv. de- Cobra, was also fitted with turbine 
livered by a single turbo-generator, and macliinery, but shortly afterwards both 
the reciprocating steam engine completely these ships were lost at sea by accidents, 
superseded by the turbine for central In 1901 the first turbine-driven pas- 
station work. senger vessel, the King Edward, was built 

The growth of electricity supply conse- for service on the river Clyde. This was 
quent upon the invention of the tiu-bine followed by the Qtiecn Alexandra for the 
created a demand, not only for larger same duties, and within the next year or 
generating emits but also for higher trans- two turbine propulsion had also been 
mission voltages in order that more exten- adopted for the cross-channel boats Queen 
sive areas might be economically ser\'ed. and Brighton. The Parsons ilarine Steam 
In the early days the practice had been to Turbine Company, in order to demonstrate 
generate at about 2,000 volts, and to tothe Admiralty once more the advantages 
increase the pressure when required by of turbines for ^rarships, laid down in 
transformers. By 1905 Parsons had con- 1901 another turbine-driven destroyer, 
structed turbo-alternators generating at wliich was acquired in 1903 by the fleet 
11,000 volts, and this voltage became the underthename of Fe/oa:, This was followed 
usual generating pressure for many years, in 1902 by the first tiubine-driven cruiser, 
In 1928 he again attacked the problem of the Amethyst, which was one of four 
generating at higher voltages and pro- cruisers then tmder construction. The 
duced a 25,000 k%v. turbo-alternator performance of the Amethyst was so re- 
generating directly at 30,000 volts. The markable that the last prejudices against 
machine was entirely successful and turbine machinery in the Royal Navy 
Parsons had set a new standard in power- were overcome and the way was open for 
station practice. Many of the most iin- its general adoption. In 1905 a committee 
portant power stations, both in Great on naval design appointed by the Admiralty 
Britain and abroad, have adopted the advised that in future turbine machinery 
practice of generating directly at 30,000 should be used exclusively in all classes of 
volts, thereby eliminating the large and warships ; the dreadnoughts were the first 
costly step-up transformers necessary class of battlesliip to be affected by tliis 
with the previous method. decision [see Fisher, John Arbutiinot]. 

The use of the steam turbine for the Similar striking progress was made in 
propulsion of ships was amongst the claims the IMercantUe Marine, the Cunard Corn- 
made by Parsons in his original patent of pany first adopting turbines in ISOS in 
1884, but he confined his energies at first the 30,000-ton liner Carmania. The 
to the task of establishing the position of Lxtsitania and Mauretania followed in 
the turbine on land, and it was not untU 1006, the latter vessel holding the ‘Blue 
1894 that he decided to attackthe problem Riband of the Atlantic’ for nearly a 
of marine propulsion. He established a quarter of a century. The success of the 
separate organization with works at turbine at sea having been established, it 
Wallsend and formed a separate company was recognized as the prime mover for the 
which was later Imown as the Parsons names of the world as well as for all the 
Marine Steam Turbine Company. A small fastest ocean liners, 
vessel, with a length of 100 feet and a There remained yet to be met the de- 
displacement of 44 tons, was constructed mand of the immense fleets of low-speed 
and fitted ndth turbine machinery. Tills tramp steamers and cargo vessels. Parsons 
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realized that the only satisfacto^ solution 
was the introduction of mechanical reduc- 
tion gearing between the turbine and the 
propeller shaft, thus enabling each vessel 
to run at its most efiicient speed. In order 
to test this he bought in 1909 an old 
cargo vessel, the Vespasian, in wliich he 
replaced the 750 h.p. triple expansion 
engines by geared turbines, and after 
exliaustive tests the new macliinerj' was 
proved to be entirely successful. This was 
another great advance, for not only did it 
diminish the size of the macliinery and 
increase its elTicicncy, but it enabled the 
ordinary cargo vessel to profit equally by 
the employment of turbines. 

Lastly, after the war of 1914—1918, the 
competition of the marine oil engine had 
to be met. Parsons felt very strongly that 
marine engineers ought to take advantage 
of the economics in fuel resulting from the 
use of higher pressures and temperatures 
as obtained in installations on land. 
ICnowing that a practical demonstration 
was the surest and quickest way to con- 
vince the sceptics, he accordingly equipped 
a small passenger vessel, the King Cfeorgc V, 
mth high-pressure geared turbines. This 
vessel was the pioneer of high-pressure 
steam at sea, and thereby opened up a 
new field for marine engineers, which, 
in both naval and mercantile practice, has 
led to great advance. 

The activities of Parsons were not con- 
fined to the branch of engineering by 
which he earned his greatest fame. He 
took a keen interest in all matters con- 
nected with optics, and when he established 
the Heaton worlw in 1889 he organized a 
special department for the production of 
searclilight reflectors. He built up what 
was probably the most important business 
devoted to the manufacture of such re- 
flectors. In Januarj' 1921 he acquired a 
controlling interest in the firm of Ross 
Ltd., of Clapham, well known as makers of 
binoculars and other small optical ap- 
paratus. Here he introduced various 
improvements in the methods of glass- 
grinding but soon turned his attention to 
the much larger question of the manufac- 
ture of optical glass itself. Tlic following 
July he purchased the Derby Crown Glass 
Company and under the name of the 
Parsons Optical Glass Company produced 
about a hundred different kinds of glass 
for optical purposes. I'arsons made many 
seicntific and meehanical improvements 
in the processes employed in the manu- 
facture of the gl.ass. 'in 1925 he pur- 
chased the firm of Sir Howard Grubb & 


Sons, makers of large astronomical tele- 
scopes, and imder the name of Sir Howard 
Grubb, Parsons, & company built new 
works for it at Walkcrgate, adjacent to his 
turbine works at Heaton. Many notable 
instruments have been constructed at 
Walkergate, including 30-inch reflecting 
telescopes for Greenwich Obscrvatoiy and 
for the Royal Obsen’atory, Edinburgh, 
and two 74-inch reflectors, one for Toronto 
and the other for Pretoria. 

Parsons also invented an ‘ auxetophone ’, 
a device for increasing the sound of 
stringed instruments, particularly of the 
double-bass. This was used at the Queen’s 
Hall in 1900, and was generously sup- 
ported by (Sir) Henry IVood, but was 
otherwise not accepted by the musical 
profession. 

Of Parsons's many inventions and experi- 
ments, an attempt to make diamonds was 
the onJy one in which he failed to achieve 
Ids aim. - 

Parsons was appointed C.B. in 1904 and 
K.C.B. in 1911, and was admitted to the 
Order of Merit in 1927. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1898 and was vice-president in 
1908, and Bakcrian lecturer in 1918. He 
received the Rumford medal in 1902, and 
the Copley medal in 1028. From the 
Royal Society of Arts lie received the 
Albert medal in 1011, and from the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, the Faraday 
medal (1923) and the Kelvin medal (1920). 
He was elected an honorary fellow of his 
college in 1004, and received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Durham, Liverpool, and Sheffield. In 
1011 he delivered the Rede lecture at 
Cambridge and he was president of the 
British Association in 1010. The city of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne made him a free- 
man in 1014. 

In 1883 Parsons married Katherine 
(died 1033), daughter of tVilliam Frogatt 
Bethell, of Rise Park, East Yorltshire, and 
had a son, who was killed in action in 
1918, and a daughter, ivlio is one of the 
three women members of the Institution 
of Naval Architects. He died 11 February 
1931 on board the Dtichess of liichinond 
at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Parsons is considered to be the most, 
original engineer whom this countrj' has 
produced since the days of James IVatl. 
He lived to sec the fruit of his labours in 
the complete transformation of the method 
of producing jiowcr from steam, on both 
land and sea. He took out over 300 
patents. Outside his work, he ivas an 
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enthusiastic fisherman ; in society, he was 
shy and retiring. 

A portrait of Parsons by Sir William 
Orpen (1921) hangs in the Laing Art 
Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and a 
medallion by Sir William Reid Dick is at 
the Heaton works. 

- [The Times, 13 February 1931 ; Rollo 
Appleyard, Charles Parsons, His Life and 
Work (bibUography), 1933 ; Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, yol. cxxxi, A, 1931; Sir Charles 
A. Parsons, Scientific Papers and Addresses, 
1934 ; R. H. Parsons, The Steam Turbine and 
Other Inventions of Sir Charles Parsons 
(British Council ‘Science in Britain’ series), 
1942; Alexander Richardson, The Evolution 
of the Parsons Steam Turbine, 1911 ; Eemini- 
scences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball, edited 
by W. V. Ball, 1915 ; private information.] 

C. D. Gibb. 

PATEL, VITHALBAI JILAVABHAI 
(1870-1933), first Indian president of the 
Indian legislative assembly, was bom in 
1870 in a yeoman family claiming descent 
from the founders of the Kimbi Patidar 
village of Karamsad in the Kaira district 
of the Bombay Presidency, which was 
famous for scientific farming. A rebel all 
his life, Patel began by breaking away 
from the family tradition, studied English, 
and became a lawj'er. After a few years 
he went to England and was called to the 
bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1908, On liis 
return to India he practised in Bombay 
and Avatched the growing political agita- 
tion imder Tilak the extremist for inde- 
pendence, under Gokhale the moderate 
for dominion status. IVhen Gokhale died 
in 1914, ‘V. J.’ entered politics as a 
member of the Bombay legislative council, 
and rose rapidly to prominence, for his 
vehement oratory appealed to the more 
violent. He made vigorous attempts to 
secure for Indians a wider scope in public 
life, and refused to confine himself to 
mere obstruction and criticism of govern- 
ment measures. He was undeterred by any 
obstacles or conventions, and during the 
Avar he went so far as to visit a member of 
government at midnight and ask to be 
prosecuted and imprisoned on the groimd 
that rest Avas necessaiy for his health and 
a ‘croAvn of martyrdom’ would adA’^ance 
his political career. 

Nominally a follower of Gandhi, Patel 
had a hearty contempt for the doctrines 
of ahimsa (non-violence) and salyagraha 
(the pursuit of truth), and when in 1917 
E. S. Montagu [q.v.] came to India as 
secretarj' of state to prepare reforms wliich 
to the official mind were reA’olutionary, 
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Patel astonished him by his scorn for so 
petty a programme. Yet he had more 
sense hoAv to surmount practical difficulties 
than most of his compatriots. I^Tien 
challenged on India’s inability to defend 
herself he AA'ould reply acidly: ‘In the 
eighteenth century we Iiired plenty of 
European adventurers to train our troops. 
Ev'en noAv Ave Avould be able to hire some 
Germans or some Irish. ’ 

In 1923 Patel joined the Indian legisla- 
tive assembly as member for Bombay 
city. In defiance of the policy of the 
national congress to abstain from tailing 
office, he stood and was elected president 
by a narroAV majority in August 1925. 
TSvo years later he was re-elected unani- 
mously. Of this phase of liis activities it 
has been said that his A’^enerable appear- 
ance concealed a considerable fund of 
sheer gamincrie. His position and his 
comparatiA’e leisure enabled him to devise 
I innumerable tricks for harassing the 
leading officials in the assembly and 
making the government of India ridi- 
culous. But his health gav'e way and he 
resigned in 1930, and in the year after 
resigning he was imprisoned but released 
on grounds of ill health. In search of 
medical aid he went first to London, 
where he enjoyed the company of men 
with similar unorthodox opinions, and in 
1932 to Vienna, and later to Geneva 
AA'here he died 22 October 1933. 

Thus closed a stormy career of agitation 
for the independence of India. Despite 
their mutual antipathies, Patel, with 
Gandhi, to whom alone he was second in 
influence, awakened from slumber one- 
fifth of the people of the world, and, for 
good or for ill, inspired them with the spirit 
of national self-consciousness. 

[The Times, 23 October 1933 ; E. J. Thomp- 
son and G. T. Garratt, The Rise and Fulfilment 
of British Rule in India, 1934 ; personal know- 
ledge.] H. S. Lawbence. 

PATERSON, \VILLIAM PATERSON 
(1860-1939), Scottish divine, was born at 
Skirling Mains, Peeblesshire, 25 October 
1860, the eldest son of John Paterson, 
farmer, of Skirling Mains, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of John Waugh, of St. 
John’s IQrk. On his father’s side he was 
descended from a line of Lanarkshire 
farmers, and through his mother VA'as 
related to a family distinguished for its 
scholarship and literary talent. 

From Skirling school and the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, Paterson entered 
Edinburgh Univ’ersity, where he graduated 
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MA. (witli lionours in classics) and B J)., 
and as Pitt scholar studied in Leipzig, 
Erlangen, and Berlin for two years (1883- 
1885), forming a lifelong interest in 
German theology, plulosophy, and litera- 
ture. After serving as assistant succes- 
sively in Galashiels and at St. Columba’s 
church, London, he was ordained to the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland in 
1887, with the charge of St. Michael’s 
church, Crieff, until 1891-. In that year 
he was elected to the chair of sj'stematic 
theology in Aberdeen University, and 
speedily became kno^vn as a thinker, 
speaker, and personality of exceptional 
gifts. In 1903 he succeeded his master, 
Robert Flint [q.v.], as professor of 
di\anity in the university of Edinburgh; 
he resigned the chair in 1934. He was 
dean of the faeulty of divinity from 1912 
to 1928. 

To theological learning Paterson contri- 
buted in 1903 The Apostles' Teaching, a 
compact and skilful exposition of the 
message of St. Paul and of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The Baird lecture for 1905 
grew into the Rule of Faith (1912), an 
expository and critical survej' of Christian 
conceptions of the scat and of the sub- 
stance of doctrine. From the Gifford 
lectures given at Glasgow University in 
1924 emerged in 1925 The Nature of 
Religion, an impressive review of the place 
and significance of religion in the history 
and experience of manidnd, its immense 
diversity and apparent incoherence, its 
complex response to the natural varieties 
of human temperament and of individual 
and social motives. Marked by patient 
insight and scholarly equipment, it ex- 
plores with judgement and perspeetivc 
the historical background and the con- 
tinuing environment against which the 
Christian system stands out in com- 
mingled afTmity and contrast. ‘ The nature 
of religion, when it is understood, is its 
best apologj’. One of the weightiest of the 
arguments in support of the truth of 
religion is that which is founded on the 
consideration of its aims and provisions, 
and especially of the nature of the doctrine 
which has been transmitted to the later 
generations as the harvest from the 
spiritual history of mankind.’ 

Two volumes of sermons for the times, 
Jn the Day of the Muster (1014) and In the 
Day of the Ordeal (1017), c.xprcss the 
vision of religious patriotism which ani- 
mated Paterson in a world at war. A 
massive article on *'\Vnr' in Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
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treats ivith learning and penetration of an 
evil so long established as to have become 
an institution. Three composite volumes, 
German Culture (1915), Social Evils and 
Problems (1918), and The Power of Prayer 
(1920), attest liis initiative as editor and 
his sldll as a contributor. His last work, 
a lucid and judicious study of Conversion 
(1939), is marked by the same powers of 
intellectual retrospect and critical analysis. 
Profoimdly interested in the development 
of doctrine, lie \’iewed it as a clear-eyed 
apologist with psychological insight as 
well as liistorical perspective, sympatheti- 
cally weighing in the balance of a catholic 
judgement the gains and losses to spiritual 
truth in the successive phases of Christian 
thought. His writings constitute less a 
system than a harmonious illustration of 
scholarly method and standpoint. Funda- 
1 mentally loyal to the substance of 
authoritative dogma. Catholic and Rc- 
; formed, he exercised a teacher’s liberty to 
re-interpret in modern terms wthout any 
desire to deviate from the central well- 
trodden way or break the sacred con- 
tinuity of tradition. If no innovation in 
opinion or theory and no distinctive scliool 
of doctrine can call him father, his acute 
perception of the significant, his sanity 
and comprehensive tolerance of spirit, his 
sense of the pageant of human historj' and 
the continuity of Divine Providence, his 
ear for the rhythm of vigorous prose, and 
his unfailing devotion to the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, liowcver mani- 
fested, pervade with a fine consistency the 
whole of his wTitten work. 

Paterson was appointed a chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the king in Scotland in 1910, 
and recei%’cd Jionorary doctorates from the 
universities of Edinburgh (D.D. 1897, 
LL.D., 1937), Pennsylvania (1905), Trinity 
College, Dublin (1020), Glasgow (1920), 
and Andrews (1937). 

In the chair of Robert Leighton, 
Thomas Chalmers [qq.v.], and Flint, 
Paterson exerted a far-reaching influence 
alike in thcologic.al education and in 
Church leadership, attracting and attach- 
ing pupils, British and foreign, promoting 
with his colleagues in the faculty a scries 
of important aeademic reforms and the 
institution of a post-graduate school in 
theology, and playing a notable part in 
the negotiations whicli led in 1029 to the 
reunion of the Scottish Church. Deeply 
interested in social and moral welfare, he 
was catholic and ironic in his churchman- 
ship, and quick to appreciate the varied 
attainments and capacities of other men. 
ro 
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No public figure in Scotland in liis genera- 
tion inspired more general admiration, 
pride, trust, and affection. Conscious of 
his own powers, he was touchingly alive 
to their limitations, upon occasion 
amusingly envious of the particular gifts 
of lesser men. With a tinge of endearing 
absent-mindedness he could be intensely 
practical in the management of affairs. 
Simple, direct, and unaffected in all rela- 
tions, he ruled his life with Spartan 
austerity. Courteous, indeed courtly, in 
bearing, he was imobtrusive in personal 
religon. In nothing was he more distin- 
guished than in his conversation, the 
eloquent overflow' of a full mind and a 
patient observation of men and things. 
He was never so happy as when sharing 
talk on equal terms, although, as if the 
saturation-point had been reached, he 
would break off with whimsical abrupt- 
ness, no matter in what company. But 
no one could ■witlistand the appeal of the 
dark eyes wliieh flashed or reflected the 
gleam of warm human interest and 
sympathy. In any gathering, domestic or 
public, his spare ascetic figure, of middle 
height, and his slightly stooping head 
■with clear-cut, rugged features and imruly 
silvered hair, were carried with an indi- 
■vidual poise, and commanded attention 
and expectancy. As moderator in 1919 
of the first General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland held after the war of 
1 914-1 91S he acquitted himself with a 
dignity and mastery equal to the occasion, 
and he is commemorated in the picture of 
the scene painted by Robert Hope and 
preserved in the Offices of the Church in 
Edinburgh. 

Paterson married in 1888 Jane (died 
1928), daughter of Robert Sanderson, 
tweed manufacturer, of Galashiels, and 
had four sons, the second and third of 
whom were killed in the war of 1914-1918, 
and three daughters. He died in Edin- 
burgh 10 January 1939 and was buried in 
Skirling churchyard. 

A portrait in oils of Paterson by G. Piddes 
Watt is in the New College, Edinburgh, 
and water-colom portraits by Henrj' Kerr 
are in the possession of his family. 

[Hew Scott, Fasti EceJesiae Scolicanae, new 
cd., vol. vii ; personal knowledge.] 

W. A. Cunxis. 

PATIALA, Sir BHUPINDRA SINGH, 
IMaharaja of (1891-1938), bom at 
Patiala 12 October 1891, was the eldest 
son of Maharaja Sir Rajindra Singh, and 
succeeded his father as ruler of Patiala 


State on the latter’s death in Nov'ember 
1900. He was educated at the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College at Lahore and was invested 
■with full powers over the state admini- 
stration in 1910. He was appointed 
G.C.I.E. in 1911. On the outbreak of war 
in 1914 he offered all his military forces to 
His lilajesty’s government and one of his 
cavalry regiments was dispatched overseas 
on active service. The Maharaja was given 
the honorarj' rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and himself •^dsited several areas of active 
operations. It is estimated that about 
28,000 men from Patiala State enlisted in 
the Indian army during the war. Tlie 
Maharaja also used to the full liis great 
influence to help the government in deal- 
ing •ivith revolutionary tendencies among 
the Siklis. In 1918 he went to England 
as a representative of the Indian states at 
the Irnperial War Conference, In the 
same year he was appointed G.B.E. and 
promoted to the rank of major-general. 
During the Afghan war of 1919 his desire 
to be of activ'e assistance to the govern- 
ment -was recognized by his being placed 
on the staff of the general officer com- 
manding at Peshawar. In 1921 he was 
appointed G.C.S.I. and in 1922, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, G.C.V.O. He attended the League 
of Nations Assembly as the representative 
of India in 1925, and in 1920 was elected 
chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
an office which he held continuously 
until 1930 and again from 1933 to 1935 
and in 1937. It "was as chancellor of the 
Chamber that he led the delegation of the 
princes of India at the Round Table 
Conference held in London in 1930. The 
Maharaja died at Patiala 23 March 1938, 
and was succeeded by liis eldest son, 
Yadavindra Singh. 

As the foregoing record shows, the 
Maharaja played a distinguished part in 
public life and was always ready to give 
loyal ser^'ice to the Empire and to India. 
Unfortunately his later years were clouded 
by scurrilous attacks upon both liis private 
life and his conduct as ruler of bis state. 
These attacks culminated in the publica- 
tion in 1930 of a pamplilet. The Indiclmenl 
of Patiala, which purported to be the 
report of a committee of investigation 
into Patiala affairs appointed by the 
Indian States People’s Conference. This 
attracted so much public attention both 
in England and India that the Blaharaja 
asked for an official inquiry into the alle- 
gations made in the pamphlet. An 
inquiry* was held, which completely 
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exonerated him and found that tlie publi- 
cation was the outcome of a deliberate 
conspiracj' between certain indit-iduals 
and political organizations. All who knew 
the Maharaja were satisfied that tliis 
finding was correct, since tliey had 
personal knowledge of his simple and 
generous nature and were com'inced that 
he was incapable of the \’icious and cruel 
conduct attributed to him by his enemies. 
He was a notable cricketer and captained 
the Indian criclcet team whicli \'isitcd 
England in 1011 ; he also played polo with 
considerable skill in liis youth and did 
much to support and encourage both these 
games in India. The breeding and trauiing 
of sporting dogs became one of his cliicf 
hobbies in later years. As a young man 
he was strikingly handsome, both in face 
and figure, and as he grew older liis distin- 
guished presence made him remarkable in 
all company. 

A cartoon of the JIaharaja by ‘M. R.’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 4 January 1900. 

[Onicial records ; personal knowledge.] 
Aunnny Mctcalfe. 

PATTISON, ANDREtV SETH 
PRINGLE- (1850-1931), philosopher, 
whose original name was Aicduew Seth, 
was bom at Edinburgh 20 December 1850, 
the second, but eldest surviving, son of 
Smith Ivinmont Seth, a clerk in the head 
office of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
by his \vifc, Margaret, daughter of Andrew 
Lillie, farmer, of Middle Blainslic, Ber- 
wickshire. He came of country stock on 
both sides of his family, for his paternal 
grandfather was a farmer in Fife. One of 
his brothers, James, was his colleague in 
the university of Edinburgh for twentj'- 
onc years (1898-1019), each brother 
occupj-ing one of the two chairs of philo- 
sophy. Their mother encouraged her sons 
in their intellectual aspirations. She kept 
house for James for most of the twenty 
years of her widowhood, and was long 
remembered by many Edinburgh students 
for her exceptional charm and her lively 
understanding of her sons and of their 
pupils. 

Seth showed high promise in classics at 
the Royal High School, Edinburgh, and in 
classias and philosophy at Edinburgh 
University. In 1878, after graduation 
wiUi first class honours in both these 
subjects, he went to Germany ivith a 
travelling scholarship awarded bv thej 
Hibbcrt trustees. There he .spent two 
years, first in Berlin (where he met Eva, 
daughter of .Albrecht Stropp, of Bogi- 

o: 


sla\-itz, Silesia, whom he married in 1884), 
and aftenvards in Jena and Gottingen, 
stud 5 ’ing under R. H. Lotze. His first 
book. The Development from Kant to TIcgcl 
(1882), was his scholarship dissertation. 
It was also the source from which his 
subsequent philosophy proceeded. To the 
end he was a Uberal traditionalist in the 
Kant-Hcgel tradition, but inclining away 
from Hegel by reason of Ids own moralistic 
indmdualism. 

In 1880 Seth won the coveted but not 
very lucrativ’e Ferguson scholarship and 
became assistant at Edinburgh University’ 
to Alexander Campbell Fraser [q.v.] at 
£40 a year. He was also a Icadcr-ivritcr 
for the Scotsman. After holding the chair 
of logic and philosophy at Universitv 
College, Cardiff (1883-1887) and that o'f 
logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics at St. 
Andrews University (1887-1891), he 
achieved his ambition of succeeding 
Campbell Fraser as professor of logic and 
metaphysics. He held the chair for 
twenty-eight years (1891-1919). 

Seth’s appointment was due, in large 
measure, to the success of his books 
Scottish Philosophy (1885) and Hegelianism 
and Personality (1887). These were two 
sets of Balfour lectures, A. J. (aftenvards 
first Earl of) Balfour having in 1883 
established an ad hoc Iccturersliip expressly 
for Seth at Edinburgh. For this, publica- 
tion was a condition. A third set of these 
lectures, on ‘Realism’, appeared in four 
numbers of the American Philosophical 
licviciv (1892-1803). Forty years later 
(1933), in belated piety, after the author’s 
death, they were published in book form 
with a memoir, by George Freeland 
Barbour. The success of the first two 
Balfour books was thoroughly desen’cd. 
Their style, helped, perhaps, but never 
cheapened, by the author’s experience of 
journalism, was lively, lucid, and distin- 
guished, their scholarship discriminating, 
their substance an attempt to show that 
idealists with the freshest German outlook 
might discover in Reid’s answer to Hume 
something which even Ivant had missed 
and might reasonably challenge Hegelian 
cfforLs to predigest man and the world in 
the insatiable maw of an impersonal logic. 

•Seth, who in 1808 added to his own 
name that of Bringlc-Futlison as a condi- 
tion of accepting the bequest of the estate 
of The Haining, near Selkirk, was a 
successful altliough scarcely a great 
teacher. A shy man, unready of speech, 
he hugged the shelter of Ids manuscript, 
reading it beautifully to large classc.s 
■8 
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which sometimes were almost openly 
restive. No debater, he read still more 
polished lectures, almost entirely his- 
torical, to his smaller senior classes. In 
delieacy, persistence, and practical 
wisdom, his kindness to his students was 
very notable. 

Except for some volumes of admirable 
essays, Pringle-Pattison published nothing 
round the tiun of the century. In 1917 
appeared The Idea of God in the Light of 
Hecent Philosophy, his most important 
work. The book was an elaboration of liis 
Gifford lectures delivered at Aberdeen in 
1912-1913. It ripened the philosophy of 
the Balfour bool«, pursuing, as ever, the 
method of ‘ eonstruction through criti- 
cism’ and insisting that the construction 
dominated the criticism. He held that 
‘ God, or the Absolute’ was the source of 
individuation although not Himself an 
individual among others ; and human 
selves were ‘the apex of the principle of 
individuation by which the world exists’. 
A relative pluralism was secure; pan- 
theism could and should be denied. Even 
if certain extreme ideas were placated 
rather than controlled, the book was a fine 
achievement. Pringle-Pattison supple- 
mented it in 1922 mth The Idea of Im- 
mortality, the first of the two series of his 
Edinburgh Gifford lectures, given after 
his retirement from liis chair (1921-1923). 
In the second series, remarking privately 
that immortality was ‘an unpleasant 
subject’, he turned to more general topics, 
eventually publisliing his Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion in 1930. 

Pringle-Pattison received honorary de- 
grees from the universities of St. Andrews 
(1892), Princeton (1890), Durham (1902), 
and Edinburgh (1919). He was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1904 and 
was Hibbert lecturer at Manchester 
College, Oxford, in 1921. He was a tall 
man, not very lithe, with a slight stoop, 
a majestic beard, and eyes wliich con- 
stantly troubled him. His ivory com- 
plexion harmonized with hair, abundant 
and very silkj', which greyed early and 
silvered equally before middle life. In 1925 
he was presented by friends and old pupils 
■\vith his portrait by A. E. Borthwick 
which is now in the possession of his 
son. 

Pringle-Pattison’s uife died in 1928. 
They had four sons, of whom the yomigest 
was'kiUed in action in 1916, and three 
daughters, the eldest of whom died as an 
infant. He died at The Haining 1 Sep- 
tember 1931. 

O’ 


f37ie Times, 2 September 1931 ; J. B. Capper 
and J. B. Baillie, Andrew Seth Pringle-Patli- 
son, 1856—1931 in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xvii, 1931; G. F. Barbour, 
Memoir prefixed to The Balfour Lectures on 
Realism, 1933 ; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Memoir 
prefixed to James Seth’s Essays in Ethics and 
Religion, 1926 ; personal knowledge.) 

John Laird. 

PAUL, HERBERT WOODFIELD 
(1853-1935), author and politician, was 
bom at Finedon, Northamptonshire, 
16 January 1853, the eldest son of George 
Woodfleld Paul, vicar of Finedon and 
honorary canon of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, by his wife, Jessie Philippa, daughter 
of Lieutenant Herbert Mackirorth, R.N. 
From Eton he won a scholarslup at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where he was 
president of the Union (1875), and ob- 
tained a first class in literac humaniores 
(1875). Called to the bar bj’' Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1878, he never practised, though he 
could be imagined as a formidable cross- 
examiner; but he devoted himself to 
literary work, largely in the political field, 
soon becoming a skilled leader-writer for 
the Daily News. 

From 1892 until 1895 Paul sat as 
member for South Edinburgh. A devoted 
follower of Gladstone, he was a strong 
party man and in particular a coniinced 
free-trader, but although a capable de- 
bater, did not win in parliament the 
reputation merited by his exceptional 
talents. 

Besides Men and Letters (1901) and a 
valuable appreciation of Gladstone’s 
career (Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 
1901) Paul published in 1002 Matthew 
Arnold, with whom he had many literary 
sjTupathies, as he had with a very different 
figure. Lord Acton, whose letters to Mary 
Gladstone he edited in 1904, and in 1905 
a defence of Froude as an historian (Life 
of Froude). His most solid and important 
work was the History of Modem England 
(1904-1906) which has been described as 
the Ann ual Register tempered by epigrams. 
Its five volumes should be on the shelves 
of every historical library'. Stray Leaves, 
a collection of essays published in 1900, 
offers conclusive evidence of the breadth 
and variety of his knowledge. It includes 
two papers on Greek literature and reli- 
gion, marked by fine scliolarsliip and 
literary acumen ; an affectionate apprecia- 
tion of Charles Lamb, in the form of a 
review of the biography by E. V. Lucas 
[q.v.], of wliich he admired the thorough- 
ness but deprecated tlic bulk as being 
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unsuitcd to the subject; an obiUiaty 
notice of Bishop Mandell Crdghton, for 
■whom both as an historian and as a man 
his admiration %vas unbounded ; a sarcastic 
picture of Arthur James Balfour’s atti- 
tude in the dilemma created by Joseph 
Chamberlain’s outburst in favour of pro- 
tection; and a redew of IMr. Winston 
Churchill’s life of his father, showing the 
fascination exercised by some of Lord 
Randolph’s qualities, and boldly forecast- 
ing in a sentence or two the promise of the 
author’s future. This booh was followed 
by a study of the age of Queen Anne, for 
Goupil’s illustrated nionograplis (1900, 
redsed -without illustrations, 1012), an 
epoch in which he felt completely at home, 
and Famous Spccehcs (1910). 

Meanwhile tlic liberal triumph of 1900 
had returned Paul for Northampton ; but 
in 1907 a nervous collapse foreshadowed 
his retirement in 1909. By 1910 he had 
sufTiciently recovered to undertake the 
ofiice of second cidl scr%'ice commissioner 
(to wliich he had been appointed the pre- 
dous year), and for which he was perfectly 
suited by his gifts and attainments, and 
•ivhich he held until 1918. The rest of his 
life was spent in retirement at Forest Row 
where he died 4 August 1935. 

In 1883 Paul married Elinor, daughter 
of William Ritchie, legal mcml)cr of the 
viceroy’s council in India, and sister of 
Sir Richmond T. W. Ritcliie [q.v.]. She 
was a lady of great charm. They had a son 
and a daughter. 

Paul never sought or obtained popu- 
larity in the conventional sense ; his com- 
ments, often .sub-acid, but never captious 
or unfair, arotiscd the animosity of one or 
two fellow wilcrs ; but he was less con- 
temptuous than he appeared to be, and 
recognized all ■work which avas not .slipshod 
or marred by prejudice. He ignored gossip 
and scandal, and despised those who 
found plejKurc in discussing the weak- 
nesses of men whom he deemed to bei 
essentially great. He was no lettered 
recluse, but a delightful companion in 
leisure hours. Nurtured in a county for 
which fox-hunting w.as a religious c.\-crci.sc, i 
he could appreciate the points of a well- 
bred horse; and he thoroughly enjoyed 
good cheer and a glass of choice wine. He 
had some enemies, but was the most loyal 
of friends, and it is sad that he left a 
slighter mark on his age than some rvho j 
could not claim a tithe of his ability or his 
acquirements. 

fT/(e Times, 7 Aug\isl 1935 ; personal know- 
Icdgc.) Cnnwr.. 


PA’SNE, HUMFRY GILBERT 
[GARTH (1002-103G), archaeologist, was 
born at Wendover 19 February 1902, the 
only son of the historian Edward John 
PajTic [q.v.], by his -uife, Emma Leonora 
Helena Pertz, granddaughter of Georg 
Heinricli Pertz (editor of the Monumenia 
Gcrmaniac Hislorica) and of James Jolm 
Garth Wilkinson the Swedenborgian 
j [q.v.]. He was educated at Westminster 
and at Clurist Church, Oxford, of ■wliich he 
was an open classical scholar. At Oxford 
he obtaineda first class in classicalmodcra- 
tions (1922) and in literac humaniorcs 
(1924), and showed himself to be one of 
the ablest all-round classical men of his 
time. It -was in his last year at Oxford 
that he became seriously interested in 
Greek art, partly under the influence of 
(Sir) J.D.Bcazlcy and Alan Blakcway,and 
! resolved to make himself an archaeologist. 
After taking his degree he continued his 
studies as university research scholar in 
Mediterranean archaeology (1924—1920), 
as assistant at the Ashmolean Museum 
(1920-1928), and as a senior scholar of 
Christ Church (1920-1931). He -jvas 
awarded the Conington prize for classical 
learning in 1927. 

In 1929 Payne was appointed director 
of the British Sehool of Archaeology at 
Athens. In 1931 the publication of 
NccrocorinfMa, a study of vase-painting 
and the other arts at Corinth, placed him 
at once, ns all admitted, in the front rank 
of classical nrchacologi.st,s. Trvo of his 
chief pieces of -work as director were the 
publication of Archaic Marble Sculpture 
from the Acropolis (1930: a volume of 
ifliotographs by Mr. Gcr.ard hlaclrworlh 
Young ■»vith text by Payne), and the 
excavation of Perachora, a small but rich 
archaic site opposite Corinth. The first 
volume of Perachora, edited by Mr. Thomas 
James Dunbnbin, was published in 1940; 
most of it is by Pajme. The second volume 
is to come. In 1930 a staphylococcic 
infection, which had been present in a 
minor form for some years, .suddenly 
became acute; when he was removed to 
hospital it was too late, and he died in 
Athens 9 May. He was buried at hlyccnac. 

Most of Pajme’s ivork was done in the 
field of archaic art, which he loved and 
understood. Nccrocorinlhia collcelcd and 
arranged a vast body of important 
material, and may be' .said to have fur- 
nished the study of archaic art with a new 
b.asis. It -ivas supplemented in 1933 by 
Prolohorinthischc Vasenmulcrci, Archaic 
Marble Satlplurc not only sets many 
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statues and fragments in a fresh light, but 
gives a truer aceount of the essential 
qualities of archaic Greek sculpture than 
can be found elsewhere. A fine ej'e, deep 
respect for the indi^ddual object, great 
structural power, wealth of detail com- 
bined with breadth of vision, perfect 
clearness of thought and expression, these 
quahties appear in all Pajme’s work. 

Payne was six feet five inches in height, 
straight, slender, square-shouldered, -with 
a small head, and small features (except 
the mouth), fair hair, a fresh complexion, 
eyes of a strong blue, and something 
boyish, yet resolute, in the face. He was a 
fine draughtsman, and took more and more 
pleasure, as time went on, in drawing and 
painting landscapes. He married in 1026 
Elizabeth Dilys, daughter of Thomas 
Powell, bank manager, of Bridgnorth and i 
Bournemouth; she wrote a good accormtj 
of him, especially of his life in Greece. 
There were no children. 

[T/ie Times, 11 May 1930; DUys Powell, 
T/ie Traveller's Journey is Done, 1943 (por- 
traits); personal knowledge.) 

J. D. Beazuey. 

PEARSON, ALFRED CHILTON 
(1861-1935), classical scholar, was born 
in London 8 October 1861, the only child 
of Robert Henry Pearson, merchant, of 
London, by liis wife, Georgina Boswood. 
He was educated at Highgate and Kong’s 
College schools, and at Cluist’s College, 
Cambridge, which he entered as a scholar 
in 1ST9. After obtaining a first class in 
both parts of the classical tripos (1881 and 
1883) he read for the bar and was called 
by Lincoln’s Inn in 1885, in which year he 
married Edith Maud, fourth daughter of 
Reuben Green, solicitor and torra clerk 
of Kensington, and settled in London. In 
1890 he became a schoolmaster. After 
two j^ears at Bury St. Edmunds and one 
at Ipswich he passed in 1893 to Dulwich 
College, which he left in 1900, in order to 
enter liis late father’s London business, 
moAung at the same time to Warlingham 
in Surrey. 

Pearson’s publications began in 1887 
with a note in the Classical Rcvicro, to 
which he continued to contribute articles 
and rcAoews on many Greek subjects: his 
first book was The Fragments of Zeno and 
Clcanthes (1891), an admirable work wWch 
had won him the Hare prize at Cambridge 
two years before. AH lus later boolrs were 
editions of works of the Greek tragedians, 
although between 1908 and 1921 he con- 
tributed more than twenty articles to 
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Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. He began with a series of school 
editions of Euripides {Helena, 1903; 
lleraclidae, 1907; Phoenissae, 1909) and 
with an abridgement (1907) of the Ajax of 
Sophocles edited fay Sir R. C. Jebb [q.v.J. 
Next, at the invitation of the syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press, he pre- 
pared for posthumous publication (1910) 
the verse translation and incomplete 
commentaiy on Aeschylus's Agamemnon 
left by W. G. Headlam' [q.v.], and also 
undertook the completion of Jebb’s 
Sophocles by editing the Fragments. 
Pearson spent several years on this diffi- 
cult task, and in 1917 produced a masterly 
edition in tluee volumes. In 1919 he was 
elected Gladstone professor of Greek at 
Liverpool University, and in 1921 suc- 
ceeded Henry Jackson as regius professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, becoming there- 
upon a fellow of Trinity College. !ffis chief 
remaining work was the Sophocles wliich 
he added to the ‘O.xford Classical Texts’ 
series in 1924. Soon after this his health 
failed. He resigned his chair in 1928, and 
lived from 1932 to 1934 at Hunstanton 
before removing to London, where he died 
2 January 1935 after five years of total 
incapacity. Hiswifehad diedinl930. They 
had a son and two daughters, the elder 
of whom predeceased her father. 

Pearson was a man of active habits, an 
oar and a cricketer in youth, and a keen 
golfer and walker in later life. Intensely 
loyal and generous, he combined deep 
modesty with strong opinions, carefully 
formed and not easily shaken. His 
scholarship was of a very liigh order, 
especially on the linguistic and gram- 
matical side. All his books arc models in 
their kind, and his masterpiece. The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, shows a vast range of 
knowledge at the sendee of an acute and 
sober judgement. He was elected an 
honorary fellow of Christ’s College in 
1922 and a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1924. 

Pearson was never painted, but there is 
a drawing by A. K. Laurence, made in 
1927, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 3 Januarj' 1935 ; D. S. Robert- 
son in Cambridge Feview, 18 January 1935; 

G. C. Richards, Alfred Chilton Pearson, 1S61— 
1935 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xxi, 1935 (bibliography) ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.) 

D. S. RoBEnxsox. 

PEARSON, ICARL (1857-1936), 
mathematician and biologist, was bom in 
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London 27 Slarch 1857, the younger son 
and second of the three children of William 
Pearson, Q.C., of the Inner Temple, and his 
wife, Fanny Smith, both of Yorkshire 
descent. He was educated at University 
College School, King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which latter he was a scholar and where 
he was third wangler in the mathematical 
tripos of 1879, and at the universities of 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Pearson’s studies 
included mathematics, metaphysics, 
engineering, law, medieval languages, 
political science, and lustoiy' ; his first two 
publications (both anonymous). The New 
Weriher (1880) and The Trinity: a Nine- 
teenth Century Passion Play (1882), were 
literary and his original intention was to 
practise at the bar to which he was called 
by the Inner Temple in 1882. Like many- 
other Templars, Pearson combined read- 
ing in chambers with lecturing and 
uTiling, on social, ethical, and historical 
subjects. A selection of lectures and essays 
was published in 1888 under the title The 
Ethic of Free Thought. These papers, 
together with another selection published 
in 1897 under the title The Chances of 
Death and other Studies in Evolution, and 
some papers largely' historical which 
appeared in Biomclriha much later, 
particularly his study of ‘The Slaill and 
Portraits of Hcniy Stewart, Lord Darnley-’ 
(vol. XX B, 1928), give a reader to whom 
tnatiicmatical or arithmetical subjects are 
repellent, an opportunity of understanding 
why, in his principal field of work, Pearson 
inspired both enthusiasm and opposition. 
There is more than a superficial likeness 
between his UTitings and those of 
Macaulay. He had a vivid literary style 
and wide knowledge, but also some failure 
to be just to men and ideas of which he 
disapproved. 

(Sir) Alexander Kennedy [q.v.] per- 
suaded Pearson, who regarded him as one 
of the greatest science professors of bis day, 
to abandon law for mathematics, and in 
1884 Pearson miccccdcd Olaus Ilcnrici as 
Gol(Lmid professor of applied mathe- 
matics and mccham’es in University' 
College, Ixindon. The remainder of his 
working life ivas spent in University' 
College. More than fifteen years before he 
was elected first Gallon professor of 
eugenics (1911), sLvtistics and eugenics 
had become Pearson's main intellectual 
interest, but he continued to be a highly- 
efficient teacher and investigator of the 
subjects within the pun-iew of the Gold- 
smid chair. Not content with this, he 
aj)plicd for and was appointed to the 


Gresham professorship of geometry in 
1891. His predecessors at Gresham 
College had either been smccurists (like 
Sir IVilliam Petty, q.v.) or had used the 
endowment as an opportunity of giving 
popular instruction. Naturally Pearson 
chose the second alternative and out of 
two of his courses there grew the most 
widely' read of his books. The Grammar of 
Science (1892), which was reprinted in 
‘Everyman’s Library-’ in 1987. The 
influence of this book on the generation 
which was y-oung at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was great. Pearson’s 
mockery of the current text-book defini- 
tion of mass as ‘quantity- of matter’, his 
insistence on the relativity of motion, on 
the nature of scientific ‘laws’ as primarily- 
descriptive of the routine of perception 
and conceptually extended, his reiteration 
of the view that the man of science tries 
to ans^vcr the question ‘How?’ not the 
question ‘IMiy?’ were stimulating. To 
young readers now, much which was 
startling fifty y-cars ago is commonplace 
and it is easy to criticize Pearson’s rather 
light-hearted aceeptance of the rule of 
succession based by Laplace on Bayes’s 
postulate (actually Pearson nevet lost 
interest in attempts to make the logical 
basis of what is called inverse probability- 
more secure) ; but even now a youth whose 
education has been primarily- litcraiy 
could Icam a good deal about the aim of 
scientific method from the first edition of 
The Grammar. 

In his courses at Gresham College 
Pearson taught the elements of the mathe- 
matical theory of probability with that 
wealth of illustration, diagrammatic and 
arithmetical, which characterized all his 
popular lectures, and within a few years 
he was to be absorbed in the application 
to biological data of the calculus of proba- 
bilities. Tile stimulus came from reading 
Natural Inheritance by (Sir) Francis 
Gallon [q.v.] and from personal friendship 
with tv. F. R. IVcldon [q.v.] and, later, 
with Gallon himself. ‘It was Gallon’, he 
said, ‘who first freed me from the preju- 
dice that sound mathematics could only 
be applied to natural phenomena under 
the category- of c.ausalion. Here for the 
first time was a possibility- — I u-ill not say 
a certainty — of reaching knowledge as 
v.alid as physical knowledge was then 
thought to be, in the field of living fonns 
and above all in the field of human con- 
duct.’ Between Pearson and IVcldon 
there grew up a partnership to test the 
Darwinian Ihcory- by' measurement 
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and Pearson’s first mathematical con- 
tribution to the theory of evolution 
was pubh'shed in 1894. Pearson’s enthu- 
siasm for the Danvinian theoi^' of evolu- 
tion by natural selection never flagged and 
his veneration for Damwn and Gallon 
increased, if possible, as he grew older; 
statistical verifications of the Darwinian 
hypothesis remained throughout his later 
life a principal interest. But the statistical 
methods which he invented or improved 
were applicable in so manj' fields of 
scientific research that he attracted 
students of wdely different tastes from 
all parts of the world, and In's laboratoiy ^ 
was for many years ahnost the Mecca of 
biostatisticians or biometricians. In 1901 1 
he founded the journal Biomctrika, wliich 
became a velucle of publication of his own 
and Ills pupils’ researches. In addition, 
series of separate memoirs, mathematical 
tables for the use of biometrieians and 
other computers, and brochures on con- 
troversial topics came from his laboratbry, 
largely the work of himscK and lus pupils, 
but including much contributed by other 
workers. 

Pearson continued to control this 
immense output down to 1933, and after 
resigning lus chair remained an inde- 
fatigable investigator and rvritcr until his 
death, which took place at Coldharbour 
27 April 1936. In 1890 he married Maria, 
daughter of IVilliam .Sharpe, solicitor, 
brother of Samuel and Daniel Sharpe 
[qq.v.] and nephew of Samuel Rogers 
[q.v.]. By her he had a son, Egon, now 
professor of statistics at London Univer- 
sity, and tavo daughters. She died in 1928, 
and in 1929 he married a fellow worker 
in his laboratory, jMargaret Victoria, 
daughter of Jolui Child. 

Pearson was among the most influential 
universitj’' teachers of his time; he took 
great pains to be intelligible and could 
hold a large audience cither of students or 
of merely casual hearers who were without 
special interest in lus topics. In the 
smaller circle of his research pupils he 
inspired enthusiastic personal affection; 
no head of a department repaid lo3’3l 
service more generously. It is, of course, 
impossible to give those who never came 
under the wand of the magician at an 
impressionable age an idea of his personal 
influence. He had some of the defects of 
his qualities; he was dominating. Like 
the great headmaster John Percival [q.v.], 
he had an intense and genuine belief in 
freedom of thought hut was apt to_ attri- 
bute intellectual differences of opinion to 


stupidity or even moral obliquity. Per- 
sonal relations between him and his pupils 
were sometimes painfully interrupted for 
years; but it is pleasant to record that 
eventually most of these broken friend- 
sliips were happily resumed. Only intel- 
lectual differences disturbed harmony; 
in the ordinaTy social relations of life he 
was a charming host, guest, or travelling 
companion, Pearson’s influence upon 
those who only knew him through his 
writings was also great. He was admired 
and feared, rather than loved, by many; 
in some he aroused bitter hostility. The 
Macaulay -like qualities of liis mind e.vplain 
this; his triumphantly clear exposition 
and his bitter or contemptuous contro- 
versial style. He treated many opponents 
as Macaiilay treated Crokcr, James Mill, 
and Sadler. 

"Whatever may he the final esfunate of 
his personal contributions to the science 
and art of statistics, there can be no doubt 
that in Great Britain, in the United States 
of America, and, to a less extent, in 
Europe, Pearson’s demonic energy was a 
prime factor in the revolution winch has 
led to the setting up of statistical labora- 
tories not only in imiversities and govern- 
ment departments but in industrial 
concerns. A number of the leading statis- 
I ticians of England and America were his 
1 pupils or pupils of his pupils ; others may 
! have been inspired by the intensity 
[ of their opposition to Pearson’s methods 
jand conclusions. At least he cominced 
! them tliat statistics were important. 

I "What may be regarded as weaknesses 
I were not caused by but correlated Avith 
I the qualities wliich made Pearson an 
inspiring leader. He was impatient to 
I reach conclusions, to measure the mani- 
[ festations of life, to correlate one mani- 
ifestation with another. He sought an 
I organon which would work and tended to 
I be a little more hasty in building the 
; logical foundation of a process and more 
lax in marldng its limitations than was to 
be c.vpectcd in a mathematician of his 
school. He liad also one of the defects 
I that, perhaps inevitably, tend to be asso- 
ciated with a man who has developed a 
consistent series of methods entirely of 
his own devising. Any statistician or 
mathematician who followed the same 
fines as liis, or fines similar to those wlu'ch 
he followed, was sure to arouse liis interest, 
but he was uninterested in or even hostile 
to those who had followed other patlis. It 
was diflicult to interest him in the work 
of continental mathematical statisticians ; 
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he was contemptuously hostile to Ladislaus 
von Bortldcwicz and although he pub- 
lished a portrait of A. A. Tschuprow in 
BiomclriUa the inscription suggests that 
Tschuprow’s chief title to fame was a 
small treatise on correlation. 

It is, however, possible that had Pear- 
son's statistical outlook been u-idcr, his 
effective influence would have been less. 
If his drive for results sometimes led to 
waste of energy, it more often led to 
valuable discoveries. If he insisted over- 
mxich on arithmetical exactitude to the 
7ith place of decimals, at least his rule that, 
in a practical sribjcct, algebra should never 
be divorced from arithmetic, has had a 
verj- good effect upon his pupils, even 
upon ins critias. 

Pearson was elected F.R.S. in 1890 and 
was awarded the society’s Danvin medal 
in 1808. He received the lionorary degree 
of LL.D. from the university of St. 
Andrews, and of D.Sc. from the university 
of London. He was elected an honorary 
fellow of King's College, Cambridge (1903), 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgii, and 
of University College, London. 

Tlierc is a drawng of Pearson by 
F. A. dc Biden Footner (1024) in the 
possession of Universitj’ College, London. 

\Spccchts . . . in liovour of Professor Karl 
Pearson (containing valuable autobiographi- 
cal data, privately printed), 1934; Obituarif 
Notices of FcUo-iCS of the Royal Society, No. 5, 
December 1930 (portrait); E. S. Pearson, 
Karl Pearson, 1938; personal knowledge.] 

M. Guken-wood. 

PEEL, WILLIAM ROBERT WEL- 
LESLEY, first E.mil and second Viscoxu^ 
Peei, (1807-1937), statesman, was bom in 
London 7 January 1807, the eldest of the 
four sons of Arthur Wellesley Peel, first 
Viscount Peel [q.v.], by his wife, Adelaide, 
second daughter of William Stratford 
Dugdalc, of Merevale Hall, Wanvicleshirc, 
and grandson of the statesman Sir Robert 
Peel [q.v.]. Ills early years were spent in 
London and at Sandy, Bedfordshire; he 
was educated at Harrow and at Baliiol 
College, Oxford. He played a full part in 
the undergraduate life of the university, 
and his active mind, which made him 
delight in the company of gay and inter- 
esting people, was further nourished by 
the circle which he met under his father’s 
roof at Speaker’s House. 

In 1893 Peel was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple and for the next few 
years ■went on circtiit, sometimes acting as 
marshal to (Sir) Boland Vaughan Williams 


[q.v.]. In 1897 he served as special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph in the 
Grcco-Turldsli war; this gave him his 
first experience of foreign affairs, which 
remained a lifelong interest. These 
activities were cut short by an attack of 
typhoid. He gained his first experience of 
public affairs at home as a member of the 
roj'al commission on the Port of London. 
In 1900 he began his long connexion with 
the London County Council; he was a 
member successively for Woolwich, "West- 
niinster, and Kennington, becom'mg leader 
of the municipal reform party from 1008 
to 1910, and chairman from 1914 to 191G. 
There he showed his qualities as a debater, 
and his 7.est for a tough fight. In 1900 he 
entered parliament as unionist member for 
the Southern division of Manchester but 
lost his scat at the great liberal victory of 
1900. He was member for Taunton 
from 1009 until he succeeded his father in 
1912. From 1900 onwards his party was 
in opjmsilion and he did not therefore 
have the opportunity of winning his spurs 
in office until 1917, when he became joint 
parliamcntarj' secretarj^ to the National 
Serrtcc. Department in the coalition 
government. 

At the beginning of the war of 1914- 
1918 Peel was in command of the Bedford- 
.shire Yeomanry, but was obliged to re- 
linquish this post in 1915 owing to ill 
health. In 1919 he became under- 
secretary of state for war under Mr. 
Churchill, being .sworn of the Prhy' 
Council. Tlic relationship of chief and 
under-secretary might have been a diffi- 
cult one when these posts were held by 
two men of .such strong pcrsonalitj’’, the 
sccrctarj’.ship actually being held by tlic 
younger man who happened to have had 
far more experience of office. But thej’ 
solved the problem by dividing their 
spheres of iniluence. 

In 1921 Peel became chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, an office usually 
looked upon ns a mere rung in the ladder, 
but Peel, with his interest in the countrj'- 
sidc, was energetic in the performance 
of his duties there, which were little 
more than those of the king’s land 
agent. With this post was combined that 
of minister of transport. FYom 1922 to 
1924 he was scercLaty' of slate for India; 
with his second term of olficc from 1928 
to 1929, his membership of the India 
Round Table Conference of 1930-1931, 
Ids chairmanship of the Burma Round 
Table Conference from 1031 to 1932, and 
his membership of the joint select com- 
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mittee on Indian constitutional reforms 
in 1933, his career demonstrates Iiis con- 
tinuous preoccupation with the problems 
of the Indian Empire. In his handling of 
these problems he showed his realistic grasp 
of things as they were and a comraonsense 
point of \dew, which would not allow his 
judgement to be deflected by TOshfui 
thinking or too optimistic idealism. 
Between his two periods at the India 
Office he was first commissioner of 
Works (1924-1928), lord privy seal 
(1931), and chairman of the "Wheat Com- 
mission (1932). 

Although politics and the affairs of the 
nation were Peel’s real interest, he played 
some part in the world of business and 
finance as chairman of James Williamson 
& company, to wliich he succeeded on the 
death of his father-in-law in 1929; he was 
also a director of Barclays Bank and of the 
Great Northern Railway. Plis record and 
qualifications woifid have justified other 
advancement, but the fact that he held no 
fiurther major office after his second tenure 
of the India Office was, perhaps, due to his 
increasing want of sympathy mtli those in 
power. But in other directions he carried 
on his active career until his deatli. In 
1934 he was chairman of the royal com- 
mission on the dispatch of business at 
common law, and in 1930 he went to 
Palestine to accomplish the last work of 
his life as chairman of the royal com- 
mission of 1930-1937. The report of this 
commission rvas widely commended. 
Always an excellent speaker, full of 
humour and lucid in explanation, he re- 
tained this power to the end, and onl 3 ' 
two months before he died he spoke in the 
House of Lords on the findings of the 
commission to the admiration of all who 
heard him. Possibly it was in the conduct 
of these commissions and round the con- 
ference table that Peel was at his best. 
He had a mind which delighted in getting 
to the heart of any new problem, in 
balancing conflicting ideas, and in hand- 
ling the men who held them. He had 
a quick grasp of essentials, the courage 
of his comdctions, and, above all, 
humour. 

Peel was created Earl Peel in 1929. For 
his services in the war of 1914-1918 he 
was awarded the American D.S.M. He 
was appointed G.B.E. in 1919 and 
G.C.S.I. in 1932. In 1899 he married 
Eleanor (Ella), elder daughter of James 
Williamson, first Lord Ashton, and had a 
son and a daughter. He died at Peters- 
ficld 28 September 1937, and was suc- 


ceeded as second earl by his son, Arthur 
William Ashton (born 1901). 

Peel was a big man, his most conspi- 
cuous features being his very bright blue 
eyes and his thick moustache, which 
became the joj’’ of the caricaturist. There 
is a portrait of him bj' IVilliam Nicholson 
at Cmmty Hall, London. 

[Daily Telegraph, 30 September 1937 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] Donis Bu^ckeu. 

PEET, THOMAS ERIC (1882-1934), 
Egyptologist, was born at Liverpool 
12 August 1882, the eldest son of Thomas 
Peet, corn-merchant, of that citj', by his 
wife, Salome Fowler. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors School, Crosby, and 
obtained a Jodrell scholarship at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he was awarded a 
second class in classical and mathematical 
moderations (1903) and in lilerae humaniores 
(1905). During liis last year there David 
Randall-Maciver interested linn in the 
then unexploited Italian prehistorieperiod ; 
on a small grant from the Craven fund he 
made a brief reconnaissance in Italj', and 
in 1906 easily gained a Craven fellowship. 
During the next three years he explored 
early Italian sites and ^vrote The Slone and 
Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily (1909), 
still the best work of general reference on 
the subject. But Italian archaeologj' 
offering no permanent livelihood, Peet 
turned to Egypt. In 1909 he excavated 
at Abj’dos, first for the Liverpool Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, and aftenvards for 
the Egi^pt Exploration Fund (later 
Society) from 1909 to 1913; the results of 
his work for the fund are contained in 
The Cemeteries of Abydos, parts i-iii 
(1913-1914). From 1913 to 1928 he was 
lecturer in Egyptologj' at Manchester 
University. His next literary task in book 
form was The Inscriptions of Sinai, part i 
(edited in collaboration witli (Sir) Alan 
Henderson Gardiner, 1917). In 1915 he 
obtained a commission in the Roj'al Armj' 
Service Corps, and showed great ability 
at Salonika, where he and one other man 
super\rised the whole of the landing of 
supplies in 1910-1917. Bj' the summer of 
1918 he was serving in France as a lieu- 
tenant in the 14th battalion of the IQng’s 
Liverpool Regiment. 

Demobilized earlj' in 1919, Peet was 
elected in the following year to the Brunner 
chair of Egyptology at Liverpool Univer- 
sity. Early'in 1921 he directed a season’s 
excavations at El-Amama for the Egj’pt 
Exploration Society. In 1923 he became 
Laycock student in Egyptologj-^ at 
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Worcester College, Oxford. After 1921 his PBMBREY, ^lARCUS SEYMOUR 
life w.is outwardly uneventful (except for (1SG8-1934), physiologist, was bom at 
a visit as lecturer to Cairo University in Oxford 28 May 1808, the second son of 
1929) luitil 1933, when he was elected Jolin Cripps Pembrey, a learned proof- 
reader in Egyptology at Oxford and a reader in oriental languages at the Oxfo^ 
fellow of Queen’s. His tenure of these University Press, by his wife, Annie 
positions was short-lived, for he died at Coster Tanner. He was educated at Oxford 
Oxford 22 Febniary 1934, shortly before High School and at Christ Chiurch, Oxford, 
the readership had been definitely con- which he entered in 1885, becoming 
verted into a chair. He married in 1910 a Fell exliibitioncr in 1888 and obtaining 
Mary Florence, daughter of Richard a first class in natural science (physio- 
Johnsoii Lawton, cKnl engineer, of Cliis- logy) in 1889. The award of the Rndclifle 
wick, and had a daughter. travelling fellowship in 1890 enabled him 

At the outset of his Egj'ptologic.ol to visit the physiological laboratories at 
career Peet realized the importance of a Kiel and IVurzburg. After qualifjTng in 
good knowledge of the Egjqitian language medicine in 1892 from University College 
and WTiting; several of his works (e.g. Hospital, he became a demonstrator in 
The Mayer Papyri, 1920; The Bhind phj'siology at Oxford under (Sir) J. S. 
Mathcmalical Papyrus, 1923; The Great Burdon-Sanderson [q.v.]. In 1895 he was 
Tomb-Robberies of the Ticentieth Egyptian appointed lecturer in physiology at 
Dynasty, 1930) deal with important texts Charing Cross Hospital medical school, 
in the often very difficult ‘hieratic’ script, and vacated this post in 1900 for a similar 
of which he had exceptional masteiy. His position, which in 1920 became a profes- 
Egypl and the Old Testament (1922) dis- sotsliip, at Guy’s Hospital medical school, 
cusses with rare critical skill the biblical Pembrey’s first research on the respira- 
rccords of EgiTitian contacts. In 1929 the tory exchange of mammals was soon 
delivery of his Schweich lectures (pub- coupled witli an investigation of the regu- 
lished in 1931) on A Comparative Study lation of body temperature, and experi- 
of the Literature of Egypt, Palestine and ments on the developing chick and newly 
Mesopotamia broke fresh ground. Among born mammals did much to cxifiain the 
his many activities he found time to edit clmraoteristic difference between warm- 
the universit}' of Liverpool ^nna/so/.4rc/i- and cold-blooded animals. This led him 
acology and Anthropology from 1921 (from to an investigation of the respiratoiy 
1925 jointly), and the Journal of Egyjdian process in hibernating mammals, which 
Archaeology from 1923 until his death. resemble cold-blooded animals during 
Feet’s sennees to his science were many, their winter sleep. After serving from 
and indeed he was the best example that 1906 to 1909 on a War Office committee 
England has produced of an all-round which inquired into the physiological 
Egyptologist, equally able in the field, the effects of food, training, and clothing on 
study, and the lecture theatre, in archaeo- the soldier, he devoted much attention to 
logj’ and philologj’^, in the historic and pre- the problem of general physical fitness and 
historic periods. 'iSvo aspects of his subject to the effects of muscular exercise on the 
in the interpretation of which he cxccHcd respiration, circulation, body temperature, 
were Egyptian historj' (he contributed and kidneys. 

largely to the Cambridge Ancient History) Working in co-operation with the 
and mathematics. physicians at Guy’s Hospital Pembrey 

As to Peel’s character, the description showed how the physiologist can help the 
given by a colleague who stood close to him clinician and, with a quick appreciation 
may be quoted from: ‘Intensely alive and of the signiflixmcc of the discoveries of 
vital. ... His versatility was extraordinarv'. J. S. Haldane [q.v.], he made important 
... His scientific work was fundamentally observations on clinical cases of periodic 
solid, the expression of his conclusions or Che^mc-Stokes breathing, on the 
crj*st,al-clcar. Perhaps he was slightly respiratorj' ifiienomcna associated with 
lacking in imagination, but he saw reality diabetes and cardiac disability, on changes 
througlr and through. . . . Ko one ever of temperature resulting from lesions of 
found himshirkingarcsponsihility,and his the spinal cord, and on the elimination of 
unobtrusivekindncsscs were innumerable.’ water by the kidneys and skin. 

[Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, v6l. -xx, Pembrey w.as elected F.R.S. in 1022. 
193-t (portrait); Oxford Magazine, 1 March He was a stimulating and original teacher, 
193-1 ; jiersonal knowledge.) always ready to debate scientific problems, 

BATTiscoimn Guxk. forthright in argument but never bitter. 
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Country life appealed to him — ^he farmed 
on a small scale at his home in Sussex 
whilst working at Guy’s — and on relin- 
quishing his chair he retired to a farm at 
Ramsden in Oxfordshire, but within a 
year he died unexpectedly at Oxford 
23 July 1934. 

Pemhrey married in 1895 Bessie Cecily, 
daughter of Edward Ebenezer Crake, 
rector of Jevington, Sussex, and had five 
sons and five daughters. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellouis of the lioyal 
Society, No. 4, December 1935 (portrait); 
Lancet, 1934, vol. ii, pp. 279-280; Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, vol. Ixxxv, 1935 ; personal 
knowledge.] C. G. Douglas. 

PERION, ARTHUR GEORGE (1801- 
1937), organic chemist, was born at Sud- 
bury, IVKddlesex, 13 December 1861, the 
younger son of the chemist (Sir) WUIiam 
Henry Perkin [q.v.], by his tot wife, 
Jemima Harriet, youngest daughter of 
John Lissett, who was of Huguenot 
descent. His elder brother, William 
Henry Perkin [q.v.], became Wa 3 mflete 
professor of chemistry in the university of 
Oxford. His mother died of consumption 
before he was a year old and he was very 
delicate. After his father’s second mar- 
riage in 1806 he was sent to a boarding- 
school at Margate, and at the age of ten 
joined his brother at the City of London 
School, chosen as being the only school 
available where science was then taught. 
During their holidays, the boys carried 
out experiments in a hut fitted as a 
laboratory in the garden at Sudbury. 
Chemical research became the prime 
object of the working lives of both 
brothers and music was their principal 
recreation. Nine members of the fanhly 
constituted an orchestra in which Arthur 
played the flute. 

In 1878 Perkin entered the Royal 
College of Chemistry at South Kensington, 
where he studied under (Sir) Edward 
Frankland and Frederick Gutluie [qq.v.] 
and carried out the investigation leadmg 
to the publication of his first paper, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society in 1880. After one year (1880- 
1881) at Anderson’s College, Glasgow, he 
was awarded a clothworkers’ scholarship 
tenable in the dyeing department of 
Yorksliire College, Leeds (afterwards 
Leeds University), and worked rvith 
J. J. Hummel on derivatives of brazilwood 
and logwood. In 1882 he became chemist, 
and in 1888 manager, at the alizarin 
factory of ISIessrs. Hardman & Holden of 


Manchester. In 1892 he joined the staff 
of the dyeing department, Yorkshire 
College, as lecturer and research chemist. 
This position was an ideal one for him 
because, apart" from delivering one course 
of lectures and supervising the laboratory 
work of senior students, he could devote 
aU his time to his own investigations. He 
was primarily interested in isolating 
numerous natural colouring matters and 
in investigating their constitutions, largely 
by degradative methods and by studying 
their dyeing properties. He left to others 
the confirmation of liis deductions by 
synthesis. His profoimd knowledge of 
natural colouring matters established his 
international reputation in this field and 
brought many chemists from abroad to 
workuathhim. In 1918hepublished,in col- 
laboration mth Dr. Arthur Ernest Everest, 
The Natural Organic Colouring Matters. 

In 1910 Perkin was appointed professor 
of eolour ehemistry and dyeing in Leeds 
University, subsequently turning his 
attention again to the chemistry of 
anthraquinone derivatives. He retired in 
1920. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1903, and was awarded its 
Davy medal in 1924. He received the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from Leeds Uni- 
versity in 1927. A great chemist in his 
generation, his attitude to his students 
was so fatherly that he was always re- 
ferred to by them as ‘Pa Perkin’, a title 
independently conferred upon lus brother 
in Manchester. 

Perkin married in 1887 Annie Florence, 
daughter of James Bedford, of Leeds; 
there were no children of the marriage. 
He died at his home at Headinglcy, Leeds, 
30 May 1937. An excellent portrait of him 
by Richard Jack was presented to the 
university of Leeds on his retirement and 
hangs in the great hall. 

[Journal of the Chemical Society, October 
1938 ; Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 7, January 1939 (portrait) ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] F. 51. Rowe. 

PERKS, Sir ROBERT MTLLL^Al, 
first baronet (1849-1934), Jlethodist, 
industrialist, and politician, was bom at 
Brentford 24 April 1849, the elder son of 
the Rev. George Thomas Perks, who was 
president of the Wesleyan Conference in 
1873, by liis wife, 5Iarj% daughter of 
James Alexander Dodds, an Edinburgh 
.arcliitect of promise who died yoimg. 

Perks was educated at Ivingswood 
School, Bath, which was then exclusively 
for IVesleyan ministers’ sons, and at 
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icing’s College, London, where he won 
many open prizes mainly for English 
essays. He competed for four years in 
suceession for the Indian civil ser\dce, 
missing entrance each year by one or two 
places. This was a great disappointment 
at the time, but he lived to regard it as 
the most fortunate escape of his life. 
Turning to law he qualified as a solicitor 
and in 1870 became the partner in London 
of (Sir) Henry Fowler (afterwards Viscount 
IVolvcrhampton, q.v.), with whom he 
remained for twenty-five years. The firm 
specialized in railway and parliamentary 
practice, and by sheer business acumen 
Perks made a reputation as a la^vJ'er who 
could pilot company bills tlmough parlia- 
ment. He studied intensively all railway 
law, and had little difficulty in being 
appointed solicitor to the London Metro- 
politan District Railway Company, at the 
time of its expansion in the late ’seventies, 
and he was associated with Messrs. Walker 
of Westminster in building Barrj’ docks 
and railway, the great harbour works that 
created the Buenos Ayres port, tlic Rio dc 
Janeiro harbour works, and the tunnel 
tlnough the Andes. With the same firm, ! 
with which he worked imtil 1012, he| 
helped to build the Severn tunnel and 
he was one of the chief advocates of the 
English Channel tunnel scheme. After 
leaving Messrs. Walker he joined a firm 
of dock and railway contractors in Ottawa 
and New York. 

As liberal member of parliament for the 
Louth division from 1802 to 1010 Perks 
was originator and chairman (1000-1008) 
of the parliamentary committee of 200 
nonconformist members of the House of 
Commons, to whom may be attributed the 
recovery of nonconformist influence in 
politics at the end of the century. tVhen 
in February 1002 the Liberal League was 
formed \mder Roseberj', Asquith, Grey, 
Fowler, and Haldane, Perks was the 
treasurer, and owing to his skill, they were 
never in financial difficulties. 

But Pcrlcs’s interest Avas Slethodism, 
and his endeavours very largely contri- 
buted to the success of his Church during 
his lifetime. In 1878 he Avas one of tlic 
first batch of laymen to bo admitted to 
the M’cslcynn Conference, Avhich had until 
then been confined to ministers. He 
agitated for ye.ars for tlic organic imion of 
tlic three larger Methodist Cliurchcs and 
AA’orked skilfully for its consummation. 
When it Avns accomplished in 1982 he Avas 
elected unanimously as the first vice- 
president of the tmited body. 


The imaginatiA'e mind of Perks dcAised 
and carried to its successful conclusion the 
scheme of raising the sum of one million 
guineas to celebrate the opening of the 
tAventieth centurj', AA-ith the cry of ‘One 
million guineas from one million Metho- 
dists’. Nobody AA’as to contribute more 
than one guinea in his oaati name, and 
Avhen Lord Rosebeiy offered one hundred 
guineas, the offer Avas rejected until he 
had searched out ninety-nine A'illage 
people and eliildrcn connected Avith 
Methodism to Avhose names his money Avas 
attached. Part of the money thus raised 
Avas devoted to the founding of the West- 
minster Central Hall, on the site of the 
Aquarium. 

Perks Avas a good Methodist, charitable 
in the extreme, doing humble as Avell as 
prominent Avork for his Church. He aa’us a 
skilful debater both politically and reli- 
giously. He Avas contemptuous of eccle- 
siastical display or ornaments and a 
characteristic attitude Avas summed up in 
his remark that ‘ a Geneva goAATi is a poor 
equivalent for a feeble sermon’. 

Perks was created a baronet in 1008. 
He married in 1878 Edith, daughter of 
William McAvburn, of Wykliam Park, 
Banbury, and had one , son and four 
daughters, of AA’homthc eldest predeceased 
her father. He died in London 30 Novem- 
ber 1934, and aa’bs succeeded as second 
baronet by his son, Robert Malcolm 
McATbum (born 1802). 

A portrait of Perks by A. T. NoAvell is 
in the possession of Sir Malcolm Perks: 
a copy hangs in Westminster Central Hall. 

[Denis Crane, The Life Story of Sir Ttoherl 
W. Perks, 1009; Sir Jioberl Perks, Baronet 
(nutobiographieal notes printed for priA'atc 
circulation), 1930; The Times, 1 December 
1934.] O. A. ItATTENTlUnA:. 

PERRY, Sm (EDWIN) COOPER 
(1800-1038), physician and administrator, 
Avas born at Castle BromAvich, Wanvick- 
shire, 10 September 1850, the only son of 
EdAvin CrcssAA’cIl Perry, aa'Iio became vicar 
of Seighford, Staffordshire, in 1801, by his 
AA'ifc, Esther Cooper, daughter of .Joseph 
Coclcram, of Darlaston, Staffordshire. 
Perry’s father, an all-round scholar and , 
maOicmalician, Avas responsible for his 
entire education until he Avns thirteen. In 
1870 he Avon a scholarship at Eton, Avhcrc 
hcAvns UAvarded the NoAvcastlc scholarship 
in 1870 and Avhence he became a .scliolar 
of King's College, Cambridge, gaining the 
Bell uniA'crsity scholnrshiji (1870), the 
BroAvnc scholtirship and medal (1878), and 
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the Pitt scholarship (1879), and was senior 
classic in the tripos of 1880. While at 
Cambridge he was associated with 
A. H. Mann [q.v.], the organist of IQng’s, 
in the revision (1879-1882) of the King’s 
College anthem book. 

In 1880, having been elected into a fellow- 
ship at his college. Perry set aside classics, 
became a medical student, and in 1883 
was appointed assistant lecturer in medical 
subjects at King’s and assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy in the Cambridge 
medical school. In 1885 he entered the 
London Hospital and qualified M.R.C.S. 
in October, and subsequently (1886-1887) 
held the posts of house surgeon to (Sir) 
Frederick Treves [q.v.] and house physi- 
cian to (Sir) Stephen Mackenzie [q.v.] at 
the London Hospital. 

In 1887 his fellowship ran out and 
Perry was appointed an assistant physi- 
cian to Guy’s Hospital and, in the follow- 
ing year, dean of the medical school. In 
conjimction with Mr. Frederick Newland- 
PecUey he was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of a dental school at Guy’s. In 
1892, on the death of John Charles Steele, 
Perry was appointed superintendent of 
Guy’s Hospital, an office which he held 
until 1920. He was a governor of Guy’s 
Hospital from 1920 to 1937. He went 
twice to Egypt (1897 and 1920) in order 
to assist in the organization of the teaching 
of medicine in Cairo. 

Perry, who in 1897 was appointed one 
of the first visitors for the Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital Fund (later liing 
Edward’s Hospital Fund), served for 
many years as a member of its distribution 
committee of wliich from 1921 imtil his 
death he was chairman. He was appointed 
G.C.V.O. in 1935 in recognition of his 
services to the fund. 

Perry was elected in 1900 to the senate 
of the university of London as a repre- 
sentative of the faculty of medicine. He 
resigned in 1905 but Avas re-elected in 
1915. From 1917 to 1919 he was vice- 
chancellor, and in 1920 was appointed 
principal of the university and held this 
post until 1920. In 1929 he became a 
member of the committee Avhich redrafted 
the statutes of the university and he was 
a CroAvn member of the court from 1930 
imtil his death. In accordance Avith the 
recommendations of the Atlilonc Com- 
mittee on Postgraduate Medical Educa- 
tion in London (1921) he took a leading 
part in the foimdation of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
instituted by royal charter in 1924, and 
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for many years Avas the chairman of the 
council. 

After the South African Arar, Peny 
serA-ed on a commission appointed to 
reorganize the Army Medical Sen-ice. 
For his services in founding the Royal 
Army Medical College at Millbank he Avas 
knighted in 1903 ; he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the imiversity of 
London and that of M.D. from the univer- 
sity of Eg5rpt. 

At the end of 1938 Perry had a com- 
plete right-sided paralysis and he died at 
his home at Worthing twelve days later, 
17 December. His body was cremated and 
his ashes Avere interred in the church of his 
old home at Seighford. He married in 
1890 Caroline Maud (died 1935), second 
daughter of J ames MacManus, of ICiUeaden 
House, Kiltimagh, co. Mayo, and had 
one daughter. 

Perry’s life was full and many sided. 
A classical scholar, a musician, a sound 
physician and morbid anatomist, and an 
administrator of unusual quality, he 
Avould have made an ideal civil servant. 
Weighty, aaIsc, deliberate in judgement, 
knoAving just when to Avait and watch and 
when to take decisiA^e action, he could 
draft a document that could be subtle 
Avithout deceit, and uncompromising yet 
courteous. He Avas a master of concise and 
lucid English prose. "When in doubt as to 
the clarity of a sentence he had a habit of 
translating it into the more compact con- 
fines of Latin and then retranslating it. 

Perry Ai-as little knoAA-n to the public, for 
he Avas shy and had fcAV social gifts, and 
did not care avIio got the credit for any- 
thing as long as it Avas done, usually by 
himself. He published practically notliing ; 
his life’s work is embodied in minutes, 
memoranda, and charters. Those aa-Iio 
AA'orked behind the scenes kneiv his A-alue, 
his massive intellect and constructh^e 
capacity. He lived his life as he Arished it. 
Regardless of money, public applause, or 
preferment, he chose the reality of poiver 
and influence rather than the trappings of 
publicity, and he used his intellectual 
gifts entirely for the public good. 

[British Medical Journal, 1938, _ vol. ii, 
p. 1330 (portrait) ; Lancet, 1938, a’oI. ii, p. 1493 
(portrait) ; Guy’s Hospital ifepor/s, vol. Ixxxix, 
1939 (portrait); The Times, 10 December 
1938; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Herbeut L. E.ASON-. 

PETAVEL, Sir JOSEPH ERNEST 
(1873-1936), engineer and physicist, Avas 
born in London 14 August 1873, the 
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younger son of Emmanuel Petavel, D.D., 
an eminent Hebrew scholar, who was 
minister of tlic Swss chiurch in London 
from 180-1 to 1807, by his wife, Susanna, 
only daughter of William OUiff, of Great 
Missendcn, Buckinghamshire. The father, 
who had come to England in 1803, sprang 
from a Protestant family (originally the 
name was Tavel) belonging to the district 
of B61e in the canton of Neuchatel, where 
it is known to have been settled in the 
middle of the sixteenth century and where 
its members became eminent as land- 
o\vners, administrators, and scholars. In 
1870 Emmanuel Petavel left England 
with his family for Geneva and later went 
to Lausanne. Joseph was educated and 
followed a course in engineering at the 
university; but in 1893 he returned to 
England, and studied science, including 
engineering, at University College, 
London. 

In 1890 Petavel published his first 
paper, -written in collaboration -with (Sir) 
Jolm Ambrose Fleming, of University 
College, on the alternating current are, 
and he was able by means of an 1851 
Exhibition grant to pass the next tlvree 
years at the Royal Institution, where he 
made, for Fleming and (Sir) James Dewar 
[q.v.], accurate measurements of the 
physical properties of materials at low 
temperatures. He also worked in the 
Davy-Faraday laboratory of the Institu- 
tion towards obtaining a primary standard 
of light, and designed an indicator for 
measuring pressures set up in exploding 
gaseous mixtures loiown as the ‘Petavel 
gauge’. As Jolm Harling research fellow 
at Manchester University (1901-1903), 
working in the newly erected physics 
laboratory of (Sir) Arthur Schuster [q.v.), 
he used this gauge for determining the 
pressures set up by the propellant cordite 
and in erecting electrical furnaces and 
apparatus for studying chemical action 
and high pressures and temperatures. In 
this work his capacity for design was 
illustrated, for many of its features have 
since been incorporated by other workers 
using high pressure apparatus. 

After an interlude, during whicli lie 
erected and demonstrated at the St. 
Louis International Exliibition (1901) a 
reproduction of Dewar’s plant at the 
Royal Institution for the liquefaction of 
gases, Petavel returned in 1905 to Man- 
chester, where three years later he was 
appointed to tlie chair of engineering, held 
from 18GS to 1003 by Osbonic Rej-nolds 
[q.v.] whose ideals in regard to the 


importance of fundamental work Petavel 
respected and followed. In this chair, 
which he combined -with the post of 
director of the Mliitworth laboratories, 
he pursued such topics as standards of 
light, ventilation, structural stresses, the 
theory of gas engines and aeronautics, 
while proving himself an elTicient ad- 
ministrator. During the war of 1914-1918 
not only was his laboratory working at 
high pressure on the design of instruments 
and on testing of materials, but he also 
spent much of his time in London ser%’ing 
on committees for aeronautics, on which 
he became a recognized authority, and in 
1919 was appointed director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, To llus 
work he gave all his energies until his 
death, planning buildings for the rtudj- 
of physics, high-tension clectricitjq 
acoustics, a compressed-air tunnel, and 
many other new developments. By the 
various advances in knowledge made 
under his directorship he greatly ex- 
tended the national and international 
authoritj’- and influence of his institution ; 
but he -will also be remembered for the 
beautifying of Bushy House and grounds, 
for which he left the Royal Society a 
large sum, and for his hospitality to the 
staff and to his friends. 

Petavel, who had been elected F.R.S. 
in 1907, was appointed K.B.E. in 1020. 
He died, unmarried, at Bushy House 
31 March 1936. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 3, December 1030 (portrait) ; The 
Times, 1 April 1030 ; personal knoivledge.] 

R. RoBCnTSON. 

PETl’Y-FITZMAURICE, EDMOND 
GEORGE, Bakon Fitzmauiuce, of Leigh 
(IStO-lOOS), better known as Lonn 
Edmond Fitzma-urice, statesman and 
historian, was bom at Lansdomic House, 
London, 10 Jimc 1840, the younger son 
and second child of Henry Tliomas Petty- 
Fitzmauricc, Earl of Shelburne, after- 
wards fourth Marquess of Lansdownc 
[q.v.], by his second wife, Emily Jane 
Elphinstonc de Flnhault, Baroness Naimc, 
eldest daughter of the Comte dc Flnhault. 
His elder brother was Henry C. K. Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, fifth Marquess of Lans- 
do^vne [q.v.]. At Eton he won a I’rincc 
Consort’s prize for French, which ho knew 
perfectly, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ivhcrc he was a scholar, lie was 
awarded the English essay prize and 
graduated with a first class in the classic.al 
tripos of 1808, He took pride in later life 
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in having helped to revive foothaU at the office had proved his abUity, and in July 
university. He was president of the Union 1885 he delivered a speech in Glasgow 
in 1806. He was called to the bar by advocating reform in local government, 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1871, but never practised. Commons procedure, land lair, licensino’ 
At the general election of 1808 Fitz- law, and the House of Lords, which 
maurice was returned unopposed as attracted considerable attention and re- 
liberal member for the family seat of suited in his being adopted as liberal 
Caine in Wiltshire, and in 1872 was candidate for the Blackfriars division of 
appointed private seeretars^ to Robert Glasgow, his seat at Caine having been 
lywe (later Viscount Sherbrooke, q.v.) extinguished by the Redistribution Act. 
his predecessor in the seat. In this parlia- But a breakdown in health, the sequel to 
ment he betrayed those vigorous radical an accident in 1875, compelled his retire- 
sentiments which distinguished him ment, and it was not until November 1887 
throughout his career, and he was the that he emerged, proclaiming at a liberal 
author of the amendment to the bill for meeting at Old Cumnock in Scotland his 
the abolition of imivcrsity tests, which faith in home rule. Neither when he stood 
extended its operation to heads of houses, for Deptford at the general election of 
thereby displeasing Glads tone, ndth whom, 1892, nor for the Oieklade division of 
however, a common interest in theology Wiltshire at that of 1895, was he success- 
was a link of continued friendship. But ful, but at a by-election in February 1898 
for the fall of the government in 1874 he he recovered for the liberals the Cricklade 
would have been parliamentary under- division and held it again at the general 
secretary to the Home OlBce. election of 1900. 

Fitzmaurice’s parentage opened many During these years of opposition, Fitz- 
doors to him on the continent, and during maurice had taken the side of Sir Heniy 
the years of Beaconsfleld’s administration CampbeU-Bannerman against the liberal 
he obtained a clear insight into French imperialists, but to general surprise and 
politics, and he formed a close connexion no small indignation he was passed over 
with the circle of the elder and younger for Cabinet rank when the new liberal 
Andrassy and of Apponyi, whom he administration was formed at the end of 
warned against the danger of an intolerant 1905. He was offered the secretaryship of 
policy towards the non-Magyar races of state for foreign affairs should Grey refuse 
Hvmgary; in 1880 he was appointed it, and on the latter accepting the post, 
commissioner at Constantinople for the Fitzmaurice was appointed to liis old 
reorganization of the European provinces place as imder-secretary of state and was 
of Turkey and Crete imder the Treat 3 ' of raised to the peerage as Baron Fitz- 
Berlin. In this position, which he held maurice, of Leigh, in Wiltshire, 
tmtil 1881, he greatly distinguished him- Tlie situation thereby resulting at the 
self by drafting a scheme for organic Foreign Office might have been one of 
reform of adimnistration, which was great difficulty. Compared wth Grey, 
frustrated by the play of Abdul Hamid II Fitzmaurice had far longer experience of 
on the mutual jealousies of Austria and politics and office, a greater command of 
Russia. A similar fate befell his proposal European languages, and a wider acquaint- 
for a greater Albania, but this was re- ance with foreign statesmen and countries, 
vived in 1913 by Berchtold when it was but it says much for the character of the 
too late. It is by no means improbable two men that their association was one of 
that had these schemes been adopted in perfect harmony, even though Fitz- 
1880, the whole subsequent liistory of the maurice did not share Grey^’s enthusiasm 
Balkans and of the Avorid might have been for the Anglo-Russian entente, and Avamed 
chantfed. Grey against Russian untrustAA-orthiness, 

Fitzmaurice, Avhile serving as second as can cspeciaUj’- be seen in a remarkable 
plenipotentiary at the Danube Navigation memorandum of April 1907 (sec British 
Conference of 1882-1883 in London, aaus Doeuinents on the Origins of the War, 
appointed, at the neAv j'ear of 1883, imder- vol. v, no. 400, pp. 461-402) on the subject 
secretary of state for foreign affairs in of Isvolsky’s attempts to raanoeuATC the 
succession to Sir Charles Dilke [q.v.], and Foreign Office into most dangerous com- 
althoutrh suggestions were throAim out mitments to a revision of treaty stipula- 
that he shoidd go to higher posts, he re- tions concerning the Straits. Although his 
mained at the Foreign Office under Lord work was unknoAvn to the public, he 
Granville imtil the resignation of the obtained the complete confidence of the 
liberal ministry in 1885. His tenure of House of Lords and he acquired a high 
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reputation. In 1008, on becoming prime 
minister, Asquith offered him the chancel- 
lorship of the duchy of Lancaster, an 
ofTice which he accepted, taking his place 
in the Cabinet, and being sworn of the 
Privj' Council, but a recurrence of his 
malady compelled his resignation a few 
months later, and so in 1000 his public 
life came to an end. 

During the years of opposition and 
exclusion from the House of Commons, 
Fitzmauricc had been building up the 
reputation as an historian which earned 
him election ns a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1014. lie had published in 
1875-1870 a three-volume life of William, 
Earl of Shelburne, thereby securing the 
friendship of Disraeli who in Sybil had 
sought to vindicate the reputation of ‘one 
of the suppressed characters of English 
history’, and in 1005 he brought out 
another authoritative biography, in two 
volumes, that of Ids old chief, Lord Gran- 
■sdlle, which, like the life of Shelburne, 
ran tlurough more than one edition. The 
earlier work successfully vindicated the 
character of his enigmatic but far-sccing 
ancestor ; the later may be considered as 
the authoritative exposition of liberal 
foreign policy during the Victorian era, 
and is distinguished by a remarkable 
knowledge and a penetrating judgement 
in foreign affairs, while the Queen’s 
correspondence witli Granville at the time | 
of the Schleswig-Holstein controversy 
throws much light on her policy, tactics, 
and influence with her ministers. Lesser 
worlcs were a life of another of his 
ancestors. Sir William Petty (1895), and a 
monograph (1001) on Charles William 
Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, who led 
the Prussians at Valmy and was killed at 
AuersUidt, a brilliant piece of writing, 
strong in characterization and showing 
an uncommon insight into military 
problems. 

As befitted the scion of a noble county 
family, Fitzmauricc took an active part 
in local affairs, being chairman of the 
Wiltshire county council (1800-i000) and 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions (1899- 
1905), never slackening in his zeal for the 
promotion of education, and a most de- 
voted champion of public rights of way. 
In 1887 he was appointed one of the five 
boundary commissioners under tlic Local 
Go^-emment Act. He was a trustee of the 
X.ational Portrait Gallery from 1881 to 
1915, and received the hononirj' degree of 
D.Litt. from Bristol University in 1012 . 
At Leigh, until crippled with arthritis, he 


showed himself to American and English 
scholars as a brilliant conversationalist, 
inheriting the Scottish humour and French 
wit of his maternal ancestors. TOien at his 
best, he was a graceful and accomplished 
orator, and he was a master of the art of 
letter-writing. He had also the rare gift 
of being as much interested in the younger 
generation as in his own, and many a 
youth in Wiltshire schools owed his 
university career to Fitzmaurice’s un- 
obtrusive munificence. 

Lord Fitzmauricc married in 1880 
Caroline (died 1011), daugliter of William 
John FitzGerald, of Litclifield, Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. : there were no children of 
the marriage. Fitzmauricc died at his 
residence, Leigh House, Bradford-on- 
Avon, 21 June 1035. A cartoon of Fitz- 
mauricc by ‘ Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
14 June 1000. 

[British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
edited by G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temper- 
ley, vol. v (1928); private information; 
personal knowledge.] J. H. MonoAN. 

PHELPS, LANCELOT RIDLEY 
(1853-1030), provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and authority on poor law ad- 
ministration, the third son of Thomas 
Prankerd Phelps, rector of Ridley, Kent, 
and honorary canon of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, by his wife, Laura, fourth daughter 
of Sir Pcrcival Hart Dyke, fifth baronet, 
was bom at Ridley 3 November 1858. He 
was educated at Charterhouse (of the 
governing body of which he was for many 
years a vahmblc member) and at Oriel 
College, Oxford. Admitted a scholar in 
1872, he was elected a fellow (just before 
the new statutes came into force) in 1877, 
and ordained deacon in 1870 and priest in 
1800. He was a lecturer (1880-1885) and 
vice-principal (1885-1893) of St. Mary 
Hall; and was tutor (1803-1914), provost 
(1014-1020), and honorary fellow (1029- 
1930) of Oriel. As successively scholar, 
fellow, provost, and honorary fellow, he 
was a member of Oriel for sixty-four 
years. 'On the occasion of the college 
sexcentenary in 1020 the university con- 
ferred upon him the honoraiy degree of 
D.C.L. He died, unmarried, at Oxfoitl 
10 December 1030. 

As a tutor of the college, Phelps was 
responsible for the general supervision of 
one third of its undergraduates, and the 
friend of many more, llctalkcd with them 
late into the night ; he took them on read- 
ing parlies to High Force, on the Tecs, 
wlicre he was the life and .soul of long 
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expeditions from which he alone returned 
untired ; he kept up a lifelong correspond- 
ence wth many of them. In all these ways 
he probably had as •wide and deep an 
influence as any Oxford tutor of liis time. 
He never became a specialist in any 
academic subject, but he had a very active 
and lively mind, and was an excellent and 
popular lecturer on classics and on 
political economy. In particular, his 
lectures on economics to Indian civil 
service probationers influenced many who 
became distinguished chil servants; and 
in later years he had an equally great 
influence on the members of the Sudan 
chdl service. 

Two matters in wliich Phelps was deeply 
interested were the fabric of the college 
and the college estates. It is mainly to his 
efforts that the college owes the adorn- 
ment of the hall by panelling and stained 
glass windows executed by his friend 
John Ninian Comper; he was a frequent 
visitor to the estates, where he rode and 
shot with the farmers and could talk to 
them in their oirn language about crops 
and stock. . To Ids colleagues he was per- 
haps most completely himself as steward 
of conunon room. An admirable talker 
and raconteur Idmself, he never mono- 
polized the conversation ; he insisted that 
this must be general, and Ids art in its 
management resembled notldng so much 
as that of a conductor who draws its best 
out of every instrument. Another side of 
Phelps’s interests is illustrated by the 
notable collection of paintings by WUliam 
Tinner of Oxford wldch he formed and 
which he sold in 1029 after Ids resignation 
from the provostship. 

■VHiUe he was for many years a coun- 
cillor and afterwards an alderman, Phelps’s 
main activity outside the college was his 
work as chairman of the Oxford board of 
guardians of the poor, and later of the 
public assistance committee. He com- 
bined a great interest in the welfare of tlie 
poor with a truly Gladstonian economy 
and individualism. He was a member of 
the rej’^al commission on the Poor Laws 
(1005-1909), and his views are writ large 
in the majority Report. In 1929-1930 he 
served as chairman of a departmental 
committee on tlie relief of the casual poor. 
Tlie principles set forth at length in the 
Reports of these two bodies had been 
briefly and lucidly stated in a pamphlet, 
Poor Lazo and Charity, published bj’- 
Phelps as early as 1887. 

Phelps’s ^^■^•id personality, his hand- 
some, bearded face, his flow of animal 


spirits, his wit and love of paradox, will 
be long remembered in the college, the 
university, and the city which he served 
so well over a great span of years. 

There is a portrait of Phelps by Briton 
Riviere, painted in 191C, at Oriel College. 

[F. R. B[arry] in Oriel Record, January 1937 
(portrait); The Times, 17 December 103C; 
Oxford Magazine, 21 January 1037 ; personal 
knowledge.] W. D. Ross. 

PHILIP, Sir ROBERT WILLIAIM 
(1857-1939), physician and founder of 
tuberculosis dispensaries, was born at 
Glasgow 29 December 1857, the youngest 
son of George Philip, a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland, whose charge 
was the Union church at Govan, by his 
wife, Margaret Josepliine, daughter of 
Joseph Robertson. Educated at the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, and at 
Edinburgh University, he graduated JI.B., 
C.M. in 1882 and M.D. (gold medal) in 
1887. 

The life of Pliilip covers the first fifty- 
seven years of an era in the history of 
tuberculosis that began with Robert 
Koch’s discovery of the tubercle bacillus 
in 1882. In that year, Koch communi- 
cated his discovery to the Berlin Physio- 
logical Society. At this time Philip was 
engaged in post-graduate study in Vienna, 
where he saw the tubercle bacillus for the 
first time. He was so much impressed by 
the potentialities of this discoveiy that 
‘Embryology, gynaecology, and all the 
other specialities that had drawn me to 
Vienna got the go-by’, and, having de- 
cided to devote special attention to 
tuberculosis, he returned to Edinbiugh in 
1883. On confiding his intention to the 
professor of medicine, he was told: ‘Don’t 
think of such a tlung. Phthisis is worn to 
a thin thread. The subject is exhausted.’ 

Undaunted, Philip established, ivith the 
assistance of his Jiancie and of a few 
friends, what became in 1894 the Royal 
Victoria Hospital for Consumption, at 
Craigleith, near Edinburgh. Its out- 
patients’ department in Bank Street, in 
the heart of the city, opened in 1887, was 
the first tuberculosis dispensary in the 
world. It was a centre for the treatment 
of ambulant cases, for the examination of 
contacts, and later a clearing house for 
the open-air school, the sanatorium, the 
tuberculosis colonj’’, and the hospital for 
advanced cases, these being the essential 
components of what became knoivn 
throughout the world as the co-ordinated 
Edinburgh s 3 ’stem. In 1909 the first 
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tuberculosis dispcnsarj' in England was 
established at Paddington through the 
work of Edith McGaw (later Lady Philip), 
who devoted herself for over thirty years 
to the prevention of tuberculosis. 

In 1800 Pliilip joined the stall of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmarj% becoming 
leclnrer on chert diseases. IMien the new 
chair of tuberculosis was founded in 
Edinburgh in 1917, Philip was elected to 
fill the post, which lie held until his death. 
He was an inspiring teacher although not 
a great clinician. Seldom arc these gifts 
combined. His conception of pulmonary 
tuberculosis as a ^’iscerat lesion in a 
systemic disease was a conspicuous 
contribution to medicine. He was author 
of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Etiological and 
Therapeutic; based on an Experimental 
Investigation (1891), and in 1911 A Selec- 
tion of Writings appeared; he nrotc The 
Actual Position of Tuberculosis To-day 
(1923) and Collected Papers on Tuberculosis 
(1937). Twelve of his former pupils, and 
many specialists in other lands, prepared 
a festschrift, The Control and Eradication 
of Tuberculosis; a scries of International 
Studies (1911). 

In 1912 Philip’s conception of a uniform 
tuberculosis service was adopted by the 
British government, and in 1913 he was 
loiighted. He was elected F.U.C.P. 
Edinburgh in 1887, was president from 
1918 to 1923, and for fourteen years 
(1923-1937) he was curator of the research 
laboralorj' of the college; he was elected 
F.R.C.P. London in 1933. He was presi- 
dent of the British lilcdical Association in 
1927. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of Glasgow 
and Wales and that of M.D. from the 
university of Eg^Tit. He was elected 
F.R.S. Edinburgh in 1889 and received 
several foreign medals and prizes. 

Philip had a clear business head and 
was unrivalled as an organizer and ad- 
ministrator; as a chairman he was un- 
surpassed. lie had leisure to cultivate 
culture ; and was an excellent companion 
and an admirable host, not above the art 
of fialtcrj’ ; a diplomat in English, French, 
and German. His formal manner, often 
mistaken for x-anity, was really the ex- 
pression of a profoimd sense of occasion. 
He Mas an egoist, but having an ego that 
others could admire; an epicurean of the 
original .school and one to Mhom millions 
Mill be indebted M-ho M'ill never hear his 
name. 

IMiilip Mas tM-icc married: first, in 1888 
to Elizabeth (diet! 1937), youngest 


daughter of John Fenton MotlierwcU, of 
CO. Sligo; secondly, in 1938 to Edith 
Josephine (died February 1930), eldest 
daughter of Joseph McGarv, of Kooba, 
Ncm- South AValcs. Both marriages were 
without issue. He died in Etoburgh 
23 January 1039. 

A portrait of Pliilip by Sir Jamc,s 
Guthrie is in the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh. A portrait of 
Edith McGaM’ by Hugh de T. Glazebrook 
(1900) is in the Paddington Tuberculosis 
Dispensarj’', 

[The Times, 27 January and 24 February 
(Lady Philip) 1930; British Medical Journal, 
1939, vol. I, p. 251 (portrait) ; Lancet, 1930, 
vol. i, p. 209 (portrait) ; La Itevue de la tuber- 
etdose, April 1930; persona! knoivlcdge.] 

Haixiday SUTnEnl,AND. 

PHILH’PS, Sm IVOR (1801-1940), 
major-general and man of business, M'as 
born at AVarminstcr 9 September 1801, the 
second of the six sons of (Sir) James 
Erasmus Philipps, twelfth baronet, vicar 
of Warminster and later prcbcndaij’ of 
Salisbury Cathedral, by his Mifc, Marj' 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Samuel Best, 
rector of Abbots Ann, Hampshire, and 
sister of the fifth Baron Wjmford. At one 
time the family omied property' at Ploton 
in Pcmbrokc-shire, but these lands had 
passed out of the possession of the male 
line early in the nineteenth centurj'. He 
M-ns a brother of John Philipps, Viscount 
St. Dardds, and of Owen Philipps, Lord 
Kylsant [qq .v.] : these three clde.rt brothers 
and the youngest brother. Sir Laurence 
Philipps, all became prominent in the 
City. Ivor Philipps Avas educated at 
Fclslcd School. He served in the militia 
from 1881 until 1883, Avhen he received 
his commission in the Indian army; four 
years later he first saw active service in the 
Burma campaign (1887-1889), for Avhich 
he received the medal and two clasps. He 
later took part in the Chin Lushai (1889) 
the Miranzai (1891), and the Isazai (1892) 
expeditions. His promotion to captain 
foUoM'cd in 1804, and tivo years later he 
served on the North AVest Frontier of 
India (receiving the medal and tM’O clasp.s) ; 
from 1890 to 1897 in the Tirah campaign 
(being tM'icc mentioned in dispatches); 
and in 1900-1901 Avith the China c.xpcdi- 
tion (being mentioned in dispatches and 
rcccK’ing the medal and clasp). In 1900 
he was aAA-ardcd the D.S.O. and promoted 
major in the following year. He retired 
from the Indian army in 1903. llircc 
years later he became liberal memlicr of 
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parliament for Southampton, retaining 
the seat until 1922, From 1908 to 1912 he 
•was governor of Pembroke Castle and 
commanded the Pembroke Yeomanry, 
■with the rank of lieutenant-colonel (1908) 
and honorary colonel (1909). 

On the outbreak of -^var in 1914 Philipps 
■was called to the War Office as G.S.O. 2, 
and in November 1914 was promoted 
brigadier-general and given command of 
the 115th brigade. He was promoted 
temporary major-general in January 1915 
and for a short wliile in that year he was 
parliamentary secretary (military) to the 
minister of mmiitions. Later in the same 
year he raised the 38th Welsh division, 
went ■with it to France in December, and 
saw active service in the battle of the 
Somme in Juty 1916, in which month he 
was made honorary major-general. After 
the war he gave his attention to work in 
the Citj’^, where he was director of about 
twenty companies, liis varied interests 
including chemicals, rubber, hotels, and 
insmance. He also spent much time and 
thought on the restoration of Pembroke 
Castle, for which the freedom of the city of 
Pembroke was conferred upon liim in 
1936. In 1900 he published The Issue of 
Orders in the Field. 

Philipps was a tall, striking-looking 
man, of transparent sincerity and charm. 
He was appointed K.C.B. in 1917. He 
married in 1891 Marian Isabel, youngest 
daughter of James Buchanan Mirrlees, of 
Redlands, Glasgow, and had one daughter. 
He died in London 15 August 1940. 

[The Times, 16 August 1940 ; Wilfred Mills, 
(Official) Hisiory of the Great TT'ar: Military 
Operations, France and Belgium, 1916, vol. ii.J 

C. V. Owen. 

PHILIPPS, Sir JOHN MWNFORD, 
tliirteenth baronet, and first Viscount 
St. Davids (1860-1938), financier, was 
the head of the family of great antiquity 
in South IVales. He ■was bom at War- 
minster 30 May 1860, the eldest of the six 
sons of (Sir) James Erasmus Philipps, 
twelfth baronet, ■vicar of IVarminster and 
later prebendary of Salisbuij’^ Cathedral. 
He was brother of Major-General Sir Ivor 
Philipps [q.v. for parentage] and of Owen 
Cosby Philipps, Lord Kylsant [q.v.]: 
John Philipps was educated at Felstcd 
and at Keble College, Oxford, where he 
graduated ivith honours in modem liistory 
in 1882. He was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1880. 

As a young man Philipps’s tastes lay in 
the direetion of politics, sport, and society. 


He sat as liberal member for Mid-Lanark- 
shire from 1888 to 1894, and for Pembroke- 
slme from 1898 to 1908. His connexion 
■nith finance seems to have been almost 
accidental. He had become interested 
in two moderate-sized investment trust 
companies, which at the time of the crisis 
in the affairs of Baring Brothers (1890) 
fell into difficulties. Although he was only 
tliirty years old, Pliilipps was chosen 
chairman, and undertook the laborious 
task of guiding them back to prosperity. 
In the process he learned much about City 
affairs, and gradually became a power 
among trust companies. At the end of his 
life he was chairman of no fewer than 
twelve of them. 

Philipps then passed on to more 
ambitious flights, and turned liis attention 
to South American railways. The first 
company that he joined was the Costa 
Rica Railway Company, of which he 
became chairman, and the finances of 
wliich he greatly improved under very 
difficult circumstances. More important 
than this was his development of the 
Buenos Ajtcs and Pacific Railway. IMien 
(about 1900) he hecame its chairman tliis 
was one of the least successful of the large 
Argentine lines. Its mileage was little 
more than 400, and its finances were in a 
deplorable state. By amalgamation and 
extension Philipps built it up into a net- 
work of over 2,500 mfles, extending from 
Buenos Ajtcs to the Transandine line 
connecting ■with Cliile. Owing to prevail- 
ing conditions the outlay required had to 
be raised chiefly by debenture issues, and 
for some years the ordinary stock was 
unable to pay a dividend. There was a 
later period during which ordinary' diid- 
dends ■were regularly paid, but exchange 
losses and other financial difficulties 
affected the finances adversely. 

In 1908 Philipps was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron St. Davids, and in 1918 was 
promoted to a viscountcy. In 1912 he 
succeeded his father as tliirteenth baronet. 
He was sworn of the Privy Council in 1914 
and appointed G.B.E. in 1922. His 
wealth enabled him to buj”^ back some of 
the Welsh estates wluch had once been the 
property of his ancestors. 

St. Daidds was tivice married: first, in 
1888 to Leonora (died 1915), younger 
daughter of Isidor Gerstenberg, of London, 
foimder and chairman of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders ; their two sons were 
both killed in the war of 1914—1918; 
secondly, in 1916 to Elizabeth Frances, 
second daughter of Paul 3 'n Francis 
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Culhijcrt Rawdon-Hastings, in whose fav- 
our in 1921 three aneicnt English baronies 
were called out of abeyance. Of this 
marriage there were a son and a daughter. 
St. Davids died in London 28 Slarch 1038, 
and was succeeded as second ^'iscount by 
his youngest son, JestjTi Reginald Austen 
Plantagenet (bom 1917). 

A portrait and a bust of St. Davids are 
in the possession of his son at Roeh 
Castle, Pembrokeshire. Another portrait 
used to hang in the Board Room of one 
of his offices at 117 Old Broad Street, 
London. 

[The Times, 20 March 1038.] 

AnmED CocmiANE. 

PHILIPPS, OllTSN COSBY, Bahon 
Kvxsant (18G3-1937), shiporvner and 
fm.ancicr, was bom at IVarminster 25 
JIarch 18G3, the third of the six sons of 
(Sir) James Erasmus Philipps, tn’clfth 
baronet, vicar of Warminster and later 
prebendarj' of Salisbury Cathedral. He 
was a younger brother of Sir John Wyn- 
ford Philipps, first Viscount St. Davids, 
and of Major-General Sir Ivor Philipps 
fqq.v,]. After scr\’ing his apprenticeship 
nnth a firm of shipowners and brokers at 
Newcastlc-upon-Tjuie, ho accepted a 
position in Glasgow in 188G, and in 1888 
founded a shipping company of his own, 
the King Line, on the Clyde. His carl3’- 
acti'vities marked him out as a man of 
energy and enterprise, and when, on his 
coming to London in 1902, the Roj-al 
Mail Steam Packet Companj' was being 
reorganized, he was appointed a director 
and later chairman. 

Philipps had alrcadj' begun the policy 
of securing a controlling interest in other 
important shipping lines. He acquired the 
Pacific Steam Na\’igation Companj', a 
traasaclioninvol-vingancxpcnditureofone 
and a half million pounds, a sum which 
seemed large at the time, but was small in 
comparison with some of his later deals. This 
company then coneludcd an agreementwith 
the Royal Afail Steam Packet Companj-, 
a step justified bj’ the fact that both com- 
panies served the South American re- 
publics, one on the cast, and the other on ‘ 
the west const. Controlling interests, too 
numerous to mention, for some of which 
there was not the same obwous explana- 
tion, were also obtained in other concerns; 
it was nlwn\-s a consideration with 
Philipps to better the representation of 
British shipping sctA-iccs in the world’s 
trade. An important step was the acquisi- 
tion in 1912 of the Union-CasUc >hiil 


Steamship Company, which had been 
developed by the genius of Sir Donald 
Currie [q.v.]. 

In 1927 a veiy^ large transaction was 
carried out. This was the purchase, at the 
price of seven million pounds, of the entire 
share capital of the Oceanic Steam Na\iga- 
tion Company, thefleet of which was knoivn 
asthelMutcStar Line. Tliiswasin American 
liands, and it was said that others who had 
contemplated the deal had, on examina- 
tion, disapproved of it. But Lord Kylsant, 
as he had then become, thought in very 
large figures, and he was so much im- 
pressed with the idea of Great Britain 
controlling this line that he carried the 
deal through. He financed the purchase 
in rather a singular way by imdling the 
public to subscribe for the preference 
shares, and the members of the various 
shipping companies of which he was the 
head to take up the ordinary shares. It 
was at this time that, rc\’iewing the 
enormous responsibilities shouldered by 
Kylsant, his friends began to fear that he 
was carrying a burden which no single 
individual was capable of bearing: in 1024, 
on the death of Lord Firrie [q.v.], he had 
added greatly to his commitments bj’ 
assuming control of the vast concern of 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff, of Belfast. The 
position, already difficult, was aggravated 
by a severe depression of trade instead of 
the revival upon which Kjisant, optimist 
as he was, relied. Rumours were so rife 
that it became impossible to conceal the 
true nature of the position. He was given 
leave of absence bj^ the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Companj', and on his return was 
arrested. At his trial at the Central 
Criminal Court in July 1931 he was 
charged with publishing false accounts of 
the Roj'al Mail Steam Packet Company 
forl92G-1027, and found not guiltj',but on 
the charge of publishing and circulating a 
false prospectus in 1028 he was convicted 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in the second division. Bj' his attitude 
at the trial, when he accepted entire 
rasponsibility, and blamed none of those 
wiio had served on his various boards, he 
earned sj-mpatlij'. On his return home to 
his house in Wales his car was drawn bj’ 
fortj' men under a special arch of welcome. 
For a brief period in 1033 he returned to 
public life. 

I’liilipps was raised to the peerage as 
B.iron Kvisant, of Carmarthen, in 1023. 
He was appointed K.C.M.G. in 1909 and 
G.C.M.G. in 1018. Before his elevation to 
the peerage he was libcml meml)cr of 
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parliament for the Pembroke and Haver- 
fordwest district from 1906 to December 
1910 ; he wasretmrnedimopposed as conser- 
vative member for Chester at a by-eleetion 
in February 1916 and represented the city 
of Chester division as a conser\'ative from 
1918 to 1922. He served as president of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United 
IQngdom, and the Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Empire. 

In 1902 Kylsant married Mai Alice 
Magdalen, daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Morris, of Coomb, Llangain, Car- 
marthenshire, and had three daughters. 
He died at Coomb 5 June 1937. 

[The Times, 7 June 1937 ; The Royal Mail 
Case, edited by Collin Brooks, 1937.] 

Auhed Cochhane. 

PHILLIMORE, Sm RICHARD 
FORTESCUE (1864-1940), admiral, was 
born at Boconnoe, Cornwall, 23 December 
1864, the eldest of the six sons of Admiral 
Sir Augustus Phillimore, commander-in- 
chief at Plymouth from 1884 to 1887, by 
his wife, Harriet Eleanor, second daughter 
of George Matthew Fortescue, and cousin 
of Hugh, third Earl Fortescue [q.v,]. He 
was a first cousin of Sir Walter Phillimore, 
first Lord Pliillimore [q.v.]. He entered 
the Royal Navj^ in 1878, became midship- 
man in 1880, sub-lieutenant in 1884, and 
was promoted lieutenant from the royal 
yacht in 1886. He became a gunnery 
officer and was gunnery lieutenant of the 
Invincible and successively of the cruisers 
Phaeton in the Mediterranean, Aeolus in 
China, and Furious in the Channel 
squadron, whence he was promoted com- 
mander in 1899. As executive officer of 
the battleship Goliath, he took part in the 
operations against the Boxer rebels in 
China in 1900, receiving the China medal. 
From January 1904 he commanded the 
cruiser Mohawk in the Indian Ocean, and 
during the operations in Somaliland of 
that year he landed in command of the 
machine guns of the naval brigade and 
took part in the capture of lUig. Pro- 
moted captain in June 1904, he later 
commanded the cruiser Juno in the Home 
Fleet, Abouldr in the Mediterranean, and 
the battle-cruiser Inflexible in the Home 
Fleet. In 1912 he became cliief of staff to 
Admiral Sir A. Berkeley MUne [q.v.], com- 
mander -in-chief, Mediterranean, ■with the 
rank of commodore, 2nd class, from 1913, 
and he was holding that post at the out- 
break of war in 1914. 

After the escape of the German battle- 


cruiser Goeben, MUne was recalled from 
the Mediterranean, and PhUlimore took 
over command of the as a private 

sliip. In November 1914, ■with her sister 
ship the Invincible, she was sent to the 
South Atlantic under Vice-Admiral Sir 
F. C. D, Sturdce [q.v'.], arri\’ing at the 
Falkland Islands in the nick of time to 
intercept and annihUatc the German 
squadron under Admiral Graf von Spec. 
The /r?^ca:i6/e then returned to the Mediter- 
ranean and became the flagship of Vice- 
Admiral (Sir) S. H. Carden [q.v.] at the 
Dardanelles. In the attack on the Turkish 
forts in March 1915 she came under hea^vy 
fire which ■wrecked her bridge and foretop, 
and she also struck a mine, so that she was 
in danger of sinldng; but Phillimore 
managed to get her to an anchorage off 
Tenedos and to patch her up sufficiently 
for her to return to Malta for repair, 
making the passage stern first. IVhUe she 
was out of action he became principal 
; beach master at the Gallipoli landing, 
i earning a mention in dispatches ; later, he 
was principal naval transport officer at 
Mudros, the advanced base for the Galli- 
poli operations. 

Promoted rear-admiral in August 1915, 
Phillimore was sent to Russia as head of a 
British naval mission ; in that capacity he 
was in constant close contact with the 
Tsar, travelled to every part of the Russian 
front, and was on board the Russian flag- 
ship at the bombardment of Varna in 
October 1916. He remained in Russia 
until the foUo^iving December, when he 
was given command of the first battle- 
cruiser squadron of the Grand Fleet, ■irith 
his flag in the Repulse. IVhile holding that 
command he took a leading part in de- 
veloping the use of aircraft carried in 
ships of the fleet ; and he was also again in 
action. In November 1917, when his 
flagship was going to the support of 
British light cruisers chasing German 
light cruisers into the Heligoland Bight, 
lie did not allow himself to be deflected 
from that duty by a warning_ against risk- 
ing damage from German minefields, and 
was thus able to afford the needed support 
at the critical moment. In 1918 he took 
over command of the aircraft carriers of 
the Grand Fleet, with the title of admiral 
commanding aircraft, flying his flag in the 
cruiser Furious, which had been partially 
converted by the addition of a flying-off 
deck in place of her fore turret ; he held 
that command for the remainder of the 
war. 

That ivas Phillimore’s last service at 
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sea. He was promoted \nce-admiral in 
1020 and then commanded the Reser\’e 
Fleet until 1922. From 1923 to 1026 he 
was commander-in-chief at Plymouth, 
being promoted admiral in 1924. He was 
not employed again, but was first and 
principal naval aide-de-camp to the king 
from 1928 until compulsorily retired in 
1929. He was appointed M.V.O. in 1905, 
C.B. in 1014, K.C.M.G. in 1018, K.C.B. in 
1 019, .and G.C.B. in 1929 ; he also held both 
Russian and Japanese orders. In 1905 he 
married Ibolet Gore, youngest daughter 
of Henrj’ Hobhousc Turton, banker, and 
had three sons and one daughter. After 
his retirement he lived at Shedfield House, 
near Botlcy, Hampshire, and devoted his 
undiminished energies to local government 
^vork and agricultural organization. 

Phillimore was a man of great energy, 
initiative, and imagination, with a very 
strong sense of duty. In action he Avas 
quite without fear ; Sir Roger (later Lord) 
Keyes, no bad judge of energy and daring, 
AVTOte of him at tiie Dardanelles as ‘the 
indomitable Phillimore’; and this quality 
he also displayed to an adA-anced age in 
the hunting field. He died at Shedfield 
House 8 NoA’cmber 1940. 

[The Times, 11 NoA'cmber 1040; Admiralty 
records ; prh'ate information ; personal knoAV- 
Icdgc.] n. G. 'fuunsriELD. 

PHILLPOTTS, D.A.ArE BEuniA Surtees 
(1877-1932), educationist and Scandi- 
navian scholar. [Sec Neaa-all.] 

PHILPOT, RLW IVARREN (1884- 
1937), painter, Avas born in London 
5 October 1884, the younger son in the 
family of fi%c children of John Philpot, 
surA-cyor, Avho AA-as of Kentish stock, byi 
his Avife, Jessie Carpenter. His parents j 
AA-crc strict Lutherans. I<>om the age of 
sGA'cn he shoAAcd an aptitude for draAAing, 
and at thirteen, AA-ithout being instructed, 
printed a little book, illustrated AAith 
Avoodcuts inllucnccd by the prc-Raphacl- 
ites. He Averit to school at Streatham, 
Avhich at fifteen and a half he left on 
account of ill health, and his father in 
consequence .sent him to the Lambeth Art 
School, to study A\'ith 1‘hilip Connard, 
thinking that the lessons might interest 
AA-ilhout tiring him. Here his’ facility for 
draAving and composition obtained him 
a scholarship for Iavo years; this meant 
free tuition and materials, an important 
consideration at that time. At eighteen 
he transportcAl himself to Rouen, Avhere 
he painted his first picture to l>c hAing nl 


the Royal Academy (a church interior), 
and at tAventy to Paris in order to work 
imder Jean Paul Laurens. He Avas 
singularly unaETected by the current trend 
of art as displayed by his felloAV students, 
AA’hich is remarkable because toAA’ards the 
end of his life he responded to the con- 
temporary and unacademic. As much in 
the Louatc as in the school, his taste was 
moulded by hours spent in meditation 
OA'cr the old masters, Goya and Titian in 
particular. He became a brilliant ex- 
ponent of their method of building up a 
picture Avitli under-painting, of AA-orking 
the colour Avith successiA'c glazes, and of 
finally fioating A’arnish mixed Avith ivory 
black or sienna OA'cr the aa’IioIc surface. 
Yet dexterity AA’as ncA’cr liis chief concern. 

In 1906, the year in AA’hich he became 
a Roman Catholic, Philpot took a small 
studio in Cliclsea, soon to mOA’c to a larger 
one, AA’here he avrs conAunced that he could 
do better AA’orlc. Although sales AA’cre fcAV 
and his father could no longer help him, 
he AA’as determined to risk the expense, and 
much hard work ensued before he had 
earned enough to traA’cl to Spain in 1909. 
On his return he painted ‘Manuelito’, a 
picture that brought him immediate 
recognition. From then on he could have 
dcA’oted himself to a stream of portraits 
(‘Lord Glamis’ and ‘The Japanese Arn- 
bassador’ arc of this period) had not his 
sense of integrity stopped him. He 
AA’as aAvare that hackAvork leads to 
sterility, and his oaati inclination was to 
produce decorations that are abA’ays 
imaginatiA’c and often fantastic. He con- 
stantly drcAv from male models, mostly 
negro — ‘to keep my eye and hand in’ — 
although he preferred his memory AA’hen 
painting a picture. IlaA’ing barely saA’cd 
Eufiicient money to last for tAA’o months, 
Philpot Required an even larger studio 
and again Avent to Spain. As a result he 
painted ‘Zarzarrosa’ (1910) AA’hich AA’as 
hailed ns a masterpiece in the press. A 
spate of AA’ork folloAA’cd broken by A’isits 
to Italy and Prance. ‘The Marble "Worker’ 
(1912) AA’on him the first prize of a gold 
medal and £300 at the International 
Exliibition at Pittsburg, Avhilc the subsp- 
quent year saAv him painting portraits in 
the United Skitcs of America. IVhcn AA’ar 
AA’as declared in 1914 he Avns liA’ing in 
Venice. Rolling tip his half finished 
‘Under the Sea’ (completed in 1919) he 
packed it at the bottom of his luggage and 
sailed for England in a crOAA’ded refugee 
ship in order to offer himself at a rccruit- 
|ing centre, only to be rejected on medical 
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grounds. Eventually he was accepted by 
the Public School Corps, but after his 
health had twice broken do'wn he was 
freed from further military service. 

The war had not altered Philpot’s style, 
and with i^eace commissions for portraits 
poured in upon liim. He was elected R.A. 
in 1923 and soon aftenvards was chosen 
to paint King Fouad in Cairo (for which 
he was paid £3,000 and his fare). He was 
enthralled by North Africa. By 1927 
Philpot had become restive imder mount- 
ing obligations. In an attempt to escape 
he rented a house at Baynards, Surrey, 
and threw himself into making a large 
bronze ‘Oedipus replying to the Spliinx’. 
Three years later he was back in America 
and a collection of his pictures was on mew 
at the International Exliibition in Venice. 

A long-standing dissatisfaction \vith his 
own work, a belief that it must develop 
into something spiritually more significant, 
and a desire to be rid of his few possessions 
culminated in 1931 in Philpot hiring a 
studio in Paris, where for a time he de- 
serted painting altogether for sculpture. 
Upon resuming it he abandoned glazes, for 
he was now confident that riclmess of 
texture liindered rather than aided ex- 
pression, and endeavoured by direct 
painting with brighter colovus, by a simpli- 
fication of form, and by a more sensitive 
line to reveal the essence of his vision. 
He warned a relative that this change 
might bring complete faUure financially, 
but that he was prepared to stance rather 
than retract. The public Avas startled and 
inquiries for portraits almost ceased. He 
sent his new canvases to two ‘one-man’ 
cxliibitions (1932 and 1934) at the 
Leicester Galleries, London. He had not 
relaxed in spite of his heart, which had 
begun to be troublesome. During 1935 he 
settled afresh in London, but from Clirist- 
mas 1930 to the end of the succeeding 
summer, save for spells in England for 
portraits, he lived at Cannes, doing water- 
colours, shoAvn in November 1937 at tlie 
Redfcrn Gallery. The greater number 
Avere sold on the opening daj", AA'hich made 
him feel that success attended his A'enture. 
Just before the end of the exhibition he 
imderAvcnt a slight dental operation that 
necessitated an anaesthetic, after Avhich 
he left for the country to stay the night 
AA-ith friends. IVithin an Imur of his return 
to London the next day, 16 December 
1937, he died suddenly of heart failure. 
Hardly had he been buried when liis 
disciple, ViAoan Forbes, prostrate AAith 
grief, committed suicide. 


His career proA-ed Philpot to be brave 
and unmercenary. He was also generous, 
gentle, shy, enthusiastic, and quick, Avith 
a great charm of manner, and a delicious 
sense of fxm and of the ridiculous. He was 
unmarried and liis life was governed bj’’ 
liis art and by his deep affection for his 
sisters and close friends. Final recognition 
of his achicA^ement AA'as gh^en in a memorial 
exhibition of his AA’orks held in 1938 at the 
Tate Gallerj% of which he AA'as a trustee for 
two periods beginning respectively in 
1927 and 1935. 

[PriA’ate information ; personal knowledge. 

TnosiAS Loaatnsey. 

PINERO, Sm ARTHUR IVING (1855- 
1934), playAATight, was born in Islington 
24 May 1855, the only son of John Daniel 
Pinero, a solicitor AA'ith a practice in 
London, Avho belonged to a family of 
Portuguese Jews — the name is said 
originally to have been Pin-heiro — ^which 
had, hoAvever, been settled in England 
for scA'eral generations. His mother Avas 
Lucy Daines. Of his earlj^ life little is 
knoAATi. He left no records and seems to 
haA'e left no relations, other than a step- 
daughter, Avho died before tlus account of 
him was Avritten. His education appears 
to haA'e been scanty and spasmodic. Part 
of it was rcceiA'ed at private schools and 
in evening classes at the Birkbeek Insti- 
tute, but the more important part Avas 
obtained from the age of ten in his father’s 
office Avhere, foUoAAing the example of his 
paternal ancestors in England, he bound 
himself to the laAv. Tlie laAA', hoAvever, 
attracted him little. His bent Avas towards 
the stage, but as an actor, not as a play- 
AArright; and the fact that he studied 
elocution at the institute more assiduously 
than he studied anj' other subject indi- 
cates Avhat his intentions Avere about lus 
career. 

■\Afiien he Avas nineteen Pinero Avas en- 
gaged as ‘a general utility man’ by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham, of the Edin- 
burgh Stock Company, and made his first 
appearance at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, on 22 June 1874. His salaiA’ was a 
guinea a Avcck. His next employment, in 
1875, Avas at the Alexandra Tlieatrc, 
LiA'erpool, under the management of 
Edward Saker [q.A’.], and here, AA'hile 
acting in Miss Gzviil bj' Wilkie^ Collins, he 
was confused by that author Avith another 
actor in the cast whom Collins admired. 
Tliis mistake caused Pinero to be engaged 
for tlie London production of Miss Gwiil 
in 1876, and immediately afterwards he 
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joined the Lyceum company on tour, 
playing Claudius to Hen^' Irving’s 
Hamlet. He remained in this company, 
first under Mrs. S. F. Bateman [q.v.] and 
then under Irving, for more than five 
years. In 1881 he vent to the Haymarket 
Theatre to join (Sir) Squire Bancroft and 
his vife [qq.v.]. In 1884 he ceased to act. 
Acting, in spite of liis love of it, vas not 
his vork. He vas competent in small 
parts, exact and industrious, but devoid 
of the spirit and vivacity of mood which 
actors require. A dramatic critic in 
Birmingham said of his IHng in Hamlet 
that it ‘was the worst Claudius the city 
has ever seen’. His failure did not de-i 
press him. He knew that he was the 
thwarted actor who becomes a playnTight, 
and could console himself with the 
heartening thought that if he was a poor | 
Claudius, the creator of Claudius had Ijcen ' 
a poor Ghost in the same play. 

It was not until 1877, when he was 
twentj’-two, that Pinero began to uTitc 
plays. A onc-act play, entitled S.200 a 
Year, was produced ns a ‘benefit’ per- 
formance in aid of Francis Henry Macldin 
at the Globe Theatre on (1 October 1877. 
This small and forgotten piece, which 
brought him a set of shirt-studs from 
MacUin, was the first of a remarkably 
long and diversified series of works which 
established their author as one of the most 
di.stinguishcd plajurrights of his era. In 
fiftj'-fivc years he UTOte fifty-four plays of 
every sort, beginning witlr ‘onc-acters’ 
and including a few adaptations from the 
French, a comic opera, 2'hc Beauty Stone 
(witten in collaboration with Arthur 
Strcttcll ComjTis Carr and with music by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, 1898), and a mime, 
Monica’s Blue Boy (with music by Sir 
F. II. Cowen, q.v., 1918). His productivity 
was not more remarkable than the variety 
and quality of the work thus rapidly com- 
posed. All his plays were UTitten with 
superb technical skill. Some critics 
acclaimed him as the most accomplished 
craftsman of the English theatre since the 
time of Shakc-spcarc, .and held that that 
master alone could match and .surpass 
him in construction, although Sheridan 
and Barrie were not far behind them. In 
sheer suspense, the bedroom scene in The 
Gay Lord Quex may be placed alongside of 
the trial scene in T/ic Merchant of Venice, 
and the screen scene in The School for 
Scandal, 

It was with farces that Pinero first at- 
tracted attention; and these farces were 
of a far finer and more intelligent t\T)c 


than was commonly found in farce at that 
time. Tlie English theatre, after a great 
period in the eighteenth centurj', had 
fallen to a state so low that in the time of 
Macaulay a dramatist was regarded with 
contempt as a ])oor hack hired to throw 
mindless words together for undemanding 
audiences; and it was not until T. AV. 
Robertson [q.v.] began to UTitc his 
domestic comedies, of which Caste (1807) 
is the best known, that it raised its head 
again. Pinero’s sense of Robertson’s 
sciwiccs to the English theatre is shown 
in his charming comedy, Trclmony of the 
‘Wells’ (1898), in which Robertson figures 
ns Tom AA’rench. Tlie farces had immense 
vitality, a fact amplj’’ demonstrated • in 
1943, when The Magistrate, which was 
performed for the first time in 1885, was 
revived. 

Pinero’s mind, however, now under the 
influence of Ibsen, was not likely to be 
limited to skilfully contrived farces ; and 
a play called The Profligate, uith (Sir) 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson [q.v.] in the 
principal part, which was produced by 
(Sir) John Hare [q.v.] at the Garrick 
Theatre on 24 April 1889, revealed a 
dramatist more gravely concerned than 
was the author of The Magistrate. Its end 
was sorrowful: the repentant profligate 
committed suicide; and this was an end 
which the public would not tolerate. 
Pinero, much against his will, made the 
ending happy. Tlie public was not senti- 
mentally foolish in demanding that Rcn- 
shaw should dash the cup of poison from 
his lips: it showed a true instinct in its 
estimate of Renshaw’s characler. But, 
right or wrong, the fact that a different 
Pinero had arrived in the thcalrc was now 
plain; and this Pinero steadily rose in 
stature and esteem. The first performance 
of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray at the 
St. James’s Theatre on 27 May 1893, when 
Pinero was thirty-eight, cstabli.shcd his 
renown beyond a shadow of doubt; and 
it also c.stablished the renown of an 
actress, Mrs. Patrick Campbell [q.v.], 
until that night unknown. Pinero, who.sc 
eye for a player was uncommonly shrewd, 
found her. This play, which started the 
vogue of ‘problem plays’, extended 
Pinero's reputation far beyond his own 
counlrj'. It had faults which were acidly 
noted down, but it was serious and adult, 
and it was written with high skill and 
sincerity. The plays which followed it, 
notably The Notorious Mrs. EhhsniitU 
(189.5), The Gay Lord Quex (1899), Iris 
(1991), Lctty (190.3), His House in Order 
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(1906), and Mid-Channel (1909), were 
nearly all worlcs of gravity; and one of 
them. His House in Order, showed his 
craftsmanship at its highest. Among his 
last plays. The Enehanted Cottage, ^pro- 
duced at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 
1 March 1922, was a charming and most 
tender comedy, in which his Idndliness 
and humanity were abundantly revealed. 
Thirty of the plays (from 1891 to 1930) 
were published in twenty-nine volumes, 
of which the first eleven contain intro- 
ductions by Malcolm Charles Salaman. 

Pinero’s dialogue was sometimes stilted, 
and his mind did not move easily among 
ideas. He had none of the grace of Barrie, 
nor any of the wit and audacity of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. But within the convention 
which he followed his dialogue was service- 
able, and his sense of situation and his 
skill in contrivance enabled him to use it 
very effectively. He was the first English 
dramatist to cast plays to type; that is 
to say, to employ actors and actresses 
beeause they were physically and intel- 
lectually suitable to the parts wliieh they 
performed. He was opposed to the fashion 
of his time of expecting a player to be 
capable of performing almost any part. 
His experience as ‘a general utility man’ 
had cured him of that illusion. His star 
set as that of Mr. Shaw rose, but it will 
rise again, although not, perhaps, as high 
as once it did. 

A portrait of Pinero by Joseph Mor- 
decai (1891) is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. A sketch by Pliil May is repro- 
duced in Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s boob, and 
there is a bust in the Garrick Club. A 
cartoon by ‘Bulbo’ appeared in Vanity 
Fair 1 February 1906. His appearance was 
extraordinary. Except for very heavi', 
black eyebrows, he was almost hairless; 
his features were sharp, but not in the 
least Hebraic. All his movements were 
slow and deliberate, not as of a man 
naturally lethargic, but as of one whose 
mind has been well made up in advance of 
action. He was courteous and kind and 
without long resentment or any rancour, 
but he was rutliless in casting a play and 
would discard actors or actresses without 
the slightest compimction if he thought 
them luisuitable to their parts. He was 
not content to take the second best or to 
manage with what was at once available, 
preferring to wait imtil he could obtain 
the best. Stoical virtues seemed to be 
higMy developed in liim, for he bore his 
prosperity "with as much fortitude as Ins 
adversity. If he felt his decline from 


poptilarity, he did not show his feeling, 
nor did he permit himself to become 
envious of those who displaced him. 
Shaw dislodged him from his pinnacle, but 
in spite of some woimding things Shaw 
had said, Pinero’s friendship for Shaw 
deepened as the two men grew older. 

Pinero was knighted in 1909. He died 
in London 23 November 1934. He married 
in 1883 Myra Emily Wood (an actress 
under the name of Myra Holme), daughter 
of Beaufoy A. Moore and widow of Cap- 
tain John Angus Lusliington Hamilton. 
She died in 1919, leaving, by her first 
husband, a daughter to whom Pinero was 
deeply attached. 

[The Times, 24 November 1034; JVho’s 
ll'/io in the Theatre; Clayton Hamilton, The 
Social Plays of Sir Arthur Pinero, 4 vols., 
1917; Wilbur Dwight Dunkel, Sir Arthur 
Pinero (CWcago), 1041 ; H. Hamilton Fyfe, Sir 
Arthur Pinero's Plays and Players (written 
without Pinero’s knowledge and inaceuiate as 
to certain facts), 1030 ; personal knowledge.] 
St, John Ervine. 

PLAYFAIR, Sin NIGEL ROSS 
(1874-1934), actor-manager, was bom in 
London 1 July 1874, the younger son of 
the obstetric physician William Smoult 
Playfair [q.v.], and nephew of Lyon Play- 
fair, first Baron Playfair of St. Andrews, 
and Sir Robert Lambert Playfair [qq.v.]. 
He was a second cousin of the actor 
Arthur Wyndham Playfair (1809-1918). 
His mother was Emily, daughter of James 
Kltson, of Elmete Hall, Yorkshire, and 
sister of James ICitson, first Baron Aire- 
dale [q.v.]. He was educated at Harrow 
and at University College, Oxford, where 
he at once found his feet in the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society. He was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
1900, but soon began to take part in the 
amateur productions of the ‘Old Stagers’ 
and the ‘Windsor Strollers’. His first 
appearance on the professional stage was 
in 1902 at the Garrick Theatre in A Pair 
of Knickerbockers. For a short time he 
was a member of the Benson Repertory 
Company ivith which he toured in the 
West Indies and where he specialized in 
farcical Shakespearian parts. In 1904 
at the Royalty Theatre he acted Ralph in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, his 
favourite part. He produced the play at 
the Kingsway Theatre in 1920. In 1907 
he was at His Majesty’s Theatre, and four 
years later was given a leading part in 
H. G. Granville-Barker’s production of 
Arthur Schnitzler's Anatol. Thereafter he 
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and his essentially personal eontributioii 
was fitly recognized by the knighthood 


was continuously engaged, notably ns Sir 
Benjamin Backbite in The School for 
Scandal and as Cutler Walpole in The 
Doctor's Dilemma (1013). Although by 
tliis time he had achieved a sure position 
by reason of his verj”^ individual gift for 
dry but good-humoured comedy, dry as 
tlie driest sherry and as pungent in private 
life as on the stage ; it was not until after 
the war of 1914—1918 that liis real lifework 
may be said to have begun. 

In 1918, together with Arnold Bennett 
[q.v.] and Alistair Tayler, Playfair formed 
a syndicate of three which purchased a 
long lease of the LjtIc Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, a derelict playhouse in what was 
then little more than a slum. Although 
situated within a stone’s throw of an 
important traffic centre, this theatre 
seemed tlic last place in the world where 
high-class entertainment could possibly 
succeed. But in his choice Playfair proved 
well justified. 

For its opening performance, in Feb- 
ruary 1919, the theatre was cleverly let to 
(Sir) Barry Jackson, who brought from 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
Abraham Lincoln by John Drinlavatcr 
[q.v.]. Contrary to expectation this play 
ran for over a year, thus laying the trail 
for that long series of Plajdair’s own pro- 
ductions which were to make the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, a household 
word. The first of these productions was 
the famous revival in 1920 of The 
Beggar's Opera, decorated by Claud Lovat 
Fraser [q.v.], which ran without a break 
for 1,403 performances. There followed 
The Way of the World and The Duenna 
(1924), The Rivals (1925), Riverside Nights 
(l92G), ir/iC72 Crummies Played (1927), 
She Stoops to Conquer and The Critic 
(1928), and other plays of a similar tjqie, 
a blend of eighteenth-century comedy and 
twentieth-century satire which was per- 
fectly adapted to the taste of the time. 
Besides taking parts in many of these 
productions, Playfair gathered round him 
a company of young players, musicians, 
and stage designers who, under the in- 
■spiration of his genial leadership, made 
their o^\'n reputations as well as helping 
to make his. It was indeed a family party, 
the work of which had much of the im- 
promptu clmnn of a family charade — 
but a charade with a difference, for nothing 
could exceed the neat finesse which 
characterized all Playfair's work as a 
prtJdticcr. He combined scholarship with 
a native sense of ‘style’ which was some- 
thing new in the theatre of those days. 


which was conferred upon lum in 1928. 
Still at the height of his powers, he died in 
London after a short illness 19 August 
1934, and there closed a unique if brief 
episode in the history of the English stage. 

In 1905 PlajTair married Annie Slabcl, 
daughter of Francis Thomas Platts, 
district superintendent of police, Dacca: 
she was an actress under the name of INIay 
Martyn. She made his home a centre of 
welcome to artistic people, young and old. 
They had three sons. 

There is a portrait of Playfair in the 
part of Tony Lumpkin by AValter Sickert 
in the Tate Gallery, and a drawing by 
George Belcher was at Singapore when 
Mr. Giles Playfair left his belongings there 
during the war of 1039-1945. 

[Sir Nigel Playfair, The Story of the Lyric 
Theatre Hammersmith, 1025, and Rammer- 
smith Roy, 1030 ; Giles Playfair, My Father’s 
Son, 1937 ; The Times, 20 August 1934 ; Who’s 
Who in the Theatre, 1033; personal know- 
ledge.] GEorrnEY A. WnmvonTU. 

PLTOIER, HERBERT CHARLES 
ONSLOW, First Viscount Plu.mer, of 
Messines (1857-1032), field-marshal, was 
born at Torquay 10 March 1857, the elder 
son of HaU Plumer, of Malpas Lodge, 
Torquay, by liis wife, Louisa Alice 
Hudson, daughter of Henry Turnlcy, of 
Kensin^on. He came from an old York- 
shire family and was a great-grandson of 
Sir Thomas Plumer [q.v.], master of the 
Rolls. Ho was educated at Eton, and in 
the autumn of 1870 he passed direct into 
the 05th Foot (1st York and Lancaster 
Regiment) nt.Luclcnow. At the unusually 
early age of twenty-two Plumer found 
himself adjutant : he was promoted captain 
in 1882. The Afghan war passed the 
C5th by, and after proceeding to Aden the 
battalion embarked for home in Fcbniarj' 
1884. Nevertheless, Plumer was to under- 
go a sharp baptism of fire in the Sudsm 
campaign, for en route the C5th were 
summoned to Trinkitat near Suakin, 
where a force under Sir Gerald Graham 
[q.v.] had assembled to retrieve Osman 
Digna’s massacre of the gendarmerie 
commanded by General Valentine Baker 
[q.v.] at El Teb on 5 Fcbniary, and to 
rescue the Egyptian garrison of Tokar. 
Altliough too late to do this, the battalion 
won the fierce fight with hosts of Arjibs at 
El Tcb on 29 Fcbniary, and a fortnight 
later (13 March) the still fiercer struggle at 
Tnmai, -where the 2nd brigade square vras 
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penetrated by the Arabs, In both battles 
the 65th were hotly engaged and suffered 
considerably, Plumer was mentioned in 
dispatches and received the third class 
Sledjidie, Shortly afterwards the bat- 
talion restuned its voyage and went to 
Dover, Next year Plumer passed into the 
Staff College and in 1890 was appointed 
deputy-assistant-adjutant-general at Jer- 
sey in the days when that appointment 
covered war-training as well as administra- 
tion, On its termination in 1893 he joined 
the 84th Foot in Natal, having been pro- 
moted major in January of that year, 

Plumer now entered upon a period in 
which he was to found his reputation. 
After the defeat of the Jameson Raid 
(2 January 1896), he was one of the im- 
perial officers sent to disarm the troops of 
the British South Africa Company and 
secure their ammimition before they could 
attempt a rescue of the imprisoned 
raiders. The mission was successful, and 
the best of the company’s troops Avere 
withdrawn. But the severe outbreak of 
rinderpest, and the company’s prcA-entiv'e 
measures, unsettled the iMatabele, ivho 
broke out into rebellion under Lobengula 
and within a few days murdered over 200 
settlers and their families. An irregular 
relief force consisting eventually of 750 
men and 1,100 horses Avas hastily got 
together at Ivimberley and Mafeldng 
xmder the command of Plumer Avith the 
local rank of lieutenant-colonel, until Sir 
Robert Martin should arrive to take 
command in the area. Prompt action by 
Plumer, who had to train Ids irregulars 
and eqvdp them while marching up to the 
front in Rhodesia, saved the settlers, and 
after seven months of continual marching 
and fighting, the Matahele Avere cowed 
and surrendered to Cecil Rhodes [q.v.] as 
a result of the famous meeting Avhere he 
met them almost single-handed. 

The Matahele relief force Avas now 
broken up, and Plumer, receiving many 
encomiums and a brevet lieutenant- 
colonelcy, returned home at the end of 
1896. In a staff appointment at Aldershot 
he Avorked from 1897 until the summer of 
1899 when, on the approach of war in 
South Africa, he Avas hastily dispatched 
Avith a number of officers to raise an 
irregular mounted infantry corps, the 
Rhodesian Horse, at Bffiawayo, Avhile 
other officers raised a simDar force in 
Bechuanaland, both under Colonel (after- 
AA’ards Lord) Baden-PowcU. These two 
forces were to protect British territory 
until imperial troops could arrive. But 


the Boers, waiting for the grass to grow 
on the veld for their horses, gave a breath- 
ing space to Plumer, Avho had recefred an 
enthusiastic AA-elcome from his veterans. 
On 3 October the corps Avas sufficientlj* 
trained to go to its Avar stations; on the 
11th war Avas declared, and the Boer 
armies invaded British territorj^ but their 
western strategy Avas disarranged by the 
magnets of Rhodes at ICimberley and the 
little force under Baden-PoweU at Mafe- 
king. Plumer was noAV in command of all 
the local forces in the Avest, north of 
Kimherley, and many guerrilla engage- 
ments folloAA-ed until in May 1900 he Avas 
able to join hands AAitli the southern 
Mafeking relief force imder (Sir) Brj^an 
Mahon [q.v.], and, Mafeking having been 
relieved, Plumer commanded the northern- 
most of the tliree columns that advanced 
on Pretoria from the Avest imder General 
Sir Archibald Hunter [q.v.]. In the great 
‘De Wet hunt’ Avhich followed it was 
Plumer’s column which hung on his heels 
day and night for 800 miles until, after a 
six weeks’ ride, the guerrilla chief was 
compelled to brifig his remnant back to 
the starting point. Plumer was appointed 
C.B., and in March 1002, now a brevet- 
colonel and brigadier-general, he came 
home on leav'e and was posted to a brigade 
at Aldershot ; but being promoted major- 
general at the early age of forty-ftv’e, he 
was transferred to the Colchester district, 
and then after a few months he was ap- 
pointed in 1003, on Lord Roberts’s recom- 
mendation, to be quartermaster-general 
in the nevly formed Army Council. The 
new secretary of state for war, H. O. 
Amold-Forster [q.v.], an enthusiastic if 
theoretical army reformer, wanted to 
provide a very short service army and to 
weld this coimtry’s too numerous un- 
correlated military forces into a military 
organization that Avould cam her a place 
in the military opinion of the continent. 
Although his scheme was not generally 
acceptable to militarj’- thought, Plumer 
belicA'ed that it could be made to Avork, 
but when R. B. (afterwards Viscount) 
Haldane [q.A%] superseded Arnold-Forster, 
a new, and, as is now knoAvn, a better 
scheme, Avas carried into effect. But it 
Avas a severe and undeserved bloAv when 
Haldane, conceiAung by some odd mis- 
Amderstanding that Plumer would not 
support his plans, reconstituted the Army 
Coimcil Avithout him in December 1905. 
NcA’-ertheless, he found fortune return to 
him when in 1900 he aa-us appointed 
K.C.B. and placed in command of a 
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fitrhting division (the 5th) in Ireland, the foulest weather. On 18 November the 
udicre he remained until 1909. In 1908 he Passchendaele liigh groimd was at last 
was promoted lieutenant-general and two secured ; hut in the meantime the prospects 
and a half years later was appointed of the Allies had suffered a grievous 
commander-in-chief at York. change. With the disappearance of 

At the Christmas following the out- Russia, the eastern German army was 
break of war in 1914, Plumer was ap- coming west, and in the late autumn tlie 
pointed to the command of the II Corps Italian defeat at Caporetto (24 October) 
in France, and in May 1915 to that of the had to be retrieved at all costs. 

Second Army. For two not very exciting On 7 November Plumer and his chief of 
j'cars he held the fateful Ypres salient, the general staff. General (Sir) C. H. 
training young troops and drafts and Harington [q.v.], were ordered to Italy to 
perfecting communications in complete take over an Allied force of six French and 
Iiarmony with Sir Douglas Haig. For long five British divisions, behind which the 
the British had sat in the low land with Italian army was to re-form. On_ 3 
the enemy on the high land, and Haig had December they had taken over the line 
wished to seize the higher ground as far which it was essential to make good, and 
as the Dutch coast. The move had begun were holding the Montcllo section Avhich 
in 1910 with the protracted, costly, but ran from Lake Garda to the Piave. _ As 
not unsuccessful battle of the Somme, fol- Allied divisions struggled into position, 
lowed early in 1917 bj’- the battle of Arras the situation was saved, and by Plumcr’s 
and Lens. To the north lay the Second regrouping (with the cordial acquiescence 
Army under Plumer, who, knowing what of the Italians), by his robust common 
was to come, was making far-sighted pre- sense, and by the sturdy lesser fighting of 
parations against the Messines and the Allies, it was possible to bring back 
Wj-tschacte Plateau. After the collapse the Second Army to France after four 
in April 1917 of General NivcUe’s offen- months’ absence. 

sivc, an Allied conference held in Paris Plumer and his staff reached Casscl on 
in May decided that the offensive must 13 March. On the 21st Gough’s attenuated 
continue. On asking Plumer when he line was attacked and broken through, 
could attack, Haig promptly received the That very afternoon Haig sent for Plumer, 
reply ‘the 7th of June’, and in effect at showed him all the facts, and asked what 
3.10 a.m. on that day Plumcr’s offensive he could do to help. The Second Army had 
began with immense cannonades. By fourteen fairly good divisions and at once 
evening Messines and IVytschaete were Plumer said, placing his hand on liis 
carried and by next morning the Oosta- younger chief’s shoulder, without even 
verne line as well. All night the troops consulting Harington (who was present): 
worked at consolidation in readiness for ‘I will give you twelve divisions in return 
the_ counter-attack of three German for tired ones’. Haig said: ‘That means 
divisions ; but the plateau was carried and giving up Passchendaele’. ‘Not a bit of 
the battle was over, with a considerable it’, replied Plumer. 
number of prisoners and many guns Haig’s gratitude was great. But after 
captured, at a cost of one-fifth of the the British had weathered the first storm, 
e:^ccted casualties. It was a triumph of a second fell on Plumer himself. With the 
wise preparation, and from all sides con- twelve good divisions gone south and 
gratulations poured in upon the ‘little their places taken by the tired ones, filled 
man’ whose hair had gone snow-white up with new officers and men, Messines 
during the two anxious years just past, and Wj'tschaetc went, and finally Pas- 
Plumer had now shown that he and his schcndaclc itself. Yet in .spite of almost 
staff could arrange^ and his troops carry desperate crises, Plumer calmly held the 
out; and he and Sir Hubert Gough were Ypres salient until, with the enemy cx- 
told to continue as soon as possible the hnusted and starving, the assault died 
attack on the high ground running from domi. It was the last German effort in the 
near Mc.ssines to the far side of Passchen- north, and it only remained for the Allies 
daelc, beyond which the Fourth Army to make their victorious effort, when the 
under Sir Henry Rawlinson [q.v.] had British were restored and the Americans 
been collcolcd. The great scries of opera- ready. 

tions which began on 21 July cannot be In the pursuit of the German army the 
fiescribea here, but the two commanders. Second Army took its full share in sup'port- 
acting in perfect unison, fought eight ing the Fourth Army and the group under 
great battles mth immense results despite tlie command of the Iving of the Belgians. 
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Almost every day before the armistice 
Plumer’s troops secured considerable 
captures of the enemy, and a month later 
his corps had crossed the Rhine, maVina 
a triumphant march tlirough Cologne. 
Plumer -was appointed to command the 
occupied territory and, although Ger- 
many was in great economic distress, 
Plumer M’as not the man to allow non- 
sense. As the industrial trouble spread, 
he put doivn internal riot and German 
strikes ruthlessly. At the same time by a 
telegram to the prime minister (8 March) 
he secured the immediate dispatch of food 
to the starving Germans. In 1919 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Plumer, of 
Messines and of Bilton, Yorkshire. He 
also received the thanks of parliament, a 
grant of £30,000, and was promoted field- 
marshal. 

Even before peace had been signed, 
Plumer entered upon the third period of 
his life, the nine years as proconsul. It 
opened ivith his appointment as governor 
of a disturbed and, for a while, imhappy 
Malta, where famine and the fourteen 
points were breeding trouble, the former 
among the people, the latter among 
politicians. There had been severe riots 
and some rioters had been killed. \Mien 
Plumer landed in June 1919 he found a 
large crowd awaiting him and a guard of 
300 men from the navy. He at once 
ordered it to be reduced to twenty men. 
Seeing laurel VTeaths on the ground, he 
asked the reason, and hearing that two 
rioters had been killed at that spot, he 
ordered their immediate removal, and 
proceeded ■with the formalities. The people 
were impressed, for it was clear that 
Plumer was a man who knew his own 
mind; and it was not long before they 
were to have ample evidence- that their 
well-being and the removal of just 
grievances was the governor’s first care. 
Plumer made great efforts to understand 
the people racially and historically, and 
he saw how little ground there was for 
Italian claims. The favourable impression 
which he had thus made was confirmed by 
the address delivered by this Anglican 
general to the clergy of the island (1924) 
when, in aecordance ■with custom, they 
waited on him with candles at the palace 
on Candlemas Day. He showed sj-mpathy, 
emphasizing how religion must be part of 
the people’s lives and how the clergy were 
essential to their well-being, but there was 
also some scolding for' indifference and 
neglect. 

It was during Plumer’s governorship 

3S3Q 


that in 1921 the first representative 
government of Malta was introduced, and 
the legislative assembly ,was inaugmated 
by the Prince of Wales. Wlien Plumer 
left in 1924, the manifestations of esteem 
and affection were very great. 

But ci-vil affairs were not the only 
questions to which Plumer had to attend. 
Harington was commanding the Allied 
garrison in the Dardanelles and Constanti- 
nople -with a small British contingent 
when in 1922 the Turks under Mustapha 
Kemal fell upon the Greeks in Asia Minor 
and seriously threatened the British 
garrison at Chanak. Plumer was by 
chance on his way to Constantinople in 
the admiral’s yacht to meet his old chief 
of the general staff. Just as in 1918 he 
offered all his men to Haig, so did he come 
to the help of Harington, sending from 
Malta every man on whom he could lay 
hands. 

In August 1925 Plumer accepted the 
office of high commissioner in Palestine, 
to which Transjordan was added in 1928, 
and again his personality helped con- 
siderably in making Je'wish settlers and 
Arabs realize that, while sympathetically 
hearing their troubles, he would allow no 
disorder. The work was strenuous, 
especially when carried on with his 
thoroughness, and the years of war having 
taken their toll, in July 1928 he resigned, 
and was raised to the degree of a viscoimt 
in 1929. 

Plimier died in London 1C July 1932, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
He married in 1884 his second cousin, 
■Annie Constance (died 1941), younger 
daughter of George Goss, of Park Crescent, 
London, and was succeeded as second 
viscount by his only son, Thomas Hall 
Rokeby Plmner (1890-1944). Of his three 
daughters, who all survived him, the 
eldest became principal of St. Anne’s 
Society, Oxford. His many honours in- 
cluded the G.C.M.G. (1916), G.C.V.O. 
(1917), G.C.B. (1918), and G.B.E. (1924). 
Cricket ever commanded his great enthu- 
siasm and he was elected president of the 
Marjdebone Cricket Club in 1929. 

To ambition of servdee Plumer added 
energy and enterprise in military matters, 
and there were inherent in him those 
characteristics of good faith and robust 
common sense for which he was noted and 
which were responsible for his marked gift 
of endearing himself to all ■^vho came into 
contact with him, from general to private 
soldier. 

A portrait of Plumer by Rene de 
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ri-lopital is in the possession of the family. 
He figures in J. S. Sargent’s picture, 
'Some General Officers of the Great War’, 
painted in 1922, whicli hangs in the 
National Portrait Gallcrj'. A cartoon of 
him by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
13 November 1002. He is also included 
in the cartoon ‘A General Group’ by 
‘Spy’ which appeared in Vanity Fair 
29 November 1900. 

[Sir Charles Harington, Plumer of Mcssincs, 
1035 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Olliciol) History of 
the Great War. Military Operations. France 
and liclffium, 1914-1916, 1022-1031, and CyrU 
Falls, 1917, 1040; private information; per- 
sonal knowledge.] George RIacmunn. 

PLUNIvETT, Sir HORACE CURZON 
(1854-1932), Irish statesman, was bom 
at Sherborne House, Gloucestershire, 24 
October 1854, the third son in the family 
of four sons and tliree daughters of Edward 
Plunkett, sixteenth Lord Dunsany, ad- 
miral, by his wife, Anne Constance, 
younger daughter of Jolm Dutton, second 
Lord Sherborne. She was a lady of great 
gentleness and courage who died of con- 
sumption in 1858 at the age of forty. 
Their home was at Dunsany, co. Mcatli, 
and family ties and the Irish home meant 
much to Plunkett. He was educated at 
Eton and at University College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a second class in modern 
history in 1877. Never robust and now 
threatened by lung trouble, in 1879 he 
sought health and fortune by sharing a 
ranch in Wyoming, on the footliills of the 
Rocky Mountains. His diaiy reveals the 
hardships and humours of those pioneering 
days. For ten years he followed rancliing, 
coming back to Ireland each year for a 
short period. In September 1888 he pub- 
lished in the FHnctcenih Century an article 
on ‘Co-operative Stores for Ireland’. In 
1 889, partly for family reasons, he returned 
and made his home in Ireland, but con- 
tinued every year to visit the United 
States of America where he still had pro- 
perty and where he kept in touch witli 
public men and affairs. 

In 1889 tlic campaign for agriculUu-al 
co-operation opened. Witli strategic sense 
Plunkett saw that the best demonstration 
of the value of co-operation would be to 
organize co-operative creameries in the 
dairy districts of Southern Ireland. De- 
spite great dilllcultics, by June 1801, at 
the second annual conference of dairy co- 
operative societies, held at Limerick, he 
reported that a thousanti Irish farmers 
had between them subscribed £10,000 and 


formed eighteen co-operative societies. In 
1891 the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland was constituted, and Plunkett was 
appointed a member, a position wliicli 
he held untU 1918. In 1892 he entered 
parliament as unionist member for South 
County Dublin. In 1894 there was 
founded the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Societj’, the forerunner of similar 
organizations in England, Scotland, and 
Wales — a great landmark in Plunkett’s 
life. He remained president until 1890. In 
1895 on his initiation, the Recess Com- 
mittee was convened, and Irishmen of 
differing political and religious views met 
to consider the agricultural and industrial 
welfare of Ireland. Within a year they 
issued a report which led in 1899 to the 
establishment by act of parliament of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Irdand. In all this creative 
work Plunkett was a leader who knew how 
to choose and win men. Just as in the 
field of voluntarj' agricultural co-operation 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
was the model, so in the sphere of statu- 
tory machinery of government the new 
department in Dublin deeply influenced 
subsequent developments in England, 
Scotland, and IValcs. 

Plunkett was appointed vice-president 
of the department and for seven years 
guided its policy and administration in 
this very critical period. The oificc was 
politieal, but when in 1900, shortly after 
the establishment of the department, he 
lost his seat in South Coimty Dublin, he 
was retained as vice-president and, despite 
party political agitation, continued to hold 
tills position until the spring of 1907. 

Important as were these achievements 
alike in voluntarj' and in statutory organi- 
zation, still more far-reaching was the 
philosophy of rural life which Plunkett’s 
vision and experience were bringing into 
clearer expression. From early days in the 
movement Plunkett had emphasized, first 
that farmers must rely upon themselves, 
secondly that they must co-operate in the 
face of modern competition. Self-help 
justified state aid, but state aid must 
always bo directed to calling out self-help. 
Gradually the wider significance of the 
movement revealed itself. Ireland was a 
demonstration centre, but the problem 
was world-wide. The indus-trinl revolution 
needed to be redressed by an agricultural 
revolution through co-operation. It was 
more than n mutter of technical business 
organization. Agriculture was a life, and 
from Plunkctt’.s visionaiy, practical mind 
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the new creed emerged, ‘Better farming, 
better business, better living’. Theodore 
Roosevelt, president of the United States, 
in his conservation and coimtry life policy, 
took over Plunkett’s slogan and, as he 
said, ‘megaphoned’ it over his country. 
It was but one example of the wide in- 
fluence which Plunkett had, in peace and 
in war, in building up Anglo-American 
understanding and co-operation. Here 
also he was a pioneer. 

By 1907, when he resigned from the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, Plun- 
kett’s main constructive work was accom- 
plished. The next twenty-five years were 
devoted to spreading the gospel. In De- 
cember he was re-elected president of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, 
and in 1908 public appreciation of his 
services was marked by the purchase and 
gift to him of 84 Merrion Square, Dublin, 
to be called ‘ The Plunkett House ’ and to 
become the headquarters of the agricul- 
tural co-operative movement. His main 
interest continued to centre in his work for 
co-operation, and he fought strenuously 
to maintain the independence of the move- 
ment. But he was deeply concerned at the 
growng acuteness of the Irish political 
situation and by the proposals to seek a 
solution by partition. The progress of land 
purchase and the experience of administer- 
ing the Irish Department of Agriculture 
helped his conversion to home nile. But 
partition he hated, and he never ceased in 
his efforts to avert it. In 1914, at the 
height of the crisis, he made ‘an appeal 
to Ulster not to desert Ireland’. In the 
Irish Convention of 1917-1918, of which 
he was chairman, his efforts were untiring 
to tr 3 ’’ to find a solution which would keep 
Ireland united. In 1919, when he founded 
the Irish Dominion League, his aim again 
was to keep Ireland united and to keep 
her within the British Commonwealth. 
His public-spirited efforts seemed to faU, 
but, as in the field of co-operation, they 
show a consistency of conviction and a 
tenacity of purpose which never yielded 
in the face of difficulties. In 1922 he 
accepted membership of the Senate of the 
Irish Free State, but he was seldom able 
to attend, and when he was in the United 
States in 1923 his house, Kilteragh, Fox- 
rock, CO. Dublin, was burned dorni by 
political extremists. He resigned after a 
year, and with failing health, and the 
growing influence overseas of his work, he 
decided to make his home in England at 
Weybridge. As early as 1919 he had 
established in London a fomidation to 


advance study and research in agricultural 
co-operation. His work now reached far 
beyond Ireland and Great Britain. In 
1924 a notable conference on agricultural 
co-operation in the British Empire was 
held at Wembley under Plunkett’s presi- 
dency. In 1925 he visited South Africa, 
partly for his health but also in order to 
help the agricultural co-operation move- 
ment in that country. In 1927, unable to 
accept membership of the royal commis- 
sion on agricultirre in India, he submitted, 
at the special request of the chairman, an 
extensive memorandum on ‘co-operation 
as a factor in the economic, social and 
political development of rural India ’. 

In the early years Plunkett had had to 
face first apathy, then opposition, and in 
his last years he had to combat what to 
him was a perversion of the pure gospel — 
‘compulsorj' co-operation ’. 5len could not 
be made true co-operators by act of parlia- 
ment. Co-operation recognized the intel- 
ligent conviction and free loyalty of the 
individual. With that idea and with the 
mission of it he was possessed. It was so 
to the end, when, despite great physical 
suffering and weakness, the flame of his 
faith burned bright and clear. He died, 
unmarried, at Weybridge 2C March 1932. 

Plunkett was sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council in 1897 and appointed K.C.V.O. 
in 1903. He was elected F.R.S. in 1902; 
received honorary degrees from the uni- 
versities of Oxford (1906) and Dublin 
(1908) ; and was elected an honorary fellow 
of University College, Oxford, in 1909. 

Plunkett published two books, Ireland 
in the New Century (1904) and The Rural 
Life Problem of the United States (1910), 
as well as a very considerable number of 
pamphlets. A collection of these and of 
memoranda, speeches, letters to the press, 
and private correspondence has been made 
in the Co-operative Reference Library, 
housed in the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion in Bloomsbury'. Plunkett’s diaiy (52 
volumes, 1879-1932) has been preserved 
and is under the control of his literary 
executor. 

A portrait of Plunkett by Dermod 
O’Brien and a bronze bust by Francis 
Derwent Wood are in the Plunkett House, 
Dublin ; there are also two portraits in the 
Municipal Art Gallery', Dublin, the one by 
J. B. Yeats and the other by' Sir John 
Lavery. Trvo crayon drawings by Yeats 
were at Kilteragh, but it is not known 
whether they' have survived. 

[The Times, 28 March 1932 ; Papers at the 
Plunkett House ; R. A. Anderson, Ti'/tt Horace 
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Plunlicll in Ireland, 1935; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

W. G. S. Adajis. 

POEL, IVILLIAJI (1852-1934), actor, 
stage-director, and author, was born in 
London 22 July 1852, the third son of 
William Pole [q.v.], engineer and musi- 
cian, a friend and supporter of the pre- 
Raphaelitcs, by his wife, Matilda, daughter 
of Henry Gauntlett [q.v.], vicar of Olney, 
and sister of the organist and composer 
li. J. Gauntlett [q.v.]. His father’s in- 
terest in the pre-Ilaphaelites strongly 
influenced the boy, who was to bring] 
kindred ideals to bear upon the stage. He 
was chosen by WUliam Holman Huntj 
[q.v.] to pose for the well-known picture 
in the Birmingham Art Gallery of ‘The 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple’. At 
an early age young Pole decided to become 
an actor, changing his name to Poel for 
stage purposes on the suggestion of a mis- 
print in an early programme. He joined 
the company of C. J. Mathews [q.v.] in 
1870, went to Italy with Tomaso Salvini, 
and in 1881 began a lifework rvhich %vas 
to revolutionize stage-production by pre- 
senting the first quarto Ilamlct -without 
scenery at the St. George’s Hall, himself 
playing Hamlet to the Ophelia of Helen 
Maude, afterwards Ladj’ Tree. In the 
same year he became manager of the 
Royal Victoria Hall, AVaterloo Road, 
aftenvards Imown as the Old Vic, and two 
years later joined (Sir) F. R. Benson [q.v.] 
as Ins first stage-manager. In 1895 Poel 
founded the Elizabethan Stage Society, an 
oulg^wth of the Shakespeare Reading 
Society to which he had been instructor 
for eight years. He presented Elizabethan 
and other classics in the halls of City 
companies, the Inns of Court, and else- 
where, in conditions approximating to 
those of their original performance, with- 
out scenery. The plays could thus be 
acted in accordance with the text, instead 
of being transposed and cut for scenic pur- 
poses, ns had become the habit in specta- 
cular revivals. Poel also insisted upon, 
rapid and elcar speaking of blank verse, 
with varied emphasis. 

Altogether Pool produced seventeen of 
Shakespeare’s plays under these condi- 
tions, notably Romeo and Juliet, with a 
Romeo (Esmii Percy) of sixteen and a 
Juliet (Dorothy Minto) of fourteen, the 
right ages accorriing to the tc.\-t; Troilus 
and Cressida, with (Dame) Edith Evans 
ns Cressidn; Ticelfth Sight, jirascntcd, ns 
in Shakespeare’s day, at the Middle 


Temple hall; and The Comedy of Errors 
at Gray’s Inn. Among other memorable 
revivals of his were Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
the anonymous Arden of Feversham, Ford’s 
The Broken llearl, IMilton’s Samson Ago- 
nisics, the Book of Job in dramatic fonn, 
and Jonson’s Sejanus; Ilis Fall. At tlie 
Playhouse, O.xford, in 1924, he gave the 
first performance in England of Fratricide 
Punished, a translation of what is pro- 
bably an early German version of Handel. 
In 1901, in association with (Sir) P. Ben 
Greet [q.v.], he arranged the first modern 
production of the morality-play, Every- 
man, in the Charterhouse. He himself 
gave a remarkable grotesque study of the 
character of Death. Tills production 
brought new life to the old morality, which 
has been constantly presented ever since 
in all sorts of forms the -world over. In 
1909 Poel took over the part of Father 
Keegan in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s John Bull's 
.Other Island, lending to it a personal 
inspiration and dignity. 

Apart from his work as actor and pro- 
ducer, Poel was the author of several 
plays, including Priest or Painter, adapted 
from AVilliam Dean Howell’s novel, A 
Foregone Conclusion, and produced at the 
Olympic Theatre in 1884, and Mehalah, or 
The Poiver of Will, adapted from the novel 
by Sabine Baring-Gould [q.v.] and pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Tlicatro two years 
aftenvards (1880). In 1013 was published 
his Shakespeare in the Theatre, an invalu- 
able exposition of his views both on the 
plays themselves and on their production. 
He published from time to time many 
pamphlets, notably Prominent Points in 
the Life and U'ritings of Shakespeare (1010), 
arranged in four tables, which originally 
appeared in the Bulletm of the John By- 
lands Library, Manchester. 

Towards the close of his life Poel pre- 
pared a privately printed record of his 
productions, -ivith inserted photographs 
and notes by himself, and presented it to 
twentj’-five of his friends. Shortly before 
his death at Putney 13 December 1934 he 
was twice offered a knighthood, but de- 
clined it. His love for the theatre was 
entirely selfless. His initiative, imagina- 
tion, learning, and kindly but strong per- 
sonality never won in his lifetime the 
recognition which they descn'cd. He 
married in 1894 Ella Constance, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Alfred Locock, and 
a devoted and undersUmding liclpmcct. 
Their oidy child died some years before 
her father. 

A portniit of Pool in the character of 
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Father Keegan, by Henry Tonks, iras pre- 
sented to him by his friends on his 
eightieth birthdaj' and is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

[W. Poel, Notes on Some of William PoeVs 
Stage Productions (privately printed), 1033, 
and Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1913; The 
Times, 14 December 1934; personal know- 
ledge.] S. R. Littlewood, 

POLLOCK, ERNEST iMURRAY, first 
Viscount Han^vorth (1S61-193C), judge, 
was bom at Wimbledon 25 November 
1861, the fifth, but fourth surviving, son 
of George Frederick Pollock, queen’s re- 
membraneer, by his ■wife, Franees Diana, 
daughter of Henry Herbert, rector of 
Rathdowney, Queen’s county. He was 
grandson of Sir Jonathan Frederick Pol- 
lock, lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
great-nephew of Sir David PoUock and 
Sir George Pollock, nephew of Sir William 
Frederick Pollock and Sir Charles Edward 
Pollock, and first cousin of Sir Frederick 
Pollock [qq.v.]. He was a scholar of 
Charterhouse, and passed from there to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, being called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1885. 
He became a bencher in 1914 and treasurer 
in 1936. He had a fairly good practice as 
a junior, and took silk in 1905. At the 
general election of January 1910, after 
trvo unsuccessful efforts (1900 and 1906) 
at Spalding, he was elected consen’ative 
member of parliament for Warwick and 
Leamington and held the seat imtil 1923. 
He was appointed K.B.E. in 1917. In 
1919 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
and in March 1922 attorney-general, re- 
signing that office when the coalition 
government broke up in October. He had 
been sworn of , the Pri-vy CormeU in 
Febmarj’’. 

As an advocate Pollock never attained 
the front rank. Indeed, he ivas deemed 
fortunate in being nominated law officer, 
there being a dearth of eminent advocates 
among politicians of the consers’ative 
party when he was appointed. Nor can it 
be said that as law officer he rose to the 
occasion so far as practice in the courts 
was concerned. Yet both his circum- 
stances and his qualities were calculated 
to produce an advocate of the first class. 
He was born to one of the best-kno'wn 
le^al names of the period, and inherited 
tlTe Pollock face, which his great-grand- 
mother Sarah Homeria Parsons, the wife 
of the saddler from Berwick, transmitted 
to so many of her descendants. Moreover, 
he had a fine presence, infinite zest, an 


excellent memory, and a quick, although 
not a deep, intelligence. He was never at 
a loss for a word, had plenty of confidence, 
and a resounding if somewhat strident 
voice. Finally, he was scrupulously honest, 
a quality which is more valuable to the 
advocate of to-day than is generally under- 
stood, at any rate outside the profession. 
Yet in the conduct of difficult and com- 
plicated cases such as fall to the lot of law 
officers, he was often oh'viousl}’^ outclassed 
by the counsel who opposed him. Parti- 
cularlj’- in the Armstrong case (1922), an 
action in which the accused was charged 
with poisoning his rvife, his handling of 
the prosecution was much criticized. He 
appeared to prefer intuition to close 
reasoning in his arguments, a course which 
did not assist the court. 

Wien the revolt of the conseri’ative 
party occurred in 1922, and the coalition 
was wrecked at the famous meeting of 
that party at the Carlton Club (19 Octo- 
ber), Pollock stood by the coalition and 
went into exile. The new conser\'ative 
prime minister, Bonar Law, when he 
formed his government, offered through 
Lord Cave to Pollock and Sir Leslie Scott, 
respectively attorney-general and solicitor- 
general in the coalition government, the 
posts of home secretary and attorney- 
general, lea'ving it to their choice which 
post each of them should occupy. Ha\'ing 
formed and expressed a definite opinion 
against the break-up of the coalition, both 
preferred to stand aside on the ground 
that it was contrary to the public interest, 
and that it was inconsistent with constitu- 
tional propriety for them to accept office 
in the new government. Accordingly, Pol- 
lock returned to the bar, and to many it 
seemed that his career was at an end. He 
was neither essential to the government, 
nor a danger to it if left out. For he was 
too serious and loyal a conservative to be 
a nuisance to his party. He was consoled 
■with a baronetcy in November. 

A year later (1923) Pollock was offered 
by Bald^vin the post of master of the 
Rolls, the third highest post in the legal 
hierarchy. The appointment was unex- 
pected and the subject of considerable 
criticism both in the press and at the bar. 
Indeed, he was not legally or intellectually 
of the same calibre as the eminent holders 
of that office during the previous twenty 
years. Nevertheless, in the ordinarj' nm 
of appellate work in the Court of Appeal 
over which he presided, he may be said to 
have disappointed his critics. He was a 
good president and courteous to the bar. 
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His ■n’ide knowledge of the world enabled 
him to piek up the facts of a case quickly. 
And if his judgements were sometimes 
rather long, they were decided and clear. 

But Pollock’s greatest service to his 
generation and to posterity lay in the 
industrj’ and enthusiasm which he brought 
to the execution of his duty as custodian 
of records. The Law of Property Amend- 
ment Act (1924) by its second schedule 
added to section 144 of the Law of Pro- 
perty Act (1922) a new section (144 a) 
conferring on him powers which in other 
hands might have lain fallow. Here was 
a field in which Pollock’s conscr\'ative out- 
look and veneration for the past found a 
welcome and useful outlet. He used these 
powers to the full, and Inspired others to 
join in a movement to save, before it was 
too late, the eontemporarj' records of 
manors wliich lay rotting in the offices of 
countrj’ solicitors, in manor houses, or on 
the rubbish heap. He was always willing 
to spend his leisure in addressing meetings 
far and wide as to the mine of contem- 
porary medieval documents wliich this 
country was so fortunate as to possess. 
Scholars and historians owe much to his 
unflagging efforts in tliis direction. The 
awakening of interest and pride which 
re.suUcd has not been confined to purely 
manorial records: and this country is no 
longer to be reproached for being the re- 
pository of medieval documentary c\'i- 
dcncc unique in quality and quantity, but 
cared for bj' none and cxplor^ mainly by 
the scholars of foreign countries. 

In 1920 Pollock was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Hanworlh, taking his title 
from the ^’iIlngc in Middlesex where hisl 
grandfather, the lord chief baron, had ' 
bought an estate in 1834. In 1935 hei 
resigned the mastership of the Rolls owing 
to increasing ill health, and was advanced 
to a \-iscountcy in Januan’^ 1030. He died 
at Hythe, Kent, 22 October of that same 
year. 

In 1929 Hanworth published a life of 
his grandfather. Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
which supplies a key to his character. A 
tenacious incmoiy, coupled with an excep- 
tional gift of mimicrj’, made him an ideal 
raconteur and endeared him to his fellow 
benchers of the Iimer Temple. He was a 
keen sportsman, fond of shooting and 
fishing, and of the country generally. He 
was a pood and religious man, whose 
simple piety was not obscured by a slight 
tendenej' to pomposity. Indeed, I^ord 
Ilcwart, an acute critic of his fellow men, 
described him as the model of a Christian 


gentleman. He married in 1887 Larmr 
Helen, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Salt, 
first baronet, a Staffordshire banker, and 
had a son and a daughter. He met his 
future -wife at Stafford in 1884, when he 
was marshal to Mr. Justice Manistj'. The 
other judge, Baron Huddlcstone, insisted 
upon the lodgings being kept at a very 
high temperature, and the result was a fire. 
Salt entertained both judges and marshals 
at Weeping Cross, his home nearby. Han- 
worth’s son was killed in action in France 
in March 1918, and he was succeeded ^ 
second viscount by his grandson, David 
Bertram Pollock (bom 191 C). His younger 
brother Bertram was bishop of Norwich 
from 1910 to 1042. 

A portrait of Hanworth by J. M. Crea- 
lock hangs in the Inner Temple. 

[The Times, 23 and 27 October 1080 ; pri- 
vate information; personal knowledge.) 

FuEDEIUC WnOTTESLEV. 

POLLOCK, Sin FREDERICK, third 
baronet (1845-1937), jurist, was bom in 
London 10 December 1845, the eldest of 
the tlirce sons of Sir William Frederick 
Pollock, second baronet, queen’s remem- 
brancer [q.V.],by his wife, Juliet, daughter 
of Henrj' Creed, -sicar of Corse, Gloucester- 
shire. He was grandson of Sir Jonathan 
Frederick Pollock, first baronet, lord chief 
baron of the Exchequer [q.v.J, and first 
cousin of Ernest Murr.ay Pollock, first 
viscoimt Hanworth [q.v.]. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he was a king’s 
scholar, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which he was elected a scholar in 18G5, 
and where he distinguished himself ns Pitt 
scholar (1805) and as second in the classi- 
cal tripos of 18C7 and si.xth among the 
senior oplimcs of the mathematical tripos 
of that same year. He was awarded the 
first chancellor’s medal in 1807 and in 1808 
he was elected a fellow of Trinity, In 1871 
he w'as called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, 
of which he was elected a bencher in 1900. 

From this time onward. Pollock’s main 
preoccupation was his activity as a Icgid 
■writer, professor, and editor. His appear- 
ances in court were infrequent and soon 
ceased for professional purposes. His en- 
thusiasm for the study of the principles of 
law had been kindled by the teaching of 
two great lawyers, Nathaniel Lindlcy, 
Lord Lindlcy {q.v.) and Sir James Shaw 
Willcs [q.v.]. To Lindlcy he WTOte: *In 
your chambers and by your example I 
learnt the root of the matter which too 
many things in common practice con- 
spired to obscure, that the law is neither 
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a trade nor a solemn jugglery hut a 
science. ’ He soon set to -work to produce 
a series of books which marked a new era 
of thought in English law. In 1876 he 
published his Principles of Contract at Lazo 
and in Equity. It was not a mere text- 
book for practitioners, but a work for 
students of principles and legal thinkers. 
In 1887 appeared a companion work on 
The Law of Torts, marked by the same 
wealth of legal learning and thought, com- 
bining the pliilosophy of law with its prac- 
tical aspects. Both these works have 
exercised a great influence on the theory 
and practice of law and have become 
classics and ought so to continue for long. 
They originated a new era in that they 
were literature, models of classical style 
of large planning, and accurate thought. 
They have been read both in England 
and in the United States of America and 
wherever the common law is studied and 
practised. In 1883 he published a small 
classic on The Land Laws. 

In that same year Pollock became Cor- 
pus professor of jurisprudence at Oxford 
(with a fellowship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege) and he held the chair until 1003. 
During these years he made important 
eontributions to the subject of his chair. 
In 1890 he published his Introduction to 
the History of the Science of Politics. His 
First Book of Jurisprudence for Students of 
the Common Law (1896) has been described 
by a successor in the chair as probably the 
most original book on the subject pub- 
lished in England. In his volume on Pos- 
session in the Common Law (1888, to which 
(Sir) R. S. Wright, q.v., contributed part 
iii) he sought to show that English law 
had developed, in the cases, a theory of 
possession as logical as anj’thing that 
Roman or civil law could produce. And 
he did not confine his lecturing to Oxford. 
He was professor of common law in the 
Inns of Court from. 1884 to 1890; he lec- 
tured at the Royal Institution in 1884; 
and in 1894 he visited India where he 
delivered the Tagore law lectures, pub- 
lished in the same year as The Law of 
Fraud, Misrepresentation and Mistake in 
British India. 

After he had resigned the chair at Ox- 
ford, Pollock lectured at Harvard in 1903 
and at Columbia University in 1912. To 
these lectures we owe some of his most 
illuminating work such as The Genius of 
the Common Lato (1912). A valuable 
collection of essays was published imder 
the title Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Ethics (1882). Another collection, entitled 


Essays in the Law, of which that on the 
history' of the law of nature is famous, was 
published in 1922. To Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History {\Q07-lQm) 
he contributed a valuable chapter. He 
also contributed to Essays in Legal Histori/ 
published in 1913 under the editorship of 
(Sir) Paul Vinogradoff fq.v.j. Pollock, 
however, did not fail to remark that the 
common law had its shortcomings, in that 
it has not fully satisfied the demands of 
a modern social conscience which has been 
compelled to call in the act of parliament 
to supplement or override the individual- 
ism of the common law: but he more often 
addressed his criticism to particular deci- 
sions than to the wider issues of policy. 

Outside the limits of the common law. 
Pollock’s actirtties were just as great. He 
added an introduction and notes to Maine’s 
Ancient Law (1906), and in collaboration 
OTth Sir Dinshah Mulla he issued a very 
fully annotated edition of the Indian 
Contract Act and Specific Relief Aet (1905), 
of which a sixth edition was brought out 
in 1931. But as an editor, his principal 
service was his editorship from 1885 to 
1919 of the Loro Quarterly Review. He was 
chiefly responsible for its foundation, and 
he was a constant contributor, several of 
his most important articles being first pub- 
lished in its pages, which also contained 
brief notes by him referring to current 
decisions of the courts. His essays were 
not ephemeral but were weighty additions 
to legal learning and thought and to com- 
parative law and legal history. But a chief 
service of the Review was to set an example 
to all the law journals and reviews which 
have promoted the discussion and criti- 
cism of legal problems. And at the same 
time (from 1895 to 1935) he was also 
editor-in-chief of the Law Reports, that 
most essential part of the English legal 
machinery. In 1936 he was co-editor with 
Mr. Alfred Frank Topham, who became 
sole editor in 1937. 

In the early years after F. W. Maitland 
[q.v.] had been called to the bar. Pollock 
met him, and between them a very fruitful 
friendship was to arise. They were both 
members of the Sunday Tramps Club 
which had been founded by (Sir) Leslie 
Stephen [q.v.] and Pollock, and Pollock 
took up Maitland’s idea of the History of 
English Lazo before the Time of Edzeard I 
(2 vols., 1895, second ed. 1898), a work 
which, although it bears Pollock’s name 
on the title-pages, Pollock himself fairly 
stated was almost entirely JIaitland’s (as 
the style sho'svs). But the chapter on 
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Anglo-Saxon law is Pollock’s, and to him 
must go the credit of ha\nng encouraged 
Maitland and taken his full share in the 
planning and revision of the book. An- 
other fruitful friendship was that -with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, afterwards an 
associate justice of the Supreme Ckjurt of 
the United States, whom he first met in 
London in 1874, and with whom he corre- 
sponded closely until Holmes’s death in 
1035. In 1941 appeared a memorial of this 
friendship, entitled The Ilolmcs-PoUock 
Letters . . . 1S74-1932. The English edi- 
tion, wth an introduction bj' his son Sir 
John Pollock, appeared in 1942. This 
unique correspondence tlu-ows great light 
on the lives and ideas of these two men, 
so akin in their sympathies, tastes, and 
devotion to the common law, and em- 
bodies an intimate exchange of armchair 
confidences about their reading, their 
opinions on legal matters, and their general 
interests, which wll prove for future his- 
torians an illuminating record how two 
cultivated men, each in his hemisphere, 
thought and lived in the decades covered 
by the correspondence. 

Besides these specifically legal interests. 
Pollock’s help was called upon by the 
government on various occasions. He pre- 
pared the draft of the Partnership Act of 

1890 (in 1877 he had published a Digest 
of the Laxo of Partnershijy), and he drafted 
several Indian bills. He ad^’ised the 
government on the Venezuelan complica- 
tion of 1895, and served on several royal 
commissions, such ns that on labour from 

1891 to 1894, and he was chairman of the 
royal commission on the public records in 
1910. 

It was natural that Pollock should re- 
ceive many honours. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon him by the univer- 
silias of Edinburgh, Dublin, Harvard, Oslo, 
Columbia, P.aris, and Cambridge: he be- 
came a corresponding member of the 
Instilut dc France and an associate mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Belgium. He 
was elected a fellow of the British Aca- 
demy in 1002; and an honorarj’ fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1900, 
and of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1920. 
In 1911 he was sworn of the Pri%'j' Council. 
In 1914 he was appointed the Admiralty 
judge of the Cinque Ports, a jiost which, 
ns he used to lament, however ancient and 
lionourablc, did not give him a single 
opjwrtunity of showing his judicial talents. 
It is a curious fact that not until 1020, 
and then, it is said, only at the instance 
of Lord Birkenhead, did' he take silk. He 


succeeded to his father’s baronetcy in 
1888. 

This long catalogue gives no idea of 
Pollock’s vivid, many-sided, and delight- 
ful life, full of diversified interests and 
accomplishments. He was deeply in- 
terested in philosophy which inspired liis 
ambition to define the nature of legal con- 
cepts, and he was doubtless helped in this 
by his study of Savigny and Ihering. In 
1880 he published a life of Spinoza with 
a full statement of his philosophy which 
Lord Samuel described as the best book 
written on the subject in English, and in 
1935 Pollock published a brief brochure 
on Spinoza. Moreover, he was a keen, 
skilled, and expert, fencer ; in his younger 
days an enthusiastic mountaineer along 
with Holmes, Stephen, and many others. 
He contributed to the lladminton Librarj' 
volume on Mountaineering (1892) and was 
honorary librarian of the Alpine Club. He 
travelled frequently on the continent of 
Europe and knew all the famous picture 
galleries, and was an ardent connoisseur 
in music. He was an accomplished linguist 
and •wrote verses in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and Italian. He had a keen sense 
of humour which used to escape in his 
serious legal ivritings. His Leading Cases 
done into EngUsh[lB7(i) is a brilliant and by 
no means uninstructivc series of parodies of 
the decisions. Of his lighter and non-lcgal 
publications there may be mentioned The 
Elehingham Letters (-ndth E. Fuller Mait- 
land, 1899), Outside the Laxo (1927), and, 
towards the end of his life. For my Grand- 
son. Pememhranees of an Ancient Victorian 
(1033), a little book containing much 
worldly -wisdom and autobiographical 
material. 

Pollock was most blessed in his marriage, 
which took place in 1873, to Georgina 
Harriet (died 1035), younger daughter of 
John Dcffell, of Calcutta, an East India 
merchant. She was a verj' gracious hostess 
and a woman of wide intellectual interests. 
They liad a son and a daughter. The son, 
(]^edcrick) .Tohn Pollock (bom 1878), the 
liistorian and author, succeeded ns fourth 
baronet on his father’s death, which 
occurred in London in his ninety-second 
year 18 January’ 1937. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance to historical and philosophical 
study of English law of Pollock’s decision, 
made after some hesitation, not to return 
to Cambridge but to follow a vocation in a 
scholar’s life and in the study of law in 
particular. In that vocation ho performed 
a more lasting service to his country and 
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to the world than would have been liis lot 
in classical scholarship. He developed his 
ideal of a broad culture while pioneering., 
at least in England, new ideals of legal 
thought and theoretical progress in the 
region of Anglo-American law and of juris- 
‘ prudence. Thus he not only found his 
metier but realized a happy, useful, and 
distinguished life, even more than if he 
had obtained the highest positions in the 
law, for he was granted good health and 
domestic felicity, and he hved surrounded 
by congenial friends, constantly engrossed 
in the interests and aeti^^ties which he 
loved, moving about in the institutions 
dear to his heart like Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and drawing satisfac- 
tion from his diversified travels. He was 
cosmopolitan in S 3 nnpathy and experience. 
It has indeed been said that his reputation 
was greater abroad than at home. In one 
sense that is true, because of the admira- 
tion felt in other countries for English law 
and for the ideal of the English gentleman 
and scholar. It may also be that in Eng- 
land, law appeals less to the ordinary man 
whether of higher or lower station. Pol- 
lock was certainly not ‘popular’ in Ws 
acthnties or waj’’ of life, which were choice 
and cloistered. It was enough for him to 
be given a figure in the selected circles of 
his choosing; but he was not a selfish 
dilettante. He worked hard and inces- 
santly at his proper work, as a teacher of 
law. His legal writings advanced the study 
of English law and its prestige in the 
world, and helped to make it more fit for 
its high destiny. Our English law, which 
loolcs so crude in the Year Books, so 
pedantic in Coke, and so uninspired in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
has nevertheless established itself as one 
of the two great legal sj^stems of mankind 
and has become the law of the greater 
part of the world, more humane, sensible, 
and freedom-lo\’ing than any otlier as- 
tern. This was PoUock’s great inspiration, 
wliich he has expressed in several glowing 
and eloquent passages. He looked beyond 
the ordinaiy lawj^er’s insularity to the 
whole sweep in time and place of the com- 
mon law, and he traced it from its earliest 
beginnings to its modem range and com- 
plexity. 

Tliis was a great ideal and allied to it 
was Pollock’s ideal of the worth of the 
academic lawyer, the legal scholar and 
thinker, whose work was, as he thought, 
too much disparaged and discredited by 
the legal practitioner. He was proud to 
VTite and to lecture, and to stimulate 
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others to do so. He described the poor 
state of legal research and teaching in 
England in his inaugural lecture as Corpus 
professor. He achieved much towards 
remedying those defects, and in that way, 
and by his writings. Pollock has earned a 
most conspicuous place in the history of 
English law. 

[The Times, 19 January 1937 ; Lazo Quar- 
terly Remew, April 1937; Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, For My Grandson, 1933; The Ilolmes- 
Pollock Letters, 1942; private information; 
personal knowledge.] Wiught. 

POLLOCK, HUGH McDOlVELL 
(1852-1937), Irish politician, was bom at 
Bangor, co. Down, 16 November 1832, the 
third and youngest son of James Pollock, 
master mariner, by his wife, Eliza Mc- 
Dowell. He was educated at Bangor 
Endowed School. Until the year 1917 his 
actmties were wholly commercial, but 
this developed his vigorous mental gifts 
and fitted him for his belated public career. 
Long service as member and chairman 
(1918-1921) of the Belfast Harbour Board 
and the Belfast Ropeworks and as member 
and president of the council of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce enabled lum to 
assimilate swiftly government administra- 
tion and parliamentary procedure. Muni- 
cipal administr.ation did not attract him ; 
tlm fact and his abstention from politics 
explain his late arrival on the public 
stage. Tlie business of Shaw, Pollock, & 
company, flour importers, and the Lord 
sliipping line involved journeys to North 
America, which, with travel in Europe, 
strengthened his natural bent for learning 
about the political, social, and business 
outlook of other countries. There were 
few subjects of discussion which he could 
not illuminate from a well-stored memory. 
A deep interest in education, wide reading, 
golf, and shooting also played their part in 
moulding an ideal minister of the Crown. 

The turning-point of Pollock’s career 
came in 1917 when he was nominated to 
represent the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce, as a member of the abortive Irish 
Convention which met in Dublin in a 
desperate attempt to reconcile the diver- 
gent 'v'iews of North and South. He was 
one of the few members of the convention 
who approached the home rule question 
dispassionately. Swayed by no political 
prejudices, he saw it as an economic pro- 
blem and, ha\ing examined the data of 
Anglo-Irish finance, he concluded that the 
preserv'ation of fiscal imitj’’ with Great 
Britain was essential. 
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On the formation of the Northern Ire- 
land parliament in 1921, Pollock was 
elected a member for South Belfast, which 
he held rmtil 1029 when he became mem- 
ber for Windsor, a new seat comprising 
part of his former constituency; he was 
appointed finance minister and deputy 
prime minister in June 1921, holding both 
these offices until his death. The crown 
of his career as minister was his success in 
securing the acceptance by the imperial 
government of the principle that equal 
taxation entitled the people of Northern 
Ireland to the same social benefits as those 
of Great Britain, and that only after these 
were provided should the statutory con- 
tribution towards imperial expenditure be 
assessed. His foresight is also recorded in 
the Loans Guarantee legislation which 
enabled ship-building yards in Belfast to 
secure orders over a period when British 
ship o\vners were unable to finance new 
construction from their unaided resources. 
He thus retained in being a nucleus of 
skilled craftsmen and at the same time 
provided the British merchant navy -with 
many modem fast vessels of high strategi- 
cal value in the war of 1939-1945. 

Although Pollock had a ready and 
trenchant stj’lc in debate, he was no party 
man. His interests were of an imperial 
cast, those of a statcsm.an rather than a 
politician. He was appointed C.H. in 1930. 

In 1883 Pollock married Mrs. Annie 
Robinson, daughter of Andrew Marshall, 
of Brookljm, U.S.A., and had four sons 
and a daughter. He died in Belfast 
15 April 1937. 

A portrait of Pollock by Frank McKel vcy, 
in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. 
Cleaver, was destroyed by enemy action. 

[The Times, 10 April 1037; Hansard, 
Pnrliamcntarji Debates (Northern Ireland); 
Delfast iVeics/c//cr, 10 April 1037; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

G. C. Duccan. 

POOLE, REGINALD L.ANE (1857- 
1939), historian, was bom in Ixmdon 29 
March 1857, the younger son of the Arabic 
scholar Edward Stanley Poole, whose 
mother w.as Sophia Poole and whose 
younger brother was Reginald Stuart 
Poole [qq.v.]. Reginald’s mother, Roberta 
Elirnbeth lAjuisa, daughter of Charles 
Reddelicn, a naturalized German, died in 
1800 nnd his father in 1807, so that he 
and his brother, .Stanley Erlward Hane- 
Poolc Iq.v.], were brought up by their 
gnindmother nnd her brother, Edward 
William Lane, the orientalist [q.v.]. Thev 


never went to school, but had efficient 
classical tutors. Tlie atmosphere in their 
home at Worthing was one of evangelical 
religion and oriental learning. In 1874 
Reginald went up to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, as a commoner. At this time his 
main interest was in Hebrew, which in 
those days was studied in the honour 
school of theology. During his first term 
he won a theological prize at Balliol, and 
shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
Hebrew exhibition at Wadham College, 
whither he migrated . His Hebrew brought 
him into contact •with the aged Dr. Puscy, 
for whom he felt ‘the affection of a pupil’ 
and whose ‘spiritual force’ he aclmow- 
ledged. He spent the long vacation of 
1876 at Leyden over a translation from 
the Dutch of Jan Pieter Nicolaas Land’s 
Principles of Hebrew Grammar •which •was 
published the same year. In 1877 he re- 
turned to Balliol for the purpose of rending 
modem liistory, fortunately ■with William 
Stubbs as his tutor. His classes in the 
schools, a third in classical moderations 
and seconds in theology and modem his- 
tory, by no means represented his intel- 
lectual quality, nnd in 1879 he won the 
Lothian essay prize which was published 
as The History of the Htignenots of the Dis- 
persion (1880). Perhaps his examination 
record partly explains his not being elected 
to a college fellowship until long after- 
wards, but the chief rc.ason for this was 
that he married as early ns 1881 nnd so 
could not undertake to live in college. 

After a year as an assistant in the de- 
partment of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, Poole was appointed in 1881 to 
a Hibbert travelling scholarship; he was 
then passing through a phase of the 
‘liberal Christinnitj'’ ■;vhlch the Hibbert 
Tnist represents. In 1882 he took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig nnd published 
the first of his numerous contributions to 
the histoiy of music, Sebastian Bach. 
After a year in Zurich, he published some 
of the rasults of his studies in his JItustra- 
tions of the Histon/ of Medieval Thought 
(1884, 2nd cd. 1920). This excellent book 
had a marked influence in opening up^ in 
England the study of medieval learning 
and political thought. 

By this time Poole had settled in Ox- 
fonl, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. He took a full share in historical 
teaching nnd examining. From 1886 to 
1010 he was a lecturer at Jesus College; 
from 1808 to 1933 a research follow, nnd 
from 1933 an honorarj' fellow, of Magdalen 
College ; from 1 690 to 1027 university lee- 
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turer in diplomatic ; and from 1909 to 1927 
keeper of the university archives. The 
heavy routine work of the English Histori- 
cal Review, of wliich he carried the main 
burden from its foundation in 1880, when 
he was assistant editor, to Ins resignation 
of the editorship in 1920, although it 
enabled him to render signal sei^dces to 
historical scholarship, necessarily pre- 
vented him from writing long books. 
Nevertheless, although mainly consisting 
of articles, editions and calendars of manu- 
scripts, his literarj’’ output was very large. 
In 1911-1912 he delivered the Ford lec- 
tures, published in 1912 as The Exchequer^ 
in the Twelfth Century. The Lectures on 
the History of the Papal Chancery, which 
he delivered as Birkbeek lecturer in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1912-1913 andj 
published in 1915, form his largest single 
contribution to diplomatic. A full biblio- 
graphy of his works down to that date 
(compiled by his younger son, Mr. Austin 
Lane Poole, later president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford) is printed in the volume 
Essays in History presented to him to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday in 1927. 
In the same year he published Iris admir- 
able edition of Jolui of Salisbiuy’s Historia 
Pontificalis. At the age of seventy his 
health was already failing, and for several 
years at the end of his life he was unable 
to leave his house. He continued, how- 
ever, to contribute to historical periodi- 
cals, and an important colfection of his 
Studies in Chronology and History was 
edited by his son in 1934. In his later 
years he received the many academic 
honours which were his due, including 
honorary doctorates from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Louvain, and Leipzig, and the 
honorary membership of various learned 
societies, British and foreign. He was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy in 
1904. He died at Oxford 28 October 1939. 

Poole married Rachael Emily (died 
1937), second daughter of Prank Rodbard 
Malleson, a pioneer in the cause of working- 
class education, and son of J. P. Malleson 
[q.v.]. She was a woman of many accom- 
plishments and an authority on the histo^ 
of art: her Catalogue of Oxford Portraits 
(3 vols., 1912-1925) is a work of per- 
manent value. They were sur^^ved by 
their two sons and two daughters. 

Poole’s great learning would have been 
impossible but for exceptional industry 
and an exceptional memory: he knew the 
names and dates not only of all the popes 
but also of many other celebrities includ- 
ing all the Derbj' winners. He had a special 


power of tracing the connexions of related 
facts in widely distant fields. His mental 
processes were precise, and liis knowledge, 
in spite of its wide range, was an organized 
whole, with nothing vague or loosely 
attached. Easily reading Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and at least five modem 
Eiu-opean languages, he knew not only 
medieval Europe, but also the older litera- 
tures in which medieval Europeans read. 
His earlier studies illuminated the history 
of ideas. As he grew older his exact loiow- 
ledge of chronology and the forms of 
documents became more and more the 
framework of his investigations. With no 
strong interest in philosophy or imagina- 
tive literature, he was musical, not only 
versed in the history and theory of 
music, but also playing the piano and 
’cello. 

An excellent portrait-drawing by Wil- 
liam Strang, made in 1905, is reproduced 
in the volume of Essays in History. Poole 
was slightly built, of middle height and 
upright carriage. His finely-cut features 
were clean-shaven until his last invalid 
years, when he grew a full white beard. 
A most entertaining, and at times pungent, 
talker, he delighted in the amenities of 
chdlized academic life, and especially in 
the historic traditions of Magdalen and of 
his university offices. From his middle age 
he was strongly conservative in all his 
views and he had ‘settled down into a 
steady churchmanship of the old-fasluoned 
Anglican tjqre’. He never spared himself 
in helping other scholars, from his friend 
Lord Acton, planning the Cambridge 
Modern History, down to the clumsiest 
beginner in his class on diplomatic. 

[The Times, 30 October and 3 November 
1930 ; G. N. Clark in English Historical Re- 
view, January 1940; C. C. J. Webb, Reginald 
Lane Poole, 1857—1939 in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxv, 1039 (portrait); 
personal knowledge.] G. N. Clabk. 

POOLE, STANLEY EDWARD LANE- 
(1854-1931), orientalist and historian, was 
bom in London 18 December 1854, the 
elder son of the Arabic scholar Edward 
Stanley Poole [q.v.] and brother of Regi- 
nald Lane Poole [q.v.]. Losing both 
parents at an early age, he and his brother 
were privately educated. Stanley entered 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as an 
exhibitioner in 1874. He was already pro- 
ficient in oriental studies and working 
under his uncle, R. S. Poole [q.v.], in the 
coin department of the British Museum ; 
indeed, the first of the fourteen volumes 
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of his Catalogue of Oriental and Indian 
Coins in the British Museum appeared 
under his uncle’s editorship in 1875. On 
the death of his great-uncle E. ^V. Lane 
[q.v.] in 1870 Lane-Poole (unlike his 
brother, he preferred to use the hjqihen) 
undertook to complete his great Arabic 
lexicon, and issued the sixth part, wth 
a memoir, in 1877; this was followed by 
the fragmentary seventh and eighth parts 
in 1885 and 1803. In 1877 he was awarded 
(not surprisinglj’) a third class in modern 
liistory and was appointed to the coin 
department, where he remained until 1802. ’ 
During this period he displayed a pheno- 
menal literary industry’. In addition to 
the Catalogue (completed in 1802) and 
other numismatic works, he published 
several books on social life and art in 
EgjTit (which he visited in 1883 on an 
archaeological mission). The Moors in 
Spam (1887), Turkey (1888), The Barbary 
Corsairs (1800), The History of the Mogittd 
Emperors of Hindustan (1802), a handbook 
on The Mohammedan Dynasties (1804), 
editions of S^vift’s works (including his 
letters and journals, 1884, 1885), and bio- 
graphies of Stratford Canning, Lord Strat- 
ford de Rcdcliffe (2 vols., 1888), and 
others. With his gift for condensing his 
sources in_a simple and attractive style, 
several of’ these became standard works 
and were frequently reprinted. But Lane’s 
lexicon remained unfinished, although it 
is only fair to say that the task required 
a scholar of Lane’s long experience and 
concentration. 

Between 1805 and 1807 Lane-Poole was 
engaged in archaeological research for the 
Kgj'P*->3n government, and from 1898 until 
his retirement in 1904 he was professor of 
Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, from 
which he received the degree of D.Litt. in 
1000. Some of his best worlK were WTitten 
at this time, notably his Saladin and the 
Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem (1898), 
A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages 
(1001), and The Story of Cairo in the 
‘Mediaeval Towns’ series (1002). In 1879 
he married Charlotte Bell, second daughter 
of DaN-id Wilson, of Ballymoncy, co. An- 
trim, and great-niece of General Francis 
Rawdon Chesney [q.v.], whose biography 
he edited in 1885. There were three sons, 
the eldest of whom predeceased his father, 
and a daughter of the marriage. Ilis 
wife died in 100.7, and L.anc-Poolc lived 
in retirement in London until his dcatli 
there 29 December 1031. 

{The Times, 31 December 1031 ; private 
inlorinatioa.] II. A. R. Gian. 


POPE, Sm ^^^X,LIAJM JACKSON 
(1870-1039), chemist, was born in London 
31 March 1870, the eldest son of William 
Pope, a City merchant, who came from 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, • by his wife, 
Alice, daughter of AVilliam Hall, of Prud- 
hoe, Northumberland. He was educated 
at the Cowper Street endowed schools in 
Finsburjs the Finsbury Technical College, 
and the Central Institution (afterwards 
the City and Guilds’ College of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Tcchnologj'), 
where he was a pupil of II. E. Armstrong 
[q.v.]. After having been successively 
assistant to Armstrong, working with Pro- 
fessor Frederick Stanley Ivipping, head 
of the chemistry department of the Gold- 
smiths’ Institute at New Cross (1807- 

1001) , and professor of chemistry in the 
municipal school and faculty of teclmologj^ 
of the university of Manchester (1901- 
1908), he obtained the chair of chemistry 
in the university of Cambridge and was a 
professorial fellow of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege until his death (1908-1939). 

AJthoughPope’scrj'stallographicstudies 
leading to the announcement of the 
valency-volume theory (with William 
Barlow, 1900) and his investigations in 
general organic chemistry’ deserve atten- 
tion, it is chiefly the advances which he 
made in stereochemistry, depending on 
the application of the principles of sym- 
metry' to molecular structure, whicli will 
remain associated with his name. 

Wren Pope began his stereochemical 
investigations the phenomenon of optical 
activity among naturally occurring organic 
compounds had been correlated rvitli the 
asymmetry’ of their molecular structure, 
whereby cnantiomorphism or mirror- 
image isomerism of the molecule results. 
This had come to be interpreted narrowly 
in terms of the presence in the molecule 
of at least one ‘nsy’mmctric’ carbon atom, 
i.c. a carbon atom around which four 
different univalent atoms or groups of 
atoms (radicals) are spatially arranged. It 
had also come to be assumed that at least 
one carbon atom, in addition to the ‘asy’m- 
metric’ one, must be present in the mole- 
cule of the compound exhibiting optical 
activity. 

In 1897 Pope began his stereochemical 
investigations by' introducing improve- 
ments in the methods and new strong acids 
(derived from camphor) for the resolution 
of externally compensated compounds, 
chiefly organic bases, into their optically 
active isomcridcs. By his resolution (1899- 

1002) of synthetic benzylphenylallyl- 
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methylammonium iodide, methylethyl- 
thetine bromide, and methyiphenylselene- 
tine bromide, Pope demonstrated that a 
coinponnd can exhibit optical activity 
■wliieh contains not an ‘asymmetric’ car- 
bon atom but another atom, nitrogen, 
sulphur, or selenium, which has an asym- 
metric environment. During the same 
period he also showed that the atom of 
tin may be an asjTnmetric centre by ob- 
taining methyJethylpropylstannic iodide 
in an optically active form. The experi- 
mental proofs that nitrogen, sulphur, 
selenium, and tin could, like carbon, be 
centres of asymmetry and give rise to 
optically active compounds constituted 
the greatest advance in stereochemistry 
since the work of Pasteur and the later 
work of Jacobus Hendricus van’t Hoff and 
Joseph Achille Le Bel. 

Much later (1914), by his synthesis and 
resolution into its optically active forms 
of a compound containing one ‘asym- 
metric’ carbon atom and no other carbon 
atom in the molecule, namely, chloroiodo- 
methanesulphonic acid. Pope established 
that a carbon atom attached to four dif- 
ferent univalent atoms or radieals, none of 
which need contain a carbon atom, was 
sufficient to determine the possibility of 
a compound exhibiting optical isomerism. 

Pope was the first to demonstrate and 
illustrate (1908-1935) the basic principles 
on which depend the enantiomorphism 
and hence the optical activity of chemical 
compounds. By his resolution into its 
optically active isomerides of 1-methyl- 
cyciohexjdidene-4-acetic acid. Pope proved 
that a compound, the molecule of which 
does not contain an asymmetric atom but 
the molecular structure of which, as a 
whole, exhibits no element of symmetry, 
has a non-superposable mirror image and 
therefore can give rise to optical activity. 
No less remarkable was Pope’s demonstra- 
tion of the persistence of optical activity 
through a series of derivatives of the 
optically active parent compounds. Some 
of these optically active derivatives also 
had asymmetric molecular structures. 
Extending this work. Pope successfully 
investigated the synthesis and optical 
resolution of the compound, 1 : 1'-diaraino- 
cyc/obutanespirocyciobutane,possessingan 
axis of twofold symmetry, and thereby 
established the mirror-image isomerism of 
molecules possessing certain elements of 
symmetry. Tliis conelusion was empha- 
sized by the results of the investigation 
of spiro-5 : 5-dihydantoin, m-2: 5-dialkyl- 
piperazines, and related substances. By 


Pope 

these investigations Pope established the 
broad principle concerning mirror-image 
isomerism, namely, that the molecular con- 
figuration may be ‘ dissymmetric ’ and may 
possess any elements of geometrical sym- 
metry excepting a centre of symmetry and 
a plane of direct symmetry and that the 
molecular configuration of an optically 
active, or potentially optically active, 
compound need not be asymmetric or 
devoid of geometrical symmetry. 

During the war of 1914-1918, Pope 
devoted himself entirely to the solution 
of problems of national importance. He 
studied the first organic compounds of 
gold and platinum and also co-ordination 
compounds of the metals of groups I and 
VIII of the periodic classification. He also 
made substantial contributions to know- 
ledge of the photographic process and to 
colour photography. 

Among Pope’s collaborators were Pro- 
fessor Kipping, W. H. Perkin [q.v.], 
Stanley J. Peachey, Professor A. H. D. 
Neville, Professor Charles Stanley Gibson, 
Professor John Read, and Dr. Frederick 
George Mann. The results of Pope’s in- 
vestigations were published chiefly in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, the Pro- 
ceedings (A) of the Roj'al Socie^, and in 
various French and German chemistry 
journals. 

Pope occupied a leading position in 
chemistry and he received numerous 
honours, including several medals. He 
was president of the Chemical Society 
(1917-1919), of the Society of Chemical 
Industry (1920-1921), of the Union Inter- 
nationale de Chimie (1922-1925), and of 
the Solvay chemical conferences in Brus- 
sels (1922-1930). In 1902 he was elected 
F.R.S., and was awarded the Da%’y medal 
in 1914. For his war serv'ices he was ap- 
pointed K.B.E. in 1919 and grand officer 
of the Belgian Order of Leopold in 1937. 

Pope died, unmarried, at Cambridge 
17 October 1939. With his death the 
professorship of chemistry in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge came to an end. In 
its place the chair of organic chemistry 
was established. During Pope’s tenure of 
his chair and through Iris influence tlie 
chairs of physical chemistrj', theoretical 
chemistrj', colloid science, and metallurgj^ 
witliin the department of chemistry in the 
university of Cambridge were established. 

[pbiluary Notices of Fellows of the Jtoyal 
Society, No. 0, January 1941 (portrait); Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society, 1941, part ii 
(portrait); The Times, 18 October 1939; per- 
sonal knowledge.] C. S. Gibsox. 
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POSTAK, EILEEN EDNA le POER thirteenth and fourteenth centuries— bore 
(1889-1940), better knorni as Eileen fruit in a chapter on ‘The Position of 
Power, liistorian and teacher, was bom Women’ later contributed by her to The 
at Altrincham, Chesliirc, 9 January 1889, Legacy of the Middle Ages (edited by C. G. 
the eldest of the three daughters of Philip Crump, q.v., and Dr. Ernest Fraser Jacob, 
Ernest le Poer Power, a London stoek- 192C) ; but that topic, although a magnet 
broker, by Ills wife, Mabel Grindley Clegg, to research, was too vast and hetcro- 
She was educated at the Bournemouth geneous to. be compressed into a book, 
and O.vford High Schools, and at Girton The result, therefore, as her thought 
College, Cambridge. After obtaining a first matured, was not a single volume, but 
class in both parts of the historical tripos work on several fronts at once. It was a 
(1909, 1910), she was awarded the Gil- combination of books, articles, and edi- 
clmst research fellowsliip at Girton, and torial activities devoted to economic and 
studied at the university of Paris and the social historj', but strildng into that field 
iScole des Charles from 1910 to 1911, by a variety of converging paths, 
aftenvards working at the London Scliool The first of Miss Power’s larger publica- 
of Economics and Political Science as tions aroused some controversy. It is not, 
Shaw research student from 1911 to 1913. perhaps, surprising that Medieval English 
She was director of studies in history at Nunneries, c. 1275-1535 (1922) should 
Girton from 1913 to 1921. During her have disappointed those readers who cx- 
tenurc of the last-named post she was pected a iscourse on the religious life, but 
Pfcilfer fellow of the college (1915-1918) complaints of lack of sympathy missed the 
and visited the Far East as Albert Kahn mark. The object of the authoress, as she 
travelling fellow (1920-1021), producing explained in her preface, was not to add 
on her return an account of her travels another to the excellent boolcs on the 
(Report to the Trustees of the Albert Kahn monastic ideal already in existence, ‘but 
Travelling Fellowship, Sejdembcr 1920- to give a general picture of English nun- 
ScptcmbcT 1921, University of London nerj’ life during , , , the three centuries 
Press). On resigning her position at Gir- before the Dissolution’. That task, an 
ton, of wliich she was elected an honorarj' important one, she performed to ndmira- 
fcUow in 1938, she was appomted succes- tion. ‘Incomparably better than anything 
sively lecturer (1921), reader (1924), and of the kind that has been done before or 
professor of economic liistoiy (1931) at the since in any European language’ was the 
London School of Economics in the uni- verdict of a leading medievalist ; nor, per- 
versity of London. She became in 1931 haps, would the ladies whose portraits she 
a corresponding member of the Mediaeval painted have been as shocked as their 
Academy of America, and was Ford’s Icc- champions by the Dashes of wit which 
turer in English history at Oxford in 1938- enlivened her learning. Neither her lecture 
1939, being the only woman so for to hold on Pierre du BoLs (Fossey John Cobb 
that position. She married in 1937 Michael Hcamshaw, The Social and Political Ideas 
MoLssey Postan, son of Efim Postan, of of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers, 1923), 
Tighina, Bessarabia, and later professor of nor the tlirce volumes of Tudor Economic 
economic history at Cambridge, with Documents (edited with Professor Richard 
whom she had long worked at the I^ndon Henry Ta^vncy, 1924) which include some 
School^ of Economics. She died very sud- discoveries of her own, err by excess of 
dcniy in London 8 August 1940. Ie\ity; but the union in her work of 

At the time when Miss Power began her scholarslup and high spirits is part of its 
career, the department of histoiy which charm, and Some Medieval People (1924), 
she was to make her o%vn still remained as later her translation, with an introduc- 
in England something of a pan-enu. She tion, of Lc Minagicr dc Paris (1928), is 
had given her heart to the Middle Ages, conspicuous for both. Her interest during 
later UTotc, to ‘those dear these years was incrciLsingly focused on 
Middle Ages which the noodlis praise’, two central topics. A miniature of a family 
but to the cvcrj’day life of village and ot Essex clolhicrs (The Pay cockes of Cogges- 
borough, market, counting-house, and Itall, 1920) had been the earliest of her 
fann. Much groping was needed, however, worlrs. In ‘The English Wool Tmde in the 
before she found her road. Her years as Reign of Edward IV’ (Cambridge Ilistori- 
a student at tJic London School of Econo- cal Journal, vol. ii, no. i, 1920) and later 
mics did something to help her to discover in a more elaborate essay on ‘The Wool 
her true bent. The subject of her choice — Trade in the Fifteenth Century’ (Studies 
the economic position of women in the in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 
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Edited Avith her future husband, 1033), 
she retiurned to her first love. She did not 
live to complete her history of the medieval 
wool trade; but her posthumously pub- 
lished Ford lectures. The Wool Trade in 
English Medieval History (1941), are an 
original and important contribution to the 
subject. 

The second group of problems ■wliich 
especially appealed to Miss Power were 
those of medieval peasant life. She had 
long been in revolt against the static uni- 
formities of the conventional legend. An 
invitation to contribute to the Cambridge 
Medieval History gave her the oppor- 
tunity to demolish them. Her chapter on 
‘Peasant Life and Rural Conditions (c. 
1100 to c. 1500)’ (vol. vii, 1932) has as its 
note a realism which takes full account of 
natural diversities of climate and soil, 
heavily stresses varieties of economic type, 
and differs from most previous English 
writing in doing as ample justice to the 
relatively free pastoralists of the hill re- 
gions, from the Pennines to the P 3 rrenees, 
as to the manorialized cultivators of the 
cereal-growing lowlands. As a contribu- 
tion to economic history, the part played 
by her in plaiming the great enterprise of 
the Cambridge Economic History of Europe 
was not less important. The design of the 
first volume. The Agrarian Life of the 
Middle Ages (1941), and the selection of 
contributors to it, were predominantly 
hers. Her death removed, in the words of 
her colleague, (Sir) Jolm Clapham, ‘the 
editor upon whom, as a medievalist, the 
main responsibility for the first three 
volumes rested’. 

Miss Power’s interests were not confined 
to her own special field. She had been 
captured, when Kahn fellow, by the charm 
of Cliina, and a love for it, which was 
returned, remained with her throughout 
life. She lectured on the modem liistory 
of the Far East, which she revisited in 
1929, as well as of Emrope, was co-editor 
with the eminent orientalist Sir (Edward) 
Denison Ross [q.v.], of the ‘Broadway 
Travellers’ series, and produced an illu- 
minating essay on ‘The Opening of the 
Land Routes to Cathay’ (Arthur Percival 
Newdon, Travel and Travellers of the Middle 
Ages, 192C). She bore her fair share of the 
burdens wliich fall to a woman with a head 
for business, helping, in addition to the 
routine duties of academic life, to found 
the Economic History Review (the first 
volume of wliich appeared in 1927), and 
acting as secretary of the Economic His- 
tory Society from its foimdation in 1920 


to her death. Her personal influence both 
on her colleagues and on a large circle of 
acquaintances was profound and lasting; 
but her students and their needs held the 
first place in her thoughts. In the art of 
exposition, from academic lectures to 
broadcasting for schools, she was generally 
recognized, not only in England but in the 
United States of America, where she 
I taught in 1930 at Barnard College, as well 
as in China, to have few rivals; but, for 
all her brilliance as a lecturer, it was per- 
sonal contacts which best revealed her 
magic. She possessed to an extraordinary 
degree the gift of not merely drawing out 
different personalities, but of fusing them 
into an organic group. ‘MTienever she 
came in’, remarked one of her pupils, ‘the 
thing became a party’, and to talk in later 
years to her former students was to realize 
that to not a few of those who looked back 
with happiness on their university days, 
the university meant above all Eileen 
Power. The honorarj' degree of D.Litt. 
conferred upon her in 1933 by the imiver- 
sity of Manchester was a tribute to the 
teacher not less than to the scholar. 

[The Times, 9, 13, and 19 August 1940; 
Economic Journal, December 1940; Girton 
Review, Michaelmas Term 1040; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

R. H. Tawitey. 

POll^R, EILEEN EDNA le POER 
(1889-1940), historian and teacher. [See 
POSTAN.] 

POYNDER, Sir JOHN POYNDER 
DICKSON-, sixth baronet, and Baron 
Islington (18GG-193C), politician and 
administrator, was bom at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, 81 October 18GG, the only son of 
Rear-Admiral John Bourmaster Dickson, 
by his first wife, Sarah Matilda, third 
daughter of Thomas Poynder, of Hilmar- 
ton Manor, Caine, Wiltshire. On his 
father’s side John Dickson came of a 
family wliich had distinguished itself in 
the two fighting seivices, the most notable 
member being his great-uncle Major- 
General Sir Alexander Dickson [q.v.]. He 
succeeded to his uncle’s baronetcy in 1884. 
His mother’s family had made its mark in 
commerce and had attained considerable 
wealth in the East India trade. From his 
imcle, Thomas PojTider, of Hilmarton, 
whom he succeeded in 1887, he inherited 
a large fortune, and in 1888 he assumed 
by royal licence the additional surname 
of Poj'nder. He was educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, settling 
doivn thereafter at Hartham Park, near 
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Chippenham, IViltshire, where the PojTider 
lands were extensive. It was character- 
istic of liim that, when he came of age, he 
remitted a year’s rent to all his tenant- 
farmers. 

After leaving Oxford Diclcson-Poynder 
was commissioned in the 3rd Royal Scots 
Regiment and afterwards joined the Wilt- 
sliire Yeomanry, sem’ing from 1000 to 1901 
as aide-de-camp to P. S. Methuen, third 
Lord Methuen [q.v.], in the South African 
war. His sendees during the campaign, 
which involved a good deal of dispatch- 
riding in enemy country', won him the 
D.S.O. But he had not inherited from his 
Dickson ancestors their over-riding mili- 
tary procliNutics, nor was he devoted to 
business like the Poynders. Apart from 
country life, in which he played the part 
of an active sportsman and a very con- 
scientious landowner, his instincts drew 
liim towards public scr\'iee in parliament 
and in administration. He entered parlia- 
ment very young, being elected conserva- 
tive member for the Chippenham division 
of Wiltshire in 1892, and retaining the scat 
until his resignation in 1910, although he 
had in 1905 crossed the floor of the House 
on the tariff reform issue and joined the 
liberal party. Not content, moreover, with 
parliamentary work, and wishing to fami- 
liarize himself with the conditions of the 
working population in an urban area, he 
also served on the London County Council 
from 1898 to 1904 as member for St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 

Dickson-Poj-ndcr had proved himself an 
effective public speaker with a natural 
appeal to many tj-pes of elector in his first 
parliamentary contest when, all untried, 
he had defeated a local opponent of ex- 
perience and influence ; and he won him- 
self a position of considerable weight as 
a private member of the House of Com- 
mons in the early years of the century. 
But he never obtained office as a member 
of that House and in 1910 he left it for 
other fields, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of governor of New Zealand and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Islington, 
of Islington. 

From this point onwards Islington held 
successively a number of important posts 
and distinguished himself in all of them. 
In 1911 he was sworn of the Priw Council 
and appointed K.C.M.G. In 1912 he re- 
signed Ids governorship in order to become 
chairman of the royal conrmission on the 
public services in India. These duties 
occupied him for two years, in the course 
of wluch he was appointed G.C.M.G. 


(1913), and were followed by four years’ 
office, from 1914 to 1915 as undcr-sccretaiy' 
of state for the Colonies and from 1915 to 
1918 as under-secretary of state for India. 
From November 1917 to Jlaj' 1918 the 
secretary of state, E. S. Montagu [q.v.], 
was absent in India, during which time 
Islington had sole charge of the office. 
Finally, in 1920 he undertook the cliair- 
manship of the National Savings Com- 
mittee, speaking on its behalf ■with marked 
success in all parts of the country until his 
resignation in 192C, when he was appointed 
G.B.E. 

Islington had by then acquired a posi- 
tion of considerable authority in the House 
of Lords. The most signal example of the 
House’s respect for his knowledge and 
judgement was perhaps the majority 
wliich he obtained on 21 June 1922 for 
a motion against aeccptance of the man- 
date for Palestine ‘until such modifica- 
tions had been effected as would comply 
with British pledges to the Arabs’. This 
achievement was the more remarkable in 
that it was opposed by Lord Balfour, 
speaking for the first time in the House 
of Lor£, wth the high authority of an 
cx-i)rimc minister and a famous House of 
Commons debater, and with all the elo- 
quence of a convinced and devoted Zionist, 
who had given his name to the so-called 
Balfour Declaration of November 1917. 
Islington also made many speeches on 
India distinguished by great brcadtlr of 
view and knowledge of the subject. 

It was, however, earlier in his career, ns 
a member of the I^ndon County Council, 
that Islington did his most effective work 
for liberal causes. Like Lord Rosebery, he 
was much in advance of his time in his 
advocacy of better housing and improved 
facilities for education, reforms more 
popular to-day than they were when he 
espoused them. Another example of his 
public spirit was his service for twenty-one 
years (1891-1912) as chairman of the board 
of management of the Royal Northern 
Hospital at Islington. 

Islington married in 1890 Ann Beau- 
clerk, third daughter of Hcmy' Robert 
Duncan Dundas, of Glcncsk, Midlothian, 
and granddaughter of Robert Cornclis 
Napier, first Baron Naj)ier of Mngdala 
[q.v.]. Tlie issue of the niarriagc was an 
only daughter, so that on his death in- 
London 0 December 1930 his honours 
became extinct. ‘Unassuming without 
shynass, and able without a touch of 
intellectual aloofness’ (37)c Times, 8 De- 
cember 1030), he was in every way a 
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noteworthy example of the public spirit 
and capacity brought by many members 
of the old landowning class to the service 
of the nation and the Empire. 

[The Times, 8, 11, 12 December 1936 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] Altiuncham. 

PMNGLE-PATTISON, ANDREW 
SETH (185G-1931), philosopher. [See 
Pattison.] 

PROTHERO, ROIVLAND EDMUND, 
Baron Ernle (1851-1037), administrator, 
author, and minister of agriculture, was 
bom at Clifton-upon-Teme, Worcester- 
shire, 6 September 1851, the third of the 
four sons • of George Prothero, vicar of 
CUfton-upon-Teme, afterwards rector of 
IVhippingham, Isle of Wight, by his Avife, 
Emma, only daughter of the Rev. William 
Money K5Tle, of Homme House, Here- 
fordshire, and 'Whetham House, Wiltshire. 
He was a younger brother of Sir George 
Prothero [q.v.]. He was educated at Marl- 
borough, Avhere he distinguished himself 
as a cricketer rather than as a scholar, and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. After being 
awarded a second class in classical modera- 
tions in 1873, and a first class in modem 
history in 1875, he was elected in the 
latter year to a fellowship at All Souls, 
which he held until 1891. Called to the 
bar bj' the Middle Temple in 1878, he 
joined the Oxford circuit. In 1880 serious 
eye trouble brought his legal career to an 
end, and, advdsed to give up reading, he 
spent three j^ears ‘in the wilderness’, in 
France, acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of the French peasant and a love of that 
coimtry which never left him. His sight 
recovered, and he turned to literatme as 
a career, contributing anonjunously to the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. His first 
book. The Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming, appeared in 1888. It showed an 
intimate knowledge of economic history 
and of rural life, and ha\dng been largely 
rcAATitten, it Avas republished in 1912 
under the title English Farming, Past and 
Present, the classic work on agricultural 
historj’, AA'hich has gone through many edi- 
tions. In 1893 he established his literary 
reputation as the author of The Life and 
Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
He had knoAm Dean Stanley personally 
and the book, which was a great success, 
was supplemented tAvo years later by 
Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley. In 1889 he became associated Avith 
(Sir) James ICnowlcs [q.A\] in editing the 
Nineteenth Century, and from 1893 to 1899 


he was editor of the Quarterly. Continuing 
his OAATi Avork at the same time, he edited 
The Private Letters of Edward Gibbon 
(2 vols., 1896) and The Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron (6 vols., 1898-1901). 

The circumstances of Prothero’s life 
underwent a complete change when, late 
in 1898, he accepted an offer from the 
eleventh Duke of Bedford to become 
agent-in-chief of his great estates in toAvn 
and country, a post which he held until 
1918. His literary work continued, hoAv- 
ever, as a recreation for his spare time, 
and in due course he produced The Psalms 
in Human Life (1903), edited The Letters 
of Richard Ford (1905), and Avrote The 
Pleasant Land of France (1908), the out- 
j come of his early rambles in that coimtry. 

I The care of a great estate in its Avidest 
I implications appealed to him as the oppor- 
'tum'ty for constraetive work in admini- 
stratiA'e and social fields, and he played 
an actiA’e part in local gOA-emment in the 
county of Bedford, and particularly in 
secondary education, being the first chair- 
man of the higher education committee of 
the county council. As time went by he 
found himself more and more involved in 
public affairs. In January 1910 he unsuc- 
cessfully contested the BigglesAvade divi- 
sion of Bedfordshire in the conserA’ative 
interest. In Jime 1914, however, a few 
weeks before the outbreak of war, he was 
returned unopposed as a burgess of Oxford 
UniA’-ersity at a by-election consequent on 
the death of Sir William Anson. He aaws 
again returned at the general election of 
1918. No one, probably, was CA'er better 
fitted than Prothero, intellectually or 
socially, to represent liis university, but 
he had entered parliament too late in life 
to make much mark in the House of Com- 
mons. Soon, howcA^er, the food situation 
of the nation became a major problem. 
He served on a committee set up in 1915 
under the chairmanship of Lord Milner 
[q.v.] to adATse upon measures for the in- 
crease of production, AA-hich recommended 
the guarantee to farmers of profitable 
prices for wheat. Asquith’s coalition 
government was reluctant to go so far, but 
a year later, Avhen Lloyd George’s coali- 
tion ministiy was formed, the principle 
was accepted. Prothero was appointed 
president of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in December 1916, and in 1917 
he introduced and carried a com produc- 
tion bill, the purpose of which was to make 
Avheat-groAring profitable and to improA’e 
the economic status of the farm worker 
by setting up an Agricultural IVages Board 
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to regulate wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. Powers to enforce proper cul- 
tivation of the land were also included. 
Prothero’s sound knowledge of agriculture 
and rural life, and the ad\dsers whose help 
he sought, particularly (Sir) Daniel Hall, 
then secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
and E. G. Strutt [q.v.], a well-known land 
agent and farmer, ensured the success of 
his war-time food production campaign, 
but he aimed at more than this. He saw 
in the submarine menace and the fear of 
short commons an opportunity to re- 
establish agriculture under a system of 
state aid combined wth safeguards which 
would secure good farming by the farmer 
and good estate managenjent by the land- 
lord. At Lloyd George’s request he con- 
tinued in oflice for a short time after the 
end of the war, relinquishing his place in 
September 1919. The government, how- 
ever, had accepted the war-time payment 
of subsidies for wheat and oats as the 
peace-time policj' of the nation, and it was 
embodied in the Agriculture Act of 1920. 
The hca^’J’ fall in cereal prices which fol- 
lowed within the next few months led to 
its repeal, and Prothcro’s constructive 
work for farming passed into liistory 
merely as a war-time expedient. 

Prothero’s later years were affected by 
increasing blindness. In two charming 
homes, the one in Chelsea and the other 
at Gingc Manor, near Wantage, he con- 
tinued his literarj' work, with the help of 
a reader, and saw his friends. These in- 
cluded men and women distinguislicd in 
the highest social and literary circles. The 
circumstances of his early days in the 
rcctorj' at Whippingham had brought him 
into close contact with the Royal Family, 
and this had enabled him to render many 
services to the Princess Royal when, as 
Cro-wn Princess and for a few brief weeks 
ns German Empress, she was suffering 
greatly from public misunderstanding 
during her husband’s last illness. Pro- 
thero’s last days were occupied in the 
preparation of his autobiography, which 
was published posthumously (1938) under 
the title of Whippingham to jycsimimler. 
He died at Gingc Manor 1 July 1937. 

In 1919 Protliero was raised to the 
])cerage ns Baron Ernie, of Chelsea; he 
took his title from the name of a Wiltshire 
family from which he was descended on 
his mother’s side. He was appointed 
M.V.O. in 1001 and was sworn of the 
Pri\-y Council on entering the Cabinet in 
lOlG. He was a member of the royal com- 
mLssion on the universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge from 1019 to 1922. Honorarj- 
degrees were conferred upon him by the 
universities of Athens (102-4), Oxford 
(1920), and Wales (1929), and he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege in 1922. In 1935 the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England awarded him its 
gold medal ‘for distinguished scia'icc to 
the farming industry’. He was president 
of the English Association in 1921-1922 
and of the Marylebone Cricket Club in 
1024-1025. He was twee married; first, 
in 1891 to Mary Beatrice (died 1809), 
daughter of John Bailward, of Horsington 
Manor, Somerset; secondly, in 1002 to 
Barbara Jane (died 1930), only daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Ogilvy 
Hamlcy, of the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, and niece of General Sir E. B. 
Hamlcy [q.v.]. By his first marriage he 
had a son, who died of wounds received 
in action in Mesopotamia in 1918, and a 
daughter. 

[Lord Ernie, Whippingham to Westminster, 
1938; The Times, 3 July 1937; personal 
knowledge.] C. S. OnwiN. 

PURCELL, ALBERT ARTHUR 
WILLIAM (1872-1935), agitator, wliose 
name was registered at birth as Albert, was 
bom at 29 Britannia Street, Ilo.xton New 
Town, 3 November 1872, the son of /Vlbcrt 
Duncan Purcell, french-polisher, by his 
wife, Charlotte Alleway, and throughout 
his life carried the hard, rough charac- 
teristics of his early struggles. With little 
elementary education, he was put to 
french-polishing (a trade in which he 
remained a worker all his life), became 
active in trade union work, and was secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of 
French Polishers in 1898. IVhen that 
body merged in the National Amalga- 
mated Furnishing Trades Association he 
found wider experience ns an organizer in 
Lancashire. From 1 907 to 1022 he was a 
delegate to the Salford trades council and 
in lblO-1011 and 1917-1919 president of 
the Manchester and Salford trades and 
labour council, of which he was for some- 
time sccrctarj'. He was elected to the 
general council of the Trades Union Con- 
jp-cssin 1019 and served until 1028, presid- 
ing at the Hull congress in 1924, and was 
fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour at Atlantic City in 1925. 
As president of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions from 1024 to 1027 
he had many contacts with the leaders of 
industrial movements in other countries 
and Icanicd much of the conditions of 
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foreign workers. Elected to parliament as [The Times, 97 December 1935; Trade 
labour member for Coventry in 1923, he Union Congress Annual Report, 1924.] 
was greatly concerned with the promotion S. Middleton. 

of better relations ivith the Soidet Union, 

which he had visited as a member of a PURSER, LOUIS CLAUDE (1854- 
British labour delegation in 1919, and 1932), classical scholar, was born at Dun- 
wliich he toured as chairman of a Trade gan'an, co. Waterford, 28 September 1854, 
Union Confess dele^tion in 1924. He the youngest son of Benjamin Purser, 
was active in forwarding the negotiations grain merchant, of Dungarvan, by his 
upon the Anglo-Russian treaty which was wife, Anne, daughter of Jolm Mallet, iron, 
the subject of much contention before the brass, and copper founder, of Dublin, who 
defeat of the labour government at the came from Devonshire, and sister of 
‘Red letter’ election in that year. In- Robert Mallet [q.v.]. Loiils Purser’s 
dustrial and social conditions of Indian grandfather was a partner in A. Guinness, 
workers were also subjects of his keen Sons, & company, and he himself showed 
interest and study as the result of a visit something of the scrupulousness of his 
to India on behalf of the Trades Union uncle, John Purser, who, as a protest 
Congress in 1927. He stood unsuccessfully against ‘gambling on the stock exchange’, 
for Coventry at the general election of resigned when the firm was made into a 
1924, but was returned for the Forest of joint-stock company. He was educated at 
Dean division at a by-election in July 1925. RCdleton College, co. Cork, at Portora 
He retired from parliament in 1929. Royal School, Enniskillen, and in 1871 he 
In 1926, as a member of the general entered Trinity College, Dublin, where be 
council of the Trades Union Congress, Pur- was influenced by that brilliant group of 
cell was one of the chief advocates of the fellows, (Sir) J. P. Mahaffy, Arthur Pal- 
miners’ demands and \'igorously supported mcr, and R. Y. Tyrell [qq.v.], then win- 
the General Strike proclaimed by other ning high repute for Dublin scholarship., 
trade unions on May Day of that year. He A reverse in the family fortunes drove him 
was a member of the main strike commit- into teaching before he graduated as senior 
tee and had much to do wth its direction moderator in classics in 1875, and between 
and strategy. 'VRTiilst never associating then and his election as a fellow in 1881 
with the commimist party in Great Britain, habits of industry and self-denial became 
he possessed the revolutionary tempera- a second nature to liim. By tliis time he 
ment and was one of the more prominent had been attracted to the main interest of 
labour leaders of his time who had con- his life. In 1882 he was collaborating with 
lidence in well-organized industrial action lyrell in the second volume of The Corre- 
outside parliament being utilized in com- spondence of Cicero (1880) and during the 
bination with political pressure to acliieve preparation of the subsequent volumes 
drastic changes in the structure and pur- (1890, 1894, 1897, 1899) his contribution 
poses of industry. Forceful in speech and became predominant. In 1898 he was 
ivill, Purcell was an agitator in the accepted appointed professor of Latin at Trinity 
sense. He had come up from the prole- College but, amid protests from his eol- 
tarian depths and declared the class war leagues, his modesty led him to resign in 
as the most effective means of abolishing 1904, and he thenceforth confined himself 
the poverty and hard conditions which he to administrative duties in the college, 
himselfhad suffered and which had shaped where liis influence, based on his execu- 
the destinies of so many of Ids fellows. He tive ability, shrewd judgement, and in- 
was fired by the achievements of the exhaustible kindness, made him valued 
Russian revolution in the elimination of by highest and lowest as a coimsellor and 
the capitalist and profit motive from in- friend, and not least as a constant helper 
dustry and, while recognizing the different and eneourager of young scholars. Wien, 
circumstances prevailing in Great Britain, after being appointed \'ice-provost in 1924, 
he never slackened in jironouncing upon theillhealthoftheprovost,J.H. Bernard 
the solidarity of the workers of the two [q.v.], put upon Purser at the age of 
nations. seventy quasi-public duties, his anxious 

Purcell married in 1895 Sarah Eliza- temper drove him, in three years, to resign 
beth, daughter of George Thomas Fidler, once more a post the burdens of which he 
engine-driver, of Edmonton, and had a perhaps imduly felt. In 1927 he also re- 
son, who died in infancy, and three signed his fellowship, but he lived long 
daughters. He died suddenly at Iiis home enough to complete the revision of The 
jn Manchester 24 December 1935. Correspondence of Cicero for its second 
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edition, and he left liis house for the last 
time when he took to the University Press 
the eorrected proofs of the sixth volume, 
whieh appeared in 1033. Five daj’s later 
he died, unmarried, in Dublin 20 March 
1932. 

Purser was a man much beloved and 
trusted, genial, full of good stories, e.xccl- 
lent company, liking feminine society, and 
popular wth both women and cliildren. 
On the other hand, he needed some sort 
of central privacy and tliis induced him 
to cling to Ids rather cheerless rooms in 
the college and moke his study Ids hearth- 
stone. 

Purser’s scholarship was marked by 
litcraiy gift and historical grasp as well 
as by minute and exliaustive criticism of 
text and language, and he will be remem- 
bered by The Correspondence (‘the very 
marrow of Roman cultural history’). The 
precise total of his labours cannot be 
established, for besides a critical text of 
Cicero’s Letters in the ‘Oxford Classical 
Texts’ series (Ad Jamiliarcs, 1901, and Ad 
Allicxim, 1903), an edition of Apuleius’ 
Storp of Cupid and Psyche (1910), work on 
Sidonius Apollinaris and Prudentius in 
later years, and contributions to llcrma- 
thena and the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, much of Ids work is inex- 
tricably involved with that of other 
scholars, whose books, when they were 
stricken by illness, he completed and re- 
vised. He often spent himself wthout 
thought of self on persons who had no 
claim upon him, and his purse was notori- 
ously open to calls of friendship and 
distress. 

Purser was elected a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1923, and received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Glasgow 
(1914), Oxford (1923), and Durham (1931). 
He refused the presidency of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which he was secrctaiy 
from 1902 to 1914 and vice-president in 
1910, 1922, and 1927-1028. 

A fine portrait of Purser by Leo IMiclan 
(1920) hangs hi the common room of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his name 
is perpetuated in two entrance prizes and 
a lecturership in classical archaeology. 

[A. C. Clark, toxiis Claude Purser, ISSi— 
1932 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xvili, 1032 ; 'Icnncy Frank, Cicero, ibid., 
p. 115 ; personal knowledge.) 

OuvE Pensnn. 

QUIClv,Sm.TOIlN( 1852 - 1032 ),lawj-cr, 

politician, and judge of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court, was bom at 


Trevega, Towednack, near St. Ives, Corn- 
wall, 22 April 1852, the only cliild of John 
Quick, who went to Vietoria in October 
1854 in order to seek for gold, by his wife, 
Marj', daughter of James Quick, of 'Trc- 
vega. The father died at Bendigo, how- 
ever, a few months after his arrival, 
leaving his wife and cliild in poor circum- 
stances. Quick attended private schools 
until the age of ten, and then helped to 
support his mother. He worked in a 
foundry, then with various gold-mining 
companies, and in a printing press ; 
eventually, about the age of seventeen, he 
became a reporter on the Bendigo Inde- 
pendent and, later, on tlie Bendigo Adver- 
tiser. He decided to study law, and in 
1873 matriculated and entered the univer- 
sity of Melbourne. He graduated LL.B. 
in April 1877, and was admitted to the 
Victorian bar in June 1878. IVliile study- 
ing law he had worked ns a reporter witli 
The Age; he now became leader of the 
parliamentarj' staff of the paper, and so 
entered political circles. He became a 
strong supporter of the ‘liberal’ party of 
(Sir) Graham Berry [q.v.], advocating pro- 
tection and land reform. Encouraged by 
Berry, he stood for the Victorian parlia- 
ment in July 1880, and was returned ns 
one of the three members for Sandlmrst 
(Bendigo). He then began practice as a 
barrister at Bendigo, and in April 1882 
was admitted to the degree of LL.D. by 
the university of Melbourne. As an in- 
dependent member he played an active 
part in Victorian politics until he lost Ids 
scat in 1889, when Bendigo’s representa- 
tion was reduced to two members. He 
had, however, established his reputation, 
and became senior partner in the firm of 
Quick, Hyctt, & Rymcr in Bendigo. 

After 1889 Quick became keenly in- 
terested in Australian federation. Sir 
Henry Parkes [q.v.], the premier of New 
South "Wales, called a federal convention 
in Sydney in 1891, which drew up a draft 
constitution. But nothing was done to get 
tliis constitution adopted and the federal 
movement languished until, in July 1893, 
a conference was held nt Coroiva of dele- 
gates from many voluntaiy organizations. 
Of these none was more active for federa- 
tion than the Australian Natives’ Asso- 
ciation, which Quick represented. At 
Corowu Quick was chiclly rcsponsililc for 
the adoption of the idcji that each colony 
should jiass an act for the election of 
representatives to a federal convention; 
the draft constitution was then to be su!)- 
mitted to a referendum of the people. 
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Quick drafted a model bill for submission 
to the six colonial parliaments, and for the 
next few years was tireless in getting these 
ideas adopted. He also proposed at a 
convention held at Bathurst in 1896 that 
the senate in the proposed federal con- 
stitution should be elected by the people, 
instead of by state legislatures. In 1897 
he was one of the ten Victorian delegates 
elected to the Federal Convention which 
drafted the Commonwealth constitution, 
and his work for federation was recognized 
by his being knighted in January 1901. 

In 1901 Quick was returned unopposed 
to the Commonwealth parliament for Ben- 
digo, and held the seat until he was 
defeated in 1913. From December 1904 
to July 1007 he was chairman of a royal 
commission which made a thorough in- 
vestigation of Commonwealth tariffs; its 
Reports were followed by higher duties, 
with preferential rates to Great Britain, in 
1008. Quick was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the Deakin-Cook ‘fusion’ | 
government of 1000, in which he held the 
position of postmaster-general from June 
1909 to April 1910. In 1011 he was one 
of eighteen representatives elected by the 
Commonwealth parliament to attend the 
coronation of King George V. Upon his 
defeat in 1913 he retired from politics, and 
devoted himself to his practice and busi- 
ness Interests until June 1922, when he 
became deputy president of the Common- 
•wealth Arbitration Court. He retired from 
this position in 1930, and died in Mel- 
bourne 17 June 1932. Quick married in 
1 883 Catherine, daughter of Joseph Harris, 
mine-manager, of Eaglehawk, Victoria, 
formerly of Liskeard, Cornwall ; they had 
no chUdren. 

Quick’s cliief publications are: The His- 
tory of Land Tenure in the Colony of 
Victoria (1883), The Annotated Constitu- 
tion of the Australian Commonwealth (with 
Sir Robert Randolph Garran, 1901), The 
Judicial Power of the Commonwealth (with 
Sir Littleton Ernest Groom, 1904), and 
Legislative Powers of the Commonwealth 
and the States of Australia (1919). 

Tlie prominent characteristics of Quick’s 
work were his capacity for talcing pains, 
his mastery of detail, and his tenacity 
of purpose. These qualities probably 
enabled the federal movement to achieve 
success earlier than it would have done 
-without liis leadersliip. They were demon- 
strated also by his work on the royal 
commission on tariffs, and in the Common- 
-n-ealth Arbitration Court. His work in the 
latter sphere won him respect and recogni- 


tion from all parties for his judicial fair- 
mindedness. 

There is a portrait of Quick by W. B. 
Mclnnes in the Bendigo Art Gallery. 

[Bendigo Advertiser, Argus (Melbourne), 
Age, 18 June 1932, and Herald (Melbourne), 
January 1926; The Times, 18 June 1932; 
J. Quick and R. R. Garran, The Annotated 
Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth 
(especially pp. 153-163), 1901 ; Commonwealth 
Parliamentanj Handbook, 1901-1930, 1930; 
Charles Daley, ‘Sir John Quick’ in the Vie- 
torian Historical Magazine, December 1934 
(portrait) ; private information.] 

Herbert Burton. 

RACIOIAM, ARTHUR (1867-1939), 
illustrator, was bom in London 19 Sep- 
tember 1867, the eldest of the five sur- 
•vivdng sons of Alfred Thomas Raekham, 
admiralty marshal, of South Lambeth, by 
his wife, Anne, daughter of IVilliam 
Stevenson, draper, of Leicester and Not- 
tingham. Lcaring the City of London 
School at the age of sixteen o-oing to 
delicate health, he took a vo}'age to Syd- 
ney, Australia. Finding both physical and 
imaginative stimulus in this journey, Jie 
returned to London and embarked upon 
an evening art course at the Lambeth 
School of Art. His days were occupied in 
business, but he gradually sold work to 
periodicals, first appearing in Scraps (1884) 
and later contributing to the Pall Mall 
Budget, the Westminster Budget, and Cas- 
sell's Magazine. His first ■»vork in book 
form consisted of drawings from photo- 
graphs for a travel brochure called To the 
Other Side (1893). Tliese were conven- 
tional and gave no liint of the highly 
individual style which he was later to 
develop. 

Rackham’s powers expanded and 
flowered during the ’nineties, when photo- 
process cngra-vdng was revolutionizing the 
art of book-illustration. He adapted him- 
self well to the half-tone technique, but 
over and above tlus technical dexterity 
he soon displa^'ed an imaginative resource 
that was in tune with the adventurous 
strmngs of the age and before long placed 
him ahead of such established favourites 
as Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, 
and Walter Crane [qq.v.]. His edition of 
the Grimm brothers’ Fairy Tales, pub- 
lished in 1900, was the beginning of his 
real reno-wn. He was elected an associate 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours in 1902 (reaching full membership 
in 1908) and in 1905 issued a limited 
signed edition of Washington Irving’s Rip 
van Winkle which carried his name across 
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the Atlantic. Later in the same year he 
sold all the drawings for tliis book when 
they were shomi at an exhibition held at 
the Leicester Galleries, London. 

Tlie Christmas gift-book proved an 
excellent market for Rackham. His sen- 
sitive and agile line earned him the appre- 
ciation of the connoisseurs, while his care 
for the spirit of each tc.xt commended him 
alike to children and adults. He received 
gold medals at Milan (1900), Barcelona 
(1911), and from the Societd Nationalc des 
Beaux Arts (1012), which made him an 
associate. He was master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild in 1910, and was honoured 
by purchases of his drawings for the Tate 
Gallery, the Musee du Luxembourg, Paris, 
and the galleries of Vienna, Barcelona, 
Melbourne, Preston, and Bradford. 

Rackliam’s style liad, in its angularitj', 
high imagination, and plethoric detail, a 
certain Gothic flavour ; and indeed it was 
to old German artists like Albrecht Diirer 
and Albrecht Altdorfer that he turned, 
rather than to the more fashionable 
Frenchmen. He hahituallj' took his holi- 
days in South Germany and the Alps ; he 
was interested in opera and attended the 
Wagner festivals at Bapeuth. Although 
not unappreciative of his material success 
he was modest, cheerful, and generous, 
and was a methodical and businesslike 
man. 

Rackham married in 1003 Edi^th, 
youngest daughter of William Robert 
Starkie, J.P., R.M., of Cregane Manor, 
Rosscarbeiy, co. Cork, and had a daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Rackham was herself an artist. 
He died at Limpsficld, Surrey, 0 Septem- 
ber 1939. 

A self-portrait of Rackham (1892) is in 
the possession of his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Harris Rackham, at Cambridge. Another 
(1910) hangs in the hall of the Art 
■iVorkers’ Guild, Queen Square, London. 

[S. n. Lntimorc and G. C. Haskell, Arthur 
llackham: a liiblio^Taphij, 1030; A. S. Hnrt- 
rick, ‘Arlliur Uacklmm’, in the Old Water- 
Colour Society’s Club, Eighteenth Annual 
yblume, 1010 ; private information.] 

Hnanunr B. Gni-usDircn. 

RAIT, Sin ROBERT SANGSTER 
(1874-1930), historian and principal of 
Glasgow University, was bom at Xnr- 
borough, Ixiiccstershirc, 10 Pebmaiy 1874, 
tlic fourth child and elder son of David 
Rail, of the Inland Revenue Department, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Sangstcr. Soon 
nftcrwnrds departmental duties took his 
fatlier back to Scotland and ultimately to 


Aberdeen, to whicli city both parents had 
originally belonged. Bait was educated at 
Oldmeldram village school, at the gram- 
mar school (familiarly known as ‘The 
Bam’), and at King’s College, Old Aber- 
deen, where he matriculated in 1890 and 
graduated M.A. in 1894. For two sessions 
thereafter he acted as assistant to the pro- 
fessor of logic, whilst attending classes in 
the Free Church Divinity Hall. There was 
then no provision at Aberdeen for the 
teaching of histoiy, a subject for which 
Rait showed unusual aptitude, but strenu- 
ous priv’ate preparation enabled him, being 
then too old to compete for a scholarship, 
to win an exliibilion in history at New 
College, Oxford, in December 1890. There, 
in 1899, he won the Stanhope essay prize 
for an essay on ‘The Scottish Parliament’ 
which was published in 1901 ns The Seal- 
iish Parlianienl before the Union of the 
Crcnmis and gained praise from F. W. 
Maitland [q.v’.]. He was awarded a first 
class in modern history in 1899, and in the 
foUovring October was elected to a fellow- 
ship at liis college by examination. He 
threw himself with great vigour into the 
social and academic life of a young tutor, 
and his gifts of friendship and ready re- 
partee found full scope during the years 
in which he was dean. He was also very 
popular among the senior members of the 
university. 

The success of the Scottish Exhibition 
of National Hlstorj’, Art, and Industry, 
held at Glasgow in 1911, having provided 
funds for the establishment of a chair of 
Scottish historj’ and literature in the uni- 
versity, Bait was ajipointcd the first holder 
in 1913; his work was interrupted from 
1915 to 1918 by his membership of the 
War Trade Intelligence Department in 
London, but from 1918 until 1929 he de- 
veloped the work of his chair. He wtoIc 
accounts of Scotland for v'arious scries; 
and although his interests lay mainly in 
political history and biography, his chief 
contribution to historical learning was his 
constitutional work The Parliaments of 
Scotland (1924) in which he dealt clearly 
with the perplexing subject of Scottish 
parliamentary origins. His Life and Cam- 
paigns of Hugh, first Viscount Cough, 
Field-Marshal (2 vols., 1 903) should not, 
however, bo ov’erlookcd, for the book was 
a long-delayed and cfreclive answer to the 
criticisms levelled at Gough ns a general. 
IVriling easily and forcefully, he contri- 
buted many reviews and leaders anony- 
mously to the Glnsgme JlcraUli and by 
these and by public addresses and broad- 
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Mst talks on literary and historical sub- 
jects, he exereised a profound influence 
upon the intellectual life of Scotland. In 
1929 he was appointed principal and vice- 
chancellor of the university of Glasgow in 
sueeession to Sir Donald MacAlister [q.v.] 
and resigned the post of historiographer- 
royal for Scotland which he had held since 
1919. Tile great period of university ex- 
pansion, which had set in after 1918, had 
ended, and Rait’s task was to eonserve 
and consolidate. He made a dignified and 
popular head of the university. Always 
courteous and approachable, he intro- 
duced a new warmth and friendliness into 
university life in Glasgow. This was the 
great contribution of his brief tenure of 
office. 

Appointed C.B.E. for his war ser\dces 
in 1918, Rait was knighted in 1933. He 
received honorary doctorates from the 
universities of Aberdeen (1921), Glasgow 
(1930), Edinburgh (1933), and Lyons 
(1933), and was elected an honorarj' fellow 
of New College in 1933. Having been a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Library of Scotland since its 
foundation in 192.5, he became the second 
chairman of the Board in 1932. 

Rait was struck down by serious illness 
in September 1935, and died at the Prin- 
cipal’s Lodging, Glasgow, 25 May 1936. 
In 1908 he married Ruth Edith Marj', 
elder daughter of John Charles Edward 
Bridge, of Peverel Court, Aylesbury, and 
had two daughters. The university of 
Glasgow possesses a posthumous portrait, 
painted by James Gunn. 

(Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
W. R. CUNNXNGnAM. 

RAMSAY, Sm MTLLIAM ftHTCHELL 
(1851-1939), classical scholar and archaeo- 
logist and the foremost authority of his 
day on the topography, antiquities, and 
history of Asia Minor in ancient times, was 
bom in Glasgow 15 March 1851, the 
youngest son of Thomas Ramsay, by his 
wife, Jane, daughter of William Mitchell, 
botli of Alloa. Ramsay’s family had been 
bred to the law for three generations, liis 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
ha\’ing all been advocates, his grandfather 
also procurator-fiscal of Clackmannan- 
shire. His father died in 1857, and the 
family returned to its native shire to settle 
in a niral home near Alloa. In lus educa- 
tion his eldest brother and his maternal 
uncle, Andrew Mitchell, of Alloa, took an 
active interest. From the Gymnasium, 
Old Aberdeen, he went on to the univer- 


Ramsay 

sity of Aberdeen and then won a scholar- 
ship at St. J ohn’s College, Oxford : there he 
obtained a first class in classical modera- 
tions (1874) and in litcrae humaniores 
(1876). In his second ji-ear at Oxford 
(1874), he was enabled by the generosity 
of his maternal imcle to spend the long 
vacation at Gottingen, studying Sanskrit 
under a great scholar, Theodor Benfey. 
This was a critical period of his life : then 
for the first time, in his own words, he 
‘gained some insight into modem methods 
of Uteraty investigation ’, and his ‘ thoughts 
ever since turned towards the border lands 
between European and Asiatic ciriliza- 
tion’. A further stimulus was received 
from Henry Jardine Bidder, of St. John’s, 
a man of incisive mind and speech, who 
first opened his eyes to the trae spirit of 
Hellenism and so helped to fit him for the 
work which he had in snew. 

The opportunity of embarldng on what 
Ramsay desired to make his lifework — 
exploration in Asia Minor for the study of 
its antiquities and liistory, with special 
reference to the influence of Asia on Greek 
civilization and the Greco-Roman admini- 
[ stration — ^was afforded by his election in 
1880 to an Oxford studentship for travel 
and research in Greek lands. At Smyrna 
he had the good fortune to meet (Sir) 
C. W. Wilson [q.v.], then British consul- 
general in Anatolia, who adrised him to 
explore the imknown inland regions of the 
country and in whose company he made 
two long journeys in 1881-1882. So started 
an exploration that was to be continued, 
save for one break (1891-1899), until 1914. 
Further fimds were provided by his elec- 
tion to a research fellowship at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1882, and by the estab- 
lishment of an Asia !Mlnor Exploration 
Fund supported by indiriduals and 
societies. lYom 1885 to 1886 he held the 
newly created Lincoln and Merton pro- 
fessorship of classical archaeology and art 
at Oxford and became a fellow of Lincoln 
College ; he was then appointed regius pro- 
fessor of humanity at Aberdeen, where he 
remained until 1911. After his retirement 
he continued to devote liimself to Anato- 
lian studies up to the very end of his long 
life. 

Ramsay was knighted in 1906 and re- 
ceived many academic distinctions : three 
honorary fellowships of Oxford colleges 
(Exeter, 1898, Lincoln, 1899, and St. 
John’s, 1912) and honorary degrees from 
six British universities and from New 
York, Bordeaux, and Marbiirg. He was 
an original fellow of the British Academy 
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but resigned in 1924. In 1893 he was 
awarded the gold medal of Pope Leo XIII, 
and in 190G the Vietoria medal of the 
Royal Geographical Societj'. He paid 
several ^^sits to the United States of 
America to deliver courses of lectures, 
most of which were afterwards published. 

Ramsay married first, in 1878, Agnes 
Dick (died 1927), second daughter of the 
Rev. William Marshall, of Leith, and 
granddaughter of the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Marshall, of lUrkintilloch, Dumbarton- 
shire, one of the Original Seceders from 
the Church of Scotland. She shared with 
her husband the discomforts of travel in 
Turkey and aided liim in his work. By 
her he had two sons, the younger of whom 
was killed in action in 1915, and four 
daughters. He married secondly, in 1928, 
Phyllis Eileen, daughter of Alfred Ernest 
Thorowgood, of Old Bosham, Sussex, who 
survived him. He died at Bournemouth 
20 April 1939. 

Ramsay’s title to distinction is the im- 
mense advance, based upon a rich harv'cst 
of new evidence, which he achieved in the 
knowledge of the geography and topo- 
graphy of Asia Minor and of its political, 
social, and cultural (including religious) 
historj'. In his Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor (1890) and in subsequent! 
articles he worked out a topographical j 
scheme which, while leaving much to be’ 
settled by discovery, laid a sure founda- 
tion for historical study. Topography and 
history^ are combined in his local history 
of Phrygia {The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, 1895, 1897), uncompleted for lack I 
of adequate evidence. Tlic value of liis 
historical work ns a whole, largely scat- 
tered in journals and elsewhere (listed* 
down to 1928 in Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to him), cannot be set forth here. 
Most widely known are liis contributions 
to early Christian history, beginning with 
I'hc Church in the Roman Empire before , 
A.D. 170 (1803) and continuing in a scries 
of boolcs devoted mainly to St. Paul and 
St. Luke. His basic contention, supported j 
by a wealth of argument, that St, Luke is 
a first-class historian of the first century 
A.D., has won wide acceptance, although 
the statements in the passage dating the 
birth of Christ (ii. 1-2) present problems 
which still elude a favourable solution. 
vMiothcr thesis wiiich Ramsay firmly estab- 
lished is that the Galatians to whom St. 
Paul addressed his Epistle were those, not 
of Galatia proper, but of the .southern part 
of the Roman province. The value of liis 
New Testament studies is enhanced by the 


fact that he approaclied the subject, not 
as a theologian, but as a Roman historian 
versed in the working of Roman institu- 
tions in the proidnces and possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the country which 
figured so prominently in the early history 
of the Church. 

[Autobiographical data contained in Sir 
W. M. Ramsay’s own publications ; The Times, 
22 April 1939 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] J. G. C. Andeiison. 

RAMSAY-STEEL-JLMTLAND, Sm 
ARTHUR ILERBERT DRUINMOND, 
first baronet (1870-1935), politician and 
economist. [See Steel-Maitland.] 

RAIMSDEN, OMAR (1873-1939), gold- 
smith, was born at Nether Hallam, near 
Sheifield, 21 August 1873, the eldest son 
of Benjamin tVoolhouse Ramsden, artist- 
craftsman, by his wife, Nora, daughter of 
Jolm Driver Ibbotson, a member of the 
firm of S. D. & R. Ibbotson, ivorj'-cutters 
and dealers, of Sheifield. Omar Ramsden 
was educated in Illinois and at Sheffield 
I and completed his training at the Royal 
I College of Art, South Kensington, where 
he won several distinctions. He then 
j travelled for more than a year on the con- 
I tinent, his itinerary including France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, and he made 
good use of the opportunity of studying 
line examples of applied art work in the 
churches and public buildings of those 
countries. For he had decided to follow’ 
his father’s calling, and his next step was 
a period of apprenticeship in the elder 
Ramsden’s studio. 

About 1904 Omar Ramsden set up an 
independent praetiee in London. He had 
come to the conclusion that craftsmanship 
in the precious metals had sunk to a medi- 
ocre level, and he determined to do what 
he could towards raising its standards. As 
time went on the admirable quality of his 
work brought him many commissions, and 
by the ’twenties of this century he was 
esteemed one of the very best goldsmiths 
in England. 

Ramsden worked on modest tasks as 
well as on ceremonial plate for churches 
and public bodies, and to cverj’ project, 
great and small, he brought the .same 
fcclirig for material, the same finish in 
detail and opulence in dc-sign. Ecclesiasti- 
cal crafts naturally figured largely in his 
output. He was working on silverware for 
three cathedrals — those of Coventry, Ber- 
muda, and Colombo — at the .same period ; 
and he carried out the rcconslruelion of 
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one entire end of Wliitstable parish church, music, and from there went up to St. 
Among his chief works are the great mace Jolm’s College, Cambridge, in 1879, being 
presented to the city of Sheffield by the elected to a foundation scholarship in 
fifteenth Duke of Norfolk, the monstrance 1883. He was awarded a first class in the 
of Westminster Cathedral, the entire plate classical tripos of 1883 and in the Indian 
and ornaments for the sanctuary of St. languages tripos (Sanskrit and compara- 
Bartholomew the Great, London, and the tive philology) of 1885. He studied San- 
badge and chain ofofficeofthe master of the skrit under E. B. Cowell [q.v.]. His first 
Honourable Company of Master Mariners, published work, The Simple behceen Eng- 
Ramsden’s life was dominated by the land and France for Supremacy in India 
desire to show that even in a utilitarian (1887), had gained for him the I.e Bas 
and mechanical age there was still a place prize in 1886, and in 1887 he was elected 
for craftsmanship in the precious metals, into a fellowship at his college, which he 
His joy in his material was evident, as was held until 1893. In 1887 also, after a short 
the humility of his approach ; and some of period as assistant to Sir Monier Monier- 
his works, like the mazer bowl made in Williams [q.v.] at the newly founded 
1937 to mark the fact that Great Britain Indian Institute at Oxford, he was ap- 
had had three kings in one year, earned pointed assistant keeper in the depart- 
intemational appreciation. In 1937 also ment of coins and medals at the British 
he printed privately a brochure on Mflzers, Museum. The rich collections of the 
in which several examples of liis work are museum provided ample scope for Rap- 
reproduced. He was a member of the son’s talents and industry, and he soon 
Royal Society of Miniature Painters, on established himself as a leading authority 
the coimeil of which he sen’ed, as well as of on Indian numismatics. His two major 
the Art Workers’ Guild, a liveryman of the publications in this field are Indian Coins 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, and (1898), which appeared as one of the 
chairman ofthe Church Crafts League, and volumes of J. G. Biihler’s ‘Grundriss der 
his work is represented in the Victoria and Indo-arisehen Philologie und Altertums- 
AlbertMusexun and various other museums Inmde’, and the Catalogue of the Coins of 
in England and abroad. A number of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Esatrapas, 
objects, ecclesiastical and secular, designed the Traikulaka Dynasty and the 'Bodhi' 
by liim were shown at the Exhibition of Dynasty (i908). The latter work is a 
Modem Silverwork held at Goldsmitlis’ masterpiece of reconstruction, and estab- 
Hall in July 1938 and will be foimd fisted fished for the first time some degree of 
in the catalogue. He married in 1927 clarity in a very obscure period of Indian 
Annie Emily, daughter of Charles James history. 

Berriffe, coach-builder, of Brightlingsea, From 1903 to 1906 Rapson occupied, 
Essex, and widow of Charles Dorvns- concurrently with his post in the British 
Butcher, of London and MTiitstable. They Museum, the chair of Sanskrit in Univer- 
had no children. He died in London 9 sity College, London. He left the museum 
August 1939. in 1906 on his election to the professorship 

A drawing of Ramsden by van Duinds- of Sanskrit at Cambridge in succession to 
son is in the possession of his widow. Cecil Bendall. A bom teacher and never 
[The Times, 15 and 17 August 1930 ; private sparing of his o^¥n time and efforts. Rap- 
information.] Hebbeut B. GniMsnrrcH. son applied himself to his new duties with 

conspicuous energy and success. His 
duties as a teaeher were by no means light, 
RANJITSINHJI, IMahahaja Jam tjjey ^id not prevent him from con- 
S.\nEB OF Nawanagak (1872—1933), In- tinning his literary' and scholarly work. In 
dian ruler and cricketer. [See Nawa- igj 4 appeared his Ancient India from the 
NAG AH.] Earliest Times to the First Century a.D. 

which prorided for the general reader an 
RAPSON, EDWARD JAMES (1861- excellent summary of all that was then 
1937), Sanskrit scholar, was bom at known about the early history and culture 
Leicester 12 May 1861, the son of Edward of India. Two major works occupied his 
Rapson, who later opened a school at Led- attention during his tenure of the pro- 
bun' and afterwards became ricar of West fessorship at Cambridge. In 1901 (Sir) 
Bradley', Somerset. His mother was Elea- Aurel Stein had discovered in Cliincse 
nor McArdle from county Dublin. He was Turkestan a collection of ancient docu- 
educated at Hereford Catlicdral School, ments written in a variety of the Indian 
where he formed a lifelong interest in IQiarosthi script. Rapson's preliminary ■ 
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decipherment appeared in 1905, and for doubt the fact that the Natural History 
many j'ears, in conjunction with two Museum at South Kensington had not 
French scholars, Auguste M. Boyer and been open long enough for the skeletons 
iSmile Senart, he worked on the task of of ancient monsters to lose the charm of 
editing the texts. Tlic publication ap- novelty, greatly added to their appeal. It 
peared in three parts between 1920 and is certain that scientific lecturers bore wit- 
1920. His second important imdcrtaldng ness at the time to their probable veri- 
was editing the first two volumes of the similitude, and that schools applied for 
Cambridge JJislortj of India. The first the use of the pictures as instructional 
volume was published in 1022. Prepara- magic lantern slides, 
tion of the second volume occupied liim Nearly all Reed’s work was done^ for 
for the rest of his life, but the difiicultics Punch. He joined the staff in 1890, under 
inherent in a subject where so few col- the editorship of (Sir) Francis Burnand 
laborators can be found prevented him [q.v.], and for many years used palaeonto- 
from realizing the project. logy, archaeology, and heraldry ns the 

As a scholar Rapson was distinguished basis of his humour. He combined the 
by great thoroughness and strict adherence ability to seize the likeness of living per- 
to scientific method. The same virtues sons with that of reanimating the bones 
characterized his teaching. He was elected of extinct beasts, and for this reason was 
a fellow of the British Academy in 1931. asked in 1894 to succeed Harry Furniss 
After holding his chair for thirty j'ears he [q.v.] as the illustrator of Punch's parlia- 
resigned it in 193G. A little over a year mentary pages, a post which he held for 
later he died suddenly at Cambridge 3 eighteen years. 

October 1937. He married in 1902 Ellen Many of Reed’s drawings were pub- 
Daisy (died 1921), daughter of IVilham lished in collections, notably Mr. Punch's 
B. Allen, of AYcst Bradlej’ ; there were no Prehistoric Peeps (1896), Mr, Punch's 
children of the marriage. Animal Land (1898), Mr. Punch's Bool: 

[L. D. Barnett, Edicard James Ttapson, Arms (1899), and The Tablets of Azil- 
mi~1037 in Proceedings of the British Aca- Tiglelh-Miphansi the Scribe (1900), the 
demy, vol. xxiii, 1037 j Journal of the Royal last-named (as the portentous paronomasia 
Asiatic Society, October 1038 ; personal know- implies) being a mock historical record of 
ledge.] T. Bonnow. current politics illustrated in tlic Assyrian 

monumental manner. 

READING, first HUnQUESs or (1860- Reed left the staff ot Punch in 1912, and 
1935), lord chief justice of England, etc. subsequently drew for the Ri/s/ondcr. His 
[Sec Isaacs, Rufus Daniel.] stj'lc of caricature was far too insistently, 

facetious for the taste of a later period, 

REED, EDWARD TENNYSON but he iras probablj' the originator of 
(1860-1933), caricaturist, was born at antcdiluiian pictorial fun. He married in 
Grccnwicli 27 March 1860, the only son 1801 Beatrice, daughter of William Bullcn, 
of the naval architect (Sir) Edward James of Earlsfield, and had a son and a daughter. 
Reed [q.v.], by his wife, Rosetta, eldest He died in London 12 Julj' 1033. 
daughter of Nathaniel Bnmaby, of Sheer- IPtmch, 10 July 1033 ; personal knowledge.] 
ness, and sister of (Sir) Nathaniel Barnaby E. V. ICxox. 

[q.v.]. He was educated at Harrow, and 

at the age of twenty had visited Egj'pt, RENDLE, ALFRED BARTON (1805- 
China, and Japan. lie had verj- little 1038), botanist, was born at Lewisham 
early training ns a draughtsman, but con- 19 January 1865, the only' son of John 
ccived the idea of applj’ing a burlesque of Samuel Rcndic, sceretniy' to a London 
prehistoric life to contemporary' events building society', by his wife, Jane AVilson, 
and persons. Tims ‘A Quiet Game of daughter of John Barton, of Rothcrfield, 
IMiist in Early' Times’ demonstrates the Sussex; both were of Comtsh stock. From 
inconvenience caused to card-playing his local school he gained a scholarship to 
cave-dwellers by the presence of the slego- St. Olavc’s Grammar School, Southwark, 
.satirus ungulalus, the triccratops, and the and from thence in 1884 a sizarship at 
pterodaclijt, and ‘Prehistoric Coaching for St. John's College, Cambridge. At that 
the Boat Bncc’ shows the same kind of time the direction of bolnnical teaching 
woad-stained raft-paddlers of was practically in the hands of S. H. Vines 
the riinmcs. The drawngs, which were [q.v.] who had recently' been appointed 
executed in a spirit of broad and riotous reader. 

comedy, had a considcniblc vogue, and no Rcndle, inspired by' Vines’s tcarhing, 
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after obtaining a first class in botany in 
the natural sciences tripos of 1887, wished 
to continue as a researeh worker, but the 
removal of Vines to Oxford in 1888 upset 
Rendle’s plans, and he successfully applied 
for an assistantship in the department of 
botany, British Museum (Natural History). 
Although he had entered fully into the 
spirit of the new academic botany, he had 
been attracted by taxonomy from his 
schooldays, and had continued this study 
in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. 

At the Museum Rendle was given charge 
of gymnosperms, monocotjdedons, and 
apetalae. Ever careful and conscientious, 
he did not hurry into print, and his first 
important work was the section on mono- 
cotyledons and gymnosperms in the Cala- 
logue of the African Plants collected by Dr. 
Friedrich Welwitsch in 1S53-61 (1809). 
That same year his monograph on Naias 
gained him his D.Sc. (London), and led to 
his being invited to write the account of 
the Naiadaceae tor the Pflanzenreich (1001) 
edited by Adolf Engler. Throughout his 
career he was engaged on the description 
of plants from collections received at the 
Museum. 

Rendle was always interested in botani- 
cal education, and in 1894 was appointed 
head of the botany department at the 
Birkbeck Institute, where he lectured two 
or three evenings a week until Ids appoint- 
ment as keeper of botany at the British 
Museum in 1906. He had a style of lec- 
turing which was both attractive and suc- 
cessfM with beginners, but somewhat 
iminspiring both in manner and method 
for more advanced audiences. His work 
at Birkbeck led to his siting his best- 
known work. Classification of Flowering 
Plants, the first volume of which, dealing 
with gymnosperms and monocotyledons, 
was published in 1904 (2nd ed. 1930) ; the 
second volume did not appear until 1925. 

Rendle gave great service to systematic 
botany by his interest in the thorny topic 
of nomenclature. At the international 
botanical congress held at Vienna in 1903 
he was appointed one of the four editors 
of the rules agreed on to unravel the tangle 
created by O. Kunze on this subject, and 
he continued to act until 1935. In 1931 
he published a revised edition of James 
Britten and George Simonds Boulger’s 
Bibliographical Index of Deceased British 
and Irish Botanists ; he was the botanical 
editor of the eleventh edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (1911), and from 
1924 to 1937 he was editor of the Journal 
of Botany. But, because of its accuracy 


and scholarship, his most lasting memorial 
is the Flora of Jamaica (with William 
Fawcett), planned in seven volumes, of 
which five have appeared. 

Rendle, who was elected F.R.S. in 1909, 
was a regular attendant at meetings of the 
British Association, visiting Australia 
(1914), Canada (1925), and South Africa 
(1929). In 1916 he was president of the 
botanical section, and in 1936 president 
of the conferences of the delegates of 
corresponding societies. He was botanical 
secretary of the Linnean Society from 1916 
to 1923, and president from 1923 to 1927. 
Moreover, he was ever ready to help 
amateur botanists and natural history 
societies, and was president of the Quekett 
Microscopical Society (1919-1921), of the 
South Eastern Union of Scientific Societies 
(1927), and of the South Western Union 
of Naturalists (1931-1932). He also 
helped A. O. Hume [q.v.] with his scheme 
for the endo-ivment of the South London 
Botanical Institute ; he was its first presi- 
dent in 1911 and continued in olfice imtil 
his death. Much of his systematic work 
touched on horticulture and arboriculture 
and in 1919 he became honorary professor 
of botany of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which awarded him the Victoria 
medal of honour in 1917 and the Vcitch 
memorial medal in 1929. 

After his retirement from the keeper- 
ship in 1930, Rendle continued to work 
regularly in the department, and now that 
he was relieved of ollicial duties, he could 
apply himself more assiduously to his oym 
special interests. Although his health had 
given rise to anxiety, he accompanied a 
delegation from the British Association to 
the silver jubilee of the Indian Science 
Association. But a dull which he con- 
tracted on the voyage compelled his return 
from Bombay ; three days after liis return 
he died at Lcatherhead 11 January 1938. 

Rendle was twee married : first, in 1892 
to Alice Maud (died 1896), daughter of 
James Armstrong, and had two sons and 
one daughter; secondly, in 1898 to 
Florence (died 1929), daughter of George 
Brown, and had five sons and one daugh- 
ter. One son of each marriage died in 
infancy. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Jloyal 
Society, No. 7, January 1939 (portrait) ; Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society, 150th session 
1937-1938 (portrait) ; Journal of Botany, vol. 
Ixxvi, 1938 (portrait); Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
19 November 1921 ; The Times, 13 January 
1938 ; Nature, 5 March 1938 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] j_ 
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RICICETTS, CHARLES DE SOUSY 
(lSOfr-1931), painter, printer, stage- 
designer, witer, and collector, was born 
at Geneva 2 October 1800, the son of 
Charles Robert Ricketts, a naval ofTicer, 
by his wfe, H61ene de Sousy, a French- 
woman. His mother and her father were 
amateur musicians of distinction. Having 
spent his infancy in London he left Eng- 
land at an early age to wander tlirough 
France and Italy nith his mother, who 
was in search of health. Upon her death 
at Genoa in 1879 he returned to London 
hardly knowing English. Being himself 
too delicate for school he spent the next 
tliree j’cars eagerly reading any chance 
book, and ‘basking’ in the museums. At 
sixteen he was apprenticed to Roberts, 
the wood-engraver at the City and Guilds 
Technical Art School. There he met C. H. 
Shannon [q.v.] with whom, for the 
remainder of his life, he was to share 
everjiLliing. Inheriting £500 from his 
grandfather, Ricketts embarked upon the 
eighty-three volumes of the Vale Press 
(1800-1904) for which he designed founts 
(three in all), paper, and bindings, besides 
initials, borders, and illustrations, cut by 
himself. Of these Be Cupidinis cl Psyches ; 
amotibus and The Parables from the Gospels i 
were masterpieces of their decade. In his | 
approach Ricketts owed much to his older 
contcmporaiy, William Morris [q.v.]. His 
work was less robust, less archaic, yet in 
beauty more calculated, more delicate. 
Besides the Vale books, of which he 
printed a Bibliography in 1904, he issued 
with Shannon Daphnis and Chloc (1893), 
a fine enterprise influenced by the Ilyp- 
nerolomachia, and Hero and Lcandcr (1894). 
For this each artist designed illustrations, 
which, for unity, were redrawn by Ricketts 
upon the blocks, and then cut by both. In 
1894 Ricketts made exquisite pen-draw- 
ings, this time reproduced by a mechanical 
process, for The Sphinx by Oscar IVildc. 
In addition to his finely printed books 
Ricketts owned and edited with Shannon 
a periodical devoted to painting and litera- 
ture, The Dial (1889-1897), which at the 
time was considered revolutionary. After 
1904 he abandoned printing and gave 
himself up to painting and occasional 
modelling. It would seem thiit his boola 
c.\-presscd in their prc-Raphaclitism the 
English side of his character, whilst his 
pictures, with their debt to Delacroix and 
Gustave Moreau, the French. In general 
his mood was tragic, melancholy, and 
romantic. On canvases such as ‘'llic Be- 
trayal’, when he displayed poetic emotion. 


he was deeply moving. But on others, 
despite his remarkable knowledge of the 
medium of oil paint, his respect for it, and 
his command of composition, he fell short 
of his high intention because he leaned 
too heavily upon the artists of the past for 
inspiration. He was elected R.A. in 1928. 

It was as a designer for the stage (from 
1906) that Ricketts was pre-eminent. He 
anticipated by some years the Avork of 
Leon Bakst whose first undertaking Avas 
a collaboration for Judith in 1909. Both 
men rcA'olutionized d(5cor in the theatre, 
and made possible much that Avas later 
taken for granted. They realized that it 
AA’as essential that one colour should pre- 
vail in each ‘set’ and that large pattern, 
when rightly placed on scenery and 
dresses, Avas effective upon the stage. 
Bakst obtained an international reputa- 
tion, largely OAA’ing to Russian enthusiasm, 
whilst Ricketts suffered from British in- 
difference. But W. B. Yeats [q.A’.] called 
him ‘the magician’ and Mr. Bernard ShaAV 
emploj'cd him for the first presentation of 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets (1910) and 
for Sauil Joan (1924) Avhich, Avith his 
sumptuous, scholarly, and imaginatiA'C 
Henry VJII (1025), AA'as Ricketts’s most 
poAverful achievement. Amongst many 
other productions Avere Wilde’s Salome 
(boycotted by the press, 1900), Laurence 
Binyon’s Atlila (1907), King Lear (1909), 
Yeats’s The King's Threshold and John 
Masefield’sP/n7fpf//cir?ng(1014). Ricketts 
always felt happy AA-hcn AA-orking for the 
theatre. He invented AA’ith speed, often 
finishing AA’hole ‘sets’ Avith their accom- 
p.anying dresses in a fcAV hours. He did 
not enjoy this freedom Avhen painting. 
Indeed, notAvithstanding his skill, he often 
sat in front of a picture for tAA-o or three 
days before daring to add another touch. 

It can be said of Ricketts that he ahA’ays 
aimed at the highest and that both he and 
Shannon liA’cd for art. When students 
they were poor, Ricketts receiving £25 
quarterly and Shannon having no private 
means. Ignoring this they laid the founda- 
tion of their collection, then mostly photo- 
graphs. During 1808 tlicy began in earnest 
Avith the acquisition of Hokusai dran-ings 
for £C0. Although even when most pros- 
perous they together never had more than 
£1,000 a year, upon Ricketts’s death they 
possessed a collection of old-master draw- 
ings, pictures, EgA-ptian and Greek objects, 
gems, Japanese drawings and prints, etc., 
that Avas A-alucd for probate at £30,203. 
Tliis includes neither the medallion by 
Masaccio, bought by Ricketts in the 
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Queen’s Road, Bayswater, for 35s. in 
1908, and presented by him to the 
National Gallery, nor the Persian minia- 
tures which he was forced to sell for 
£4,000 when in 1929 Shannon met ■\vith an 
accident. They bequeathed ali their 
treasures to museiuns and galleries. 

Ricketts -^vrote three profound books. 
The Prado and its Masterpieces (1903), 
Titian (1910), and Pages on Art (1913). 
Other publications were Beyond the 
Threshold (1929), for which he invented 
an author. Recollections of Oscar Wilde 
(1932), Unrecorded Histories (1933), and 
Self-Portrait (1939), a selection from his 
letters and journals. The last three ap- 
peared posthumously. He was art expert 
and adviser to the National Gallery of 
Canada from 1924 until his death. 
Ricketts, himself a generous and faitliful 
friend, was a man of masterful personality, 
dominating a circle of fervent admirers. 
A brilliant conversationalist, he was wtty 
and ready to laugh at other people’s jokes ; 
he was courageous and intolerant of in- 
justice, often championing liberty in the 
press. Undoubtedly out of sympathy 
with the painters of his time (this was 
largely due to his abhorrence of opaque j 
paint) he was excited by the work of the 
poets, play^vrights, and musicians, many j 
of whom he claimed as his closest friends. | 

Mr. Bernard Shaw described him as ‘the i 
noble and generous Ricketts, who always | 
dealt en grand seigneur, a natural aristo- 
crat as well as a loyal and devoted artist’. 
Throughout Ins life music was his solace, 
and flowers his only extravagance. He 
was found dead in his bed, from angina^ 
pectoris, at his home in London on 7 \ 
October 1931. He was immarried. 

There are portraits of Ricketts by| 
Shannon (1898 and 1899) in the National 
Portrait GaUery, which also has, on loan 
from the National Gallerj', a pencil draw- 
ing by Laura Anning Bell. 

[Self-Portrait, Letters and Journals of 
Charles Ricketts, collected and compiled by 
T. Sturge Moore, edited by Cecil Lewis, 1939; 
personal knowledge.] Thomas Lowinsky. 

RIDDELL, GEORGE ALLARDICE, 
Bahon Riddell, of Walton Heath (1865- 
1934), newspaper proprietor, was bom at 
Brixton, London, 25 May 1865, the only 
son of James Riddell, photographer, of 
Brixton, by liis wife, Isabel Young. He 
was educated privately in London, and 
began work as a boy clerk in the oflice of a 
Bloomsbury solicitor, who, impressed by 
his ability and promise, gave him Ins 


articles. He passed his final examination 
first in all England, and was admitted a 
solicitor in 1888. He then joined the firm 
which was later known as Riddell, Vairey, 
& Smith, the clients of which included the 
I corporations of Cardiff and Huddersfield 
and the Western Mail, Cardiff, ^^^len 
[Lascclles Carr, proprietor of that news- 
paper, purchased the News of the World, a 
London Sunday journal, Riddell, already 
attracted to Fleet Street, became its legal 
adviser and later (1903), relinquishing 
law for journalism, was elected its chair- 
man. It had not at one time a very 
savoury reputation; he was sensitive 
about this and improved it in many 
directions, and by skilful management put 
it in a position to reach some years after 
his death a chculation of seven millions, 
the highest of any newspaper in the 
world. He was also virtual head of the firm 
founded by Sir George Newnes [q.v.] and 
added to its publications Country Life and 
John O' London's Weekly. 

ICnighted in 1909, Riddell, who had 
played a large part in the settlement of the 
coal strike of 1912, became a prominent 
figure during the war of 1914-1918. Being 
very friendly with Lloyd George and useful 
to him, especially in connexion with the 
press, he was in 1919 appointed liaison 
oflicer between the British delegation and 
the press at the Paris Peace Conference: 
his success in carrying out his task was 
aclcnowledgcd by the press at a diimer of 
thanks and congratulation held in London 
in the autumn of that year. He performed 
the same duties at the later peace con- 
ferences, at the Naval Conference held at 
Waslungton in 1921, and at the Inter- 
national Press Conference held in Geneva 
in 1927. He was created a baronet in 
1918, and in 1920 was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Riddell, of Walton Heath, in 
Surrey. 

For a number of years Riddell was 
occupied chiefly with his business con- 
cerns, Avhich included shrewd deals in real 
estate, although he made occasional 
appearances as a speaker, often on medi- 
cal jurisprudence, which he had studied 
deeply; and he wrote articles of a reflec- 
tive or reminiscent character. In 1933 he 
came prominently into view with Lord 
Riddell's Tl^ar Diary 1914-191S. This was 
instantly welcomed as a useful contribu- 
tion to history, throwing light on many 
events not before fully elucidated, as 
well as being an entertaining collection 
of portraits drawn from first-hand 
knowledge. It was followed, in the same 
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year, by Lord lliddeU's Intimate Diary of 
the Peace Conference and After 191S-1923, 
which has the same merits; and just 
before he died at Tadworth, Surrey, 
5 December 1934, there appeared More 
Pages from My Diary J90S-1914. All 
these volumes reveal in their author 
insight, sound judgement, and humour. 
He was also very generous. He gave 
£100,000 and much of his time to the 
Royal Free Hospital, of which he was 
elected president in 1025, and a like sum 
to the Eastman Dental Clinic. He helped, 
too, to bring golf, which he played a great 
deal himself, within the reach of artisans. 
He was twice married: first, in 1888 to 
Grace Edith, daughter of Thomas 
Williams; secondly, in 1900 to a cousin, 
Annie Molison (died 1940), daughter of 
David William Allardice, of Valparaiso, 
Chile, and Rockferry, Cheshire. There 
were no children of either marriage. Bj' 
his will, apart from making ample provi- 
sion for his widow and bequests to friends 
and employees, he left the entirety of his 
very large estate to newspaper and other 
charities. 

A portrait of Riddell by Sir William 
Orpen is in the National Galleries of Scot- 
land : a bust by Sir W. Reid Dick is at the 
Royal Free Hospital, London. 

[The Times, 0 December 1934; Lord Rid- 
dett's War Diary 1914-1918 and Lord RiddeWs 
Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and 
After 1918-1923, 1033; Lord RiddeU, More 
Pages from My Diary 1908-1914, 1034; pri- 
vate information.] Hajulton Fyfe. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHHIALD (1853- 
1931), bishop of Exeter, was the eldest son 
of George Samuel Robertson, by his wife, 
Helen, daughter of William Charles Kerr 
junior, physician, of Northampton, and 
grandson of Arcliibald Robertson [q.v.], 
physician, of Northampton. He was born 
20 Jime 1853 at Sywell, Northampton- 
shire, where his father served the curacy. 
He was educated at Bradlield and at 
Mnity College, Oxford, of which he was 
in turn scholar (first class, literac htiman- 
iores, 1870), fellow (1870-1880), and after 
ordination (1878, 1882) dean (1879-1883), 
until his appointment as principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham (1883- 
1897). In 1807 he became prineipal of 
King’s College, London, and filled the 
offiec of vice-chancellor of London Univer- 
sity in 1002-1903. From 1900 to 1002 he 
was Boyle lecturer. In 1003 he became j 
bishop of Exeter, but was compelled toi 
resign oning to ill health in 1010 when he I 


retired to Oxford where he died 29 J anuary 
1931. 

In academic life Robertson had gained 
some reputation as a careful, fair-minded, 
and patient teacher and administrator 
whose austerity of manner was underlaid 
by real kindliness, and if rather a hard 
taskmaster of others one who was not less 
unsparing of himself. Nor was it other- 
wise in a dilficult diocese where he fol- 
! lowed another head of a college (H. E. 
iRyle, q.v.), also without parocliial ex- 
perience apart from early home associa- 
tions, but where he had the aid of a 
I much beloved suffragan, Robert Edward 
jTrefusis, bishop of Crediton (1897-1930). 
His own attitude in ecclesiastical matters 
appears in his charges English Church- 
manship, an Invitation to Brotherly Union 
on the Basis of the Book of Common Prayer 
(1905), and The Church of England (1910) 
no less than in his handling of dillicultics 
at Plymouth, and he exerted himself with- 
out stint in the effort to raise funds for 
church-e.xtcnsion in the Tlircc Towns. At 
the Lambeth Conference of 1908 he scr\'cd 
on the committees on Christian faith and 
modern thought, on marriage problems, 
and on reunion, and was chairman of the 
committee on reorganization Avithin the 
Anglican communion which recommended 
reforms in the consultative committee on 
representative lines and afiirmcd that ‘the 
authority of the Diocesan Bishop as the 
Minister of the Church is not absolute but 
constitutional, being limited on the one 
hand by the canons applicable to ProvLuce 
land Diocese, and on the other by the 
! analogy of tlic ancient principle that ho 
should act after taking counsel with his 
clergy and people’, a highly characteristic 
utterance. 

It is, however, as a contributor to 
patristic and historical studies that Robert- 
son is most frequently remembered. The 
needs of O.xford teaching prompted the 
issue of a Greek text of iS7. Athanasius 
on the Incarnation (1882, 2nd ed. based 
on Codex Scgucrianus 1893, 4tli ed. 1910) 
and a translation (1885 [1881], 2nd ed. 
revised and enlarged 1891). The fascina- 
tion of Athanasian studies led to the pro- 
duction wliilc he was at Durham of the 
large book entitled Select Writings and 
Letters of Athanasius, with prolegomena 
in Henry Wace and I’hilip SchafTs 
‘Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers’ (1892). If the modest preface 
suggests great indebtedness to the -tvork of 
J. H. Newman, IV. Bright, and H. .M. 
Gwatkin [qq.v.] it does not conceal marked 
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independence of judgement, and the prole- 
gomena together with the introductions 
to the several books are masterly sum- 
maries of permanent value. The same 
features of conciseness combined ^vith 
clarity of exposition are seen in liis articles 
on New Testament subjects in Smith’s and 
Hastings’s Dictionaries of the Bible and 
in a notable study of St. Augustine of 
Hippo written in 1901 and published in 
Henry Wace and William Coleman Piercy’s 
Diciionary of Christian Biography (1911). 
To the Durham period belongs also his 
Roman Claims to Supremacy (1896). His 
appointment as Bampton lecturer (1901) 
afforded him an opportimity of subtle 
interweaving of history, political theory, 
and theology in a volume entitled Regnum 
Dei (published in the same year). In 1911 
he published in conjunction with Alfred 
Plummer a commentaiy on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians in the ‘Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’ series. 

Robinson received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from Durham University (1893) 
and of LL.D. from Glasgow University 
(1901). He was elected a fellow of I^g’s 
College, London, in 1899 and an honorary 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1903. 
In 188a he married Julia Eleanor Louisa 
(died 1923), daughter of Charles Noel 
Mann, rector of St. Mawgan in Meneagc 
and vicar of St. Issey, Cornwall, hy whom 
he had three sons. 

[The Times, 31 January 1931 ; personal 
knowledge.] Ciaud Jenkins. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE MATTHEW 
(1864^1932), alienist, was born at Simla 
IS May 1864, the son of Colonel Jolin 
Robertson, C.I.E., Indian Army, of 
Liddington Hall, Guildford, by his wife, 
Marie Frederique Gumbert, of Colmar, 
Alsace, a descendant of General Jean 
Rapp, one of Napoleon’s generals and a 
prominent figure during the closing years 
of the First Empire. His school days were 
spent at Madras College and at St. 
Andrews, and he entered Edinburgh 
University, graduating M.B., Ch.B. in 
1885. Towards the end of his clinical 
studies he came imder the influence of 
(Sir) Thomas Smith Clouston, physician- 
superintendent of the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum for the Insane, at Momingsidc, 
who offered him a place on his staff on 
condition that he prepared himself by 
post-graduate studj' and research. After 
a short period spent as resident physician 
at the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary and in 
the pathological laboratories of the um'- 


versity, he went to London, where he 
studied at Bethlem Royal Hospital and 
at the National Hospital, Queen Square. 
The teaeliing of J. Hughlings Jackson 
[q.v.] left a lasting impression upon him. 

After acting for a few years as assistant 
physician at Momingside, Robertson held 
in succession the posts of phj’sieian- 
superintendent of Perth District Asylum 
at Murthly (1892-1899), and of the Stirling 
District Asylum at Larbert (1899-1910). 
He became M.R.C.P. Edinburgh in 1891 
and was elected a feUow in 1893. He did 
not take the M.D. degree until 1913, when, 
however, he received a gold medal for his 
thesis, which dealt with general paralysis 
of the insane. In 1908 he succeeded 
Clouston as physician-superintendent of 
the Momingside asylum, or, as it came to 
be called later, the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital for Mental and Nervous Dis- 
orders. At the same time he became 
lecturer on mental diseases in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 1 91 9 the lecturership 
I was raised to the status of a chair, and 
Robertson became the first professor of 
j psychiatry in 1920. He died in Edinburgh 
28 March 1932, after a somewhat pro- 
longed illness. He married in 1898 Lilias 
Catherine (died 1914), daughter of Daniel 
Ritchie, of Blackwood, Victoria, and 
■widow of George Buchanan of Arden, 
and had a son. 

Robertson continued the work of 
Clouston in transforming asylums, which 
were largely places of detention, into 
hospitals where mental disease was to be 
treated on much the same lines as in 
hospitals for physical disease. He was 
responsible for the adoption at Murtldy 
of the separate or ‘ villa ’ system of housing 
patients; the introduction of hospital- 
trained nurses into asi'lum service; the 
care of certain classes of male patients by 
female nurses; and the reorganization of 
the night supervision of patients. A 
further reform which he originated, and 
which was carried through in the face of 
considerable criticism, was the institution 
in Edinburgh of nursing homes for the 
treatment of doubtful oi early mental 
cases which could not be treated satisfac- 
torily at home, but wliieh hardly required 
actual certification. The Jordanbum 
Nerve Hospital was opened in 1929 at his 
instigation in order to provide simlar 
facilities for the poorer class of patients. 
Robertson was deeply interested in the 
psj'chology of cluldhood and opened a 
special residential clinic for the investiga- 
tion and treatment of ‘problem’ children. 
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He gave evidenee before the royal com- 
tnission on lunacy (1024), and took a 
prominent part in the discussions which 
preceded the passing of the Mental Treat- 
ment Act for England in 1030. 

In addition to liis annual reports, 
Robertson wote numerous articles in the 
Journal of Mental Science and the Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal. He was president 
of the Roj'al College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh (1025-1027), Morison lecturer 
(1011, 1013, 1027), and Cullen prizeman 
(1930). He was president of the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association in 1022, 
Maudsley lecturer in 1025, and in 1027 
was elected as honorary member of the 
association. An active member of the 
British Medical Association, he was 
president of the Edinburgh branch in 1020 
and of the section for mental diseases at 
the annual meetings in 1022 and 1027. 
He was a corresponding member of the 
Socicte Medico-Psychologique and vice- 
president of the Centenaire de Bayle at 
Paris in 1022. In 1031 the university 
of St. Andrews conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D., and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh elected 
him an honorary fellow in 1027, 

[Journal of Mental Science, vol. Ixxviii, 
1032 (portrait); Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
vol. xxxix, 1032 (portrait) ; Antiales Medico- 
Psychologiques, vol. xo, 1032 ; British Medical 
Journal, 1032, vol. i, p. 088 (portrait) ; Lancet, 
1032, vol. i, p. 803 (portrait); The Times, 
30 March 1032.] IV. J. Bisnop. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON 
(1830-1033), TiTiter and politician, was 
born at Brodick in the Isle of Arran 
14 November 1830, the second son of John 
Robertson, by his wife, Susan, daughter 
of John Mackinnon, of Brodick. He went 
to school at Stirling and left at the age of 
thirteen, and may therefore be said to 
have been almost entirely sclf-cducatcd. 
Ills first important work was on the staff 
of the Edinburgh Evening Naes, which he 
joined as a leader witcr in 1878, having 
the critic IVilliam Archer [q.v.] as a 
colleague. His articles created enough 
interest for him to be invited to London 
by Charles Bradlaugh [q.v.] with whom, 
from 1884, he worked on the National 
Ueformer, the leading organ of the radical 
free thinkers. On Bradlaugh’s death in 
1801 he became sole editor until the demise 
of the journal in 1803, when he started the 
Free Urcirj} which he edited until 189.3. 
After 1803 he earned his living by vTiting 
and lecturing, making a notably succassfnl 


tour over most of the United States of 
America in 1807—1898. In 1900 he was 
sent by the Morning Leader to South 
Africa to report upon the operation there 
of martial law. In 1906 (having stood 
unsuccessfully for Northampton as an 
independent in 1895) he was returned to 
parliament as a liberal for the I’jmeside 
division, retaining his scat without dilfi- 
culty until the ‘coupon’ election of 1918, 
when he was defeated. Robertson >vas a 
success in the House of Commons, and 
was made parliamentary secretary to the 
Board of Trade by Asquith in 1911, hold- 
ing that office until 1915, when he retired 
and was sworn of the Priry Council. After 
liis defeat in 1918, he devoted himself to 
rvriting until his death, which occurred 
in London 5 Januaiy 1933. He married 
in 1893 Maude, daughter of Charles 
Mosher, of Des Moines, Iowa, U.S,A., and 
had a son and a daughter. 

Few people since the great French 
Encyclopaedist Bayle can have had so 
rvide a range of significant knowledge as 
Robertson. He wote the two classic his- 
tories of free thought (1899 and 1929). He 
was recognized ns one of the lending 
Shakespearian scholars of his time. He 
was a literary critic of distinction, and his 
Modern Humanists (1891) contains some 
of the best work done in Great Britain 
since Matthew Arnold. His contributions 
to the history of Christianity, although 
they aroused great antagonism among 
orthodox scholars, were admitted cverj’- 
where to be based upon profound know- 
ledge. He did work of great importance 
in social science; his studies of H. T. 
Buckle [q.v.], of the evolution of states, 
of German racial theories, of free trade, 
and thrift, are all remarkable alike for 
their insight and learning. It is, indeed, 
diffieult to know what field of humanistic 
studies was outside his competence. 

As a man, Robertson made some 
enemies both by his militant unorthodoxy 
in religious views, and by a certain irri- 
tated bluntness of manner. But hc_ was 
tlic centre of a devoted circle of friends 
mostly, like himself, militant free thinkers, 
but also ineluding John (Viscount) Morlcy, 
Augtistine Birrell, and the historian J. B. 
Bury [qq.v.]. He was a man conspicuous 
for intellectual courage, direct, candid, 
and of complete integrity. lie spoke 
admirably, and was a conversationalist of 
charm and power. Being both l)y training 
and by outlook aloof from the academic 
circles which he would have ndonied, he 
received less recognition in his lifetime 
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than was his due. But almost all who knew 
him had an affectionate reverence alike for 
his character and for his scholarship. It 
is not improbable that liis intellectual 
position be much higher in the next 
generation than it was during his lifetime. 

[The Times, 7 January 1933; Manchester 
Guardian, 6 January 1933; Literary Guide, 
February 1935 ; personal Icnowledge.] 

Hakold J. Lasbu. 

ROBERTSON, Sir JOHNSTON 
FORBES- (1853-1937), actor, was born 
in Crutched Friars, London, 1C January 
1853, the eldest child and eldest of the six 
sons of John Forbes-Robertson, by his 
wife, Frances, daughter of Jolm Cott, of 
London. The father was a Scot who came 
from Aberdeen and won some success in 
London as an art critic and journalist; 
environment gave the son a single-minded 
ambition to become a famous painter. He 
was educated at Charterhouse, then stiU 
a London school, and was sent for a great 
part of his holidays for over six years to 
Rouen. On leaving school he qualified in 
1870, at the age of seventeen, for a student- 
ship at the Royal Academy Schools, and 
at the end of three years’ hard work had 
shown so much promise that his future as 
a painter seemed assured. Instead, he 
turned for his profession to the stage, 
where he was later joined by two of his 
brothers and one of his sisters. 

By his own account Forbes-Robertson 
never liked acting, and considered himself 
temperamentally unfitted for it; but a 
desire to relieve his not very prosperous 
family of the expense of his upkeep made 
him take an imexpected opportunity. He 
had appeared in an amateur production, 
and the ascetic beauty of his faee — he had 
sat to D. G. Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, 
and other artists — ^and the resonance of 
his deep voice led to an offer from W. G. 
Wills [q.v.] in March 1874 of a part in 
his play Mary Stuart, then running at 
the Princess’s Theatre, at a salary of £4 
a week. The characteristic quality of 
Forbes-Robertson’s playing was always 
to be beauty rather than intellectual or 
emotional stren^h, and this may fairly 
be ascribed to liis idea of himself as essen- 
tially a painter. 

In April 1874 Forbes-Robertson ap- 
peared wth Ellen Terry [q.v.] in Charles 
Reade’s The Wandering Heir, and after a 
tour with her he played a round of parts 
in Manchester under C. A. Calvert [q.v.]. 
By the end of the year, no longer quite a 
novice, he was back in London, playing 
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with Samuel Phelps [q.v.] at the Gaiety 
Theatre. Forbes-Robertson afterwards 
paid affectionate tribute to Phelps as his 
master, and painted the portrait of Phelps 
as Wolsey in the Garrick Club collection. 
Perhaps he owed it as much to Phelps’s 
teaching as to his mvn natural graces that 
he surely and speedily made a name. 
Engagement followed engagement until 
in September 1870 he made his first 
notable personal success as Geoffrey Wyn- 
yard in (Sir) W. S. Gilbert’s Dan'l Druce, 
Blacksmith. Prom that time onwards his 
name appears constantly in stage records, 
now with the Bancrofts, now with Wil- 
son Barrett and liladame Modjeska, 
now with (Sir) Henry Irving, and now 
with (Sir) John Hare; and the list of his 
parts is as remarkable for its variety as for 
its grovrmg importance. 

Forbes-Robertson made the first of 
I many appearances in the United States of 
America in October 1885 as Orlando with 
Mary Anderson in New York ; and after a 
long tour there he appeared with her in 
London at the Lyceum Theatre in Sep- 
tember 1887 as Leontes in a famous pro- 
duction of The Winter's Tale, for which 
he designed the dresses. He was by now 
recognized as one of the leading London 
actors, and for eight more years he con- 
tinued in constant demand until in 1895 
he decided to go into management for 
liimself. Here again, as at the beginning 
of his stage career, he was taking an 
opportunity rather than realizing an 
ambition. 

Forbes-Robertson’s first season, at the 
Lyceum with Mrs. Patrick Campbell [q.v.] 
as his leading lady, was only a moderate 
success ; it reflected a lugh-minded devo- 
tion to the cause of art rather than an 
ability to gauge the taste of playgoers. 
Indeed, liis venture did not begin to ride 
on an even keel imtil, at the same theatre 
and with much misgiving, he presented 
liimself as Hamlet in September 1897. 
This was not only the greatest artistic 
success of his career; it also established 
liis fortunes. His Hamlet was acclaimed 
as the greatest of Ms time — some boldly 
said of any time. Thencefonvard play- 
goers would always be eager to see him in 
the part, and even in his farewell season, 
when he was sixty years of age and the 
fire of youth had burnt itself out, the 
dignit}^ and the poetic beauty of his inter- 
pretation were not to be forgotten. 

During the next decade Forbes-Robert- 
son continued to enjoy high artistic pres- 
tige and a modest prosperitj'. His choice 
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of plays reflected his own taste, which 
sometimes ran far ahead of that of the j 
public. For instance, he gave an early 
hearing, in daj's when the name of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw was still unpopular, to The 
Devil's Disciple (1000) and Caesar and 
Cleopatra (U.S.A., 1905). Success, when 
it came his wa}', was won with productions 
of the calibre of The Light That Failed 
(1003), a dramatization of Rudj’ard Kip- 
ling’s sombre novel. He seemed not to be 
in search of easy success in less distin- 
guished plays, although once, in Mice and 
Men (1902), which ran for nearly a year, 
he achieved it. The most important event | 
in his life during this time was the engage- j 
ment for a tour in the autumn of 1900 of j 
a young Americjm actress. May Gertrude, 
daughter of Thomas Dermot, of Rockland, 
Maine ; her stage name was Gertrude 
Elliot, and she was sister of a more famous 
actress, Maxine Elliott. In December of 
the same year he married her, and she 
remained his leading lady xmtil his retire- 
ment, and his devoted companion until 
his death. They had four daughters, the 
second of Avhom, Jean, followed her parents 
on to the stage and achieved distinction. 

Then in 1008 there came to Forbes- 
Robertson that stroke of material good 
fortune for which every great actor must 
hope but which might easily have been 
denied to one of his fastidious spirit; he 
found a play which combined strong 
popular appeal with a chief part exactly 
suited to his pcrsonalit5^ Jerome K. 
Jerome’s The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back has little artistic merit, but the part 
of the Cluist-likc ‘Stranger’ who puts to 
shame the petty human failings of his 
fellow guests in a boarding-house brought 
out the .sweetness and goodness that formed 
the basis of Forbes-Robertson’s character. 
The appeal of play and actor to religious 
sentiment was irresistible. People for 
whom the theatre had normally no mes- 
sage flocked to see the piece in both 
England and America. 

IMicn at last this tide of fortune had 
spent itself, Forbes-Robertson foimd lum- 
self able and ready to retire from the 
stage. During his farewell London season, 
in June 1013, he was knighted by King 
George V. His last professional apjjear- 
nnee was gix'en at Ilarv'ard University in 
April 1910 ns Hamlet. /Vftcr more than 
twenty years of contented relircment he 
died at his home at St. Margaret’s Bay, 
near Dover, 0 November 1037. In 102i5 
he published his autobiography A Player 
Under Three Itcigns. He received honoraiy 


degrees from the universities of Columbia 
(1915) and Aberdeen (1931), being the 
first actor of any nationality upon whom 
an American degree was conferred. 

A portrait of Forbes-Robertson by 
Alfred Collins (1885) is in the possession 
of Lady Forbes-Robertson ; another por- 
trait by Meredith Frampton is at the 
Shakespeare Memorial llieatre, Stratford- 
on-Avon ; and a drawing of him ns Hamlet 
was made by J.P. Gulich(1897). A cartoon 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 2 May 
1895. 

[The Times, 8 November 1937; Sir J. 
Forbes-Robertson, A Player under Three 
Reigns, 1025 ; Who's Who in the Theatre, 1030 ; 
personal knowledge.] W. A. Dahungton. 

ROBERTSON, Sm WILLIAM 
ROBERT, first baronet (1800-1933), 
field-marshal, the eldest son of Thomas 
Charles Robertson, a villager of Wel- 
boum, Lincolnshire, by his wife, Ann 
Rosamund Jolmson, was born at Wcl- 
bourn 29 January 1850. He was educated 
at a private school. In November 1877, 
giving his birthday as 15 January, he en- 
listed in the 10th Lancers, and being a 
strong, well-grown lad he quickly became 
adept in the many exercises then required 
of a lancer. He set earnestly to work to 
educate himself, paying a comrade a few 
pence an hour to read to him while he was 
cleaning his kit, and so he gained promo- 
tion quickly. He says in his autobiography 
that, while in the ranks, he was ‘crimed’ 
three times, once becJiuse a deserter whom 
he was escorting escaped, once because a 
horse which he was leading broke loose, 
and the tliird time because one of a party 
in his charge got drunk and W'as unhorsed. 
Despite these setbacks he was promoted 
troop-sergeant-major in 1885, when he 
had over seven years’ service. Then, en- 
couraged by his oflicers and by the rector 
of Welbourn, he set to work on the exami- 
nation for a commission, which he passed 
in 1887, and in 1888 lie was gazetted 
second-lieutenant in the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, then servdng in India. 

Despite every economy a subaltern’s pay 
in those days could not be made to cover 
the c.xpenscs of an officer in a cavalry 
regiment, and in order to eke it out Robert- 
son took up the study of native languages, 
awards being offered to those who passed 
the e.xaminntions. He discovered that he 
had a gift for languages and in a few years 
he qualified in Urdu, Hindi, Persian, 
Pushtu, Punjabi, and Gurkhali, He did 
most of his work in the hot weather, when 
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there were few military duties and most 
people slept in the middle of the day. 
His achievements as a linguist brought 
him to the notice of army headquarters 
and in 1892 he was appointed a jimior 
officer of the Intelligence department at 
Simla. There he was chiefly concerned 
with the problems of the North-West 
Frontier. The advance of Russia towards 
India was a dominating factor in the 
military situation and Robertson was sent 
to explore the routes leading into India 
from the Pamirs. His reports were of such 
value that when in 1894 Umra IHian 
raised the tribes of Chitral and besieged 
the British garrison in the capital of that 
state, forcing us to send a relief expedi- 
tion, he was appointed to the Intelligence 
staff of the force. 

In this little campaign Robertson was 
severely wounded, was mentioned in 
dispatches, and awarded the D.S.O. 
While in hospital he was promoted cap- 
tain and when he recovered from his 
wound he began to work for the Staff 
College. He qualified for admission — 
being the first ranker to do so — in 1896 
and was nominated by the commander- 
in-chief in India for one of the vacancies 
at his disposal. At the Staff College he was 
much influenced by Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson [q.v.], the professor 
of strategy and tactics. IVhen he passed 
out of the college there was need in the 
Intelligence department of the War Office 
for an officer who Imew the North-West 
Frontier of India and Robertson, after a 
short period of probation, was appointed 
staff captain in the colonial section of that 
department. He was serving in it when 
President Kruger precipitated war in 
South Africa by invading the Cape Colony 
and Natal. On his appointment as com- 
mander-in-cliief in Soutli Africa, after the 
‘black week’ of December 1899, Lord 
Roberts chose Henderson to be director of 
his Intelligence department and Hender- 
son chose Robertson to serve imder him. 
There was under the staff system which 
then prevailed, and of which Robertson 
was critical, little scope for an Intelligence 
department at headquarters, and in 
October 1900, after the occupation of 
Pretoria, he was sent back to the War 
Office, having in the meantime been pro- 
moted major. In the Gazette of November 
1901 he was mentioned in dispatches and 
awarded the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 

Back in the Intelligence department, 
Robertson was appointed head of the 
foreign section, which he foimd to be ill 


equipped and badly organized, and with 
the full support of his chief. Sir William 
Nicholson [q.v.], he set about remed 3 dng 
these defects. As part of this process he 
spent some months in each yeaf in visiting 
the principal foreign coimtries which were 
the charge of his section. He was pro- 
moted colonel in 1903 and thus caught up 
with and even passed most of his contem- 
poraries, who had entered the army in the 
normal way, through the military colleges. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1905 and, in 
order that he might complete the re- 
organization of the foreign section, his 
appointment was extended for two years, 
to January 1907, when he was placed for 
a short time on half pay, using his leisiure 
to translate German and Austrian military 
hand-books for his old section. 

In May 1907 Robertson was appointed 
assistant quartermaster-general of the 
Aldershot Command and at the end of the 
year he became brigadier-general, general 
staff of the same command, imder General 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien [q.v.]. R. B. 
Haldane’s reform of the army was then in 
full development, the general staff was in 
being, an expeditionary force had been 
formed, and the creation of the Territorial 
army was in progress. This clearly indi- 
cated that the main task of the army was 
to prepare for the possibility of war on the 
continent of Europe. Robertson and his 
chief devoted themselves to making the 
training at Aldershot as realistic as possible, 
and in tliis Robertson’s practical mind and 
his prolonged study of the army of Great 
Britain’s most probable enemy proved to 
be of real value. His reputation in the 
army grew rapidly. None the less it came 
as a surprise to him and to the army in 
general when in June 1910 Nicholson, 
then cliief of the imperial general staff, 
selected him for promotion to major- 
general and appointed him commandant 
of the Staff College ; a ranker officer in that 
position was indeed a novelty. Shortly 
before tliis the King, on the occasion of a 
%'isit to the Aldershot Command, appointed 
Robertson a C.V.O. 

At the Staff College Robertson applied 
to his students the same methods which 
he had used at Aldershot and set himself 
to make the study of war there less 
theoretical and more practical. He en- 
deavoured to reproduce in Iris exercises 
the strain which falls upon a staff in times 
of crisis in war, tlien an entirely new 
development in training. He told the 
students ‘direct your studies to a special 
and definite end — that of fighting the 
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most probable and most formidable ad- 
versary for the time being’. His sound 
judgement and eritieal mind — he had an 
uneanny knaek of spotting at once the 
weak points in a plan — deeply impressed 
liis students and when he left the Staff 
College in Oetober 1913 in order to become 
director of military training at the War 
Office, he was given a great ovation. 
Twice during his time as commandant he 
was in attendance on the lOng at arm5' 
mancEuvres and on the second occasion, 
in June 1913, he was appointed K.C.V.O. 
BUs long study of the problems which war 
%vith Germany would involve had led him 
to the conclusion that the enemy would 
invade Belgium in force with the object 
of turning the left of the Allied line and 
that the natural place of the British would 
be where this blow would fall. ‘Hope for 
the best, prepare for the worst’ was one 
of his favourite maxims, and while at the 
Staff College he made his students study 
how to conduct a retreat from an enemy 
in superior force. The last army man- 
oeuvres which as director of militarj' 
training he planned in 1914, were ar- 
ranged to deal with the same problem, and 
this study bore fruit when in August 1914 
British troops were retreating from Mons. 
On mobilization he was appointed quarter- 
master-general at general headquarters in 
France. He did not share the optimism of 
the general staffs at French and British 
headquarters and agreed with Kitchener 
that the British area of concentration in 
France was dangerously advanced. Wien 
the German invasion of Belgium de- 
veloped he had plans ready for the transfer 
of British bases from the Channel to the 
Atlantic coast, before the troops had fired 
a shot, and it was thanks to tliis foresight 
that he succeeded in keeping the army 
supplied during the long retreat. His 
handling of this difficult tnsk inspired 
confidence in his ability and energy and 
when in .Tanuaiy 1913 the health of Sir 
Archibald Murray, chief of the general 
staff at general headquarters, broke down, 
he was welcomed as his successor. He was 
appointed K.C.B. later that year. 

The Allies in the West, having defeated 
the German attempts to reach Paris and 
the Channel ports, had to determine their 
slrategv’ for 1013. French militaty and 
public opinion was eager to drive the 
enemy out of France and was convinced 
tliat this was possible. No French com- 
mandcT-in-cbiet who proposed a defensive 
strategj- could have held his position. 
Tlie Germans had transferred large forces 


from the northern to the eastern front 
and were driving back the Russians, who 
had come gallantlj’ to the aid of IVance 
and Britain in the crisis of 1914. Robert- 
son held that the first essential was to 
make the co-operation of the Allied forces 
effective and that therefore the British 
had no alternative but to aid the offensive 
campaign of the French to the utmost of 
their power, in accordance ivith the in- 
structions of the British government to 
the commander-in-chief in Prance. Fm-- 
ther he regarded it as very important 
that the British should drive the Germans 
farther away from the Channel ports and 
from Paris, before they brought back 
troops from the Past. Realizing that 
Britain had not the power to conduct 
more than one offensive campaign at a 
time, he was opposed to the plans for 
attacking the Gallipoli peninsula. He had 
studied this operation when in charge of 
the foreign section, and had come to the 
conclusion that success was doubtful 
because it was not easy to provide artillery 
support for landings and he was sceptical 
of the opinion of the Admiralty that im- 
provements in naval ordnance had over- 
come this difficulty. So began the pro- 
longed controversy between ‘Westerners’ 
and ‘Easterners’, in which Robertson 
was a convinced ‘Westerner’, 

As the summer of 1915 wore on and 
British commitments grew, Robertson 
became anxious about the conduct of the 
war and sent to the War Office a memoran- 
dum in Avhich he urged the setting up of an 
organization for the control and direction 
of Allied strategj'. As a result of this 
General Joffre called in November 1915 
the first conference of Allied commanders 
and chiefs of staff to consider the Allied 
campaign for 1910. This Robertson wel- 
comed ns a useful beginning. He was no 
less anxious to improve British arrange- 
ments for the control of military operations, 
and when in the autumn Kitchener told 
him that he wanted him to come to the 
War Office ns chief of the imperial general 
staff he prepared for him a memorandum 
setting out the conditions upon whicli he 
was prepared to accept this appointment. 

Robertson pointed out that the War 
Office was responsible for campaigns in 
France and the Dardanelles, India con- 
ducted the campaign in Mesopotamia 
without the resources to do this effectively, 
the Foreign Office was responsible for 
operations against the Senussi in Western 
Egypt, and tlic Colonial Office for the 
campaign in West Africa, a division of 
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responsibility fatal to efficiency. He urged 
the setting up of a small war couneO 
charged Tvith the co-ordination of policy 
and strategy in every theatre of -svar in 
which Great Britain was concerned ; that 
the cliief of the imperial general staff 
should be the responsible military adviser 
of this coimcil and should issue its in- 
structions to commanders-in-ehief, and be 
in direct touch with these commanders 
without the intervention of the army 
council. He also asked for a reorganiza- 
tion of the general staff at the War Office 
in order to enable it to operate as the 
general headquarters of the Empire. 
Kitchener was at first disposed to con- 
sider these proposals to be an luidue 
curtailment of the authority of the 
secretary of state for war, but after a 
personal interview he accepted them and 
Robertson became chief of the imperial 
general staff in succession to Miuray in 
December 1915. 

Before he re-entered the War Office 
Robertson had been asked by the govern- 
ment for his views on the situation in the 
Gallipoli peninsula and had strongly sup- 
ported the proposal to evacuate Suvla 
Bay. This operation was completed before 
he assumed office and his first act as chief 
of the imperial general staff was to urge 
that Helles shoxild also be evacuated. 
When this was done he created in Egypt 
a general reserve composed of the troops 
released from the Dardanelles. This he 
used to pro\’ide reinforcements for the 
campaign of 191G in France, a very neces- 
sary step in view of the German attack on 
Verdun. Murray, who had become com- 
mander-in-chief in Egypt, materially 
increased the available reserve by occupy- 
ing the weUs in the Sinai peninsula, a 
more economical defence against attack 
from the East than was provided by 
lining the Suez Canal. This released 
fmther reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 
where Robertson selected General Sir 
F. S. Maude [q.v.] for the chief command. 

The new arrangement began smoothly. 
Kitchener and Robertson, who was pro- 
moted general in June 191C, worked well 
together and when, on ICitchener’s death 
that same month, Lloyd George became 
secretary of state for war, he expressed his 
agreement with the reorganization of the 
higher eommand. The successful evacua- 
tion of the Gallipoli peninsula, the ending 
of the campaigns in West Africa and 
Western Egjqit, the occupation of the 
Sinai peninsula and, early in 1917, when 
Robertson was appointed G.C.B., the 


defeat of the Turks at Kut-el-Amara, 
followed by the occupation of Bagdad, 
materially improved the British military 
situation. But against this had to be set 
the disastrous defeats of the Russians, the 
heavy cost of the battles of the Somme, 
the exhaustion of the French army, the 
over-running of Serbia and Rumania, and 
grom’ng doubts as to the possibility of 
breaking through the German lines in the 
West. These led in December 1916 to the 
fall of Asquith.and the accession of Lloyd 
George as prime minister. 

Lloyd George, horrified by the long 
casualty lists of the Somme battles, was 
determined to secure greater political 
control of Allied strategy and to find an 
easier road to victory than was provided 
by assaults on German trenches. He was 
essentially an opportunist, and Robertson 
a firm believer in principles; the prime 
minister liked to form his conclusions 
after personal discussions ; Robertson dis- 
trusted his powers of argument with 
statesmen and preferred to present his 
views in reasoned memoranda, so that 
from the first there were incorapata- 
bilities of temperament between the two. 
Friction increased when, at a conference 
of the Allies held in Rome in January 
1917, Lloyd George, without consulting 
Robertson, put forward a plan for an 
Allied attack on Austria. This plan over- 
looked the limitations of communication 
between France and Italy and the 
superiority in this respect of the centrally 
placed enemy. The Allied ministers 
naturally referred it to the chiefs of staff 
for examination and report. 

The French government, like Lloyd 
George, was alarmed by the losses of the 
campaigns of 1916 and it too sought 
greater political control. Joffre was re- 
moved and Nivelle took his place. Lloyd 
George met Nivelle on his retirni from 
Italy and, before the report on the 
Austrian plan was received, approved 
Nivelle’s proposal for a quick break 
through the German lines in the IVest, on 
the understanding that, if tliis failed, 
operations would be broken off. To further 
this plan, the prime minister, again with- 
out consulting the chief of the imperial 
general staff, encotuaged the French 
government to propose that Nivelle 
should have operational and administra- 
tive control of the British army in France. 
IVhen, to the surprise of Robertson and 
Haig, this proposal was produced at an 
Allied conference held at Calais in Feb- 
ruary 1917, they held it to be dangerous 
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in view of the many British commitments, 
and a compromise was reached bj' whicli 
Nivelle was given operational control in 
France for the campaign of 1917. 

The failure of Nivelle’s campaign, fol- 
lowed by serious mutinies in parts of the 
French army, produced a crisis which, it 
was agreed, could only be met by British 
attacks on a scale sidlicient to keep the 
Germans occupied. The situation was 
further complicated by the probability of 
the collapse of Russian resistance, against 
which could be set the entry into the war 
of the United States of America. A con- 
ference of Allied commanders-in-chief and 
chiefs of staff held in June computed the 
rate at which German troops could be 
transferred from the eastern to the 
western front and came to the conclusion 
that between February and July 1918 the 
enemy might be in a dangerous superiority 
on the western front. In order to meet 
this it was agreed that a defensive atti- 
tude should be adopted in all secondary 
theatres of war and that as many men as 
possible should be transferred to the 
western front. 

Robertson agreed with this recom- 
mendation and in order to implement it he 
prepared plans for the transfer of troops 
from Egypt and Salonika to the western 
front and urged the army council to press 
for a greater allocation of manpower to 
the army. This brought him again into 
conflict with the prime minister, who 
feared that these reinforcements would be 
used for another costly attack in France. 
Delay occurred in meeting the army 
council’s request for more men, and Lloyd 
George returned to liis advocacy of an 
attaclr on Austria as preferable to Haig’s 
proposal for an offensive campaign on the 
Ypres front. Ilflien the Austrian plan 
proved to be impracticable the prime 
minister urged an invasion of Palestine as 
likely to provide a stimulus to public 
morale during the diflicult period which 
was foreseen for the spring of 1918. 

Tl)e heavy defeat of the Italian army at 
Caporetto in October 1917 and the dis- 
appointing results of the Pnsschendaele 
campaign brought about a fresh crisis. 
Lloyd George, who had been for some time 
in touch with the French prime minister, 
M. Pninlcvc, and had secured his agree- 
ment, proposed at a conference held at 
Bapallo the creation of a supreme war 
council composed of the prime ministers 
and one other minister from each Ally, 
pro\idcd with a permanent staff and with 
militarj- representatives to furnish tech- 


nical advice. Robertson cordially ap- 
proved of the supreme council as a 
means of receiving better co-ordination of 
Allied policy, but he strongly disapproved 
of the military representatives having 
power to give technical advice indepen- 
dently of their chiefs of staff, who, he held, 
having behind them their general staffs 
organization, and particularly their intel- 
ligence services, were alone competent to 
give their governments responsible adsdcc. 
Nivelie’s failure had shaken confidence in 
an Allied supreme command and Lloyd 
George had expressly stated that this was, 
at the time, impracticable, but Robertson 
regarded the multiplication of mflltarj' 
adsice as a sorry alternative. 

The differences between the two men 
came to a head at a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council held at Versailles 
from 00 January to 2 February 1918. 
There Lloyd George obtained approval, 
despite Robertson’s objections, for an 
offensive campaign in Palestine in the 
spring. In the event this had to be post- 
poned when the Germans attacked the 
western front in March. It was also de- 
cided to create an Allied general reserve 
on the western front controlled by tlie 
military representatives \vitli Foch ns 
chairman. Robertson had no faith in 
command by committee and said so, and 
in fact this committee was never able to 
get to work. It had become clear that he 
and the prime minister could not work 
together and Lloyd George proposed to 
bring in Sir Henry Wilson [q.v.] as chief 
of the imperial general staff, offering 
Robertson the post of military repre- 
sentative at Versailles. This Robertson 
refused on the ground that the appoint- 
ment was wTong in principle. In February 
he left the AVar Olllce for the Eastern 
Command at home. 

In the Eastern Command Robertson 
undertook a reorganization designed to 
release men for the fighting fronts and 
after the armistice he was concerned with 
the disturbances which arose from the 
dissatisfaction of the troops w'ith the 
arrangements for demobilization. In this 
his firmness and tact avoided serious 
trouble. In June 1918 he bcc.ame com- 
mander-in-chief, Home Forces, and in 
April 1919 of the British army of occupn- 
tjon on the Rhine. In this year he was 
appointed G.C.M.G., and for his eminent 
sendees during the warrcccivcd thethnnks 
of parliament and a grant of £10,000 and 
was created a baronet. In iMarch 7920 he 
was promoted fleld-mnrshal and retired 
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from active employment in the follow- 
ing year.- He was appointed G.C.V.O. in 
1931 and died in London 12 February 
1933. 

Robertson wrote two books; the first, 
an autobiography From Private to Field- 
Marshal, was published in 1921 ; the 
second, Soldiers and Statesmen 1914-1918, 
published in two volumes in 1926, was a 
reasoned account of the advice whieh 
he gave to the government. He was ap- 
pointed in 1916 colonel of the Scots Greys, 
in 1925 of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and in 
1928 of the Royal Horse Guards. He re- 
ceived many foreign decorations, includ- 
ing that of grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Robertson married in 1894 Mildred 
Adelaide, second daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Charles Thomas Palin, of the 
Indian Army, and had two sons, the 
younger of whom died at the age of 
eighteen, and two daughters. He was suc- 
ceeded as second baronet by his elder 
son, Lieutenant-General Sir Brian Hubert 
Robertson (born 1890). 

There is a portrait of Robertson in the 
Cavalry Club by R. C. Petre, and in the 
Imperial War Museum by Sir William 
Orpen ; a portrait of liim as colonel of the 
Royal Horse Guards by Medina is in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs, Locket- 
Agnew ; a portrait of him is also included 
in J. S. Sargent’s picture, ‘Some General 
Officers of the Great War’, painted in 
1922, in the National Portrait Galleiy. 

[Sir William Robertson, From Private to 
Field-Marshal, 1021, and Soldiers and States- 
men 1914—1918, 2 vols., 1920 ; personal know- 
ledge.] F. Maxtbice. 

ROBINSON, JOSEPH ARMTAGE 
(1858-1933), dean of Westminster Abbey 
and of Wells Cathedral, was the third son 
among thirteen children of George Robin- 
son, of Monaghan, Ireland, vicar in turn 
of the poor parishes of Keynsham, near 
Bath, and St. Augustine’s, Everton, near 
Liverpool, by liis rvife, Henrietta Cecilia, 
daughter of Arthur Forbes, of Craig-a-vad, 
CO. Doivn. He was born at KejTisham 
9 January 1858 and educated under 
George Butler [q.v.] at Liverpool College 
and, like three of his brothers, at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, of wliich he was 
scholar (1877, fourth classic and second 
chancellor’s medallist, 1881), fellow (1881- 
1899), and honorary' fellow (1905). After 
ordination (1881, 1882) he became for a 
time (1883-1884) domestic chaplain to 
J. B. Lightfoot [q.v.], whose custom of 


gathering young men to live under his roof 
at Auckland Castle Robinson adopted 
later at Westminster. On returning to 
Cambridge he engaged in teaching and 
research varied by a curacy at St. Mary 
the Great (1885-1888) and the vicarage of 
All Saints (1888—1892). On the way to 
Patmos in 1887 he met at Athens Dr. S. P. 
Lambros, who, in discussing the problem 
of a famous forgery by Constantine 
Simonides, showed him an essay that he 
had written and a new collation which he 
had had made of the Athos manuscript of 
the Shepherd of Hermas. For these 
Robinson secured publication by the 
Cambridge University Press (1888) with 
an English translation and valuable pre- 
face and appendices of his own. In 1890 
he discovered in MS. Brit. Mus. 11884 the 
original Latin of the Acts of the Scillitan 
martyrs and shortly after, while in Vienna 
in search of a lost manuscript of the Pas- 
sion of St. Perpetua, he detected in the 
Buddhistic romance of Barlaam and 
Joasaph for Josaphat) the original Greek 
of the Apology of Aristides, of which a text 
and translation from a Sjriac version 
found by James Rendel Harris at Mount 
Sinai were passing through the press. The 
result appeared in 1891 as the first of a 
new series of Cambridge ‘Texts and 
Studies’ under Robinson’s editorship with 
an elaborate appendix by himself, wliich 
helped ‘to open a new field before the 
student of Cluistian Apologetics’. In 1891 
as vol. i, no. 2 in the series were issued the 
new texts of St. Perpetua, ‘the most 
beautiful of all the records of Christian 
martyrdom’ and of the Scilh'tan martyrs, 
and in 1893, separately, the revised text of 
Origen’s Philocalia. The interest aroused 
by such work was marked abroad by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of Ph.D. 
by Gottingen University (1893) and of the 
honorary degree of D. Theol. by Halle 
University (1894) and at home by his 
election to the Norrisian professorship of 
divinity at Cambridge (1893), which he 
held until 1899. From 1894 to 1899 he 
held the prebend of Compton Bishop in 
Wells Cathedral. In 1895 he published 
Euthaliana (Cambridge ‘Texts and 
Studies’, vol. iii, no. 3), a work of some 
importance for New Testament criticism, 
which shows that he had already begun 
those Armenian studies which led to his 
translation of St. Irenaeus: The Demon- 
stration of the Apostolie Preaching (1920), 
‘a handbook of Cluistian evidence ... as 
it presented itself to a master-mind at the 
end of the second century’. 
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Meantime Robinson’s Tcputation had 
been growing ns a scholar who was also a 
preacher, and liis appointment to the 
rcctorj’ of St. Margaret’s ndth the annexed 
eanonry of Westminster Abbey was wel- 
comed in 1899, the stall being c.xchangcd 
for another in 1900. The approach of the 
coronation of Edward tTI gave the new 
canon, with the approval of Archbishop 
Temple, on whom the responsibility for 
the service lay, an opportunity of suggest- 
ing modifications of the disastrous changes 
in the coronation rite introduced by Wil- 
liam Sancroft with his iU adr’ised altera- 
tions for James II, followed bj’ those of 
Henrj' Compton for William and Mary, 
until the ceremony reached its lowest 
liturgical level in the form adopted for 
William IV. Tliis process of restoration 
and repair was carried still further in the 
service for George V prepared by the 
Lambeth librarian under Robinson’s 
supervision in 1911. After IQng Edward’s 
coronation (9 August 1902), the octo- 
genarian Dean Bradley resigned and 
Robinson was appointed to succeed him 
at the age of forty-four. He came to 
office at a difficult time when energetic 
action and even drastic decisions might 
seem to be called for. If allowed for the 
most part to go his own way he was by no 
means a difficult man to work wth, even 
if he appeared at times freakish and pro- 
voking. The powers of a dean of West- 
minster are verj' extensive and in the 
hands of a masterful man the exercise of 
them might only too easily wear the 
appearance of despotism. E.xamples were 
seen in his treatment of the Athanasian 
Creed and his rejection of a strongly urged 
proposal that George Meredith should be 
buried in the Abbey in 1909, as to which 
he always contended that later ages n-ould 
approve his lilerarj’ estimate. He was an 
unflinching upholder of the rights of the 
Abbey wliich he loved, and of which, 
although he has been described ns ‘tall, 
gaunt, long-haired and prematurely bent’, 
he was the most stately and, as the years 
passed, probably the most picturesque, ns 
lie was certainly the most learned, head 
that it had knoivn for centuries. But 
undeniably his tenure (1902-1911) was 
marked at limes by serious tension with 
a chapter not less desirous of handing on 
unimpaired to their .successors their right 
to an adequate share in government. 
IIow much was gained by appeal to the 
\nsilor has not been disclosed, but some of 
the most import.ant decanal prerogatives 
seem to h.ave been nffirmcfl. Tlic dean. 


however, partly on the ground of eye- 
trouble, decided not to undergo the strain 
of the approaching coronation, and ac- 
cepted nomination to the deanery of 
Wells, retaining the office of lord high 
almoner to which he had been appointed 
in 1900, 

Robinson’s -writings while at West- 
minster followed two distinct lines, theo- 
logical and historical. In the one class 
were vivdd and stimulating essays and 
addresses such as ZJniUj in Christ (1901) 
and The Vision of Unity (published in 
1908, the j'car of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence), The Study of the Gospels (1902), 
Some Thoughts on the Incarnation (1903), 
On Inspiration (1905), On the Athanasian 
Creed (1905), and The Advent Hope in St. 
Paul's Epistles (1911), together with an 
elaborate commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (1003) in the Cambridge 
tradition and a conservative study of 
The Historieal Charaeler of St. John's 
Gospel (1908, enlarged ed. 1029). To the 
other categorj' belong four works, which 
lay students of Abbey history under last- 
ing obligation to him: An Unreeognized 
Westminster Chronielcr, 13S1-1394 (1907), 
The History of Westminster Abbey by John 
Flete (1900), Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of 
Westminster, and 2hc Abbot's House at 
Westminster, both published in 1011. To 
these should be added his share in The 
Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey by 
Montague Rhodes .lames [q.v.] (1000). 

At IVells the new dean was in familiar 
surroundings and able to renew contact 
with friends, especially at Doivnside. The 
medieval deanerj^ pleased him after the 
removal of evidence of modem ‘taste’, 
and be found additional happiness in his 
marriage (1014) to an old friend at Lam- 
beth, Amy Edith, daughter of liVancis 
Grantham Fnithfull, of Broxbournc, Hert- 
fordshire, clerk to the Merchant Taylors 
Company. The care of another great 
church of peculiar architectural fcaturas, 
to which he added a rood in the nave, 
stimulated and rc-invigorated his anti- 
quarian interests to the great advantage of 
his native county. His work on The Saxon 
Bishops of Wells (1918), his Somerset 
Historical Essays (1922) and contributions 
to the Somerset Record Society’s collec- 
tanea, his Ford lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1922 on 'The. Times of St. 
Dunslan (published in 192.3), the studies 
of Tico Glastonbury Legends (1929), and 
St. Ostcald and the Church of Worcester 
(1010) arc not nlway.s casj’ to read since 
lie disclaimed the intention of WTiting 
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history, being content with the modest 
aim of ‘collecting materials out of which 
others more competent wUl some day 
write it’, but they are invaluable for their 
purpose. In other fields he published the 
work on Irenaeus already mentioned, a 
very long and notable article on the early 
history of Canterbury convocation 
{Church Quarterly Review, October 1915), 
an essay equally suggestive and deliber- 
ately provoking on Barnabas, Hermas and 
the Didache (1920), and sermons entitled 
Giving and Receiving (1928). His deep 
interest in liturgical questions, strongly 
influenced by long friendship with Ed- 
mund Bishop [q.v.], lent urgency to liis 
views on Prayer Book revision which 
failed to secure favour in convocation, and 
his last days were clouded by recurrent 
ill health. Resigning in March 1933 he 
died, childless, at the Manor House, Upton 
Noble, Somerset, 7 Maj% and was buried i 
at Wells. I 

Robinson was one of the early elected 
fellows of the British Academy (1903) and 
was appointed K.C.V.O. in 1932. He 
received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from the universities of Dublin (1908) and 
Glasgow (1910). 

[The Times, 9 May 1933; J. M. Creed, 
Joseph Armilage Robinson, 18SS—1933 in Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xx, 
1934; John Peile, Biographical Register of 
Christ's College, vol. U, 1913 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

Claud Jenkins. 

ROGERS, ANNIE MARY ANNE 
HENLEY (1850-1937), educatiom’st, was 
the eldest child and only daughter of the 
political economist James Edwin Thorold 
Rogers [q.v.], of Oxford, by his second 
wife, Anne Susanna Charlotte, second 
daughter of Henry Revell Reynolds, 
solicitor to the Treasuiy, and great- 
granddaughter of the physician Henry 
Revell Reynolds [q.v.]. Joseph Rogers 
[q.v.] was her father’s brother. She was 
bom 15 February 1856 at Oxford, where 
she died at the age of eighty-one, as the 
result of having been struck by a lorry, 
28 October 1937. Her life, which wras 
spent in Oxford, coincided with important 
developments in the position of women, 
in whieh she herself played a lea^ng part. 
She was first brought into prominence by 
heading the list of successful candidates in 
the Oxford senior local examinations of 
1878, thus becoming eligible, but for her 
sex, for exhibitions at Balliol and Wor- 
cester Colleges. In 1879 she joined the 


Rogers, A. M. A. H. 

Committee of the Association for the 
Higher Education of Women in Oxford 
(familiarly known for many years as the 
A.E.W,), organized privately in the 
previous year to promote facilities for 
teacliing and examination by imiversity 
standards, and was honoraiy^ secretary 
from 1894 until its dissolution in 1920, 
The success of tliis unofficial body led, 
through partial recognition by the univer- 
sity, to the institution in 1910 of the Dele- 
gacy for Women Students, and in 1920 
women were admitted to aU the privileges 
and obligations of actual membership of 
the umVersity. Miss Rogers had been 
tluroughout the moving spirit; and al- 
though she never hesitated to attribute a 
due share of the result to the general 
advance in the position of women during 
the war of 1914—1918 and to the liberal 
attitude of the then chancellor. Lord 
Curzon, it is certain that the conser%'atism 
of the imiversity would not have been 
overcome so steadily and so smoothly 
without the attention to detail, sound 
judgement, and intellectual grasp which 
characterized her own leadersliip. 

•Miss Rogers’s energies were not ex- 
hausted by this absorbing lifework but 
found congenial scope from 1893 to 1930 
in the administration, as honorary secre- 
tary to its successive governing bodies, of 
the Society of Oxford Home-Students 
(afterwards St. Anne’s Society), as tutor 
in classics in the early days to all the 
women students, and as a member for 
forty-two years after 1894 of the council 
of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, whieh was 
granted its charter in 1927 and owes much 
to her talent for constitution-maldng. 
Her latter years, after she had retired 
from her last tutorial position — at St. 
Hugh’s — in 1921, were devoted to the 
care of the college garden, and revealed a 
genius for horticulture not inferior to her 
sldli in draftsmanship. She was elected 
an honorary fellow on the occasion of the 
college jubilee in 1936. In 1938, after her 
death, a memorial garden was laid out and 
endowed in her memoiy in the churchyard 
of the university ehurch of St. Mary, where 
a Latin inscription on a garden seat recalls 
her services to education, admim'stration, 
and horticulture. 

Degrees by Degrees (published post- 
humously in 1938), her oivn narrative of 
forty-two years’ labour (in forty-one of 
whieh she herself had participated) in a 
society which, perhaps above all others, 
displays England in her favourite illogi- 
calities, shows Miss Rogers’s strong 
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intelligence, lively humour, and firm grasp 
of a most intricate subject. 

A portrait drawing of Jliss Rogers by 
Leslie Brooke is in the possession of St. 
Hugh’s College. 

[The Times, 29 October 1037 ; Introductory 
Memoir by B. E. G^vyer prefixed to A. iM. A. H. 
Rogers, Degrees by Degrees, 1938; Oxford 
Magazine, 18 November 1937 ; personal know- 
ledge.] B. E. Gwyer. 

ROGERS, LEONARD JAMES (1802- 
1033), mathematician, was bom at Oxford 
30 Marcli 1802, the second of the five sons 
of James Edwin Thorold Rogers [q.v.], bj' 
his second wife. He was brother of Aimie 
Rogers [q.v.]. Because of illness he was 
educated privately, but in 1880 he went 
up as a mathematical scholar to Balliol 
College, O.xford. Besides gaining a first 
class in mathematical moderations (1881) 
and in the final school of mathematics 
(1884) together with both the junior and 
senior universitj' mathematical scholar- 
ships (1881, 1885), he also obtained a 
second class in classical moderations in 
1882 and two years later graduated 
B.Mus. In 1888 he became professor of 
mathematics at the Yorkshire College, 
aftenvards the university of Leeds, retir- 
ing, because of severe illness, in 1919. He 
returned to Oxford, where he remained 
free of ofiicial appointments, and died 
12 September 1933. He scn'cd on the 
council of the London Mathematical 
Society in 1901 and was elected F.R.S. in 1 
1924. He was unmarried. His abilities 
were many and his interests diverse. He 
was a musician of uncommon skill ivith a 
faultless car and a tenacious memory. 
Tlicse gifts made him also a ready linguist 
and an engaging mimic, especially of 
broad Yorkshire. Ho was a first-class 
skater, an excellent knitter, and an 
amateur of rock-gardens. 

Among these competing aptitudes 
music easily held first place, perhaps even 
as against mathematics, Rogers was a 
very good pianist and he sang well, taking 
an active part in choral music at both 
Leeds and Oxford. He combined a 
scholar’s Imowledgc and a performer’s love 
of the worlis of J. S. Bach and he carried 
in his memorj’ a wide repertory of Chopin’s 
pianoforte music. For composers of a 
more recent tradition he had no apprecia- 
tion and little patience. So necessary was 
music to him that in 1917, bed-ridden and 
paralysed, he taught himself to play the 
concertina, the only instrument then 
possible to lum. HLs mathematical 


writings appeared mostly in the Proceed- 
ings of the London Mathematical Society 
(some twenty-two papers), but he also 
contributed to the Messenger of Mathe- 
matics and the Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. He did not 
write a book. His first work was in 
the theory of reciprocants, that is of 
differential expressions unaltered by speci- 
fied transformations of the variables, a 
subject that J. J. Sylvester [q.v.] had 
made popular at Oxford. But subse- 
quently Rogers’s chief work and interest 
lay in the associated fields of elliptic func- 
tions, theta functions, and basic hyper- 
geometric scries, called shortly g-serics. 
Here liis work crossed that of the remark- 
able Indian mathematician Srinivasa 
Ramanujan, and it was to the circum- 
stances of this interconnexion that Rogers 
owed a good deal of his fame and recogni- 
tion as a mathematician. Ramanujan in 
1918 had conjectured a pair of identities 
important in partition-theory: 

(l-9=)(l-9’)+ • . . 

= l-/(l-5)(l-5^)(l-5‘)(l-9')(l-g") 

(l-g»)... 

and 

i+9V(i-5)+g7(i-ff)(i-!?')+5*V(i-?) 
(i-g“-)(i-g7+ ••• 

= l/(l-g»)(l-g=){l-g’)(l-g»)(l-5“) 
(1-9”) . . . 

and they had been published without 
proof. It was only later and by accident 
that Ramanujan himself discovered that 
Rogers had already proved and published 
these identities nineteen years before, as 
particular cases of more general theorems. 

It was typical of Rogers that his work 
should go unrecognized: a contemporary 
wrote of him ‘no one paid much attention 
to any tiling he did’. He seemed strikingly 
unprofessional even among English mathe- 
maticians, whom their continental col- 
leagues often find stubbornly amateur. 
He cared much for particular problems in 
mathematics and their solution, just as he 
cared for individual species in his rock- 
garden: that is, if they were sulficicntly 
beautiful. But a full corpus of mathe- 
matical theory interested him as little as 
botany after Linnaeus. He was probably 
better read as a musician than as a 
mathematician. The president of the 
Royal Society described him after his 
death as ‘remarkable among our Fellows, 
in that, according to a well-infonncd 
biographer, science was to him almost dis- 
tasteful*. This is doubtful, but it is certain 
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that he "would have reckoned mathe- 
matics among the fine arts rather than 
•with the sciences. It -was the compulsion 
of beauty that informed his work here as 
in his other devotions and formed the 
common link between them. Of his per- 
sonal charm, his grace of manner, the "wit 
and sparkle of his conversation his friends 
were gratefully aware, and it is perhaps 
his greatest distinction to have spent 
freely' on them what a harsher economy 
would have "wished to conserve for pos- 
terity. 

[The Times, 14, 16, and 26 September 1933 ; 
Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
No. 8, December 1934 (portrait); Nature, 
4 November 1933 ; private information ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] T. Chaunby. 

RONALD, Sir LANDON (1873-1938), 
musician, was bom in London 7 June 
1873, the yotmger son of Henry RusseU 
[q.v.], well known in contemporary circles 
as a writer of ballads. From early boy- 
hood Ronald, who was educated at St. 
Marylebone Grammar School and Margate 
High School (afterwards Margate College), 
was clearly marked out for a musical 
career; his mother directed his first 
lessons, which were followed by private 
instruction from Frankhn Taylor (piano) 
and Henry Holmes (violin). At the age of 
fourteen he entered the Royal College of 
Music, and studied composition Avith (Sir) 
Charles Hubert Parry [q.v.], for whom he 
retained the utmost veneration. 

At the age of seventeen Ronald was 
chosen to play piano solo in Andre 
Alphonse Toussaint Wormser’s wordless 
play L'Enfant Prodigue at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre (81 March 1891) and on 
tour. Appointed subsequently as coach 
and rdpdtUeur at Covent Garden Theatre, 
he met Madame Melba [q.v.], and became 
her accompanist for a number of years, 
besides conducting the orchestra for her 
American tour in 1895. There followed a 
spell of some discouragement, during 
which Ronald conducted a succession of 
theatre bands and many of the smaller 
orchestras in the provinces. An engage- 
ment "to direct a series of concerts in 
Birmingham led to liis meeting Max 
Mossel, an association that proved to be 
of immense mutual value. Slossel per- 
suaded him to conduct abroad, and this 
venture became the turning-point in his 
career. He toured the capitals of Europe 
in 1908-1909, meeting with success 
wherever he went, the critics comparing 
his work favourably with that of the 


great German conductors. Ronald has 
been acclaimed a fine exponent of the 
music of Sir Edward Elgar [q.v.], and it 
was on this tour that he introduced the 
A flat symphony to Rome (1909). News 
of these concerts having reached London, 
he was inidted to conduct the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in place of Hans 
Richter who was ill. From that time his 
reputation was established. In 1909 he 
was appointed permanent conductor of 
the Royal Albert HaU Orchestra (founded 
in 1905 as the New Symphony Orchestra), 
and there followed ‘Harrison’ concerts in 
the North, symphony concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall (March 1909 until 1914), and 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall (begun in October 1909). 

In 1010 Ronald was appointed principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music, a post 
which he retained almost up "to the time 
of his death. There he established the 
curriculum system, and brought the 
standard of teaching into line -with that 
of the leading schools. He also formed a 
professors’ club in order to bring a more 
corporate spirit into the building. The 
combination of this work wth such 
musical commitments as conducting, 
journalism, and gramophone recording 
told on his health, and the Albert HaU 
concerts came to an end after the season 
of 1918-1919. The conductorship of the 
Scottish Orchestra was offered to him, 
and the committee of the GuildhaU School 
of Music granted liim leave of absence to 
undertake it. lU health constantlj’" handi- 
capped his career, however, and although 
he conducted at the Albert HaU and the 
PaUadium down to 1927, he had to give 
up much of his orchestral work from that 
time onwards. 

Ronald’s compositions, generaUy, were 
of the baUad tjqje, and many of Ms songs 
acMeved much popularity; but it was by 
conducting and as principal of the Guild- 
haU School that he made his greatest con- 
tribution to music. 

Ronald took no academic degrees, but 
the diplomas of F.R.A.M. (1921), F.G.S.M. 
(1922), and F.R.C.3M. (1924) were con- 
ferred upon Mm, and in 1922 he was 
knighted in recognition of his services to 
music. He died in London after a long 
illness 14 August 1938. He was tirice 
married: first, in 1897 to Mimi (died 1932), 
daughter of Josef Ettlinger, wholesale 
cloth merchant, and had a son; second- 
ly, in 1932 to Mary (Mollie), daughter of 
Richard Dobson CalUson. 

A portrait of Ronald by John CoUier 


Ronald 
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was presented to the Guildhall School of 
Music by members of the Corporation of 
the Citj' of London. 

[3/usica/ Times, September 1938; Sir L. 
Ronald, Varialions on the Personal Theme, 
1022, and Myself and Others, 1031 ; Grove's 
Dielionary of Music and Musicians, 4th cd., 
vol. iv, edited by H. C. Colles.] 

Edhic CONDEUa. 

ROPES, ARTHUR REED (1850- 
1983), lyric -wTiter and librettist under the 
pseudonym of Adrian Ross, was bom at 
Lewisliara 23 December 1859. He was the 
youngest son of William Hooper Ropes, 
a Russia merchant, by his ivife, Ellen 
Harriet, dauglitcr of J. Drinkrow Hall, of 
Scarborough, and was a nephew of Jolin 
Codman Ropes, the well-knoivn military 
liistorian. He was educated at Priory 
House School, Clapton, Mill Hill School, 
and the City of London School, and won 
an exhibition at ICing’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where in 1881 he was awarded i 
the cliancellor’s medal for English verse] 
(for a poem on ‘Temple Bar’) and the 
members’ prize for English essay. In 1882 
he was bracketed eleventli wrangler, and j 
he obtained a first class in the iiistorical 
tripos and was awarded the Lightfoot 
scholarship for history and a IMiewcll 
scholarship for international law, all in the 
year 1883. In 1884, as tlic natural result 
of this distinguished academic career, he 
was elected into a fellowsliip at King’s, 
which he held until 1890, teaching history 
and applying himself to tlie affairs of bis 
college. 

Ropes began \\Titing verse, serious and 
comic, while still at school. The first of 
his works for tlic stage was the libretto of 
a vaudeville entertainment, A Double 
Event, ivrittcn under the name of ‘Arthur 
Reed’ in collaboration with Artliur Law, 
and produced at the St. George’s Hall in 
Eebruarj’ 1884. This was followed by a 
comic opera, with music by F. O. Carr, 
which, under the title of Faddimir, was 
produced at the Opdra Comique Theatre 
in April 1880. It was announced as ‘by 
Arthur Recti, music composed hy Oscar 
Neville’. This effort led to a commission 
to Ropes and Carr from George Edw.ardcs, 
then manager of the Gaiety Theatre, to 
a-ritc a burlesque on the .subject of Joan 
of Arc, which they did, in collaboration 
with John Lloyd Shine, the actor. Pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique in Januarj* 
1801, with the author using for the first 
lime his pseudonym of ‘Adrian Ross’, 
Joan of Arc proved an immediate success 


and ran for nearly a year. In 1892 Ropes 
collaborated with James T. Tanner in the 
authorsliip of In Toton, wliich was, in 
many respects, the first of the modem 
musical comedies. In 1893 he WTOte the 
lyrics for Morocco Bound, and it is esti- 
mated that from that date he ivrote over 
2,000 lyrics and had a hand in the produc- 
tion of sixty-odd musical plays. Graceful 
l 3 nics and humorous ditties flowed from 
liis facile pen in a continuous stream, and 
his work contributed, in a great measure, 
to the success of most of the famous 
musical comedies of more than three 
decades, notably The Circus Girl (1890); 
A Greek Slave (1898); San Toy (1809); 
Kitty Grey (1900); The Toreador (1001); 
A Counin) Girl and The Girl from Kay's 
(1902) ; The Orchid (1903) ; The Cingalee 
(1904); The Mcrvcillcuscs (1000); The 
Merry IFfdoro (1907) ; The Dollar Princess 
and Our Miss Gibbs (1909); The Quaker 
Girl (1910); The Count of Luxembourg 
(1911); Gipsy Love and The Dancing 
Mistress (1912); The Marriage Market 
(1913); Betty (1915); The Happy Day 
(lOlC); Airs and Graces, Arlciic, and The 
Boy (1917); Monsieur Beaucairc (1019); 
A Southern Maid (1020); Lilac Time 
(1922) ; The Beloved Vagabond (1927) ; and 
The Toymaker of Nuremberg (1030). 

Ropes had studied German specially in 
order to lecture on tlie life of Frederick the 
Great, and liis knowledge of the language 
was of immense help to him in adapting 
the lyrics of The Merry Widow, The 
Dollar Princess, The Count of Luxembourg, 
Lilac Time, and other German and 
Viennese operettas. His association with 
the numerous musical productions of 
George Edwardes extended over twen^ 
years, until the death of the latter in 
1015. 

In addition Ropes engaged in journal- 
ism, was on the staff of Ariel (1891-1802) 
and contributed to Punch, tiic Sketch, tlic 
Sphere, and the World. For some time he 
contriliutcd ‘Bran Pie’ to tlie Tatler. He 
was also an autlior of repute under his real 
name. His Short History of Europe was 
published in 1880 ; he edited a selection of 
Lady Mary Worllei) Montagu's Letters 
(1893); collabomtcd witli Mary Emily 
Ropes in On Peter's Island (1001); VTOtc 
The Hole of the Pit (1914); compiled an 
historical manual on Napoleon I; and 
edited many French texts for the Pitt 
Press scries. In 1014 he was one of the 
founders of the Performing Right Society 
and was a vice-president from lOO't. 

Ropes married in 1001 an actress, Ethel, 
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youngest daughter of Charles John Wood, 
a civil engineer, and had a son and two 
daughters. He died from heart failure, 
after a somewhat lengthy illness, at his 
home in Kensington 10 September 1933. 
In appearance he was a burly, good- 
tempered-looking man, bearded and 
bespectacled. He was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist with a fund of good stories, and 
an excellent companion. 

[The Times, 12 September 1933; Who's 
Who in the Theatre, 1933; personal know- 
ledge.] John Pabker. 

ROSENHAIN, WALTER (1875-1934), 
metallurgist, was born in Berlin 24 August 
1875, the only son of Moritz Rosenhain, 
business man, of Rosenberg, West Prussia, 
by his wife, iSriederike, daughter of Rabbi 
Benjamin Yosman Fink, of Posen, whose 
Hebrew library was made over to the 
Staatsbibhothek in Berlin. EmstLissauer, 
poet and author of the ‘Hymn of Hate’, 
was a second cousin. In order that the boy 
should not be liable for military service, 
the family emigrated to Australia when 
he was five years old. He was educated at 
Wesley CoUege, INIelboume, and passed 
into Queen’s College in the university of 
Melbourne, where he graduated with first 
class honours in physics and engineering 
in 1897. He had been naturalized in 
Austrah'a at the age of eighteen. 

Rosenhain came to England in 1897 as 
the holder of an 1851 Exhibition scholar- 
ship and entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, working with (Sir) Alfred Ewing 
[q.v.]. In order to study the deformation 
of metals he learned the technique of pre- 
paring metallic specimens for the micro- 
scope under Sir William Roberts-Austen 
[q.v.] at the Royal Mint. Observing that 
a strip of metal being strained while under 
the microscope showed dark lines chang- 
ing in direction from one crj'stal grain to 
another, Ewing and Rosenhain correctly 
interpreted these as due to successive 
slips, as of cards in a pack, each line repre- 
senting a step on the surface. By simple 
and ingenious experiments Rosenhain 
showed that the slip was a simple motion 
of translation. The term ‘sUp bands’ has 
been generally adopted. 

On lea\dng Cambridge in 1900 Rosen- 
hain was appointed a scientific adviser to 
the glass-works of Messrs. Chance Brothers 
at Smethwick, near Birmingham, where he 
produced several papers on optical glass, 
and in 1908 a text-book on Glass Manu- 
facture, which was re\ised in 1920. He 
also continued to work on the deformation 


of metals, making use of the conception 
of the hardening of deformed metals as 
due to the formation of a vdtreous phase, 
put forward by Sir G. T. Beilby [q.v.]. 

In 1906 Rosenhain was invited to 
succeed (Sir) Harold Carpenter [q.v.] as 
superint^dent of the Metallurgy and 
Metallurgical Chemistrj' Department 
(later the Metallurgical Division) of the 
National Physical Laboratory. In the 
twenty-five years during which he held 
this post he greatly enhanced the reputa- 
tion of the department as a centre of 
metallurpeal research. A new building 
was provided, and the staff and equipment 
were considerably increased. 

The systematic investigation of the 
constitution of metallic alloys, begun 
under Carpenter, was continued by Rosen- 
hain, si>ecial attention being given to the 
alloys of iron, which, on account of their 
high melting-point and great reactivity, 
present special difficulties. Tliis also in- 
volved the preparation of several alloying 
metals in a state of purity not before 
attained. He showed much ingenuity in 
devising new instruments of research, 
including a plotting chronograph for 
registering thermal changes, and labora- 
tory furnaces for very high temperatures. 
In studies of dental amalgams he devised 
methods of polishing, etching, and photo- 
graphing specimens at very low tempera- 
tures. In Ms theoretical work he adopted 
an earlier suggestion that at the bound- 
aries between adjacent crj'stal grains 
there was a disordered region, usually 
called the ‘amorphous phase’, and this 
hypothesis was ingeniously developed to 
explain many features of metallic be- 
haviour. After having rendered useful 
service in fumisliing provisional explana- 
tions and in suggesting new lines of 
research the hypothesis has been aban- 
doned in the light of the new information 
derived from the use of X-raj's. 

Rosenhain was an inspiring leader of a 
team of investigators. He had a great gift 
of clear exposition and showed remarkable 
skill in controversy. His many papers, 
and his Introduction to theStudy of Physical 
Metallurgy, published in 1914 (3rd ed. 
1935), influenced metallurgical research 
in all countries. He retired in 1931 and 
went into private practice. A good lin- 
guist, he was well known on the continent 
and in the United States of America. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1913, and was 
arvarded the Carnegie silver medal in 1906 
and the Bessemer medal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1930. He was president 
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of the Institute of Metals (192S-1930) and 
delivered the May leeture in 1923. 

Rosenhain was naturalized in England! 
at the beginning of the war in 1914, and | 
although not a professing Jew he resigned 
his honorary membership of several Ger- 
man seientifie societies as a protest against 
the treatment of Jews in the earlj’ years of 
Hitler’s regime. 

Rosenhain married in 1901 Louisa, 
daughter of Louis Monash and sister of 
Sir Jolm Monash [q.v.]. They had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom predeceased 
her father. He died at ICingston Hill, 
Surrey, after a long illness 17 March 1934. 

[Obiluary Notices of FcUozes of the Royal 
Society, No. 3, December 1934 (portrait); 
Journal of the Institute of Metals, vol. liv, 
1039 (portrait) ; Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institutes, vol. exxx, 1034; The Times, 22 
March 1934; Nature, 5 May 1934; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

C. H. Desch. 

ROSS, ADRIAN (pseudonym), lyric 
writer and librettist. [See Ropes, Anxinm 
Reed.] 

ROSS, Sm (EDWARD) DENISON: 
(1871-1940), orientalist, was bom in j 
Stepney 0 June 1871, the younger son of! 
Alexander Jolmstone Ross, formerly a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, who 
in 18C9 succeeded J, R. Green, the his- 
torian, as vicar, of St. Philip’s churcli. 
Stepney, by his second wife, Adelaide, 
daughter of NYilliam Collett Sandars, of 
Hemel Hempsted, and sister of T. C. 
Sandars [q.v.], editor of Justinian. 

In 1887 the fatlier, who Avas then vicar 
of Snelston, Derbyshire, died from the 
effects of a fall while Ross aaus still at 
Marlborough. Ross AA'as so baclcAvard as 
to OAVC his promotion from the bottom 
class to its abolition, but he sang in the 
choir and picked up some skill in playing 
both the flute and the organ. A crammer 
pronounced him incapable of passing the 
previous examination at Cambridge, so he 
attended lectures at University College, 
London, on French and English literature 
and studied under Arturo Farinclli, soon 
to find his Italian more fluent than his 
preceptor’s English. Wlnlc studying 
oriental languages under Ernest Renan, 
CJiarlcs Henri Auguste Schefer, Theodor 
Noldckc, and Victor Rosen he quicklv 
learnt French, German, and Russian, and 
at Stntsburg he graduated Pli.D., Iiis 
thesis l)cing an account of the early vears 
of Shah Isma'il. 


Ross travelled extensively even before 
he went to India, but the Aosit of Avhich he 
has left the fullest record is that in 1897 
to Boldiara and Samarkand, which had 
seldom been entered by an Englislunan. 

In 1890 Ross Avas appointed professor 
of Persian at University College, London, 
the receipts from Avhich, like his fatlier 
before him, he supplemented by rcA'iew- 
ing. In 1901 Lord Curzon secured his 
appointment as principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah, a post Avhich he held imtil 1911; 
in 1900 he became oflieer in charge of the 
records of the government of India and 
assistant secretary in the department of 
education ; but on a Arisit to Berlin in 1907 
he became deeply interested in the work 
being done there on the old Turkish manu- 
scripts that Alexander von Le Coq had 
excavated in Turfan, and, Avhen there 
were added the texts found by (Sir) 
Aurcl Stein in Tun-huang and elscAvlicre, 
Ross decided to devote himself to Chinese 
and Uigliur. This brought him to the 
British Museum in 1014 ns a first assistant 
Avith special charge of the Stein collections, 
but the outbreak of Avar put an end to his 
Central Asian studies, for he atos called 
into tlic postal censorship AA’hcrc he Avorked 
until in 1910 he was appointed director 
of the School of Oriental Studies and pro- 
fessor of Persian in the university of 
London; he resigned both posts in 1937. 
His influence AAas shoAvn in the number of 
distinguished scholars Avhom he en- 
couraged and started on their studies. 

Save for one visit to Peking in a fur- 
lough year (he Avould gladly have ex- 
changed his years in India for as many in 
Cliina) the truA’cls of Ross betAA-cen the 
Avars Avcrc undertaken as an orientalist 
giving lectures in the United States of 
America, Persia, Egypt, and Scandinavia. 
But he also A’isited Persia in 1934 for the 
millenary of the birth of FirdaAA'si, and he 
Avas on another occasion the guest of the 
Turkish government AA'hich desired to 
purge Turkish of its accretion of Arabic 
and Persian AA-ords, a notion Avhich Ross 
regarded as somewhat childish. In 1938 
lie dcliA’crcd the LoavcII lectures at Boston, 
Massachusetts, Avith Mahmud, Tamerlane, 
Bayazid, and Babur as some of the sub- 
jects. He took a leading part in the organi- 
zation of the Intcrnalionnl Exhibition of 
Persian Art held at Burlington House in 
19.31. In 1039 he Avas sent to Istanbul as 
counsellor to the British Embassy to jLssist 
in the dcA-elopmcnt of Anglo-Turki.sh 
commercial relations, and there, after a 
short illness, he died 20 September 1040. 
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\Vlien principal of the Madrasah, Ross 
found in the hbrary an Arabie manuscript 
which had escaped the notice of all his 
predecessors during the sixty years or so 
during which it had lain there. It proved 
to be ‘Zafar ul Walih bi Muzaffar wa 
Ahh’ by ’Abdallah Mohammed bin 'Omar 
al-Maliki al-Asafi, known as Al-Makki, the 
scribe. The work is a draft of an tm- 
linished history of Gujarat, recording also 
contemporary events elsewhere in India, 
written in honour of Zafar Khan, ap- 
pointed to be nawab of Gujarat in a.h. 793, 
and founder of the Muzaffari dynasty 
there. On this text Ross laboxned for 
twenty-five years and afterwards com- 
piled an extensive analytical index (the 
whole being published in three volumes, 
1910-1928, in the Indian Text series). In 
comparison with this labomr Ross’s other 
publications are slight, even occasional, 
but they cover a very wide field. He him- 
self spoke of the Bankipur catalogue of 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as his 
monument in India, but, except for his 
part in training the cataloguers, his share 
in the work was comparatively slight. His 
works include a translation of the Tarikh- 
i-Bashidi; A History of the Moghuls of 
Central Asia (1895), 2'he Heart of Asia 
(with Francis Henry Bennet Skrine, 
1899), a Polyglot List of Birds in Turin, 
Manchu and Chinese (1909), editions of 
the diwans of Babur and Baram IChan 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1910), Sir Anthony Sherley and 
his Persian Adventure (1933), and This 
English Language (1939), a study-book for 
teachers of the language abroad. His 
autobiography Both Ends of the Candle 
was posthumously published in 1943, after 
he had worked at it reluctantly and fitfully 
since 1930 at the instigation of E. V. Lucas 
[q.v.]. 

In 1904 Ross married, at Venice, Dora, 
daughter of William Thomas Robinson, 
of HuU. She was a brilliant pianist, and, 
according to a leading London critic, knew 
more about music than anyone whom he 
had ever known. The marriage was a very 
happy one, as she continually added to 
the number of her own and her husband’s 
friendships while presersdng not a few that 
he might have lost had he been left to 
himself. She died, childless, in Istanbul, 
five months before Ross. 

Many honours came to Ross: he was 
appointed C.I.E. in 1912, and was knighted 
in 1918 ; he was honorary lecturer in the 
department of Portuguese studies at 
King’s College, London, a fellow of Cal- 


cutta University and of London Univer- 
sit 5 % foreign corresponding member of the 
Hungarian Md Portuguese Academies and 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and 
Letters; and he received the gold medal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1935. 

There is a portrait of Ross by Frank 
Beresford, presented in 1937, at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. A cartoon 
by ‘Spy’ belongs to Mr. A. Denison Ross. 

[Sir Denison Ross, Both Ends of the Candle, 
1943 ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. A. Chapman. 

ROSS, Sir JOHN, first baronet, of 
Dunmoyle (1853-1935), last lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, was born at Londonderry 
11 December 1853, the eldest son of 
Robert Ross, minister of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, Londonderry, by his 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Stuart 
Christie, of Londonderry. Early in the 
’sixties he was sent to Foyle College, 
Londonderry. In 1873 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where in 1874 he gained 
a sizarship and in 1876 won the first 
classical scholarship. He graduated B.A. 
in 1877 and LL.B. in 1879 when he was 
called to the Irish bar (Icing’s Inns, 
Dublin). He took silk in 1891 and became 
a bencher of the ICing’s Inns in 1893. He 
was conservative member of parliament 
for Londonderry City from 1892 until his 
defeat in 1895, and was appointed land 
judge in the Chancery division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland in 1896, and in 
1921 lord chancellor of Ireland for life. 
But the office of lord chancellor of Ireland 
was abolished by statute in December 
1922. He wns sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council in 1902 and created a baronet in 
1919. In 1882 he married Katherine Mary 
Jeffcock (died 1932), only daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deane Mann, of Dun- 
moyle and Corvey Lodge, co. Tyrone, and 
had one son and two daughters, the 
younger of whom predeceased her father. 
He died at Dunmoyle 17 August 1935, and 
was succeeded as second baronet by his 
son, Ronald Deane (bom 1888). 

Ross has been fitlj' described as a lawyer 
of great ability and learning, whose judge- 
ments were marked by much independence 
of thought. In his time Irish students 
were obliged to join an English Inn. So it 
was that, as a member of Gray’s Inn, Ross 
became acquainted ^vith the methods of 
the great English judges whose decisions 
it might become his duty to cite. Further- 
more, in the course of his immense practice 
he acquired a great knowledge of the 
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series of complex statutes passed to redress 
the agrarian grievances of Ireland; and 
thus it came about that ivhen he was pro- 
moted to the bench as land judge he soon 
attained the eminenee attested by the fact 
that during the twenty-six years of his 
judicial career the House of Lords never 
differed from his views, although after he 
ceased to be lord chancellor it did twee 
reverse his decisions. 

Ross’s versatility was astonishing. 
When an undergraduate he was no mean 
atlilete ; alwaj's a witty and forceful 
speaker, in 1877 he was elected president 
of the university philosophical society 
and in 1878 auditor of the college liis- 
torical society, of which latter he was 
elected president in 1913 ; in 1914 his | 
many services to his country and to his 
alma mater brought him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. of Dublin University, 
while his interest in the classics received 
recognition by his election to tlic presi- 
dency of the Classical Society of Ireland 
in the same year. 

Ross was the embodiment of courage, 
fairness, and good sense ; his affectionate 
loyalty to his friends earned him their 
sincere devotion, and even his political 
opponents readily admitted that in tem- 
perament he was never other than Irish 
in the best acceptation of the term. 

[The Times and Irish Times, 19 August 
1935; Sir John Ross, The Years of my Pil- 
grimage; Ilandom Peminiscences, 1924, and 
Pilgrim Scrip; More Ilandom Ileminiscences, 
1927 ; personal knowledge.] R. W. Tate. 

ROSS, Sm RONALD (1857-1932), dis- 
coverer of the mosquito cycle in malaria, 
was bom at Almora, a hill station in the 
North-lVcstcrn provinces, 13 May 1857, 
the eldest child in the family of ten of 
(General Sir) Campbell Clayc Grant Ross, 
of the Indian Army, by his wife, Matilda 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Edward 
Merrick Eldcrton, a London Imvycr. On 
both sides his family seems to have been 
well to do, gifted, and successful, with 
more than usual intellectual endowments. 
Ilis father’s family, which had had a long 
connexion with India, was according to 
his Memoirs descended by junior branches 
from the Rosses of Balnagowan and 
Shandwick, Ross-shire. 

At the age of eight (1805) Ross was sent 
to England for his education. Ilis first 
four years in this country were spent at 
two small schools at Rydc, but on the 
return of his motlicr to India after a two 
years' s-isit home, he was sent in 1809 to 


a boarding-school at Springliill, near 
Southampton, where he remained until 
the age of sixteen. His schooldays seem 
to have been very happy and it is charac- 
teristic of Ross’s keen intellectual interests 
tliroughout life, as he records, that at this 
time he was deeply interested in zoology 
and in working out the elementary laws 
of harmony and experimenting in metre, 
lyrics, and epics. On leaving school he 
desired to be an artist, but deferred to liis 
father’s wishes and in 1874 became a 
medical student at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. He obtained the M.R.C.S. in 
1879 but failed to pass the L.S.A. and so 
was imable to practise. As a single quali- 
fication sufficed for surgeoncies on board 
sliip, he went for four or five voyages as 
a ship’s surgeon (during which he vTotc a 
Spanish drama ‘Isabella’ in blank verse 
and a novel ‘The Major’). In 1881 he 
passed the L.S.A. and entered the Indian 
Medical Service. He arrived at Bombay 
in October of that year, and for several 
years held temporary appointments cither 
attached to various Madras regiments or 
doing duty at station hospitals. Some six 
months were spent at Vizianagram, a short 
time at Pallaveram, both in the Madras 
Presidency. From September 1882 to 
August 1884 he was at Madras itself. 
In September 1884 he brought a detach- 
ment of Madras Pioneers from Quetta to 
Madras, and in January 1885 spent a week 
in Burma taking a regiment to Thyct- 
myoo. On two occasions he was with 
detachments of Indian troops at Port 
Blair in the Andamans. From May 1885 
to May 1880hewas atMoulmcininBiirma. 
Plainly, however, he speaks of Jlndras 
during this time and records that the sun- 
light and the air of India filled him with 
an extraordinarj' vigour. Having for the 
most part plenty of leisure to follow his 
own pursuits, he studied with chamctcr- 
istic intensity the world’s poets and the 
classics, took up Italian, French, and 
German, WTOtc poems, dramas, and novels, 
and became deeply interested in mathe- 
matics, a subject which in later life entered 
into many of his writings on malaria. In 
1888 he left Madras for his first leave in 
England, and in 1889 he married Rosa 
Bessie, daughter of Alfred Bradley 
Bloxam. So far Ross appears as a young 
olTiccr leading an intensely intellectual, 
and it might almost be said emotional, life, 
adopting pursuits ns the fancy took him 
with violent enthusiasm, studying, and 
iWTiling— -above all writing — filled with 
I imagination and imagery and the dramatic 
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sense. Beyond his taldng the diploma in 
public health and studying bacteriology 
under Edward Emanuel Klein, there is no 
indication that he had at this time any 
speeial feeling for medicine and it was not 
until five years later that his name figured 
for the first time in the hterature on 
malaria. 

In 1894 Ross again came to England on 
leave. It was on this second leave to 
England that he was introduced to (Sir) 
Patrick Manson [q.v.]. Thenceforth the 
association of these two famous men was 
to be one of the great romances of tropical 
medicine. Ross next year returned to 
India fired -with the ambition to solve the 
problem of the aetiology of malaria. Two 
years and four months later, on 20 August 
1897, he saw the first significant sign of 
success that he had so far obtained, 
namely, the now familiar characteristic 
pigmented oocj'sts of the malaria parasite 
in an imusual kind of mosquito, Ross’s 
‘ dapple-ivinged mosquito’, now well 
known as the anopheles mosquito. It was, 
however, not until the folloiving year 
(1898), after he had taken up the study 
of Proteosoma, a parasite in the blood of 
birds closely resembling the parasite of 
human malaria, and had found these same 
pigmented cysts and, later, further stages 
in the development, that the discovery 
that malaria is an infectious disease trans- 
mitted from man to man by the mosquito 
was fully and for all time established. On 
28 July 1898, when Manson announced 
Ross’s results at the Edinburgh meeting 
of the British Medical Association, the 
whole astounding cycle of development 
had been demonstrated for bird malaria 
and hence by very obvious probability for 
malaria of man. 

In February 1899 Ross left India on 
being invited by the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine to take up the position 
of lecturer (later, 1902-1912, professor) in 
tropical medicine at that school: in July 
he retired from the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. His mind was now turned almost 
wholly to the application of his discovery 
to the eradication of malaria by destruc- 
tion of the anopheles mosquito. Success 
was not at first so great as had been anti- 
cipated, for although the method was 
clearl 3 ' logical enough, difficulties in carry- 
ing it out were at first imderestimated. 
Ross, nevertheless, lived to see his methods 
applied with increasing success all over the 
world and, as organization and experience 
increased, universally recognized as the 
way in which man might eventually rid 
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himself of this most deadly of all diseases 
of the tropics. 

Ross died at the Ross Institute, Putney, 
after a long illness 10 September 1932. 
He was buried beside his wife (died 1931) 
at Putney Vale cemetery. He had two 
sons and two daughters. The elder son 
was reported missing in 1914 and the 
younger daughter also predeceased her 
father. 

It has always been difficult to assess the 
relative part in Ross’s great discovery that 
should be ascribed to Manson, upon whose 
original ideas regarding the transmission 
of malaria by the mosquito the work of 
Ross was founded and whose constant 
stimulus and help Ross always fully 
acknowledged. Undoubtedly, however, it 
was Ross who, unaided by any previous 
researches in this untrodden field, was the 
actual discoverer of the quite unsuspected 
mechanism of transmission which once 
and for all exploded the view, so far uni- 
versally held, that malaria was contracted 
from air or water. The cycle in human 
malaria was not worked out by Ross but 
by Battista Grassi and his Italian col- 
leagues, a fact that led to a very bitter 
controversy between Ross and Grassi on 
the question of priority. 

Although in relation to his earlier work 
in India Ross’s later contributions to 
medical science were less spectacular, 
further evidence of his originality and 
genius abound in his later work. He was 
the first to employ the counting of parasites 
in the assessment of the intensity of 
malarial infections, the first to lay the 
foundations of the study of malarial eom- 
munities, the first to draw attention to 
the importance of the ‘average enlarged 
spleen’ in malaria studies, the first to 
employ the ‘thick film’ technique now 
universally adopted. Moreover, in the 
time betiveen his retirement from India 
and his death he not only carried out 
many investigations in expeditions (most 
of which he organized and led) to various 
malarious countries but added materially 
to what was kno-wn of malarial epidemio- 
logy. It was during tliis latter period of 
his life that Ross nTOte many of his more 
mature works. These include not only lus 
Prevention of Malaria (1910), now a 
classic, and many other contributions 
dealing with malaria, but also liis Memoirs 
(1923), various mathematical studies 
(1901-1931), papers onpathometry (1911- 
1929), plays, dramas, novels, and poems. 
The Memoirs give a vety complete and 
fascinating account of his life, thoughts, 
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and feelings, and the facts relating to his 
great discoverj'. That Ross was not a 
trained observer, indeed very far from 
this, makes it all the more remarkable that 
he should, in a subject for wliich he was 
seemingly so little equipped, have made 
one of the greatest discoveries in medicine. 
Ross’s poems (published in a collected 
edition in 1928) have been highly spoken 
of, as also Ids novel The Child of Ocean 
(1889), and, although to some readers it 
seems rather confused, the sense of stress 
and storm and the imagery and descrip- 
tions of scenery remain even after many 
years. There can be no doubt that Ross 
had all the qualities of genius and some 
of its faults, for in many of his writings 
he shows a degree of sclf-centrcdness in 
complaints of obstruction in Ids work, 
which cannot be taken altogether at their 
face value by those who know the circum- 
stances. 

Within a few j’ears of Ids discovery 
honours of every kind were conferred upon 
Ross by scientific institutions of many 
countries. In 1901 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, wldch awarded him 
a Royal medal in 1909: in 1902 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine: he 
was appointed C.B. in 1902 and K.C.M.G. 
in 1911. He also received honorary degrees 
from several universities. During 1912 he 
moved to London and became physician 
for tropical diseases at King’s College 
Hospital, an appointment which he com- 
bined (1912-1917) witli the chair of 
tropical salutation at Liverpool. From 
1013 until his death he was editor of 
Science Progress. During the war of 1014— 
1018 he was appointed (1917) consultant 
in malaria to the War Office and later 
(1025) to the jMirdstry of Pensions. 'Wlicn 
in 102G the Ross Institute and Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases at Putney Heath was 
founded in his honour he became its first 
dircctor-in-chief. In December 1933 the 
institute was united with the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

There is a bronze bust of Ross by 
Lady Welby at the London School of 
Hygiene. 

[The Times, 17 September 1002; Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, vol. xxvi, 1032-1033 
(portraits) ; Obituary Polices of Fellorcs of the 
Uoyal Society, No. 2, December 1033 (por- 
trait) ; .Science Progress, vol. x-w-ii, 1032-1033 
(portraits); Sir Ronald Ross, Maiwirs, 1023; 
It. L. Megroz, iSir Ilonald Itoss: Discoi'crer and 
Creator (with bibliography), 1031 ; J. O. Dob- 
son, Jtonald Pass, Dragon Slayer, 103-1.] 

S. R. CinusTOJ>nr.ns. 


ROTHERMERE, first Viscount 
(1808-1940), newspaper proprietor. [See 
Haksisworth, ILvuold Sidney.] 

ROTHSCHILD, Sir LIONEL 
WALTER, third baronet, and second 
B,\ron Roniscniij), of Tring (1808- 
1937), was born in London 8 February 
1808, the elder son of Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, first Baron Rothschild [q.v.], 
by his wife, Emma Louisa, daughter of 
Baron Karl von Rothschild, of Frankfort- 
on-Main. Educated at home, owing to 
delicate health, he studied for a year at 
Bonn University and then entered Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, until June 1889. 

Following family precedent Rothschild 
joined the bank of N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons in order to study finance, under the 
tutelage of his father. His interests, how- 
ever, were elsewhere. In early boyhood he 
had begun to collect and purchase insects, 
which fascinated him, and unlike most 
boys had persevered in liis hobby. At 
Cambridge he came under the influence of 
tlic renowned ornithologist Alfred Ncirton 
[q.v.] ; his zoological horizon became much 
widened and his ambition stimulated, the 
amateur collector developing into a 
naturalist who aimed at acliieving some- 
thing noteworthy in zoology. Collections 
of birds and mammals were acquired, on 
a corner of his father’s estate at Tring a 
small house was built (1889) for the insects 
and books, and sheds were requisitioned 
on the estate for the provisional storage 
of the other zoological material. A larger 
building was added, with a display of 
specimens of all orders of the animal king- 
dom, and opened as a public museum in 
1892. Gradually the museum grew to a 
considerable size, the aggregate floor-space, 
inclusive of the basements for storage, 
covering in 1913 nearly an acre and a half. 
As his duties in the City left him with 
too little time for his museum, Ernst 
Johann O. Ilartcrt, an ornithologist, was 
put in charge of it in 1892 and in the spring 
of 1893 Dr. Karl Jordan w.as engaged as 
curator of.the insect collections. In 1908 
Rothschild gave up his work in the City. 
From 1 804 the museum has issued its own 
periodical, Novitates Zoologicac, of which 
forty-one volumes have appeared, which 
arc largely based on zoological collections 
received from explorers who had gone out 
for Rothschild to regions of wiiich the 
fauna was not, or but little, known; he 
himself travelled in Europe and North 
vVfrica. 

In 1808 the university of Giessen con- 
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ferred upon Rothschild the honorary 
degree of D.Phil. In 1899 he became a 
trustee of the British Museum and in 1011 
he was elected F.R.S. He was president of 
Section D (zoolo^) at the York meeting 
(1932) of the British Association ; and was 
elected an honorary member by most of 
the more important societies of entomology 
and ornithology. Hfs interest in natural 
history embraced botany as weU ; he was 
awarded the Victoria medal of honour in 
horticulture and was an honorary member 
of the American Orchid Society. Outside 
his scientific actmties his services and 
obligations were numerous. From 1899 to 
1910 he represented the Aylesbury divi- 
sion of Buckinghamshire in parliament as 
a eonservative ; he succeeded to the titles 
on the death of his father in 1915. He 
was chairman of the Tring urban district 
council for many years and president of 
various societies and institutes. In a 
codicil to his will he left the museum and 
all its contents to the British Museum, the 
greatest accession which that institution 
has ever received. He died, unmarried, at 
Tring 27 August 1937, internationally 
famous for his numerous contributions to 
our knowledge of mammals, birds, and 
insects and as the founder and owner of a 
large zoological museum. He was suc- 
ceeded as fourth baronet and tliird baron 
by his nephew, Nathaniel Mayer Victor 
Rothschild (bom 1910). 

A portrait of Rothschild by Rene de 
I’Hdpital hangs in the board room of the 
Manchester Great Synagogue. 

[Obiluary Notices of Fenovos of the Foyal 
Society, No. 6, January 1938 (portrait) ; Noui- 
tates Zoologicae, vol. xli, 1938 (bibliography 
and portrait) ; Nature, 2 October 1937 ; The 
Times, 28 August 1937 ; personal knowledge.] 

Karl Jordan. 

ROYCE, Sm (FREDERICK) HENRY, 
baronet (1863-1933), engineer, was bom 
at Alwalton, near Peterborough, 27 Mareh 
1863, the younger son of James Royce, 
flour miller, by his wife, Mary, third 
daughter of Benjamin lOng, farmer, of 
Edmn’s Hall, Essex. His father’s death 
compelled him to earn liis o'svn living at the 
age of ten, and he was in turn selling news- 
papers, a post oilice messenger boy, and at 
the age of fourteen an apprentice in the 
Great Northern Railway Company’s loco- 
motive works at Peterborough. Being 
imable to complete his apprenticeship for 
lack of funds, he foimd employment in 
1881 at Leeds in a tool factory, often 
working for sixteen hours a day. In 1882 


Royce 

he became a tester with the London 
Electric Light and Power Company, and 
advanced his wider education by going to 
the night classes of the City and Guilds 
Technical College and at the Polyteclmic. 
So full' of promise did he show hir^elf that 
in the same year the London company 
appointed him chief electrical engineer 
for its pioneer scheme for the electric 
lighting of the streets of Liverpool. 

In 1884, at the age of twenty-one, 
Royce, together with E. A. Claremont, 
founded the firm of F. H. Royce & 
company (entitled Royce Limited from 
1894 until 1933), manufacturers of arc 
lamps, dynamos, and electric cranes at 
Cooke Street, Manchester, and later at 
Trafford Park; their original capital was 
only £70. In 1903 he bought his first 
motor-car, a 10 h.p. Decauville, the noise 
and untrustwortliiness of which (as with 
other cars of the period) determined liim 
to design and make motor-vehicles him- 
self, and at the end of the year he had his 
first two-cylinder engines running for 
many hundreds of hours, coupled to 
dynamos. Every detail of the car, no 
matter how small, was designed \vith the 
same minute care, with ruthless testing, 
and even in those early days the slender 
resources of the company were spent on 
multifarious ejqreriments, metallurgical 
research, and heat treatment. So when, 
on 31 March 1904, the first 10 h.p. two- 
cylinder Royce car was driven out of the 
i factory at Cooke Street, it at once gave an 
I impression of silence, smoothness, and 
flexibility and so fired the enthusiasm of 
C. S. RoUs [q.v.] who had a seUing agency 
(C. S. Rolls & company) in London for 
continental cars of liigh repute, that late 
in 1904 he, with his able partner Claude 
Johnson, contracted to buy the entire 
output of cars produced by Royce 
Limited and to sell them under the name 
of Rolls-Royce. These two firms were 
combined in 1906, 

Royce had soon perceived that it was a 
mistake to manufacture a wide range of 
models. He took as his motto ‘Organise 
and specialise’ and concentrated entirely 
on one ear, the 40-50 h.p. ‘Silver Ghost’, 
the first of which was completed by the 
end of 1906. This tj^pe remained in pro- 
duction, -JTith numerous improvements of 
detail, until 1925, when it gave place to 
‘Phantoms’ and ‘Wraitlis’. The qualities 
of the ‘Silver Ghost’ so much increased 
the demand for it that in 1908 the motor 
section of the firm was separated from 
Cooke Street and transferred to Derby. 
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Royce -was now at the height of his 
powers, but habitual overwork and lack 
of interest in his meals led to a breakdown 
in 1911 from wliich he was not expected 
to rccoi-er. Recovery was indeed onlj' 
partial, but although he was never able 
to return to the factory, he continued 
to control the main designs, keeping in 
close contact with experiments and other 
activities for another twenty years. In 
motor-car design the original features of 
his work are the silent cam form of the 
valve-gear, the frietion-damped slipper 
fly^vhcel and spring drive for the timing 
gears, his battery ignition, the Royce 
expanding carburettor, and the wear- 
proof steering. 

Royce, however, did not confine himself 
to designing motor-cars. Although Rolls 
had often pressed him to design an aero 
engine, he took no practical interest in the 
matter until the outbreak of war in 1914, 
when, after investigating various 137105 of 
air-cooled engines at the request of the 
government, he at length characteristically 
made up his mind not to deviate from 
liquid cooling; so, starting from a 12- 
cylinder V, he produced the ‘Eagle’ early 
in 1015, winch played an important part 
in the war, and was followed by the 
‘Falcon’, the ‘Hawk’, and the ‘Condor’. 
It was mainly his determination that led 
the Rolls-Royce Company to enter for the ' 
Schneider cup competitions, in which they 
won the trophy in 1929 and in 1931, set-' 
ting up the world speed record at 408 
m.p.h. Shortly before his death, Ro3'cc 
laid down the protot37ie designs of the 
‘Merlin’ engine, making use of the ex- 
perience gained in the Atlantic flight of 
1910 and the Schneider cup competitions. 
True to his principles he here again stood 
firm to his dccLsion to adlicre to a 12- 
cylindcr V engine, and that this t3T)c of 
engine persisted all through the war of 
1939-1915 with extensive use on all 157105 
of aircraft is a standing witness to the 
correctness of Royce’s polic3'. 

For his sendees to engineering and the 
countr3% Royce was appointed O.B.E. in 
1918 and created a baronet in 1930. There ! 
was no issue of his marriage, which took 
place in 1893, with Minnie Grace (died, 
1030), third daughter of Alfred Punt, of i 
London. He died at West IVittcring, near 
Chichester, 22 April 1933. 

At the time of the Schneider cup com- i 
petition it was said of him that ‘Mr. Roy-cc 
is not a man who prides himsetf upon in- 
venting things. lie likes to perfect things 
already in existence.’ Apart from his 


genius as an engineer, Roycc’s most 
marked characteristic was an extraordi- 
nary modcst5’. In appearance he resembled 
a farmer, and liis chief recreation was the 
cultivation of roses and fruit-trees. His 
remarkable memory he attributed to his 
night-school education, which ‘made it 
imperative that I should never forget 
an3'tlung worth remembering, and I have 
never outgrown that habit’. 

A life-size bronze statue of Royce by 

F. Derwent Wood was erected in the 
Arboretum at Derby in 1023. A bust by 
William McMillan is in the main ofllecs 
of Rolls-Royce Limited at Derb3’. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Mayfair, 
January 1019. 

[The Times, 24 April 1933; Sir Max Pern- 
berton. The Life of Sir Henry noyte, 1935; 

G. GeofTrey Smith, Prcdcrielc Henry Itoyce 
(British Council ‘Science in Britain’ scries), 
1945 ; Harold Nockolds, The Magic of a Name, 
1938 ; H. Massac Buist, Itolls-Iioyce Memories 
(privately printed), 1020; Engineering and 
Engineer, 28 April 1033 (portraits); private 
information ; personal knowledge.] 

N. R. CnANDLEn. 

RUDOLF, EDWARD DE MONTJOIE 
(1852-1933), philanthropist, was born in 
Lambeth 11 April 1852, the second son of 
Major William Edward Rudolf, b3’ his 
second wife, Susan Amy Goodin. He was 
! educated mainly at home, ns the failing 
sight of his father obliged him from a vep^ 
early age to act as his amanuensis in 
translation work. Owing to the strait- 
ened circumstances of the family Rudolf 
began work as an olficc-boy in his thirteenth 
5’car. He managed to continue his educa- 
tion, den5’ing himself even meals to buy 
boolcs, and in 1871 gained entrance to the 
Oflice of Worlcs at the first open examina- 
tion. He became oflieial private secretary 
to the first commissioner, G. J. Shaw- 
Lefesue (aftcnvnrds Lord Eversley, q.v.) 
and to his successor. Lord Rosebery. 

Rudolf devoted all his spare time to 
work among young people in South 
London, and in 1872 became superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school at St. Anne’s 
[church. South Lambeth. Here his ex- 
perience convinced him of the pressing 
need within the organization of the Churcli 
of England for a central home to which 
homeless children could be .sent with no 
conditions save that of destitution, and 
then to be boarded out with families and 
tlius kept from institutionalism. Rudoirs 
enthusiasm was infectious, and in March 
1881 a meeting was held in the library of 
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Mark Hanbury Beaufoy, afterwards 
member of parliament for Kennington. 
Rudolf was resolute that the society 
should be regarded as an integral part of 
the Church’s organization, and accordingly 
a deputation waited upon the archbishop 
of Canterbury (A. C. Tait, q.v.), who, after 
inquiry, showed liis approval by becom- 
ing president in August. His chaplain, 
Randall Davidson [q.v.], remembered 
Tait saying, ‘ If the thing is to be done this 
man Rudolf is the man to do it. I have 
never heard a plan more admirably urged. ’ 
So came into being the Church of England 
Waifs and Strays Society (now the Church 
of England Children’s Society), which by 
the time of the founder’s death had pro- 
vided homes for 37,000 children. 

By the end of the first year there 
were two homes, containing thirtj'-four 
children. From the first Rudolf insisted 
on the children having as normal a life as 
possible. When they were not boarded 
out they were to be housed in small 
homes, not segregated or distinguished by 
any uniform. He was heartily in favour 
of emigration imder proper supervision, 
and the first little party left for Canada in 
1883. Later on the society opened two 
homes in Canada, and Rudolf made a 
number of visits, and spoke of himself as 
‘an Englishman who loves Canada’. 

Rudolf acted as honorary secretary, but 
the work grew so rapidly that in 1890 the 
executive committee asked him to give life 
full time to it. He showed himself a re- 
markably able administrator, but, busy 
as he was, Rudolf never allowed organiza- 
tion to obscure his personal contact with 
the cliildren. Wlienever he visited a home, 
he always tried to get an hour with the 
children, and entered naturally into their 
games. Moreover, he did his best to keep 
in touch with the old boys and girls, and 
to make them feel that in him they still 
had a friend long after they had left the 
homes. He was strongly in favour of 
registration and inspection of all volun- 
tary institutions for children. At the 
International Conference for the Welfare 
and Protection of Children held in London 
in 1902 he spoke in favour of this, adding 
that ‘it might become a stepping-stone to 
the greatest advantage of all — ^the estab- 
lishment of a State Children’s Depart- 
ment ’. Considerations of health led to his 
resignation of the secretaryship in 1919, 
but as founder he remained a keen 
member of all committees. 

Rudolf’s activities were not confined to 
the Waifs and Strays Society. He took 
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part with Benjamin Waugh [q.v.] in the 
founding in 1884 of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and gave evidence in support of the day- 
light saving bill. But his main interest, 
apart from children, was the League of 
Nations Union, and he was a member of 
both the executive and finance com- 
mittees. He had himself in 1915 started a 
movement in favour of the establishment 
after the war of an international tribunal 
with power to enforce its decisions. 

Since his early youth Rudolf had hoped 
to be ordained, and he was ordained 
deacon in 1898, but it was not until 1907 
that he was ordained priest; in 1911 he 
became a prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He was appointed C.B.E. in 
1931 and in the same year the honorary 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
by Oxford University. 

Rudolf married in 1881 Enuna Buhner 
(died 1929), and had four sons, two of 
whom predeceased their father, and three 
daughters. He died at Eastbourne 29 May 
1933, and by his own tosIi his body was 
cremated and the ashes buried in his ^vife’s 
grave in Ocklynge cemetery. 

Of his work. Archbishop Lord Lang of 
Lambeth wrote that it ‘was the more 
remarkable because he had no conspicuous 
gifts of intellect and speech and not mueh 
of that strange magnetic quality that 
sometimes draws people into allegiance to 
some particular individuality. He had 
great and remarkable organizing ability, 
but his work was done mainly through the 
great qualities of a single-hearted and 
disinterested devotion to the children and 
to the Church of which he was a devoted 
son. . . . ’ 

[T/ie Times, 30 May 1933; [E. de M. 
Rudolf], The First Forty Years, A Chronicle 
of the Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society 18S1-1920, 1022 (portraits); C. H. 
Dant, Distinguished Churchmen, 1902; Our 
Waifs and Strays, June 1936 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

C. DE M. RUDOI.F. 

RUGGLES-BRISE, Sm EVELYN 
JOHN (1857-1935), prison reformer, was 
bom at Spains Hall, Finchingfield, Essex, 

6 December 1857, the second son in a 
famUy of five sons and seven daughters 
of Sir Samuel Brise Ruggles-Brise, of 
Spains Hall, who was member of parlia- 
ment for East Essex from 1808 to 1884, 
by Ins wife, Marianne Weyland, fourth 
daughter of Sir Edward Bowyer-Smijth, 
tenth baronet, of Hill Hall, Essex. After 
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being educated at Eton and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he was aT\-arded a 
first class in litcrac humaiiiorcs in 1880, he 
gained the sixth place in the competitive 
examination for entrance to the admini- 
strative grade ofthe home civil service, and 
was appointed to the Home Ofiice in 1881. 
From 1884 to 1802 he served as private 
secretary to four successive home secre- 
taries, and was then appointed a prison 
commissioner. In 1805 he was promoted 
to he chairman of the Prison Commission, 
the administrative body which assists the 
home secretary to manage the prisons of 
England and Wales, and he held this 
position until he retired in 1021. 

Just before Ruggles-Brise’s appoint- 
ment in 1805 a committee, of wliieh Her- 
bert (later Viscount) Gladstone [q.v.] was 
chairman, had issued a report recom- 
mending a number of changes in the prison 
system. To the task of bringing these 
changes into operation Ruggles-Brise de- 
voted himself with the enthusiasm of a 
reformer and the rvisdom of a practical 
administrator. 

Power to make changes in the prison 
system was obtained by a provision in the 
Prison Act of 1898 that the mode in which 
sentences of penal servitude or imprison- 
ment arc to be carried out may be regu- 
lated by nilcs which are made by the 
secretary of state and become statutory 
unless they are disapproved by parlia- 
ment. Use was made of this new power to 
abolish the old forms of ‘hard labour’ 
prescribed by the Prison Act of 1805, such 
as the tread-wheel and crank, and to 
modify the requirement in that Act that 
every criminal prisoner should cither be 
kept in a separate cell by day as well ns by 
night or ‘subjected to such superinten- 
dence during the day as will . . . prevent his 
communicating with any other prisoner’. 
The rules of 1899 pro\'ided that ‘the 
labour of all jirisoncrs shall, if possible, be 
productive, and the trades and industries 
taught and carried on .shall, if practicable, 
be such ns will fit the prisoner to cam his 
livelihood on release’. Workshops were 
constnicted and prisoners were not em- 
ployed singly except during the early 
wcclts of a linrd-labour sentence. Tlius the 
ri^^urs of separate confinement were 
mitigated, and labour was treated not as 
an instrument of punishment but as a 
stimulus to effort, interest, and applica- 
tion. Reforms were also made in the 
classification of prisoners, in the trc.atment 
of the mentally defective and unstable, in 
the medical care of prisoners, in the de- 


velopment of prisoners’ aid societies, and 
in the training of the prison staffs. One 
of the rules of 1899 laid down: ‘It is the 
dutj' of all officers to treat prisoners with 
kindness and humanity. . . . The great 
object of reclaiming the criminal should 
alwaj's be kept in view by all officers, and 
they should strive to acquire a moral 
influence over the prisoners by performing 
their duties conscientiously, but tvithout 
harslmess.’ 

A recommendation of the Gladstone 
committee that ‘a new form of sentence 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
judges, by which habitual criminals might 
be segregated for long periods of detention 
during which they would not be treated 
with the severity of first-class hard labour 
or penal servitude, but would be forced to 
work under less onerous conditions’ was 
implemented by a provision in the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act (1908), authorizing 
sentences of ‘preventive detention’. Com- 
paratively little use has been made by the 
courts of this type of sentence, but the 
arrangements made by Ruggles-Brise for 
the treatment of prisoners so sentenced 
had beneficial effects on the prison system. 
The construction at Camp Hill in the Isle 
of Wight of an establishment intended for 
this class of prisoner set a new standard of 
prison accommodation, and experience of 
the rules framed for tlie purpose of sub- 
jecting these prisoners to ‘less onerous 
conditions’ showed that to confer pri\’i- 
Icgcs which are liable to be lost by mis- 
conduct is a more effective method of 
maintaining discipline than a harshly 
punitive rdgime. 

Ruggles-Brise felt strongly that the 
prison system ought not to be applied to 
young offenders between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. In 1897 he went 
to the United States of America in order 
to study the working of the slate refonna- 
torics, and on his return began to devise 
special treatment for the young prisoners 
in the London prisons. A small society of 
voluntary workers (which later developed 
into the Borstal Association) was formed 
I to visit these lads, to make arrangements 
for their employment on discharge, and to 
help and befriend them. In 1001 these 
young prisoners were collected together in 
the old convict prison at Borstal, near 
Rochester, and their treatment was regu- 
lated by new rules designed to effect 
rclmbilitation by good disciplinaiy 
methods, hard work, and inducements to 
good conduct by a system of grades and 
rewards. Experience, howe%’cr, shoived 
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that the sentences passed on these young 
offenders ■were generally too short to give 
sufficient time for their training, and in 
1906 Ruggles-Brise made a strong repre- 
sentation to the secretary of state about 
the need for an alteration of the law. In 
1908 the Prevention of Crime Act, which 
authorized sentences of Borstal detention 
for not more than three years, gave 
statutory effect to the principles that the 
object should be to subject the young 
offender to ‘ such instruction and discipline 
as appears most conducive to his reforma- 
tion’, that the length of his sentence 
should be related not merely to the facts 
of the particular crime of which he hap- 
pened to be convicted but to his need of 
training, that the actual period of deten- 
tion should, subject to the limits of the 
Borstal sentence, depend on his response 
to the training and instruction given to 
him, and that on his release on licence he i 
should be subject to supervision and 
liable to recall should he misbehave. On i 
the gateway of Borstal is an inscription in 
honour of Ruggles-Brise which says: ‘He j 
determined to save the yoxmg and careless i 
from a wasted life of crime. Through his 
vision and persistence a system of repres- j 
sion has been gradually replaced by one of 
leading and training. We shall remember 
him as one who believed in his fellow men. ’ 

Ruggles-Brise’s influence emended to 
other countries. He was an active member 
of the International Prison Commission, 
of which he became chairman in 1910. In 
1924 he published Prison Reform at Home 
and Abroad. 

Ruggles-Brise was appointed C.B, in 
1899 and K.C.B. in 1902. He was twice 
married: first, in 1914 to Jessie Philippa 
(died 1928), daughter of Robert Russell 
Carew, of Carpenders Park, Watford, and 
■widow of Francis Robert Stonor, fourth 
Lord Camoys ; secondly, in 1933 to Sheelah 
Maud Bmil 3 ', daughter of Captain panels 
Algernon James Chichester, and ■widow of 
Essex Edgeworth Reade. He died at 
Peaslake, Surrey, 18 August 1935. 

A portrait of Ruggles-Brise by John 
Collier, which was presented to him in 
1921, is in the possession of his ■widow at 
Bamsbury, Wiltshire. A cartoon of him 
bj' ‘Spj^’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
10 February 1910. 


(Shane Leslie, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Bnse. A 
Memoir of the Founder of Borstal, 1938 ; Sir 
E. Ruggles-Brise, The English Prison System, 
1921 : Annual Reports of the prison commis- 
sioners; Annual Folunies of Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1899.] A. Maxweli.. 


RUNCIMAN, WALTER, first Baeon 
Rxjncisian, of Shoreston (1847-1937), 
shipo-wner, was bom at Dunbar 6 July 
1847, the fourth son of Walter Rimciman, 
master of a schooner, and later of the 
coastguard seiadce, by his ■wife, Jean, 
eldest daughter of John Finlay, ship- 
o'wner, of Dunbar. He was elder brother 
of James Rimciman [q.v.]. In 1853 the 
family moved to the coastguard station 
at Cresswell, Northumberland, to which 
the father had been appointed. In 1859 
young Walter ran away from home to seek 
a career at sea. 

Runciman was bound apprentice for six 
years in the brig Harperley, 450 tons, 
which sailed ■with coal from the Tyne to 
Mozambique. After a few voyages he 
broke his indentures and tramped from 
Troon to the Tjme and there joined the 
brig Maid of Athens. He later served in 
four sailing ships, attended a nautical 
school in 1867, and obtained a mate’s 
certificate. After further sea service he 
gained a master mariner’s certificate in 
1871. In 1873 he was appointed master of 
the barque F. E. Althausse, a command 
which he held for four years. In 1877 he 
transferred from sail to steam in order to 
become master of the steamer Coanwood, 
1,650 tons, which he commanded for eight 
and a half years. 

In 1884, halving then sailed the seas for 
twenty-five years, Runciman was urged 
by his medical ad^viser to live ashore, and 
he began business as a shipo'wner at South 
Sliields in 1885, when shipping was in a 
[ very depressed state. His first purchase 
was the steamer Dudley, 1,200 tons, which 
had been laid up in the Tyne for three and 
a half years. His training in both sail and 
steam proved of great value to him when 
he entered the shipowning business. The 
Dudley did well for him and ■with the 
flowng tide of better trade he bought at 
various times eleven other second-hand 
steamers. In 1889 he had built at South 
Shields his first new steamer, the Blahe- 
moor, which was the foundation of the 
Moor Line, Ltd., the head office of which 
was in due course removed from South 
Shields to Newcastle. By 1895 the Moor 
Line o^wned twenty-five steamers and by 
1914 the number had risen to about forty. 
After the war of 1914-1918 the IMoor Line 
was wound up, and reserves and invested 
assets were distributed among the share- 
holders. From 1919 to 1921 the Runciman 
Company had no \'essels, but a new Moor 
Line was started and by 1924 a fleet of 
twenty-three steamers was in service. 
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Runciman "was senior partner in the 
firm of Walter Runciman & company; 
chairman and managing director of the 
Sloor Line, and chairman of the Anchor 
Line, in wliich he acquired a controlling 
interest in 1035. He was president of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Iving- 
dom in 1910-1011, and in 1032, on the 
death of James Lyle JIackay, Earl of' 
Inchcape [q.v.], he succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Shipping Federation until his 
death. This body had been formed in 1890 
to combat the activities of the Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union under their secretary 
Joseph Havelock Wilson [q.v.], whose 
courage Runciman admired and towards 
whom he was sympatheticallj' disposed. 

In middle life Runciman was a strong 
liberal of independent attitude. For 
twenty-two years he was chairman of the 
Northern Liberal Federation Executive, 
and was sometime president of the 
Northern Liberal Federation. He repre- 
sented the Hartlepools di\’ision in parlia- 
ment from 1914 to 1918 ; but in 1931 he 
declared that ‘free trade had outlived its 
usefulness’ and favoured tariff reform. 

Runciman was a keen yachtsman. His 
first yacht of note was the Sunbeam, 
bought in 1922, famous throughout the 
world for the voyages of her former ou-ncr, 
Thomas, Lord Brasscy [q.v.]. She was 
succeeded by Sunbeam II, an auxiliary 
three-masted schooner built for Runciman 
and launched in 1929. He was a member of 
several yacht clubs and commodore of the 
Royal Northumbrian Yacht Club. Rlien 
in his ninetieth year he intimated to the 
Admiralty that he would like to join the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Supplementarj' 
Reserv’c, and was appointed honorary 
commodore to date from 1 Febniarj' 1937. 

Early in the twentieth cenUrry Runci- 
man bought Doxford, a beautiful estate in 
Northumlierland. A subsequent purchase 
was Shoreston, also in Northumberland. 
He married in 1809 Ann Margaret (died 
1933), daughter of .John Lawson, of Cress- 
well, Northumberland. He was created 
a baronet in 1900 and was raised in 1933 
to the peerage as Baron Runciman, of 
Shoreston. He died at Newcastle-upon- 
Tjme 13 August 1937. His only child, 
Walter, has-ing been raised to Ihcpeeragc 
as Viscount Runciman, of Doxford, in the 
previous June, the barony of Shoreston 
became merged in the viscounlej', 

Runciman was respected throughout 
the shipping industry for his independence 
of tliought, his geniality, and his kindli- 
ness. In addition to his autobiography 


Before the Mast and After (1924), he wrote 
several books on the sea. An ardent 
Methodist, of old Methodist stock, he 
spoke in many Methodist pulpits in 
Northumberland. 

[The Times, 14 August 1937; Sir Walter 
Runciman, Before the Mast and After, 1924; 
personal knowledge.] A. E. Johnstone. 

RUNDLB, Sin (HENRY MACLEOD) 
LESLIE (185G-1934), general, was born 
at Newton Abbot, Devon, 0 January 1850, 
the second son of Captain Joseph Sparkc- 
hall Rundic, R.N., by his wife, Rcnira 
Catherine, daughter of Commander Will ter 
AVemyss Leslie, R.N. On leaving the 
Royal Military Academy, AA^oolwich, he 
was gazetted to the Royal Artillery in 
1870. He first saw active service in 1879, 
taking part in the Zulu war at the battle 
of Ulundi (4 July), and being mentioned, 
in dispatches. Two years later (1881), 
he took part in the Boer war and was 
I wounded at Potchesfstroom. 

Rimdlc’s high military reputation rests 
mainly upon his services in Egypt and 
the Sudan. In 1882 he was present at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kcbir, and received the 
medal with clasp and the bronze star. In 
1883 he joined the Egyptian army, serving 
in it for fifteen years. He then served 
under (Lord) Kitchener with the Nile 
expedition (1884-1885), where he was 
engaged in guarding the Nubian Desert 
with a force of Ababdch Arabs. For his 
services he was mentioned in dispatches 
and received promotion to captain and 
brevet-major in 1885. It was during this 
\ time tliat he formed a lasting friendship 
j with Kitchener. In the same year he was 
posted to the Sudan Frontier Field Force 
(1885-1887), and while with that forma- 
tion he was awarded the D.S.O. (1887) and 
the Osmanich medal (3rd class). In 1889, 
on tlic Sudan frontier, he commanded the 
artillery at the decisive cng.agcmcnt at 
Toski, was mentioned in dispatches, pro- 
moted to brcvct-licutcnant-colonel, and 
awarded the Mcdjidie medal (2nd class). 
In 1891, ns assistant adjutant-general, he 
was engaged in the operations which re- 
sulted in the re-capture of Tolcnr, and the 
next year became ndjutant-gencml in the 
Egyptian army, and spent nearly five 
years at Cairo, receiving his brevet- 
colonclcy in 1894. With the Dongola 
Expeditionary Force, as Kitchener’s chief 
of staff, in 1890 he was present at the 
engagements of Firkct and Hafir and ^vas 
promoted major-general (supcrnumcrarj') 
in November 1890 and the same year was 
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appointed C.M.G. After the battle of 
Omdurman (2 September 1898) he took 
ICitehener’s place during his absence at 
Fashoda and led a column up the Blue 
Nile to relieve Gedaref, and for these 
services was appointed K.C.B. and re- 
ceived two medals and the special thanks 
of parliament in 1898. In this year he 
returned home to command the South- 
Eastern District (1898-1899) and the 
folloAving year (1899-1900) became deputy 
adjutant-general to the forces, at the War 
Office. In 1900 he was given command of 
a division at Aldershot, but in March of 
that year was ordered to South Africa, 
where he served under Lord Roberts, in 
command of the 8th division of the South 
African Field Force (1900-1902). During 
this campaign he conducted the Dewets- 
dorp operations and commanded at the 
battles of Biddulphsberg and Wittebergen, 
and later fought with Lieutenant-General 
Sir Archibald Hunter [q.v.] in the Brand- 
water Basin, where he was slightly 
wounded. In 1900 he was appointed 
K.C.M.G. and for his services in the cam- 
paign gained the Queen’s medal with 
three clasps and the Iflng’s medal udth 
two clasps. 

In 1902 Rxmdle returned again to 
England and assumed command of the 
5th division, II Army Corps. In November 

1908 he was appointed major-general in 
command of the North-Eastern District 
and acting general officer commanding- 
in-cliief Northern Command imtil April 
1905, when he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and general officer commanding- 
in-chief (2nd class). On relinquishing the 
Northern Command in November 1907, 
he remained imemploj^ed until in July 

1909 he was made governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of Malta, being promoted 
general in September of the same year. 
In 1911 he was appointed G.C.B., in 1912 
G.C.V.O., and in 1914 G.C.M.G. He re- 
mained at Malta imtil February 1915, 
when he returned to England and suc- 
ceeded Sir Ian Hamilton as commander- 
in-chief, Central Force, which comprised 
ten divisions and mounted territorials 
organized for home defence. He relin- 
quished this post in May 1916 and became 
once more imemployed until his retire- 
ment from the army in May 1919. He 
was honorary colond, 3rd battalion, the 
Bulls, from 1899 to 1907, and colonel 
commandant. Royal Artillery, in 1907. 

Rimdle married in 1887 Eleanor 
Georgina, eldest daughter of Captain 
Henry Jerrajm Montgomery Campbell, 


R.A., of Thurmaston Hall, Leicestershire. 
There was no issue of the marriage. 

Rundle was an active man of smart 
appearance, possessed of remarkable keen- 
ness and efficiency, and during his long 
military career earned a reputation for 
thoroughness and caution. He never took 
a risk, and was rewarded by never meeting 
with a reverse. He was outwardly some- 
what frigid and unapproachable, except 
to children, but known for his scrupulous 
fairness and justice, qualities essential 
in a good soldier. He died in London 
19 November 1934. 

[The Times, 20 November 1934 ; Sir J. F. 
Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Official) History 
of the War in South Africa 1899-1902, 1906- 
1910; private information.] C. V. Owen. 

RUSSELL, ARTHUR OLIVER VIL- 
LIERS, second Bahon Ajipthili. (1809- 
1935), was born at the Palazzo Chigi in 
Rome 19 February 1869, the second son of 
Lord Odo William Leopold Russell, after- 
wards first Baron AmpthUl [q.v.], by his 
wife. Lady Emily Theresa, third daughter 
of George William Frederick Villiers, 
fourth Earl of Clarendon [q.v.]. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1884. He was 
educated at Eton and New College, 
O.xford, where he continued the distin- 
guished rowing career which he had had at 
Eton by roiving in the winning university 
eights of 1890 and 1891, in the winning 
Leander eight for the Grand Challenge Cup 
at Henley in 1891, and, with Guy Nickalls 
■q.v.], winning the Silver Goblets at 
Henley in 1890 and 1891. In 1891, the 
year in wliich he was awarded honours in 
modern history, he was president both of 
the Oxford University Boat Club and of 
the 0.xford Union Society. 

In 1895 Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] 
selected AmpthiU as his assistant-secretary 
at the Colonial Office, and in 1897 as his 
private secretary. In 1900 AmpthiU suc- 
ceeded Sir A. E. Havelock [q.v.] as 
governor of Madras, being appointed 
G.C.I.E. Lord Curzon, then \iceroy, said 
that in matters of administration AmpthiU 
had an old head on young shoulders, and 
when Curzon was absent in England in 
1904 AmpthiU was appointed acting 
viceroy and G.C.S.I. After returning to 
Madras for a few weeks in 1900 he came to 
England to represent the interests of the 
Indian settlers in East and South Africa, 
and afterwards did good service for Indian 
students in Great Britain as chairman of 
the adidsory committee set up by (Lord) 
Morley on their behalf. Lack of sympathy 
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with the reform proposals put forward by 
the liberal government prevented his 
return to India as vieeroy, but he did 
valuable sersdee at home in the organiza- 
tion of the Territorial army. During the 
war of 1014-1918 he went on active ser\icc 
in France, commanding a battalion of the 
Leicestershire Regiment and later two 
battalions of the Bedfordshire Regiment. 
For a year (1017-1918) he was Indian 
labour corps ad\'iser at general head- 
quarters on the western front. For these 
services he was tlu-ice mentioned in dis- 
patches, and was promoted brevet-colonel 
in 1919. 

MHicn in 1919 the government intro- 
duced the India bill giving authority to 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, Ampt- 
hill was one of the few members of cither 
House of Parliament who spoke and voted 
against the bill. On the second reading he 
reproached the Lords for the scant support 
which he had received in pressing the 
claims of Indians to be treated as British 
subjects throughout the Empire, and 
claimed that in India his views on reform 
were much in advance of those underlying 
the Morley-Minto proposals. He also 
strenuously opposed the government of 
India bill of 1935. 

Ampthill was a prominent freemason 
from his undergraduate days, and in 1908 
he was appointed by the Duke of Con- 
naught to be pro-grand master of English 
freemasonry. This office he held until 
his death, which took place in London 
from pneumonia 7 July 1935. He married 
in 1894 Lady Margaret, third daughter of 
Frederick Lygon, sixth Earl Beauchamp 
[q.v.]. He had four sons and a daughter, 
and he was succeeded as third baron by his 
eldest son, John Hugo (born 1890). 

A portrait of Ampthill by Sir A. S. 
Cope was presented to him by the Grand 
Ijodgc in 1033, and hangs in Freemasons’ 
Hall. There is a copy by Doroficld Hardy 
in private possession. 

[The Times, 8 July 1035.] 

E. I. CAni,yi,n. 

RUSSELL, GEORGE IVILLIAM 
(1807-1035), better known by his pseudo- 
nym ‘AE’ (AEon), Irish poet, painter, 
economist, and journalist, was bom at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, 10 April 1807, the 
youngest of the three children, two sons 
.and a daughter, of Thomas Elias Russell, 
by his wife, Marj- Anne Armstrong. The 
father was book-keeper in a firm of cambric 
manufacturer at Lurgan, and attended 
both the parish church and the Primitive 


Methodist chapel. \Vlien George was 
about ten years old the family moved to 
Dublin, where, at the age of fifteen, he 
became a pupil at Rathmines School, of 
which he used to say that it had ‘at least 
produced two heretics’, George Tyrrell 
[q.v.], an earlier pupil, and himself. A 
rather incongnious episode in his early life 
some time after he left school in 1884 was 
his employment in the Phoenix brewery 
in Dublin. He had begun attendance as a 
student at the Metropolitan Scliool of Art 
before he was turned thirteen, and there, 
about 1880, began his memorable friend- 
ship with W. B, Yeats [q.v.], tlirough 
whom he became acquainted with theo- 
sophy. Theosophy supplied him, a natural 
mystic, with a framework for his instinc- 
tive beliefs, and joining its inner circle, 
he renounced his ambition to become 
a painter: a very important event in his 
life, for his distinctive gift was painting. 
A good judge has asserted that ‘had he 
painted day in and day out there can be 
no doubt that he would have taken rank 
as one of the most noteworth 5 ' painters of 
Ills age ’. His natural vocation was thence- 
forth his main relaxation. 

Having given up the brewery, ‘as my 
ethical sense was outraged’, Russell 
gained his living for some six years from 
1890 as a clerk in Pirn’s drapery business 
in Dublin. His verses had intcrc.stcd 
Yeats and others, and in 1894 his friend 
Charles Weekes persuaded him to allow 
the publication (under the pseudonym of 
‘ AB’) of a little volume, llomaoard; Songs 
by the Way. It attracted wide attention, 
and AE was thenceforth a leading figure 
in the new' Irish literary movement. In 
1897 came a great change in his life, 
when, with Yeats as intermediarj', he 
joined the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, which had been founded some 
three yc.ars earlier. Normal life now 
claimed him more and more, and in 1898 
he married a fellow thcosophist of English 
parentage, Violet, daughter of Archibald 
North, and had two son.s. His powers ns a 
writer soon became invaluable to the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, 
and he made of its organ, the Irish Home- 
stead — of which he remained editor from 
1909 until its amalgamation with the 
Irish Statesman in 1923 — a unique journal, 
rend at least ns much by British and 
American intellectuals ns by Irish farmers. 
His interest in economics overflowed in 
various writings, of which the most notable 
arc Co-operation and Nationality (1912) 
and The National Being (1010). His great 
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conversational gifts and radiant presence 
attracted many visitors, and few of the 
distinguished people who came to study 
Ireland’s problems thought their errand 
accomplished imtil they had had a talk 
with AE. 

He came into much prominence during 
the labour disputes in Dublin in 1913, 
and, ‘doing violence unto himself’, was 
one of the principal speakers at a great 
meeting held in London at the Albert HaU 
on 1 November to protest against the 
obstinacy of the employers and the arrest 
of James Larkin for sedition. His belief 
in the economic interdependence of 
England and Ireland kept him aloof from | 
the Sinn Fein rising of Easter 1916, but of 
those who served in the convention which 
was set up in 1917 he was by all accounts 
one of the most practical in his recom- 
mendations, although he greatly dis- 
appointed Plunkett, who was chairman, 
by his sudden withdrawal. He claimed in 
later life to have had some share in ex- 
pediting the settlement of December 1921 
by suggesting, in an interview with Lord 
Northcliffe, that the latter should give 
‘dominion home rule’ the support of his 
newspapers. From 1923 to 1930 he edited 
the Irish Statesman which he strove to 
make the organ of reasonable opinion in 
the Irish Free State. In order to raise 
funds for its continuance he paid in 1928 
the first of several visits to the United 
States, where he responded buoyantly to 
American hospitality, talked ivith the 
President and most of those prominent in 
politics, literature, and science, and dis- 
covered a faculty for addressing large 
audiences which pleased and surprised 
himself. In that year Yale conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Litt.D., an 
example followed by Dublin University 
in 1929. Life in a self-governing and of 
course mainly Catholic Ireland brought 
some disillusionment; the censorship in 
particular drew his vigorous protests ; and 
after his wife’s death in 1932 he lived 
mostly in London. During a last lectur- 
ing tour in the United States his health 
broke down, and he died at Bournemouth 
17 July 1935. 

AE looked consistent^ to the antiquity 
of all races for the oracles of a universi 
wisdom-religion, and in Irish mjdhology 
he sought for hints of an ancestral lore 
identical with that of the sages of the 
East. These beliefs were called in Ireland, 
somewhat irreverently, ‘AEtheism’, but 
were not without influence on the idealism 
of Sinn Fein. His religious philosophy is 


expounded most fully in The Candle of 
Vision (1918), and his political idealism in 
two fictional fantasies. The Interpreters 
(1922) and The Avatars (1933). Song and 
its Fountains (1932), a prose commentary 
on his poems, is written in a tone of 
wondering confidence in his gift; for it 
was as a poet that AE wshed to be re- 
membered. His poems are not for every- 
one, and it has been truly said that there 
is nothing quite like them in English 
poetry ; in them the reader listens to one 
who remembers past lives, exults rather 
eerily in cosmic happenings, and, more 
consolingly, in the divinity of man. To 
many they have brought comfort and 
encoimagement. Perhaps his best-lcnown 
poem, ‘On behalf of some Irishmen not 
followers of tradition’, is also, objectively, 
his best. The House of the Titans and other 
I poems (1934) includes a curious poem, 
‘The Dark Lady’. His Colleeted Poems 
were published in 1913 (2nd ed. 1926). 

In person Russell was a large, bearded 
man, and was the subject of many por- 
traits. These include paintings in oils by 
Sarah Purser (c. 1902) formerly in the 
artist’s possession; John Butler Yeats 
(1903) formerly in the John Quinn collec- 
tion, New York; and Dermod O’Brien 
(c. 1914) at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
There are two drawings by Sir William 
Rothenstein, of which the first (1914) is 
published in Twenty-four Portraits, first 
series (1920), and the second (1921) was 
formerly in the artist’s possession; also 
busts, by John Hughes (1885-1886) in the 
Municipal Gallery of IModern Art, Dublin ; 
Oliver Sheppard (1910) in the National 
Gallery of Ireland; Jerome Connor 
(c. 1930), and others. 

[John Eglinton (W. K. Magee), A Memoir 
of AE George William Russell (containing lists 
of his writings and of his portraits), 1937 ; 
Monk Gibbon, The Living Torch (containing 
selections from AE’s journalistic work), 1937 ; 
George Moore, Hail and Farciccll, 1911-1014 ; 
E. A. Boyd, Ireland's Lilerary Renaissance, 
1016 ; personal knowledge.] 

W. K. Magee. 

RUSSELL, HERBRAND ARTHUR, 
eleventh Duke of Bedford (1858-1940), 
was born in London 19 February 1858, the 
yoimger son of Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell, ninth Duke of Bedford [q.v.], by 
his -wife, Lad 3 ' Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of George John Sack\’ille-West, fifth Earl 
De La Warr. He was educated at home 
and at Balliol College, O.xford. In 1879 he 
joined the Grenadier Guards and seiw'ed 
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in the Egi-ptian campaign of 1882. He 
was, at Tcl-el-Kebir, the last officer to 
carry the colours of his regiment into 
battle. From 1884 to 1888 he was aide- 
de-camp to the viceroy of India, Frederick 
Temple Hamilton-Temple Blacku-ood, 
first Marquess of Dufferin and Ava [q.v.]. 
In 1893 he succeeded his cider brother as 
Duke of Bedford. Seven years later he 
was called upon to make a decision which 
set the key-note for his subsequent career. 
In October 1900 Lord Salisbury, recon- 
structing his Cabinet after the general 
election, submitted to the Queen the name 
of the duke for the office of under- 
secretary of state for war. In his memo- 
randum Lord Salisbury spoke highly of 
the duke’s practical and military abilities, 
but in refusing this, and at least one 
subsequent offer of office (a colonial 
appointment) the duke was acting upon 
a conviction already reached, and one 
which grew stronger with years, that 
personal management of his estates and 
a political career could not be combined. 

The Duke of Bedford was undoubtcdlj’ 
influenced by his almost passionate feel- 
ing for the lands which he held, and for 
the countryside in general. He was, as he 
himself recognized, no toumsman, despite 
his important London properties ; and 
although he was proud of his office of lord 
lieutenant of Middlesex (1898-1920), and 
of being chosen in 1900 ns first mayor of 
Ilolborn, neither appointment gave him 
the same degree of iJleasurc and the same 
opportunities as did his chairmanship 
(1895-1928) of the Bedfordshire county 
council. All this was typical enough of a 
wcll-knouTi English tj^pe, but the duke 
was a countrjTOan who was also pro- 
foundly interested in science. This early 
interest had been much stimulated by the 
kindness showi him as a boy by F. T. 
Buckland [q.v.] and even more by his 
visits to T. H. Iluxlcy [q.v.], with whom 
he studied physiologj'. After his sticccs- 
sion to the dukedom the vast inheritance 
afforded opportunity for the practical 
application of science to the estates, 
particularly to the principal property of 
IVoburn Abbey in Bedfordshire. There, 
in addition to the care given to the estate 
itself with utilization of every modern 
method, research stations were established 
in forestry and arboriculture. But expert 
ns the duke proved himself in these, his 
chief scientific interest had been from the 
earliest days and remained in zoologj-. 
Here all that was done at IVoburn was 
closely associated with work for the 


Zoological Society of which, after ha\ing 
been elected a fellow in 1872, he became 
president in 1899, holding that office for a 
period of thirty-seven years. During that 
time the development and care of the 
private collection of living creatures in the 
park at 'Woburn went along -with the de- 
velopment and care of the collection in 
Regent’s Park, where by his share in a 
guarantee of a sinking fund the construc- 
tion of the aquarium in the gardens of the 
society was made possible. To the duke 
was due the introduction into the gardens 
of Prjevalsky’s horse, the only genuine 
wild horse in existence. He also secured 
for Woburn park, in the years following 
the Boxer riots, the only surviving speci- 
mens of Pcrc David’s deer, a species of 
unknown origin, ■which had formcrl}' been 
the property of the Emperors of Chinn. 
In 1908 his work was recognized by elec- 
tion as F.R.S., for his patronage of 
research and his contribution to the 
increase of zoological knowledge. 

The outbreak of 'war in 1914 caused an 
inevitable interruption to the ■work nearest 
the duke’s heart; and he returned, as a 
matter of duty, to his earlier military 
interests. For many years he had com- 
manded the 8rd (militia) battalion of the 
Bedfordshire Regiment. On war being 
declared, he establislicd a Bedfordshire 
training depot in Ampthill park, which 
became, after the Military Ser\'ice Act of 
1916, a command depot with tlic duke ns 
colonel-commandant. At the same time 
part of the Abbey and adjacent buildings 
were turned into a base hospital for 
wormded men direct from the firing-line. 
Pro'vision made, at the sole expense of the 
duke, in both camp and hospital, for 
special and new methods of treatment 
testified to the importance which he, and 
no less the Duchess of Bedford, attached 
to medical and surgical, ns to other re- 
search. In this connexion it may be 
added that the duke held for twenty-six 
years (1910-1930) the presidency of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. For his 
war services the duke, who had received 
the Garter in 1902, was in 1939 appointed 
K.B.E. 

The period after 191 8 saw the duke more 
than ever quietly absorbed by his countty 
interests. The pre-eminent achievement 
of the latter years of his prc.sidcncy of the 
Zoological Society was the creation, con- 
ceived in 1920, of a zoological park at 
Whipsnadc in Bedfordshire. To this work, 
in conjunction with the council and with 
the secrctaiy, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, 
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the duke brought his whole heart ; and his 
personal delight in the new projeet, as he 
watehed it come to completion, was, as 
those aroimd him noted, something aldn to 
love. A lesser but still notable work during 
these years was his share in saving from 
extinction the survivors of the Emropean 
bison herds which the war had nearly 
exterminated in their native haunts in 
Lithuania and the Caucasus. 

As Lord Herbrand Russell the duke 
married in 1888 at Barrackpore Mary du 
Caurroy, younger daughter of Walter 
Harry Tribe, archdeacon of Lahore, by his 
wife, Sophie, daughter of Admiral Sir 
Henry Ducie Chads [q.v.], and sister of 
Sir Henry Chads [q.v.]. The marriage 
gave the duke a companion whose 
interest in science equalled his own. 

IMARY DU CAURROY RUSSELL, 
Duchess of Bedfobd (1805-1937), was 
bom at Stockbridge, Hampshire, of which 
her father was then rector, 26 September 
1865, and educated at Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College and in Zurich. The duchess had 
as a yoxmg girl greatly desired to take up 
the profession of nursing. From the 
possibility of that career she was deflected 
by her marriage. But that marriage and 
the sympathies of the duke enabled her to 
accomplish work wliich might otherwise 
have been impossible for her ; more parti- 
cularly since in the early years of her 
married life she became the %’ictim of a 
severe and distressing form of deafness. 
This affliction, however, strengthened her 
will to turn her interest in hospital work 
to account. In 1898 a small cottage- 
hospital was opened in Wobum; and in 
1903 this was replaced by a model hospital, 
medical and surgical. The latter, like the 
former, was under the personal direction 
of the duchess, to fit her for which she had 
taken a course at the London Hospital. 
Gradually, however, both she and the 
professional men with whom she came 
into contact saw that her true bent was 
surgical rather than medical. The war of 
1914-1918 offered her, in middle age, the 
opportunity for which she herself said 
that she had long waited. Her model 
hospital became the military hospital 
working in conjimction with the base 
hospital at the Abbey. The duchess super- 
vised both and at the same time trained 
in theatre work, so that in 1917 she was 
able to undertake the post of surgeon’s 
assistant. From tliis she proceeded to 
• train in radiography and radiology, in 
both of which, already a photographer, 
she attained a remarkable degree of pro- 


ficiency. After the closing of the Abbey 
hospital in 1920, the duchess devoted all 
her attention to her own model hospital, 
determined that it should profit by all that 
she had learned in her war service. It was 
accordingly reorganized as a civilian 
hospital for surgical cases ; the duchess, 
whose attendance has been described as 
like clockwork, acting as chief theatre 
sister and as radiologist. Throughout in 
this work the duchess had the encourage- 
ment and support of the duke, as she had 
in her particular hobby of bird-watching, 
which she followed with zeal and great 
competence. In the latest of her acliieve- 
ments, the art of flying, she had indeed the 
support of the duke, but hardly, how- 
ever, his sympathy, for he definitely dis- 
liked aeroplanes. The duchess, on the 
contrary, had long cherished a secret 
desire to fly when, at the age of sixty, in 
June 1926 she took her first flight and 
began to receive instruction as a pilot. 
Flights with a co-pilot to India in 1928 
and 1929 and to South Africa in 1930, the 
last two being record flights, were rightly 
regarded as pioneer ventures in travel 
by air. But the principal service of the 
duchess was undoubtedly her hospital 
work, particularly on the surgical side, 
to which, labouring under a severe physical 
disability, she brought alike skill and de- 
votion. 

The duchess was lost at sea, in her 
aeroplane, off the East coast, 22 March 
1937. The duke died at Wobum Abbey 
27 August 1940. He was succeeded as 
twelfth duke by Ids only child, Hastings 
William Sackville (born 1888). 

There is a portrait of the duke, in parlia- 
ment robes, by John Collier (1913) in the 
Middlesex GuUdhall; another portrait by 
the same artist is in the Shire Hall, Bed- 
ford ; and portraits of the duke and of the 
duchess, and a bust of the duke, are at 
Woburn Abbey. 

[Sir P. C. Mitchell, Centenary History of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1929; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 9, 
January 1941 (portrait); John Gore, Mary, 
Duchess of Bedford (printed for private cir- 
culation), 1941 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] Gladys Scott Thomson. 

RUTHERFORD, ERNEST, Babon 
Rutherford of Nelson, of Cambridge 
(1871-1937), physicist, was bom at Spring 
Grove (later called Brightwater), near 
Nelson, New Zealand, 30 August 1871. 
His father, James Rutherford, was a son 
of George Rutherford, a wheelwright of 
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Perth, Scotland, who emigrated to New subjects had to be offered, only two of 
Zealand in 1842, when James was tliree which might be scientific. As a result, 
years old. New Zealand then had only Rutherford did not begin to study ad- 
about 2,000 white settlers. James married vanced physics seriously until 1892, when 
Martha, daughter of Charles Eduin he was over twenty years of age. In the 
Thompson, who died at Hornchurch, autumn of that year he took the B. A. pass 
Essex, in 1853. His widow decided to degree, and won the university senior 
settle in New Zealand with her young scholarship in mathematics. At the end 
daughter, then ten years old. James and of 1893 he graduated M.A. -witli first class 
Martha Rutherford had twelve children, honours in mathematics and in physics, 
of whom Ernest was the fourth child and Witliin a month he had begun his first 
second son. The family moved to Foxliill serious investigation, in a cold, draughty 
in 18T5, to Havelock in 1882, and finally cellar •which was used as a cloakroom by the 
to Pungarchu in the North Island in 1880. students. The results of this research were 
There James, who had previously •worked published in the Transactions of the New 
as a wheelwight, farmer, timber con- Zealand Institute (now the Royal Society 
tractor, and engineer, concentrated on the of New Zealand) for 1894, under the title 
large-scale production of flax. He dc- ‘Magnetization of Iron by High-frequency 
vcloped liis own flax-miUing operations. Discharges’. A second paper, on ‘Mag- 
and planted specially selected native netic Viscosity’, followed in the same 
varieties. He died in 1928, in his ninetieth journal in 189G. The intrinsic scientific 
year, and his widow in 1935, at the age of interest of these papers was considerable 
ninety-two. Ernest Rutherford owed Ms at the time ; but what is more important 
strong constitution not only to the good to record is that they revealed unmistak- 
stock of which he came, but also to the ably Rutherford’s remarkable ability to 
•vigorous life on the farms where he spent make accurate observations and measure- 
his boyhood. He was a normal, healthy ments "with primitive equipment, 
boy, clever but not precocious, a voracious In 1894, the year in •which he graduated 

reader, physicallj' active and vivacious, B.Sc., Rutherford had been a candidate 
skilled in many kinds of handiwork, and for an 1851 Exliibition scholarship. The 
noted, even in early days, for the loud examiners placed him second on the list, 
laugh which was one of his chief charac- but the first choice decided not to take up 
teristics through life. Ms scholarsMp, -which was then awarded 

Rutherford attended the primarj' state to Rutherford. He arrived in Cambridge 
schools at FoxMll and Havelock until he in October 1895 to •work under (Sir) J. J. 
was fifteen years old, when he won a Thomson [q.v.], and was admitted a 
Board of Education scholarship and went member of Trinity College. He was the 
to Nelson College in January 1887. There first post-graduate student to be accepted 
he soon displaj'cd his all-round ability, under a nc^w statute which provided that 
carrj’ing off in succession the chief prizes graduates of other universities could 
inallthemainsubjcctsofclassias, history, qualify for a M.A. degree of Cambridge 
English literature, French, and mathc- after t^ivo years’ residence on the sub- 
inatics. Physics and chemistry were also mission of a record of original work of 
taught, but not _ to any great extent, sufficient merit. One month nftcr his 
Much of the science that Rutherford arrival W. K. Rontgen announced his 
learned at Nelson College came through discovery of X-rays, the first strong 
informal instruction by one of the masters, breeze of discovery which blew the science 
W. S. Littlejohn, later principal of the of physics out of the doldrums in which 
Scotch College at Melbourne. In 1889, it had lingered for many years. Other 
•when he was head of the scliool, Ruther- exciting events quickly followed; in 1800 
ford gained a junior imiversity entrance Antoine Henri Bccqucrcl showed that 
scholarship, which took Mm to Canterbury uranium compounds emit radiations 
College, Christcliurch, early in 1890. .simil.ar in some respects to X-rays, and in 
There were only about 150 students at 1807 Thomson pro\ddcd experimental 
Canterbury College then, but Rutherford proof of the existence of the electron, and 
%vas fortunate in having several very able thus the first definite indication that all 
contemporaries. The university rcgula- the different kinds of matter might have 
Irons compelled every student to take a a common origin. 

pass degree before reading for honours in In the exhilarating atmosphere of the 
a special subject. Latin and pure maUie- Cavendish laboratory at this time Ruthcr- 
matics were compulsory, and four otlicr ford’s genius blossomed. He bcgrin bj' 
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continuing some of his o'wn experiments 
on the detection of Svireless’ waves. 
When he was investigating the magnetic 
properties of iron in New Zealand, he had 
studied the original work of Heinrich 
Hertz on the transmission and detection 
of electromagnetic waves. Using a magne- 
tized steel needle as a detector of oscilla- 
tory discharges, he had succeeded, before 
he left New Zealand, in sending and re- 
ceiving signals through obstacles over the 
length of the physics laboratory. In 
Cambridge he developed this method, and 
was soon able to detect in his lodgings 
signals transmitted from the laboratory 
over haK a mile away. This was the record 
at the time. He did even better later on, 
and demonstrated his methods at the 
meeting of the British Association held at 
Liverpool in September 1896. An account 
of the work was published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
(vol. clxxxix, 1897) ; this, his first com- 
munication to the society, was made in 
June 1896. But then he deserted the 
subject, although he never lost interest in 
it; there were more fundamental things 
to do, and at the suggestion and "with the 
warm encouragement of his professor, 
who was the first fully to recognize liis 
genius, he turned his whole attention to 
the conduction of electricity through 
gases. He began by using X-rays as the 
ionizing agent, and devised methods of 
great ingenuity and simplicity for deter- 
mining the velocity and rate of recom- 
bination of gaseous ions. He then 
examined by similar methods the nature 
of the ionization caused by exposure of 
gases to the radiation from uranimn, and 
quicldy proved that uranium radiation is 
different in natiue from X-rays, and con- 
sists of at least two distinct types of 
radiation, one which he called the a radia- 
tion, which is highly effective in causing 
ionization but easily absorbed; and the 
other, the )S radiation, which is less effec- 
tive but far more penetrating. Before he 
left Cambridge in 1898 he had published 
four papers, and sent a fifth to the press, 
aU of which contained results of the high- 
est scientific importance. 

At the end of 1897 Rutherford was 
elected to the Coutts Trotter studentship 
at Trinity College, his 1851 Exliibition 
scholarship having been exceptionally 
renewed for a third year. But in the early 
summer of 1898 the Macdonald research 
professorship of physics at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, fell vacant, and Rutherford 
was advised to apply for it. He was 


elected, although not yet turned twenty- 
seven, and sailed from England in Sep- 
tember. By the end of the month he was 
already busy in his new laboratory, and the 
firstfruits of his famous work in Montreal 
appeared in May 1899 in a paper entitled 
‘Thorium and Uranium Radiation’, com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Canada. 

Rutherford first lived in rooms in a 
boarding-house close to the university, 
and then moved to Union Avenue where 
he lived with liis friends E. W. MacBride 
[q.v.], professor of zoology, and J. W. 
Walker, professor of chemistry. In the 
early summer of 1900 he paid a visit to 
New Zealand to be married. He had long 
been engaged to Mary Georgina, only 
daughter of Arthur Charles Neivton, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and a friend 
of his undergraduate days. They were 
married in September, returned to Mont- 
real by way of Honolulu and Vancouver, 
and settled in a house in Ste. FamUle 
Street. There was a daughter of the 
marriage, who became the vife of (Sir) 
R. H. Fowler, and predeceased her father. 

The laboratory at Montreal was new 
and good; ‘the best of its kind in the 
world’, wrote Rutherford to his mother. 
Its cost had been largely defrayed by Sir 
Wilham Macdonald, who had also en- 
dowed the professorship. Rutherford was 
not overbiudened with teaching, or other 
routine duties, and was able to spend most 
of his time in the laboratory. Neverthe- 
less, he soon began to feel isolated and out 
of touch with scientific colleagues. He 
found it diificult to get suitable material 
for his work, and impossible to get enough, 
soon enough, to satisfy him. He felt that 
he might stagnate if he did not get away, 
and in 1901 seriously considered applying 
for the vacant chair of natural philosophy 
at Edinburgh University. Fortimately for 
McGill University, and perhaps fortu- 
nately for himself, no application was made. 
Later in the same year he rejected a sug- 
gestion that he should become a candidate 
for the chair of physics at University 
College, London, and during the next six 
years he refused many tempting offers 
from the United States of America. His 
temporary feeling of isolation and frustra- 
tion had gone ; younger men journeyed to 
Montreal to work imder him ; and he 
found himself the leader of a team, gaining 
as well as giving intellectual stimulus from 
the companionship and enthusiasm of ite 
members. Rutherford differed from his 
great predecessors Newton and Faraday 
in tliat respect. He was not by nature a 
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lone worker; he needed companionship, 
and enjoyed the responsibilities and 
triumphs of leadership. 

One of the first of Rutherford’s younger 
colleagues was Jlr. (later Professor) 
Frederick Soddy, who was appointed to a 
junior post in the chemistry department 
in 1000. Early in 1001 Mr. Soddy joined 
Rutherford to help in the chemical in- 
vestigation of radioactive material. By 
then Rutherford had proved that thorium 
compounds continually emit minute 
amounts of a gas or emanation which 
itself remains radioactive for some minutes 
after separation from the parent com- 
pound. He showed too that all solid sub- 
stances in the neighbourhood of a thorium 
compound become themselves tempor- 
arily radioactive under certain conditions, 
and thought this to be due in some way to 
the action of the emanation, although he 
provided no proof at that time. He made 
a fine platinum wire strongly active by 
leaving it, when negatively charged, near 
a thorium compound. Heating the wire 
to a red heat, or dipping it in water or a 
solution of caustic soda, had no appreci- 
able effect on its temporary radioactivity, 
which was, however, largely destroyed if 
the wre was dipped into a dilute solution 
of hydrocliloric acid. Rutherford then 
evaporated the solution to dryness, and 
showed that the invisible residue on the 
glass surface was strongly radioactive. It 
was this brilliant investigation, tj’pical of 
Rutherford’s genius, that was the clue 
which led, with Mr. Soddy’s invaluable 
help, to the final explanation of the cau.se 
of radioactivity after three more years of 
arduous experiment. 

The revolutionary theory that radio- 
activity is a phenomenon accompanying 
the spontaneous transformation of the 
atoms of radioactive elements into differ- 
ent kinds of matter was first put foiward 
by Rutherford and Mr. Soddy in a paper 
published by the London Chemical 
Society {Transactions, vol. Ixxxi, 1902), 
and was supported by further evidence 
published in the Philosophical Magazine 
for September and November 1902. In 
his first I)ook {Radio-activilij, 1004) Ruther- 
ford gave a brilliant exposition of the 
methods and results of investigation on 
radioactivitj- up to that date. He based 
the disintegration theory mainly on the 
following experimental evidence. (1) 
Radioactivity is unaffected by any change 
in external conditions, whether by ex- 
treme heat or cold, or by the action of any 
chcmic.al reagent. In 'these respects it 


differs from any known chemical reac- 
tion. It must be an atomic phenomenon. 
(2) The radioactivity of uranium, thorium, 
and radium is maintained by the produc- 
tion at a constant rate of new kinds of 
matter which themselves possess tem- 
porary radioactivity. The constant acti- 
vity of the radio elements is due to a state 
of equilibrium where the rate of produc- 
tion of new matter is equal to the rate of 
decay of that already produced. (3) In 
many cases the active products possess 
well defined chemical properties different 
from those of the parent elements. (4) In 
some cases the new products, e.g. of 
thorium and radium, have the properties 
of inert gases of high molecular weight. 
(5) Radioactive change is accompanied by 
an emission of heat of quite a different 
order of magnitude from that observed in 
ordinary chemical reactions. 

Rutherford was confident of the essen- 
tial truth of the new theory, but cautious 
in his advocacy. In Radio-activity he 
wTOtc: ‘In this book the experimental 
facts of radio-activity and the connection 
bet\veen them arc interpreted on the dis- 
integration theory . . . the agreement of 
any theory with the facts, which it 
attempts to explain, must ultimately 
depend upon the results of accurate 
measurement. The value of any working 
tJieory depends upon the number of 
experimental facts it seems to correlate, 
and upon its power of suggesting new 
lines of work. In these respects the dis- 
integration theory, whether or not it may 
ultimately be proved to be correct, has 
already been justified by its results.’ 

The new theory was so completely at 
variance 'with the long accepted views of 
the indestructibility of matter that it was 
received with extreme scepticism, and 
even -(vith contempt, by many prominent 
scientific men. Nevertheless, the distinc- 
tion of Rutherford’s work was recognized 
by his election as a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1903, and by the a'wnrd of the 
Rumford medal of the society in 1904; 
and opposition to his theories soon gave 
way under the mass of accurate evidence 
which accumulated in his labomtory. 
Before he left Montreal in 1907 the dis- 
integration theory was generally acccjrt ed, 
and only, a few of the older sceptics re- 
mained unconvinced. Popular interest in 
the work was of a nature and extent 
r.irely excited by any scientific discovery. 
The most fantastic stories appeared in the 
new.spapers, and journalists besieged the 
physics laboratorj' until their presence 
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became so eiribarrassing that, to dis- 
courage them, authoritative statements 
had to be issued to the press. 

A second edition of Rutherford’s Radio- 
acliviiy appeared in 1905, half as large 
again as the original edition, and in the 
same year he gave the Silliman lectures at 
Yale University, which were published in 
1906 under the title Radioactive Trans- 
formations. He was strongly pressed to 
accept a professorship at Yale, but de- 
cided to remain at Montreal, where he felt 
so settled and happy that he bought some 
land on the north-west heights of the 
West Moimtain, intending to build a 
house. Before lie house was begun his 
future plans were changed. (Sir) Arthur 
Schuster [q.v.], Langworthy professor of 
physics at Manchester University, re- 
signed his professorship, and Rutherford 
was invited to succeed him. He accepted 
and sailed for England in May 1907. At 
McGiU University there is preserved with 
pride much of the simple, primitive 
apparatus and equipment which Ruther- 
ford used in effecting the greatest revolu- 
tion in scientific thought since the days of 
Danvin and Faraday. 

After a short summer holiday Ruther- 
ford settled in Withington, nearly two 
miles from the laboratory, where he em- 
barked in October on the final stages of 
his researches on the nature of the ‘alpha 
particle’. There is nothing more illustra- 
tive of his genius, experimental skill, and 
extreme caution in arriving at conclu- 
sions than the story of these researches. 
It was the so-called a-rays, discovered by 
him in 1899, which notably distinguished 
luanium radiation from other forms of 
ionizing radiation, such as X-rays. He 
soon formed the opinion that the rays 
consisted of minute particles of matter 
projected •svith great velocity. He sus- 
pected that the particles were positively 
charged, but it was not imtil 1903 that he 
obtained impiue samples of radium active 
enough to demonstrate the deviation of 
the rays in a strong magnetic field. From 
his observations he deduced that if the 
a-particle consisted of any kno'svn kind of 
matter it must be either helium or hydro- 
gen. The proof by Sir William Ramsay 
[q.v.] and Mr. Soddy, in the same year, 
that helium is a product of the decay of 
radium emanation, and the invariable 
presence of helimn in all radioactive 
minerals, led him to express the view that 
the a-particle is in fact a positively 
charged atom of helium. But the evidence 
at that time did not satisfy him, and even 


in 1907, after much further work, he wrote 
‘it may still turn out that the alpha 
particle is hydrogen. . . . The whole 
question is still sub judice.’ Within a year 
of his arrival at Manchester he had suc- 
ceeded, by the use of a device invented by 
(Professor) Hans Geiger, in counting the 
number of a-particles produced in the 
disinte^ation of radium, and thus, by 
comparison with the measured total 
charge, deducing the electric charge on 
each particle. This masterly investigation 
provided at the same time an accurate 
determination of the number of molecules 
in a imit volume of gas (Avogadro’s 
number) and of the elementary charge of 
the electron. This tiuned out to be much 
higher than the accepted figure, based on 
previous experiments by Thomson and 
others, but agreed closely with the figure 
deduced by Max Planck in the develop- 
ment of his quantum theory eight years 
before. Finally, Rutherford provided a 
convincing direct proof by showing, nith 
the help of Mr. Thomas Royds, that, if 
radium emanation is contained in a tube 
with glass walls thin enough to permit the 
passage of a-particles, but strong enough 
to be gas tight, helium gradually appears 
in an evacuated space round the tube. He 
gave a full description of this work in a 
lecture delivered at Stockholm in Decem- 
ber 1908, when he received the Nobel 
prize for chemistry. 

The happiest time of Rutherford’s 
happy life was spent at Manchester. Still 
young — ^he was only thirty-six when he 
went there — ^with position secure and 
reputation unassailable, he showed not 
the slightest sign of relaxation; on the 
contrary,hedoubledhis efforts. His energy 
was prodigious. He gathered round liim 
a band of able young workers, many of 
whom distinguished themselves in after 
life and gratefully acknowledged how 
much they owed to Rutherford’s inspiring 
force. He dominated his laboratory like 
a benevolent despot, and drove, or rather 
led, his team to the point of exhaustion, 
so much so that its members were glad to 
sit back a little when he was absent for a 
day. And yet, in the surge of new dis- 
covery, he foimd time to do many other 
things. A third, greatly enlarged and 
modified, edition of Radioacliviitj ap- 
peared in 1913, imder the title Radioactive 
Substances and their Radiations. He went 
to Winnipeg in 1909 as president of 
Section A of the British Association, and 
after the meeting lectured in the United 
States. He spent nearly a fortnight in 
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Munich in 1010, seeing manj’^ of his old 
students, and then went to Brussels for 
the Radiology Congress, where he was the 
centre of attraction and took the most 
active part in the discussions. He went 
again to Brussels for the Solvay Confer- 
ences in the autumns of 1911 and 1913. 
He frequently attended the meetings of 
the Royal Society in London, and was 
elected a member of the council in 1010. 
His public lectures and addresses during 
the 5lanchcster period, as well as during 
the later part of his life, are too numerous 
to mention. IRs fame spread far and wide ; 
everyone wanted to see and hear him, and 
he did his best to comply with the demand 
by keeping in a state of readiness dia- 
grams, lantern slides, and experimental 
equipment to illustrate his latest dis- 
coveries. The many public recognitions 
of his work during this period included a 
knighthood bestowed in 1914. 

The great scientific event of the Man- 
chester period was the development of the 
nuclear theory of the atom. In 1900, when 
Rutherford was investigating the deflec- 
tion of o-rays in a strong magnetic field, 
he noticed that whereas the pliotographic 
records had sharply defined edges when 
the containing vessel was highly evacu- 
ated, they became broader, and the edges 
more diffu.se, in the presence of air, or 
when a thin sheet of matter was interposed 
between the radioactive material and the 
photographic plate. A sheet of mica three- 
thousandths of a centimetre in thiclmcss 
caused a ‘scattering’ of two degrees or 
more. Rutherford seized upon the great 
importance of this small effect, UTiting in 
1900 that ‘ such a result brings out clearly 
the fact that the atoms of matter must be 
the seat of very intense electrical forces’. 
In lu's early days at Manchester, when, 
tlirough the generosity of the Vienna 
Academy, he at last had sufficient radium 
for his work, (Professor) Geiger, under his 
direction, made a more careful examina- 
tion of the scattering effect through small 
angles. Rutherford then asked (Professor) 
Geiger and (Dr.) Ernest Jlarsdcn in 1909 
to sec if any a-particlcs were scattered 
through verj- large angles. He said after- 
wards that he never expected that they 
would be ; if so, this is the most remark- 
able example of Rullierford’s instinct in 
choosing the right experirnent to do. The 
unexpected happened, and within a few 
months it had been proved that about one 
particle in ten tliou.sand had its path 
deflected through more than a right angle 
in pas-sing through a thin sheet of matter. 


For a full year Rutherford pondered, 
testing and rejecting various hypotheses. 
Then, just before Christmas 1910, he 
came into his laboratory in high spirits, 
saying that he knew exactly what the 
atom looked like. The only hypothesis 
that would satisfactorily account for all 
the facts was that nearly all the mass of 
an atom was concentrated on a positively 
cliarged central nucleus, the diameter of 
which was very small compared 'Nvith the 
apparent radius of the atom, and that the 
positive charge must be balanced by outer 
electrons, a relatively long distance away. 
On tliis hypothesis he calculated the 
general laws of scattering, which were 
confirmed in detail by furtlier observa- 
tions witliin a few months. The theoij' 
was published in a classic paper in the 
Philosophical Magazine for May 1911. 

The nuclear theory, rapidly developed 
during the next few years, was quickly 
accepted, and long before Rutherford’s 
death had influenced the progress of 
nearly everj' branch of science. It was 
true that it did not fit in with the current 
electromagnetic theories, but that showed, 
said Rutherford confidently, ‘that there 
must be something uTong with the tlieorj' 
of electromagnetic radiation, not of tlie 
atom’. The famous Dani.sh physicist 
Niels Bohr, who visited Rutherford first 
in 1912, and became reader in mathe- 
matical physics at Manchester in 1914, 
devoted himself, soon after his first visit, 
to the application of Planck’s quantum 
theory to Rutherford’s atom, and showed 
how, with certain bold assumptions, tlic 
spectrum of hydrogen could be ailculatcd. 
Bohr’s theories, and the investigations of 
the X-ray spectra of the elements carried 
out by H. G. J. Moseley [q.v.], added 
stren^h to Rutherford’s views, and by 
1914 it was established that the chemical 
properties of the elements arc determined 
not by their atomic weight, but by the 
charge on the central nucleus, and lienee 
by the number and arrangement of the 
I surrounding electrons. The total number 
of possible elements, distinct in their 
chemical properties, up to the heaviest, 
umnium, was known; and the idea was 
gaining ground that the different elements 
might exist in stable forms, differing in 
atomic mass, but with the same chcmicjil 
properties and nuclear charge. The con- 
stitution of the nucleus itself remained the 
great fundamental problem of physics, a 
problem which Rutherford thought at the 
time must be left to the next generation 
to solve. 
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In April 1914 Rutherford ■went to 
America to deliver the first course of 
William Ellery Hale lectures at Washing- 
ton on ‘The Constitution of Matter and 
the Evolution of the Elements’. In July 
he travelled to Atistralia, -ivith his wife and 
daughter, for the meeting of the British 
Association. War with Germany was 
declared before they arrived, but he 
decided to go through wth his programme 
and, after leading a discussion at Mel- 
bourne on ‘The Constitution of the Atom’, 
and giving a pubUc lecture at Sydney on 
‘Atoms and Electrons’, he went on to 
New Zealand, visited his parents and 
friends in the North Island, and lectured 
at Canterbury College on the ‘Evolution 
of the Elements’, which was the title of 
his first address to an imofflcial scientific 
society of the college when he was an under- 
graduate in 1891. He retrirned to England 
in January 1915 to find a laboratory 
rapidly emptying of his research staff and 
students. In the following July he became 
a member of a committee of the Admiralt 5 ' 
Board of Invention and Research wliich 
had been appointed to develop new 
methods of dealing -swth the menace of 
submarine warfare. Within a short time 
his laboratory at Manchester was devoted 
to a study of imder-water acoustics, and 
a large tank was installed on the ground 
floor. The Admiralty established a full- 
scale researeh station at Aberdour, near 
Rosyth, and Rutherford spent much of 
his time travelling to Aberdour to take 
part in trials, and to London for meetings 
of the committee. l^Tien (Sir) William 
Henry Bragg was put in charge of the 
work at Aberdour, Rutherford concen- 
trated his attention more on the small- 
scale work. In the early summer of 1917 
he went to America as one of the two 
British representatives on a Franco- 
British scientific commission, in order to 
give the United States scientists full 
information on the detection and location 
of submarines, and to discuss joint plans 
for improvement of methods. He took 
the opportunity to visit Yale University 
again, where he received an honorary 
degree, and to go to Montreal to renew 
friendships. When he returned to Man- 
chester in July he felt that his main contri- 
butions to the war effort were coming to 
an end, and that he was justified in turn- 
ing his attention again to fundamental 
problems of physics. With no one now to 
help him but his laboratory steward he 
started in September to investigate more 
closely than before what happens when 
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a-particles collide with atoms of the 
lighter gases. He found some imexpected 
effects -with air, which were soon shown 
to be caused by collisions of a-particles 
with nitrogen atoms. A long series of 
carefully controlled experiments, which 
involved the laborious and tiring counting 
of scintillations on a fluorescent screen, 
con\Tnced him that the nucleus of the 
nitrogen atom is disintegrated under the 
intense forces developed in a close collision 
■with an a-particle, and that the nucleus of 
a hydrogen atom is liberated, which must 
therefore be a constituent part of the 
nitrogen nucleus. In June 1919 his 
e'vidence for the first artificial transmuta- 
tion of matter was published in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. This was the cul- 
minating triumph of the Manchester 
period. 

In April 1919 Rutherford was elected 
to the Cavendish professorship of experi- 
mental physics in the university of Cam- 
bridge in succession to Thomson, and into 
a fellowship at Trinity College, and the 
last great period of his life and work began. 
He settled in the autumn at Ne'wnham 
Cottage, Queen’s Road, where he lived 
until his death. He found a department 
crowded ■^vith graduate and undergraduate 
students, but deficient, in his \’iew, in 
staff, space, and equipment. He spent 
some time in developing a plan for re- 
organization and extension, for which, 
unfortunately, money was not available 
until 1936. But he soon began to follow 
up vigorously his experiments on the 
disintegration of the light elements, and 
by the time that he gave his second 
Bakerian lecture to the Royal Society in 
June 1920 (he had given his first in May 
1904) had provided conclusive proof, by 
measuring their deflection in a magnetic 
field, that the long range particles from 
nitrogen are indeed hydrogen nuclei. This 
was the lecture that contained his famous 
speculation on the existence of the neutron, 
and of an isotope of hydrogen of mass 2. 

The next few years were years of con- 
solidation and general progress, rather 
than of any major discoveries. Rutherford 
spent some time vainly searcliing for 
e'vidence of the existence of the neutron, 
and, vith the help of (Sir) James Chad- 
-VTick, then one of liis research students, 
continued to explore, by the laborious 
scintillation method, the transmutation 
of atoms of the lighter elements by colli- 
sion ■with a-particles. The Wilson Cloud 
chamber, that ‘most original and wonder- 
ful’ instrument, as Rutherford called it, 
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was extensively used in the Cavendisli 
laboratoiy to study the trades of single 
o-particles, protons, and electrons. But 
it became clear to Rutherford that the 
days when so much could be discovered 
by the simplest means were passing, and 
that rapid progress in knowledge of the 
constitution of the nudeus could only be 
expected if he had more powerful means 
of experiment at his conunand. The years 
1925 to 1930 were largely spent in en- 
couraging the study of methods of pro- 
ducing fast charged particles by the 
application of high voltages to vacuum 
tubes, and the Cavendish laboratory 
gradually became equipped with elabo- 
rate electrical machinery. This period of 
preparation for the next major advance 
coincided with Rutherford’s presidency 
of the Royal Society, to which he was 
elected in 1925. Earlier in the same year 
he had been appointed to the Order of 
Merit; and soon after his term of office 
was over he was in 1931 raised to the 
peerage as Baron Rutherford of Nelson, 
of Cambridge, the title being taken from 
the tomi near to which he was bom, and 
at which he went to school. 

In 1930 there appeared, under the title 
Radiations from Radioactive Substances,^ 
and with the collaboration of (Sir) James 
Chadwick and of (Dr.) Charles Drummond 
Ellis, anotlier of Ids researcli students, a 
book in which the authors, after sum- 
marizing early work on radioactivity, 
dealt ejdiaustively and critically with the 
investigations of the last twelve years. It 
marked the end of an epoch; two years 
later, in 1932, Rutherford’s forward policy 
was amply justified, and his predictions 
triuinpliantly fulfilled. In that year 
(Dr.) John Douglas Cockcroft and (Dr.) 
Ernest Thomas Sinton Walton succeeded 
in transforming lithium atoms into helium 
by bombarding them with protons accele- 
rated through 000,090 volts; (Professor) 
Carl David Anderson in America dis- 
covered the positive electron, or positron; 
and (Sir) James Chadwick proved thnttlic 
penetrating radiation which had been 
observed by Professor Walthcr Bothe to 
result from the bombardment of beryl- 
lium by a-particlcs consists of a stream 
of the long-expected and sought-for 
neutrons. In the next ycjir Professor 
Harold Clayton Urey, of Colmnbia Uni- 
versity, discovered iieavy hydrogen, later 
named deuterium, and the Cunc-.Joliots 
in Prance produced the first artificially 
radioactive element. The way was set for 
another great advance, on a broad front. 


Rutherford, then over sixty years of age, 
seemed to recover all the lire and cn- 
tlmsiasm of his youth. Many of tlie 
spectacular discoveries of the next few 
years were due to his direct inspiration; 
many others were made by W'orkers in 
other countries. In 1030 he gave an 
account of all the recent work on the 
transmutation of elements in his Henry 
Sidgwick memorial lecture at Nemiham 
College, Cambridge, wliich was published 
in expanded form in 1937 imder the title 
The Nrxer Alchemy. In this little book he 
referred to the most recent discovery tliat 
even the heaviest elements, uranium and 
thorium, arc transformed by slow neu- 
trons ; but, he added, ‘the exact interpre- 
tation of these transformations is still sub 
judice’. The true interpretation was 
foimd only alter his death. He did not 
live to see the failure of bis hope, ex- 
pressed in 1910, that man would not learn 
how to use atomic energy for practical 
purposes until the world was at peace. He 
died at Cambridge 19 October 1937, after 
a few days’ illness, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on 25 October. With 
his death his peerage became extinct. 

Rutherford received innumerable 
honours in addition to those already men- 
tioned. In all, he was awarded honorary 
degrees from thirteen British, four 
Dominion, and eight foreign universities. 
His other distinctions included the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society (1022), and the 
honorary fcUowsliip of the RoyM College 
of Physicians. He was also honorary or 
foreign associate of most of the well- 
loiown foreign scientific societies and 
academics. 

In the whole course of the history of 
science no one has surpassed Rutherford 
in his influence on his contemporaries ; few 
have equalled the volume and accuracy 
of his experimental work. In upwards of 
150 Original papers and addresses pub- 
lished by him in scientific journals, alone 
or with collaborators, the careful reader 
can detect some mistakes in facts as well 
as in judgement; but they arc so few ns to 
be negligible. Nor do the papers published 
midcr his name represent the sum of hts 
contributions to science ; many others, in 
which his name docs not appear in the 
title, owe their existence to his fertile 
mind, and mucli of their value to Ins skill 
in experhnent. He himself attribulcd 
much of Ids success to liis continuous 
clforUi to hnprove accuracy of obser\’alion 
in every possible direction. There is much 
truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. 
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It -was not only experience, based on hard, that he gave at Gottingen in December 
honest work, that taught him to concen- 1931, when he received an honorary degree 
trate on things that really mattered, and from the university. It reveals him in a 
to avoid irrelevant side issues ; this was a most characteristic and happy mood, 
quality that he had from the very begin- Rutherford’s influence on liis students 
ning. He was highly imaginative, rather was well described after his death by 
than speculative. He was apt to underrate his son-in-law, (Sir) R. H. Fowler. ‘Ideally 
the more metaphysical inquiries of mathe- equipped for directing a phj'sical labora- 
matical physicists; ‘they play games with tory, he was capable at once of intense 
their symbols,’ he said, ‘but we in the sustained individual research, of suggest- 
Cavendish turn out the real solid facts of ing and inspiring with his o%vn fire cognate 
Nature’. But when abstruse theory led to researches of others over a very wide field, 
conclusions which could be tested and and, particularly in later years, of organ- 
confirmed in the laboratory, his scepti- ising the team work for elaborate attaclt 
cism turned quickly into enthusiasm. He on many modern problems. His genial but 
was the severest critic of his own work, dominant personality, his exacting de- 
te^ing and re-testing his theories, and mands for the best, the inspiration of his 
exhaustively examining alternatives, until personal research, and the generosity with 
he was satisfied that what he said or wrote which he suggested and directed the work 
could not easily be shaken. Neither in of his staff and students, created an 
youth, nor as he grew old, did he ever atmosphere in any laboratory he directed 
try to save his face by Complicated hypo- which no one who experienced it will 
theses; indeed he had no need to trj% forget, or, alas, ever hope to meet again.’ 
With all his abundant vitality, he knew But it was not only his students whom 
how to curb his imagination, and how also Rutherford influenced. No man, old or 
to restrain his natural impatience with young, great or small, who was striving 
those whose work fell short of his own in whatever way to enlarge the boundaries 
high standard. In the early days of of science, ever came away from a talk 
radioactivity there were men, of more -with Rutherford ivithout an added zest in 
established reputations than his, who his own work, and a feeling that he was a 
were inclined to be rash in speculation, partner in a great adventure, 
and careless in experiment. I^Tiatever In person Rutherford was a big, 
Rutherford might say in private — and heavily built, but loosely limbed man. 
he was outspoken with his friends — he His light blue eyes were slirewd and 
combined politeness with firmness in penetrating, his voice loud and resonant, 
public discussion, though sometimes with his conversation animated and vivid, 
a sly sarcasm that delighted his younger Supremely confident in his own powers, 
supporters. there was yet no trace of vanity in him: 

Rutherford took great pains over lus he was simple in all his ways, and un- 
writings, holding that no scientific dis- assuming and even boyish in behaviour, 
covery is complete until it has been Athletic in liis youth, a rheumatic condi- 
expressed in clear and concise language, tion of one Icnee caused him to be physic- 
As a speaker he was impolished and ally rather lethargic in middle age, 
hesitant. Words did not come easily to when, in his own words, he ‘took no more 
him before an audience. Long practice exercise than was consistent with self 
never'made him perfect ; but the power of respect’. He enjoyed games of all kinds, 
his personality, his wde Icnowledge, and so long as they werenottaken too seriously 
liis robust common sense always made a and did not interfere ivnth conversation, 
great impression on those who heard his He had the characteristic of going to sleep 
public utterances in the House of Lords, for short periods during the daytime, 
or in his capacity as chairman of the waldng up suddenly, and going on irith a 
Advisory Coimcil of the Department of conversation whore he had left off. He 
Scientific and Industrial Research, an was seldom ill, although chronic, but not 
office which he held from 1930 imtil his serious, throat trouble persisted through 
death. When he lectured to scientific life. He was nearly alwaj’-s in high spirits, 
audiences on his own work he was unique but he had occasional fits of anger when 
and irresistible. The minor faults of it was ‘as if the sky was darkened by a 
diction were completely swamped by thunder cloud. ... In such moments 
interest in’what he had to say and by the everyone is of course afraid of him, but not 
infection of his enthusiasm and joy in his more so than we dare to confess’ (Niels 
subject. A sound record exists of a lecture Bohr). 
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An excellent portrait in oils of Ruthcr- clasps. In June 1001 he returned home 
ford by Oswald Birley (1932) hangs in vrith his regiment. 

the rooms of the Royal Society: there arc From 1000 to 1910 RjTic held the 
copies in the Cavendish laboratorj*. Cam- Queanbeyan seat in the New South Wales 
bridge, and at Canterbury College, Christ- legislative assembly, but failed to gain 
church. New Zealand. Another oil por- the Cootamundra seat in 1910. In 1911 
trait, by P. A. dc Laszlo, is at Trinity he was elected to the Commonwealth 
College, Cambridge ; a third, by F. L. parliament for North Sydney, holding the 
Emanuel (1930), bclongsto Nelson College, scat until 1922. He remained, however, 
New Zealand; and a fourth, by Jozef a citizen soldier, commanding the 3rd 
Jannsens (1017), is in the possession of Light Horse regiment from 1907 to 1914 
Lady Rutherford. Other portraits include as lieutenant-colonel. He embarked for 
an oil sketch by James Gunn (1932) in Egypt in December 1914 as brigadier- 
thc National Portrait Gallery, and pencil general commanding the 2nd Light 
sketches by Francis Dodd in the Fitz- Horse brigade. Serving through the Galli- 
william iSIuseum, and by Randolph poll campaign from May until the cvacua- 
Schwabe (1028) at Trinity College. tion in December 1915, he was severely 

[The Times, 20, 22, and 25 October 1937; wo»ncted on 29 September. With little 
Obituan/ Notices of FcUozvs of ihclioyal Society, for military forms or text-books he 

No. 0 , January 1938 (portrait); A. S. Eve, nevertheless gained a reputation as a 
Jiutherford, 1939; Norman Feather, Lord skilful soldier, with a sure sense of the 
liuthcrford, 1940 ; private information ; per- possibilities of a situation and a marked 
sonal knowledge.] 11. T. TizAnn. imnallingness to waste the lives of his 

troops. These same qualities marked 

RYRIE, Sin GRAN\TLLB DE Ryrie’s leadership of his brigade in Sinai 
LAUNE (18G5-1937), major-general and and Palestine from 1910 to 1918, and in 
high commissioner for Australia, was bom the latter year he took command of the 
on the sheep-station of Micalago, Michc- Australian division of the Light Horse in 
lago. New South Wales, 1 July 18G5, the Sjuria. Throughout he achieved steady 
second of the six sons of Alexander Ryric, consistent success for which he was five 
a well-knowi grazier and member of the times mentioned in dispatches, and np- 
legislativc Council, by his wife, Charlotte, pointed C.M.G. in 1910, C.B. in 1918, and 
elder daughter of Captain Alured Tasker K.C.M.G.in 1919. He was again wounded, 
Faunce, of the 4th King’s Oivn Regiment, and in 1019 promoted major-general 

Educated at a preparatory school at commanding the Australian troops in 
Mittagong and at King’s School, Parra- Egi-pt. His success rested not only on his 
matta, Ryric, at the age of sixteen, went military gifts, but perhaps equally on the 
ns jackcroo to Goonal station in north- devotion which this brusque, humorous, 
west New South Wales. He became an sixteen-stone giant inspired in his men, 
excellent bushman and judge of horses, for he shared their rough life, their rations, 
and gained considerable skill at carving and their dangers. 

and throwing a boomerang. Returning to Back in Australia, Ryric held the posi- 
Micalago as m.anagcr, Ryric entered fully tion of assistant minister for defence from 
into the local life. His interests were 1920 to 1923. In 1922 he was relumed 
sporting and social rather than intellectual unopposed to the Commonwealth parlia- 
and bookish, for his formal education had ment for Warringah, a scat which he held 
been meagre. He bred good horses and tmtil he became high commissioner in 
raced them, played football, and contested London. He occupied this latter position 
the (Inals of the New South Wiilcs from July 1927 until July 1932. In these 
amateur heavj'v-eight boxing champion- years his health was not good, and on his 
ship, being narrowly defeated. His excel- return to Australia he retired from public 
lent physique, his fine tenor voice, and his life. 

clever mimicry' of the IjTC-bird were gifts Ryric married in 1800 Mary' Frances 
that won him wide popularity. Gwcndolvn, second daughter of Alfred 

Ryric also worked hard, and was a McFarland, judge of the District Court of 
member of the local Light Horse. In 1900 New South Wales ; they had a son and 
he embarked for South Africa as a captain twin daughters. He died in .Sydney 
in the Glh (N.S.W.) Imperial Bushmen, 2 October 1937. 

smd was wounded at Wondcrfontcin RyTic’s greatest contribution to Auslra- 
{Scptcmbcr),pronmtcd major (November), linn public life was probably’ ns a military’ 
and awarded the Queen s medal with four leader. Honest and fearless in politics, his 
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outspokenness did not help his advance- 
ment. As high commissioner he worked 
hard ; he was bent on malcing a success of 
the great scheme of British migration 
which came to nothing in the depression 
of 1929. His belief in 1927 that Australia 
could take 100,000 British immigrants a 
year proved imfounded. But Byrie is 
remembered as a fine type of Australian 
countryman and as a military leader of 
the kind most fitted to get the best out of 
the Commonwealth’s citizen forces. The 
value of his work in this field has been 
fully recognized in the official records of 
Australia’s part in the war of 1914 to 1918. 

There is a portrait of Ryrie by Charles 
Wheeler in the Australian War Memorial, 
Canberra, as well as one in a group of 
‘Sir Harry Chauvel and his Brigade Com- 
manders in Palestine in 1918’ by H. Septi- 
mus Power ; the best portrait is probably 
a pencil drawing by George Lambert in 
possession of the family. 

[Sydney Morning, Herald, 4 October 1937 ; 
Argus (Melbourne), 4 October 1937; The 
Times, 4 October 1937 ; Official Records of the 
Australian Military Contingents to the War in 
South Africa, compiled by P. L. Murray, 1911 ; 
Official History of Australia in the War of 
1014-1918, C. E. W. Bean, vof. f, 1933, vol. it, 
1924, and H. S. Gullett, vol. vil, 1923 (por- 
trait); Commonwealth Parliamentary Hand- 
book, 1901-1930, 1930; private information.] 
Hekbeut Burton. 

ST. DAVIDS, first Viscount (1860- 
1938), financier. [See Pmuirrs, Sir John 
Wyntord.] 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD 
BATEMAN (1845-1933), literary critic 
and historian, was bom at Southampton 
23 October 1845, the second son of George 
Saintsbury, sccretarj’ and superintendent 
of the docks, by his wife, Elizabeth Wright. 
Educated at King’s College School, Lon- 
don, he entered Merton College, Oxford, 
as a classical postmaster in 1803, was 
awarded a first class in classical modera- 
tions (1865) and a second class in literae 
humaniores (1806), and, having failed to 
obtain a fellowship, left Oxford in 1808, 
and became a schoolmaster. His chief 
college friend was Mandell Creighton 
[q.v.]. After a few months at Manchester 
Grammar School he was for six years 
senior classical master at Elizabeth Col- 
lege, Guernsey, where he read widely in 
French literature, and spnt his first re- 
views to the Academy. In 1874 he moved 
to Elgin as headmaster of the newly 
founded Elgin Educational Institute. It 


did not prosper, and he returned to Lon- 
don in 1870 to live by his pen. 

Saintsbury’s first essay of note, on 
Baudelaire, was printed by Jolm (after- 
wards Viscotmt) Morley [q.v.] in the Fori- 
nightly Review for October 1875, and on 
Morley’s invitation was followed in 1878 
by eight essays on contemporary French 
novelists. It was as a critic of French 
literature that he began to make his name. 
He contributed over thirty articles on it 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed. 
1875-1889), and wrote both a Primer of 
French Literature (1880) and a Short His- 
tory of French Literature (1882), besides 
editing selected French Lyrics (1882) and 
Specimens of French Literature from Villon 
to Hugo (1883). His views, always his oivn, 
often ran counter to the accepted verdicts 
of the French critics. But he was also at 
work on English literature. His Dryden 
(‘English Men of Letters’ series, 1881) 
was a much needed study of a favourite 
of whom he always wrote, and spoke, with 
fervour. It brought the invitation to re- 
edit Scott’s Dryden, but the edition suf- 
fered by delays in publication (18 vols., 
1882-1893). He was more fortunate in his 
Specimens of English Prose Style from 
Malory to Macaulay (1885), and when he 
wrote his History of Elizabethan Literature 
(1887) his main interests had turned from 
French to English, although he was still 
to collect his Essays on French Novelists 
(1891), and to superintend, with his oivn 
critical matter superadded, the translation 
of Balzac (40 vols., 1895-1898). Prom 
1880 onwards he contributed a series of 
articles on English authors to Macmillan's 
Magazine, and these, and some others, he 
collected in Essays in English Literature, 
1780-1860 (1890) and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1892), two of his best books. Then for a 
few years his criticism mostly took the 
form of introductions to editions — Swift’s 
Polite Conversation and Florio’s Montaigne 
(1892), Fielding and Herrick (1893), The 
Heptameron and Sterne (1894), Smollett 
(1895) — and to the selections from over 
thirty authors in Craik’s English Prose 
(1893-1890). His History of Nineteenth- 
Century Literature, 1780-1895 (1896) was 
published a few months after his appoint- 
ment to the English chair at Edinburgh. 
About the same time he brought out his 
Corrected Impressions: Essays on Victorian 
Writers (1805) and a second series of 
Essays in English Literature (1895), and 
two other editions remained to be com- 
pleted with his introductions. Peacock 
(1890-1897) and Donne (1890). During 
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tliis period he had also -written Marl- 
borough (‘English Worthies’ series, 1885), 
Manchester (1887), and The Earl of Derby 
(1892). 

This great body of critical -work had 
been exceeded in sheer hulk by his work 
as a journalist. For some months in 1877 
Saintsbury -was on the staff of the Man- 
chester Guardian, for -which, as for the 
Daily Naos, his -work -was non-political. 
With Andrew Lang and Robert Louis 
Stevenson [qq.v.] he was a main contribu- 
tor to London (1877-1879, edited by 
W. E. Henley, q.v.). He -wrote for the 
Pall Mall Gazette while Moriey remained 
its editor, and for the St. James's Gazette. 
But his main work as a joumaUst -was on 
the Saturday Pevieio, of which he was 
assistant editor from 1883 to 1894, when 
he left on a change of its o-wnership. The 
independent toryism of the Saturday was 
never more -vigorous than in those years. 
He entered -with zest into the fight against 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, and saved the 
paper from the ‘Parnell Letters’ before 
they duped The Times {Scrap Book, iii, 
p. 274), ‘ In mj' t-wenty years of journal- 
ism’, he says, ‘I must have -written the 
equi-valcnt of at least a lumdrcd volumes 
of the “Every Gentleman’s Library'-’’ type 
— and probably more’ {Scrap Book, i, p.x). 

In September 1895 Saintsbury was ap- 
pointed to the regius chair of rhetoric and 
English litcratme in the university of 
Edinburgh in succession to Da-vid Slnsson 
[q.v.]. This was a turning-point in Ids 
career, as he had to exchange the excite- 
ment and uncertainty which he had found 
in ‘the cha-rm of journalism’ for the more 
staid duties of a Scottish professor. He 
may not at first have been well adapted 
to the ways of the Scottish student, but 
Ids influence grew steadily until he became 
a power in the university, and the t-wenty 
years of his professorsldp form one of the 
most notable periods in the history of a 
famous chair. The big books which he 
had long wanted to -write now followed 
one another -Nrith surprising rapidity. His 
Short History of Engtish Literature (1898), 
a wholly new book alike in design and 
substance, was ^vritten in less than a year. 
With its completion he was free to bemn 
what he had long hoped would be liLs cldcf 
work, hLs History of Criticism and Idterary 
Taste in Europe from the Earliest Texts to 
the Present Day (3 voLs., 1900-lfl04), the 
first and still the only surv'ey of critic,al 
theory and practice from ancient Greek 
to modem times. He supplemented it 
with TajcI Critici (1003), a collection of 


illustrative passages. Then came Ids His- 
lory of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day (3 vols., 1900- 
1910), supplemented by Ids Historical 
Manual of English Prosody (1910); and 
then its natural but novel sequel A History 
of English Prose Jihythm (1912), a treatise 
on the structure and modulation of our 
best prose. These four big books, or their 
volumes, had appeared rcgtilarly at inter- 
vals of two years, and he had made time 
for much else even while a busy professor. 
Before he was appointed he had planned 
the ‘Periods of European Literature’ in 
twelve volumes, and of these he -wrote 
tlffce. The Flourishing of Romance and 
the Rise of Allegory (1897), The Earlier 
Renaissance (1901), and The Later Nine- 
teenth Century (1907). He -wrote a book 
on Sir Walter Scott (1897), and another on 
I Matthew Arnold (1899). He edited selected 
plays of Dryden (2 vols., 1004) and Shad- 
well (1912), botli in the ‘Mermaid’ series; 
a collection of Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period (3 vols., 1905-1021) ; and the 
Oxford Thackeray^ (17 vols,, 1008), He 
took a main part in the discussion on ‘the 
grand style’ in Ids address to the Dante 
Society on Dante (1005, published in 
Essays and Sttidies of the English Associa- 
tion, 1012), in his lecture (delivered in 
1008) to the Royal Society of Literature 
on Milton (1900), and in his presidential 
address to the English Association on 
Shakespeare (1010). He delivered before 
the British Academy the Warton lecture 
on The Historical Character of English 
Lyric (1012). He •\\TOtc a book on The 
English Novel (1918). He was the chief 
contributor to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature (21 chapters, 1007- 
1910). A4Tjcn he retired from his chair in 
1915, at the age of seventy, his unremitting 
energy had enabled 1dm to accomplish 
much more tlian the tasks which he had 
foreseen on Ids appointment. He signal- 
ized his retirement by writing The Peace 
of the Augustans; a Survey of Eighteenth- 
Century Literature as a Place of Rest and 
Refreshment (1010). 

On lca\'ing Edinburgh, where he had 
resided at Murrayficld House (1800-1000) 
and 2 Eton Terrace (1000-1915), Saints- 
bury lived for some months at Southamp- 
ton, and tlicn settled in rooms at 1 Royal 
Crescent, Bath. Once he had completed 
his last big book, A History of the French 
Novel (2 voLs., 1017-1010), he was free to 
relax, and to vnitc Ids Notes on a Cellar- 
Book (1020). It gave him many new 
readers and led to the foundation of the 
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Saintsbury Club. In 1922, on his seventy- 
seventh birthday, he vas presented -with 
an address by over SOO friends and ad- 
mirers, among them Frederic Harrison 
and Robert Bridges [qq.v.]. In acknow- 
ledging it he said that he had learned 
early that he was not destined to create 
great literature but that he had perhaps 
some faculty of appreciating it, and as he 
took the address to tell him that he had 
not merely flattered himself, he declared 
that he desired no higher praise. He for- 
bade a biography, but supplied what he 
thought worth recording in his tliree Scrap 
Books (1922-1924), collections of remini- 
scences and observations. A high church- 
man, he never spoke or wrote about his 
religion; but a toiy who gloried in the 
name and admitted that he would have 
opposed every great reform since the Re- 
form biU, he did not conceal his distrust 
of what is called progress. To the end he 
remained a voracious reader, and writing 
he could not abandon. ‘The professor 
ceasing, the reviewer revives’, he said in 
print in 1923. Apart from his Scrap Books 
the main publications of his later years 
were A Leller Book (1922), with an intro- 
duction on the history’’ and art of letter- 
writing, and A Consideration of Thackeray 
(1931), a collection of earlier writings on 
the novelist for whom his admiration was 
constant. In 1923-1924 he brought out, 
in four volumes, his Collected Essays and 
Papers, which was only a selection. Other 
Prefaces and Essays were collected by 
Oliver Elton in 1933 ; still more are col- 
lected in George Saintsbury, The Memorial 
Volume wliich appeared in 1945, and in 
French Literature and its Masters, edited 
by Huntington Cairns (New York, 1946). 

As a critic Saintsbury was pre-eminently 
a ‘taster’ who said what it was he liked, 
and why he liked it. He looked ’for the 
characteristic quality and foimd it in style 
rather than in form or substance. The 
true and only test of literary greatness, he 
said, was the transport, the absorption of 
the reader. He never ceased, in liis own 
words, ‘to accentuate the importance of 
treatment over that of mere subject’. 
Interested as he was in the lives of authors, 
as his many introductory memoirs show, 
his attention never strays from the works 
by which thej’’ deserve to be remembered. 
His historical backgroimds are kept in 
their place as backgrounds ; and we do not 
go to him for a philosophy of literature. 
As an historian of literature he had to deal 
with movements and tendencies, and here j 
his remarkable knowledge made the task 


easy for him, and congenial. IVhile never 
subordinating style to substance, he en- 
joyed tracing the fortimes of a literary 
form and sho^ving the changes in its appeal 
to the reader. Yet there are many %vho 
hold that even in his histories he is never 
better than when dealing with individual 
works or authors. He has a wider range 
than any other English critic, and when 
he is at his best no critic since Hazlitt has 
written Avith greater gusto. 

In 1868 Saintsbury married Emily Fenn 
(died 1924), daughter of Henry William 
King, surgeon. They had two sons, the 
elder of whom predeceased his father. He 
died at Bath 28 January 1933 and was 
buried at the Old Cemetery of his native 
Southampton. 

Saintsbury received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Aberdeen (1898), 
Durham (1906), Oxford (1912), and Edin- 
burgh (1919), and was elected a feUow of 
the British Academy in 1911. In 1909 he 
was elected an honorary fellow of Merton 
College, where his portrait by William 
Nicholson (1925) hangs in the common 
room. The college has a collection of his 
letters. 

[George Saintsburj', A Scrap Book, 1922, 
A Second Scrap Book, 1923, and A Last Scrap 
Book, 1924; The Times, Scotsman, and Morn- 
ing Post, 30 January 1083 ; London Mercury, 
March 1033; Oliver Elton, George Edward 
Bateman Saintsbury, 1845-1933 in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xix, 1933 ; iije 
and Letters, June 1053; Adam Blyth IVebster, 
George Saintsbury, 1933; Helen Waddell, 
Preface to reprint of the chapters on Shake- 
speare in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, 1934; George Saintsbury. The 
Memorial Volume, 1943 (a second volume, 
A Saintsbury Miscellany, ^vith a full biblio- 
graphy, is in preparation) ; Louise Creighton, 
Life of MandcU Creighton, 1904; personal 
knowledge.] D. Nrenot, Sjnrn. 

SAIO^ATVALA, SHAPHURJI (1874- 
1936), politician, was bom in Bombay 
28 March 1874, the son of Dorabji Shapurji 
Saklatvala, a Parsec merchant, of Bombay 
and later of Jlanchester, and Jerbai Tata, 
a sister of J. N. Tata [q.v.], who, Avith his 
brother, founded the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works in India. Receiving his early 
education at St. Xavier’s School and 
College in Bombay, Saklatvala studied 
law and was a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 
For three years he prospected for coal, 
iron, and limestone in the Indian jungle, 
and considerably aided the production of 
the Tata firm. Welfare work in the plague 
hospitals and the slums of Bombay led to 
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interest in Indian labour problems and 
association -with the Indian Trade Union 
Congress. On aecepting a position on 
behalf of the firm in London in 1905 (he 
did not resign his position of departmental 
manager until 1025), Saldatvala joined 
the National Liberal Club, but subse- 
quently turned socialist, and in 1910 be- 
came active in the independent labour 
party, then niTiliated to the labour party. 
He also joined the British socialist party 
and, for trade imion association, the 
General Workers’ Union and the National 
Union of Clerks. After the Russian revolu- 
tion he assisted in the formation of a 
People’s Russian Information Bureau and 
the communist party of Great Britain. In 
1022 he first entered parliament as labour 
member for North Battersea, being the 
third member from India to be elected to 
the House of Commons, after Dabadhai 
Naoroji, a liberal, in 1892, and Sir M. M. 
Bho'mi.agree [q.v.], a conser\’ative, in 1895. 
After the formation of the Third (Com- 
munist) International in 1919, Saklatvala 
sought to secure the adhesion of the inde- 
pendent labour partj’, and upon his failure 
concentrated upon communist activity. 
He •was a founder member of the AVorkers’ 
Welfare League of India, which aimed at 
the equalization of European and Asiatic 
labour standards. In 1923 he lost his seat, 
but regained it as a communist in 1924. 
Appointed in 1925 a member of an inter- 
parliamentary delegation to the United 
States of America, his visa was revoked 
by the United States secretary of state, 
Kellogg, on the ground that the United 
States did not admit revolutionaries. 

Active in agitation during the General 
Strike in 1920, Saklatvala was imprisoned 
for two months on a charge arising out of 
a Jlay Day speech in Hyde Park. In 1927 
he visited India, but was refused per- 
mission to stay in Egi-pt cn route. He was 
a strong critic of the Indian National 
Con^ss and of Gandhi’s methods, in 
particular of the re-introduction of the 
spinning-wheel and the weaving of khaddar 
cloth. Upon his rcttim to England his 
permit to re-enter India was cancelled at 
the request of the Indian government. At 
the general election of 1929 he again con- 
tested North Battersea, but was defeated. 
In 1934 he visited Russia, travelling 
widely through the territory- bordering on 
India, and was greatly impressed bv the 
developments in industry-, agriculttire, 
education, and general culture among its 
backwartl peoples. 

Saklatvala married in 1907 Sehri, 


daughter of Henry Marsh, of Tansley, 
Derbyshire; their three sons and two 
daughters were initiated into the Parsec 
religion in 1927, a ceremony for which the 
father was censured by the communist 
party. He died in London 10 Januarj’ 
1930. 

Although a cultivated man and per- 
sonally popular among a ■wide circle of 
friends, Saklatvala figured as ‘a stormy 
petrel’ throughout the later years of his 
life in London. He ■vdewed social condi- 
tions in Great Britain with abhorrence 
and was extreme in his utterances about 
the continuance of British rule in India. 

[The Times, 17 January 1030; lieviezo of 
Jlcvicius, December 1022.] 

J. S. Middleton. 

SALMOND, Sm (MTLLIAIM) GEOF- 
FREY (HANSON) (1878-1933), air chief 
marshal, was born at Ilougham, Dover, 
19 August 1878, the elder son of Major- 
General Sir William Salmond, R.E., of 
Wiaddon House, Bruton, Somerset, by 
his wife, Emma Marj', youngest daughter 
of William Frctwell Hoyle, of Hooton 
Levet Hall, Yorkshire. He was educated 
at Wellington College and the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. He received his first com- 
mission in the Royal Artillerj' in 1898, and 
scr%'ed in the Royal Regiment until 1913, 
seeing during these years active service in 
South Africa and in China (1900); he 
graduated at the Staff College in 1014. 

Salmond was among the first of the 
army officers to give his attention to fly- 
ing, and while a captain received his Royal 
Aero Club certificate in 1912. In 1913 he 
was appointed G.S.O. 3 at the Directorate 
of Military Aeronautics in the \Var Office ; 
in August 1014 he was promoted major 
and went to France a few days after the 
outbreak of war, on the staff of INIajor- 
Gcncral (Sir) David Henderson [q.v.], 
later commanding the Royal Flying Corps. 
During the early months of the war he 
devised the method of ‘pin-pointing’ the 
enemy’s guns. In January 1015 he re- 
turned to England to raise a new No. 1 
Squadron and was back in time to take 
part with it in the battle of Ncuve Clmpclle. 
He commanded it at the capture of Hill CO 
and in the battle of Aubers Ridge. In 
August 1915 he was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel and recalled to England. 

The following November Salmond w.as 
given commanil of the 5tli Wing, Royal 
Flying Corps, in Egypt. In July 1910 he 
was promoted temporarj- brigadier-general 
with command of the fNliddleJilnst Brigade, 
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Royal Plying Corps, which had developed 
out of hfe original force of one wing, an 
extra squadron, and an aircraft park. He 
was rapidly gaining a reputation for ac- 
complishing difficult tasks and for inspiring 
the most unlikely material to do first-class 
work. Tlie conditions in which the brigade 
worked were arduous and unpleasant. 
Operations had to be organized over the 
deserts of Mesopotamia and among the 
mountains of Greece. Salmond set him- 
self to deal with every variety of obstacle 
and made sure, by means of personal 
visits, that he understood the peculiar 
troubles of every unit in his brigade. 
These visits invariably contributed some- 
thing to efficiency, partly because they led 
to useful improvements in equipment or 
methods, and not least because they were 
essentially friendly and stimulating in 
character. His Icnack of maintaining good 
human relationships, added to the zest 
and devotion with which he sought practi- 
cal solutions for the many problems, | 
created in the JEddle East Brigade an’ 
intense espril de corps. Tlie help given by ! 
the Royal Flying Corps in the campaigns | 
was warmly actaiowledged by the army 
commanders in Salonika, East Africa, 
Egypt, and Palestine. It had consisted of 
all kinds of tactical support from artillery 
spotting and reconnaissance to the pursuit 
of retreating columns and the heavy bomb- 
ing of Turkish transport behind the front. 
Salmond applied the principles afterwards 
developed in the tactical air forces of the 
war of 1939-1945, in circumstances and 
with air equipment which demanded the 
highest spirit and a genius for improvisa- 
tion and adaptation. He recognized clearly 
the strategical implications and arranged 
his principal air bases with so sure an eye 
that many of them remained in use right 
up to the rearrangement of 1946 when 
British forces were removed from Egypt. 
By the middle of 1917 his brigade was 
fully organized, well sited, and well served. 
In August of that year he returned to 
England in order to take command of a 
training brigade, but this respite lasted 
only until the following January. Then! 
he went back to the INEddle East, as major- ' 
general, to take over the SDddle East! 
Command, Royal Flying Corps, a post 
which he held until 1921. Tliis command; 
was preserved during the interval between 
the wars ; it served the Allied cause well 
in the war of 1939-1945; and it was the 
creation of Salmond who, with a pre- 
science and breadth of outlook uncommon 
among air officers of liis day, understood 


its full significance and possibilities. As 
a command, it embraced all the territory 
covered by the earlier brigade, but it also 
spread itself beyond to the Persian Gulf 
and India. 

Mfiiile the war was still in progress 
Salmond laid out a line of air communica- 
tions between Cairo and South Africa, 
making a chain of aerodromes which were 
used later by the fl 3 'ing pioneers and 
finally adopted by Imperial Airways. 
After the armistice he remained for three 
years in the jNEddle East consolidating the 
plan of which he was the author and cliief 
engineer. 

Salmond returned to England in 1922 
as air member for supply and research. 
Air Coimcil. He was given a permanent 
commission in the Royal Air Force as air 
vice-marshal in 1919. In 1927 he took 
over the command in India ; at the end of 
1928, when there was a revolution in 
Afghanistan, he arranged for the evacua- 
tion of Europeans from Kabul by air. He 
was promoted air marshal in 1929. In 
September 1931 he returned to England 
in order to become air officer commanding- 
in-chief Air Defence of Great Britain. He 
was promoted air chief marshal in January 
1933, and became chief of Air Staff on 
1 April of the same year. 

Salmond was appointed C.B. in 1918, 
C.M.G. and K.C.M.G. in 1919, and K.C.B. 
in 1926; he was awarded the D.S.O. 
in 1917. The honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by Cambridge 
University in 1919. He married in 1910 
Margaret Mar 5 % eldest daughter of 'William 
Carr, of Ditchingham Hall, Norfolk, and 
had a son and three daughters. He died 
in London 27 April 1933. 

[The Times, 28 April 1033 ; private informa- 
tion.] E. CotSTOX SnEPUERD. 

SAMPSON, JOHN (1862-1931), Ro- 
mani scholar, was bom at SkuU, eo. Cork, 
25 February 1862, the eldest son and third 
child of James Sampson, a chemist and 
mining en^neer, who came of old Cornish 
stock, by his wife, Sarah Anne Maedermott, 
an Irishwoman, who was of Huguenot 
descent. His father died in 1871, learing 
the family in straitened circumstances, 
and Sampson was apprenticed at the age 
of fourteen to Alexander Jlacgregor, a 
lithographer and engraver in Liverpool. 
His schooling had been brief, but he was 
all the more on his mettle to acquire 
scholarly accuracj', and resolutely taught 
himself, reading -^videlj’. In 1888 he tried, 
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■without financial success, to start a print- 
ing business. Four years later, in 1892, he 
■was appointed the first librarian of Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, which after- 
wards became Liverpool University. For 
thirty-six j-ears Sampson developed and 
enriched the librarj-; and, while firm in 
maintaining discipline, sjoared no pains 
for, or encouragement to, genuine students, 
even the youngest. On liis arrival he 
found gifted and inspiring friends, among 
them (Sir) tValtcr Alexander Raleigh 
[q.v.] and Kuno Meyer. As librarian, he 
sat ex ojjicio on the senate, and in academie 
affairs always sided with the progressive 
party. 

‘Influenced’, he says, ‘by Borrow’s in- 
spiring romances’, Sampson had long for- 
gathered with gipsies and had begun to 
collect ‘their language, folk-lore, and 
superstitions’ {The Welsh Gypsies, a lec- 
ture delivered to the Liverpool IVclsh 
National Society in 1901). In 1894 he 
encountered Edward AVood, a AA'clsh 
gipsy harpist and fiddler, from whom he 
heard the pure AVclsh Romani dialect, ‘an 
Indian language spoken in the heart of 
Wales’; ‘a veritable mother-tongue mira- 
culously preserved from corruption’, and 
rapidly dying out. Sampson devoted the 
better part of his life to the study and 
interpretation of this language and of its 
speakers. He roamed amongst them, 
noting their sayings, talcs, and customs, 
drew them out ivith instinctive sympathy, 
and became par excellence ‘the Romano 
Rai’ (gentleman-scholar, scholar-gipsy). 
Slowly, he amassed material ; trained him- 
self in phonetics, Sanskrit, and compara- 
tive philology; and poured out articles, 
chiefly in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Socictj’, of which he was long a pillar (sec, 
for example, ‘On the Origin and Early 
JL’grations of the Gypsies’, .'Irdserics, vol. ii, 
pp. 150-1 GO, 1023). A notable scries is that 
on ‘Forty-lSvo Welsh Gypsy Folk-Talcs’ 
(Romani texts and translations; new 
scries, vols. i-xii, 1907-1932). The final fruit 
of these labours was The Dialect of the 
Gypsies of Wales (1920), which was hailed 
by the experts as a masterpiece. ‘He has 
already given to i^ostcrity what has aptly 
been described as the “canon” of their 
[the AVclsh gipsies’] literature in the long 
scries of his Welsh Gypsy Talcs; and in his 
massive and scholarly Dialect of the Gypsies 
of Wales furnished us nitli a sure philo- 
logical foundation for the intensive study 
of their idiom and its nidc historical and 
ethnical relations’ (Sir Donald Mac-Alistcr 
in Journal of the Gj-psj' Lore Society, 3rd 


series, vol. xi, p. 88, 1032), ‘A splendid 
volume, epoch-making in Gypsy and in 
Indo-Arj’an studies’, according to Jules 
Bloch in the Bulletin de la Societd de Lin- 
guisliqnes (1920). In the lexicon itself the 
examples, taken straight from the un- 
lettered speakers and accompanied by 
translations, are rich in entertainment 
even for the layman and reveal the gipsy 
temper and way of life. Sampson’s Romanc 
Gilia (‘Romani Poems’, 1931) are charged 
with his intense temperament and with 
the wild humour and fancy which arc also 
rampant in the posthumous volume In 
Lighter Moments (1934). The Wind on the 
Heath (1930) is an attractive ‘ Gypsy antho- 
logy’ in prose and verse from authors in 
many tongues. Omar Khayyam (1902) is 
a Romani version of twenty-two of Fitz- 
gerald’s quatrains, in the wcll-kno^wn 
metre. For Shelta, the hybrid tiiiliers’ 
jargon, Sampson collected texts and a 
vocabulary (printed in Robert Alexander 
Stewart Macalister, The Secret Languages 
of Ireland, 1937, pp. 134 ff.). 

Sampson’s other great service to letters 
was the restoration of the text, long over- 
laid and ‘improved’ by editors, of William 
Blake’s lyrics. In the Poetical Works 
(1903) he provided this definitive text 
with much critical and bibliograplucal 
apparatus. The edition of 1913 included 
‘The French Revolution’, never before 
published, and long selections from the 
‘prophetic books’. 

Sampson retired from oificc in 1028. He 
received many honours, which included 
honorarj' degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Liverpool. He died 9 Novem- 
ber 1931 at West Kirby, Cheshire, and by 
his o^svn uish his ashes were scattered on 
Foci Goch, a height above the village of 
Llangwm, Denbighshire, to the sound of 
gipsy music. A Romani elegy, which 
Sampson had long before witten on an- 
other ‘Romano Rni’, Francis Hindcs 
Groome [q.v.], was recited. 

Sampson was strongly built; his speech 
and tread were slow and deliberate. 
Very shy, he seemed at first, and despite 
his courtesy, somewhat formidable; but 
among his friends, to whom he showed a 
rare devotion, he was a great companion 
and free-minded humorist. Equally at 
home in a college and in the nomad camp, 
he brought a waft of the ‘wind on the 
heath’ into every atmosphere. 

Sampson married in 1894 .Tcssic Mar- 
garet, daughter of D.avid Spnint, who 
lived successively near Runcorn and at 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire. lie had two sons 
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and a daughter; bis younger son iras 
killed in the war of 1914-1918. 

[TJje Times, 10 and 14 November 1931; 
Manchester Guardian, 23 November 1931; 
R. A. Scott JIaefle {‘Andreas’) in Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society, 3rd series, vol. xi, 
1932; private information from Miss D. E. 
Yates, especially for Romani matter ; personal 
knowledge.] Oliver Elton. 

SAMPSON, RALPH ALLEN (1806- 
1939), astronomer, was born 25 June 18CG 
at Skull, CO. Cork, the third son in the 
family of five children of James Sampson, 
metallurgical chemist, by his wife Sarah 
Anne Maedermott. He was the younger 
brother of John Sampson [q.v.] When 
Ralph was five j'ears old the family re- 
moved to Liverpool, where James Samp- 
son, who was a Comishman, lay ill for 
two years. At his death the income had 
fallen to £50 a year. Sampson had but 
little education imtil he was fourteen, 
when it became possible to send him to 
the Liverpool Institute: there he soon 
came to the front, and in Jime 1884 he 
was admitted as a sizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, going into residence at 
the follo'wing Easter, and being elected 
scholar of the college at the end of his first 
term. In 1888 he ^duated as third 
wrangler. In the spring of 1890 he was 
awarded the first Smith’s prize, and in 
November was elected into a fellowship 
at St. John’s. 

Erom 1889 to 1891 Sampson held a 
lectmersliip in mathematics at IQng’s 
College, London, and during tliis period 
he published a hydrodjmamical investiga- 
tion ‘On Stokes’ Current-Fimction’ in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society (vol. clxxxii, 1891). In 1891 he re- 
turned to Cambridge as the first holder of 
the newly founded Isaac Newton student- 
ship in astronomy and physical optics: 
here for two years he worked on astro- 
nomical spectroscopy with H. F. NewaU, 
and in 1893 he published a memoir ‘On 
the Rotation and Mechanical State of the 
Sun’ {Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vol. li), which is notable as being 
the first treatment of the subject in which 
prominence was given to the effects of 
radiation and absorption (as compared 
■with convection) on the svm’s internal 
temperature. 

In the autumn of 1893 Sampson left 
Cambridge on his election to the chair of 
mathematics in the Durham College of 
Science at Newcastle-upon-Tjne. In 1896 
he removed to Durham itself, as professor 


of mathematics in the university, where 
he concurrently held the re-vived chair of 
astronomy from 1908 to 1910. In the 
latter year he was appointed professor of 
astronomy in Edinburgh University and 
astronomer royal for Scotland. Failing 
health led to Ms resignation from these 
posts in 1937. He died suddenly at Bath 
7 November 1939. 

Sampson’s most important contribu- 
tions to science, wluch occupied most of 
his time and energy from 1900 to 1920, 
are his Tables of the Four Great Satellites 
of Jupiter (1910) and his ‘Theorj’-’ of these 
satellites {Memoirs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, vol. Ixiii, 1920). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1903, was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for his work on the satellites of 
Jupiter in 1928, and received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Durham 
and Glasgow. 

Sampson married in 1893 Ida, daughter 
of Hudson Atkinson Binney, of St. Helens, 
Lancashire, and had a son and four 
daughters. 

[The Times, 11 November 1939 ; Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, No. 8, 
January 1940 (portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 
E. T. WmiTAKEB. 

SAMSON, CHARLES RUMNEY 
(1883-1931), air commodore, was bom at 
Manchester 8 July 1883, the second son 
of Charles Leopold Samson, solicitor, by 
his ■wife, Margaret Alice Rumney. He 
passed into the Britannia, joined his first 
ship as a raidsMpman in 1898, and served 
in the Pomonc during the Somaliland 
operations of 1903-1904. As first lieu- 
tenant in the cruiser Philomel he took 
part in the suppression of gun-running in 
the Persian Gulf in 1909-1910. 

In 1911 Samson was selected by the 
Admiralty as one of the first four naval 
officers to be trained to fly; he qualified 
for his pilot’s certificate in six weeks of 
bad weather. From then onwards Ms life 
was devoted to flying. By December 1911 
he had persuaded the Admiralty to equip 
the Africa ■tvith a launcMng platform which 
projected over the bows, and in the follow- 
ing j'ear with similar apparatus be took 
oC m a Short biplane from the Hibernia 
wMle the sMp steamed at full speed. This 
%vas the first flight from a sMp’s deck to be 
made m Europe and marked the beginning 
of the idea of the aircraft-carrier: Samson 
contributed largely by experiment and 
demonstration to the gro'wth of this pro- 
ject. He collaborated with Horace Short 
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in designing a seaplane, and was a pioneer 
in aerial wireless communieation and in 
bomb-dropping. On the formation of the 
Royal Flying Corps he was given com- 
mand of the naval wing, and as com- 
mandant of the new naval air station at 
Eastehurch from 1912 to 1914 he practised 
cross-country flying and night-flying as 
exercises in air navigation, and had so 
much advanced naval flying during the 
early montlis of 1912 that he and four of 
his oflicers were allowed to fly over the 
naval review at Portland in May. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Samson 
and Ills squadron were sent to Dunkirk 
M-ith a brigade of marines. IVlien the 
brigade was withdrawn to England a week 
later, he contrived to remain behind, linked 
up wtli the French forces in northern 
France, fitted out some of the squadron’s 
motor-cars and lorries with machine-guns, 
and subsequently with a 3-poundcr gun, 
and proceeded to help the French with a 
mi.xture of cavahrj’ operations, infantry 
attack, and air reconnaissance. Self- 
reliance, dash, and ingenuity gave an air 
of buccaneering to these operations which 
delighted the l^rcnch and produced results 
Wliioh, although on a small scale, could not 
be ignored by the British authorities. His 
mixed collection of aircraft also engaged 
in bombing the Zeppelin sheds at Diissel- 
dorf and Cologne ; and hy the end of the 
year, when mobile warfare ended and 
trench warfare took its place. Iris squadron 
had won four D.S.O.’s, among them liis 
own, and he was given special promotion 
and the rank of commander. He spent the 
next few months bombing gun positions, 
submarine depots, and seaplane sheds on 
the Belgian coast. 

In March 1915 Samson’s unit was 
moved to the Dardanelles. He was allotted 
a base made out of vineyards on the island 
of Tenedos. He was later moved to Imbros 
Where he rejected the existing aerodrome 
and made a new one, using seventy Turkish 
prisoners as labourers. His squadron 
patrolled the Straits, spotted for the 
battleships, attacked the Turkish com- 
munications, including railway bridges, 
and ultimately covered the Allied evacua- 
tion. He even made his own brand of 
large bomb out of a twenty-six-gallon 
petrol tank, when he considered the regula- 
tion 20-lb. bombs inadequate. 

At the end of this campaign Sajnson’s 
unit was disbanded and he was given 
command of tlic lien My Chrcc, a former 
Isle of Man passenger steamer fitted out 
as a seaplane carrier, end attended by two 


slower sliips as escorts. Based on Port 
Said, he ranged the coasts of Palestine, 
SjTia, and Arabia, sometimes bombarding 
Turldsh positions, sometimes sending liis 
seaplanes on recoimaissance and offensive 
tasks, and always demanding more work 
from the naval and military commanders. 
In January 1917 he sailed to Kastelorizo 
to carry out some operations with the 
French, and in the harbour there the Den 
My Chree was sunk by Turldsh gunfire. 
His two escort sliips, already equipped to 
carry a few seaplanes, were now fitted out 
for independent air operations, and from 
Aden and later Colombo he searched 
among tlic islands and over the expanses 
of the Indian Ocean for enemy raiders. 

Early in 1917 Samson was given com- 
mand of the aircraft group at Great 
Yarmoutli which was responsible for anti- 
submarine and anti-Zeppelin operations 
over the North Sea. He remained in this 
position imtU the end of the war and dur- 
ing that time liis group shot doum five 
Zeppelins, In order to bring fighter air- 
craft into action near the enemy coasts, 
he devised lighters to be towed behind 
naval ships and used as take-off platforms 
by fighter aircraft. He made the first trial 
take-off liimsclf, but liis Camel tumbled 
over the bows and the lighter passed over 
both aeroplane and pilot ; he saved his life 
with some dilficulty, and afterwards modi- 
fied the design of the platform so that it 
served satisfactorily. In October 1018 the 
[ group at Great Yarmouth became a iving 
[and was made part of a new group at 
Felixstowe under the control of the Royal 
Air Force; Samson became commanding 
olficcr of this group, and in August 1919 
he gave up his naval commission and re- 
ceived a permanent commission in the 
Royal Air Force with the rank of group 
captain. 

During 1920 Samson served in the 
Coastal Area as chief staff olficcr, and in 
the following year he became air olficcr 
commanding Royal Air Force units in 
the hicditcrrancan, with headquarters at 
Malta. In 1922 he was promoted air com- 
modore and given command of a fighter 
group at lvcnle\\ At this period his 
domc-stic affairs caused him much grief 
and anxiety and seemed to shake the 
buoyant self-assurance which was part of 
the secret of liis success, lie had married 
in 1917 Honor Oakden Patricksoh, daugh- 
ter of Herbert Storey, of Lancaster; he 
divorced her in 1923. He did excellent 
work a few years Inter, but tlie incident 
left its mark and probably lind some iuflu- 
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ence on his early retirement from the 
service. In June 192G he became chief 
staff officer, IMiddie East Command, and 
in that position he did the last of his 
pioneering work. He organized and led 
the first flight of a Royal Air Force homber 
formation over Africa from Cairo to the 
Cape. This involved making and supply- 
ing the necessary bases and surveying an 
undeveloped route. The flight succeeded. 
Where Samson had led, other formations 
followed in succeeding years, and, later, 
commercial air transport for the most part 
used the trail which Samson had blazed in 
1926. He remained with the Middle East 
Command imtil August 1927, but the great 
flight through Africa was his last big task. 

Samson’s chief qualities were his energy, 
his skill in improvisation, liis personal 
courage, and his ability to pick the right 
men and to inspire them to intense and 
efficient effort. He was short, thick-set, 
and continued to wear a pointed beard 
after his transfer to the othervrise beardless 
Royal Air Force. His ‘Captain Kettle’ 
temperament accorded with his appear- 
ance, and Ills superiors, continually bom- 
barded with well thought out if advanced 
proposals, were never allowed to forget his 
existence for long. He married secondly 
in 1924 Winifred, daughter of Herbert 
Kempson Reeves, solicitor, of Leather- 
head. By his first marriage he had a 
daughter, and by his second marriage a 
son and a daughter (who was bom posthu- 
mously). He resigned his commission in 
1929 and died at Cholderton, Wiltshire, 
5 February 1931. He was awarded the 
D.S.O. (1914) and bar (1917), the A.F.C. 
(1919), and the French Croix de Guerre 
with palm (1914) ; he was appointed 
C.M.G. (1919) and chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour (1915). 

Portraits of Samson are included in two 
paintings, one by Fleming Williams, the 
other by Donald Maxwell, at the Imperial 
War Museum. 

[The Times, OFebruary 1931 ,-C. R. Samson, 
Fights and Flights, 1930, and A Flight from 
Cairo to Cape Town and Back, 1031 ; The Aero- 
plane, 11 February 1931 ; C. F. S. Gamble, 
The Story of a North Sea Air Station, 1928.] 
E. Colston SHEPncnn. 

SANDERSON, Babon (1808-1939), 
educationist. [See Fuhniss, HENny 
Sanderson.] 

SANDS, Lord (1857-1934), Scottish 
judge. [See Johnston, Sir Christopuer 
Nicholson.] 


SANICARAN NAIR, Sir CHETTUR 
(1857-1934), Indian jurist, administrator, 
and politician, was bom 11 July 1857 into 
the matriarchal Nair community of the 
west coast of India, and was educated at 
the Madras Presidency College. 

After a successful career at the Madras 
High Court bar, which he finally led as 
advocate-general, Nair was promoted to 
the High Court bench in 1907, a post 
wliich he relinquished in 1915 in order to 
serve as member for education on the 
viceroy's executive council. Four years’ 
rather uneasy tenure of tliis appointment 
ended in his resignation in 1919, and later 
in the same year he accepted the in%nta- 
tion of E. S. Montagu [q.v.] to serve upon 
the secretary of state’s council. He re- 
mained in Mliitehall until 1921, when he 
left the service of the government and 
returned to India as adviser to the Indore 
State. 

IVhile at the bar, Nair founded and 
edited the Madras Review and helped to 
conduct the Madras Law Journal, perhaps 
the best of the unofficial reports. His 
interest in social and political reform in 
those days culminated in liis presidency 
of the Congress held at Amraoti in 1897. 
Years later, after severing his connexion 
with the British government, he issued a 
manifesto denoimcing Gandlii’s first non- 
co-operation movement, and published a 
book entitled Gandhi and Anarchy (1922). 
Dealing in this •with the Punjab ‘atroci- 
ties’ of 1919 he bitterly attacked the then 
lieutenant-governor. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
[q.v.]. The libel action which ensued was 
tried in 1924 by Sir. Justice McCardie [q.v.] 
and resulted in a verdict for O’Dnyer, 
with agreed damages. 

In 1928 Nair accepted the chairmanship 
of the Indian central committee appointed 
to co-operate with the Simon statutory 
commission. The committee, however, 
failed to reach even a moderate degree of 
agreement, so that its work was largely 
unfruitful. 

Nair was an Indian patriot of an un- 
usual 431)0. Strong and fearless in charac- 
ter and always ready to face unpleasant 
facts, he cared little whether his rugged 
bluntness of speech caused offence; and 
the defects of his qualities were apt to 
offend his official colleagues, who found 
him combative and lacldng in reticence. 
Montagu, who toured India in 1917—1918 
as a step in the preparation of his re- 
forms, has left a very imflattering portrait, 
difficult to reconcile -with liis subsequent 
selection of Nair for a seat on his council. 
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As a High Court judge, Nair’s exceptional 
independence of outlook and intimate 
knowledge of the sj'stcms of law prevailing 
on the west coast enabled liim to contribute 
some valuable judgements. His chairman- 
ship of the Indian central committee has 
been severely criticized, but the task of 
reconciling its discordant elements was 
indeed no easy one. 

Nair was appointed C.I.E. in 1904 and 
knighted in 1012. He died at Madras 
24 April 1934. 

[The Times, 23 April 1034 ; E. S, Montagu, 
An Indian Diary, edited by Venctia Montagu, 
1030; private information.] 

A. J. Cougenven. 

SASSOON, Sm PIHLIP ALBERT 
GUSTA\T5 DAVID, third baronet, of 
Kensington Gore (1888-1939), politician 
and connoisseur, was bom in Paris 4 De- 
cember 1888, the only son of (Sir) Edward 
Albert Sassoon, second baronet, by his 
wife. Aline Caroline, daughter of Baron 
Gustave dc Rotlisehild, of the French 
branch. He was grandson of Sir Albert 
Abdullah Da\id Sassoon, first baronet 
[q.v.], who had been bom at Bagdad in 
181 8_ and had accompanied liis father, 
David Sassoon, when he moved to Bombay 
and there founded the great merchant 
house of David Sassoon & company. The 
Sassoons liad been settled in Jlesopotamia 
for many centuries, and local tradition 
claimed that they had been driven out of 
Spain in the fifteenth century. 

Philip Sassoon was educated at Eton 
and Clirist Church, Oxford. At nineteen 
ycare of age he chose British nationality, 
having, on account of liis birth in France, 
the right to elect for one countrj'’ or the 
other. In 1912 his father, who had been 
unionist member for Hythc since 1899, 
died, and he was returned to parliament 
in the same interest for the same consti- 
tuency. He represented it without a break 
for twenty-seven years, until liis death. 
In 1033 he received the freedom of the 
borough. Wien war broke out in 1914 he 
held a commission in the Roj-al East Kent 
Ycomanrjs and in December 1015 he was 
appointed private secrctarj’^ to (Field 
Marshal) Sir Douglas (later Earl) Haig 
(q.v.], commander-in-chief of the British 
armies. In this important position, which 
he held until after the armistice, his cosmo- 
politan social gifts were fully c.nllcd into 
play, and he obtained a unique viciv of the 
war, and of the statesmen and generals 
who were conducting it. It was to Sassoon 
that Haig handed the piece of paper on 


which he had ■written the famous ‘Backs 
to the "Wair order of the day, and tlie 
field-marshal subsequently gave it to him. 
He retained it until his deatli, when he 
bequeathed it to the British liluseum. 

In the years immediately following 1918 
Sassoon busied liimself with politics, vrith 
travelling, and with entertaining. He com- 
pleted Port Lympne, near Hythe, the 
country residence wliich he had begun 
before the war, and on -wliich he spent 
freely liis great fortune. This house soon 
became famous for its meetings between 
the various statesmen and soldiers who 
were conducting the lengthy Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, and their host showed liis 
own particular qualities of tact and con- 
siderateness. In 1924 Sassoon was ap- 
pointed under-secretary of state for air, 
a post which he held until 1929, and again 
from 1931 until 1987. During the second 
period the secretary of state for air sat in 
the House of Lords, and in consequence 
Sassoon represented liis ministrj' in the 
House of Commons. His annual speech 
on the introduction of the air estimates, 
invariably delivered without a single 
wTitten note, was followed with attention 
by members of all parties, because of its 
careful reasoning and mass of sldlfuUy 
t presented detail. Sassoon’s quick compre- 
hension of the meaning of air power did 
much to rouse the public: whUo the per- 
sonal interest which he took in the Royal 
Air Force and the enthusiasm with whicli 
he always sought to promote its ■welfare 
were of great service to the country. In 
1929 appeared liis only book. The Third 
Route, notable for its descriptive skill 
and for its power of humorous exaggera- 
tion, both of wliich distinguished equally 
liis conversation. In 1937 he was ap- 
pointed first commissioner of Works, a post 
which synthetized many of his energies, 
and wherein he was most happy. Although 
death cut short his tenure of this office, 
several memorials remain to his taste; 
notably his restoration of Sir James Thom- 
liill’s Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital. 

Honours, like great wcaltli, came to 
Sassoon early. He was sworn of the Priiy 
Council in 1029, held numerous orders and 
decorations, British and foreign (ineludhig 
the G.B.E., 1922), and was for many years 
a trustee of the National Gallei:>' (chair- 
man of the board from December 1 932 to 
1930), the Tate Gallery, the IVallacc Col- 
lection, and the British School at Rome. 
But, despite liLs successful career, his gifts 
svcrc perhaps more those of an artist than 
of a politician. His Idndncsscs were, like 
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liis wit, creative, and in Port Lympne and 
Trent Park, New Barnet, he made works 
of art. The first preser\'ed the qualities of 
his fire and brilliance as a young man, 
while the second reflected his more mature 
judgement. Besides being a judge of pic- 
tures, he was a connoisseur of furniture, 
china, and old silver — ^in fact of all beauti- 
ful or decorative objects. The exliibitions, 
such as ‘Conversation Pieces’ and ‘The 
Age of Walnut’, which were held, in aid 
of charity, each spring for many years in 
liis London house were famous among art- 
lovers. These exliibitions were organized 
by Sassoon and by his cousin Mrs. David 
Gubbay, who acted as hostess for liim at 
Trent and Port Lympne. No picture of 
life between the wars is complete without 
some account of one of these houses, filled 
always with politicians, painters, writers, 
professional golfers, and airmen. His great 
entertainments were imbued with his per- 
sonality and with imagination, as if with 
a kind of magic, and he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by a constant activity in house 
and garden. 

Sassoon died, after a month’s iUness, at 
liis London house, 45 Park Lane, 3 June 
1939. He was unmarried, and the baronet- 
cy became extinct. His only sister married 
the fifth Marquess of Cholmondeley. 

There are several portraits of Sassoon, 
notably a painting and a charcoal-drawing 
by J. S. Sargent, and a painting by Glyn 
Philpot, all three of which are in Lady 
Cholmondeley’s possession. 

[Sir P. Sassoon, The Third Route, 1929; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 
OSBERT SiTWEIX. 

SAVAGE, ETHEL MARY (1881-1939), 
better knoivn as Miss Ethel M. Dell, 
novelist, was bom at Streatham 2 August 
1881, the younger daughter of John Vin- 
eent Dell, who was on the staff of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company, by 
liis wife, Irene Parrott. She was educated 
at a private school in Streatham and spent 
most of her early life at Knockholt, near 
Sevenoaks. The family moved to Ashford, 
Middlesex, where the father and mother 
died, and subsequently the two Misses Dell 
settled in Guildford. In 1922 the younger 
married Lieutenant-Colonel Gerald Ta- 
hourdin Savage, Royal Army Service 
Corps, who survived her. She died in a 
nursing home at Hereford 17 September 
1939. I 

Ethel Dell showed a facility for wntmg 
as a child, and throughout her youth she 
contributed to v’arious fiction magazines 


Savage 

I of the more elementary sort. She had a 
huge success with her first novel. The Way 
of an Eagle (1912), and there was hardly 
one of her subsequent thirty-four works 
of fiction (of which the last is dated 1939) 
which was not enormously popular. Her 
naturally retiring disposition was rendered 
doubly so by her nation-wide reputation ; 
and she insisted on living a withdrawn, 
unpublieized fife, motoring in the country 
and enjoying her garden and her dogs. 
Physically she was a handsome woman, 
rather above the average in height. Casual 
acquaintances have spoken of her unusual 
charm and simplicity of manner. She was 
generous to a fault with the large income 
brought in by her books. 

As a popular novelist, Ethel Dell belongs 
to the class of Charles Garvice, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Barclay, and Miss Edith Maude Hull : 
that is to say, her public was an ingenuous 
and uncritical one, which asked only for 
a well-sustained, romantic narrative, with 
dangers averted, innocence unsmirched, 
and characters recognizable from the first 
for what they proved to be. All of these 
she provided. She could tell with speed 
and deftness a story which was always 
wholesome, frequently dramatic, and cer- 
tain of a happy ending. Her heroes (often 
short of stature and rather plain) are wliip- 
cord or tempered steel. Her heroines are 
proud, unhappy, and inclined to be fierce 
before marriage, although when at last 
they yield to their faithful lovers’ pleas 
they become utterly submissive. Her vil- 
lains are unmistakable ‘Sir Jaspers’, in 
whatsoever guise they appear. There is 
; a curious strain of almost sadism in a 
number of the books : possibly her writing- 
self sought to redress the balance of her 
other self’s timidity and gentleness, Tlie 
children are rough and ill mannered ; 
young women are subjected to tjTannies 
and insolence ; male characters, otherwise 
commendable, take pleasure in being rude 
to ladies. 

Miss Dell’s work is free from the mawk- 
ishness of Garvice and Mrs. Barclay. Also 
it is noticeable that her characters are all 
more or less of the same social class. She 
rises above the Peg’s Paper formula of 
duke and dairj'maid, and also above the 
pure and lovely woman whose radiant in- 
fluence transforms an unconvincing sinner 
into an intolerable saint. Indeed her plots 
have the liv^eliness, and promise something 
of the fevered tension, of a Cynthia Stock- 
ley novel. But the promise is imfulfilled. 
Passion is under ultimate control, and, 
however black things may look, deviation 
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from the path of propriety is checked in 
time. Tliis insistence on virtue in circum- 
stances only explicable in terms of frailty 
makes her stories unreal. The Hundredth 
Chance (1017) is a good specimen of her 
qualities and her defects. 

[The Times, 10 September 1039; private 
information.] Michaei. Sadleir. 

SAYCK, ARCHIBALD HENRY' (1843- 
1933), orientalist and comparative philo- 
logist, was born at Shirehampton, near 
Bristol, 25 September 1845, the eldest son 
of Henry Samuel Sayce, perpetual curate 
of Slurehampton, by his wife, Mary Anne 
Cartwright. The father came of a Glamor- 
gansliire family. From birth Arcliibald 
Sayce was very delicate, and imtil over 
the age of seven suffered from pulmonary 
tuberculosis ; during this time he did not 
even learn the alphabet. But at ten he 
was reading Virgil and Xenophon and 
attacldng Homeric Greek and English 
literature with a tutor. In 1858, when his 
father migrated to Batheaston, Archibald 
became a day boy at Grosvenor CoUege, 
Bath. There oriental studies (especially 
Hebrew) and comparative philology awak- 
ened his keen interest ; when he was four- 
teen he learned the hieroglyphic alphabet 
and the names of the Pharaolis, and drew’ 
oriental inscriptions and works of art. 
During an attack of typhoid fever he 
studied cuneiform, laying the foundations 
of his career as an Assyriologist. At six- 
teen he developed an interest in theology ; 
and while still at school he worked enthusi- 
astically at Assyrian, as well as at Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanslcrit, hoping for an Indian 
civil service appointment. 

In 1805 Sayce went to Oxford ; although 
entered for Brasenose he won a scholar- 
ship at Queen’s College at the time of his 
matriculation. His first year saw the 
bepnning of lifelong friendships with 
Pricdricli Max Muller (with whom he read 
the Vcdic hymns) and (Sir) Jolm Rhys 
[qq.v.]. Just after he hadgained a first class 
in classical moderations (1800) his eyesight 
broke down (not to be really cured until 
1874) and his old lung trouble returned; 
for this he was sent to Pau and Biarritz, 
where he learned Basque. In 1808, while 
suffering from pneumonia, he obtained 
a first class in litcrae himaniores; but a 
second attack prevented his sitting for the 
honour school of law and modern history 
the following year. In 1809, shortly after 
taking his degree, he was elected a fellow 
and classical lecturer of Queen’s; in 1870 
he became a college tutor, and was also 


ordained. In the early ’seventies he was 
a regular weekly contributor to The Times 
and the New York Independent. In’ 1874 
he gave the first translations of the very 
difiicult astronomical and astrological 
tablets from Nineveh, in a lecture to the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, of which 
he was president from 1898 until it ceased 
to be an independent body in 1910. He 
was one of the Oxford representatives in 
the Old Testament revision company from 
1874 to 1884 ; in 1870, after takingup Indo- 
Gcrmanic pliilology, he became deputy 
professor of comparative philology. 

From 1872 onwards Sayce spent most 
of his vacations travelling in Europe. In 
1877-1878 he was in Greece as special 
correspondent of The Times, and in 1878 
was nominated by the Italian government 
as delegate from Oxford to the Fourth 
Oriental Congress at Florence. He re- 
signed Ills tutorship in the following year, 
and was then free to devote all his time to 
liis special interests, including exploration 
of the East. Thereafter, almost until liis 
death, he spent much of each year in 
travel, partly for his health’s sake; he 
visited most of the countries of Europe 
and Asia (Major and Minor) including the 
Far East, also North Africa and the United 
States of America. In 1870 he helped to 
found the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies. Two years later he 
copied and published as The Ancient 
Hebrew Inscription Discovered at the Pool 
of Siloam in Jerusalem the important in- 
scription cut perhaps during the reign 
of Hezekiah in a tunnel which brought 
water into Jerusalem. One of his greatest 
triumplis was the decipherment (without 
any bUingual text) of the ancient Armenian 
(‘ Vannic ’) inscriptions, which he published 
in two articles in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xiv, 1882) under the 
title of ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Van, deciphered and translated’. 

In 1800, after his father’s death, Sayre 
resigned his professorship and other uni- 
versity offices, retaining only his college 
fellowship, and planned to spend the rc.st 
of his days in Egypt. On arriving there he 
helped to found the Alexandria Museum, 
and was also instrumental in securing for 
the British Museum two important Greek 
works previously believed to be lost: Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens and the 
Alimcs of Herondas. In 1801, however, 
Oxford offered Sayce an extraordinatj" 
professorship of Assyriologj’ ; he accepted 
it gladly, and this led to his still living part 
of each year in Oxford, But from then on 
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he spent mueh of his time in a large Nile- 
boat which he fitted up ivith his consider- 
able library. In the follo\ving year he gave 
up his London flat and took a house in 
Edinburgh, which he occupied at inter\'als 
until his death. The years 1908-1910 were 
devoted to the exploration of the Sudan ; 
during this period be brought about the 
excavation of Meroe, the ancient capital 
of Ethiopia, by Professor John Garstang 
for Liverpool University. The ivinter of 
1911-1912 saw him in the Far East. In 
1915 he resigned his professorship. There- 
after he lived quietly, dividing his time 
among Edinburgh, Oxford, and Egypt, 
and writing many articles and reviews. 
He died, unmarried, at Bath 4 February 
1933, having bequeathed his oriental books 
to his college, his notes and copies to the 
Bodleian Library, and his collections. 
Near and Far Eastern, of antiquities, 
ceramics, etc., to the Ashmolean Museum. 

Sayce’s many pubflcations showed forth 
an original mind, and a very active ■ 
imagination. As early as 1870 a paper on 
‘An Accadian Seal’, published in the 
Journal of Philology, laid the foundations 
of Sumerian grammar. With his Assyrian 
Grammar (1872), Elementary Grammar with 
Reading-Book of the Assyrian Language 
(1875), and Lectures upon the Assyrian 
Language and Syllabary (1877) he was the 
first to give in English the means of master- 
ing the Assyrian language and writing, 
and he directed the serious attention of 
many Semitic scholars to the ‘new’ lan- 
guage. From J 874 onwards he contributed 
a number of Assyrian translations to 
Records of the Past, the second series of 
which (1888-1898) was also edited by liim. 
General linguistics were represented by his 
Principles of Comparative Philology (1874- 
1875) and Introduction to the Science of 
Language (2 vols., 1880 ; 2nd ed. 1883 ; 3rd 
ed. 1890) ; in the former he insisted on the 
principle of analogy, which was to become 
a corner-stone of linguistic science. Several 
books were devoted to the Hebrew race 
and literature ; such were The Early His- 
tory of the Hebrews (1897), Early Israel and 
the Surrounding Nations (1898), and intro- 
ductions to, and commentaries on, certain 
boote of the Old Testament. In The 
'■Higher Criticism' and the Verdict of the 
Monuments (1894) he appealed from cur- 
rent theories, especially German ones, con- 
cerning the Old Testament to the evidence 
of archaeological remains and discoveries. 
Here may be mentioned liis edition, with 
(Sir) A. E. Cowley [q.v.], of the Aramaic 
Papyri Discovered at Assuan (1906). 
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In 1882 Sayce devoted a long article to 
‘The Bilingual Hittite and Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Tarkondemos’ {Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vol. vii), and from then to the end of his 
life published many studies of the Hittites 
and their language, and was the first to 
introduce the forgotten empire of that 
people to the modern world in the face of 
almost universal ridicule; his repeated 
attempts at decipherment of the Hittite 
liieroglyphs, however, were not fruitful. 
In 1885 he published a decipherment, 
which has stood the test of time, of the 
texts of Mal-Arair, and so helped to place 
Elamite studies on a soimd basis. Over a 
period of many years he published books 
and articles on the countries, peoples, his- 
tory, religion, and literature of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and it was as an 
Assyriologist that he was cliiefly knoum. 
In the ninth edition (1896) of Murray’s 
Handbook for Travellers in Egypt his de- 
tailed knowledge of that country was 
utilized to good purpose ; and he published 
many useful copies of Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. He wrote several books on the 
general archaeology of the Near East. A 
translation of Herodotus, Boolcs I-III 
I (1883) contained a number of philological 
I errors, and was severely criticized. His 
last book was a stout volume of Remini- 
scences (1923), in which the doings of 
seventy-eight years are chronicled. 

Sayce was an excellent and active lec- 
turer, and gave addresses in many parts 
of the world. He often chose this form 
for the commxmication of important dis- 
coveries made by liim. He published in 
1887 his Hibbert lectures on Babylonian 
religion; in 1902 his Gifi'ord lectures on 
Egyptian and Babylonian religion ; and in 
1907 his Rhind lectures on The Archaeology 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. He received 
honorary degrees from the uni'versities of 
Oxford, Edhiburgh, Aberdeen, Dublin, 
and Oslo, and the triennial gold medal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1925). In 1919 
he was elected a corresponding member 
of the Institut de France; with this, he 
tells us, the chief ambition of his life was 
realized. 

Sayce was a great vulgarisateur, espe- 
cially in opening people’s eyes to the 
importance of oriental archaeologj' for the 
imderstanding of the Bible. He both read 
and -wrote enormously, and his great acti- 
vity (including a number of excavations) 
was one of his most striking features. It 
was said that no man of Ins time (Jules 
Oppert perhaps excepted) had such a 
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linguistic equipment, and tliat he could | 
witc good prose in at least twenty ancient 
and modem languages. Ills memory was 
extraordinary. He was a veritable clearing- 
house of archaeological learning and news, 
conversing and corresponding freely with 
the orientalists of tlrrce generations. In 
Assj-riologj’ he was one of the most re- 
markable figures of what has been called 
the heroic age of that subject. He was a 
great decipherer, and on Ids attainments 
in that direction his reputation Avill no 
doubt chiefly rest. He was a pioneer in 
other ways: he was among the first to 
appreciate the significance of Heinrich 
Sclilicmaim’s discoveries, and he demon- 
strated the existence of pre-Hellenic civi- 
lization in Greek lands long before the 
Mycencan age was accepted by scholars. 
But Ids widespread interests (embracing 
many Pacific cultures and cults) and vivid 
imagination made it impossible for luin to 
specialize, and his conclusions were often 
vitiated by hasty judgements ; indeed his 
critical faculty was hd'erior to his others. 
His repeated attacks on the ‘Idgher criti- 
cism’ were deprecated by many of his well 
informed colleagues. Nevertheless, he 
made important and lasting contributions 
to orienUd pldlologj^ and archaeology. 

Few men so active and long-lived can 
have been so continually dogged by ill 
health ns was Sayce. ^Veak lungs (his first 
utterance was a cough) and weak eyes 
were lifelong bancs; the first, with their 
tuberculous tendency, forced him to live 
out of England most of his time, and gave 
him four attacks of pneumonia ; the second 
hampered his work by making the reading 
of cuneiform tablets dillicult. Tj'phoid, 
blood-poisoning, a fractured Imcc-cap, 
haemorrhage, sciatica, a snake-bite wliich 
he cauterized himself with lus cook’s red- 
hot tongs, thus saving liis life, and a colli- 
sion with a motor-car were among liis 
set-backs, to which he opposed a wiry 
physique and great powers of recupera- 
tion. 

Sayce had a very lovable character, and 
never spoke liarslily of those who dc- 
novmced his work. His charm was deeply 
felt by his colleagues and a large circle of 
other friends and acquaintances, by liis 
pupils, to whom he devoted much time 
and attention, and by the natives of Egj’pt 
and Jlcsopolamia. 

A irortniit of Sayce by G. Fiddes Watt 
(1910) hangs in Queen’s College, Oxford 
[A. II. Sayce, lleminiscences, 1023; Sir 


1033 ; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April 1933; Oxford Magazine, 10 Februaiy 
1033.] B.vmscOMnr. Guxx. 

SCHAli’ER, Siu EDWARD ALBERT 
SHARPEY- (1850-1935), physiologist, 
was bom at Hornsey 2 June 1850. He 
was the third son and fifth child of James 
William Henry Schafer whose father was 
a noted musician at Hamburg, and who 
came to England as a young man and was 
shortly afterwards naturalized, settling in 
Highgatc as a City merchant: he married 
Jessie, daughter of W. H. -Broivn, of 
London. 

Schafer, after attending small schools 
in early cliildliood, was educated at Clewcr 
House School, Windsor, and later at Uni- 
versity College School, Gower Street, and 
University College. His elder brothers, 
like the other members of his family, had 
gone into business, but Schafer astonished 
his parents by saying that he wished to 
continue liis education and study medi- 
cine. This was a break with the family 
tradition, but liis parents agreed, and when 
he showed his capacity and won prizes and 
medals they were proud of him. In duo 
time he became qualified as a medical 
practitioner. He was elected the first 
Sharpey scholar at University College in 
1871. This award carried with it tcacliing 
duties, William Sharpey [q.v.], who was 
professor of general anatomy and physio- 
logy, being the first to institute classes 
in the practical side of these subjects. 
Schafer owed much to Sharpey, who has 
been described ns the founder of English 
physiology', and when in 1018 he prefixed 
Sliarpcy’s surname to his oim he did so 
in order to emphasize this indebtedness. 
He became assistant professor of physio- 
logy in 1874 on (Sir) J. S. Burdon- 
Sandersou [q.v.] succeeding Sharpey, and 
was appointed Jodrell professor in 1883 
when Burdon-Sanderson went to Oxford. 
Schafer was also Fullerian professor at tlie 
Royal Institution from 1878 to 1881. He 
resigned his professorship at University 
College in 1800 on being elected to the 
chair of physiology’ in the university of 
Edinburgh. He held this post until 1033 
when he became emeritus professor, ha^'ing 
completed more than sixty y'cnrs ns a 
teacher. 

Schafer’s early research %vork was in 
histology, and he maintained his interest 
in this subject throughout his life, holding 
that it is essentially a part of phy.siologj’, 


K. A. \Y. liutige, The Jlisc and Progress oj being necessary for a proper iindersiand- 
Asstjriology, 1025; The Times, 0 February ing of functional activity. Ills investiga- 
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tions on the wing stracture of insects and 
on the absolution of fat by the villi of the 
small intestine of mammals attracted con- 
siderable notice. He was fond of recalling 
the fact that his first paper, which was on 
the nerves of the jellyfish and their mode 
of worldng, was rejected by the Royal 
Society (Ray Lankester said that it was 
nonsense), but when Oscar and Richard 
Hertwig made identical discoveries which 
were printed in a foreign journal, Schafer’s 
paper was hurriedly published, and (as if 
to make amends) he was elected F.R.S. in 
1878 a few days after his twenty-eighth 
birthday. 

In 1883 Schafer published the results of 
his first researches on cerebral localization 
and in the following year he showed how 
photography could be successfully applied 
to record the beat of the frog’s heart, and 
he also made use of a piston recorder. In 
1886 in conjunction with (Sir) Victor Hors- 
ley [q.v.] he studied muscular contraction 
produced by stimulation of different parts 
of the motor tract, and he recorded the 
muscular rhythm that resulted from voli- 
tional imprdses in man. Furthermore, 
with Sanger Brown, he investigated the 
effect of ablation of portions of the cortex 
of the brain and the effect of stimulating 
the visual area in monkeys and the work- 
ing of the ciliary muscle. Tliese investiga- 
tions occupied him imtil about 1893. 

The remarkable effect of an extract of 
the suprarenal gland when injected into 
the circulation in causing a constriction 
of the arterioles and a marked rise of the 
blood-pressure was discovered by George 
Oliver and Schafer in 1894. It led to the 
opening up of a field of research which has 
proved of the greatest importance to 
practical medicine. Schafer subsequently 
published further papers on the internal 
secretions (with Oliver, Benjamin Jloore, 
Swale Vincent, and P. T. Herring). The 
study of these secretions, by E. H. Starling 
[q.v.], subsequently called ‘hormones’, is 
now known as endocrinology and Schafer 
did much to develop it. Before leaving 
University College he also did work (ndth 
Moore) on the innervation and contraction 
of the spleen and on the alleged sensory 
function of the motor cortex. 

After going to Edinburgh Schafer con- 
tinued his researches and published papers 
on the effects of partial transection of the 
spinal cord and circumsection of the motor 
cortex. In 1902 he demonstrated a direct 
communication of canaliculi with blood 
capillaries in the liver. Later he did work 
(with H. J. Scharlieb) on the action of 


chloroform on the heart and vessels, (with 
A. N. Bruce) on the cerebellar tracts of 
the spinal cord, and (with Walker May) 
on the effects of section of the vagus and 
cervical sympathetic nerves. He also in- 
vestigated the pulmonary circulation, and 
the influence of the vagus nersn on respira- 
tion and the action of the intercostal 
muscles. Among his latest researches on 
nerve function was one which involved 
the eutting of a nerve in his own arm. 

Mention must also be made of Schafer’s 
prone-pressure method of employing arti- 
ficial respiration on persons apparently 
drowned. In a paper communicated to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1903, he 
showed that by this method the respiratory 
exchange was much greater than that oc- 
curring under the Marshall Hall, Howard, 
and Sylvester methods; it was subse- 
quently adopted by the Royal Life Saving 
Society, which awarded him its Distin- 
guished Service medal in 1909. 

Schafer was the author of the following 
books, some of which have been widely 
used by students: A Course of Praciical 
Histology (1877), The Essentials of Histo- 
logy (1885), vol. ii, part i of the eleventh 
edition of Quoin’s Elements of Anatomy 
(1912), Experimental Physiology (1912), an 
Advanced Text-book of Physiology (of which 
he was editor and part-author, 2 vols., 
1898-1000), The Endocrine Organs (1916), 
and a History of the Physiological Society 
(1927). Of this society Schafer was one of 
the founders in 1876, and at its jubilee the 
sole survivor of its original members. He 
also founded in 1908 the Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Physiology. He was editor 
until Ms retirement in 1933, when a boimd 
volume was presented to him, containing 
a vellum interleaf on which twenty-nine 
of his past and present assistants who con- 
tributed articles to it signed their names. 
It constitutes vol. xxiii of the Journal. 

Schafer received many distinctions and 
held many posts. He was general secretary 
to the British Association from 1895 to 
1900 and was president in 1912. He was 
president of the International Congress of 
Physiologists in 1923, and of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1933. He received 
honorary degrees from several British and 
various other universities, including Berne, 
Groningen, and Louvain. He obtained the 
highest award of the Royal Society of 
London, the Copley medal, in 1924, and 
numerous other medals. In 1918 he was 
knighted. 

Schafer had a strictly evangelical up- 
bringing and although he relinquished his 
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religion he maintained throughout his life 
the high cthieal standards of conduct and 
outlook -which his parents had taught him, 
and he never forgot his Bible, -which he 
could quote in such a way as to astonish 
even students of religion. He had a sincere 
regard for the truth and a hatred of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. At the same time he 
was liberal and tolerant as is shown, for 
example, by his championship of the rights 
of women, especially in the matter of their 
admission to the medical profession. He 
earned the appreciation of all members of 
his staff, many of whom themselves be- 
came distinguished workers. Moreover, 
he was a fine lecturer and won the admira- 
tion of his students. With a somewhat 
stem exterior he was one of the kindliest 
of men, and %vith those who came to know 
him well initial respect grew to permanent 
affection. He took a delight in liospitality 
and he invited every member of his class 
to large student parties which gave him 
unfeigned pleasure. At North Berwick, 
where he lived during his Edinburgh days, 
he was a regular player on the golf links. 
He married twice: first, in 1878 INIaud 
(died 1890), daughtcrof Adolphus William 
Dixey, head of the firm of opticians of that 
name in Bond Street, and sister of Frederick 
Augustus Dixey, F.R.S., the entomologist ; 
secondly, in 1900 Ethel Maude, youngest 
daughter of John Henry Roberts, F.R.C.S. 
By his first rvife he had two sons, both of 
whom were killed in the war of 1914-1918, 
and two daughters, the elder of whom died 
young. He died at North Berwick 29 
March 1935. 

[Obituary Notices of FcUmcs of the Royal 
Sna'cly, No. 4, December 1935 (portrait) ; The 
Tintes, .30 March 1035 ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] F. II. A. SlAnsiiALi.. 

SCHILLER, FERDINAND CANTs’ING 
SCOTT (1804—1937), philosopher, -was 
bom at Ottensen, near Altona, 10 August 
1804, the second son of Ferdinand Schiller, 
a German merchant, of London and Cal- 
cutta, by his wife, Rosa De Castro. He 
was educated at Rugby (scholar) and at 
Balliol College, Oxford (c.xhibitioncr), 
where he obtained a first class in classical 
moderations (1883) and in litcrac Inimanio- 
res (1880) and was Taylorian scholar in 
German (1887). He became inslnictor in 
pliiiosophy at Cornell University in 1893, 
and formed a friendship with William 
.lames which liad a great influence upon 
hLs intellectual development. In 1897 he 
was appointed to a tutorial fellowship at 


Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, a post 
which he held imtil 1020 when he resigned 
after a severe illness, remaining a fellow 
until his death. He became professor of 
philosophy in the university of Southern 
California in 1029, and emeritus professor 
in 1036. He was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1020. In 1035 he 
married Mrs. Louise Luqueer Grlsrvold, 
eldest daughter of S. Bartow Strang, of 
Denver, U.S.A., and settled in California. 
There were no cluldren of the marriage. 
He died at Los Angeles C August 1037. 

Schiller’s chief publications are Riddles 
of the Sphinx (1891, re\nsed edition 1910), 
Studies in Humanism (1007, 2nd cd. 1912), 
Formal Logic (1912, 2nd ed. 1031), and 
Logic for Use (1029). His first l)ook, 
Riddles of the Sphinx, was a brilUant effort 
to combine the ideas of Darwinian evolu- 
tion -with those of philosophic idealism. 
Herbert Spencer had already treated 
philosophic problems from an evolutionary 
standpoint, but he was far from being an 
idealist. 

Soon after Scliiller settled at Oxford in 
1807 he became conspicuous as the advo- 
cate of what -was called by himself and 
William James ‘pragmatism’ ; this meant 
an insistence upon the importance of 
action in human affairs and upon the 
formation of human opinions. The main 
feature in Schiller’s ‘pragmatism’ was the 
doctrine that truth was a kind of valuation 
which meant that truth can be equated 
with usefulness and that an opinion can 
be regarded as true so far as it is practi- 
cally useful. The majority of Schiller’s 
contemporaries refused to accept this 
definition of truth; it seemed to neglect 
the fact that real things have a nature and 
qualities of their o-wn. If an opinion is to 
be regarded as true, it must correspond to 
objective reality, whether it is useful or 
not. IVliatcver may be thought of Schiller’s 
definition of truth his general position that 
action is one of the main features of human 
experience cannot reasonably be disputed. 
No one can refute his arguments that men 
arc creaturas of action ; that thej' take an 
interest in things and Icam about things 
mainly for the sake of action; and that 
action is the supreme test of truth, be- 
cause if a man fails in action, he can feel 
assured that the scheme of thought which 
guided him was false. 

If Schiller’s work is looked at broadly it 
can be said that his main service was to 
promote the humanization of philosophy, 
lie saw clearly that the business of pliilo- 
sophy is to explain human experience as 
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it is exemplified in ordinary persons, and 
that no important element of human 
experience should he omitted in the philo- 
sopher’s sirn'ey. In defending this stand- 
point he attacked vigorously thinkers -who, 
like Plato and Hegel, regarded imaginary 
beings, such as Ideas or the Absolute, 
as more real and more important than 
ordinary human experience and therefore 
produced systems ■which are useless and 
inhuman. Another object of Schiller’s 
attack •was formal logic, ■which he regarded 
as useless and false, and as ha'vdng no 
value as a guide to action or as an explana- 
tion of human thinking. 

Schiller had many of the gifts of a first- 
rate thinker : intellectual enthusiasm, ■vi'vid 
imagination, keen critical acumen, great 
originality and fertility of ideas ; but his 
po^wers of analysis and sjmthesis -were less 
remarkable. Although he did not produce 
a satisfactory comprehensive synthesis in 
any department of philosophy, he did good 
service in impelling British thought po-wer- 
fuUy in the direction of a resival of the 
empiricist tradition, 

Schiller had many interests outside 
philosophy. He ■was an ardent moun- 
taineer, a persevering though unskilful 
golfer, and an inveterate pimster. He ■was ! 
an excellent linguist, knew a great deal 
about physical science, ■wrote on eugenics, 
and took a deep and lifelong interest in 
that region of the supernormal and super- 
natural ■which is investigated by the | 
Society for Psychical Research, of ■which ■ 
he was president in 1914. He was for 
thirty-five years the able treasurer of the ' 
Mind Association. 

[The Times, 9 August 1937 ; R. R. Marett, i 
Ferdinand Canning Schiller, 1S64-1937 in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxiii, 
1937 ; personal Icnowledge.] H. Srunx. 

SCHUSTER, Sin ARTHUR (1851- 
1934), mathematical physicist, was bom 
at Frankfort-on-Main 12 September 1851, 
the second son of Francis Joseph Schuster, 
mercliant and banker, of Frankfort, by lus 
•wife, Marie, daughter of Hofrath Max 
Pfeiffer, of Stuttgart. He was an elder 
brother of Sir Felix Otto Schuster [q.v.]. 
Both parents were of pure Jeivish race and 
were converted to Clrristianity when their 
children were quite y'oimg. Arthur re- 
ceived his early education at the Gymna- 
sium at Frankfort and in 1868 was sent to 
Geneva, where he studied at the academy 
and obtained a thorough mastery ofj 
French. 

The annexation of Frankfort by Prussia 


in 1866 made life there so uncomfortable 
that in 1869 Arthur’s father decided to 
transfer his family to Manchester, where 
he had a partnership in the family firm of 
Schuster Brothers, merchants. Thus, on 
lea'ving Geneva in 1870 Arthur returned 
to a home in England instead of Germany, 
and in 1875 he became a naturalized 
British subject. 

For some months in 1870 and 1871 
Schuster seiw'ed in his father’s firm; but 
the work was entirely imcongenial to one 
whose interests were scientific. His parents 
consulted (Sir) H. E. Roscoe [q.v.], and on 
his ad'vice Schuster entered the Owens 
College, Manchester, where he studied 
physics under Balfour Stewart [q.v.] and 
mathematics imder Thomas Barker [q.v.]. 
After spending a year at the Owens College 
he went, again on the ad'vice of Roscoe, to 
Heidelberg to study under Gustav Robert 
IQrchoff, and took his Ph.D. degree there 
in 1873 at the end of a year’s work. He 
spent the summer and autunrn of 1874 
working under Wilhelm Weber and Eduard 
Riecke at Gottingen and under Hermann 
von Helmholtz at Berlin, and in 1875 he 
led an expedition sent by the Royal 
Society to Siam to observe the total solar 
eclipse. This was the first of four eclipse 
expeditions in which he took part, the 
others being to Colorado in 1878, to Egypt 
in 1882, and to the West Indies in 1886. 

Schuster spent the greater part of the 
years 1876 to 1881 at the newly estab- 
lished Cavendish laboratory, Cambridge, 
working first ■with James Clerk Maxivell 
[q.v.] and later collaborating ■with J. W. 
Strutt, third Lord Rayleigh [q.v.], in a 
determination of the ohm in absolute 
measure, an investigation on the results of 
which the Board of Trade fixed the value 
of the legal olim. 

From 1881 to 1907 Schuster was on the 
staff of the Owens College: first as pro- 
fessor of applied mathematics ; then, from 
1888, in succession to Balfour Stewart, as 
Langworthy professor of physics. Scienti- 
fically, tliis was Schuster's most produc- 
tive period, and it ■will be convenient to 
summarize here the whole of his scientific 
work. 

This work lay mainly in the field oi 
spectroscopy, electricity in gases, terrestrial 
magnetism, optics, and the mathematical 
theory of periodicity. In spectroscopy 
he was very successful on eclipse expedi- 
tions and in 1882 he obtained the first 
photograph of the spectrum of the solar 
corona. MTiile investigating the passage 
of electricity through gases he was the 
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first to show that an electric current passes 
through a gas hy means of gaseous ions 
and concluded that cathode rays arc 
gaseous ions accelerated in the strong field 
near the cathode. He was also the first to 
show that the ratio e/m can he obtained 
by deflecting cathode rays in a magnetic 
field. Schuster became interested in terres- 
trial magnetism through his association 
with Balfour Stewart, who had suggested 
that the periodic variations of terrestrial 
magnetism were due to electric currents 
in a conducting layer of the upper atmo- 
sphere, the first suggestion of what is 
now kno-wn as the ‘Heaviside layer’ [see 
Heaviside, Olitor], Schuster developed 
this idea mathematically and showed that 
the currents of air in the upper atmosphere 
caused bj' tidal motion are such as would 
produce the suggested effect. He wrote 
An Introduction to the Theory of Optics 
(190-1-) in which he introduced the idea 
that a beam of white light does not consist 
of a bundle of monochromatic rays which 
arc spread out by a prism ; but that white 
light consists of an irregular disturbance 
which is ‘analysed’ by the prism in a way 
analogous to that by which a mathemati- 
cian uses Fourier’s analysis to split up an 
irregular function into harmonic series. 
Tliis led on to his work on the ‘periodo- 
gram’ which is a mathematical device for 
determining whether a series of data (for 
example, the annual sunspot numbers) con- 
tains any periodical recurrences of real 
significance. Although Schuster made no 
contributions to meteorology he was ex- 
tremely interested in that science and for 
thirty-two years represented the Royal 
Society on the Meteorological Council 
which is the advisorj’ body of the London 
Jlcteorological Office. 

Wiile professor at Manchester Schuster 
took an active part in the administration 
of the college and university and served 
on the committee of the Municipal School 
of Tcchnologj'. He was a leader in the 
movement to replace the old Victoria Uni- 
versity by three separate universities in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, a move- 
ment which achieved -success in 100.3. In 
1897 it was decided that the accommoda- 
tion for physics in the Owens College was 
too small and that a new physical labora- 
torj- should be built. After visiting most of 
the physical laboratories on the continent 
be designed, in co-operation with Mr. 
Beaumont the architect, the new phvsical 
laboratories in Coupland Street which 
were opened by I..ord Rayleigh in 1900. 

Schuster was elected F.R.S. in 1879 ; 


he sen'ed three periods on the council 
(1885-1887, 1898-1899, and 1912-1924); 
during the last period he was secretary 
(1912-1919), foreign secrctarj' (1920- 
1924), and vice-president (1919-1924). He 
was awarded by the society a Royal medal 
in 1893, the Rumford medal in 1020, and 
the Copley medal (its liighcst award) in 
1931 . As secretary he not only proved an 
exceptionally able administrator, espe- 
cially during the difficult war years, but 
he made possible several desirable projects 
by personally providing large sums of 
money, amongst wliich were £1,000 to the 
fee reduction fund, £3,000 to form the 
nucleus of a fund to provide pensions for 
the staff, and £3,500 as a fund to facilit.atc 
the international work of the society. As 
he found difficulty in carrying on the 
duties of secretary whilst li\’ing in Jlan- 
chester he purchased in 1913 an estate 
at Th'yford, near Wargravc-on-Thames, 
which became his home for the rest of his 
life. He was knighted in 1020, mainly for 
his work as secretary of the Royal Society. 

By birth, training, and inclination 
Schuster was well qualified to take a lead- 
ing part in the organization of inter- 
national science. He represented the 
Royal Society in the preliminary negotia- 
tions lending to the formation in 1900 
of the International Association of Aca- 
demies, of which in 1005 he became a 
member of council. TIic association was 
disrupted on the outbreak of war in 1914; 
but before the end of the war he had taken 
steps to rc-crcate international co-opera- 
tion in science; and mainly as the result 
of lus energy and influence the Inter- 
national Research Council was formed in 
1010, with Schuster as secretary, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1028. During 
these years of strained international rela- 
tions Schuster’s organizing abilitj", his 
command of European languages, and his 
personal aeceptability to men of seience 
of botli the Allied and central powers were 
important factors in ensuring the success 
of the new international organization. 

Schuster took an active part in the work 
of the British Association: he was presi- 
dent of Section A in 1892, presided over 
the subsection of astronomy and cosmicjd 
phj'sics in 1902, and was president of the 
whole association at its meeting at Idnn- 
chester in 1915. He received houorarj' 
degrees from several universities and was 
a corresponding and honorary member 
of various British and foreign learned 
•societies and academics. 

Schuster was of a reserved nature and 
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it was not easy to know him intimately ; 
but he took a personal interest in his stu- 
dents and went to much trouble to find 
suitable posts for those in whom he had 
confidence. His mind Avas very open to 
new ideas and lie Avas amongst the first 
to make use of the ‘safety bicycle’ and to 
take up motoring. Although he was ncA’er 
a robust man and had bad health for the 
last part of his life, he enjoyed Avalking and 
cycling and was a keen mountaineer in his 
youth. He was fond of traA'el and made 
seA'eral journeys off the beaten track. He 
was a generous man and gaA’e large sums, 
in addition to those mentioned aboA'e, to 
further scientific work. His principal re- 
creation throughout life was sketching and 
painting. In 1887 he married Caroline, 
eldest daughter of George Loveday, of 
Wardington, Oxfordshire, and niece of 
(Sir) A. W. Ward [q.v.j. They had a son 
and four daughters. He died at TAvyford, 
Berkshire, 14 October 1934. 

[Sir A. Schuster, Biographical Fragments 
(portraits), 1932 ; Obituary Notices of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, No. 4, December 1935 
(portrait) ; Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, a-o1. xca', 1935; The 
Times, 15 and 17 October 1934; private in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

Geoege C. Suipson. 

SCHUSTER, Sm FELIX OTTO, first 
baronet (1854^-1936), banker, was bom 
at Franldbrt-on-Main 21 April 1854, the 
third son of Francis J oseph Schuster, mer- 
chant and banker, of Ftankfort, by his 
Avife, Marie, daughter of Hofrath Max 
Pfeiffer, of Stuttgart. He weis a younger 
brother of Sir Arthur Schuster [q.v.j. The 
connexion of the family business Avith 
English commerce had begun in the eigh- 
teenth century, and a branch of it bad 
been established in England since 1811. 
Accordingly, after the annexation in 1866 
of Frankfort to Prussia, Francis Joseph 
Schuster migrated in 1869 AAith liis family 
to Manchester, where he had a partnership 
in the firm of Schuster Brothers, and be- 
came naturalized. Felix receh'cd his early 
education at the GAunnasium of his natiAn 
toAm and at the imiA'ersitj' of Gene\’-a, and 
pursued it at the Owens College, Man- 
chester. He was naturalized in 1875. En- 
tering the family business he became a 
partner in 1879, and soon afterAvards a 
director of the Imperial Bank. MTien in 
1887 the connexions of Schuster, Son 
& company AA'ere taken OA'er by the Union 
Bank of London, he became a director, in 
1894 deputy gOA-emor, and in the follow- 


ing year governor in succession to C. T. 
Ritchie [q.A’^.j, a position which he held 
until 1918. 

As governor of the Union Bank, Schuster 
considered it to be his duty, in addition to 
the general supervision of policy’', to keep 
liimself informed about CA'ery detail in the 
daily administration of the bank. He had 
an intimate knowledge of CA-ery accoimt of 
any size, and kept a close watch week by 
AA'eek on every branch. This, coupled Avith 
Ills most scrupulous care for the interests 
of the bank’s shareholders and depositors, 
invoh'ed him in exceptionally heaAy Avork, 
to which he brought a rare knowledge of 
the technical side of banking and bill- 
broking, both English and foreign. But he 
cherished certain AA'orthy ambitions: to 
achie\’e distinction in his oaati field, and to 
help in the direction of the coimtry’s finan- 
cial policy. By natine and training a 
Victorian liberal, he was by theory and 
experience a free trader. In the tariff re- 
form controA'ersy he stood for parliament 
at the general election of 1906 as free trade 
candidate for the City of London, but was 
rmsuccessful. In recognition of his efforts 
he receiA’ed in July 1906 a baronetcy from 
the liberal government. 

Schuster was prominent among those 
bankers at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury' who befieA'ed that concentration of 
the resources of banking concerns was 
necessary in the national interest, and 
Avith this aim he carried through in 1902 
the amalgamation of the bank of Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths Avith the Union Bank. 
The measure Avas a great success and 
greatly increased Schuster’s reputation. 
Similar operations Avith the London and 
Yorkshire Bank, Prescott’s, and some 
smaller priAnte banks folloAA'ed, until in 
1919 Schuster and Lord Inchcape [q.A'.j 
united the National ProAuncial Bank of 
England and the Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank in one institution. But 
thenceforth, although he continued liis 
daily attendance in Princes Street, he 
ceased to be the all-dominating figure. 
Not only had ideas on soimd banking 
policj' greatly changed, but the war years 
had left their mark upon him. He Avas a 
dcA’oted citizen of this coimtry, but the 
break Avith friends and associates in Ger- 
many Avas naturallj' a grief to him. Yet he 
had no doubt where the right lay, and he 
did not hesitate to say that ‘the present 
war was brought about by the deliberate 
action of the German government’. Also, 
during these years he lost not only his tAvo 
younger daughters and two sons-in-law. 
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but also, in 1918, his wife, Meta, daughter j 1885) ; his two elder daughters also sur- 
of (Sir) Hermann Weber, F.R.C.P., whom vh'cd him, 

he had married in 1879. A portrait of Schuster by (Sir) Hubert 

Schuster served as finance member of von Herkomer, presented to lum by the 
the Council of India from 1900 to 1916: shareholders of the Union of London and 
he was chairman of numerous banking Smith’s Bank in 1903, is in the possession 
associations and committees, and during of liis son. Another portrait, by an un- 
theu-ar of 1914-1918 he worked uith Lord kno\vn artist, presented to him by the 
Cunliffe on the Foreign Exchange Com- directors of the bank in 1915, belongs to 
mittee. Although the association of two liis daughter Mss Evelyn Schuster. A 
such strong personalities was at first difii- cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity 
cult, their relationship soon became and Fair 28 June 1900. 

remained harmonious. fy/,c Times, 15 May 1930 ; Alpine Journal, 

Towards the end of his life Schuster’s November 1030: personal knowledge.] 
views on fiscal policy were modified. In a ScnnsxEn. 

speech at Lincoln in October 1930 he 

said : ‘ I am still of the opinion that free SCOTT, CHARLES PRESTWICH 
trade would be best for us — best for the (1846-1932), journalist, was bom at Bath 
world’, but, if foreign nations obstinately 26 October 1840, the eighth child and 
maintained their tariff walls, ‘we, their fourth son of Russell Scott, a partner in 
best customers, may be compelled to use Cory’s coal company, by his wfe, Isabella 
defensive measures. . . . Our present sys- Civil, daughter of Joseph Prestwich, wine 
tern is not free trade as Cobden conceived merchant, of Lambeth, and sister of the 
it.’ He hoped, however, that the problem geologist Sir Joseph Prestwich [q.v,]. His 
of British trade policy wovdd be solved paternal grandmother was a daughter of 
on non-party lines by a ‘truly national William Ilawes [q.v,], the founder of the 
government consisting of the leading men Royal Humane Society. He svas educated 
of all parties’. successively at Hove House, Sussex, a 

Schuster’s true bent in life was towards school kept by a Unitarian minister, and 
music as a main interest and to moun- at Clapham Grammar School, then in the 
taineerlng as a relaxation. He might have hands of Charles Pritchard [q.v.], whence 
attained great proficiency as a pianist, his he was removed for reasons of health to a 
taste being cultivated and severe and his private tutor in the Isle of Wight. "Wlien 
technical skill great. His mountaineering hewasofuniversityage, Christ Church and 
began when he was a student at Geneva, Queen’s College, Oxford, refused to admit 
and he became successively honorary liim, requiring certificates of baptism, but 
secretary and viee-president of the Alpine he was accepted at Corpus Christi College, 
Club, and, if he had not thought it his duty where he lived a full life, rowing, debating, 
to avoid controversy, he might well have and being awarded a second class in classi- 
been its president. In person he was stur- cal moderations (1867) and a first class in 
dily built and until late in life he enjoyed litcrac humaniores (1800). Among the 
an excellent constitution. His appearance friends whom he made at Corpus were 
was striking. His face, which was most two with whom he kept in touch in later 
unusually pale, was framed by a square, life, Robert Bridg&s and (Sir) Samuel Dill 
black beard, grizzled as age advanced, and [qq.v.]. He tried unsuccessfully for a 
from it there looked out very deep brown fellowship at Merton College, 
eyes. He held strong %'icws on right and Scott left O.xford not only with his Intel- 
wrong both in business and the affairs of Icctual and moral outlook determined by 
ordinary life ; and this, coupled with an influences exerted upon him ns an under- 
extreme shjmcss of disposition, made him graduate (the chief w.as J, R. Seeley’s Ecce 
formidable in intercourse and conversa- Homo), but •with his career determined as 
lion. He habitually overworked himself well. His cousin John Edward Taylor 
and he had •^•erj' little tolerance of slack- [q.v.], the proprietor of the Manchester 
ness, cither in bis colleagues or his sub- Guardian nnd the son of its founder John 
ordinates, but imrardly his spirit was Edward Taylor [q.v,], after seeing some 
gentle and his mind tolerant, and he was of Seott’s css.ays, offered him a post which 
a good and kindly friend. he aecepted. 

• tked at Ruthin Castle, Den- Scott arrived in Manchester in Fcbruarj' 

bighshirc, after a long and painful illness, 1871 nnd eleven months later Taylor made 
13 May 1930. He was succeeded as second him editor. He was then twenty-five, 
baronet by his son, Felix Victor (bom Under him were men who were serving on 
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the paper before he was horn. He grew a 
beard to disguise his youth and showed 
himself a strict disciplinarian, gaining a 
reputation for severity which those who 
only knew him outside the office foimd it 
hard to xmderstand. He soon made his 
mark by giving the paper for the first time 
a serious standing as a critic of arts and 
letters, but he did not change its whig tone 
in politics until the liberal crisis of 188G. 
Scott was converted to Gladstone’s home 
rule policy by a series of articles that E. A. 
jFreeman [q.v.] contributed to the paper. 
Scott’s chief leader writer, W. T. Arnold 
[q.v.], was a convinced home ruler from 
the first and the power and quality of liis 
articles created a great impression. En- 
gaged now in a struggle that excited the 
deepest emotions on both sides, Scott was 
shaken out of his constitutional conservat- 
ism and for the rest of his fife he was ready 
to consider new ideas without the inhibi- 
tions that had cramped his earlier liberal- 
ism. Like Gladstone he moved steadily to 
the left in his middle years. By its bold 
handling of the questions raised in the 
struggles of the dockers in 1889, the miners 
in 1893, and the engineers in 1897, the 
Blanchesier Guardian prepared opinion for 
the great constructive reforms of the two 
liberal administrations of the twentieth 
century. llTien the South African war 
broke out Scott foimd himself for the 
second time engaged in a struggle that 
excited the deeper passions of politics. At 
great cost to its material fortunes the 
paper defended an impopular cause with 
the courage and dignity that marked its 
treatment of bitterly controversial issues. 

Scott was at this time a great deal in 
London. After unsuccessful contests in 
North-East iManchester in 188G, 1891, and 
1892, he had been elected for the Leigh 
division of Lancashire in 1893. He kept 
Ins seat in the ‘khald’ election of 1900. 
Taylor had encotrraged him to enter the 
House of Commons, but at this time he 
became very anxious about the fortunes 
of the paper and began to think that the 
editor was not giving it enough attention. 
Relations between the two men lost their 
former cordialit 3 % Taylor died in October 
1905 and it was foimd that he had made 
a will in uncertain terms. Scott, who had 
always imderstood that the paper would 
be left to Iiim, had to purchase it, with the 
help of relatives and friends, for £242,000, 
after long and anxious negotiations. Hard 
upon this blow came a calamity in the 
death of lus wife (November 1905). She 
had given liim not onl^' the happiness of 


a perfect marriage but also valuable help 
in the expansion of the paper’s interests. 

Scott left parliamentin 1905, but he was 
in close touch with several of the new 
ministers, notably Lorebum and Lloyd 
George. His intimacy with Lorebum was 
especially important because Lorebum 
was the strongest critic in the government 
of Grey’s foreign policy. Lorebmn, like 
Scott, had differed sharply from Grey over 
the South African war. Scott, who had 
the traditional British mistrust of foreign 
commitments, paid great respect to the 
opinions and suspicions of his friend. He 
was thus confirmed in his view that it was 
his duty to present in the paper a reasoned 
criticism of a foreign policy that seemed 
to him provocative and adventurous. On 
women’s suffrage, on the other hand, he 
found a warm ally in Grey, with whom he 
discussed plans for overcoming obstacles 
that proved insuperable until they were 
removed by war. 

In 1914 Scott was, to the very last, 
against British participation in the war, 
but when war came he held that all criti- 
cism of pre-war diplomacy should be sus- 
pended and the whole energy of the nation 
thrown into the struggle. Earlj' in the war 
he decided that the two most effective men 
of action in the government were Mr. 
Churchill and Lloj'd George, and he used 
all his influence to strengthen their hands. 
He helped Lloyd George publicly and 
privately to bring about the change of 
government in December 1916. But he 
was never an uncritical supporter of Lloyd 
George. He attacked liim for extending 
conscription to Ireland and for holding the 
election in December 1918, and during 
the campaign of the ‘Black and Tans’ in 
Ireland he broke off all personal relations. 
They were reconciled when negotiations 
for an Irish peace began and Scott was 
able to use his influence in the discussions 
that produced the Irish ‘treaty’ of Decem- 
ber 1921. 

During the last ten years of his life Scott 
watched with sorrow the decliningfortunes 
of his party, but his natural optimism 
never broke down and he was hopeful 
about the labour movement. In 1923 and 
1929 he urged the liberal leaders to sup- 
port the labour government, while doing 
what he could to promote liberal reunion. 
By this time his position was that of an 
elder statesman, discussing politics rrith 
the leaders of all parties and enjoying the 
respect of men who disagreed with his 
politics. 

Scott’s conduct of the Manchester 
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Guardian was governed by liis view that a 
newspaper sliould be a public organ servdng 
the community as consciously and directly 
as a department of the civil service. He 
allowed liimself a modest fixed salary and 
used the profits of its prosperous days to 
develop the paper and to buUd up a reserve 
fund in order to maintain its independence. 
During and after the war he himself wrote 
a great many leading articles. As an editor 
he could use and guide the force and fire 
of others, but as a writer he excelled in 
dispassionate and considered argument. 
He never lost his power of analj'sing and 
mastering the most complicated docu- 
ments. His personal tastes were simple 
and almost austere; he bicycled to and 
from the ofiice nearly to the end of his life. 
His later years brought him honours that 
he valued: Manchester University be- 
stowed upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. in 1921 ; his college elected him an 
honorary fellow in 1923, and the city of 
Manche.stcr admitted him a freeman in 
1930. He declined more than once the 
offer of a knighthood. On his eightieth 
birthday his bust by Jacob Epstein was 
presented to the city of iNIanchester by a 
large body of subscribers which included 
three c.x-prcmiers and notable names from 
foreign countries. He had raised a rc- 
.speclable but undistinguished Manchester 
paper to a leading place as a moral force 
in world politics. 

Scott married in 1874 Rachel, youngest 
d.aughtcr of John Cook [q.v.], professor of 
ecclesiastical history in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. She was one of the original stu- 
dents of Girton College, Cambridge. They 
had tlurcc sons and a daughter. The 
eldest son died as a young man in 1908 ; 
the second (d. 1949) became manager of 
the Manchester Guardian after Taylor’s 
death ; the youngest succeeded his father 
as editor in July 1929, but was drowned 
accidentally less than four months after 
his father’s death, which took place at 
Manchester 1 January 1932. The daughter 
became the wife of C. E. Montague [q.v.]. 

A portrait of Scott by T. C. Dugdale 
was presented to the Manchester Press 
Club. 

[Jfnac/jMfcr Guardian, 2 January 1932; 
W. llaslain Mills, The Manchester Guardian’: 
A CcnIUTii nf History, 1921 ; J. U. Hammond, 
C. P. Scott, 1 93 4 ; Sir William llnicy (cd.) C P 
Scott, 1S1G-W32. The Mahing of the 'Man- 
Chester Guardian’, 1910; private information : 
IKrsonal knowledge.) J. I ,. Hammond. 

SCOTT, DUKIXFIELD HENTIY(1S.14- 
1931), parlncobot.anist , w.as Irom in London 


28 November 1854, the youngest of the 
five sons of (Sir) George Gilbert Scott 
[q.v.], by his wife, Caroline Oldrid. Scott 
was educated by tutors at home, and under 
the influence of his mother took to field 
botany before he was fourteen j*ears old. 
He soon passed to the more scientific aspect 
of the subject tlirough the Micrographic 
Dictionary (1854) of Jolin William Griffith 
and Arthur Henfrey [q.v.], whereby his 
attention was directed to plant structure, 
the study of which eventually became his 
main occupation. Thence he proceeded 
to a number of teclmical German worto, 
which at that period were becoming avail- 
able in translation, such as that of Wilhelm 
Friedrich Benedict Hofmeistcr on the higher 
cryptogamia. All this study, and certain 
efforts at microscopjq took place before 
Scott was sixteen, but there Avas then a 
period of some nine years during wliich 
his interest in botany remained dormant. 
At Christ Church, Oxford, he read classics 
(1872-187C) ; after this he spent three 
years training as an engineer. 

In the autumn of 1879 botanical fervour 
stirred again, and, at the suggestion of 
(Sir) W. T. Thiselton-Dycr [q.v.], Scott 
decided to study the subject in Germany, 
then the centre of the botanical world. He 
worked, intermittently, over a period of 
two and a half years (1880-1882) in the 
universitj' of Wurzburg under Julius von 
Sachs, to whom Karl Goebel was then 
assistant. Scott, on his return to England, 
Avas instrumental in creating in this coun- 
trj' an atmosphere of research, such as he 
had enjoyed in Sachs’s laboratory. In 
1882 Scott succeeded Frederick Orpen 
Bower as assistant to Daniel Oliver at 
University College, London, but in 1885 
he Avas transferred to the Normal School 
(later Imperial College) of Science, taking 
charge, under T. H. Huxley [q.v.], of all 
the botanical Work. Scott Avns not com- 
pelled to Avork for his liA’ing and his career 
of regular teaching lasted for a dcc<ade 
only, being given up in favour of unim- 
peded icsearch Avhen in 1892 he became 
honorary director of the Jodrcll laborator>' 
at IvcAv. Wien he left this post, fourteen 
years later, he retired to East Oakley 
House, near Basingstoke. 

The moment of Scott’s scientific life 
which determined its main course came 
in 1889, Avhen he first met W. C. William- 
son [q.A’.], Avho, as professor of natural 
history at Manclie_stcr, had interested him- 
self for forty years in the fossil plants of 
the eirbonifcrous rocks. A visit Avith 
BoAver to Manchc-stcr, Avbcrc they spent 
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many hours in the room loio^vn as 'William- 
son’s ‘coal-hole’, examining his slides of 
fossil plant structure, opened Scott’s eyes 
to the field that he was to make his own. 
In his words: ‘my work, since I knew 
Wilhamson, owes its inspiration to him.’ 
At about the time that Scott was appointed 
to the JodreU laboratory, WUliamson re- 
moved to London; thenceforth the two 
men worked in concert. Williamson had 
come to recognize that he needed the help 
of a colleague Avith a more modem outlook, 
and in Scott he fotmd the ideal collabora- 
tor. After Williamson’s death in 1895 
Scott continued these investigations alone, 
recording the results in a succession of 
memoirs dealing Avith the structmre and 
affinities of the fossil plants of the palaeo- 
zoic rocks. The sections used by ll^illiam- 
son and Scott are in the British Museum 
(Natural History) ; the Scott collection in- 
cludes more than 3,000 slides of carboni- 
ferous plants. 

In addition to research papers, Scott 
published books on broader lines, such as 
Studies in Fossil Botany (1900, 3rd ed. 
vol. i, 1920, vol. ii, 1923) and Extinct Plants 
and Problems of Evolution (1924). He also 
Avrote an elementary text-book. An Intro- 
duction to Structural Botany (1894), of 
which from the eleventh e&tion (1927) 
onAA’ards, Professor Frederick Tom Broobs 
became joint editor. All Scott’s books are 
of a tj’pe AA'holIy distinct from that of the 
aA'erage AA’ork intended for students ; there 
is a complete avoidance of dogmatic state- 
ment, and as much stress is laid upon Avhat 
AA'e do not know, as upon what Ave knoAV. 
In everytliing Avliich he AATOte, Scott’s 
attitude towards his problems A\’as orien- 
tated to the DarAAinian and phylogenetic 
outlook of Ins period ; he stated explicitly 
in 1900 that ‘the ultimate object of mor- 
phological inquiry is to build up the 
genealogical tree of the organic world’. 
Nevertheless, after a quarter of a century’s 
furtlier Avork, his modest conclusion in his 
latest book Avas that ‘we knoAV a good deal 
about extinct plants, but not enough, as 
yet, to tlvroAV much light on the problems 
of their eA'olution ’. Modern research has 
underlined tliis deduction. The genea- 
logical tree, AA’hich Scott hoped might be 
rcA'ealed, veils itself CA’er more and more 
inscmtably; but the partial disappoint- 
ment of early expectations in no AA-ay 
impairs liis standing as a structur.al palaeo- 
botanist. His flair for diAining the ‘build’ 
of a plant, a variant of the architectural 
trend in the Scott family, fostered by his 
engineering training; his just and simple 


mode of presentation, disciplined by the 
Latin and Greek of his Oxford days ; his 
balanced judgement, and his readiness to 
saerifice cherished ideas, as soon as the 
evidence Avas shoAvn to weigh against 
them: these factors combine to endow his 
work Avith lasting life. 

Scott was elected F.R.S. in 1894 and 
receiA'ed a Royal medal in 1906 and the 
Darwin medal in 1926. He Avas president 
of the Linnean Society (1908-1912) and re- 
ceived the society’s gold medal in 1921. He 
was president of the Royal Microscopical 
Society (1904—1906), of the South-Eastern 
Union of Scientific Societies (1909), of Sec- 
tion K (botany) of the British Association 
(1896 and 1921), and of the palaeobotanical 
section of the International Botanical Con- 
gress (1930). He received the Wollaston 
medal of the Geological Society in 1928. 
Plonorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the universities of Manchester and 
Aberdeen. He married in 1887 one of his 
earliest students, Henderina '^’'ictoria (died 
1929), daughter of Hcndericus INIartinus 
IQaassen, F.G.S., Avhose family AA’as of 
Dutch extraction. There AA’ere tluree sons, 
the eldest of whom Avas killed in the Avar 
of 1914-1918, the seeond died at school, 
and the third died in infancy ; there Avere 
also four daughters. He died at East Oak- 
ley House 29 January 1934. 

A portrait of Scott by J. Kerr-Lawson 
hangs in the Jodrell laboratory, Kew 
Gardens. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Jtoyal 
Society, No. 3, December 1034 (portrait); 
Annals of Botany, vol. xlix, 1035 (bibliography 
and portrait); Journal of Botany, vol. l.xxii, 
1034; Nature, 3 March 1034; Proceedings of 
the Linnean Society, session cxh’i, 1033-1034 ; 
New Phytologist, vol. xxiv, 1025, and vol. 
xxxiii, 1034; Current Science, vol. ii, 1034 
(portrait); private information; personal 
knoAvledge.] Agxes AnnER. 

SCOTT, Sir (JAMES) GEORGE (1851- 
1935), administrator in Burma and author, 
was born at Dairsie, Fife, 25 December 
1851, the younger son of George Scott, 
minister of Dairsie from 1850 until liis 
death in 1861, by his AAifc, Mary, daughter 
of Robert Forsyth, miseellaneous AAriter 
and adA’oeate [q.A'.j. In 1864 George and 
his elder brother (Sir) Robert Forsyth 
Scott, later master of St. Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge, were taken by their AvidoAved 
mother to school at Stuttgart for tluee 
years, returning only when they AA-ere 
bilingual. George shOAved promise at lung’s 
College School, London, and at Edinburgh 
University, but, missing a scholarship by 
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one place, left Lincoln College, Oxford, 
wthout taking a degree, owing to lack of 
means. 

In 1875-187C Scott accompanied a 
punitive expedition to Perak, Malaya, as 
special correspondent of the Standard. 
Thence he went in 1879 to Burma as 
headmaster of St. Jolm’s College, Ran- 
goon, an Anglican missioii school, and in a 
tropical climate succeeded in introducing 
association football, hitherto regarded 
as impossible among so hot-tempered a 
people: it is now an established game. In 
1881 he returned home and read for the 
bar, but missed, again by one place, the 
law scholarship at the Inner Temple which 
might have enabled liim to practise. The 
publication (under the name of Shway 
Yoe) of lus first book. The Burman: His 
Life and Notions (2 vols., 1882), revealed 
a closer knowledge of the people than was 
usual at the time, and gave him an imme- 
diate reputation, not only among those 
concerned with Burma, but among em- 
ployers in England. Hence, in 1884, he 
went out again as a war correspondent of 
the, Standard, this time with the French 
armies engaged in the conquest of Tong- 
king, and he wTotc his second book, France 
and Tongidng; a Narrative of the Campaign 
of 1884, and the Occupation of Further 
India (1885). 

Invalided home, Scott was at the Inner 
Temple (by which he was eventually called 
to the bar in 1800) when the annexation 
of Upper Burma towards the end of 1885 
gave him Ids supreme chance. The senior 
cadre in Burma, luthcrto drawn from the 
Indian cKil service, had to be expanded 
at short notice, and he was appointed to 
it, spending Ids time not in the swelter- 
ing plains but in the cool hills, the lovely 
Shan States plateau. These tluee dozen 
states had only a million jicople, but they 
covered an area larger than that of Eng- 
land and Wales; they were subdivided 
into even more numerous tribes, each 
speaking its own language ; and they were 
unexplored. Some of the chiefs were en- 
gaged in cisil war, others resented the 
overthrow by the British of their suzerain, 
the King of Burma. Half a dozen civil 
olTiccrs, escorted by small parties of British 
or Indian troops, had to spend the years 
1880-1890 marching hard in all weathers 
to establish British rule. If there was little 
bloodshed it was largely due to Scott: lie 
had an iron physique and a quick, master- 
ful temper, but he also had a warm licart 
and lie seldom failed to wrin men over. 


I emerging suddenly from the jungle, found 
their way barred: they had emerged under 
the walls of a fortified village in tlic coun- 
try of the head-hunting Wa tribes, and 
[the walls were already manned. Other 
olficers would have either retreated, aban- 
doning the expedition, or fought tlieir way 
through, leaving a legacy of hatred. Scott 
I made Ids men halt while he went forward, 
unarmed; almost witlnn bowshot, and 
although he could only speak through four 
successive interpreters, as the language 
was at five removes, in a few minutes lie 
had those angry' savages on the wall laugh- 
ing at his jokes, 

Scott was appointed resident for the 
Northern Shan States at Lashio in 1891 
and for the Southern at Taunggyi in 1002. 
He was charge d’affaires at Bangkok in 
1893 and 1894, and a member of the tlucc 
boimdary commissions which, between 
1889 and 1900, delimited the Burma fron- 
tier along Siamese, French, and Chinese 
territory. He W'as appointed C.I.E. in 1892 
and K.C.I.E. in 1901. He retired in 1910. 

Tluroughout Ids life Scott WTotc in- 
cessantly', newspaper columns, articles, 
stories, a score of books. His Gazetteer of 
Upper Burma and the Shan States (5 vols., 
1900-1901) is still of value. His oriental 
manuscripts were given to Cambridge 
University. 

An all-round athlete, Scott was proudest 
of having kicked 300 goals in first class 
football, mostly for the Harlequins and 
the London Scottish. He was a disobedient 
subordinate and an ideal cldef, a li\ing 
disproof of the dictum that before a man 
can command, he must learn to obey. He 
settled in London and haunted the Savage 
Club, but did not relish Ids retirement 
until in 1920 his marriage to the authoress 
G. E. Milton gave him a collaborator and 
brought him much happiness. He then 
moved to Graffham,near Fetworth, Sussex, 
where he died 4 April 1935. 

Scott was married three times: first, 
in 1890 to Elizabeth Dora (died 1890), 
daughter of James Campbell Connolly', 
chaplain of Woolwich Doeky’ard ; secondly', 
in 1905 to Eleanor Sarah, only child of 
John William M'Carthy', county' court 
judge, by whom he had a daughter (the 
marriage was dissolved in 1918) ; thirdly, 
in 1920 to Geraldine Edith, third daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Arthur Milton, master 
of Sherbum House, Durham. 

A portrait of Scott by a German artist, 
Lomcr, is in the possussion of Ids widow, 

(37ie T imes Literary Supplement, 1 4 Novem- 
l)cr 1930; G. E. Mitton (Lady Scott), Scott of 
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the Shan Hills. Orders and Impressions (biblio- 
graphy and portraits), 1936 ; private informa- 
tion.] G. E. Hakvey. 

SCRUTTON, Sir THOMAS EDWARD 
(1856-1934), judge, was bom 28 August 
1856 in the East India Dock Road, Poplar, 
the elder son of Thomas Urquhart Scrut- 
ton, a prosperous shipowner, later of Buek- 
hurst Hill, Essex, by his tvife, Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Hickman. 
His father’s family had for several genera- 
tions run a line of vessels, originally under 
saU, between the United Kingdom and the 
West Indies. The father was a stalwart 
adherent of Congregationalism, in the days 
when that persuasion and the Liberation 
Society were a political force. Scrutton 
was accordingly educated at Mill Hill 
School. 

On leaving school the relentless industry 
that he displayed throughout life spurred 
Scmtton to a pursuit of academic honours 
that can rarely have been equalled. At 
London University he took the degrees 
of B.A., M.A., and LL.B. (1882), %vith 
honours. He also won a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, obtained a 
first class in the moral sciences tripos and 
was awarded the senior 'Whewell scholar- 
sliip for international law in 1879, and was 
placed first in the first class of the law 
tripos of 1880. He won the Barstow 
scholarship of the Inns of Court in 1882. 
Finally, he won at Cambridge the Yorke 
prize for a legal essay in 1882, 1884, 1885, 
and 1886: to ^vin it four times is a feat 
which no one else has hitherto achieved. 
With such a record he may have hoped for | 
a fellowship at Trinity. A remark made 
by Sir J. J. Thomson [q.v.] shortly after 
Scmtton’s death may explain why he did 
not get one. ‘I remember Scrutton. A 
very clever man, and of immense industry, 
but — no originality.’ 

As an undergraduate Scrutton was lanky 
and rather uncouth. He was possibly the 
only Englislunan of his time who never 
shaved in his life. Somewhere in the Cam- 
bridge Union, of whieh he was president 
in 1880, there is, or was, a photograph of 
him with a downy beard. One of the few 
diversions from Ids books that he allowed 
himself was riding the old high bicycle, 
and he represented Cambridge in a contest 
with Oxford men of a like reckless courage. 

Scmtton was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1882, and formally 
joined the South-Eastern circuit: but he 
never went on it again. He became a K.C. 
in 1901, and a bencher of Ids Iim in 1908. 


Scrutton 

He never took much part in the social life, 
or in the business, of the Inn, and did not 
hold office. 

S cmtton read in chambers ivith Sir A. L. 
Sndth [q.v.] and was at the same time 
discharging the duties of professor of con- 
stitutional law and legal Idstory at Uni- 
versity College, London. After leaving 
Smith he had chambers for a time in Essex 
Court, and when his practice began to 
grow, as it soon did, moved to a large set 
of chambers at 3 Temple Gardens. The 
growth of his practice in commercial mat- 
ters was hastened by the publication in 
1886 of his book The Contract of Affreight- 
ment as expressed in Charterparties and Bills 
of Lading. This ha\ing been repeatedly, 
and carefully, revised by him and by 
others has remained the leading text-book 
on the subject: the fourteenth edition ap- 
peared in 1939. The subject for the Yorke 
prize which he won in 1882 was the laws 
of copyright. He turned his prize essay 
into a text-book. The Laws of Copyright 
(1883), and this was the source of another 
side of his practice. That was always 
mainly in commercial law, but liis copy- 
right business was considerable and lucra- 
tive. 

In 1892 a case of extreme technicality 
about general average came before Mr. 
Justice J. C. Lawrence in the non-jury list. 
That unlearned judge (one of the political 
promotions of Lord Halsbury) was so 
palpably imfitted for such a task that it 
led to a movement for the establishment 
of a Commercial Court. This was achieved 
in 1895, and under Sir J. C. Mathew [q.v.] 
and his successors, who had a like qualifica- 
tion, the court for many years enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity. For some fifteen years 
Scrutton and his great rival, J. A. Hamil- 
ton (afterwards Viscoimt Sumner, q.v.), 
were the busiest practitioners in it. 

In those years Scrutton got through an 
immense amount of work in the comts, or 
in the hideotis room which he occupied in 
the hideous block called Temple Gardens, 
and in which it was characteristic of the 
man that a Spartan rigour reigned. He 
used to sit on a ■5vindsor cliair, -ivithout 
a cushion, at a battered writing-table, to 
the side of which was a table, loaded with 
papers, that had come out of one of his 
father’s ships, with a rough piece of wood 
filling the hole that had enclosed the mast. 
MTien darkness set in the only source of 
light was a Victorian chandelier with fish- 
tail gas-burners. The other two rooms 
were filled with ‘ devils ’ and pupils : among 
them from time to time were the future 
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Lord Atldn, Lord Wright, Lord Justice 
MacIQnnon, Mr. Justice lYaser, and Air. 
Justice Hcnn Collins. At 4.15 all the party 
met in one of the rooms for tea. Tlic liquid 
was repulsive : and the only form of food 
was Bath Oliver biscuits. Scrutton, silently 
absorbed in tliinking about liis work, 
would stride about the room tmtil, almost 
daily, the top of his head crashed into the 
knob of the chandelier that hung from 
the ceiling. 

In Februarj' 1909 Sorutton’s rival, 
Hamilton, was promoted to the bench. 
Soon afterwards Scrutton was sent as 
special commissioner on the North-Eastern 
circuit, and discharged the duty to the 
general approval. In April 1910, on the 
recommendation of Lord Lorebum, lie 
was appointed a judge of the ICing’s Bench 
division, upon the resignation of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutton. 

Scrutton soon proved himself a very 
elTicicnt judge, but not a popular one. He 
never had good manners (partly because 
he was really a very shy man), and he in- 
dulged in petulant rudeness to coxmscl, 
and to solicitors’ clerks on summonses. 
Eventually all the chief City solicitors, liis 
former clients, gave a joint retainer to 
Alfred Chaytor, then a leading junior ivho 
took silk in 1914, to make a protest to the 
judge in court. Chaytor discharged this 
novel task with much tact, but -with equal 
firmness. Scrutton listened without com- 
ment, but showed proof of his penitence 
in his subsequent conduct. 

For si.x years Scrutton discharged wth 
Recess the work of a judge of first instance 
in London (often in the Commercial Court), 
and upon circuit. Lie was verj’ ctticicnt in 
trj'ing prisoners, although he had had no 
experience of such work at the bar. In 
1015, at the Old Bailey, he had to tiy^ a 
notorious murderer, George Joseph Smith, 
in the sensational ‘Brides in the Bath’ 
case, and the man in the street came to 
agree with professional opinion that he 
was a great judge. 

In October 1010, on the resignation of 
I.ord J usticc Phillimorc, Scrutton was pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeal, and sworn 
of the PrKy Council. During eighteen 
years in that court he displayed ever in- 
creasing judicial powers, and when for the 
last seven years he presided over one of its 
divisions, he had had few, if any, superiors 
in that position. M’licn at the bar he iras, 
if anything, hampered by an immense 
knowledge of ease law. Towards the end 
of his career he came to sec tiic wood 
rather than the trees, and developed a 


mastery of legal principles. Indeed he 
achieved no little of that originality wliidi 
Thomson failed to discover in his younger 
days. In 1930 an American professor pub- 
lished an article about him, in wliich he 
uses the phrases ‘a matchless commercial 
larvyer ’, ‘ among the noblest of the judicial 
bench’, ‘a greater commercial judge than 
Mansfield’, ‘the greatest English-speaking 
judge of a century’. 

With age Scrutton became much more 
mellow. There was in 1932 an unhappy 
incident when he was very rude to H. A. 
AIcCardie [q.v.] (whom he probably de- 
spised intellectually) upon an appeal from 
liim. McCardie was even more injudicious, 
and unjudicial, in liis protest in court by 
ivay of rejoinder. But the younger barris- 
ters, who only knew Scrutton as presiding 
in the Court of Appeal, would regard liim 
as a dignified, imposing, and kindly person. 

Scrutton’s intellectual interests besides 
the law were chiefly poetry, travel (before 
he was forty he had visited Palestine, 
Greece, Spain, and Italy), music, and 
church architecture. His only incursion 
into politics was in 1886, when, follmving 
the family tradition, he stood (but -without 
success) as liberal candidate for the Lime- 
house division. When an undergraduate 
he became engaged to Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Cricloner Burton, solicitor, of 
Great Yarmouth, and they were married 
in 1884. Thej' lived, a very devoted couple, 
at Wcstcombe Park, a suburb near Black- 
heath, and only moved to a flat in Picca- 
dilly when Scrutton -was on the bench. 
They had four sons, of whom the youngest 
was lulled in the -svar of 1914-1018, and 
a daughter. He and his wife were de- 
voted to music and the opera. Keen atten- 
dants at orchestral concerLs in London, 
they were never prevented by claims of 
■work from attending throughout the season 
at Covent Garden, and in his travels in 
Germany his lode.star was the music at 
Bayreuth and Alunich. He was a member 
of the Reform Club and, when a judge, of 
the Athenaeum: but he was rarely seen in 
either club ; if he had any spare time he 
spent it at home. 

Early in life Scrutton took to bicycling 
and -was a keen -watcher of Rugby football, 
cricket, and ntliletic sports, and an enthu- 
siastic, if not verj' slulful, golfer. He pre- 
sented the Scrutton cup for an annual 
competition between the Inns of Court. 
It was in the course of a golfing holiday at 
Shcringham in the long vacation of 1930 
that he was found to be suflering from a 
strangulated hernia. He was taken to 
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hospital at Nonvich and died there 18 
August. He was buried in the Rosary 
cemetery at Nonvieh. 

In addition to his books already men- 
tioned Scrutton produeed in 1891 The Ele- 
ments of Mercantile Law and in 1895 an 
annotated version of The Merehant Ship- 
ping Aet, 1894. The other three Yorke 
prize essays, all of wliich were printed, are 
The Influence of the Eoman Law on the Law 
of England (1885), Layid in Fetters (1886), 
and Commons and Common Fields (1887). 
He also •wrote a valuable article on ‘The 
Work of the Commercial Courts’ {Cam- 
bridge Law Journal, vol. i, no. 1, 1921). 

Scrutton was a line figure of a man. 
There can never have been a court of so 
many muted inches as when he sat -with 
Lord Stemdale and Lord Justice Rankes. 
As it had never been shaved, his beard 
became a feat'ure rather than an appen- 
dage, and was so clipped as to give him 
the look of an Elizabethan. His portrait 
was never painted, but an excellent photo- 
graph is reproduced as the frontispiece to 
the fourteenth edition of his Charterparlies 
and Bills of Lading. A cartoon of Mm by 
‘Ape Junior’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
28 June 1911 : this depicts Mm in a charac- , 
teristic pose. 

{The Times, 21 August, 1 September, and ' 
3 Oetober 1934 ; Manchester Guardian, 21 1 
August 1034; K. N. Llewellyn in Columbial 
Law Review, May 1930 ; private information ; \ 
personal knowledge.] V. D. MacKixnox. 

SEAMAN, SiK OVnSN, baronet (1861- 
1936), poet, satirist, and parodist, was 
bom in London 18 September 1801, the 
only son of William Mantle Seaman, a 
dressmaker of Suffolk yeoman stock, by 
Ms -wife, Sarah Ann Balls. He had a dis- 
tinguished academic career both at Shrews- 
burj% where he was captam of the school, 
and as a scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was umversity Person 
prizeman in 1882 and was awarded a first 
class in part i of the classical tripos of 1883. 
As a schoolmaster at Rossall (1884), pro- 
fessor of literatme at Durham College 
of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1890- 
1903), and a barrister of the Inner Temple 
(1897), he had shoAvn so remarkable a ^t 
for the composition of light verse that he 
was asked to join the staff of Punch in the 
last-named year. He became assistant 
editor in 1902 and •n-as editor from 1900 
to 1932. Horace at Cambridge (1895) -svas 
a brilliant undergraduate exercise in 
parody, and during the interregnum in 
the poet laureatcsMp which followed the 
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death of Lord Tennyson in 1892, Seaman 
enlivened the period of suspense ■with a 
number of brilliant parodies of elder and 
contemporary poets, follo'wing an almost 
established tradition in English letters. 
The Battle of the Bays (1890) preser\'es 
some of the best of these imitations. 

Seaman continued to -WTite parodies and 
was as successful -with the blank verse of 
Tennyson as in the more difficult mode of 
George Meredith ; but a great deal of his 
verse, in whatever form, was set to a poli- 
tical tune, as he followed the South African 
war, the embarrassments of the liberal 
party wth regard to home rule and free 
trade, and the pretensions of Imperial 
Germany. His aptitude for ridicule -NvitMn 
the severest forms of rhymed parody was 
imfailing; and in this respect he was a 
worthy successor of J. K. Stephen and 
C. S. Calverley [qq.v.], although Ms vein 
was too robust to be so tenderly mocking 
to Ms models as the latter, and he did not 
attempt to follow or assail the poets of 
a less adaptable idiom who deserted the 
Victorian and Edwardian styles. In a 
number of memorial pieces and during the 
war of 1914r-1918 he composed verses of 
so great a dignity and earnestness that he 
often seemed a true poetic spokesman of 
the patriotic mood. 

As an editor. Seaman -n-as assiduous in 
the encouragement of talent, sparing no 
pains in the task of amendment and criti- 
cism, and was accustomed to "write long 
manuscript letters on the use of a word or 
the turning of a phrase. A ■wit and a racon- 
teur, he "was a social success and m 1914 
he was knighted, a testimony rather to 
the genuine merit of his satire than to the 
gratitude of a government which he had 
certainly not followed "with Ms pen. In 
In Cap and Bells (1899), Borrowed Plumes 
(1902), and A Harcesl of Chaff (1904) he 
followed his earlier parodies ; more serious 
verses were evoked by more serious events 
and collected in War-Time (1915), Made in 
England (1916), and From the Home Front 
(1918). In 1929 he published Interludes of 
an Editor, in wMch liis technique remained 
as skilful as ever, although the occasions 
wMch prompted his muse were less memor- 
able. In 1934 he wrote a prologue for the 
performance of Milton’s Comus at Ludlow 
Castle, where the masque had been first 
produced 300 years before. He did not 
allow the le^vdty of this occupation to inter- 
fere witli Ms sense of public duty, or "with 
Ms graver preoccupations. He frequently 
lectured on Browning, of "^yhom he was an 
enthusiastic admirer, ga%'e much time to 
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the training ship Implacable, and to the 
board of Putney Hospital for Ineurables, 
and was an enthusiastie Volunteer. No 
satirist ean have been less Bohemian in 
his habits; he set great store by soeial 
aeti\ities, shot and stvam well, and bad 
been eaptain of tbe Clare boats. He was 
eleeted an honorary fellow of his eollege 
in 1909, reeeived honorary degrees from 
the universities of Dmham (1900), Edin- 
burgh (1924), and Oxford (1933), and was 
ereated a baronet (also in 1933) He died, 
unmarried, in London 2 February 1930. 

A portrait of Seaman by H. A. Olh-ier | 
hangs in the offiees of Punch. 

[The Times, 3 February 1030 ; Punch, 12 
February 1030 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.) E. V. Ki:ox. 

SELIGMAN, CHARLES GABRIEL 
(1873-1040), etlmologist, was bom in 
London 24 Deeember 1873, the only child 
of Hermann Seligmann, by liis wfe, Olivia 
Mendez da Costa. Prom St. Paul’s School 
he gained an entrance scholarsliip to St. 
Tliomas’s Hospital, where in 1890 he ob- 
tained his first medical qualification and 
was awarded the Bristowe medal in patho- 
logy-. In 1897 he served as house-physician 
there. His earliest research, published 
wliile at hospital in 1890 and 1898, was 
concerned nitli tropical diseases and with 
abnormalities of bodily form. These ttvo 
interests long continued with him, but 
they were soon dominated by anthro- 
pology. In 1898 he joined the Cambridge 
antliropological expedition to the Torres 
Strait and Borneo under the leadcrsliip of 
A. C. Haddon [q.v.]. The Reports of this 
expedition contain liis important contribu- 
tions to its work. On his return to England 
in 1899 he resumed his pathological re- 
search, often in collaboration with S. G. 
Shattock [q.v.], at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
wiicrc in 1901 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the clinical laboratory-. 

In 1004, however, Scligman returned to 
etlmology-. In that year he persuaded a 
wealthy American man of business. Major 
Cook-Danicls, to entrust him with the 
scientific leadership of an anthropological 
expedition. to New Guinea, the results of 
which he published six years later in a 
monumental volume entitled The Mela- 
nesians of Brilish Nciu Guinea (1910). In 
1900 he and his wife received an invitation 
from the government of Ceylon to make 
an ethnographic study of the Veddas, and 
in 1911 they published The Feddos, which 
is still the standard work on this primitive, 
aboriginal peoi)lc. Scligman’s elaborate 


third volume on etlmological field-work, 
The Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, ap- 
peared in 1932, the result of a surv-cy 
undertaken by him and Iiis wife during 
several visits (beginning in 1909-1910) to 
tliat country, thus laying, as they justly 
claimed, ‘the foundations of a scientilie 
study of the peoples of the Sudan’. 

In 1918 Seligman was appointed to the 
chair of ethnology in the university of 
London. Tliis he held until 1934 when 
he was compelled by^ ill health to resign. 
From 1923 to 1925 he served as president 
of the Royal Antluopological Institute, of 
which he was Rivers medallist (1925), 
Huxley memorial lecturer and medallist 
(1932), and Ifrazcr lecturer (1933). In 
1919 he was elected F.R.S. He died at 
Oxford from infective endocarditis 19 Sep- 
tember 1940. In the abimdance, breadth, 
and systematic thorouglmess of Itis etlmo- 
logical field-work he was unsurpassed. 

Seligman married in 1905 Brenda Zara, 
youngest daughter of Myer Salaman. She 
survived liim with their son. 

A chalk draw-ing of Seh'gman by (Sir) 
William Rothenstein is in the possession 
of Mrs. Seligman. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 10, December 1041 (bibliography 
and portrait) ; Essays presented to C. G, Selig- 
tnan, edited by E. E. Evans-Prilchard and 
others (appreciation by A. C. Iladdon and 
bibliography), 1034 ; personal knowledge.) 

CiiAiiLES S. Mvnns. 

SETH, ANDREW (1850-1931), philo- 
sopher. [See Pattison. Andrew- Setii 
P niNoim-.J 

SEXTON, Sin JAMES (1850-1938), 
politician and labour leader, is said to have 
been bom at Newcastle 13 April 1850. His 
father, James Sexton, was Irish and his 
mother, who was born at Warrington, was 
of Irish extraction. They were hawkers, 
and after tramping to Birkcnlicad, set up 
as umbrella-menders in St. Helens when 
Sexton was six months old. The eldest of 
a family of six cliildrcn, he was educated 
at Low House scliool (the fees were tlurcc- 
pcnce a week, with sixpence monthly for 
coke for heating), and on Saturday-s helped 
at his parents’ stall in the market-place 
next to the original pitch W’hcre Thomas 
Beccham [q.v.] first sold his jiills. At eight 
years of age, just before lca\-ing school, 
Sexton was punching holes in clog-irons, 
and at nine was earning half a crown a 
week at the local glassworks, working on 
twelve-hour shifts. His father’s associa- 
tion with the Iri.sh Republican Brothcr- 
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hood and the Fenian movement coloured 
the boy’s outlook. 

In 1808 Sexton drifted to Liverpool 
and stowed away in a sailing-ship bound 
for San Francisco, a foiu: months’ voyage. 
After some experience of gold-digging and 
service in a lumber ship, he and others 
were drugged and kidnapped, to awake in 
a vessel bound for London via Cape Horn. 
On reaching Lancashire again, he laboured 
at a chemical works for fifteen shillings 
a week for three years before returning 
to sea, this time on the Atlantic passage. 
One adventure was the salving of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, which had been cast adrift 
in the Bay of Biscay in a steel case. 

Dockside work at Liverpool followed, 
and in 1881 defective taclde flung Sexton 
into a ship’s hold, smashing his right cheek- 
bone, displacing his right eye, and slightly 
fracturing his skull. He spent nearly two 
months in hospital and on recovery his 
employers disclaimed liability for injury 
as his application should have been made 
within six weeks. However, they found 
him work as a winch-driver at a lower wage 
and deducted half a crown from his first 
week’s money for the cab-fare to the hos- 
pital when he was injured. Not long after- 
wards he was dismissed and became a 
casual dock labourer before being able to 
set up a small business of his own. 

Sexton early began agitating among 
the dockers to secure better conditions, 
and, joining the National Union of Dock 
Labourers in 1889, he became its secre- 
tary in 1893, and so continued untfl the 
union, with twenty-tliree others, was ab- 
sorbed in the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union in 1922. In 1892 Sexton, 
wdth Ben Tillett, gave evidence before the 
government commission on accidents at 
docks, which led to their inclusion in the 
Factory Acts, and influenced the intro- 
duction of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897. 

Sexton was a foimder-member of tbe 
independent labour party in 1893, and 
at the Trades Union Congress held at 
Plymouth in 1899 he seconded the resolu- 
tion that inaugurated the labour part}'. 
He sen'ed on the parliamentary committee 
(1900-1905, 1907, 1909-1921) and on the 
general coimcil of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (from 1923), and presided over the 
congress held at Hanley in 1905. _ 

While seeking to organize continental 
dockers in 1890, Sexton was expeUed 
from Antwerp and Ghent, but afterwards 
associated Avitii the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, and m 1919 


attended the first conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at Washing- 
ton. In 1914 he organized Liverpool 
dockers’ battalions under the command 
of the Earl of Derby, and was a member 
of the government’s transit committee. 

Sexton fought unsuccessful parliamen- 
tary contests at Ashton-under-Lyne (1895) 
and West Toxteth (1900 and January 
1910), hut he was returned for St. Helens 
in 1018 and retained the seat until 1931, 
when he was defeated. He was appointed 
C.B.E. in 1917, was knighted in 1931, and 
received the freedom of the city of Liver- 
pool in 1934, after serving as a councillor 
from 1905 and as an alderman from 
1930. 

Sexton was the firstlabom correspondent 
of the Board of Trade’s Labour Gazette, 
and was a contributor to the Seaman's 
Gazelle, the Clarion, and the Liverpool 
Weekly Post, and under the pseud- 
onym of ‘Tatters, M.P.’ was the author 
of several parliamentary and other rhymes. 
An amateur actor in his youth, he 
wrote, besides several serial stories, a 
play entitled The Riot Act (1914) ; this last, 
based on the Liverpool transport strikes 
of 1911, was produced at the Liverpool 
Repertory and the Manchester Gaiety 
theatres. 

Sexton married in 1881 Clrristina, 
daughter of William Boyle, painter, of 
Everton ; she predeceased him, and there 
were no children of the marriage. He died 
at Wavertree, Liverpool, 27 December 
1938. 

[Sir James Sexton, Agitator, The Life of the 
Doekers' M.P. An Autobiography, 1030 .] 

J. S. Middletox. 

SEXTON, THOJIAS (1848-1932), Irish 
politician, the son of J . Sexton, a constable 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, was born 
at Ballygannon, co. IVaterford, in 1848. 
The Cluristian Brothers undertook his 
education and found in liim a clever pupil, 
quick at figures and a ready writer. His 
first employment, at the age of twelve, 
was a railway clerkship on the Waterford 
and Limerick Bailn-ay; in this he re- 
mained until, at the age of nineteen, he 
found a position in Dublin as a leadcr- 
•^yriter on the Nation, then the cliicf organ 
of left-wing nationalism. A little later he 
entered political life as a member of the 
Home Rule League, where liis abilities 
attracted the attention of T. M. Healy 
[q V ] "who recommended him to C. S. 
Parnell [q.v.j after the latter had dis- 
placed Isaac Butt [q.v.j in the leadcrslup. 
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At the general election of 1880, as repre- 
sentative of Parnellisin and tte Land 
League, Sexton ousted Captain E. R. Iving 
Harman, one of the great Irish landlords, 
and a home ruler of the conservative school, 
from his seat in county Sligo. Sexton, 
who held this scat until 1885, and was 
member for South Sligo from 1885 to 188G, 
was quickly recognized as one of the half- 
dozen or so notable men of the untried 
party that Parnell had gathered about him. 
His parliamentary manner was suaver 
than that of most of his colleagues, and he 
could deliver in a musical voice an endless 
stream of well-balanced if not always ex- 
pressive sentences — a power wliich was 
useful for the party’s policy of obstruction. 
On Wednesday 2 February 1881 he spoke 
for tiiree hours and a half towards the 
close of the record forty-one and a half 
hours’ continuous sitting of the House of 
Commons which had begun on Monday 
31 January, thus provoking Parnell to 
remark, ‘Get Sexton wound up and he 
will go on for ever.’ At the same time, his 
ardour for the movement, especially on its 
agrarian side, was not in doubt; he signed 
the ‘No Rent’ manifesto of 1881 and was 
for a while with Parnell in IHlmainham 
jail. His great triumplis were the winning 
of the new constituency of West Belfast 
for the nationalists in 1880, when he was 
also returned unopposed for South Sligo, 
and his interventions in tlic same year 
in the home rule debates. Gladstone de- 
scribed Ids speech at the second reading of 
the home rule bill as the most eloquent 
that he had heard in a generation of great 
orators. He was higli sheriff of Dublin in 
1887 and lord mayor in 1888-1889. After 
the Parncllitc sjdit Sexton represented the 
anti-Parncllitcs in Nortli Kerry for over 
three years (1892-1890), having lost his 
scat at West Belfast in 1892 ; but he had 
little heart for internecine controversy, 
and in the last year he retired from parlia- 
ment after having Imd an opportunity to 
display his remarkable talent for financial 
detail on the royal commission on financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land (1891-1890). 

Sexton conducted the affairs of the Free- 
man's Journal from 1892 to 1912; but this 
was his only connexion witli politics after 
he left parliament, and of the events which 
clianged the face of his country after 1910 
he seemed to be a detached spectator. He 
was chairman of a successful bakery and 
of a successful Roman Catholic insurance 
society, but apart from these business 
interests and Ids service on the viceregal 


commission on Irish railways (1900-1910) 
he cherished up to the time of Ids death 
at the age of eighty-three a singular soli- 
tude, eschewing social as well as political 
contacts. He died, xmmarried, at his home 
in Dublin 1 November 1932. 

[The Times and The Irish Independent, 2 
November 1932; F. H. O’Donnell, A History 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 2 vols., 
1010.] JosEPU Hone. 

SHACICLETON, Siu DAVID JAMES 
(1803-1938), labour leader, politician, and 
civil servant, was born at Accrington 
21 November 1803, the only son of William 
Shackleton, a Nelson watchmaker, by his 
wife, Margaret Gregory. He attended the 
Haslingden elementary school. At tlic age 
of nine he began work as a ‘half-timer’ in 
a weaving-shed and continued to work as 
a cotton operative up to the age of twenty- 
nine. He was secretary of the Ramsbottom 
Weavers’ Association (1893-1894) and of 
the Darwen Weavers’ Association (1894- 
1907) ; and was president of the Weavers’ 
Amalgamation and a member of the legis- 
lative council of the Textile Workers’ 
Association. In these oificcs he displayed 
qualities of leadership, governed by wis- 
dom and sound judgement, recognition of 
which established his reputation in Lanea- 
shirc and led to his unopposed return as 
labour member of parliament for the 
Clitheroc division at a by-election in 10p2. 

In parliament, as on the trade union 
platform, Shackleton made no pretence 
at oratory ; but he was an able and force- 
ful speaker, simple and direct, and his 
fair and reasonable attitude in debate 
(for example, on the much-discussed trade 
disputes bill, 1900) and his luiowledgcablc 
contributions on workmen’s compensation 
and on factory legislation gained for him 
the respect of aU sections of opinion in the 
House of Commons. By assisting the passage 
of the Trade Disputes Act (1900) Slinclde- 
ton, with other members of the then small 
labour group (James Keir Hardic [q-v.], 
Richard Bell, and Arthur Henderson 
[q.v.]), helped to secure the reversal of the 
Taff Vale judgement, which had gravely 
disturbed the trade union movement. He 
also took part in the early stages of the 
women’s suffrage movement, introducing 
in 1010 the conciliation bill, which, after 
a free debate in which government and 
opposition benches were equally sharply 
divided, secured a second reading. Mean- 
while, Shackleton remained a prominent 
and wcll-rcspcctcd figure in the trade 
miion movement. He was a member of 
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the parliamentary committee of the Trades 
Union Congress from 1904 to 1910, and 
president of the congress in 190S and 1909. 
He beeame chairman of the national 
labour party in 1905 and did much to 
mould the policy of what, after the general 
election of 1900, was an important group 
in the House of Commons. 

In 1910 Shaekleton resigned his scat in 
parliament and gave up liis trade union 
activities in order to join the cml service: 
he became senior labour adviser to the 
Home Office, an appointment designed to 
assist that department with adduce upon 
industrial problems. He vacated this post 
in 1911 on being appointed a national 
health insurance commissioner, an office 
which he held until 1916. He ser\-ed as 
member of two royal commissions, on the 
Land Transfer Acts (1908-1910) and on 
railways (1913-1914). In 1910, when 
the Ministry of Labour was established, 
Shaekleton was appointed its first perma- 
nent secretary. It was an imorthodox 
appointment, for he had had no admini- 
strative experience and no experience of 
the management of a large organization: 
the dilficulties of the labour situation 
during the war period and in the early 
post-war years were, however, such as to 
need in the permanent secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour not so much a know- 
ledge of administration as wisdom and 
familiarity with the traditions and habits 
of mind of the leaders of the trade union 
movement. In these respects, as in ability 
to gain the loyal and warm-hearted sup- 
port of his civil service colleagues. Shackle- 
ton was well qualified, and in the result 
the appointment proved to be a good one. 
Ministers of labour so diverse as John 
Hodge and G. H. Roberts (both former 
trade union officials). Sir Robert (after- 
wards Viscount) Home (conservative), and 
T. J. Macnamara (liberal) [qq.v.] relied on 
bis advice -vvith weU-merited confidence. 
The control of the Ministry of Labour was 
rearranged in 1921, Shaekleton becoming 
cliief labour adviser, an office wliich he 
held until his retirement from the public 
ser\ace in 1925. After retirement he ser%'ed 
as a member of the Industrial Transference 
Board (1928) and of the South Wales Coal 
Mines Arbitration Board (1934). 

Shaekleton died at St. Anne’s, Lanca- 
shire, 1 August 1938. He was appointed 
C.B. in 1916 and K.C.B. in 1917. He 
married in 1883 Sarah, daughter of Jolm 
Broadbent, of Accrington, and liad a son 
and a daughter. He was a hard worker, a 
teetotaller and non-smoker, and a pleasant. 


imperturbable colleague, replete with pro- 
found knowledge of the ordinary man. 

\The Times, 2 Aygustl938 ; personal know- 
ledge.] HonACE Wilson. 

SHANNON, CHARLES HASLE- 
WOOD (1863-1937), lithographer and 
painter, was bom at Quarrington, Lincoln- 
shire, 26 April 1863, the second son of 
Frederick William Shannon, rector of 
Quarrington with Old Sleaford, by his 
first wife, Catherine Emma, daughter of 
Dr. Daniel Manthorp, of Thorpe Abbey, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex. On leaving St. 
Jolm’s School, Ixatherhcad, he was ap- 
prenticed to one of the last of those wood- 
engravers upon whom then depended the 
existence of illustrated books and periodi- 
cals. In his employer’s workshop he was 
joined by Charles Ricketts [q.v.] with 
whom he entered and attended the Lam- 
beth School of Art; and eventually they 
shared lodgings. 

This early companionship decided the 
future circumstances of the lives of Shan- 
non and Ricketts ; for they kept house to- 
gether imtil the death of the latter in 1931, 
pursuing the plastic arts in almost every 
form irith single-minded, ardent intensity. 
By the time that they had qualified in 
their specific art it was dead, killed by 
photo-engra^mg. Turning wholly to crea- 
tive art, they worked at first at illustration, 
Shannon’s principal drawings being done 
for Quilter’s Universal Ecvicio, but culmi- 
nating in four plates for Oscar Wilde’s 
A House of Pomegranates (1891), a book 
mainly illustrated by Ricketts. But being 
consummate wood-engravers, they were 
not content to work thus for publishers ; 
their aim was to engrave their own design, 
controlling all the circumstances of book- 
production; and so to create a complete 
harmony uith their blocks. The first book 
thus essayed was George Thomley’s trans- 
lation of Daphnis and ChloS (1893), in 
which Shannon’s share was to produce a 
series of idylls in line which affected his 
pictorial invention throughout his first 
period. In the second. Hero and Leander 
by Marlowe and Chapman (1894), Slian- 
non’s share, if smaller, was of a maturing 
delicacy. Their last joint enterprise was 
The Dial, of which five numbers were issued 
bet;^veen 1889 and 1897 with the help of 
the poets .Tolm Gray and Thomas Sturge 
Moore, and to which Shannon contributed 
a number of lithographs, examples of an 
art then in danger of falfing to trade- 
printers ; and the great scries of Shannon’s 
prints in this medium later came to be 
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recognized as one of the major British 
manifestations of that art. His early 
prints •n-ere almost wholly begim on the 
stone ; later he would often work with a 
transfer throughout; the most desirable 
proofs are those wliich came from his own 
hand. Of this period Ricketts listed fifty- 
four prints ; they are idyllic in theme, like 
his wood engravings. Some may be echoes 
of his boyhood, most are studies from the 
nude : but there are also a few portraits. 
Throughout there is a pervasive silvery 
quality', an illumination and beauty that 
was his secret. 

Wien this work had apparently come 
to an end, Shannon was in full career 
as a painter of large canvases in oils, 
that brought liim European consideration. 
Many of these were worked out from his 
lithograph designs: the spare, austere 
figures and cool silvcij' light gained in the 
richer medium. At the same time the 
subtle qualities of contour and texture 
found equal felicity of expression in a 
number of portraits and self-portraits, 
especially in Hon. Mrs. Chaloner Dowdall 
(‘The Lady ivith the Cyclamen’, 1899); 
while some of his most successful other 
works of this time, such as ‘Tibullus in the 
House of Delia’ (1898) (in which there 
arc portraits of liimsclf and his friends 
Ricketts, Lucien Pissarro, and Sturge 
Moore), were developed from his first 
period of lithography. 

From 1904 to 1919 Shannon returned 
to lithography, producing forty-six cata- 1 
logued prints. These, with their opulent 
contours and rich darlrs, showed a change 
of purpose and conception ; and tliis was 
further manifested in his painting, which 
was then stabilized. 

Throughout his full working life Shan- 
non had followed liis friend’s interest in 
connoisscurship in the arts: like the 
brothers Goncourt, by their fiair and 
deeply founded taste they had formed 
outstanding collections. This brought its 
ou-n Wnd of fine reputation, but it may be 
that it distracted them in their creative 
art. At any rate. Shannon spent his later 
years realizing projects that had their 
origin in the imaginative excitement of 
youth, and did not proceed to further 
achievement. 

In 1 928 Shannon’s native county tardily 
paid him the tribute of a one-man exhibi- 
tion at Lincoln. On certain of the works 
shouTi there being returned to his studio 
in Jnnuarj’ 1929, he was re-hanging them 
on the principal staircase when he fell from 
the ladder, striking his head on the marble 


pavement of the entrance hall. No frac- 
ture could be found, and after hovering 
for several weeks between life and death 
he made an apparent physical rccovciy; 
but he was never again conscious of, his 
emdronment, nor even recognized the 
friends who ministered to him until his 
death which took place at Kew 18 March 
1937. 

Shannon w'as elected A.R.A. in 1911 
and R.A. in 1921. There are important 
works of his in the Tate Gallery, tlie 
Musee du Luxembourg, Paris, the hletro- 
politan Museum, New York, and in public 
galleries at Bremen, hlunich, Venice, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. Of the early 
lithographs the following may also be 
mentioned: ‘Shepherd in a Mist’ (1892), 
‘Apple-Gatherers’ (1895), ‘The Bathers’ 
(1904); of lus portraits ‘Mrs. Dowdall’ 
(1899), ‘Mrs. Patrick Campbell’ (1908), 
‘Princess Patricia of Connaught’ (1918- 
1919) ; among the self-portraits ‘The JIan 
in a Black Shirt’ (1897) and ‘The Man in 
a Striped Shirt’ (1901); and of the other 
paintings ‘A Wounded Amazon’ (1890), 
‘Tlie Bath of Venus’ (1898-1904), ‘The 
Romantic Landscape’ (1904), ‘Summer’ 
(1905). 

There are self-portraits of Shannon 
(1807 and 1918) in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[C. Ricketts, A Catalogue of Mr. Shantion's 
Lithographs: this contains on engraving by 
the a:ithor of an admirable medallion of Shan- 
non’s head modelled by Alphonse Legros 
(Vale Press), 1002 ; Georges Derry (Rainforlh 
Armitage Walker), The Lithographs of Charles 
Shannon, 1020 ; Masters of Modern Art, Charles 
Shannoyj (containing a list of his works up to 
1010), 1020; E. B. George, Charles Shaiinon 
{Contemporary liritish Artists), 1024; C. 
Ricketts in L'Arl el les artistes, vol. x, 1010; 
The Times, 10 March 10.37; personal know- 
ledge. See also, for much Illuminating detail 
about the early working life of the two friends, 
Sir Charles Holmes, Self and Partners, 10.30, 
and Sir William Rot henrtein. Men and Memo- 
ries, 3 vols., 1031-1030.] 

Gonnox BoTTOMr.r.v. 

SHARPEY-SCHAFER, Sin EDWARD 
ALBERT (1850-1935), physiologist. 
[Sec SciiAFEii.] 

SHAW, THOMAS, Bahox Shaw, later 
first Bahon CnAiGMYLF. (1850-1937), 
jlarvj’cr and politician, the only son of 
i Alexander Shaw, of Dunfermline, by his 
jwife, Isabella Wishart, was bom there 
123 May 1850. llis father, who was of 
iliighland origin, and carried on business 
ins a baker, died when Thom.as was in his 
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sixth year, and thereafter his upbringing 
was in the hands of one of those inestim- 
able and self-sacrifieing Scottish mothers 
who know so well how to combine for their 
sons affection with ambition. He attended 
the High School of Dunfermline of which 
he became dux and on lea\’ing it was 
apprenticed to a local solicitor. He decided 
on adventuring to the Scottish bar and 
proceeded to the imiversity of Edinburgh 
where he pursued his studies in the facul- 
ties of arts and law with ardour and dis- 
tinction. He was awarded the Hamilton 
fellowship in mental philosophy and the 
lord rector’s historical prize, and for a time 
acted as assistant to Professor Henry 
Calderwood [q.v.] in the class of moral 
philosophy. In 1875 he was admitted a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates. 

The generous and democratic fraternity 
of the Parliament House is always ready 
to extend a welcome to ability, however 
humble in origin, but at the price of con- 
formity ■vvith its high professional stan- 
dards. This price Shaw was not invariably 
disposed to pay. He early recognized that 
for him the path of advancement lay in 
politics. He did not, however, neglect the 
law and soon acquired a considerable 
practice, especially in jury trials, cml and 
criminal, wliich provided a more congenial 
sphere for the exercise of his gifts of 
advocacy than the more exacting tasks 
of legal argument. He first entered parlia- 
ment in 1892 as liberal member for the 
Hawick District of Burghs, a seat which 
he continued to hold until 1909, that is, 
throughout the whole of his political life. 
He was a home ruler, an opponent of the 
South African war, an ardent land law 
reformer, and in Church connexion an 
irreconcilable dissenter. His highly effec- 
tive gifts as a political orator rendered 
him a valuable asset to the advanced wing 
of the liberal party in Scotland. In 1886 
he set foot on the first rung of the ladder 
of official preferment by being appointed 
an advocate-depute in the Crown Office, 
and from 1894 to 1895 he was solicitor- 
general in succession to Alexander Asher 
and became a Q.C. in the former year. In 
December 1905 his political services were 
rewarded by liis appointment as lord advo- 
cate in tlie government of Sir Henry 
CampbeU-Bannerman, and in January 
1906 he was, as is customary, sworn of the 
Brny Coimeil. 

In 1909 Shaw was appointed on the 
nomination of Asquith a lord of appeal in 
ordinary in circumstances which tlie con- 
temporarj' press described as ‘not par- 


ticularly auspicious’. On 2 Pebruarj^ 1909 
Lord Robertson died suddenly in the South 
of Prance, thus causing a vacancy in the 
appellate tribunal. Shaw, who was at the 
time engaged as leading counsel for one of 
the parties in a divorce case which had 
attracted much public notice and was then 
being heard in the Court of Session, aban- 
doned his client at a critical stage of the 
proceedings and departed to London in 
order to urge personally upon the prime 
minister his claims to the vacant office. 
He was successful and received the ap- 
pointment and a life peerage with the title 
of Lord Shaw, of Dunfermline. Among 
other distinctions he was an honorary 
bencher of the Middle Temple (1910) and 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the universities of St. Andrews (1 902), 
Aberdeen (1906), Edinburgh (1908), and 
Pennsylvania. 

From 1909 to 1929, when he resigned, 
Shaw discharged his judicial duties in the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council with 
competent assiduity. The judgements 
which he delivered have literary style and 
lucidity, but it cannot be said that he made 
any distinctive contribution to the law. 
His be.st-lmown effort was his dissent from 
all his colleagues and all the judges below 
in Rex v. Halliday (1917), in which with 
much vigour he condemned as illegal a 
defence of the realm regulation authorizing 
internment made during the war of 1914- 
1918. So far as the treatment of Scottish 
appeals is concerned he was from 1913 
onwards overshadowed by the presence 
and authority of Lord Dunedin. 

On several occasions Shaw rendered use- 
ful service by presiding over public in- 
quiries, notably the royal commission on 
the importation of arms into the Dublin 
district (1914), the Scottish committee on 
the state purchase of the liquor trade 
(1917), and a court of inquiry concerning 
the wages and conditions of emploj’ment 
of dock labour in the United Kingdom 
(1920). In an article which he contributed 
to the Fortnightly Reviexa in 1900 on ‘The 
Scottish University Crisis’ he made a 
.strong plea for extending free education in 
Scotland to the universities by the aboli- 
tion of class fees. This article attracted 
the attention of Andrew Carnegie [q.v.], 
a fellow native of Dunfermline, and un- 
doubtedly greatly influenced him in found- 
ing (1901) the Carnegie Tru.st for the 
Universities of Scotland, with its twofold 
object of assisting students by the pay- 
ment of their fees and of improving the 
equipment of the universities. 
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Sliaw always retained his early interest 
in literature and was himself the author of 
a number of books. The best Icnown is his 
Lcllcrs to Isabel (1021), an unconventional 
autobiography in the guise of a series of 
letters ■written to one of liis daughters, in 
whieh he describes the leading features of 
his career as he ■wished it to be appreciated 
by posterity. So far as it purports to nar- 
rate facts and to convey impressions it 
must be read with considerable reserva- 
tions. A sequel in similar vein, entitled 
The Other Bundle, appeared in 1927. In 
1011 he published a lecture on Legislature 
and Judiciary which he had given at Uni- 
versity College, Ijondon ; an account of his 
visits to the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Bar Associations in 
1922 and the addresses which he there 
delivered are to be found in a volume 
entitled The Lato of the Kinsmen (1928); 
in 1928 he published a short study of The 
Trial of Jesus Christ and in 1938 John 
Marshall in Diplomacy and in Laxo, a 
sketch of the life of Chief Justice Marshall 
of the United States Supreme Court. Plays 
in verse on Darnley (1925) and Leicester 
(1031) further testify to his versatility. 

On his resignation in 1929 Lord Shaw’s 
life peerage was converted into an ordinary 
barony and, taking his new title from the 
estate which he had bought in Aberdeen- 
shire, he was thenceforth kno'wn as Lord 
Craigmyle. 

However much controversy attended 
his public career Craigmyle was singularly 
liappy in his domestic life where he was 
assured of admiration and affection. He 
married in 1870 Elsie Stephen (died 1930), 
daughter of George Forrest, of Ludquharn, 
Aberdeenshire, and had a son and tlirce 
daughters, lie died at Glasgow 28 June 
1037, and was succeeded ns second baron 
by his son, Alexander (1883-1044), who 
married the eldest daughter of James Lyle 
Mackay, first Earl of Inchcape [q.v.]. 

{The Times, .30 June 1037; Scotsman, 15 
Fcbniniy 1009; I..ord Sliaw, Letters to Isabel, 
1021, and The Other Bundle, 1927 ; Journal of 
Comparative Legislation, July 1921 ; Thomas 
Shaxo {First Jnrd Craigmyle). A monograph 
by his son, 1037 ; personal knoivlcdge.] 

MACSIlI.t.AX. 

SHAW, THOMAS (1872-1038), labour 
leader and politician, commonly known 
ns Tom Shaw, was bom at Waterside, 
Colne, Lancashire, 0 April 1872, the eldest 
son of Ellis Shaw, miner, of Colne, hv his 
wife, Sarah Ann Wilkinson. Tom Shaw 
was educated at St. .James's clcinentarj' 


school at Waterside, and when ten years old 
entered a textile factory as a half-time 
worker: he left school finally at the age of 
twelve. Nightschools and technical classes 
made up to some extent for' his lack of 
carty education and developed in particu- 
lar a linguistic ability unusual in such cir- 
cumstances: liis aptitude for French and 
German sers'cd him greatly in later life. 

I Before he was twenty-onehe was a member 
; of the Colne Weavers’ Association, subse- 
quently becoming its secretary: he also 
promoted the formation of the Northern 
Counties’ Textile Federation, which em- 
braced all the main sections of the cotton 
I trade unions, and he was its first secretary. 

I From 1911 to 1929, and again from 1931 
until his death, he was secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Textile Workers 
and in the course of his duties visited 
every country in Europe except Spain and 
Portugal, combining an intimate know- 
I ledge of the teebnicalitics of the develop- 
ing industry with a grasp of industrial 
politics both at home and abroad. During 
the ■war of 1914-1918 he was director of 
nation.al scnicc for the West Midland 
region, and afterwards urged the claims 
of the King's Boll for tlic emplojunent of 
cx-scrviccmcn. He was appointed C.B.E. 
in 1919. 

An enthusiastic supporter of the labour 
party from its inception (as the labour 
representation committee) in 1900, Shaw 
was returned to parliament for Preston in 
1918 and held the scat continuously until 
his defeat in 1931. He was junior labour 
■whip in 1019; minister of labour in the 
first labour government ( January-October 
1924) ; and secretary of state for war in the 
second labour adnnnistration (1 029-1031). 
In the former period he introduced mea- 
sures -which enhanced the benefits of the 
UncmplojTuent Insurance Acts. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1024. 

Upon the reconstruction of the Labour 
and Socialist International at Hamburg in 
1023, when Arthur Henderson [q.v.] was 
appointed chairman, Shaw' was elected 
joint secrctaiy ■with Friedrich Adler, the 
Axistrian socialist, its former sccrctarj', 
■;wth whom he served tmlil 1025. In that 
capacitj' he visited the Ruhr and reported 
against its continued occupation by l''rcnch 
troops. He stressed the impossibility of 
enforcing the German reparations laid 
do^sra in the Treaty of Versailles, and fore- 
cast the probabilitj' of another war in 
twenty years’ time. 

In 1920 Shaw lic<3dcd a delegation to 
investigate conditions in the Indian textile 
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industry; and he was also an informed 
member of the Holman Gregory commis- 
sion on workmen’s compensation (1917- 
1920). A convinced champion of the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization, he was diligent in 
promoting the Washington convention for 
a fort 5 ’^-eight hours worldng week (1919) 
and was highly critical when in 1923 the 
British government declined to follow the 
lead of France, Belgium, and Holland in 
ratifying the proposal. A bill in Shaw’s 
name for implementing the convention 
was before parh'ament in 1924, when the 
labour government fell. 

\Vliile disagreeing fundamentally with 
communist principles and the Russian 
Soviet system, Shaw favoured friendly 
political and trade relations -with Russia 
and supported the council of action repre- 
senting the British trade union mo^^ement 
in its efforts to prevent British inter- 
vention in the Russo-Polish conflict in 
1921. 

From 1931 Shaw devoted Iiis energies 
to the International Federation of Textile 
AVorkers, and it was in his capacity as 
secretary of that body that he attended 
as fraternal delegate the anniversary con- 
gress held in Brussels in 1988. There he 
was taken suddenly ill, and, returning to 
London, died there 20 September. He 
married in 1893 Susannah AATiitaker Sterne 
Ryan, daughter of Charles AA''oodiiead, 
taclder, and had four daughters, two of 
whom predeceased their father. 

Possessed of a gift of plain, blunt speech, 
and a clear and logical mind, Shaw was 
a popular figure in his native county as 
well as in the wder world. He had no 
particular hobbj' beyond the collection 
of ‘tacklers’ tales’— unique examples of 
Lancashire factory humour— which he told 
and retold with unfailing and infectious 
enjoyment. 

[The Times, 27 September 1938; Colne 
Times, 00 September 1938 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

J. S. Middletox. 

SHEPPARD, HUGH RICHARD 
LAAVRIE (1880-1937), dean of Canter- 
bury, was bom at AA’indsor 2 September 
1880, the younger son of Edgar Sheppard, 
later sub-dean of the Chapels Royal and 
canon of St. George’s Chapel, AVindsor, by 
lus wife, Mary, daughter of Richard AATiite, 
of Instow, Devonshire. He was educated 
at Marlborough and Trinity HaU, Cam- 
bridge (1901-1904), and after periods at 
Oxford House, Betlmal Green, as lay- 


secretary to Cosmo Gordon Lang, then 
bishop of Stepney, and at Cuddesdon Col- 
lege, was ordained (1907, 1908) as chaplain 
of Oxford House of which he became head 
(1909). Resigning through over-strain, he 
again _ became secretary to Lang, then 
archbishop of York, until he was given 
charge of St. Mary’s, Bourdon Street, 
London, and the chaplaincy of the newly 
founded Cavendish Club (1911), and then 
of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street 
(1913). 

In July 1914 Sheppard accepted the 
vicarage of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Tra- 
falgar Square, and on the outbreak of war 
the chaplaincy (for tlu-ee montlis) of Lady 
Dudley’s Australian hospital in France. 
Despite recurrent attach of illness, his 
work at St. Martin’s brought it world-wide 
fame through the development of religious 
broadcasting and the use of its position as 
a church open day and night. To great 
organizing ability, intuitive sjunpathy, 
and simple, kindly, often humorous direct- 
ness of speech, Sheppard united an irresis- 
tible desire to make others happier and to 
enlist them in a fellowship of service. In 
1917 wath AVilliam Temple (afterwards 
successively archbishop of York and Can- 
terbury) he inaugurated the Life and 
Liberty Movement which led in 191 9 to the 
establishment of the National Assembly 
of the Church of England. In 1924 he 
published, as The Human Parson, the 
pastoral theology lectures which he had 
delivered at Cambridge in 1921, and in 
1927 The Impatience of a Parson, after his 
resignation of St. Martin’s through ill 
health. He was then appointed C.H., 
having already been a chaplain of the 
Order of St. John of Jcmsalem since 1910. 
In 1929 he became dean of Canterburj’-, 
and exercised remarkable influence but 
was compelled by asthma to resign in 
February 1931. From 1934 until his death 
he was a canon and precentor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in 1930 one of the founders 
of the Peace Pledge Union to which he 
devoted much energy. In 1927 the uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of D.D., and in 1937 the 
students there elected liim lord rector in 
preference to Mr. J. B. S. Haldane and 
Mr. AA’inston Churcliill. He died suddenly 
in London 31 October 1937 and was buried 
at Canterburj’^. 

Sheppard married in 1915 Alison Len- 
nox, only daughter of William Oswald 
Carver, J.P., of Cranage Hall, Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire, and had two daugh- 
ters. A portrait by (Sir) G. F. Kelly is in 
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the vestrj'-hall of St. Jlartin’s, and there 
is another in the deanery at Canterbury. 

[T/ic Times, 1 November 19.17; Did: Shep- 
pard by his Friends, 1938 ; R. Ellis Roberts, 
II. li. L. Sheppard. Life and Letters, 1942; 
personal knowledge.] Ci.AtrD Jkn’kins. 


SHORTT, EDWARD (1802-1935), poli- 
tician, was bom at Bj’ker, Newcastle-upon- 
T>Tie, 10 March 1802, the second son of 
Edward Shortt, \'icar of St. Anthony’s 
church, B}’ker, who was descended from 
an Irish family in county Tyrone, by his 
tvife, Josepha, daughter of Joseph Rush- 
ton, of Alderley Edge. Shortt was edu- 
cated at Durham School and at Durham 
University, where he was Lindsaj'' scholar 
and graduated in classics in 1884. In 1800 
he was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple, of wliich he was elected a bencher 
in 1019, and joined the North-Eastern 
circuit. He was recorder of Sunderland 
from 1007 to 1918 and took silk in 1910. 
Elected as a liberal for Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tjme in January 1010, he retained the seat 
(Western di\ision, 1918-1922) throughout 
his parliamentary career. 

Shortt made no great success at the bar, 
but in parliament he was more successful. 
He was a clear and lucid debater, and as 
a private member he was as popular in the 
House as he had been on circuit. On the 
home rule bill of 1912 he spoke frequently, 
and his miasterj' of the details of the mea- 
sure served him well. In June 1917 he was j 
appointed chairman of a select committee | 
set up to review the general administration 
of thcMilitarj' Service Acts, wliich reported 
in August, recommending that medical 
examinations should be transferred from 
the IVar OfTice to a civilian authority. By 
his firm and tactful handling of a subject 
bristling with difficulties, he recommended 
liimsclf to Lloyd George, who in April 
1918 appointed Shortt to succeed Henry 
Edward Duke (aflcnvards Lord Mcrrivalc, 
q.v.) as cliief secretary for Ireland. In that 
post Shortt was confronted by serious 
trouble, but after acting promptly and 
arresting 150 Sirm Feiners he was able to 
report in July that the situation was much 
improved. In January 1919 he was trans- 
ferred to the Home Office in order to deal 
with the threatened police strike. In that 
year there were two strikes, in March and 
in August, of which the second ivas the 
more serious in the provinces. Shortt 
showed skill and courage ns well as sj'm- 
pathy in rcracdjing genuine grievances, 
and a satisfactory- .settlement was reached. 


His personal popularity with the force was 
shown on liis resignation by a remarkable 
tribute from the constabulary in which 
full recognition was made of the work 
which he had done for them during lus 
term of office. 

With the fall of the coalition govern- 
ment in October 1922, Shortt’s political 
career came to an end. Not so his activity. 
He was chairman of the committees on 
the rating of maeliinery, on trusts, and on 
heavy motor traffic, as well as others. In 
November 1920 he succeeded T. P. 
O’Connor [q.v.] as second president of the 
British Board of Film Censors, a salaried 
appointment but independent of trade 
control. In November 1933 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of 
investigation into tlie Agricultural Market- 
ing Act. 

Shortt married in 1890 Isabella Stewart, 
daughter of A. G. Scott, of Valparaiso, and 
had a son, who was killed in action in 1917, 
and three daughters. He died in London of 
septicaemia following influenza 10 Novem- 
ber 1935. 

Shortt was sworn of the Privy Council 
and of the Irish Privy Council in 1918. 
The honorary degree of D.C.L. was con- 
ferred upon liim by Durham University 
in 1920. 

[The Times, 11, 12, 15 November 1935.] 

E. 1. CAni.yi.K. 

SIDEBOTHAM, HERBERT (1872- 
1940), journalist, was born at Manchester 
21 December 1872, the only son ofEdmund 
Sidebotham, of Hyde and Slanchcstcr, by 
his wife, Agnes Greaves Dixon. Eduwvtcd 
at Manchester Grammar School, he went 
in 1891 as a scholar to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he was aw.arded a first class 
in classical moderations (1893) and in literae 
humaniores (1895), won a Craven scholar- 
ship (1802) and the Gaisford prizas for 
Greek verse (1893) and prose (1894), and 
■vrasproxime acccssilforthe Ireland scholar- 
ship (1894). Thence he passed (1895) into 
the office of the Mandivtter Guardian ns a 
leader-writer under its famous editor, 
C. P. Scott [q.v.], and so remained for over 
twenty-two years. Having made a hobby 
of military history, he became during the 
South African war the paper’s military 
critic under the pen-name ‘Student of 
War’ ; and the great credit with which he 
filled that role became even greater when 
he filled it again during the war of 1914— 
1918. In 1918 he transferred to Ixindon 
to be the military critic of The Times ihul 
before he got into his stride, the war ended. 
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He remained -with The Times until July 
1921 as ‘Student of Politics’, ivriting a 
series of brilliant political character- 
sketches, reprinted in 1921 as Pillars of 
the State. For a short time (1922-1923) he 
became (at Lloyd George’s suggestion) 
political adviser to the Daily Chronicle', 
but the paper could not offer suflicient 
scope for lus pen, and he transferred to the ! 
service of the brothers Berry, vrho owned 
conjointly the Sunday Times, the Daily 
Sketch, and (later) the Daily Telegraph. 
On the first he wrote as ‘Scrutator’, on 
the second as ‘ Candidus’, and on the third 
as ‘Student of Politics’. In the ‘Scrutator’ 
articles he reached liis highest level ; they 
combine a style of brilliant maturity with 
a wealth of knowledge and often an almost 
uncanny insight; no others then written 
w'ere more widely and attentively read hy 
influential people. His ‘ Candidus ’ articles, 
in a lighter vein, were also original; in 
1938 he made a book of them. The Sense 
of Things. A personal outside interest was 
Zionism ; for over twenty years he wrote 
articles in its British organs, and he also 
published two books on the subject, Eng- 
land and Palestine; Essays towards the 
Restoration of the Jewish State (1918) and 
Great Britain and Palestine (1937). 

Sidebotham’s conversation mirrored a 
broad, deep culture; he never forgot his 
classics (as late as 1937 he printed privately 
twenty difllcult Shakespearian sonnets 
done into Latin elegiacs); he also read 
foreign books voraciously. He was a good 
amateur pianist, early addicted to Liszt, 
but later to Mozart, and always to Bee- 
thoven. He was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1912, but did not practise. 
He married in 1899 Florence, daughter of 
Thomas Stephens, a Salford alderman, 
and had three daughters. He died at Roe- 
hampton 19 March 1940. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.) 

R. C. K. ENSon. 


SIDGIVICK, ELEANOR MILDRED 
(1845-1936), principal of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was bom at IMiittinge- 
hame. East Lotliian, 11 March 1845,_the 
eldest daughter and eldest of the eight 
surviving children of James Maitland Bal- 
four, of TOiittingehame, by his wife. Lady 
Blanche Harriet, second daughter of J ames 
Brownlow William Gascojuie-Cecil, second 
Marquess of Salisbury. Among her five 
brothers were Arthur James, first Earl of 
Balfour, Francis Maitland Balfour [qq.v.j, 
and Gerald William, seeond Earl of Bal- 


fom. Lady Frances Balfour [q.v.] was the 
wdfe of her yoimgest brother, Eustace 
James Anthony Balfour. 

Eleanor Balfour’s own intellectual gifts 
fitted her for this brilliant family circle. 
The closest bonds united her with her 
eldest brother, and each had great influ- 
ence upon the other’s thoughts and inter- 
ests. In early years her bent was towards 
mathematics and scientific research, stimu- 
lated by her brother-in-law J. W. Strutt, 
third Lord Rayleigh, the joint discoverer 
of argon [q.v.], in some of whose work she 
collaborated. 

In 1876 Miss Balfour married Hemy 
Sidgsrick, then praelector on moral and 
political philosophy at Trinity College, 
Cambridge [q.v.]. Their marriage was one 
of great happiness and shared work, broken 
only by his death in 1900. They had no 
children. Even before her marriage Mrs. 
Sidgwick was practically interested in the 
two main activities with which her name 
is associated, the higher education of 
women, and the Society for Psycliical Re- 
search. Sidgwick was one of the pioneers 
through whose exertions Newnham College 
was foimded at Cambridge, and in 1880 
Sirs. Sidgwick became its sole treasurer, 
a post which she held until 1919. Prom 
1880 to 1882 she was vice-principal, and 
in 1892 she succeeded Anne Jemima 
Clough [q.v.] as principal, and so remained 
until her resignation in 1910. The growth 
and success of the college were largely due 
to the wisdom and generosity of Henry 
and Eleanor Sidgwick : it is calculated that 
the latter’s own gifts to it amounted to 
over £30,000. In 1894 Mrs. Sidgwick was 
one of the first three women to serve on 
a royal commission, being appointed to 
that on secondary education under the 
chairmanship of James (aftenvards Vis- 
coimt) Bryce [q.v.]. 

In 1916 Sirs. Sidgwick left Cambridge, 
and went to live with her brother Gerald 
and his wife at Fisher’s Hill, near Woking, 
until her death there in her ninety-first 
year 10 February 1936. During these 
years, in collaboration 'with Gerald Bal- 
four, she concentrated chiefly upon her 
study of psychical phenomena, and evi- 
dences of continuing personality after 
death, conducting her investigations with 
the rare degree of objectivity characteristic 
of her approach to all life’s problems. She 
was elected president of the Society for 
Ps 5 ’chical Research in 1908, and named 
‘president of honour’ in 1932, when she 
relinquished the honorarj" sccretarj'ship 
wliich she had held for twenty-five years. 
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Her last address to the society ■was read 
in her absence by Lord Balfour, •whom she 
authorized to state that she had reached 
personal conviction of the fact of sur- 
vival. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s ■writings are chiefly con- 
tained in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psj’chical Research. In 1906 she pub- 
lished, in collaboration with her brother- 
in-law Arthur Sidgwick, Henry Sidgioick, 
a Memoir, and she contributed a lecture 
on ‘War in its Ethical and Psychological 
Aspects’ to The Intcmalional Crisis (1015). 
She received honorary degrees from the 
imiversities of Manchester, Birmingham, 
St. Andrews, and Edinburgh. 

A portrait, of Mrs. Sidgwick as a 5'oung 
woman by J. J. Shannon hangs in the 
dining hall of Clough Hall, Newnham 
College. 

[Ethel Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
1938; Blanche E. C. Dugdnlc, Arthur James 
Balfour, First Earl of Balfour, 2 vols., 1930; 
Nczvnham College Letter, January 1937; Pro- 
ceedings of the Societj’ for Psychical Research, 
June 1930; personal knowledge.] 

BuANCnE E. C. Dugd.vlc. 

SIMPSON, Sm JOHN IVILLIAM 
(1858-1933), arcliitect, was born at Brigh- 
ton 9 August 1858, the eldest son of 
Thomas Simpson, architect, of Brighton, 
by his ivife, Clara Hart. He was great- 
grandson of Robert Simpson [q.v.]. He 
was educated at private schools and sub- 
sequently attended the Royal Academy 
Schools, qualifying A.R.I.B.A. in 1882. 
After his election as a fellow in 1900 
he became closely associated with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects: he 
was t^wice elected vice-president and ivas 
president from 1919 to 1921 ; and he was 
nominated to represent the institute on 
the coimcil of the British School at Rome. 
He held this appointment for sixteen years, j 
being one of the original members imdcr 
the royal charter. 

This association with a school of archi- 
tecture abroad was but one of several 
enjoyed by Simpson, who was president of 
the Union Franco-Britannique des Arclii- 
tectes (1922-1923), and a corrasponding 
member of the Institut dc France, the 
Sociedad Central dc Arquitectos, Buenos 
Ajtcs, and the Ccntralvereinigung der 
Architekten, Vienna. 

At home Simpson held many pvjblic ap- 
pointments, including that of sccrctaiy'- 
gcneral of the To^wn Planning Conference 
held in London in 1010. lie specialized in 
the design of public buildings, planning (in 


! collaboration) the Grafton Street Hospital, 

I Liverpool, the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square, 
i London, the Art Galleries for the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, and the Victoria Institute, 
Worcester. He was solely responsible for 
the Oflices of tlie Crown Agents for the 
Colonies at Millbank and for schools ns 
diverse in character as Roedean, Gres- 
ham’s School, Holt, and West Downs 
School, Winchester, and for new buildings 
at Lancing College and Haileyburj' Col- 
lege. He also ■undertook the design of 
several memorials, including the Queen 
Victoria memorial at Bradford ; the Royal 
Sussex Regiment memorial at Brighton ; 
the Onslow Ford memorial in St. John’s 
Wood ; and the Cart^vright Memorial Hall 
at Bradford. In domestic architecture his 
skill in the solution of diflicult teclmical 
and engineering problems found less scope. 
He was best loiown to the public for his 
work at the British Empire Exliibition 
held in 1924 at Wembley, where, in colla- 
boration ■with his partner, Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton, he was responsible for tlic general 
layout, the stadium, and the palaces of 
industty and engineering. 

As architect to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn , Simpson restored the Old 
Hall of the Inn and in 1928 published 
Some Account of the Old Hall of Lincoln's 
Inn. He mrotc only two other books, 
Essays and Memorials (1923) and Paris 
i Rosemary (1927), but published many pro- 
fessional papers devoted to such subjects 
as ‘Tlie Planning of Cities’ and ‘Open 
Spaces’. 

Simpson died, unmarried, at his home 
at Highgatc 30 March 1933. He was ap- 
pointed K.B.E. in 1924, was a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and was awarded 
the gold medal of the Socidtd des Artistes 
Franyais in 1922. 

A portrait of Simpson by Sir A. S. Cope 
(1022) is at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

[Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 29 April and 13 May 1933; The 
Times, 1 April 1933; Sir .T. .Simpson’s own 
writings.] W. Gounii'-y Ai.i.t;n'. 

SIMPSON, Sm IVILLTAM JOHN 
RITCHIE (1855-1931), physician and 
pioneer in tropical medicine, ■jvas prob- 
ably bom 27 April 1855, tlic only child 
of John Simpson, by his wife, whose 
maiden name was Arthur. Both ivcrc of 
Scottish descent, and died when he was 
young. The place of his birth i.s unknown: 
family tradi tion says t ha t i t was Erlinbii rgli: 
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he himself at matriculation entered his 
birthplace as Glasgow, but neither state- 
ment is confirmed by official records. He 
was sent to school in Jersey; graduated 
M.B., C.M. at Aberdeen University in 
1876; and in 1880 proceeded M.D. (Aber- 
deen) and took the diploma of public health 
at Cambridge. The same year he became 
medical officer of health at Aberdeen and 
lecturer on hygiene at the university. 

After studying at King’s College, Lon- 
don, Simpson became in 1886 the first 
medical officer of health for Calcutta, 
where, during his twelve years there, he 
found almost the whole range of problems 
in public health. IVith this wide experi 
enee gained, he was well qualified for the 
chair of hygiene at King’s College, London, 
to which he was appointed in 1898 and 
which he occupied until his retirement in 
1923. It was natural that he should co- 
operate with (Sir) Patrick Manson [q.v.] 
and (Sir) James Cantlie in founding the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, 
which was opened in October 1899 ; there 
he lectiued on tropical hygiene from 1898 
until 1923. In 1926 he was one of the 
founders of the Boss Institute and HoS' 
pital for Tropical Diseases at Putney, 
where he became the first director of 
tropical hygiene, and physician to the 
attached hospital. 

Besides his regular work at London Uni- 
versity, Simpson imdertook many other 
important tasks. In 1900 be was a mem 
ber of a commission to inquire into the 
dysentery and enteric fever among the 
troops in South Africa. He had hardly 
completed this task when, in the following 
year, plague broke out among the dense 
mass of refugees from the war area living 
in overcrowded and insanitary huts in the 
suburbs of Cape Town. Simpson had such 
success with his control of the disease that 
it was foimd unnecessary to cancel the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York. The disease was soon stamped 
out. 

His vide experience of hygiene and Ids 
success at Cape Town placed Simpson in 
the front ranlc of sanitarians, and the 
government was not slow to recognize his 
value. He was appointed commissioner to 
investigate plague in Hong-Kong in 1902; 
sanitation in Singapore in 1906 ,* plague on 
the Gold Coast, and public health in Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Southern 
Nigeria in 1908 ; to report on plague and 
public health in East Africa, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar in 1913 ; and on sanitation 
and plague in the mines and mining villages 
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in the Gold Coast and Ashanti in 1924. His 
last visit to the tropics was in 1929 to the 
Chester-Beatty group of copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia. From 1903 onwards 
he advocated the policy of (Sir) Ronald 
Ross [q.v.] for the control of malaria by 
reducing the mosquito. In 1913 he was a 
member of the commission on yellow fever 
in West Africa. 

Simpson was a prolific writer, not only 
of official reports. He was editor of the 
Indian Medical Gazelle (1889-1896), and 
joint editor of the Journal of Tropical 
Medicine (London) from its inception. He 
was author of A Trealise on Plague (1905), 
The Principles of Hygiene in rclalion lo 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Climaies (1908), 
and Maintenance of Health in the Tropics 
(1910). He also wrote several papers on 
vaccination. 

For his public services Simpson was ap- 
pointed C.M.G. in 1909, and knighted in 
1923. He received the Order of St. Sava 
in 1918 for work in Serbia during the war 
of 1914—1918. He gave the Croonian lec- 
tures in 1907 at the College of Physicians 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1899, 
and he was president of the Royal Society 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygienp in Lon- 
don from 1919 to 1921. 

In 1888 Simpson married Isabella Mary 
Jane, fourth daughter of George Jamieson, 
D.D., minister of St. Machar’s Cathedral, 
Old Aberdeen, and had a son, who was 
killed in the war of 1914—1918, and a 
daughter. He died at the Ross Institute, 
Putney, 20 September 1931. 

Light in build, with delicately chiselled 
features, quiet, courteous, and charming 
in manner, Simpson displayed liis core of 
native granite when he was working for 
some public good. Tt was characteristic 
of him that his last efforts were directed 
towards retaining open spaces in London 
for recreation, particularly the site of the 
Foundling Hospital. 

There is a bust of Simpson by Frank 
Boucher in the School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine in London. 

[PritishMcdicalJotirnal, 1031, volii,pp. 033 
and 682 (portrait) ; Journal of Tropical Medi- 
cine, vol. xxxiv, 1931 ; Lancet, 1931, vol. ii, 
p. 712 (portrait); The Times, 22 September 
1931 ; personal knowledge.] 

iMalcoui Watsox. 

S^HLLIE, ROBERT (1857-1940), 
labour leader and politician, was bom of 
working-class Scottish parents 17 March 
1857 uTBelfast. He and his elder brother 
were left orphans at an early age and were 
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brought up by their grandmother. He left 
sehool for labour at the age of nine, but 
continued part-time schooling for three 
years more. Subsequently he joined his 
brother in southern Scotland as a lad of 
fifteen already broken in to hard manual 
work, and he retained, to the end of his 
life, the North Irish accent of his boyhood. 
He spent the whole of his adult life in 
Lanarksliire, and was by most regarded 
as a typical Scot. Prom 1878, when he 
married Anne Hamilton, he lived at Lark- 
hall, in the same house. 

Smillie’s first post in the mines was that 
of pumpman, thanks to unusual physical 
strength; within four years he was a 
cheelnveighman and rising to recognized 
leadcrsliip among his fellows. Ha\ing con- 
solidated the local union, he worked, first, 
to bring it into association with other 
unions in the area to form a single body 
for Lanarkshire ; next, to get the Lanark- 
shire miners federated with other mining 
unions in Scotland; finally, to bring all 
mining unions in Great Britain into a 
single all-embracing federation, with close 
international affiliations. By 1888 these 
aims were accomplished ; as representative 
of the Lanarlcshire miners, he went to an 
all-British conference called to discuss the 
demand for an eight hours’ legal W’orking 
day. From 1804 to 1918 he was president 
of the Scottish Miners’ Federation (founded 
1880-1887). He played a leading part in 
bringing into being the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain (1888) ; as its vice-presi- 
dent, he bore a large responsibility for the 
national coal strike of 1912, which estab- 
lished the principle of a national minimum 
wage, although the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act of that year left the figures to 
be determined locally. 

For Smillie, trade unionism was, in the 
last resort, an instrument for raising the 
status of the miner; he was always clear 
that if their ideas of social justice were to 
be realized the working classes had to 
organize politically as well as industrially. 
For twelve years he was an active member 
of the Larkliall school board; owing to 
his cHorts, this was one of the first places 
in Scotland to supply its school children 
with free books ; he campaigned for James 
Kcir Hardie [q.v.] in many an election, 
and himself stood no less than six times as 
a candidate before he succeeded at Mor- 
peth in 192,3, a seat which he held until 
1029. He was a foundation member of 
the Scottish parlinmcntarj' labour party 
( 1888 ) and of themdepcndenllabourparlv 
(1893). llic independent labour party was 


indeed spiritually his political home; in 
1914 he was a pacificist of that brand, and 
so remained. Two of his sons served in the 
army; another was a conscientious ob- 
jector; but there was no breach in the 
Smillie home. Moreover, even those who 
disagreed most sharply ■with him respected 
his transparent sincerity ; his power among 
the working classes •was such that in 1917 
Lloyd George invited lum to be food con- 
troUer, but he refused. 

Smillie’s great opportunity came in 1919, 
when his evidence before the royal eom- 
mission on the coal industry under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice (aftenvards 
Lord) Sankey, the force "Nnth which he 
stated the miners’ case, and the skill 
and profound kno'wledge displayed in his 
penetrating cross-examination, conducted, 
■without apparent passion, in a low and 
gentle voice, made plain the calibre of the 
man. The strain of his labours ivith 
the commission, and the disappointment 
caused by the failure of the government 
to implement the Report, seriously affected 
his health ; in 1921 he resigned his post as 
president of the Minere’ Federation of 
Great Britain, which lie had held since 
1912, although in the same year he again 
became president of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation (a post wliich he retained until 
his death) and continued active W'ork in 
the general counsels of the labour party. 
He refused office in the first labour govern- 
ment (1924), and after its fall in the same 
year retired from active life, although, to 
the last, the simple house at Larldiall was 
the bourne of all sorts and conditions of 
men in search of guidance. He died at 
Dumfries 10 Februarj' 1940. His family 
life — he had six sons and two daughters 
— ^was singularly happy. 

Smillie published in 1924 My Life For 
Labour; it is rather a picture of mining 
conditions and the miners’ struggle than 
of himself; but when he says ‘I was hot- 
blooded and -warm hearted — ^not always 
the same thing’, he gives a hint of the 
secret of his immense influence. He was 
a man of transparent integrity, in -svliom 
pity and indignation were passions wholly 
selfless ; and lie inspired entire confidence 
and raspect in those wdio disagreed with 
him. Bound in close friendship to Kcir 
Hardie, he resembled him in vision and 
force of character. Indifferent to ■worldly 
success and contemptuous of its outward 
signs, he used his power over his fellows 
in the furtlierance of the ideas in which he 
believed, the welfare of the mining com- 
munity in the first instance, and thence, in 
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extension, the promotion of his general 
eonception of social justice. 

[The Times, 17 February 1940 ; R. Smillie, 
My Life for Labour, 1924; personal know- 
ledge.] Mary Agn’es Hahilton. 

SIVIITH, Sm CHARLES EDWARD 
KINGSFORD (1897—1935), air-pilot, was 
bom at Hamilton, Brisbane, 9 February 
1897, the youngest of the four sons of 
William Charles Smith, bank manager, of 
Brisbane, by his wife, Catherine Mary 
Ifingsford. After attending an elementary ; 
school in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
where his parents lived from 1903 to 1907, 
he was educated at Sydney Cathedral] 
School and Sydney Technical College. In 
1913 he became an engineering apprentice 
at the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
Sydney, and he enlisted in 1915 for the 
duration of the war, serving as a dispatch- 
rider in Egypt and Gallipoli in 1915 and 
in France in 191G. Witliin two months he 
was recommended for a commission and 
went to England for training, but before 
the end of his course he was transferred to 
the Royal Flying Corps, and was com- 
missioned early in 1917, joining No. 23 
squadron in France. After three months’ 
service he was wounded in the foot ; a long 
convalescence followed and he became an 
instructor in the Royal Air Force with the 
ranli of captain. 

On leaving the Royal Air Force in 1919 
Kingsford Smith remained in England 
with the intention of winning the prize of 
£10,000 offered by the Australian govern- 
ment for the first flight from England to 
Australia. But the Australian government 
insisted on his abandoning his plans and 
he returned by way of the United States 
of America, spending more than a year in 
California, flying for the films and in flying 
circuses. He reached Sydney in 1921, and 
after giving exhibitions at fairs and coim- 
try shows for Diggers Aviation Limited, 
he eventually joined West Australian Air- 
ways. He now had two main purposes 
before him: to develop inter-state com- 
munication by air in Australia and New 
Zealand by means of private companies, 
and to fly across the Pacific. In order to 
make money to realize the latter he joined 
another pilot, Keith Anderson, in the Gas- 
cojme Transport Company at Carnarvon, 
and when in 192G he had acquired suffi- 
cient means to buy two small aeroplanes, 
he founded tlie Interstate Services as a 
‘taxi’ firm with Charles T. P. Ulm as 
manager, and next year flew -^vith him 
round Australia in less than eleven days. 


This feat, in half the previous record time, 
induced the New South Wales government 
to grant £3,500 towards the cost of the 
flight across the Pacific. With Ulm, he at 
once went to California in search of an 
aeroplane that was nithin the compass of 
their meagre resomces. 

In the event, by loans and financial help 
from Mr. Sidney Myer, of Melbourne, and 
finally from Captain G, Allan Hancock, 
the airframe of the Fokker used by Sir 
Hubert Wilkins in the Arctic was bought, 
then re-equipped, re-engined, and renamed 
the Southern Cross. With Ulm as second 
pilot and two Americans as navigator and 
radio-operator, Kingsford Smith set out 
on 31 May 1928 from Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, for Honolulu, about 2,000 miles 
away. The next stage to Fiji was a dis- 
tance of 3,150 miles, and the Southern Cross 
was so heavily loaded ■with fuel that it had 
to take off from a beach on a flight that 
lasted nearly tliirty-three hours. After 
some delay at Fji, he set out on 7 June for 
the last 1,780 miles to Brisbane, and after 
passing through ■violent storms, he made 
his landfall 110 miles south of Brisbane, 
and so won £20,000 for the first trans- 
pacific flight. 

This was only the first stage in the enter- 
prise of flying rovmd the world which was 
IQngsford Smith’s aim, and on 31 March 
1929 a false start nearly cost him and liis 
companions their lives, for they got oft 
comrse and were forced to land in the 
Northern Territory, ■svhere food had to be 
dropped to them by aeroplane. Only two 
months later, on 25 June, he reached Lon- 
don in less than thirteen days, and next 
year he took the Southern Cross from Ire- 
land to Ne^wfoundland, and thence to San 
Francisco, thus completing liis flight round 
the ■world on 1 July 1930, a little more 
than two years after he had begun it. 
These ocean flights, circling the earth at 
its greatest circumference, together ■(rith 
a flight from Melbourne to Perth and the 
first crossing of the Tasman Sea in 27 hours 
52 minutes in 1928, were the most notable 
acliievements of lUngsford Smith’s flying 
career; but they were not his last. In 
October 1933 he made a solo flight from 
England to Australia in a Percival Gull, 
in seven days five hours. The follo'wing 
year he bought the single-engined Lock- 
heed Altair in which he was to lose his life, 
and flew with Captain P. G. Taylor from 
Brisbane to San Francisco, with halts at 
Fiji and Honolulu; in August 1935 he 
attempted his seventh crossing of the 
Tasman Sea in the Southern Cross, but hod 
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to turn back ; on C November 1035 lie set 
out in the Altair from England, accom- 
panied by J. Thomas Pethybridge, a for- 
mer mechanic, and then flj-ing instructor 
at Sydnc 3 '. They passed over Calcutta 
about midnight on 7 November and were 
never seen again. One of the wheels of the 
Altair was washed up on the coast of 
Burma in 1937. 

It maj' well be that the great flight in 
which ICingsford Smith was lost would 
have been lus last in any event, for he was 
anxious to settle down and devote himself 
to operating air-lines. Tlie flight round 
Australia in 1927 was designed to promote 
a scheme for inter-state travel, and he 
founded in 1929 Australian National Air- 
waj’s, but the under talcing lived for only 
a j'car. The abortive flights of 1933 were 
intended to improve the prospects of the 
Trans-Tasman Air Service Development 
Company of wliieh Kingsford Smith was 
a director. 

Kingsford Smith’s temperament was a 
disadvantage in business. He inspired 
confidence and loj'alty in those who were 
associated n-ith him personallj' and was 
always willing to take his share of the] 
drudgery, but he had neither the inclina- 
tion for nor the skill in the dull and routine 
processes of business organization. At the 
end, he believed he could obtain air-line 
contracts by undertaking spectacular 
flights and suspected intrigue when he 
failed to get them. 

ICingsford Smith was twiec married: 
first, in 1921 to Thelma McKenna, onij' 
daughter of a pastondist, of Mecnthccna 
Station, ^Yestern Australia ; this marriage 
was dissolved in 1930; secondly, in 1930 
to Marj', onlj' daughter of Arthur Powell, 
merchant and manufacturer, of Melbourne, 
and had a son. He was decorated with the 
lil.C. in 1917, and was appointed honorary i 
air-commodore in the Iloyal Australian 
Air Force in 1930 and K.B.E. in 1932. He 
was the author of Tfic Old Bus (1932), the 
storj' of tlic Southern Cross, which was 
bought bj' the Australian government in 
October 1933 for £3,000, the sum which 
ICingsford Smith had paid for the airframe 
in 1927. 

IT/ic 'rimes, 7 Ilccciniicr 1033; Sir C. E. 
Kingsford Smitli, My J-'lyinj; Life, 1037 ; Beau 
Shicl (with Colin .Simpson), Caesar oj the Shies, 
1037 ; Sir C. IC. Kingsford Smith iind C. T. 1*. 
Uhn, 7’hc Great Trans-I'acijlc J'lighI, 1028.] 
K. CousTox Siiia'iinito. 

SMITH, Sill GK.VliTON ELLIOT 
(1871-1937), anatomist and anthropolo- 


gist, was bom at Grafton, New South 
Wales, 15 August 1871, the second son of 
Stephen Sheldrick Smith, an English 
schoolmaster at Grafton and later at 
Sydney, by his wife, Mary Jane Evans, of 
Carmarthen. He' was educated at his 
father’s school at Sj'dney, and in 1888 
entered the medical school in the uni- 
versity of Sydney, w’here he attracted the 
attention of Anderson Stuart and Jolm 
Thomson Wilson, two enthusiasts of the 
Edinburgh school. After graduating M.B., 
Ch.M., in 1892, Elliot Smith held various 
clinical posts and in 1894 began his career 
as an anatomist and investigator. His 
intuition may be seen in the four papers 
published in 1894, dealing with a hydatid 
cyst in a congenital hernia, the significance 
of rare anomalies of nerves, muscles, and 
blood-vessels, and the cerebral commis- 
sures of the mammah'a, wth special refer- 
ence to the monotremes and marsupials. 
In 1895 he gained a European reputation 
and gold medal by his M.D. thesis on the 
brain of non-placental mammals, and 
eleven papers dealing with the evolution 
of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and olfaction 
in primitive mammals. 

In 1890 Elliot Smith came to England 
and continued his research-work in Cam- 
bridge under Alexander Macalister. In 
1890 and 1897 lie published eight paperson 
cerebral morphology, and began the de- 
scriptive catalogue of the brain collection 
in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, wliich became the source book 
for a generation of neurologists. In 1900 
Elliot Smith became the first professor of 
anatomy in the new Government Medical 
School at Cairo. In the next nine years he 
published about fifty anatomical papers 
on the brains of living and extinct forms ; 
but his mighty intellect, to quote Mon- 
taigne, was ‘a tool adapted to all subjects 
and meddles with everything ’. He became 
a critic of the methods of anthropologists, 
classical scholars, and Egyptologists. IVith 
Sir Gaston Maspero, George Andrew Reis- 
ner, Dr.(Frcderio) Wood Jones, and others 
he began the Archaeological Survey of 
Nubia involving the examination of 20,000 
burials, and he was able to tlu-ow fight on 
ancient customs, religion, mummification, 
palacopathologj’, and comparative ana- 
tomy. 

In 1907 Elliot Smith was elected F.R.S. 
and in 1909 he was appointed to the chair 
of anatomy in Manchester University. He 
became involved with William liaise R. 
Rivers and Dr. William James I’c^' in 
the investigation of the early origins of 
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magic and religion, the early migration of responsible for winning/ the interest of the 
man and the diffusion of culture. His Rockefeller Foundation in anthropolorical 
hehef m the newer mductive methods of and anatomical research in China, India 
hT^an biology brought him into conflict and AustraUa. He was Fullerian professor 
with the older anthropologists and his- of physiology at the Royal Institute in 
torians trained in the classical tradition. 1933, 

The discovery of the Piltdown skuU in Of his numerous publications The An- 
1912 brought Elliot Smith into close con- dent Egyptians (1911), The Migrations of 
tact and occasional differences with (Sir) Early Culture (1915), Evolution of the 
Arthur Smith Woodward and (Sir) Arthur Dragon (1919), Elephants and Ethnologists 
Keith. In 1909, 1911, and 1920 he de- (1924), The Evolution of 3Ian; Essays 
livered the Arris and Gale lectures before (1924), Human History (1930), and Diffu- 
the Royal College of Surgeons on the «on o/ CM««re (1933) prove EUiot Smith’s 
evolution of the brain ; he ser\'ed on the intellectual statine and childlike simpli- 
General JMedical Council as representative city of approach to scientific truth. His 
of Manchester University from 1913 to work was done in spasms, periods of idle- 
1919, he collaborated with Rivers and ness alternating with bursts of intense 
Professor Tom Hatherley Pear in the activity. Prom 1932, when he was par- 
treatment of shell-shock during the -svar tially incapacitated by a stroke, until his 
of 1914-1918; he inspired the Manchester retirement from the chair of anatomy in 
Literary and PMlosopliical Society with September 1936, he contended cheerfully 
his radical outlook. He received a Royal wth much disability. He was knighted in 
medal of the Royal Society in 1912, and 1934 for services to the Empire and to 
delivered the Croonian lectures at the science. In 1911 he received the Prix 
Royal College of Phj^sicians in 1919 on Fauvelle of the Anthropological Society of 
‘The Significance of the Cerebral Cortex’. Paris and in 1935 the Huxley medal of the 
With Pear and G. G. Campion he divorced London institute. He was elected a fellow 
psychology from sexology. _ of St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge, in 1899 

In 1919, persuaded by E- H, Starling and an honorary fellow in 1931. He mar- 
[q.v.j, Elliot Smith accepted the chair of rled in 1900 Kathleen, daughter of William 
anatomy at University College, London. Latimer Macredie, of Sydney, and had 
Prom 1919 to December 1932 he devoted three sons, the youngest of whom pre- 
himself to the new Institute of Anatomy deceased his father. He died at Broad- 
made possible by the benefaction of the stairs 1 January 1037. 

RockefeUet Foundation and put into prac- i^he Times, 2 January’ 1037 ; Sir Grafton 
tice his views on the significance of ana- Elliot Smith. A Biographical Itecord by his 
tomy. Practical courses in histology. Colleagues, edited by W. R. Dawson, 1938 
embryology, neurology', and radiological (bihliography) ; Obituary Notices of Fclloxcs of 
anatomy were instituted. Physical anthro- the lioyal Society, No. 0, January 1938 (por- 
pology and, to a certain extent, cultural trait) ; personal knowledge.] H. A. Harkis. 
anthropology were taught and fostered. 

Liaisons were formed with University Col- SMITH,HERBERT(1862-19S8),york- 
lege Hospital and with the prosectorium shire miners’ leader, was bom in the work- 
of the Zoological Society. He scattered his house at Great Preston, ICippax, in the 
demonstrators to chairs in the English- West Riding of Yorkshire, 17 July 1802. 
speaking world; he attracted post-graduate His father had been killed in a mining 
research workers ; he welcomed overseas accident a few days earlier and his mother 
resident magistrates, medical officers, and died shortly afterwards. He remained at 
men of varied interests. He championed the workhouse until he was adopted by a 
John Irvine Hunter and Norman Dawson cliildless miner and his wife, Samuel and 
Royle, of Sydney, when they revived sur- Charlotte Smith, whose surname was his 
gical interest in the sympathetic system, own. After education at a dame’s school 
He interpreted discoveries in relation to at Glass Houghton, near Castleford, and 
the early history of man. He stimulated at a British school at Pontefract, when he 
research in many fields and prepared his was ten years old the boy went into the 
assistants to profit by the unexpected: pit, at once joining the Yorkshire miners’ 
Professor Raymond Arthur Dart in South movement, then known as the West York- 
Africa discovered the Taungs ape, Dartd- shire Association. It was said of him as 

son Black in Peking the Peking skull. He a you th : ‘He was frightened of nowtl’ and 

visited the United States of America, Indo- that remained the key-note of his cbarac- 
nesia, Java, and Cliina. He was largely ter throughout his life. He served for 
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tliirty years (1891-1921) on the Glass 
Houghton school hoard; in 1894 he was 
elected to the local parish council, and 
in 1895 to the Pontefract rural district 
council and Board of Guardians, learning 
from the last the problems of local work- 
house administration. From 189G to 1904 
he was president of the Castleford trades 
council. During liis twenty-taro years’ 
residence in the Barnsley district he was 
a councillor and in 1932 was mayor of 
Barnsley ; in 1903 he won a seat on the 
■\Vcst Riing county council, where he 
specialized in public health and education. 
He also scr\-cd as a magistrate. 

In 1894 Smith was chosen a check- 
weighman, and as a delegate to the York- 
shire Miners’ Association he became active 
in trade union affairs. Attracted by the 
independent political policy of James Kcir 
Harie [q.v.], he agitated for the miners’ 
eight hours’ day, for socialism, and for the 
laboim party. In 1902 he was appointed 
to the Joint Board of the South and West 
Yorksliire Coalowners and Workmen. For 
fortj'-six years he was an oiTicial of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association and was 
president from 1900. From that year he 
represented the association on the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, and was 
president from 1022 to 1029. Tlic federa- 
tion unified the district associations bdiind 
a demand for a minimum wage, an eight 
hours’ day, the nationalization of the 
mines, and the abolition of mining royal- 
ties. He was involved in the formation of 
the triple alliance of railwajTnen, trans- 
port workers, and miners, which proved 
completely ineffective when tested in 1014. 
He stood unsuccessfully for IMorley as a 
labour candidate at the general election 
of January 1010. 

Six great colliery explosions in six suc- 
cessive years (1008-1013) brought mining 
conditions \a\idly before public attention, 
and Smith achieved considerable fame 
in coimcxion with rescue work at the 
Wiitehavcn disaster (1010) and his cross- 
examination at the government inquirj' 
which followed. Throughout liis life he 
was foremost in rescue work in French 
and Belgian, as well as British mines. 

Goveniment war-time control of the 
mim'ng indus-lrj’ ceased in 1021. Ciiaotic 
conditioas casued, and within a few years 
government subsidies totalled £30,000,000. 
The cessation of this assistance led to the 
lock-out and the .subsequent s\-mpathctic 
General Strike called by the Trades Union 
Congress in May 1920. In the naUonal 
strike of miners, with A. J. Cook [q.v,]. 


secretary of the federation. Smith was 
prominent up to the conclusion of the dis- 
pute on 20 November, when the owners 
insisted upon all negotiations for settle- 
ment, including an extension of hours, 
being conducted in the separate districts. 
Local agreements were made, but the 
federation was kept in being. Smith re- 
signed the presidency in 1929 in protest 
against any lengthening of the mining 
hours. He served for various broken 
periods between 1913 and 1931 on the 
general council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and on its behalf visited Russia in 
1924, giving special attention to mining 
developments in the Soviet Union. He 
was president of the International Miners’ 
Federation from 1921 to 1929. 

In 1931 Smith was again prominent in 
rescue work after the Bentley explosion, 
when forty-five men were killed, and, 
although in his seventieth year, he was ns 
daring as ever he had been. Four years 
later he was insistent on searching the 
workings after an explosion at Hemswortli 
and found a missing man. \Mien attending 
an International Miners’ Conference at 
Prague in 1930 he received a telegram 
stating that a disaster had overtaken lifty- 
six men at Whamcliffe Woodmoor; by 
0 a.m. next day he had landed by air in 
Yorlcshirc, and by 9 a.m. was do^vn the pit. 

At a by-election held at Barnsley on 
10 June 1938 Smith was the first to vote 
for the labour candidate, Jlr. Frank Col- 
lindridge, and, returning to his olfice, sat 
down to his desk and died. His funeral 
took place on the day of the Yorkshire 
miners’ demonstration and the twenty 
miles’ route from Barnslej'' to Castleford 
was lined by miners and their families and 
the people to whose sen'icc he had devoted 
Ids life. 

In 1885 Smith married Sarah Ann Rip- 
Icy, of Castleford, by whom he had four 
sons and five daughters. 

A bust of Smith by Jacobi, unveiled in 
1931, is in the Miners’ Hall at Barnsley, 

[J. .1. Lawson, T/ic Jf/an in the Cap. The 
Life of Ilcrherl Smith, 1041.] 

J. S. MiDDurroN. 

SJIITH, JOHN ALEXANDER (1803- 
1939), philosopher and classical scholar, 
the second son of Andrew Smith, of Ding- 
ivall, solicitor and county clerk of Ross, 
by his wife, Jane Eliza Fraser, was bom 
at Dingwall 21 April 1803. He was edu- 
cated at Inverness Academy, at the Col- 
legiate School, Edinburgh, at Edinburgh 
University (where he was Ferguson classi- 
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cal scholar in 1884), and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, to which he was admitted as 
Warner exhibitioner and honorary scholar 
in Hilary term 1884. He obtained a first 
class in classical moderations (1885) and 
in Uterae himaniores (1887). After acting 
for some years as assistantto S. H. Butcher 
[q-v.], pofessor of Greek in Edinburgh 
University, he was elected a fellow of 
Balliol in 1891, and appointed Jowett lec- 
turer in philosophy in 1896. In 1910 he 
was elected Waynflete professor of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy at Oxford, 
and became thereby a fellow of Magdalen 
College. He was elected to an honorary 
fellowship at Balliol in 1924. He retired 
in 1936, and died, unmarried, at Oxford 
19 December 1939. 

At Balliol Smith served under three dis- 
tinguished masters — Benjamin Jowett, 
Edward Caird, and J. L. Strachan-David- 
son [qq.v.] — and was one of a very able 
company of fellows, which included R. L. 
Nettleship, Evelyn Abbott, W. R. Hardie, ! 
A. A. MacdoneU, H. W. C. Davis, and 
A. L. Smith [qq.v.]. Of all that band he 
was perhaps the most variously accom- 
plished. The subject which he taught was 
philosophy, and many Balliol men could 
bear witness to the width and exactness 
of his knowledge of the subject and the 
stimulating quality of his teaching. He 
was a very fine Aristoteh’an scliolar, and 
in 1908 succeeded Ingram Bywater [q.v.J 
as president of the O.vford Aristotelian 
Society. He worked for many years at an 
edition of the De Anima, and translated 
this work for the Oxford translation of 
The Works of Arislolle (vol. iii, 1931) ; he 
was joint-editor of the volumes published 
between 1908 and 1912. He lectured regu- 
larly on the Ethics, and in prder to get to 
the bottom of Aristotle’s theory of justice 
studied deeply in Greek law: the first 
volume (1920) of the Historical Jurispru- 
dence of Sir Paul Vinogradoff [q.v.] owes 
much to Smith’s learning and ingenuiW* 
He made extensive preparations for an 
edition of the Poetics, which appealed to 
liis literary as well as to his philosophical 
interest. In his general philosophical 
he maintained on the whole the idealist 
tradition established by T. H. Green [q.v.] 
and Caird, but while much influenced by 
Hegel he was always a critical disciple. 

As a professor Smith had a wider but 
probably not so deep an influence, since he 
was in less close contact -svith his beaters 
than he had been with his pupils. He came 
very much under the influence of Bene- 
detto Croce, and in the opinion of some of 


his friends adopted Croce’s views too im- 
plicitly. The diversity of interests which 
made him a fascinating companion mili- 
tated against the continuous effort needed 
for the working out of a consistent system 
of thought, and his self-critical temper pre- 
vented Iiim from writing much for pubhca- 
tioa. There are, however, articles by him 
in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society (newseries, vols.xiv, xvii, xviii, xx, 
xxr', xxvi, suppl. vols. v, \-i, vii), in the 
Journal of Theological Studies (vol. xxxi) in 
Papers read before the Synthetic Society, 
1896-190S (1909), in the Classical Quarterly 
(vols. xiv, xviii), in Progress and History 
(ed. F. S. Maiadn, 1916), in the Proceedings 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philo- 
sophy (1926), and in S.P.E. Tract No. 
xxxiv (1930), He published separately in 
1910 his inaugural lecture on Knowing and 
Acting, and in 1 924 a paper on The Nature 
of Art. In 1916 he delivered the Hibbert lec- 
tures, on ‘ The Nature of Spirit and its Life ’, 
and in 1929-1931 gave the Gifford lectures 
at Glasgow on ‘The Heritage of Idealism’. 
In 1 930 he presided over the seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, held at 
Oxford. He left behind him a very large 
number of valuable unpubUshed papers; 
a selection of those on Greek philosophy is 
deposited in Balliol library, and a selection 
of those on other subjects in Magdalen 
library. 

The best account of Smith’s later 
position in philosophy is to be found in 
his contribution to Contemporary British 
i Philosophy edited by J. H. Muirhead [q .v.] 
(second series, 1923). After giving an 
account of his earlier views and interests 
he describes himself as hawng received his 
greatest illumination from Croce and Gio- 
vanni Gentile, and states a creed, or rather 
a set of ‘suppositions’, of which the chief 
are that the real is essentially in change, 
and is an event which occupies the whole of 
time; that history is throughout spiritual, 
and yet contains a distinction (of degree 
rather tlian of kind) between the mental 
and the non-mental ; that realitj' manifests 
itself most fully in self-consciousness ; that 
self-consciousness is not a fact but a pro- 
cess, a process of self-making ; and that in 
maldng itself it reveals its o^vn meaning. 

Smith was not only a philosopher; he 
was an admirable classical scholar. A 
conspicuous instance of this is supplied by 
the testimony of an eminent scholar to the 
effect that he had often ‘discovered uner- 
ringly what Pindar meant, where every 
oneelse was imconvincing’. He was deeply 
versed in philology (and, as became a 
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Higlilander, not least in Celtic pliilologj')* 
and acquired %nth extraordinary facility 
at least a reading knowledge of many 
languages. He had a very acute feeling 
for the precise meaning, and the develop- 
ment of the meaning, of words. His in- 
genuity in conjecture was very great, but 
a growing love of paradox sometimes led 
him to ^^cws which a calmer judgement 
would have rejected. It should be added 
to the tale of his accomplishments that he 
was an admirable talker and raconteur, 
and skilful at card trielcs and other forms 
of legerdemain ; he was never happier than 
when he was entertaining children. 

A pencil-sketch of Smith, drawn by 
Gilbert Spencer in 1030, is at Balliol 
College. 

[T/ie Times, 20 December 1039 ; Oxford 
Magazine, 18 January 1040; personal know- 
ledge.] W. D. Ross. 

SMITHELLS, ARTHUR (1800-1939), 
chemist, was bom at Burj', Lancasliire, 

24 May 1800, the third son of James 
Smithclls, railway manager, by his wife, 
JIartha, daughter of James Livesey. After 
two years at Glasgow Universitj', he went 
to the Owens College, Manchester, in 1878, 
and, under the innuence of (Sir) Henry 
Roscoe [q.v.], became a chemist. This 
training was extended by a short period 
abroad with J. F. von Bacycr at Slunich 
and R. B. von Bunsen at Heidelberg, after 
wliich he returned to the Owens College as 
assistant lecturer in 1883, but, at the early 
age of twenty-five, he was appointed to 
the chair of chemistrj’ at the Yorkshire 
College in Leeds. There he was well to the 
fore in the effort which resulted in the 
establishment of the university of Leeds 
(1004). The object of broadening the 
cultural basis of the Yorlishire College was 
attained while developing its special char- 
acter as a school of applied science with 
university standards. As a trusted mem- 
ber of senate and council, Smithclls placed 
himself unsparingly at the seivicc of the 
university in this pioneering work, which 
is now rccci\-ing wide recognition by 
imitation. 

Meanwhile Smithclls was also engaged 
on that scries of researches on flame struc- 
ture which was his most eminent contribu- 
tion to pure science. His instinct for the 
practical application of science led him in 
notable lectures and by productive con- 
versations to make contacts with the gas 
IndiLstt^'. Of this neti\nTy one outcome 
was the endowment of the Livesev pro- 
fessorship at Leeds in 1010 and another, 
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the formation of a joint research com- 
mittee of the gas industry and the univer- 
sity, with Smithclls as chairman, securing 
thus a fruitful co-operation of unique char- 
acter. In 1911 he was elected president 
of the Society of British Gas Industries. 
Other activities were marked by his presi- 
dencies of the Society of Chemists and 
Colourists and of the Science Masters’ 
Association (1023), and not less distinc- 
tively by his appointment in 1907 as 
education adviser on home science and 
household economics at King’s College for 
Women, London, where the subject later 
acquired degree status. In 1910 hewas ap- 
pointed president of the Indian Guild of 
Science and Teclmology and in 1913 was 
invited as special lecturer to the Punjab 
University; he accepted vrillingly, since 
it provided an opportunity to demonstrate 
how chemistry might be made to appeal 
to the Indian student and carry liim from 
theory to practice. 

Smithclls was greatly shocked by the 
outbreak of war in 1914, but he felt im- 
pelled to help and, ns visiting lecturer to 
the Northern Command in 1016 and later 
(1010-1019) as chief chemical adviser on 
anti-gas training of the Home Forces, he 
tendered services which were recognized 
by the honorary rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and appointment as C.M.G. (1918). 

In 1923 Smithclls resigned his professor- 
ship to take up the congenial dutias of the 
director of the Salters’ Institute of Indus- 
trial Chemistry in London, including the 
selection and super\'ision of promising 
graduates in chemistry who might receive 
a further training carefully planned to fit 
them for responsible work in industry. In 
this period he interested himself especially 
in the Institute of Chemistry, being presi- 
dent from 1927 to 1930; he received tlie 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from the uni- 
versities of Manchester and Leeds in 1923. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1901 and vice- 
president of the society in 1910. Failing 
health dictated his retirement in 1937 and 
his death at Highgale 8 February 1939 
ended a career largely spent in continuous 
and successful effort to break down the 
barrier between an academic science too 
isolated and self-satisfied and a com- 
munity not yet conscious of its own needs. 
A life so full of other nctivitic.s left little 
time for WTiting, but a selection of his 
addresses with the title From a Modern 
University was published in 1921. These 
shosv the same gifts of lucidity and cogency 
ns his speech, but cannot reproduce the 
effect of their spoken deli%'crj' and the im- 
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pact of his distinguished personality. His 
letters too were valued by their recipients 
for the same qualities and intimate human 
touches. 

Smithells was twice married; first, in 
1886 to Constance Marie (died 1907), 
daughter of Frederic Jlawe, and had two 
sons and one daughter ; secondly, in 1908 
to Katharine, daughter of Arthur Booth, 
and had one son. A portrait in oils by| 
G. Fiddes Watt hangs in the great hall of 
the university of Leeds. 

[The Times, 9 February 1939; Obituary 
Notices of Felloios of the Royal Society, No. 8, 
January 1940 (portrait); Journal of the 
Chemical Society, July 1939 ; Nature, 25 
February 1939 ; personal knowledge.] 

John W. Cobb. 


SNELL, Sir JOHN FRANCIS 
CLEVERTON (1869-1938), electrical en- 
gineer, was bom at Saltash, Cornwall, 
15 December 1869, the son of Commander 
John Snell, R.N., by his wife, Mary Hen- 
riette, only daughter of Frederick William 
Pouget Cleverton, of Saltash. He was edu- 
cated at Plymouth Grammar School and 
at King’s College, London, of which he 
was a fellow from 1929. After a four years’ 
pupilage with the electrical firm of Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Rawson he became asso- 
ciated first, in 1889, with Colonel R. E. B. 
Crompton [q.v.], who employed him on 
electricity supply work at Kensington and 
Netting Hill and also at Stocldiolm ; and 
then, three jmars later, with Maj or-General 
C. B. Webber [q.v.], for whom he carried 
out many coim try-house and other installa- 
tions. 

In 1893 Snell entered municipal service 
as an assistant electrical engineer to the 
(then) St. Pancras Vestry, and three years 
later went to Sunderland as borough 
electrical engineer, becoming also borough 
tramways engineer in 1899. In 1906 he 
began to practise in Westminster as a con- 
sulting engineer, and in 1910 he joined the 
firm of Messrs. Preece & Cardew. During 
tlus partncrsliip, which lasted until 1918, 
he was in request as an expert witness, the 
most notable case in which he was engaged 
being the arbitration in 1912 concerning 
the terms on which the state should take 
over the National Telephone Company. 
In that arbitration he was chief tecimical 
witness for the Post Office and was imder 
examination for thirteen days. 

During the war of 1014-1918 Snell was 
a member of a number of government 
committees, including the water-power re- 


I sources committee of the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Agriculture’s com- 
mittee on electroculture, of both of which 
he was chairman. In 1919 he became 
electrical adviser to the Board of Trade 
and was appointed chairman of the elec- 
tricity commission established ' by the 
Electricity (Supply) Act passed at the end 
of that year. In that position, which he 
held until the beginning of 1938, he took 
a leading part in shaping the electrical 
policy of the eountrj^ and in bringing about 
the co-ordinated system of generating 
electricity and transmitting it by the 
‘grid’ which was provided for by the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926. 

SneU was 1^'ghted in 1914 and ap- 
pointed G.B.E. in 1925. He was president 
in 1902-1903 of the (Incorporated) Muni- 
cipal Electrical Association; in 1914 of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
which awarded him its Faraday medal in 
1938 ; and in 1926 of the engineering sec- 
tion of the British Association at its Oxford 
meeting. From 1926 to 1931 he was a vice- 
president of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, but for reasons of health was 
obliged to decline nomination as president 
in 1930 and again in 1931. Besides many 
technical papers he was the author of The 
Dislribulion of Electrical Energy (1906) 
and Power House Design (1911 and 1921). 
He was fond of music, particularly the 
organ, took a keen interest in geology (he 
:Was a fellow of the Geological Society), 
and was a great lover of birds and animals. 
He married in 1892 Anne Glendenning, 
second daughter of Henry Bayly Quick, 
of Biscovey, Cornwall, and had a son. 
He died in London, after an operation, 

6 July 1938. 

[The Times, 7 July 1038 ; Engineer and 
Engineering, 15 July 1938 (portrait) ; Nature, 
27 August 1938 ; Journal of tiie Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, vol. Ixxxiii, 1938 ; Jour- 
nal of the Institution of Cbul Engineers, vol. 

X, 1938-1039.] H. M. Ross. 


SNOW, Sir THOJIAS D’OYLY (1858- 
1940), lieutenant-general, was bom at 
Blandford, Dorset, 5 May 1858, the eldest 
son of the Rev. George D’Oyly Snow, of 
Langton Lodge, Blandford, by his wife, 
Maria Jane, daughter of Robert Barlow. 
He was sent to Eton, and passed thence to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. A year 
later, in 1879, he obtained a direct com- 
mission in the 13th Foot (Somerset Light 
Infantrj’) then in South Africa, and tlius 
at once saw active service in the Zulu war. 
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Snow served witli the IMounted Infantry 
in the Nile campaign of 1884r-1885, and 
was severely wounded at Gubat. He was 
promoted captain in 1887. Having re- 
ceived a nomination, he spent the years 
1892-1893 at the Staff College. In 1895 
he was appointed a brigade-major at 
Aldershot, and, after promotion in 1897 
to a majority in the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, accompanied Major-General (Sir) 
IV. F. Gatacre [q.v.] as his brigade-major 
in the Nile campaign of 1898 (Atbara). 
He received a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and in April 1899 was transferred to the 
2nd battalion Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment as second-in-command, and thus 
spent in India the whole period of the 
South African war. He returned home 
on promotion to substantive lieutenant- 
colonel in March 1903, but never com- 
manded liis battalion ; for in June he was 
promoted colonel and appointed assistant 
quaitermaster-gcneral of tlie FV Corps 
(subsequently renamed the Eastern Com- 
mand). There he remained until 1914, as 
assistant adjutant-general (1905) and later 
brigadier-general. General Staff (1900), 
until October 1909, when he was given 
command of the 11th infantry brigade. 
He held it for only a few months, being 
promoted major-general in March 1910. 

Earlj' in the follon-ing year Snow be- 
came general officer commanding, 4th 
division. In tliis appointment his gifts for 
training and command of troops were 
clearly manifested. He concentrated parti- 
cular attention ujjon making junior officers 
criticize each otlicr’s work, on move- 
ment by night, on march discipline, then 
in its infancj’, and on concealment from 
the air, on even younger matter, and pro- 
duced a set of standing orders for war 
wliich were made use of by other divisions 
in the war of 1914— 1918. Tlic 4th division, 
detained in England for a few days in 
order to guard the cast coast, had its first 
b.attle at Lc Catcau, where Snow, agreeing 
with General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorricn 
[q.v.] tliat they must fight, covered the 
left (lank of tlic 11 Corps, and then success- 
fully brought away his division. 

During the battle of the Marne Snow’.s 
tired horse (he was a big man of six feet 
four inches) fell and rolled on him, and 
cracked his pelvis; before he had com- 
pletely recovered, at Lord Kitchener’s re- 
quest he took command in November 
1014 of llic newly formed 27th division, 
made up of regular troops from overseas 
garrisons. AVhen the Germans launched 
the first gas attack in April 1915 Snow 


was the only divTsional general with head- 
quarters east of Ypres, and to him fell in 
a great measure the conduct of the de- 
fence. The same year he was promoted 
to the command of the VH Corps. In the 
battles of the Somme in 1910 it was his 
task to divert the Germans’ attention to the 
Gommccourt salient, a task which he per- 
formed with thoroughness. In the battles 
of Arras in 1917 his corps was engaged as 
right ■wing of the Tliird Army. At the 
battle of Cambrai (1917) it was the right 
pivot of the operations, and unfortunately 
Snow’s -warnings of the German counter- 
attack were either overlooked or dis- 
regarded. The effects of his fall at tlic 
Marne were lasting, his lameness had in- 
creased, and as the winter of 1917-1918 
approached he requested to be relieved, 
and was appointed general officer com- 
manding-in-chief. Western Command at 
home, and promoted lieutenant-general. 
He resigned in September 1919. Forced 
to use a bath-chair, he loft Blandford and 
settled do-wn in Kensington, where he 
devoted much time to charitable work 
and became chairman of the Crippled 
Boys’ Flome for Training. 

Snow was appointed C.B. in 1907, 
K.C.B. in 1915, and K.C.M.G, in 1917. 
From 1919 to 1929 he was colonel of the 
Somerset Light Infantrj'. He married in 
1897 Charlotte Geraldine, second daughter 
of Major-General John Talbot Coke, of 
Trusley, Derbyshire, and had two soas 
and two daughters. He died in London 
30 August 1940. 

[Sir .1. E. Edmonds, (Offieial) JILitonj of the 
Great IVnr. Mititary Operations. Vranec and 
lielgium, 1917, vol. iii, 1049; The Times, 31 
August 1040; personal knowledge.] 

J. E. EuMOxns. 

SNOWDEN, PHILIP, Viscount 
Snowtden (1804—1037), statesman, was 
bom in a two-roomed cottage in the 
hamlet of Ickornshaw, Cowling, near 
Kcighlcy,in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
18 July 1804, the only son and theyoungest 
of the three children of .Tolin Snowden, of 
Cowling, by his wife, Martha, daughter of 
Peter Kelson, also of Cowling. His father 
was a weaver in a mill, who had begun his 
working life on a h.andioom at home and 
still used it to make pieces for his family. 
Both parents had abilities above their 
station in life ; and as showing the quality 
of the local Yorlcshirc stock it may be 
noted that the row of thirty to forty moor- 
land cottages lcno^vn ns Jiliddleton, which 
included Snowden’s birthplace, included 
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also those of two other labour members 
who sat with him at different times in 
parliament. The atmosphere was strongly 
radical and Wesleyan Methodist ; and the 
boy imbibed early a familiarity irith the 
Bible and an admiration for Gladstone, 
neither of which ever left him. Educated 
at a very elementary local school which 
the Act of 1870 turned into a board school, 
he escaped the weaving-mill by becoming 
a pupil-teacher; but, after three years 
this career was cut short by his parents’ 
migration across the Lancashire border to 
Nelson, following the failure of the firm 
which employed them. The boy, then 
fifteen, became a clerk in an insurance 
office, where he remained for seven years. 
At twenty-two he passed a civil service j 
examination, and was appointed a junior 
exciseman, serving subsequently at Liver- 
pool, in the Orkneys, at Aberdeen, and at 
Plymouth. 

It was not imtil 1891, when he was 
twenty-seven, that the event occurred 
which changed Snowden’s life. Until then 
he had been physically active and power- 
ful above the average ; but a small cycling 
accident led to acute inflammation of the 
spinal cord and rendered him a chronic 
cripple. After two years he was invalided 
out of the civil service. During convale- 
scence he studied socialism with a view 
to reading a paper on it at the local liberal 
club, and in the process he became a 
socialist. This was not very long after the 
birth of the independent labour party (at 
Bradford in January 1893); and in 1894 
Snowden addressed a meeting for the 
party’s Keighley branch. He scored a 
great hit, and for the following ten years 
(1895-1903) settled down to the career 
of an independent labour party propagan- 
dist. Before long his reputation became 
national, and in a particular kind of idea- 
listic, semi-religious eloquence he had no 
superior. As a ‘draw’ at meetings where 
admission was charged for, he was second 
to Keir Hardie alone. About 1899 he 
settled at Keighley in order to serve on 
the town council and the school board, 
and to act as editor (for 8s. a week) of a 
local socialist paper. For the years 1903- 
1900 he was national chairman of the 
independent labour party. But it was a 
grinding struggle. His impaired physique 
had come near breaking-point, when in 
1005 he married Ethel, daughter of 
Richard Annakin, of Harrogate, a lady 
who not only cared for Mm devotedly, but 
had sufficient means to enable Iiim to 
work at less strain. 


^ Meantime, in the ‘khaki’ general elec- 
tion of 1900, Snowden had made at Black- 
bum his first hid for parliament. With the 
tide running strongly for the conservatives 
he was defeated, but achieved great per- 
sonal popularity and polled over 7,000 
votes. He stood as an independent labour 
party candidate under the auspices of the 
labour representation committee, a body 
which he had helped to found at the 
famous Memorial Hall conference in Lon- 
don earlier in the year, and wMch in 1900 
changed its name to the labour party. In 
1902 he imsuccessfully fought a by-elec- 
tion at Wakefield; but in 1906, with the 
tide in his favour, he was elected for 
Blackburn and remained one of its two 
members until 1918. No less than fifty- 
two other labour members were elected 
with Mm, of whom twenty-eight were, 
like him, returned under the labour 
representation committee to sit as an 
independent party. 

Snowden in the House of Commons was 
at first handicapped by Ms physical in- 
firmity, wMch precluded Ms jumping up 
to catch the Speaker’s eye. But when 
once arrangements had been made to get 
round this, he proved himself a debater of 
the first ranlc. His style in the House 
differed from his platform stj'le, in that 
f the latter had been warming and idealistic 
! and had helped materially to make British 
socialism a gospel of love, not hate ; where- 
as in parliament he became much harder 
! and terser, and developed along with re- 
morseless logic a very formidable gift of 
sarcasm. Two subjects he especially made 
Ms own — ^the drink question and national 
finance. His authority on the latter be- 
came much enhanced in 1909, when Lloyd 
George in framing his famous budget ap- 
peared to have gone to Snowden for some 
of its ideas. IVlien war came in 1914 
Snowden happened to be out of the coun- 
try ; but on his return he worked hard to 
rally that minority in the labour move- 
ment wMch opposed the war. He suc- 
ceeded in especially identifying Avith it the 
independent labour party, of wMeh he 
once more became chairman for tliree 
years (1917-1020) ; and he was a constant- 
champion of conscientious objectors. He 
paid for these unpopular courses by losing 
his seat at Blackburn in 1918. 

For four years Snowden was out of par- 
liament, but at the general election of 
1922 he was returned for the Colne Valley 
diNTsion of Ms native coimty. IVhen in 
Januarj' 1924 Ramsay lilacDonald [q.v.] 
formed the first labour government. 
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Snowden incvitablj' became cbancdlor of 
the Exchequer in it, and was sworn of the 
Pri\’y Council. His budget was free trade 
and *Gladstonian rather than specifically 
socialist. He abolished the protective 
‘McKenna duties’, the corporation profits 
tax, and the inhabited house diit^q besides 
lowering various taxes on commodities. 
He also lowered the taxes on popular 
entertainments, which he regarded as 
valuable rivals to the public-house. From 
November 1924 to June 1929 he and his 
party were out of office, although Snowden 
retained the Colne Valley scat. 'During 
this period occurred the General Strike of 
1926. Snowden had no sjunpathy with it 
whatever, but in 1927 he made one of his 
most effective speeches against the govern- 
ment’s trade union bill arising out of it. 
In the same year he quitted the indepen- 
dent labour party, which he regarded as 
ha\4ng changed over from evolutionary 
to revolutionary socialism. WTicn Mac- 
Donald formed his second Cabinet in 
1929, Snowden almost automatically re- 
sumed his place at the Exchequer, such 
was his prestige in that field. His first 
task was to attend at The Hague an inter- 
national conference upon the Young Plan. 
Taking the ^^ew that it fleeced Great 
Britain for the benefit of her continental 
allies, he demanded and eventually ob- 
tained large changes in it. The prepon- 
derance of expert opinion has since Ijcen 
that his view was uTong and the changes 
unfortunate; but the John Bullish vigour 
■with which he urged and carried them 
won the acclaim of liis fellow countrymen, 
even in quarters hitherto hostile. His re- 
turn was that of a conquering hero, and 
in due course he received the freedom of 
the City of London. 

But the rest of Snowden’s period as 
chancellor was darkened by the great de- 
pression, which began to reach Europe 
from the United States of America to- 
wards the end of 1929. In his 1930 budget 
he confronted an estimated deficit of 
£42,264,000. He met it chiefly by raising 
the income-tax from 4s. to 4.s. orf. in the 
£ and increasing the .surtax to jield £12|1 
millions extra ; while at the same time he 
spent £5 millions on regraduating the 
income-tax, so that about three-quarters 
of those paying it paid no more than 
before. Thus almost the whole of the new 
bunions were home by incomes of over 
£1,000 a year. But the fall in trade and 
uncmplnymcnt continued to grow; and in 
a debate on 11 Fcbnmty 1931 Snowden 
took parliament into his confidence, dis- 
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closing the extreme gra^^ty of the coun- 
try’s situation and appealing to the parties 
for a common effort to overcome its diffi- 
culties. His appeal caused a great sensa- 
tion, and was well received all over the 
House, except by the left wing of Ids otvn 
party. A three-party committee of seven 
was set up, •with Sir George (later Lord) 
May as chairman, to review expenditure 
and explore possible economies. Three 
weeks later Snowden had to undergo a 
serious internal operation, which kept him 
away from the House for seven •^veeks. 
But it was completely successful, and he 
presented his budget on 27 April. 

Tlds time Sno'wden estimated a deficit 
of £37,366,000. But as the numbers of the 
unemployed had now gro'wn to 2,600,000, 
he did not -wish to impose new taxes, nor 
could he ■well propose economies pending 
the Beport of the May Committee. He 
therefore raised the money by stopgap 
dc'cices — ^mainly by taking £20 millions 
from the Exchange Account. The contro- 
versial side of the budget lay elsewhere. 
Snowden included in it certain land tax 
clauses, providing for a valuation ■with a 
■view to an eventual tax on land values. 
Here he had trouble with the liberals, who 
if they voted with the conservatives could 
oust the government; but at last he got 
his clauses tluough. Meanwhile the eco- 
nomic crisis grew rapidly worse ; foreigners 
with sterling balances tended to withdraw 
them, and the country’s stock of gold fell. 
Tlie run was stimulated by the publication 
on 1 August of the May Committee’s Be- 
port, which estimated the probable deficit 
by tlie following April at £120 millions, 
and advised an immediate saving of £96 
millions.;— over £80 millions out of social 
services. On 12 August the Econom}’ 
Committee of the Cabinet met and the 
opposition leaders were summoned to 
London ; and for the ensuing twelve days 
a many-sided negotiation ■\vent on, Snow- 
den’s version of which is given at length 
in his Autobiography. The upshot ■»vas the 
resignation of the labour ministry and the 
formation by Jla'cDonald on 24 August 
of a new three-party ‘national’ ministrj', 
in which tlurec other members of the 
old Cabinet — Snowden, J. JI. TJiomas, 
and Ix)rd Sankey retained their places. 
Snowden took p.art -wilhout enthusiasm, 
but from a strong sense of duty. He was 
assured that the ministiy ■rvas not to he 
a coalition, hut would deal with the imme- 
diate crisis only. 

Snowdcn’.s own main contribution was 
a new budget, introduced by him on 
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.10 September 1931. He estimated that 
the deficit on the current financial year 
■would be £74,679,000, and the deficit on 
the folio-wing one would (on the same 
basis) reach £170 millions. A drastic scheme 
balanced both the figures — about half 
by cuts and half by new taxation. The 
speech in which he asked for and ob- 
tained these sacrifices was worthy of 
the occasion, and in it he perhaps touched 
his highest level. Incidentally the finance 
bill included clauses to facilitate the con- 
version of the £2,000 millions of 5 per cent, 
war loan ; and it was by using these that 
in 1932 Neville Chamberlain [q.v.] was 
able to convert the loan. But Snowden’s 
troubles were not over, and on 21 Septem- 
ber he had to suspend the gold standard, 
the speech in which he did so being again 
one of his best. There followed in October 
the general election. Snowden did not 
stand in it ; after his severe illness in the 
spring he had decided not to ; instead, he 
went to the House of Lords, being in 
November created Viscount Snowden, of 
Ickomshaw. But by two election letters 
and a broadcast address he made perhaps 
a larger contribution than anyone else to 
the government’s -vdctory at the polls. 

In the reconstituted ministry Snowden 
became lord privy seal, and held that posi- 
tion imtil 28 September 1932. But a divi- 
sion soon developed in the Cabinet between 
protectionists and free traders, Snowden 
being particularly strong for free trade. 
An attempt was made to preserve imify 
by the famous ‘agreement to differ’, an- 
nounced on 22 January 1932; but when 
in August the Ottawa Economic Con- 
ference was held and resulted in a scheme 
of preferential tariffs, the free traders felt 
their position to be impossible. The liberal 
party was split between Simonites and 
SamueliteS, and the latter resigned -with 
Snowden. It was the -virtual end of his 
career in politics. He completed a valu- 
able two-volume autobiography, which 
appeared in 1934, when he was seventy; 
and three years later he died at Tilford, 
Surre}', 15 May 1937. He had no children. 
He received the honorarj' degree of LL.D 
from the universities of Leeds (1927), 
Bristol (1929), and Manchester (1930). 

Snowden’s stature was curtaUed by his 
infirmity, but he was very broad-shoul- 
dered, and gave an impression of his for- 
mer strength. He was noticeably blond, 
•with pale hair, a pale skin, and light-blue 
‘steely’ eyes. Perhaps his most marked 
feature was his thin-lipped mouth, tightl 3 '^ 
pursed to utter his terse, hard pluases. 


Although a man of fundamental generosity 
and capable of great charm, he was not 
always over-easy to get on -with; in the 
party it used to be said that he was not 
a good committee-man. In other respects 
he was very ‘ Yorkshire ’, -with the upright- 
ness, downrightness, and impatience of 
sloth or crookedness which that conv'e 5 '-s. 
He was a clear rather than a profound 
thinker, but his party owed much to him 
for the sure instinct -with which he pre- 
sented socialism in an English dress, 
rejecting the unassimilable elements of 
continental doctrine. No one in the move- 
ment could have been more completely 
working-class in origin; but he differed 
from most of his colleagues in not having 
graduated in the trade-union machine, 
and was never inclined, as some of them 
were, to put its claims above those of the 
democratic parliamentary state. 

A bust of Snowden was made by the 
Hungarian sculptor Aloyse Strobl, of 
which two castings exist: one is at the 
Treasury, the other at Leeds University 
library. A massive cairn of rough granite 
marks the spot on the nild moorland above 
Ickomshaw where in 1937 Snowden’s ashes 
were scattered to the -wind. 

[Lord Snowden, An Antohiographij, 2 vols., 
1934; The Times, 17 May 1037; priwate in- 
formation ; personal knowledge.) 

R. C. K. Exson. 

SOLLAS, IVILLIAM JOHNSON (1849- 
1936), geologist, was bom at Birmingham 
30 May 1849, the eldest son of William 
Henry Sollas, shipo-wner, by his -wife, 
Emma Wheatley. He was educated at the 
City of London School, the Roj'al College 
of Chemistry, and the Royal School of 
Mines, -where he was taught by John Tyn- 
dall, (Sir) A. C. Ramsay, and T. H. Huxley 
■qq.v.], and in 1870 went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, recei-ving an open 
scholarship there in 1872. On the advice 
of T. G. Bonney [q.v.] he took up geology 
and obtained a first class in that subject 
in the natural sciences tripos of 1873, and 
in 1882 -n as elected a fellow of his college. 
After six years as a university extension 
lecturer, he was appointed curator of the 
Bristol Museum, and lecturer in geology at 
the University College, becoming in 1880 
professor of zoology and geology'. In 1883 
he went to Trinity College, Dublin, as pro- 
fessor of geology' and mineralogy', and from 
1893 to 1897 he was petrologist to the 
Geological Surv'ey of Ireland. In 1897 he 
was appointed professor of geology' and 
palaeontology' at Oxford, and he held the 
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chair until his death at Oxford 20 October 
1030. He •tt-as elected a fellow of Univer- 
sity College in 1001. 

The research work wliich Sollas began 
as an undergraduate led him to the subject 
of sponges in general, including living 
forms, culminating in a monograph on 
the TclraclincUidae collected during the 
voyage of the Challenger, and in papers on 
the origin of flints and of freshwater fauna. 
IVliilc holding the chair at Dublin he be- 
came interested in the glacial features of 
Ireland, and in pleochroic haloes in the 
biotite of the Leinster granites and the 
igneous rocks of Carlingford. In view of 
later discoveries these researches showed 
a remarkable foresight. 

In 1890 Sollas was sent by the Roj’al 
Society in charge of an expedition to 
Funafuti in the South Pacific to test the 
rival theories of the origin of the coral 
reefs by boring, and his work there pre- 
pared the way for (Sir) T. W. Edgeworth 
David [q.v.]. He applied with success the 
zoological method of serial sections to 
fossil reptiles and other organisms and 
devised his ingenious ‘diffusion column’ 
of heaw liquid for the determination of 
the specific gravity of mineral fragments. 
In later life he devoted most of his time to 
the study of palaeolitliic man, on which he 
became recognized as a leading authority, 
making first-hand explorations of the Pavi- 
land cave and other caves and river terrace 
sites in western Europe. In 1911 he pub- 
lished what will perhaps remain the best 
laiown of his works. Ancient Hunters and 
their Modern Representatives. He also WTOtc 
an essay on geological time which was 
published with others in The Age of the 
Earth (1905) and he supervised the transla- 
tion by his daughter, Hcrtha, of Eduard 
Sucss’s Das Antlilz der Erde {The Face of 
the Earth, lOOt). 

Sollas was elected F.R.S. in 1889 and 
was awarded a Royal medal in 1914. He 
was president of the Geological Society 
from 1008 to 1010, and he received the 
Rigsby medal in 1893 and the Wollaston 
medal in 1 907 . He was elected an honorary 
fellow of the Imperial College of Science 
and Tcehnologj* in 1934, and he received 
honorarj" degrees from the universities of 
Dublin, Bristol, Oslo, and Adelaide. 

Sollas was twice married: first, in 1874 
to Helen (died 1911), daughter of William 
John Corin, of Redruth, Cornwall, and 
had two daughters; secondlv, in 1914 to 
Amabel Nc\ill (died 1028), youngest 
daughter of John Gwj-n Jeffreys [q.v.) 
and widow of H. M. Moseley [q.v.]. 


In his prime, Sollas was a man of great 
erudition, wiio wrote on almost every 
branch of geology from the intimate struc- 
ture of crj'stals to the form and figure of 
the earth itself, with clarity, vigour, and 
humour. He was a gallant and .doughty 
foe, a formidable controversialist, an in- 
vestigator of untiring energy and unim- 
peachable accuracy, and a constant friend. 
At Oxford he was discouraged by the 
severe inadequaej^ of the equipment in his 
department, and in later years he suffered 
from extreme deafness. 

[Obituary Notices of Fcllorvs of the Royal 
Society, No. 0, January 1938 (bibliography 
and portrait) ; Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society, vol. xciii, 1937-1938; The 
Times, 24 October 1930 ; Nature, 5 December 
1930; personal knowiedgc.l 

W. W. Watts. 

J. A. Doucias. 

SOMERVILLE, Sin ^^’ILLIAM (1800- 
1032), agriculturist, was bom at Cormis- 
ton, Lanarkshire, 30 May 1860, the only 
child to survive infancy of Robert Somer- 
ville, of Cormiston, by his wife, Margaret 
Alexander. The Somerville family seems 
to have settled in Lanarkshire in the 
twelfth century, and at one time held very 
extensive landed estates ; but the 400 acre 
farm of Cormiston, bought in 1820, was 
Robert Somerville’s only land. He farmed 
it until liis death in 1879. 

William Somerville was educated at the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, and soon 
after leaving attended a short course of 
lectures in agriculture at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Succeeding to Cormiston at the 
age of nineteen, he .spent the following .six 
years ns a farmer. The experience of run- 
ning a poor farm in a period of acute agri- 
cultural depression was an important part 
of his education, serving to develop the 
cautious business outlobk on farming 
matters that was later to win for him the 
eomplcte confidence of practical men. 

In 1 8 8 5, when R obert Wal ince su ccecdcd 
John Wilson [q.v.] in the chair of agricul- 
ture at Edinburgh, and wiien the univer- 
sity instituted a degree in the subject, 
Somerville returned to college and gradu- 
ated in 1887 ns one of the first small group 
of agricultural students. He then went to 
Munich in order to study forestry under 
Heinrich Mayr and Robert Ilartig, and 
graduated D.GJc. in 1889. In the .same 
year he relumed to Edinburgh as the first 
lecturer in forestry. During his brief staj* 
in that post he did much to awaken inter- 
est in the new German .scientific approach 
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to forest problems both by his contacts 
■with foresters and by his translation of 
Hartig’s book on Timbers, and How to 
Know Them (1890) and afterwards of his 
Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees (1894). 

In 1891 Somem’lle passed on to the 
Durham^ College of Science (later King’s 
College, ' Newcastle-upon-Tjme) as pro- 
fessor of agriculture and forestry, and at 
once began the big programme of field 
experimental -work that -was to prove so 
fruitful a means towards better farming. 
In 1899 he moved to Cambridge as the 
first Drapers’ professor of agriculture, and 
■was elected a feUow of King’s College. 
Next, in 1902 he joined the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries as assistant 
secretary, but fmmd the work of a govern- 
ment department far less satisfjdng than 
that of the lecture room and the experi- 
mental plot. In 1906 he accepted the 
Sibthorpian chair of rural economy at 
Oxford, and thereby became a fellow of 
St. John’s College. At Oxford he spent 
the rest of his working life, retiring in| 
1925. 

As a teacher of agriculture Somer\Tlle 
made a strong and lasting impression on 
liis pupils, many of whom continued to 
look to him for inspiration long after they 
had left his lecture room. In middle life 
he was probably the most effective, among 
aU academic agriculturists, as a speaker 
at farmers’ gatherings. Indeed, no one 
contributed more than Someiadlle to re- 
mo^^ng the suspicion of research in agri- 
culture which was entertained by farmers 
at the outset of liis career. Moreover, he 
was a notable ‘improver’, for he bought 
two derelict farms (‘Poverty Bottom’, 
near Hastings, and Compton Cassey, 
near Northleach, in Gloucestershire) and 
brought both back into full and profitable 
production. 

Among Somerville’s many contributions 
to agricultural progress tliree deserve 
special mention. The first is the eridence 
which he produced that phosphate defi- 
ciencj’^ was the commonest cause of low 
productmty in pasture land, and that in 
basic slag (until then regarded as a worth- 
less by-product) lay the means of im- 
provement. As was said at the time, he 
made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, and also made them better. 
The second is the development of the 
simple field experiment as a meaiK of dis- 
covering the responses -to fertilizers of 
crops and grass, of testing the adapta- 
bility, in particular emdronments, of differ- 
ent species and varieties, and of compar- 


Sorley 

ing the long-term results from various 
systems of cropping. The third is the use 
of the animal as a direct measure of the 
feeding value of pasturage. In all his 
experiments SomeivLUe so contrived the 
layout that the plots provided striking 
■visual demonstrations, and he invariabl 3 ’' 
stated his results in terms of profit and 
loss. His method is illustrated by the now 
classical plots in Tree Field, Cockle Park, 
Northumberland. 

Although agriculture became Somer- 
ville’s main concern, his interest in trees 
was maintained to the end. He was twice 
(1900-1901 and 1922-1924) president of 
the Arboricultural Society, and was editor 
of its Journal for thirteen years (1910- 
1923). His last book, published in 1927, 
bears the title Horj} a Tree Grotvs. 

Somerville was a very complete country- 
man: among other things a competent 
field botanist, a student and a lover of 
birds, and a notable fisherman. Even 
after his health gave way, he maintained 
his lifelong interest in Alpine gardening. 

Somerville was appointed K.B.E. and 
elected an honorary fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1926. He received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University in 1922. InlSSShemarriedMar- 
garet Elizabeth, fourth daughter of George 
Gaukroger, of Southfield, East Lothian, 
and had two daughters, the j’ounger of 
whom predeceased her father. He died at 
Boars Hill, near Oxford, 17 February 
1932. 

A fine portrait of Somerville by G. Hall- 
Neale, presented to him by his pupils, 
hangs in the School of Rural Economj-, 
Oxford. A replica is in the haU of St. 
Jolm’s College. 

[The Times, 18 Februarj’ 1932; Nature, 
12 Marcli 1932; Agriailtural Progress, vol. x, 
1933; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] J. A. S. IVatso.v. 

SORLEY, t^TLLIAM RITCHIE (1855- 
1935), philosopher, was born at Selkirk 
4 November 1855, the younger son of 
William Sorley, a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, by liis ■wife, Anna 
Ritchie. He was educated at a school kept 
by an ■uncle at Birkenhead, and entered 
Edinburgh University when about fifteen 
years old. After taking his degree, he 
studied theology for several j-ears at Edin- 
birrgh, Tubingen, and Berlin, ■with a view 
to entering the niinistr 3 ', but was not 
ordained. At the age of twenty-four he 
began a further course of study, in moral 
science, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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obtaining a first class in the moral sciences 
tripos of 1882. 

Sorley was elected into a fellowship at 
Trinity in 1883, and from 1882 until 1887 
he lectured in the university and elsewhere 
on etliics. In 1888 he became professor of 
logic and philosophy at University College, 
Cardiff, where he remained until 189-4, in 
which year he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Aberdeen 
Universitj'. In 1900 he succeeded Henry 
Sidgrvick in the Ivnightbridge chair of 
moral philosophy at Cambridge : this post 
he held until his resignation in 1933. He 
was elected a fellow of Iving’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1901. 

Sorley inherited from his father both 
administrative and literary ability. At 
Cardiff he took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the university of Wales, and at 
Cambridge he sen’cd on the council of the 
borough as well as on that of the senate 
of the university : he welcomed the experi- 
ence wliich various kinds of business 
brought him, despite the distraction from 
literary pursuits. Besides editing works 
by Robert Adamson and James Ward, 
and being the author of several books, he 
uTotc more than fifty articles, in which is ! 
to be found some of his most original I 
thought. His chief work, containing the 
Gifford lectures delivered at Aberdeen in 
1914-1915 and published in 1918 as Moral 
Values and the Idea of God, has played an 
important part in the education of stu- 
dents of philosophical theology. Among 
his other works mention may be made of 
The Ethics of Naturalism (1885) and A Ilis- 
ionj of English Philosophy (1920). Soricy’s 
philosophical and theological position was 
that of theism. His main thcistic argu- 
ment was based on considerations concern- 
ing moral values. These, he maintained, 
are objective in that they arc not consti- 
tuted by feeling or desire and in that they 
form one of the factors which a compre- 
hensive philosophy should co-ordinate; 
the relations between moral values and 
rcalitj* he believed to be inexplicable by 
any non-thcistic thcorj’. A measure of the 
value of his writings ns a contribution to 
knowledge and thought in the estimation 
of Soricy’s contemporaries is to be found 
in tlie fact that Uicy procured for him the 
degree of Litl.D. of Cambridge University 
(1905), the honoraiy UL.D. degree of Edin- 
burgh University (1900), and the fellow- 
ship of the British Academy (1905). 

Sorley m.arried in 1889 .fnnetta Colqti- 
houn, daughter of George Smith, journalist 
and author, of Edinburgh, and sister of 


(Sir) George Adam Smith, the Old Testa- 
ment scholar. They had trvin sons, of 
whom the elder, Charles Hamilton, a 
young poet of genius, was killed in action 
in 1915, and a daughter. He died at Cam- 
bridge 28 July 1935. 

[F. R. Tennant, William Ililchic Sorley, 
1855-1035 in Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, vol. xxi, 1935; The Times, 30 July 
1935; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] F. R. TnNXAKT. 

SPEYER, Sir EDGAR, baronet (1802- 
1932), financier, philanthropist, and patron 
of music, was bom in New York 7 Septem- 
ber 1802, the second son of Gusta^’us 
Speyer, a Jewish banker, of Frankfort-on- 
hlain, by his wife, Sophia, daughter of 
Rudolph Rubino, of Eritzlar, Prussia, and 
Frankfort. 

Educated at thcRealgymnasium, Frank- 
fort, at the age of twenty-two Speyer 
became a partner in his father’s three 
associated companies in Franlcfort, Lon- 
don, and New' York. In 1687 he came to 
London as director of Spcj'cr Brothers, 
who were interested in exchange arbitrage 
with the continent and the United States 
of America and in railway finance. 

Tills connexion with railways brought 
Speyer into prominence in the businc.ss 
life of London and contributed towards 
his great fortune. Electric traction had 
obvious possibilities of application to Lon- 
don transport; and under Speyer, who 
was naturalized in 1892, the firm was 
mainly instmmental in financing the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company. 
He became chairman of that company in 
1900, and in July of that year was created 
a baronet. In 1903 he had joined the 
board of the Underground Electric Rail- 
ways Company of London, becoming chair- 
man in 1900, a post which he held until 
1915. Speyer was active in liberal politics, 
and a friend of Asquith. He was sworn of 
the Prii’y Council in 1909. 

In 1002 Speyer married a w'idow, Leo- 
nora, daughter of Ferdinand, Count von 
Stosch, of Mantze, Silesia. Slie had been 
a profassional violinist, and he shared her 
musical interests, becoming chairnian of 
the Queen’s Hall Concert Board, and pay- 
ing out .some £2,000 a year for many years 
to make up the deficit on the promenade 
concerts. At his home in Grosvenor Street 
there were many concerLs, at several of 
whidi Strauss and Debussy conducted 
their own works. .Speyer also took a lively 
interest in philanthropic and cultunil 
causes. He was on the board of King 
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Edward’s Hospital Fund, president of 
Poplar Hospital, and a trustee of the 
IVhitechapel Art Gallerj^ In the years 
before the war of 1914-1918 he led the 
life of a wealthy banker, socially well 
considered and lavish in entertainment, 
whether at Grosvenor Street or at Over- 
strand, near Cromer. 

But in 1914 Speyer’s origins were re- 
membered, his patriotism was called into 
question, and he was even accused of sig- 
nalling to German submarines from his 
Norfolk home. His brother James in New 
York was known to be pro-German, and 
Lady Speyer, incensed by the ostracism 
of those who had claimed to be her friends, 
spoke scathingly of their ingratitude. On 
17 May 1915 Speyer wrote to Asquith, 
offering to resign liis baronetcy and mem- 
bersliip of the Privy Coimcil, but Asquith 
replied that the IQng was unwilling to 
accept the offer, and added ; ‘ I have loioivn 
you long and well enough to estimate at 
their true value these baseless and malig- 
nant imputations upon your loyalty to the 
British Crown.’ In November 1915 Sir 
George Makgill obtained a rule nisi calling 
upon Speyer and Sir Ernest Cassel [q.v.] 
to justify their membership of the Privy 
Council. In December a divisional court 
discharged the rule, and the decision was 
reaffirmed on appeal. Nevertheless, Speyer 
resigned all liis offices and joined his 
brother in New York. In December 1921, 
as a result of proceedings of the National- 
ization (Revocation) Committee, his name 
was struck off the list of Pri^'y Councillors, 
and his naturalization, and those of his 
wife and tliree daughters, were revoked. 
A White Paper, published in January 
1922, accused Speyer Brothers of engaging 
in 1915 in exchange arbitrage with the 
firm of Teixeira, of Amsterdam, kno^ving 
that this would involve traffic vdth Ger- 
many. There were other charges, but in a 
long statement to Reuter’s agency Speyer 
characterized them as ‘trmal beyond 
words’. 

Speyer lived on in New York, and at the 
time of liis death in Berlin 10 February 
1932, was a director of the banking house 
of Speyer-EUissen there. His services to 
London’s transport, music, and hospitals 
need not be obscured by the events of 
1915, and it may well be that he was 
guilty of no more than minor teclinical 
offences against the laws of his adopted 
country. 

A portrait of Speyer by (Sir) William 
Orpen (1914) is in private possession. A 
caricature of him by (Sir) Max Beerbolun 


Sprigge 

is reproduced in that artist’s Fiflu Carica- 
tures (1913). 

[The Times, 18 February 1932; Daily Tele- 
graph, 17 October 1921, 9 January 1922; 
Daily Herald, 14 December 1921, 7 January 
1922; Morning Post, 18 February 1932; E. F. 
Benson, As Tl’e Are, 1932 ; private informa- 
tion.] Heiibert B. Grimsditch. 

SPRIGGE, SiH (SAMUEL) SQUIRE 
(1860-1937), medical editor and author, 
was born at Watton, Norfolk, 22 June 
1860, the eldest son of Squire Sprigge, a 
doctor and small landowner, by liis tvife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Jackson, soli- 
citor, also of long-established East Anglian 
stock. He was educated at Uppingham, 
at Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, 
and at St. George’s Hospital. After gradu- 
ating in medicine in 1887 he cultivated 
liis natural taste for letters and for the 
company of writers and artists, by be- 
coming secretary to (Sir) J. Russell Rey- 
nolds [q.v.], and at the same time was 
persuaded by (Sir) Walter Besant [q.v.] 
to become secretary of the newly formed 
Society of Authors, of wliich he was later 
chairman (1910-1913). In those years he 
made many valuable friendships at the 
United University and Savile clubs. He 
proceeded M.D. in 1904. 

The turning-point in his career came in 
1893, when Sprigge accepted an in\'itation 
to join the Lancet as assistant editor. He 
had not been with them long when the 
editors, T. H. Wakley and Thomas Wakley 
[qq.v.], son and grandson of the founder, 
Thomas Wakley [q.v.], gave Iiim the con- 
genial task of tracing the origin and early 
fortunes of the paper; the result was a 
book The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley 
(1897). He published in 1905 his Cam- 
bridge M.D. thesis in book form under the 
title Medicine and the Public. The senior 
editor of the Lancet died in 1907, the 
junior survived him by only two years, 
and in 1909 Sprigge took over the editor- 
ship in name as well as in fact. His 
tenure of it during the next twenty-eight 
years proved him a diplomat and man 
of the world, upholding the traditions 
of medicine and keeping on close terms 
•svith its leading figures. Unlike the foun- 
der of the paper he preferred urbanity to 
combativeness, and liis advice on public 
medical affairs was increasingly sought. 

Sprigge UTote an enormous number of 
unsigned articles on medical politics and 
kindred subjects, which came out week by 
week in the Lancet. His wit and pungenej’^ 
of phrase, so well knoira in private life. 
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were Drmly checked in these careful and 
balanced -writings and in public speech; 
but flashes of them shone through his 
early boolts Odd Issues (1899) and An 
Induslrious Chevalier (1902), and in Physic 
and Fiction (1921). Quick judgement of 
men and an all-roimd view of situations 
were notable in his work as an editor, re- 
inforced by many social and iatellcctual 
contacts beyond the world of medicine. 
Under his guidance the paper outlived the 
eclioes of its violent adolescence and harsh 
middle age and moved into a period of 
renewed but sober youth. 

Tile position whicli Sprigge came to 
hold in professional life was recognized by 
a knighthood in 1921, by election as 
F.R.C.S. in the same year, and as F.R.C.P. 
in 1927. In 1928 he delivered the Hun- 
terian lecture to the American College of 
Surgeons. He also showed considerable 
talent as a water-colour artist and was an 
excellent judge of lliis brancli of art. His 
kindness and readiness to help, financially 
and by his ad\nce, liis friends and those 
who worked witli him, endeared him to all. 

Sprigge was twice married: first, in 
1895 to Mary Ada Beatrice (died 1903), 
daughter of Sir Charles Moss, chief justice 
of Ontario, and had a son and a daughter; 
secondly, in 1903 to Ethel Coursollcs, 
daughter of Major Charles Jones, R.A., 
and had a daughter. Ho died in London 
17 June 1937, still nomuially in harness 
and still able to employ his alert and pene- 
trating mind and keep up his friendships. 

{The Times and Manchester Guardian, 18 
June 1037 ; Lancet, 1937, vol. i, p. 1550 (por- 
trait) ; lirilish Medical Journal, 1037, vol. i, 
p. 1340 (portrait); personal knowledge.] 

N. Gerjujj lloiiNun. 

STAMFORDHAJI, Baron (1840-1931), 
private secretary to King George V. [Sec 
Bigge, An-muR John.] 

STEEL-MAITLAND, Sin ARTHUR 
HERBERT DRUJEMOXD RAMSAY-, 
first baronet (1870-1935), politician and 
economist, whose original name was 
AuTHun Herbert DnujtjiONO Steel, was 
bom in India 5 July 1870, the second son 
of Colonel Edward Harris Steel, Bengal 
Staff Corj>s, by his wife, Emmeline, daugh- 
ter of General Henry Drummond. He was 
nephew by marriage of Flora Annie Steel, 
the novelist [q.v.]. From Rugby School, 
where he gained many distinctions as a 
classical scholar, he passed with a classic.al 
.scholarship to Balliol College, Oxford 
His career there was unusunlly brilliant 


his versatility being as unbounded as his 
energy and industry. Concurrently -aitli 
obtaining a first class m classical modera- 
tions (1897), in literae humaniorcs (1899), 
and in jurisprudence (1900), he becamesuc- 
cessively secretary, junior treasurer, and 
president of the Union (1899), and in the 
athletic field he obtained a place in tlic 
Oxford boat in 1899. 

Lca\'ing Oxford in 1900, with an Eldon 
scholarship and a fclloivsliip at All Souls, 
Steel’s intention was to be called to the 
bar and later to enter politics. His mar- 
riage in 1001 to Mary, only surviring 
daughter and heiress of Sir James Ramsay- 
Gibson-Maitland, fourth baronet, of Barn- 
ton and Sauchie, wrought a change in his 
plans, and at once opened the way to a 
political career. Upon his marriage he 
changed his surname to Ramsay-Stccl- 
Maitland by royal licence. From 1002 to 
1905 he was private secretary to two chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, C. T. (afterwards 
Lord) Ritchie and (Sir) Austen Chamber- 
lain. His first important piece of public 
work was the investigation which he car- 
ried out as special commissioner (1900- 
1007) to the royal commission on the Poor 
Laws, concerning casual employment, sea- 
sonal trades, dangerous occupations, and 
bad housing. This investigation, which ho 
made jointly with Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Squire, is embodied in an njjpcndi.x (pub- 
lished 1007) to the Report of the royal 
commission. In 1900 he unsuccessfully 
contested the Rugby division, but suc- 
ceeded in Januarj’ 1910 in obtaining a 
scat ns conservative member for East 
Birmingham. Li 1911 he became chair- 
man of the unionist party, a post for which 
his marked ability in organization and 
administration admirably fitted him. He 
continued to represent East Birmingham 
(which on redistribution of scats in 1018 
became the Erdington division) until 1929, 
when he lost his scat by a narrow margin 
to the labour candidate. He was returned 
for Tamworlli at a by-election in December 
of the same year, and continued to rc])rc-’ 
sent it until his death. 

Stcel-Maitland’s first official appoint- 
ment was as jjarliamcntary under-secrc- 
tarj' for the Colonics from 1015 to 1017, 
During the next two years he held olliec 
n.s joint parliamentary undor-.sccrctarj' of 
slate for the Foreign Olliec and, in his 
capacity ns head of the Deparlmcnt of 
Overseas Trade, as iJurliamcntarj' secrc- 
taiy to the Board of Trade. Whilst in 
control of this department he did much 
to improve the status and usefulness of 
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the consular service. In 1919, with a view 
to acquiring a first-hand knowledge of 
business and finance, he accepted an in- 
vitation to join the board of the Rio Tinto 
Company, of which he subsequently be- 
came managing director, a position wiiich 
he relinquished in November 1924 when 
Baldwin asked him to take charge of the 
Ministry of Labour. This office he held until 
June 1929. He was sworn of the Privy 
Council on joining the Cabinet. To his task 
as minister of labour he brought a combina- 
tion of qualities which obviously equipped 
him for the post; an exceptionallj’- wide 
and intimate knowiedge and experience of I 
the conditions of labour, a tireless energy 
and inexhaustible appetite for work, and, 
what is perhaps most essential of all, 
an ability to see both sides of a question 
and, in negotiation, to handle opposi- 
tion or objection Avith good temper and 
tact. It has been truly said of him that he 
regarded the great problem of unemploy- 
ment as something mth which it was 
peculiarly his o-»vn personal duty to deal 
successfully. He laboured incessantly to 
bring about a better understanding and 
closer co-operation between employers and 
the trade union organizations; and even 
where he failed, his obvious integrity and 
sincerity won him the respect of all with 
whom he came in contact. One of his 
heaviest preoccupations was the chronic 
trouble in the coalfields, which in May 
1926 developed into the General Strike. 
His chief legislative measure as minister 
of labour was the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1927. He was also responsible 
for the proposal to set up an Industrial 
Transference Board for placing unem- 
ployed workers in distressed mining and 
other areas in emplojunent elsewhere. 

Although a fluent speaker and debater 
and always completely master of his sub- 
ject, Steel-Maitland somehow missed being 
altogether a successful House of Commons 
man. There was perhaps sometliing a 
little too didactic and academic in his 
manner to suit the taste of the House, and 
with liis nicely balanced judgement he 
would often in the heat of party contro- 
versy fail to make debating points which 
would have been helpful to his political 
friends. 

In 1933, at the invitation of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Steel-Maitland went to 
the United Slates for four months to ex- 
amine into the economic measures which 
were then being introduced to relieve and 
counteract the industrial depression. The 
conclusions resulting from this investiga- 


tion are contained in his book entitled The 
New America published in 1934. 

Steel-Maitland wns created a baronet in 
1917. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the imiversities of Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. He was an elder of the 
Church of Scotland and a delegate to the 
General Assembly for many years. His 
cliief recreations, after he gave up rowing, 
were lawn tennis and golf. In the latter 
game he acquired considerable proficiency. 
It was on the golf links at Rye on 30 March 
1935 tliat, after making a good drive from 
the tee, he instantaneously collapsed and 
died. 

Steel-Maitland’s wife and two sons and 
two daughters survuved liim. He was suc- 
ceeded as second baronet by his elder son, 
Arthur James Drummond (bom 1902). 

[The Times, 1 April 1935 ; private informa- 
tion.] KjEXXETn II. SWAX. 

STEVENS, MARSHALL (1852-1936), 

! one of the founders and first general 
I manager of the Alanchester Sliip Canal 
Company, was born at Ptymouth 18 April 
1852, the eldest son of Sanders Stevens, 
a shipowner and coal-merchant there, by 
his wife, Emma Ruth, daughter of James 
Marshall, a buUder in the same toTO. He 
was educated at the Mansion House 
School, Exeter, and in liis early years he 
entered his father’s business. His grand- 
father, Thomas Stevens, was the head of 
one of the oldest shipping families in the 
West of England, and liis great-uncle, 
Robert White Stevens, was the author of 
a book On the Stowage of Ships and their 
Cargoes (1858, 7th ed. 1878). Another 
great-uncle, Jolm Lee Stevens, was one 
of the original proprietors and for many 
years editor of the Shipping Gazette. Stev- 
ens’s interest in the affairs of liis native town 
was shown in his scheme for making the 
Cattewater into an open seaport where 
the largest liners could berth ; liis adven- 
turous spirit appeared when at the end of 
the siege of Paris, in 1871, he made his 
way tlnough the German lines in order to 
obtain a consignment of liides, only to 
find that they had been consumed by the 
hard-pressed population. 

In the late ’seventies Stevens settled at 
Garston on the Mersey, trading with 
general cargo steamers to the continent 
and thereby beginning the diversion of 
trade with the continent from east coast 
to west coast ports. On 27 June 1882, 
however, his long connexion with the 
aianchester Ship Canal began when he 
attended the initial meeting of the 
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undertaking. He plaj'cd a leading part in 
the enterprise, and by liis determination 
and his special knowledge of railway and 
sliipping conditions he, more than any one 
else, persuaded parliament to grant the 
necessary powers, and the bill for the con- 
struction of the canal became an act in 
1885. 

In that year Stevens was appointed 
provisional manager of the undertaking 
and later became general manager, a post 
which he held until 189C. The company’s 
dilTiculties were not over with the passing 
of the Act, for unforeseen engineering diffi- 
culties used up all the subscribed capital. 
It was tills period of his life more perhaps 
than any other which called upon those 
qualities of great determination, persever- 
ance, and persistent energy wliich Stevens 
possessed. It was he who persuaded the 
Manchester corporation to find the remain- 
ing capital, and the canal, constructed, ns 
he proudly stated, without a ])enny of 
Treasury money, was opened by Queen 
Victoria in 189-1. 

This transformation of inland Manches- 
ter into one of the greatest ports in Great 
Britain was Stevens’s most important 
achievement for the country ns a whole. 
Manchester itself has to thank him for 
changing a scheme for developing Trafford 
Park as a residential and sporting area into 
that for its growth into the great industrial 
and commercial centre wliich it hasnow be- 
come. He was the first managing director 
of Trafford Park Estates, and was inter- 
ested in the Port of Manclicstcr Ware- 
liouscs, the Trafford Park Cold Store, 
and other allied undertakings. On matters 
of transport of goods and storage, Stevens’s 
great Imowlcdgc raised liim to a position of 
international importance, and his evidence 
was inlluential before many parliamcntaiy 
committees, notably those considering the 
establishment of the Port of London 
AuUiority (1909) and the amalgamation 
of the railways (1921). He was a supporter 
of free trade, but not blind to its diffi- 
cullies, advocating national granaries and 
the imposition of customs duties to coun- 
tcivail the burden of rales and taxes on 
home manufactures. iVnothcr scheme was 
the formation of an international bank, 
the bonds of which should be guaranteed 
by all nations, and the interest on which 
should fonn a sinking fund to cover de- 
fault by any country. He sat in parlia- 
ment from 1918 to 1922 as co.alition 
unionist member for Eecics. 

In 187.3 Stevens married Louisa Blainev 
(died 1932), daughter of Philij) Blanicy, 


of Cusgame and St. Blazey, Cornwall, and 
lady of the manor of St. Blazey. He was 
suridved by tlirce of his six sons, one of 
whom. Colonel T. H. G. Stevens, suc- 
ceeded him as managing director of 
Trafford Park Estates ; liis only daughter 
died in infancy. In his later years Stevens 
was an invalid, but he showed charac- 
teristic courage in liis illness, and dhaded 
his time between Ms villa at Roquebrunc 
and Ms home in Cheshire. Desiring to 
visit once more his native town, m July 
1930 he journeyed thither and died there 
12 August that year. 

[Sir Bosdin Leech, Ilislory of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, 1907 ; Plymouth Comet, 8 March 
ISO-i; Ma/ichcslcr Guardian, The Times, and 
The Western Morning Neujs, 13 August 1930; 
personal knowledge.] 

G. K. S. Hajiiltox-Edwaiids. 

STEWART, Sin HALLEY (1838-1937), 
j founder of the trust which bears his name, 
was born at Barnet 18 January 1838, the 
tenth cMld and fifth son of Alexander 
Stewart, Congregational minister, of Bar- 
net, by Ms wife, Ann Kezia Al’Mtc. Like 
Ms brothers before him, he went to his 
father’s school at Barnet, later at Hol- 
loway. 

Stewart went to Hastings and began 
the long career in wliich the ministry and 
business, journalism and politics, were 
intenvoven. From 1803 to 187‘t he was 
pastor, although never ordained, of Croft 
Church, Hastings; from 1874 to 1877 of 
Caledonian Road Church, London ; in 1877 
he was founder and first editor of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Times. On the 
.sale in 1900 of Stewart Brothers & Spen- 
cer, the Rochester and London oil-seed 
crushers and refiners, a firm wliich he had 
founded in 1870, he turned his attention 
to bricks, ultimately becoming vice-chair- 
man of the London Brick Company. 

Meanwhile Stewart had been taking an 
active part in politics. An advanced 
liberal, he advocated adult suffrage for 
both sexes, the land for the people, reli- 
gious equality, and the abolition of heredi- 
tary legislators. He was president of the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control, and also of 
the Secular Education League, deeming it 
contrary' to the principles of Clirislianity 
and democracy to tax all and sundry' for 
the leaching of a particular religion. He 
contested the Spalding division of Lincoln- 
shire unsuccessfully in 1885 and 1880, but 
his victory there at a by-election in 1887 
heartened the divided liberal parly. He 
832 
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lost his seat in 1895, contested Peter- 
borough unsuccessfully in 1900, but -was 
member for Greenock in 1906, imtil he re- 
tired in January 1910. An incisive speaker 
and a good debater, his independence was 
as manifest ivithin the House of Commons 
as without: he was never afraid to take 
his o^vn line: T. M. Healy [q.v.] said to 
Stewart’s son, ‘So you’re a son of Halley 
Stewart. We respect him here — ^he never 
trims his sails, and we always know where 
he stands. ’ 

A deeply religious man, Stewart called 
himself not a Congregationalist but ‘an 
independent of Independents ’. To his 
o^vn denomination he was a generous bene- 
factor, especially for Church extension in 
Hertfordshire and for the education of 
ministers’ children, but the conventional 
ways of giving left him unsatisfied. With 
a keen sense of stewardship, he felt that 
his w'ealth, much of which he held had 
‘accrued’ not through his own labours, 
should be used for the benefit of mankind. 
He had a strong aversion to endo^ving 
existing institutions, and to supporting 
organizations with a theological basis, and 
he gave much thought to the terms of his 
trust, established in 1924 for ‘research 
towards the Christian ideal in all social 
life’, ivith the special objects of advanc- 
ing religion and education and relieving 
poverty. He invited his three sons and 
four others to join him as trustees, and 
guided the trust’s administration imtil liis 
death, invariably revealing the belief in 
independence, the passion for freedom, 
and the financial acumen which had 
marked his life. He made many large gifts 
to the trust, which was also the residuary 
legatee of Ins estate. In 1933 the Halley 
Stewart laboratory was opened at Hamp- 
stead, a benefaction to King’s College, 
London. 

Stewart declined many honours, but 
accepted a knighthood in 1932; he was 
elected a fellow of IHng’s College, London, 
in 1986. In 1865 he married Jane Eliza- 
beth (died 1924), daughter of Joseph 
Atkinson, of Upper Nonvood, and had 
seven sons, five of whom predeceased 
their father, and a daughter. He died at 
Harpenden 26 January 1937. 

{The Times, 28 January 1937; personal 
knowledge.] Ar.BEnT Pnrx. 

STEWART, JOHN ALEXANDER 
(1846-1933), philosopher, was bom at 
Moffat 19 October 1846, the elder son 
of Archibald Stewart, later minister of 
Glasserton, Wigtownshire, by his wfe. 


Magdalene, daughter of Henry Goodsir. 
After his schooldays, he was educated at 
Edinbmgh University, whence he gained 
a scholarship at Lincoln College, O.xford. 
He obtained a first class in classical moder- 
ations (1868) and in literae humaniores 
(1870), and was awarded the Newdigate 
prize for a poem on the Catacombs in 
1868. In 1870 he was elected a senior 
student of Christ Church, a position which 
he held, together -with lecturerships in 
philosophy at Lincoln and Oriel colleges 
(1874r-1875), imtil his marriage in 1875. 
He remained at Christ Church as classical 
lecturer until 1882, when new statutes 
enabled him to be re-elected a student 
and appointed a tutor. In 1897 Stewart 
was elected White’s professor of moral 
philosophy, thereby becoming a fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, and he continued 
some of his tutorial work at Christ Church 
until 1907. He resigned his chair, which 
he had filled ■with marked success, in 1927. 
He was elected an honorary student of 
Christ Church (1907) and an honorary 
fellow of Lincoln (1920) and of Corpus 
(1929); he received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the universities of Edin- 
burgh (1896) and Aberdeen (1934). He 
married Helen (died 1925), only daughter 
of John Macmillan, and had no children. 
He died at Oxford 27 December 1933. 

Stewart published two noteworthy 
books. His Notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle (2 vols., 1892) is a work 
of permanent value from the e,xact scholar- 
ship, the very ■wide reading, the scrupulous 
and objective judgement, and the tem- 
peramental sympatliy brought to bear 
upon it, and for many years it held its 
place as a definitive edition. The other 
was The Myths of Plato (1905) in which 
the mystic and the poet in Stewart came 
■vd'vidly alive. The book revealed the range 
of his powers and showed at the core of his 
thought an illuminative appreciation of 
life at its highest and best. His point de 
depart in pMosophy was neither mathe- 
matics nor natural science. He relished 
the quasi-biological presentation in Aris- 
totle of individual and group life, and the 
sublimation of it in Platonic teaching. His 
absorbing topic was life throughout its 
phases and implications as he conceived 
them. In a very pertinent sense life for 
him was drama. The My ths of Plato opens 
with a statement of his \'iew-s of w-hat 
poetry and art in general and also imagina- 
tive contact with nature effect in tlie 
‘patient’, namely, that they give rise to 
transcendental feeling, by which he means 
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experience of a uniting and reconciliativc 
and \irtnally apocalyptic sort that readies 
deeper than conceptual thinking. In ex- 
plaining his viciYS Stewart avails himself 
of the Kantian distinction between cate- 
gories of the understanding and ideas of 
the reason as illustrating what was implicit 
in Platonic doctrine. Tliis novel approach, 
which may be said to outflank the absolu- 
tist trends of his time, is elaborated in a 
detailed discussion of the mj^ths which 
reveals unusualty iridc sympatliies. 

Stewart, a Scotsman of imagination who 
found his truest home in Oxford, and a 
Victorian imbued with the urbane opti-| 
raism of the tunc and strongly interested in 
the advances of modern science, had gifts 
of scholarship, a versatile and searching 
culture, and an unfailing memory. He tra- 
velled widely, and he thought propheti- 
cally of North America as the ultimate 
citadel of western civilization. Distrusting 
philosophic dogmatism and the technical 
and scholastic trends of the study, he pur- 
sued a personal path, the adherent of no 
school and the friendly judge of any that 
answered his sense of humanity. lie had 
little confidence in discussion, believing 
that its votaries lack the directer power of 
vision to bring them into one. His lec- 
turing method, while outwardly austere, 
proceeded in a gentle rapture of belief and 
persuasion. With a tragic sense of evil 
veiled by a serene and stalely courtesy, he 
combined an old-world grace, flavoured 
with humour and a delicate irony. To lus 
fineness age added sometiiing of greatness. 

[T/ic Times, 29 December 1933 and 1 and 3 ! 
.Tnnuarj' 1031; Ox/ord jl/ogasmc, 18 January ! 
1931; personal knowledge.] j 

John Munnav. j 

STOCKS, JOHN LEOFRIC (1882- i 
1037), philosopher, was born at Jlarkctj 
Harborough 20 October 1882, the sixth; 
son amongtwelvechildrcnof JohnEdward 
Stocks, vicar of market Harborough and 
afterwards archdeacon of Leicester, by 
lu’s wife, Emily Jane, third daughter of 
Thomas Idallam, solicitor, of Oxford. He 
educated at Rugby and at Corpus 
Christ i College, Oxford, where he won a 
.scliolarship and obtained a first class in 
classical moderations (1903) and in liter ac 
hitmaniorcs (1005), and was captain of uni- 
versity liockcy ( 1 !)0 1-1 005). In 1 900 lie was 
elected fellow and tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, O.xford, where he remained, except 
for war service, until I92 t. In 1018 lie 
marrieti ^^an,• Danvers, eldest daughter 
of Roland D.anvers Brinton, M.D,, of 


London: she was great-grand-daughter of 
J. M. Rendel [q.v.] and great-niece of 
G. W. Rendel [q.v.]. There were a son 
and two daughters of the marriage. Dur- 
ing the war of 1914—1918 Stocks served 
from Jul)’ 1915 in the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. He was awarded the D.S.O. 
for gallantry at Beaucourt during the 
battle of the Ancre in November 1910 
when he was wounded and subsequently 
sent home to instructional service. In 
1924 be was elected professor of philosophy 
in the university of Manebester in succes- 
sion to Samuel Alexaiider [q.v.]. He de- 
livered the Riddell memorial lectures in 
the university of Durham in 1933 (On (lie 
Nature and Grounds of Ilcligious Belief, 
1034) and the Fonvood lectures in Liver- 
pool in 1035 {Time, Cause, and EtemiUj, 
1038), During all this period lie was also 
actively interested in public work, and 
stood, unsuccessfully, as labour candidate 
for the university of Oxford nt the general 
election of 1035. In 1930 he was appointed 
vicc-clianccllor of the university of Liver- 
pool, but lie died suddenly while on a visit 
to Swansea 18 June 1037. His wife and 
cliildrcn sur\’ivcd him. 

Stocks’s main technical pliilosopliical 
interests were in Aristotelian studies and 
in Epicureanism, He contributed Dc Cnclo 
to volume ii (1022) of the 0.xford transla- 
tion of The Jf'orhs of Aristotle, and certain 
studies of the later Epicureans to the first 
series of the Nero Chapters in the IHstory of 
Greek Literature (1921) by John Undcrshell 
Powell and Dr. Eric Arthur Barber. In his 
wider philosophical work he was concerned 
to make explicit tlic principles at work in 
different lands of moral and political acti- 
Yuty. Here he brought a pliilosopliical 
judgement to bear on his practical experi- 
ence in university administration, in guid- 
ing the policy of the Manebester University 
Selllcment, and in other work for political 
and social refonn. Instances of such judge- 
ment arc to be found throughout the two 
volumes of his occasional essays and ad- 
dresses, The Limits of Purpose (1932) and 
Henson and Intuition (edited by D. M. 

I Emmet, 1039). These also reveal some- 
thing of the elmrnctcr of the man: a dis- 
ciplined mid analytic temper of mind 
combining with a deep underlying concern 
for justice and for the good of his fellow 
men. His strength of chameter may have 
owed much to the latter; llic former gave 
him the disinterested dclaclimcnl whicli 
made him a fighter for causes without a 
trace of personal hitterness. 

[3Vir Times and MancliesleT Guardian, H 
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June 1937; Introduction by D. M. Emmet, 
and Note by Sir W. D. Ross on Stoeks’s con- 
tributions to studies in Greek philosophy 
prefixed to J. L. Stocks, Reason and Intui- 
tion, 1039; foreword by William Temple to 
J. L. Stocks, Time, Cause, and Eternity, 
1938; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] 

Dohothy M. Ejuiet. 

STRACHEY, Sib EDWARD, fourth 
baronet, and first Babon Stbachie, of 
Sutton Court (1858—1936), politician and 
landowner, was bom at Clifton, Bristol, 
30 October 1858, the eldest of the three 
sons of Sir Edward Strachey, third baronet 
[q.v.], whom he succeeded in 1901. The 
baronetcy had been created in 1801, in 
favour of Edward’s great-grandfather, the 
politician Sir Henry Strachey [q.v.]. His 
mother, who was his father’s second wife, 
was Mary Isabella, daughter of J. A. 
Symonds, M.D., and sister of the author 
J. A. Symonds [q.v.]. He was brother of 
the journalist John St. Loe Strachey and 
first cousin of the author (Giles) Lytton 
Strachey [qq.v.]. He was educated pri- 
vately and at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Strachey’s family, Ulie those of most 
West Country landoivners in the nine- 
teenth century, had been staunch sup- 
porters of the liberal tradition, and he 
himself, after imsuccessfuUy contesting 
North Somerset (1885) and Plymouth 
(1886), represented South Somerset as a 
liberal from 1892 until his elevation to the 
peerage as Baron Strachie, of Sutton 
Court, in Somerset, in 1911. The ivhole of 
his life was devoted to the public service, 
with particular attention to home affairs 
and to the landed interest. As a politician, 
he was responsible for carrying the Out- 
door Relief Friendly Societies Act (1894), 
the Post Office Amendment Act (1895), 
and the Post Office Guarantee Amend- 
ment Act (1898). In 1905 Campbell- 
Bannerman appointed him the spokesman 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in the House of Commons, a position 
which he held diuing four of the five years 
in winch he acted as junior government 
whip, and from 1909 to 1911 he was par- 
liamentaiy secretaiy to the Board, when 
Lord Carrington (aftenvards Marquess of 
Lincolnshire) was president. In the former 
capacity it devolved upon Strachey to 
pilot the agricultural holdings amendment 
bill of 1906 and the small holdings bill of 
the following year through the Commons, 
when he displayed so much tact and con- 
sideration that it was admitted by his 
political opponents in the House that two 
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good acts had (in 1908) been made out of 
two bad bills. In the House of Lords he 
served as paymaster-general for three 
years (1912-1915), and was spokesman for 
Asquith’s government on various occa- 
sions. He was sworn of the Privy Council 
in 1912. In 1925 he was involved in a 
controversy with Lloyd George over the 
liberal land policy, which he thought did 
considerable injury to liberalism and did 
not reflect the desires of the nual com- 
munity. 

In local administration Lord Strachie 
was equally zealous. He was an original 
member of the Somerset county council, 
of which he became an alderman ; and he 
was a vice-president of the Coimty Coun- 
cils Association and of the Rural District 
Coimcils Association. As a landomier, his 
work for agriculture in parliament was 
supplemented by service in many volun- 
tary organizations. At various times he 
was chairman of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture and president of the Central 
Landowners Association, besides being a 
I member of the governing bodies of several 
more local organizations for the better- 
j ment of farming. 

Strachie married in 1880 Constance (died 
1936), only child of Charles Bampfylde 
Braham, musician, granddaughter of the 
singer, John Braham, and niece of Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave [qq.v.]. They had 
a son, and a daughter who predeceased 
her father. Strachie died at Sutton Court, 
Pensford, Somerset, 25 July 1936, and was 
succeeded as second baron by his son, 
Edward (bom 1882). 

[The Times, 27 July 1930; West Somerset 
Free Press, 1 Augiut 1930; personal know- 
ledge.] C. S. OnwiN. 

STRACHEY, (GILES) LYTTON (1880- 
1932), critic and biographer, was bom 
in London 1 i^Iarch 1880, the fourth of 
the five sons of Lieutenant-General (Sir) 
Richard Strachey [q.v.], bj' his second 
■wife, Jane jMaria, second daughter of Sir 
Jolm Peter Grant (1807-1893, q.v.), of 
Rotliiemurchus. He was first cousin of 
Sir Edward Strachej% fourth baronet, and 
first Baron Stracliie, and of J. St. L. 
Strachey [qq.v.]. Lytton Strachey c\-inced 
a precocious taste and talent for literature, 
which were sedulously fostered by liis 
mother. After a short period at Abbots- 
holme School, Derbyshire, and a longer at 
Leamington College, he was sent in 1897 
to Liverpool University, where until 1890 
he studied history. Tliis was followed by 
four years at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Here, largely under the influence of Dr. 
George Edward Jloore, he formed Ids 
ideas, and also made some distinguished 
lifelong friends, including Jolm Jlaynard 
(later Lord) Kej-nes, Dr. Edward Morgan 
Forster, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, Mr. 
Leonard Woolf, and Mr. Clive Bell. He 
won the cliancellor’s English medal in 
1002, and obtained second classes in both 
parts of the historical tripos (1901, 1903). 
After faiUng to secure a fellowship, lie took 
up residence in London, where he worked 
regularly on the Spectator under the editor- 
sldp of J. St. L. Strachey and also con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh and the Nav 
Quarterly Reviews. Tlds work, although he 
disliked it, trained him in his craft. Mean- 
wliilc he became a prominent member of 
the celebrated ‘Bloomsbury’ literary and 
artistic circle, composed mainly of his 
Cambridge friends with the addition of 
the dauglitcrs of Sir Leslie Stephen [q.v.], 
Vanessa Bell and Virginia Woolf, and in 
wliich a culture of extreme reflnement was 
combined with open rebellion alike against 
the beliefs and the habits of orthodox 
middle-class Victorianism. 

Strachey’s first book. Landmarks in 
French Literature, commissioned by H. A.L. 
Fisher [q.v.] for the ‘Home University 
Library’ series, came out in 1912. After 
tliis. Ids friends and family subscribed 
to make Iviin financially independent of 
journalism, so that he might retire to the 
country and mite boolrs. His activities 
were not interrupted by the war of 1914- 
1918, for he was a conscientious objector; 
and Eminent Victorians apjieared in 1918. 
q'his, although fiercely attacked as irrever- 
ent to the illustrious dead, at once put him 
in the front rank of contemporary' autliors. 
It was followed by Queen Victoria (1921), 
Books and Characters, French and English 
(1922), Elizabeth and Essex (1928), and 
Portraits in Miniature, and Other Essays 
(1931). The university’ of Edinburgh con- 
ferred upon lum the honorary’ degree of 
L1.,.D. in, 1920. In 1924 he settled at Ham 
Spray House, near Ilungerford, rvhere he 
was looked after by his friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Partridge until his deatli there 
from cancer 21 J.muary 1932. He never 
married. Characters and Commentaries, a 
postiiumous volume of collected .studies, 
published and uiquiblislicd, appeared in' 

Stradicy ms a eoaspicuous figure whcrc- 
cver he appeared, uith ids wit and his 
silence, his tall, emaciated figure, .and Ids 
rc<l beard. Fastidious and ill-adjusted to 
the commonplace, he ua,s in youth often 


melancholy ; but literary success and the 
friendsliips which he cultivated so in- 
tensely made his later years agreeable. 
He was a sensitive, sensible critic, particu- 
larly remarkable for the work which he 
did in awakening Englishmen to the ap- 
preciation of the classical French autliors, 
notably Racine. But his most memorable 
acliicvement was in biography’. Here he 
sometimes showed the limitations of his 
civilized Voltairean rationalism, which 
made him imable to enter into the w’ild or 
mystical aspects of human nature. Nor 
was he a profound psychologist: before 
complex characters he -was apt gracefully 
to confess liimself ballled. But liLs eco- 
nomical mastery of design, his faculty’ of 
vivid story-telling, and the mingled ele- 
gance and vitality of his style are alike 
eminent; and they’ are made exlularating 
by the continuous sparkle of an impish 
and adroit irony. He is also important 
historically, first, as the leader of that re- 
action against the Victorians which fol- 
lowed the war of 1914-1918, and, secondly, 
as the inaugurator of a new type of bio- 
graphy, brief and brilliant, in which fact 
and reliection are fused together into a 
work of art, individual and creative as 
a novel, 

A portrait of Strachey by Henry Lamb 
is in the Tate Gallery, and a chaUc drawing 
by Nina Hamnett belongs to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

_ [Guy Boas, Lylton Strachey (English Asso- 
ciation Pnnijihlct No. 03), November 1033; 
Sir (11.) Miix(iiniUan) Beerbohm, Lytton Stra- 
c/ici/{llcde lecture), 1013 ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] David Cecil. 

STRACHIE, first Bakon' (1858-1930). 
[See Stilvciiev, Sir Edward.] 

STlLVraC/UlRON, first Baron (1880- 
1937). [See JIacpiierson, (.Jajies) Lvn.] 

STREETER, BURNETT IIILL>LVN 
(1874—1937), divine, was bom at Croydon 
17 November 1874, the only son of John 
Soper Streeter, solicitor, by his wife, 
Marion IValkcr. He was educated at 
i King’s College School in London, and from 
1 the time when in 1893 he went up to 
O.xford with a elassicjil scholarship at 
1 Queen’s College, his life was that of a 
ityj)ical O.xford ilon, the one college, of 
which he became succcssivcl v fellow’, dean, 
and pmelector ( 1903), elmjdain (1928), and 
provost (1933), claiming practically the 
whole of his academic loyalty. The only 
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break -n-as from 1899 to 1905, -when he -was 
fellow and dean of Pembroke College. In 
1910 he married Irene Louisa, daughter of 
Captain Edward Cuthbert Brookes Raw- 
Unson, formerly of the Bengal Cavalry, 
and then living at Slough. The marriage 
was childless. 

Streeter’s academic career was brilliant, 
with a first class in classical moderations 
(1805), literae humaniores (1897) and theo- 
lo^ (1898), and a series of theological 
prizes and scholarships. It was his work 
at this time which laid the foundation of 
his studies in the New Testament, but he 
himself would probably have regarded the 
philosophy of religion as his main interest, 
viewing the v'arious fields into which his 
inquiring mind was led as all subsidiary 
to the one central theme of the interpreta- 
tion and presentation of religion in the 
modem world. The background of this 
was his intense concern and care for people. 
Although never of strong physique he 
rowed for his college as an undergraduate, 
and throughout his life retained an interest 
both in rowing and in undergraduates 
which was very closely linked in his mind 
with his academic work. His numerous 
writings were in almost every case con- 
ceived and written with the student world 
in view. 

It was this pastoral and human interest 
which led Streeter to be ordained in 1899, 
despite the fact that his faith had always 
something of the character of a quest. 
He was more than once attacked as a 
modernist, especially after his contribution 
to Foundations in 1912, but the obvious 
sincerity of his religion and its practical 
applicability to hiunan problems were a 
sufficient answer, and the attacl^s were 
never pressed far. He was, indeed, a regu- 
lar speaker and a most popular figure at 
Student Christian Movement conferences. 
Tiffs same interest in human movements 
of thought and the search for a vital 
answer to the problems of life led him to 
undertake lengthy visits abroad. He made 
two long tours in China and Japan, lec- 
turing both there and in India, and he 
visited theUnited States of America several 
times. In his closing years, after he had 
■become provost of Queen’s and a scholar 
with a world-wide reputation, he joined, 
with Mrs. Streeter, in the work of the 
movement founded by Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, widely kno'wn as the Oxford 
Group, and it was as he was returning by 
air from Switzerland, where he had spent 
a long convalescence with some of its 
members, that his aeroplane crashed into 


a mountain near Basle in a fog, and he and 
his Trife were killed,, on 10 September 

1937. 

Streeter was one of the most distin- 
guished New Testament scholars of his 
day, and a man belov^ed and respected by 
many generations of Oxford undergradu- 
ates, but apart from his Oxford life few 
honours came his way, although he was 
a member for nearly fifteen years (1922- 
1937) of the Archbishop’s Commission on 
Doctrine in the Church of England, and was 
also appointed to a canomy in Hereford 
Cathedral, which he held from 1915 to 
1034. This latter office led to the writing 
of one of his most interesting and most 
learned boolcs. The Chained Library (1931), 
a study which rev'ealed his astonishing 
power of assimilating large masses of 
detail in a subject quite remote from those 
which had already made him famous. He 
was elected a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1925 and an honorary fellow of Pem- 
broke College in 1933. He was Dean Ire- 
land’s professor of exegesis from 1932 to 

1938, and received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from the univ^ersities of Edinburgh, 
Durham, and Manchester. 

Probably Streeter’s best work was that 
on the New Testament, which attracted 
world-wide attention. He came into the 
front rank of scholars with his essay in the 
Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem 
(1911), and this was followed in 1924 by 
The Four Gospels: a Study of Origins which 
has become a standard and authoritative 
treatment of the problems of New Testa- 
ment criticism. In particular he developed 
two new hypotheses of great importance, 
arguing in favour of an early Caesarean 
text of the Gospels and of an original 
source lying belffnd St. Luke’s Gospel in 
its present form. Tlie great value of his 
work lies in its entirely first-hand charac- 
ter. \Miether he was dealing with chained 
libraries or -with the Gospels and the manu- 
scripts he went direct to the sources and 
owed very little to the work of other 
scholars. 

Streeter’s other writings, some of which 
reached a very large circulation, were in 
part essays in apologetics and the plfflo- 
sophy of religion, such as Beality; A New 
Correlation of Science and Jieligion (1926) 
and his Bampton lectures. The Buddha 
and the Christ (1932), and in part contribu- 
tions to composite v'olumes of essays, of 
which the earliest and that wiffch caused 
most stir was Foundations . . . by Seven 
Oxford Men, a work which, when it 
was published, seemed to some critics 
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alarmingly modernist, a judgement ^hich 
time has reversed. 

Streeter’s total literary output was con- 
siderable and its influence was very great 
among theological students and in univer- 
sity circles generally. But apart from the 
solid scholarship of The Four Gospels the 
main secret of that influence lay in his 
O'vvn personalitj’- with its great sincerity 
and its attractiveness to students of every 
tj'pe. 

A good portrait of Streeter by Delmar 
Harmood Banner hangs in the provost’s 
lodging at Queen’s College, Oxford. 

[The Times, 13 September 1937 ; The Queen’s 
College Record, November 1937 ; Oxford, 
Winter 1937; College records; private in- 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

L. W. GnENSTED. 

STRICIvLAND, GERALD, Baron 
ST niCKi.AND, of Sizergh Castle (1801- 
1040), colonial administrator and politi- 
cian, was the eldest son of Commander 
Walter Strickland, Royal Navy, by his 
wife, Louisa, daughter of Cavalierc Peter 
Paul Bonici, of Malta, and niece and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Sceberras Bologna, 
fifth Count della Catena in Malta, whom 
he succeeded as sixth count in 1875, vali- 
dity of succession being confirmed by the ■ 
Pri\y Council in 1882. He was bom in 
Malta 24 May 1801, and educated at 
Oscott College, Birmingham, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (188-1-1887), wJiere he 
graduated in law and was president of the 
Union in 1887. In the latter year he was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple. He 
was elected a member of the Maltese coun- 
cil of government in 1880, and in 1887 
represented the island at the first colonial 
conference and played a part in framing 
the Maltese constitution (known as the 
Strickland-Mi7j;i constitution) of that year. 
He also organized the committee which 
succeeded in stamping out a serious epi- 
demic of cholera in Malta, and for his 
scr%'ices he was appointed C.M.G. in 1880. 

As assistant secretary (1888) and chief 
ficcrctaiy' (1889-1902) in Malta, Strickland 
introduced many reforms, alwaj-s working 
for equality of opportunity for Maltese 
within the British Empire. He initiated 
drainage and electricity works, the con- 
.stmetion of the great breakwater across 
the Grand Harbourat Valctta, and secured 
to parents the right of choice of English 
as a second language in the schools, of 
which he btiilt twenty-six. 

Strickland was appointed IC.C.M.G. in 
3807, and in 3002 l»ccatnc governor of the 


Leeward Islands, where he successfully 
fostered cotton-growing and co-operative 
sugar refineries. In 1904 he w’as promoted 
to Tasmania, going to Western Australia 
in 1909 and to New South Wales in 1913, 
in which year he was appointed G.C.M.G. 
On retiring from the colonial service in 
1917 he resumed his interest in Maltese 
politics, assisting to draft the Milner- 
Amcry constitution of 1921. 

Having in 1890 acquired Sizergh in 
Westmorland from his cousin under a 
family settlement, Strickland novr divided 
his time between his English and Maltese 
estates. He was a member of the Maltese 
legislative assembly from 1921 to 1930, 
and formed the Anglo-Maltcse (later styled 
the Constitutional) partj% After two par- 
liaments in which he had been leader of 
the opposition, in 1927 he became prime 
minister of a constitutional-labour coali- 
tion government and minister of justice. 
In the meanwhile, in England, at the 
general election of 1924 he was returned 
as conservative member of parliament for 
the Lancaster division. Difficulties might 
have arisen owing to this dual status, and 
in January 1928 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baton Strickland, of Sizergh 
Castle. His premiership, during which ho 
narrowly escaped assassination, proved 
a stormy battle against the influence of 
fascism and Italian interference in the 
domestic affairs of Malta. Unfortunately, 
this was aggravated by trouble which 
arose wlicn the ecclesiastical senators, who 
held the balance of power in the senate, 
refused to pass the first coalition budget. 
Words used by Strickland in the heat of 
debate, as well as obstruction to the 
Church authorities in certain measures of 
discipline which they claimed to exercise 
over members of their religious orders, but 
vvhich Strickland argued infringed the 
civdl right of the individual, brought down 
the censure of the Cluirch upon him and 
his party. Later, on 1 lilay 1030, on the 
eve of a general election, although Strick- 
land was himself a member of an ancient 
Roman Catholic family, he was confronted 
by a pastoral from the bishops of Malta 
and Gozo forbidding their flocks to vote 
for liim or for his followers. The Colonial 
Onice was obliged to suspend the consUlu- 
tmn on 24 .Tune. In 1932 Strickland made 
his peace with the Vatican withnnapologj' 
for liis offending words, but nevertheless, 
when an atnoiulcd constitution was re- 
stored th.at year, he failed to retain the 
premiership, and returned, as a member 
of the senate, to leadership of the opposi- 
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tion against a pro-Italian government. In 
1933 the Itah'an influence began to inter- 
fere so flagrantly that once more the con- 
stitution was withdrawn. Strickland still 
worked hard for a limited representation 
to maintain contact between the British 
government and the people in case of war, 
and in 1939, succeeded, becoming leader 
of the elected members of the new council 
of government, his supporters holding a 
two-thirds majority. 

In order to assist lus unceasing efforts 
to combat Itah'an influence Strickland 
founded the Times of Malta (daily), Berka 
(the first vernacular daily in Malta), and 
the Times of Malta (weekly) newspapers. 
His publications include the article onMalta 
contributed to the thirteenth edition of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica and a monograph 
entitled Malta and the Phoenicians (1925). 

Lord Strickland was tarice married : first, 
in 1890 to Lady Edehne (died 1918), eldest 
daughter of Reginald Windsor SaclcvnUe, 
seventh Earl De La Warr, and had two 
sons, both of whom died in infancy, and 
six daughters, of whom all except the 
fourth, who died as an infant, survived 
him ; secondly, in 1926 to Margaret, fourth 
daughter of Edward Hulton, of Ashton- 
on-Mersey, Cheshire, and sister of Sir 
Edward Hulton, baronet [q.v.]. He died 
in Malta 22 August 1940, when the barony 
became extinct. 

Strickland, perhaps from his early 
struggles to secure his lilaltese inheritance, 
and partly no doubt from his Maltese 
blood — to which race legal polemics seem 
almost necessary to existence — developed 
a personality, at any rate in Ills political 
career, which merited the description 
given to it of dominating and aggressive. 
In private life he was a genial host and 
brilliant controversialist, but the very 
ardency of his patriotism, both as an 
Englisliman and as a Maltese, brought out 
a pugnacity of manner which went far to 
antagonize his would-be sympathizers, 
and to obscure the merit of his argument. 

There are portraits in oil of Lord Strick- 
land by C. Ilioip at Sizergh and by E. 
Caruana Dingli in Malta. A cartoon in 
racing colours by ‘Hay’ appeared in 
Vanitj/ Fair 4 May 1893. A statue sculp- 
tured by Anton Sciortino and subscribed 
for by the Maltese people stands in the 
Upper Barracoa Gardens at Valetta. 

[The Times, 23 August 1940 ; H. HomyoW, 
Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Slriclc- 
land of Sizergh, 1928; private information; 
personal knowledge.) 

HeNHY HORXYom-STKlCKi:.AXD. 


STUART-JONES, Sm HENRY (1867- 
1939), classical scholar. [See Jones.] 

SUMNER, Viscount (1859-1934), 
judge. [See Hajiilton, John Andkew.] 

SUTRO, ALFRED (1863-1933), play- 
wright and translator of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, was bom in London 7 August 1863, 
i the tliird and youngest son of Sigismund 
' Sutro, M.D., an authority on continental 
spas and their cures, who had come to 
England from Germany as a young man 
and become naturalized, and the grandson 
of a German rabbi of Sephardi (Spanish- 
Jewish) ancestry. Sutro was educated at 
the City of London School under E. A. 
Abbott [q.v.] and in Brussels. Wliile still 
a boy he became a clerk in the City, and 
at the age of twenty joined liis elder 
brother, Leopold, in partnership as whole- 
sale merchants. It was while in this busi- 
ness that he made the acquaintance of 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, like Sutro 
of Sephardi Jewish origin, who later de- 
voted himself to the translation of the 
works of continental writers, but was at 
that time the representative in England 
of a Dutch firm. After fourteen years in 
the City, and soon after his marriage in 
1894 to Esther Stella, daughter of Joseph 
Michael Isaacs, of Upper Norwood, a fruit 
broker and importer in Covent Garden, 
and sister of Rufus Daniel Isaacs, first 
Marquess of Reading [q.v.], Sutro gave up 
business and lived for a time in Paris with 
his wife, who ivas an artist and later be- 
came a writer on art. 

Among the friends whom they made 
there was Maeterlinck, with whom Sutro’s 
relations continued very close throughout 
their joint lives. VTiile still in Paris, recog- 
nizing the value of Maeterlinck’s work, 
Sutro constituted liimself his translator 
into English. Almost all of Maeterlinck’s 
works were introduced by him to English 
readers, the most noteworthy being The 
Treasure of the Humble (1897), Wisdom and 
Destimi (1898), and above all The Life of 
a Bee (1901). How thoroughlj' he worked 
on these is shown by the fact that the 
translation of the last-named occupied six 
months of six or seven hours a day. Seven 
times he re-wrote the translation. This 
masterpiece had in the first instance been 
dedicated to Sutro, to whose play The 
Cave of Illusion (1900) JIaeterlinck also 
wrote an introductorj' essay. 

Apart from his translations of ^laetcr- 
linck and desulton,' journalism, Sutro 
turned to the writing of plays. In this he 
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had many disappointments and about SUTTON, Sin JOHNBLAND-, baronet 
ten years passed before he achieved a real (1855-1930), surgeon, vras born at Enfield 
success. He even collaborated -with George Highway, Middlesex, 21 April 1855, the 
Meredith in the dramatization of The second child and eldest son of Cliarles 
Egoist, but this also was never produced. William Sutton, of Enfield Highway, 
Almost despairing ofsuccess as a dramatist farmer, market-gardener, and amateur 
Sutro took to writing duologues, a volume taxidermist, from whom he acquired that 
of whieli appeared in 1902 under the title keen interest in natural history wliich is 
of Women in Love. His first play to be so apparent in his ivritings. His mother 
produecd, in 1895, was a joint adaptation was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Joseph 
vith Arthur Bourchicr [q.v.] of Monsieur Wadsworth, farmer, of Long Buckby, 
Ic Dircctcur by Alexandre Bisson, entitled Northamptonshire. His second name was 
The Chili Widow, in which Bourchler, who given him in memory of his maternal 
produced it, appeared with Violet Van- grandmother’s family, and in 1809 he 
brugh. Tins proved a moderate success, assumed by deed-poll the prefix surname 
His great success came nine years later of Bland. 

with The WalLs of Jericho (1904). Thence- Bland-Sutton’s parents were poor, and 
forth Sutro was accounted one of the being originally intended for the pro- 
leading English dramatists, no year be- fession of schoolmaster he qualified as a 
ing complete for theatre-goers without pupil teacher during his last two years at 
a new play from his pen, sometimes more an elementary school at Enfield Highway 
than one. Tlie best-knoivn of these are and afterwards in London. But he was 
MoUentrnvc on TFomcn and The Pcrfeci determined to become a surgeon, and by 
LoL'cr (1905), The Fascinnlin/^ Mr. Vandcr- thrift and hard work he managed after 
veldt (1900), .John Glarjde's Honour (1907), four j'cars to save enough money, ivith 
The Builder of Bridges (1908), The Per- help from his mother’s family, to paj' the 
‘ple.xed Hiishand (1911), The Two Virtues fees of a medical school. In 1878 he began 
and The Clever Ones (1914), Uncle Anyhow work at Thomas Cooke’s school of ana- 
(1918), The Choice (1910), The Laughing tomy in Brunswok Square, the last of the 
Lady (1922), A Man nnth a Heart (1925), private anatomical schools, and a little 
The Desperate Lovers (1927), and liis last latcrinthesamcycarhcjoinedthemcdical 
to be acted Living Together (1929). Most school of the Middlesex Hospital. His pro- 
of the.se plays, as well as a few others, gross was rapid ; he Avon prizes and .scholar- 
were published in book form. In addition ships, became a demonstrator of anatomy, 
there were The Foolish Virgins (a volume and in 1881 was appointed prosector and 
of stories, 1904), About Women (a scries of pathologist to the Zoological Society, 
sketches, 1931), and Cc(c5n7ics nndSimpfc Bland-Sutton was admitted a member 
Souls (a volume of reminiscences, 1933), of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
in which he wrote with a kindly pen more land in 1881 and rented a house in Gordon 
ofothers than himself. Tliis book was pub- Street where he took resident pupils. He 
fished a few days after his death. Some of was admitted a fellow of the college in 
hisplayswercserious.othcrslightcomcdies, 1884 and in 1880 was appointed assistant 
all were equally attractive to the theatre- surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, bc- 
going public. He looked on the drama ns coming surgeon nineteen years later (1905). 
a popular art and strove to keep it so. In 1892 he won the Jacksonian prize of the 
Before his marriage Sutro had been college, and inl800 was appointed surgeon 
active and successful in the direction of to the Cliclsca Hospital for Women, a post 
working-men’s clubs. During the war of which he held until 1911 . Tliis gave him 
lOl'l— 1918, although over fifty years of the opportiinity of developing Jiis cliicf 
age, he enlisted in the Artists Rifles, Later, surgical interest, which had been aroused 
he was on the staff of the ‘War Trade by the subject set for the Jacksonian 
Intelligence Department’, for his services prize, the surgery of the female generative 
in which he ■was appointed O.B.E. (1918). organs, and he speedily became knmvm as 
_ Sutro died after a few day.s’ illness at the leading exponent of gjTiaccological 
his home at Witlcy, Surrey, 11 September .surgerv’ of the day. 

19.3.3. He was survived until 1934 by his Bland-Sutton married in 1880 Agnes 
widoxv, Tlicy had no children. Hobbs (died 1898), of Didcot. In 1899 he 

{The Times, 13 Scptcmlicr 19.33; .Jewish married as his second wife Ivdith, youngest 
ChTontelf, 15 Scptcmlier 19.3.3; A. Sutro, daughter of Henry Heather-Bigg, a lady 
Cetelmties and Simple Souls, 1030.) of great social accomplishments. Tlicv 

At-unm M. Hyamsok. lived from 1901 to 1929 at -47 Brook Slrcc't 
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(now pulled down) and at the back of the 
house he built a remarkable hypostyle hall 
after the pattern of the Apadana (hall of 
honour) built by Darius at Susa, the roof 
of which was supported by tliirty-two bull- 
columns of specially constructed enamelled 
bricks. 

Bland-Sutton was knighted in 1912 and 
was created a baronet in 1925. He was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England (1923-1926), and was Him- 
terian orator (1928). Many other honours, 
including numerous honorary degrees, 
were conferred upon him. He died in 
London 20 December 1936, having had 
no children by either marriage. 

The amount of research work which 
Bland-Sutton accomplished in his yotmger 
days was very great. Between 1882 and 
1895 he made 152 commimications to 
various medical societies dealing mth com- 
parative anatomy, comparative embryo- 
logy, and comparative pathology. Of these 
the most noteworthy are Ligaments, their 
Nature and Morphology, expanded into a 
small book in 1887, and ‘On Odontomes’ 
which has formed the basis of aU subse- 
quent work on the subject. He was an 
original and arresting writer, and his best 
kno’svn book, Tumours Innocent and Malig- 
nant (1893), has long since become a 
classic. Towards the close of liis life he 
wrote a book about liimself. The Story of j 
a Surgeon (1930). 

As an operator Bland-Sutton possessed 
brilliant dexterity of hand and the faculty 
of instant appreciation and decision, but 
most of aU a splendid self-reliance which 
overrode aU obstacles of place and circum- 
stance. This is a quality less essential to- 
day when a surgeon enjoys so many aids, 
but it remains the first attribute of a realty 
great surgeon. 

His conviction that a wide knowledge of 
pathology is the hub of all medical teacliing 
led Bland-Sutton in 1913 to present to the 
Mddlesex Hospital the Institute of Patho- 
logy which bears his name, and his widow 
at her death in 1943 made bequests both 
to it and to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the latter taking the form of a scholarship 
in memory of her husband. 

Bland-Sutton was a small man u-ith fea- 
tures strongly recalling Napoleon Bona- 
parte to whom his mental make-up also 
bore a decided resemblance. He was terse 
and decisive in speech; liis humour was 
puckish in quality and quite peculiar to 
himself, and his mind betra}'ed a genius 
of a very uncommon type. In his later 
years he entertained la%’ishly, but there j 
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was a certain aloofiiess about him and he 
had very few intimate friends; amongst 
these was Rudyard Kipling, with whom he 
maintained affectionate relations for many 
years. He had the gift of bestowing in- 
spiration on those who worked under him, 
for he invested all that he did with a halo 
of drama and romance, and many of his 
pupils have reason to be very grateful to 
him. 

Bland-Sutton was the product of an age 
greatly influenced by Darwin, Huxley, 
and Tyndall and, possessing a mind avid 
for discovery, he himself made the means 
of prosecuting it. In liis earlier days he 
ivalked more nearly in the footsteps of 
John Hunter than anyone else since 
Himter’s time. 

An oil painting of Bland-Sutton by 
Jolm Collier (1925) hangs in the hall of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. An earlier 
painting of him, also by Collier, belongs to 
the Roj'al Society of Medicine. There is 
a marble bust of him by Sir George Framp- 
ton in the Institute of Pathology, IMiddle- 
sex Hospital, and a bronze replica of it is 
at Chelsea Hospital for Women. There is 
also a drawing by George Belcher (1925) 
which hangs in the common room of the 
Middlesex Hospital medical school. A 
cartoon of him by ‘Elf’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 3 February 1910. 

[Sir J. Bland-Sutton, The Story of a Sur- 
geon, 1930; G. H. A. ComjTis Berkeley, ‘The 
Seven Stages of Sir John Bland-Sutton’ (Sup- 
plement to Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaeco- 
logy of the British Empire, April 1937 ; The 
Times, 21 December 193G; personal know- 
ledge.] VicTon Bonney. 

SIVIFT, Sir RIGBY PHILIP WAT- 
SON (1874-1937), judge, was bom 7 Jime 
1874 at St. Helens, Lancashire. He was 
the eighth cliild, and the eldest child by 
the second marriage, of Thomas Sivift, 
solicitor, of St. Helens, who was called to 
the bar late in life and had a considerable 
practice on the Northern circuit chiefly in 
criminal and licensing work in and aroimd 
Liverpool, where he lived during his later 
years. His mother was Emily, daughter 
of Pliih'p Daft, of Nottingham. 

Swift was educated at Parkfield School, 
Liverpool, and later obtained the LL.B. 
degree of London University. His training 
in the law was unusual: he left school at 
the age of seventeen and entered his 
father’s chambers in Harrington Street, 
Liverpool, and father and son remained 
together until the death of the former in 
Swift was called to the bar by 
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Lincoln’s Inn in 1895 within a month of 
reaching the age of twenty-one. His pro- 
poser was Sir John Rigby [q-v.], a cousin 
of his father. In due course he joined the 
Nortliern circuit. At that time, and for 
the next twenty or tliirty years, the circuit 
was probably stronger than at any other 
period in its historj’. Swift soon got work: 
he was faithful in his attendance in the 
Crorni Court at assize time and was always 
ready to undertake a dock defence or to 
look after the interests of an accused at 
the request of the judge, and from this lie 
gained invaluable experience in advocacy. 
In the early years of the centurj'' he made 
rapid progress, and in 1910 he applied to 
the lord chancellor for silk and moved to 
London, taking chambers at 1 Garden 
Court. His claims to silk were great: he 
had made for liimself a very substantial; 
practice and had held it ; ids work was ! 
varied ; on the nisi prius side it may well ' 
be said that he had attained a position 
seldom reached by any jimior on the 
circuit ; he was recognized as an eminent 
advowite. He was still young, however, 
and probably for that reason ho had to 
wait t^vo years for silk ; it M’as not until 
1912 that he was appointed in the same 
list as Gordon Hewart (afterwards lord 
chief justice) who had practised up to that 
time in Manchester. The appearance of 
these two new King’s Counsel meant a 
great change on the Northern circuit. For 
a few years, until the claims of London 
called, they were opposed to each other in 
nearly all tlie work of importance. Snift’s 
powers as an advocate grew and it would 
have been difficult to find a better jury 
advocate anywhere ; and his practice was 
by no means confined to jury work. 

Meanwhile Swift had been elected to 
parliament as conservative member for 
St. Helens in December H)10, after having 
been defeated in .Tanuary of that year. He 
remained member until his defeat at the 
gcncml election of 1918, but he did not 
take an active part in debate. He was 
recorder of IVigan from 1915 to 1920. 

For some years Swift had an extensive 
practice in London and his services were 
in great demand. It was no surprise, 
therefore, when, on the recommendation 
of Lord Birkenhead, he was appointed a 
judge of the King’s Bench division of the 
Iligli Court in .Tune 1920, and his appoint- 
ment was welcomed. He was forty-six 
years old and for a time was the youngest 
judge on tlic licnch. He certniniy added 
strength to tlie judiciaiy : a sound know- 
ledge of the law, wide experience of courts 


and of procedure, a quick brain, a great 
knowledge of human nature, and a keen 
sense of humour enabled him to fdl the 
position in a way that made everything 
appear easy. 

During his seventeen years on the bench 
Swift was frequently in the public eye and 
presided over many trials of general inter- 
est. His power over juries was soon appar- 
ent ; this was chielly due to his ability' to 
marshal the facts of any case, however 
complicated, and to put them before the 
jury in an attractive way. He had not 
long been appointed Avhen in 1921 there 
came before him a case in which seventeen 
i members of the Irish Republican Army 
j were charged with treason-felony at Man- 
chester. It was no easy' task, but liis 
handling of it showed him at his best. In 
Ntinan v. Southern Raikvay Company 
(192.3), the widow of a workman sued the 
company' for damages under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act in respect of the dciith of her 
husband who had been killed in an acci- 
dent on the railway'. The husband was 
travelling on a worlcman’s ticket upon 
which was printed a condition to the effect 
that ‘the liability of the Company is 
limited to a sum not exceeding £100’. 
Swift decided that, although the condition 
would have prevailed in an action by the 
husband, it did not avail in an action by 
the widow, and his judgement was upheld 
in the Court of Appeal. In 11. v. irool- 
minglon (1935) a young htisband was tried 
at Bristol for the murder of his wife by 
shooting. At an earlier trial at Taunton 
before Sir William (aftenvards Viscount) 
Finlay the jury had failed to arrive at an 
agreement. Swift told the jury ; ‘ All homi- 
cide is presumed to be malicious, and 
murder, unless the contrary appears from 
circumstances of alleviation, excuse or 
justification. In every charge of murder 
the fact of killing being first proved, nil 
the circumstances of accident, necessity', 
or infirmity', arc to be satisfactorily proved 
by the prisoner unless they arise out of the 
evidence produced against him, for the 
law presumeth the fact to have been 
founded in malice until the contrary np- 
pcarcth’ (a quotation from Archbold, 
citing Foster). Later he said: ‘The Crown 
has to satisfy you that this woman died 
at the prisoner’s hands. They must satisfy 
y'ou beyond any reasonable doubt. If they 
satisfy' you of’thnt, then ho has to show 
that there are circumstances to be found 
in the evidence which has been given from 
the witness box in this case, which alleviate 
bis crime so that it is only manslaughter 
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or Tvhich excuse the homicide altogether 
by showing that it was a pure accident.’ 
'Ibe jury convicted the prisoner and he 
was sentenced to death. After an appeal 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal had failed, 
the House of Lords quashed the conviction, 
holding that the direction to the jurj^ was 
wrong, and that the onus of proof always 
remained on the prosecution in such a 
case. Although Swift was held to be UTong 
there was considerable authority in sup- 
port of his view, and he had followed a 
principle laid down 150 years before. 

Swift was a man of great kindness of 
heart and he gave away much of the 
money which he earned: seldom did he 
turn do-wn an appeal, and many a member 
of the bar who fell on hard times had 
cause to be grateful to him. He liked 
above aU things to see a young man doing 
his work well, and he never forgot one 
who showed promise. No one did more to 
encourage the young advocate than he 
did: he often said that there ought to be 
sometliing in the natiue of a school of 
advocacy; it was just as necessary, he 
urged, to teach men how to speak and how 
to present a case as to teach them the law. 

Swift always liked to go his old circuit 
and until the end of his career he went the 
far north at least every two years. From 
1917 he lived at Crowborough, where he 
took a keen interest in the golf club and in 
his farm. He was fond of meeting old 
friends; he enjoyed entertaining, and he 
lived well. Thisnodoubtaffectedhishealth, 
and during the last few years of Iiis life he 
showed signs of failing and was apt to be- 
come somewhat testy. Yet he remained all 
the time a personality, strong and fearless. 

Swift was made a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1910 and would have been treasurer 
had he lived a little longer. In 1935 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Liverpool University. He married 
in 1902 Beatrice, daughter of John Banks 
Walmslej'^, a Liverpool shipowner. They 
had no children. Her death in April 1937 
was a blow from wliich he never really 
recovered, and he died at Crowborough on 
the following 19 October. 

pE. S. Fay, Life of Mr. Justice Swift, 1939; 
The Times, 20 October 1937.] 

JOHK 15. SiN'GLETOX. 

SYDENHAM OF COJIBE, Bahon 
(1848-1933), administrator. [See CUiMiiCE, 
George Sydeniiaii.] 

SYjSIONDS, Sir CHARTERS JAMES 
a852-1932), surgeon, was born at Dal- 


Symonds 

housie. New Brunswick, 24 July 1852, the 
second son of Charles S 3 Tnonds, barrister, 
by his wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Jolm Maltbj’-, of New Brunswick. The 
family was of pioneer stock from Massa- 
chusetts (1635); Symonds’s great-grand- 
father had settled in 1764 at St. John, 
New Brunswick, and estabh'shed the school 
where Charters was educated; his grand- 
father had been Speaker of the house of 
assembly of the province in 1828. His 
father died in 1860 ; nine j'ears later his 
mother brought Charters to London and 
struggled with poverty while he studied 
first at University College and then at 
Guy’s Hospital, wliich he entered in 1870. 
After gaining the treasurer’s gold medal 
i (1875) and first class honours in medicine, 
he was from 1876 to 1879 demonstrator 
of anatomy at Guy’s, and was elected 
F.R.C.S. in 1881. An early interest in 
liigher medicine, shown by his taking the 
M.D. (Lond.) in 1878, was held by many 
to be a potent cause of his excellence as a 
surgeon, for, while he was a skilled and 
courageous operator in an era of expand- 
ing surgery, it was in the diagnosis and 
decision before an operation, and in care 
after it, that he excelled imtil the end. 

Appointed assistant surgeon to Guy’s in 
1882, Sjunonds became one of the greatest 
bedside teachers that tliis hospital, and 
perhaps anj^, has ever known. From 1882 
to 1888 he was surgeon to the Evelina Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, where he worked 
in close association ivith (Sir) Thomas 
Barlow ; he was in charge of the new throat 
department at Guy’s from 1886 until 1902, 
when he surrendered the post on becoming 
full surgeon. As with all great teachers 
there was a bit of the shoivman in him, 
though never of the mountebank. To a 
Monday ‘round’ of tliirtj’- students he 
could make a patient put out his tongue, 
swallow, and saj’’ ‘ee-ee’ in order that 
many students could arrive at the diag- 
nosis more usefully than the teacher ivith 
a single pupil. After retiring from the 
active staB of Guy’s in 1912, he taught 
fortnightly at Lambeth Hospital until a 
few months before his death. 

Symonds will be remembered as the fii^ 
surgeon to deal (1885) with the appendix 
vermiformis, between attacks of inflam- 
mation, bj’’ the removal of a concretion 
from ivithin it, an operation that was 
superseded by taking out the whole struc- 
ture. He laid down a classification of 
cancer of the gullet which still holds good 
and introduced his treatment for this dis- 
order bj' intubation which is onlj' now 
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being superseded by more radical methods. 
In medical literature 110 contributions 
stand to his credit. 

In 1015 Symonds vras sent to Malta 
as consulting surgeon, with the rank ofj 
colonel, to the Mediterranean Expedi-i 
tion.arj' Force, and dealt with the cases 
from Suvla Bay, for the last t^vo years 
of the war he was consulting surgeon at 
Netley and at Southern Ck)mmand. He 
continued the great tradition of the Vic- 
torians in the wdth of his activities, being 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
treasurer of the Royal hledical Benevolent 
Fund, and a member of the adrdsory com- 
mittee to the home secretary on vivisec- 
tion, as well as taking part in many affairs : 
closely concerned with his profession. | 

Elected to the council of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1007, Sjunonds served I 
a second period (1915-1923), becoming 
vice-president (1910--1018) and delivering i 
the Bradshaw lecture (191 0) and the Hun- 
terian oration (1921), in which he broke i 
new ground by speaking about Sir Astlcy 
Paston Cooper [q.v.] and his debt to! 
Hunter rather than on Hunter himself. ! 
In 1929 the university of New Brunswick! 
conferred upon him the honorary degree' 
of LL.D. He was appointed C.B. in 1910 
and K.B.E. in 1919. 

In 1889 Symonds married Fanny Marie 
(died 1930), daughter of Lieutenant- 
General David Shaw, of the Madras Army, 
and had two sons, the elder of whom is 
Sir Charles Putnam Symonds, F.R.C.P., 
physician for nen’ous diseases at Guy’s 
Hospital. He died at Harrow 14 Septem- 
ber 1932. 

[Guy's Hospital Jieporfs, vol. Ixxxiii, July 
1033 (portrait) ; British McdicalJoumal, 1932, 
vol. ii, p. Oil (portrait); Laiicet, 1932, vol. ii, 
p. 709 (portrait); The Times, 10 September 
1032; personal knowledge.) 

T. Ji, Layton. 

TALBOT, EDWARD STUART (1844- 
1934), bishop successively of Rochester, 
Southwark, and Winchester, the younger 
son of .lolui Chchvynd Talbot, Q.C., son of 
the second Earl Talbot and a leader of the 
parliamentary’ bar, by his wife, Caroline 
Jane, only daughter of James Archibald 
Stuart-lVortley-Sfackcnzie, first Lord 
IVlwmclitfc [q.v.], was bom in London 
19 February 184-i. Tiie Talbot family is 
an ancient one, many of whose members, 
including Edward Talbot’s nephew Sir 
G. J. Talbot (q.v.), have rcaclicd legal and 
politicjil eminence. His father, wlio was 


a strong supporter of the Oxford move- 
ment, died in 1852, and his widowed 
mother formed a close friendship with the 
two sisters Lady Lydlelton and Mrs. Glad- 
stone. Sent as a day’ boy to Charterhouse, 
he was compelled by illness to leave in 
1858. He proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford in 1802, obtained a first class in 
litcrae humaniorcs (1805) and in law and 
modern history (1800), and was elected in 
the last-named year a senior student of 
Christ Church, where he remained for four 
years as modem history tutor. In 1809 he 
was appointed first Tvarden of Kebic Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was ordained deacon. 
In 1870 he was ordained priest and mar- 
ried. Lavinia, third daughter of George 
William Lyttelton, fourth Lord Lyttelton 
[q.v.]: her eldest sister vras the wife of his 
brother J. G. Talbot. 

In the autumn of 1870 Talbot went into 
residence at Kebic. Tlic university as a 
whole regarded the new foundation with 
contempt. To meet the situation no better 
■warden than Talbot could have been 
found, and for eighteen years be presided 
successfully over tlie college. He aimed at 
gi-ving it a sure foundation as a college in 
the university wliere men of limited means 
might lead a full common life ■under tlic 
influence of the Church of England. A 
true son of the Oxford movement, Talbot 
acknowledged the Tractarians as his spiri- 
tual fathers. He contributed to Lux 
Mundi in 1889, but in contrast to that of 
Charles Gore [q.v.] his essay on ‘The 
Preparation in History for Christ’ did 
not provoke controversy’. Like all the Lux 
Mundi school, Talbot was concerned to 
bring Tractarion principles into relation 
■with the thought of the later nineteenth 
century. It was mainly due to his initia- 
tive that Lady Margaret Hall was founded 
at O.xford in 1878 ns a definitely Churcli of 
England college for women. 

In 1888 Talbot accepted the vicarage of 
Leeds, where he remained for six years 
(1889-1895). It was a profound change to 
a busy Yorkshire parish, where he found 
himself in contact with hard-headed busi- 
ness men, the crowds of the working 
classes, and many members of the Free 
Churches. Once when asked to which })ofl- 
tical parly he belonged, he replied : ‘Con- 
servative with a bad conscience.’ 

Leeds was sorry’ to lose him when in 
1895 Talbot became bishop of Roclicslcr. 
To the episcopate he brought high aca- 
demic distinction os well as educational 
and parochial experience. He continued 
the scheme inaugurated by his prcdcecs- 
B44 
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sors of dividing his unwieldy diocese, thus 
separating the agricultural area round 
Rochester from the populous area of south 
London, where he had always had his 
bishop’s house. After protracted negotia- 
tions the work was accomph'shed, and Tal- 
bot was able to complete the other task which 
he had inherited, namely, that of making 
the old church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
the cathedral of the new diocese. He was 
enthroned there in 1905. His relationship 
with his clergy was friendly, although 
breaches of Prayer Book order by some of 
them placed Mm in a difficult position. 
The evangelical party suspected him as a 
Tractarian bishop, wMle high churclunen 
resented Ms efforts to restore order. As 
time passed he was imderstood, and won 
the respect and love of aU his clergy. Not 
a ready speaker, at times he was hesitating, 
and in his anxiety to make Ms points clear 
addressed liis audience at too great a 
length. He showed that a Mgh church- 
man could work with evangelicals and 
liberals, and cotdd understand Free 
churchmen also. 

In 1911 Talbot was translated to the 
bishopric of Winchester, wMch he held for 
twelve years. It wastheaubimnof hislife, 
but it was still a full and busy life. His 
prestige stood Mgh and he spoke with 
great authority in the councils of the 
Church. One of Archbishop Davidson’s 
staunchest supporters, he was noted for 
his width of view and his great gift of fair- 
ness. The last ten years of his life were 
spent in retirement in Kensington, where 
he died 30 January 1934. As The Times 
obituary notice rightly says, ‘he helped to 
create, as well as to maintain, a tradition 
essential both to religious and to national 
life’. 

Talbot celebrated his golden wedding 
wliUe bishop of Winchester in 1920. Mrs. 
Talbot survived liim until 1939. They had 
three sons and two daughters. Of the 
sons, Edward became superior of the com- 
mumty of the Resurrection ; Neville (died 
1943) became bishop of Pretoria and was 
afterwards vicar of St. Mary’s churcli, 
Nottingham ; and Gilbert, M whose mem- 
orj' the original Toe H was founded, was 
MUed in action in 1915. 

A portrait in oils of Talbot by George 
Riclimond, painted in 1876, hangs in the 
hall of Keble College, of wMch he was 
elected the first honorary fellow in 1931. 
There is another portrait in Christ Church, 
painted by H. Harris-Bro^vn. A cartoon 
of him as bishop of Rochester by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 21 April 1904. 


[B. S. Talbot, Memories of Early Life, 1624; 
Gwendolen Stephenson, Edward Stuart Talbot, 
1S44—1934, 1936; A, Mansbridge, Edward 
Stuart Talbot and Charles Gore, 1935; The 
Times, 31 January 1934.] Sankey 

TALBOT, Sib GEORGE JOHN (1861- 
1938), judge, was bom in London 19 Jime 
1861, the eldest son of John Gilbert Talbot, 
conservative member of parliament for 
West Kent (1868—1878) and for Oxford 
UMversity (1878-1910), by Ms wife, Meriel 
Sarah, eldest daughter of G. W. Lyttel- 
ton, fourth Lord Lyttelton [q.v.], and 
sister of A. T. Lyttelton [q.v.] and Alfred 
Lyttelton [q.v.]. He was a nephew of 
E. S. Talbot [q.v.], bishop of Winches- 
ter. Talbot’s father was at Charterhouse, 
but his disapproval of the migration of 
that school to Godaiming caused him in 
1873 to send Ms son to Winchester, for 
wMch the son was ever grateful. In 
1880 he gained a junior studentsMp at 
Christ Church, Oxford, obtained a first 
class in classical moderations (1882) and 
in literae humaniores (1884), and in 1886 
was elected to a fellowsMp at All Souls. 

A career in the Church or at the bar was 
obvious for Talbot, Perhaps the claims of 
heredity prevailed for the latter. On his 
father’s side he was sixth in descent from 
Charles, Lord Talbot [q.v.], lord chan- 
cellor from 1733 to 1737: while on his 
mother’s side he was thirteenth in descent 
from Bir Thomas Littleton [q.v.], judge of 
the Common Pleas (1466), and ninth in 
descent from Sir Thomas Bromley [q.v.], 
lord chancellor from 1579 to 1587. His 
grandfather, John Chetwynd Talbot (a 
son of the second Earl Talbot), ivhose 
ample law library he inherited, had a 
MgMy successful career at the parlia- 
mentary bar in its busiest daj's of railway 
promotions. As all these ancestors were 
members of the Inner Temple Talbot 
naturally followed them, and was there 
called to the bar in 1887. He took silk in 
1906, became a bencher of Ms Inn in 1914, 
and was its treasurer in 1936. Until late 
in Ms career at the bar Ms busy practice 
was mainly before parliamentary com- 
mittees, and in work of a like character, 
e.g. in the Raffivay and Canal Commission 
Court. He was also a learned ecclesiastical 
lawyer, and ■was eventually chancellor of 
six dioceses. He was counsel to the uni- 
versity of Oxford from 1915 to 1923. 

In October 1916 Lord Buckmastcr was 
minded to recommend Talbot for a vacant 
judgesMp of the Iving’s Bench di\'ision. 
Most imhappily the lord chancellor 
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thought it right to consult the prime created by lus grandfather, 11 July 1938, 
minister, Asquith, who dissuaded liim and was buried at Markbeech near by. 
on the ground that promotion from the Talbot was a tall, handsome man with 
parliamentary bar would not be popular a fresh complexion. He was ever a tireless 
rvith the profession, and H. A. McCardie walker in tlie country; and his pleasure in 
[q.v.] was appointed instead. Tliis was that was increased by his being an ardent 
a nusfortune. If Talbot had been ap- and very learned botanist. He had a cold 
pointed at the age of flfty-five, instead of bath every morning, and was never knon-n 
having to wait as he did irntU he was to wear an overcoat in town or country, 
sixty-tavo, there is little doubt that lus His reading was widespread, and he re- 
judicial career would have ended in the mained a fine scholar all liis days. ‘When 
House of Lords. At this time, and increas- leaving O.vford he set Jumself a great 
ingly, Talbot’s services were being sought programme of Greek and Latin literature, 
in wider circles of tlic law, especially before and by the strict dev'Otion of a fixed daily 
the House of Lords, and the Judicial Com- time he completed the task in upwards of 
mittee of the Privy Council, e.g. in Bow- thirty years. He was a great lover of 
man v. T/ic Secular Society in 1917, and in music, especially of the music of Handel, 
Lady Rhondda’s petition before the Com- although he never played any instrument, 
mittee of Privileges in 1922. In the latter, Nature endowed liim with a v'ciy hot 
it is the opinion of Lord Greene, M.R., temper, but such was tire rigour of his 
that Talbot’s argument, before a trouble- self-discipline that those who loiew him as 
some and divided tribunal, was the finest a man did not readily detect that fact. He 
effort of advocacy which he ev'cr heard, was a very devout churchman, who went 
In November 1928, on the retirement to the early Communion on everj' Sunday 
of Mr. Justice Darling [q.v.]. Lord Cave, and all major saints’ days. There is a story 
as lord chancellor, redressed the mistake that some foolish person once asked 
of 1016: Talbot became a judge of the Charles Gore vvhether tire law was a suit- 
Iting’s Bench division. It would be hard able career for a man of liigh ideals: the 
to decide whether he was in every way bishop answered: ‘Do you loiow George 
more different from McCardie, who liad Talbot?’ 

supplanted liim, or from Darling, whom In 1897 Talbot married Gertrude Har- 
he succeeded. On the bench he displayed riot, fourth daughter of Albemarle Cator, 
ev'cry quality of the ideal judge. He had of Woodbastwick Hall, Norfolk. They 
learning, dignity, mdustry, patience, and were a happily devoted couple, who wrote 
courte.sy: his decisions were invariably to one another daily when parted. They 
right, and on most occasions were thought had two sons and a daughter. Their 
to he so by the Court of Appeal. And only great sorrow was the death of the 
(altliough he tried at least one sensational elder son in 1022. The younger son fol- 
niurder case) his name was unlmown to lowed his father to the Inner 'Temple and 
tlie readers of the clveap newspapers. The the bar. 

only occasion on which he made a mistake Next to his wife and family Talbot’s 
was when, being appointed to sit in the greatest object of devotion was 'Win- 
Commercial Court, he started therewith Chester College. He was a fellow from 1030 
a protest against one with so little experi- until he resigned shortly before his death, 
ence of tliat class of work being selected, and for a time was sub-warden. To be 
That, however, was the fault of a very with him at Winchester was to see him at 
needless modesty— he did the work as well his happiest. In 1035 he was elected an 
as hc did cvciything else. In tlic trial of honorary student of Christ Church, and 
CTiminals on circuit, of which he had had he served for thirty-five years on the 
little experienee at the bar, he liad no coimcil of Keble College, Oxford, 
contcmporaiy superior. There is a portrait of Talbot by W. G, 

Towards the end of 1030 Talbot’s de Glelm at Fulconhurst. 
povvere, both physiml and mental, began Times, 14 October 1030 .and 10 .Tnly 

to fad. In June 1037 he resigned, and loaS; TAc WyheUamisl, 23 .Inly 19.38; T^v 
thereupon was sworn of the Privy Council. Qtiarlcrly lievietp, .Tuly HM5 ; private infor- 
llis resignation would probably have taken million ; pcrsonnl knowledge.) 
place earlier if he had not waited in order P- D- iMAeKiNxoN, 

to be present at Winchester, on 29 May, ‘ 

when seven Wykehamist judges were rc- TANNER, JOSEPH ROBSON (1800- 
ccivcaad portas^ He died at 1‘alconhurst, 1031)* historian, was bom at Fromc, 
near lidcubridgc, the pleasant estate Somerset, 23 July 3SG0, the eJdest son of 
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Joseph Tanner, J.P., head of the firm of 
Butler and Tanner, printers, of Frome, by 
his mfe, Fanny Robson. He was educated 
at ]\Iill Hill School and entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1879. Thenceforth 
liis life was associated with the college; 
he became successively scholar (1881), 
lecturer (1883-1921), fellow (1886-1931), 
tutor (1900-1912), and tutorial bmsar 
(1900-1921). He obtained a first class in 
the historical tripos of 1882 and was presi- 
dent of the Union in 1883. Having a 
natural aptitude for business, he was 
dra-ivn a good deal into university admini- 
stration as a member of the council of the 
senate, chairman of the special board for 
history and archaeology, and a syndic of 
the University Press, for which he edited 
the Historical Register of the University of 
Cambridge (1917), and, for some j^ears, the 
University Calendar and the Student's 
Handbook of the University, he was also 
treasurer of the Union (1902-1915). He 
retired from college work at the end of the 
war of 1914^1918, and shortly afterwards 
ceased to lecture, leaving Cambridge for 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, in 1921, although he 
was pleased to be recalled to act as deputy 
for the regius professor of modem history, 
J. B. Bury, in 1926 and 1927; Tt is like 
being taken down off the shelf and 
dusted.’ 

As a historian Tanner’s interests lay 
primarily in English naval history of the 
seventeenth century, in wliich he broke 
new groimd, and tlie modem constitu- 
tional history of England. In 1896 he 
edited Two Discourses of the Navy by Jolm 
Holland [q.v.] for the Navy Records 
Society, and in 1903 he brought out the 
fllrst volume of his Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene Collie, Cambridge, 
a work which ran into four volumes and 
occupied him imtil 1923. 

Tanner’s retirement from teaching and 
administrative duties gave him lei^e 
for the literary and liistorical activities 
that filled the last decade of liis life. 
In 1918 he had become one of the 
editors of the Cambridge Medieval History. 
Although he was not a medievalist, liis 
gifts as an editor and his organizing ability 
were invaluable to this ^eat co-operative 
history ; and the association in the editorial 
work with two other members of the col- 
lege, former pupUs of his, Charles William 
Previte Orton and Zachary Nugent 
Brooke, gave liim much pleasure. He had 
lectured chiefly on English constitutional 
history, and three books represent the 


fruit of years of labour in this field ; Tudor 
Constitutional Documents (1922), English 
Constiiidional Conflicts of the Seventeenth 
Century (1928), and Constitutional Docu- 
ments of the Reign of James I (1930). 

At the same time Tanner continued his 
work in naval history, particularly on the 
life of Samuel Pepy^s. The Lees ICnowles 
leetures, which he delivered at Trinity 
College in 1919, were published the fol- 
lowing year as Samuel Pepys and the 
Royal Navy. These were followed by Mr. 
Pepys. Anintroduetion to theDiary, together 
with a Sketch of his Later Life (1925), 
Samuel Pepys's Naval Minutes (for the 
Navy Reeords Society, 1926), the Private 
Correspondenee of Samuel Pepys, 1679- 
1703 (2 vols., 1926) and Further Corre- 
spondenee of Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679 
(1929). 

Large as was the volume of lus historical 
work, the best energy of Tanner’s life was 
given to his college and his pupils. By 
them he wfil always be remembered for 
his sympathy, humour, and inspiration. 
His popularity as a tutor was due to a 
genuine interest in men and a mse and 
kindly understanding. In the teaching 
and administration of the history school 
he played a considerable part during the 
years in which it was rising to be one of 
the largest schools in Cambridge. He was 
an excellent chairman — effective, concilia- 
tory, and constructive. His lectures, 
always read, and read admirably, were 
enlivened uith happy quotations, and for 
generations attracted large classes. Dis- 
tinguished alike as teacher, scholar, and 
administrator, ‘his many gifts and activi- 
ties’, in the words of an old pupil, ‘were 
bound together by an artistic faculty 
Avhich he possessed ■adthout the burden- 
some artistic temperament’. For recrea- 
tion he played a steady game of golf ; he 
was a happy raeonteur, and always good 
company in work or leisure. 

Tanner married in 1888 Charlotte Maria, 
second daughter of George James Lark- 
man, J.P., of Belton, Suffolk, and his hospit- 
able home was a second centre of liis genial 
influence. There were no children of the 
marriage, HcdiedatAldeburghl6 January 
1931, a generous benefactor of the college 
to whieh he was devoted. A portrait of 
Tanner by Mrs. Lewis Erie Shore is in 
the possession of his uidow. 

[The Eagle (magazine of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge), vol. 3ri, pp. 184^-187, 1931 ; The 
Times, 17 January 1931 ; Cambridge Review, 
30 January 1931 ; personal knowledge.] 

E. A. Behans. 
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Tata 

TATA, Siiii DORABJl JAMSETJI the bequest and lus sons after protracted 
(1850-1932), Indian industrial magnate negotiations entered into a tripartite 
and pliilantliropist, ■was bom in Bombay agreement ■with the government of India 
27 August 1859, the elder son of Jamsetji and the government of Mysore -vvliercby, 
Nasanvanji Tata [q.v.], pioneer of Indian in accordance Avith the plan of J. N. Tata, 
industries, by Iiis wfe, Heerabai, daughter young Indians could receive scientific 
of Ivliarsetji Daboo. Shapurji Saklatvala training at a high level in India and by tlie 
[q.v.] was lus first cousin. In 1875, after practieal applications of science advance 
attending the Bombay Proprietary School, the industrial development of their 
he was sent to England to a private tutor country. 

in Kent, and in 1877 he entered Gonville In recognition of his scrsncM Tata ivas 
and Caius College, Cambridge, ■w’here he laiightcd in 1910. He was president of the 
obtained lus colours for cricket and foot- Indian Industrial Conference in 1915 and 
ball. He retiuned to Bombay in 1879, a member of the Indian Industrial Corn- 

studied further at St. Xa^vier’s College, mission from 1916 to 1918. From early 

and obtained the B.A. degree of Bombay manhood he ■took a keen interest in Indian 
University in 1882. His father then placed cricket and atliletics and did much to bring 
him as an apprentice in the office of the about India’s participation in the Olympic 
Bombay Gazette in order that he might Games. He was a patron of learning os 

gain experience of men and affairs. TVo well as of sport. He endowed a chair 

years later he was sent first to Pondicherry of Sanslcrit at the Bhandarkar Institute, 
and then to the Empress cotton mills, and helped many deserving scholars in 
Nagpur, for training, and in 1887, together their researches. About 1920 he gave 
with ills cousin R. D. Tata, was taken into £25,000 to the university of Cambridge 
partnership in the newly formed company for the equipment of the laboratories in 
of Tata & Sons. Under lus father’s wise the School of Engineering, and in 1922 he 
guidance he gained greatly in Imowledge was elected an honorary fellow of his old 
and understanding of Indian industry and coUege. His private charities arc said to 
finance, and on J. N. Tata’s death in 1904 have totalled £150,000. After his wife’s 
was well fitted to become the head of the death in 1931 he set apart a sum of nearly 
firm. During the next twenty-five years £200,000 for the Lady Tata Memorial 
the firm (reconstituted in 1907 as Tata Trust, the object being to provide prizes 
Sons & company, and again in 1917 as and scholarsliips for research in any part 
Tala Sons Limited) expanded and became of the world on diseases of tlic blood, and 
the largest industrial concern in India, for work in India on subjects related to the 
■\rith aggregate funds estimated in 1945 at alleviation of human suffering. In the last 
£54,000,000 and giving employment to year of his life he created the trust wliieh 
120,000 men and women. bears lus name and endowed it with tlie 

Tata’s great contributions to Indian pro- rvliolc of liis private fortune. In accor- 
gress arc, on the one hand, the successful dance ■\vith liLs wishes it has rendered help 
completion with the able assist-ance of his without distinction of caste or creed, 
cousin R. D. Tata, his brother (Sit) Ratan The endowment, estimated at £2,000,000 
Tata (died 1018), and the chosen lieu- in 1945, had expended £800,000 in a wide 
tenants of J. N. Tata, of the three bold range of cliarities including the endow- 
nnd far-sighted projects planned and initi- ment and mauitcnancc of the Tata Mo- 
ated by his father and, on the other, his morialllospital for Cancer, the Tata Insti- 
naunificent public benefactions. Tluough tutc of Social Sciences, and the Tata 
his keai personal interc.st in the early work Institute of Fundamental Research (the 
and^ his energy and drive in finding the last-named being jointly established by 
capital, the first project, the Tata iron and the government of Bombay and the 
steel works, was established at .laiiLshcd- trust). 

pur in 1911. To Ids fatlier's bold plan for After executing the trust deed Tata left 
harnessing the hea\y monsoon rainfaU of India in April 1932. He was taken seri- 
the western yliauts he brought the same ously ill in Europe and died at ICissingen, 
cnerg}' and resource^ and by 1919 three Bavaria, 3 .Tune 1032. His remains were 
cojnp.'inies were in being. The endowment taken to England and laid beside his wife 
and cst.'iblishment in 1911 of the Indian in the I’jirsi cemetery at Brookwood, 
Bislitute of Science at Bangalore at an WoWng. 

initial cost of £200,000 was a work of filial In 1808 Tata niarried Meherbai, daugh- 
devotjon for the Uvo sons of J. N. Tata, ter of a distinguished educationist, Hor- 
Their father died before he could make masji Jehangir Bhabhn, insiK’ctor-gencnil 
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of education in Mysore. There ivere no 
children of the marriage. 

[The Times and The Times of India, 4 June 
1932; F. R. Harris, Jamsetji Nusserwanji 
Tata, A. Chronicle of his Life, 1925 ; records 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust ; private infor- 
mation.] 

R. Choksi. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM (1865-1937), de- 
signer of scientific mstruments, -ivas born 
at Hackney 11 June 1865, the second son 
of Richard Taylor, hosier, by his tvife, 
Marian Smithies, the daughter of a draper 
of York. He and his brother were mechan- 
ics from childhood, learning their crafts 
from a blacksmith and a wheelwright, 
and -with a small lathe made by them- 
selves the boys learnt the elements of 
turning. They gained their first know- 
ledge of science from the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopcedia, but under Richard Wormald, 
a pioneer of the teaching of science in 
schools, their knowledge was widened at 
the Cowper Street School, Finsbury, where 
they even learnt turning, joinery, and 
cabinet-making imder competent instruc- 
tors. In these school workshops the 
brothers made a pair of the first telephones 
ever made in England and one of the first 
copies of Edison’s tinfoil phonograph, and 
at home they built and fitted up a work- 
shop. 

Taylor spent his last term at school 
learning as much as he could about optics 
and in practising the use of logarithms in 
order to learn how to design lenses, in 
which he at this time became interested. 
He became one of the first students at the 
Finsbury Technical College under H. E. 
Armstrong, W. E. Ayrton [qq.v.], and 
Jolm Perry. He was then apprenticed 
to Messrs. Paterson & Cooper, and while 
with them he made for Ayrton and Perry 
their famous ammeter, the actual instru- 
ment now in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. In 1885 the family moved to 
Leicester, and within W’O years (1886) the 
brothers had foimded the firm of T. S. & 
W. Taylor (afterwards Taylor, Tajdor, 
& Hobson). From the outset William 
Taylor did most of the designing, and it 
was his remarkable talent as a designer 
which determined the character of the 
products of the firm and their mode of 
production. His inventiveness secured 
interchangeability in screws for the 
mountings of lenses, for Taylor had been 
much impressed by the degree to wWch it 
had been raised in America, but it was 
not imtU the ideas of the British lens- 


Temperley 

makers had been proved, by experiment, 
to be wrong that the trade accepted the 
specification which, embodying Taylor’s 
suggestions, was published by the Royal 
Photographic Society in 1901. 

Although Taylor did much work for the 
government and for various committees, 
it was the example set by the firm imder 
his direction which did most to raise the 
standard of mechanical and optical manu- 
facture in Great Britain. It produced the 
epoch-making camera lens designed by 
Harold Dennis Taylor, and adopted 
methods of mass production which made 
possible the manufacture of very large 
numbers of camera lenses of such high 
quality that they acquired a conunand- 
ing position aU over the world. In this 
achievement Taylor’s study of factory 
organization and skill in design, coupled 
•with the novel range of machines for 
grinding and polislung lenses devised and 
patented by him, were all essential factors. 

Besides this, Taylor’s interest in the 
game of golf led him to study the form 
and flight of the golf baU, and he designed 
the ‘Dimple’ ball and a mechanical driving 
machine for testing the balls. He also 
produced an engra-ving machine which is 
in use all over the world. 

The distinguishing features of Taylor’s 
ability were a comprehensive knowledge 
of engineering practice, an authoritative 
grasp of the result desired, and, most 
marked of all, untiring patience and in- 
exhaustible stamina in persevering to the 
end in -view. 

Taylor was appointed O.B.E. in 1918 
and was elected F.R.S. in 1934. He mar- 
ried in 1892 Esther Margaret, daughter of 
John Coy, of Leicester, who sundved him 
■with their son and four daughters. He 
died in a snowdrift at Laughton Hfils, 
Leicestershire, 28 Februaiy 1937. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. o, January 1938 (portrait) ; Nature, 
27 March 1937 ; The Times, 2 JIarch 1937 ; 
personal knowledge.] F. Twyman. 


TEMPERLEY, HAROLD IITCLLIAM 
VAZEILLE (1879-1939), historian, was 
bom at Cambridge 20 April 1879, the 
third son of Ernest Temperley, fellow, 
bursar, tutor, and mathematical lec- 
turer of Queens’ College, Cambridge, by 
his -wife, IMarion, daughter of Thomas 
Wildman, D.D., episcopalian cliaplain at 
Callander. He 'was a younger brother of 
Major-General Arthur Cecil Temperley. 
After being educated at Sherborne, he 
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entered King’s CoUegc, Cambridge, in 
1808 and obtained a first class in both 
parts of the historical tripos (1000, 1001). 
In 1005 he became a fellow of Peterhouse 
and published a Life of Canning. Between 
1007 and 1009 he WTOtc five chapters in 
the Cambridge Modern Hislory on Great 
Britain in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. His interest in 
the Near East began with a journey to 
Serbia in 1905. A visit to Slovakia in 1907 
introduced him to the racial problems of 
Hungarj', and in 1910 he contributed a 
long introduction to a translation of 
Henry ISlarczali’s Hungary in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Senates and Upper Cham- 
bers, published in the same year, was 
suggested by the rejection of the budget 
of 1009 by the House of Lords. Fredcrie 
the Great and Kaiser Joseph, published in 
1015, described the war of the Bavarian 
Succession in 1778. A History of Serbia 
was almost completed in 1914 although 
not published until 1917, 

The general war of 1914-1918 revealed 
Temperley as a man of action. His Icnow- 
Icdgc of the Near East was utilized in 
various missions; he saw active service 
with the Serbian army at Salonica; and 
his sendees were recognized by appoint- 
ment as O.B.E. in 1020 and by decorations 
from several countries. In 1919 he was 
a member of the British delegation to the 
Peace Conference, the record of which he 
was invited to prepare. The authoritative 
but unofficial History of the Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris, to wliich he contributed nine 
chapters, appeared in six volumes (1920- 
1024) under the auspices of the newly 
founded Institute of International Affairs. 
The Second Year of the League, a study of 
the second Assembly of the League of 
Nations, published in 1922, may be re- 
garded as a postscript. 

After the war Temperley resumed his 
duties at Cambridge. He was appointed 
university reader in modem history in 
1019 and was the first occupant of a chair 
of modem history' created in 1031. He was 
founder and first editor (1023-1987) of the 
Cambridge Historical Journal, was joint 
editor of ‘Helps to Students of History’, 
and edited for the Historical Association 
its Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
(1922-1928). lie collaborated with Artlmr 
James Grant in Europe in the Ninctcaith 
(and Txveixtkth) Century, 17S0-10J4 (1927), 
which went through five editions, the last 
of which (1939) brouglit the story up to 
Uic Municli crisis of 1038. He WTotc the 
chapter on Canning in the second volume 


of the Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, 17S3-1919, published in 1023, and 
in 1925 he completed his masterpiece, 2'hc 
Foreign Policy of Canning, 1S22-1S27. 
His edition of the Unpublished Diary of 
Princess Lieven, illustrating the same 
period, also appeared in that year. He 
collaborated with George Peabody Gooch 
in selecting and editing British Documaits 
on the Origins of the War, 189S-19J4 (pub- 
lished in thirteen volumes, 1920-1938). 
When the task was nearing completion 
Temperley embarked upon his largest 
enterprise, England and the Near East, 
designed to cover the years 1827 to 1878, 
of which the first and only' volume. The 
Crimea, appeared in 1930. Foundations of 
British Foreign Policy from Pitt, 1792, to 
Salisbury, 1902, and A Century of Diplo- 
matic Blue Books, 1814-1914, both pub- 
lished in 1938, compiled with the aid of 
Miss Lillian Penson, were intended to 
facilitate the study of diplomacy. Among 
his later interests were the International 
Historical Congress, of which he was the 
.second president (1933-1938); the new 
Commonwealth' Institute, of which he was 
the first president (1934) ; the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical jlanuscripts ; and 
the British Academy, of which he was 
elected a fellow in 1927. He initiated a 
Cambridge History of Poland and planned 
supj)lcmentary volumes to the Cambridge 
Modern History. He was elected master 
of Peterhouse in 1938, and died at Cam- 
bridge 11 July 1939. 

Temperley married twice: first, in 1913 
Gladys (died 1923), daughter of Job Brad- 
ford, barrister of Lincoln’s Inn ; secondly, 
in 1929, his cousin, Dorothy Vnzeille, 
daughter of Arthur Temperley, preben- 
dary' of Lincoln Minster. He had a son 
by' his first wife. The universities of Dur- 
ham and St. Andrews conferred honorary 
degrees upon him and he rvas a corrc-spond- 
ing member of many' foreign academies. 
A man of boundless energy and wide sy'in- 
pathics, Temperley possessed friends in 
many' countries. None of his contempo- 
raries did more to secure international 
co-operation in historical research. 

[The Times, 12 July 1009; G. P. Gooch, 
Harold 'Temperley, IH7U-1039 in Proceedings ol 
the llrilish Acjideiny, vol. xxv, 1030 (portrait) ; 
Some Historians of Modern ICurope, edited by 
Ilcmadotte K. Sclimitt, lDt2; L. SI. Penson 
in History, Scptcniljcr 1030; personal know- 
ledge.) t;, p. Goocfi. 

TEMPLE, .Sm RICHARD CARNAC, 
second baronet, of The Nash (1850-1931), 
soldier and oriental scholar, ivas bom at 
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Allahabad, India, 15 October 1850, the 
elder son of the Anglo-Indian admini- 
strator (Sir) Richard Temple, first baronet 
[q.v.], of The Nash, Kempsey, Worcester- 
shire, by his first wife, Charlotte Frances, 
daughter of Benjamin Jlartindale. He 
was educated at Harrow and at Trinity 
HaD, Cambridge, of which in 1908 he was 
elected an honorary fellow, and in 1871 
he obtained a commission in the Roj^al 
Scots Fusiliers and embarked with them 
for India. Transferred to the Indian Army 
in 1877, he was first posted to the 38th 
Dogras, and with them took part in the 
second Afghan war (1878-1879). He next 
served in the 1st Gurkha Regiment. Hav- 
ing been mentioned in dispatches for his 
services in the Afghan campaign, he was 
selected in 1879 for the post of canton- 
ment magistrate in the Punjab, where his 
lifelong study of Indian history, folk-lore, 
and ethnologj’’ was initiated, witness his 
Legends of the Panjdb (3 vols., 1883-1890) 
and contributions to Panjab Notes and 
Queries. In 1880, wliUe stationed with a 
detachment of his regiment at the penal 
settlement of Port Blair in the Andaman 
Islands, he married Agnes Fanny, second 
daughter of Major-General George Archi- 
medes Searle, Madras Staff Corps. The 
outbreak in 1885 of the third Burmese 
war brought him once more on active ser- 
vice, and led in 1887 to his being placed 
in charge of King Thibaw’s capital on this 
monarch’s deposition. P’rom Mandalay be 
was promoted in 1891 to be president of 
the municipality and port-commissioner 
of Rangoon, and the last nine and a half 
years of his seradee were passed in the 
scene of his early romance, as chief com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

After succeeding to his father’s baron- 
etcy in 1902, Temple retired in 1904, hav- 
ing reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in 1897, and entered upon the most fruitful 
period of his literary acthdties. His edi- 
torial labours produced A Geographical 
Aceount of the Countries Round the Bay of 
Bengal, 1669-1679 by Thomas Bowrey 
(1905), The Travels of Peter Mundy, in 
Europe and Asia, 1608—1667 (3 vols., 1907— 
1928), The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 
1675-1680 (1911), The Papers of Thomas 
Bowrey, 1669-1713 (1927), and New Light 
on the Mysterious Tragedy of the ‘•Worces- 
ter', 170i-1705 (1930), to mention only 
a few of Ins best kno^vn works. In 1913 he 
was president of the anthropological sec- 
tion of the British Association, and in 1925 
he was elected a fellow of the British Aca- 


Terry, C. S. 

demy. For his seiadces in India he was 
appointed C.I.E. in 1894, and, for work 
connected with the joint committee of the 
St. John Ambulance Association and the 
British Red Cross Society during the war 
of 1914-1918, C.B. in 1916. He was also 
a Baififf Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem (1927). 

In liis later years, from 1921 until liis 
death at Territet, Switzerland, 3 March 
1931, Temple was greatly inconvenienced 
by domestic troubles and ill health, which 
led Mm to an enforced exile, mostly spent 
at Territet. Here, undismayed by his 
numerous trials, and in touch ivith many 
devoted friends, he continued Ms literary 
activities, including the editorship of the 
Indian Antiquary, of which he had been 
sole editor since 1892. A literary col- 
league described as his principal character- 
istics ‘Ms indefatigable industry, amount- 
ing to a joy of work, his exceptional 
range of knowledge and interests, cover- 
ing almost all branches of Oriental re- 
search, Ms wide personal experience of 
almost all pTO^daces of the Indian Empire, 
and his liberal and broad-minded outlook 
that enabled Mm better to understand and 
appreciate the cultures of the East as a 
whole’. He wielded sword and pen mth 
equal skill and courage. He was suia'ived 
by his wife, by Ms only son, Richard 
Dxnand Temple, D.S.O. (bom 1880), who 
succeeded Mm as third baronet, and by 
his two daughters. 

[R. E. Ejntlioven], Sir Richard Temple, Rt., 
1850-1931 in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xvii, 1931 ; personal know- 
ledge.] * R. E. Entiiovex. 

TERRY, CHARLES SANFORD (1804- 
1936), historian and musician, was bom at 
Newport Pagnell, BuckinghamsMre, 24 
October 1804, the elder son of Charles 
Terry, a physician there, by Ms wife, Ellen 
Octavia, daughter of Octavius Thomas 
Prichard, physician, of Abingdon Abbey, 
Nortliamptonshire. Both Ms grandfathers 
and two of his great-grandfathers were 
medical men. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, King’s Col- 
lege School, Strand, Lancing, and at Clare 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
second class in tlie historical tripos of 1 880. 
From 1890 to 1898 he was lecturer in history 
at Durham College of Science (later 
ArmstrongCollege), Newcastle-upon-Tjme. 
Thereafter he became lecturer in historj' 
in Aberdeen University. In 1903 the 
lecturersMp was raised to a chair, wMch he 
held until his retirement in 1030. He died 
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at his home, IVcsterton of Pitfodels, near 
Aberdeen', 5 November 1930. In 1901 he 
married Edith, eldest daughter of Francis 
AUfrey, brewer, of Neu-port Pagnell ; 
there were no children of the marriage. 

Among those Englishmen who have 
served Scotland, Terry takes a high place. 
He was not greatly concerned wltli the 
ideas wliich give rise to liistory, or wth 
personalities: liis interest lay in the pure 
course of events, wliich he set forth not 
only with sound scholarsliip, hut with 
a remarkable clarity and conciseness and 
the power of marshalling intricate masses 
of detail into a lucid and balanced narra- 
tive. These gifts, with his warm and 
attractive personalitj', made him an excel- 
lent and beloved teacher. His considerable 
bulk of published work includes several 
useful collections of material concerning 
the various Jacobite movements and an 
important edition of the Albemarle 
Papers, 174G-174S (2 vols., 1902). His 
most valuable historical work, however, 
deals with the seventeenth centurj' in 
Scotland. The chief of it is contained in 
his Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, 
first Earl of Leven (1899) and John Graham 
of Clavcrhousc, Viscount of Dundee (1905), 
and in his editorial work on The Crom- 
wellian Union (1902) and Papers Relating 
to the Army of the Solemti League and Cove- 
nant (2 vols., 1917). These books, e.xplor- 
ing involved and neglected material, 
served to undermine a number of classic 
misstatements: and at a time Avhen Scot- 
tish history was only too commonly seen 
wth narrow scope, he dealt mth Scotland 
always as part of Europe. 

Terry was also a very fine musician, 
with a special interest in Johann Sebastian 
Bach. His Bach: A Biography, published 
in 1928 (rc\iscd cd. 1933), was received 
with enthusiasm in Germany. He also 
UTote on the Bach family, and his other 
editorial and critical work on J, S. Bach 
includes important editions of the Chorals 
(3 parts, 1915-1021), Original Hymn- 
Tunes for Congregational Use (1022), and 
Cantata Texts, Sacred and Secular (1020), 
and critical analyses for the ‘Musical Pil- 
grim’ series, founded in 192-4. He also 
contributed to the tliird edition of Grove's 
Dictionary of Music. At Aberdeen he vir- 
tually created the University Choral and 
Orchestral Society, acting for many years 
ns its conductor, 

Terrj' received honoraiy doctorates of 
music from the universities of Oxford and 
lidinburgh.'and otlier honorarj' degrees 
from Glasgow, Aberdeen, Durlmm, and 


Leipzig. This German degree (Ph.D.) was 
conferred upon him in 1935 on the occa- 
sion of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Bach. He was 
elected an honorary fellow of Clare Col- 
lege in 1929. 

There is a portrait of Terry by Allan 
Sutherland at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
but the likeness is not so good as in the 
pencil dra^ving by J. B. Souter, which 
hangs above the Bach Collection be- 
queathed by Terry to the library of the 
Royal College of Music, London. A photo- 
graph of him in old age, of admirable 
liveliness, is reproduced in vol. xxiv of the 
Aberdeen University Review. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
4th ed., vol. v, edited bj’ H. C. Colies; The 
Times, 0 November 1030 ; C. S. Terry’s own 
writings; private information.] 

Agnes INIure JIackenzie. 

TERRY, FRED (1803-1933), actor, 
was bom in London 9 November 1803, the 
youngest son of Benjamin Terry, actor, 
by liis wife, Sarah Ballard, actress, daugh- 
ter of a Scottish minister at Portsmouth. 
Among his elder sisters were the actresses 
Ivate, Ellen [q.v.], Marlon, and Florence 
Terry ; and Ifred, after education in ^n- 
don, liriince, and Switzerland, sustained 
the family tradition by going on the stage 
at the age of sixteen. He ‘walked on’ in 
a celebrated revival of Money, with which 
tlie Bancrofts opened their management 
of the Haymarket Theatre on 31 January 
1880. After experience on tour Terry 
appeared at the Lyceum Theatre in July 
1884, in the revival by (Sir) Henry Irving 
[q.v.] of Twelfth Night, as Sebastian to the 
Viola of liis sis ter Ellen whom herescmbled 
remarkably, ‘I don’t tliink’, Ellen Terry 
wrote in later years, ‘that I have ever seen 
any success so tmmistakablc and iastan- 
taneous.’ More touring followed, in this 
country and in the United States of 
America, but from the summer of 1887 the 
young actor, with his fine voice and pre- 
sence, was found consistently in London. 
He was successful as Dr. William Brown 
in Dr. Bill at the Avenue Theatre (Febru- 
ary 1890), and in a variety of jiarts for 
(Sir) H. Bcerbohm Tree [q.v.] at the Hay- 
markctTlicatrc between the years 1890 and 
1894. These included D’Aulnay in Comedy 
and 2’rflgcf///(1890), John Christison hi The 
Dancing Girl (1891) — Julia, daughter of 
Alexander Ritchie Neilson, of J^ondon, 
Avhom he married later in that year, was 
in the cast — and Laertes in Hamlet. Early 
in 1890 he was touring with (Sir) John 
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Hare [q.v.] in the United States ; in June 
of the same year he was Charles Surface 
in the revival at the Lj’^ceum by (Sir) 
Jolmston Forbes-Rohertson [q.v.] of The 
School for Scandal. 

Don Pedro in Much Ado About Nothing 
(St. James’s Theatre, 1898), and Squire 
Thornhill in Olivia (Lyceum, June 1900) 
were among the numerous performances 
which preceded Terry’s own venture into 
management, with his wife. This took 
place at the Haymarket on 30 August 
1900 ; Terry, superbly made up, appeared 
as Charles the Second in Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, one of two parts with which his 
name became inseparably connected. 
During the next twenty-seven 5 'ears Terry 
and .Julia Neilson kept almost entirely to 
romantic-historical plays. Much of their 
time was spent in the provinces ; but from 
1905 to 1913 they had annual London 
seasons of six months at the New Theatre. 
During these they introduced to London 
such plays as The Scarlet Pimpernel (1905), 
with Terry in his other famous part of Sir 
Percy Blakeney; Dorothy o' the Hall 
(1906); and Henry of Navarre (1909). 
Terry retired from the stage in 1927. 

Terry, who could be a character actor 
of high skill, is lilrely to be remembered 
best for Iiis command of the romantic 
flourish and for his manliness, gaiety, and | 
unfailing Terry charm, qualities e%ndent 
in his various performances of Benedick 
(not seen in central London) and of 
Charles Surface. In 1918, when his por- 
trait as Sir Percy Blakeney, painted by 
Frank Daniell (now in the possession of 
Julia Neilson), was presented to liim by 
the managers of the United Kingdom 
(some sixty in number) whose theatres he 
visited, it was stated that he had never 
appeared in a variety theatre or acted 
for the cinema. He died in London 
17 April 193S. He had a son, Dennis 
Neilson-Terry, whose early death in 1932 
cut short a promising stage career, and a 
daughter, Phyllis Neilson-Tcrrj^ an actress 
of distinction. 

It was unfortunate that Terry never 
used his powers to the full. He was 
equipped technically and physically for 
more testing work than the cape-and- 
sword parts in which he established bis 
name; but once he was accepted as an 
actor of the romantic-historical school, 
he did not attempt to escape from the con- 
vention. All his productions were set in 
the same popular mould. 

[Ellen Terry's Memoirs, with notes and 
additional ch.apters by E. Craig and C. St. 
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John, 1933; The Times, 18 April 1933; II7(o’s 
Who in the Theatre, 1933.] 

J. C. Tanwix. 

TERRY, Sir RICHARD RUNCBIAN 
(1865-1938), musician and musical anti- 
quary, was bom at Ellington, Northum- 
berland, 3 January 1865, the elder son of 
Thomas Terry, schoolmaster, of New- 
castle-upon-T^e, by his -wife, Marj' Bal- 
lard, daughter of Walter Runciman, of 
Dunbar, and sister of Walter, later first 
Lord Runciman, of Shoreston [q.v.]. His 
career as a professional musician opened 
in 1887 when he abandoned a choral 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
after two years only at that university, 
and one j’-ear previously at Oxford. Leav- 
ing Cambridge he went as music master 
to Elstow School, near Bedford, and three 
years later as organist to St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Antigua. He came home from the 
West Indies in 1893 at a time of spiri- 
tual crisis; liis decision then to join the 
Roman Catholic Church reset the course 
of his life, and the career that gave him 
international fame had its inception in 
1896 when he was appointed to direct the 
music at the Benedictine school of Down- 
side. Here his supreme talent for choir 
training enabled him to present the litur- 
gical music by sixteenth-century Catholic 
composers that he thenceforth made his 
lifelong study, bringing to light through 
imremitting researches the hitherto un- 
knoivn masters of the Tudor polyphonic 
school wliich culminated in William BjTd 
[q.v.]. 

In 1901, at the instigation of Cardinal 
Vaughan, Terry came to London to direct 
the new choir of IVestminster Cathedral, 
and during his twent 5 ''-tliree years there 
he initiated the Tudor music revival by 
presenting to the public through h'ving 
performance almost the entire corpus, 
then only existent in obsolete manuscript 
notation, of early English works for the 
Roman rite. The perfection of his choir 
and the musical importance of his sendees 
at Westminster made the cathedral a focus 
of attention, and his work there in Tudor 
polyphony was a powerful motive force to 
the young composers of his day, a fact 
publicly recogm'zed in the honorary degree 
of doctor of music conferred upon him by 
Durham University in 1911 and in the 
knighthood of 1922. Terry’s research in 
early manuscripts left its mark primarily 
upon performance, and his \dtality of mind 
and heart, allied to an unerring musical 
taste and scholarship, made him a potent 
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influence, although his legacy to the world 
in print is by comparison exiguous. 

As a Roman Catholic Terry contributed 
matcriallj' to the improvement of church 
music by his published works on hymno- 
logjs carols, and plainsong, but it is as the 
father of the Tudor music revival that he 
has a permanent place in history. His public 
success in other musical spheres was con- 
siderable, as journalist, lecturer, examiner, 
and shanty-collector, which last owed much 
to his seafaring Runciman inheritance. 

Terry married in 1909 Mary Lee (died 
1932), daughter of Jasper Stephenson, of 
Aydon-Castle, Northumberland, and had 
a son and a daughter. He died in London 
18 April 1938. 

A portrait of Terry in doctor’s robes, by 
Philip Hagreen, is in private hands. 

[Hilda -Andrews, Weslininslcr Jictrospccl. 
A Memoir of Sir JiirJinrd Terry, 1947 ; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 4th cd., 
vol. v, edited by II. C. Colics ; personal know- 
ledge.] Hilda Andrews. 

THESIGER, FREDERIC JOHN NA- 
PIER, third BiUioN and first Viscount 
CiiELJiSFOnD (1808-1933), viceroy of 
India, was bom in London 12 August 
1808, the eldest of the five sons of Frederic 
Augustus Thesiger, second Lord Chelms- 
ford [q.v.], by his wife, Adria Fanny, 
eldest daughter of Major-General John 
Heath, of the Bombay army. He was 
grandson of li’redcrie Thesiger, first Lord 
Chelmsford [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Winchester and JIagdalcn College, Oxford. 
He obtained a first class in juri.spradcncc 
and was elected to a fellowship at All Souls 
College in 1892, and for four years played 
cricket for the university, being captain of 
the eleven in 1892. He was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple in 1893, but by 
tradition and temperament he was drarm 
to a public rather than to a profe-ssional 
career. Recognizing the importance of 
education in a modem democracy, lie 
began to study the BritLsh educational 
system and from 1900 to 190-1 he scia’cd 
ns a member of the London school board. 
In 1904 he was elected to the London 
County Council, but next year, which was 
also the year of his -succession to the title, 
he was given the opportimitj- of public 
service m a wider field than local govern- 
ment, He was oflercd and accepted the 
governorship of Quccasland (1903-1909) 
and then the governorship of New South 
Wales (1009-1913). Tall, well built, good- 
looking, dignified, sociable and ensv- 
mnnnered, he was admirably qualified for 


the personal and ceremonial duties of the 
King’s representative in one of the over- 
seas Dominions ; and he soon proved him- 
self more than a figurehead in the polities 
of Australia. He made friends with the 
party leaders, and their recognition of his 
honesty and disinterestedness enabled him 
to deal firmly and successfully noth the 
crisis in Queensland in 1907 over the grant 
of a dissolution and to lighten the task of 
the first inexperienced labour government 
wliich took ofiice in New South Wales in 
1910. 

Chelmsford was back in England when 
war broke out in 1914. A captain in the 
4th Dorset Territorials, he at once joined 
his regiment and went with it to India. He 
had seen no fighting when, in the spring 
of 1910, he was appointed to succeed Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst as viceroy of India. 
It was an unexpected choice, for he was 
only forty-seven, and the successful gover- 
nor of two Australian States was not 
necessarily qualified for an office so much 
greater and more difficult. Nor were the 
difficulties eased by the war. The prestige 
of the government of India had been 
seriously damaged by the mismanagement 
of the Mesopotamian campaign, and, 
although the loyalty of India as a whole 
to the Allied cause was not in doubt, the 
new viceroy was confronted with a growing 
demand among the intelligentsia for con- 
stitutional advance, and in one or two 
areas, particularly in Bengal, 'ivith a 
terrorist conspiracy so dangerous that, in 
the first half of 1917, as the result of the 
report of a committee presided over by 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt, an Emergency Act 
was passed to equip the government ■with 
temporary powers of repression. Chelms- 
ford quickly recognized that the claim for 
more self-government could not be left 
unanswered until the war was over, and 
be was corresponding on the subject wtb 
(Sir Joseph) Austen Chamberlain [q.v.] 
before the latter’s resignation of the 
sccretary.ship of state for India in July 
1917. Chamberlain’s succc-ssor, E. S. 
Montagu [q.v.], was a more forcible char- 
acter. Witliin a few montlis he obtained 
the agreement of the British and Indian 
governments to the historic announce- 
ment of 20 August 1917, which defined 
the goal of Indian policy ns ‘the progres- 
sive realization of rc.spon.siblc govern- 
ment’ ; and he spent the following winter 
in India discussing what the first step in 
the process was to be. Cliclmsford wivs tlic 
antithc.sis of Curzon : he made no attempt 
to dominate his executive council; and 
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since, •with a few notable exceptions, most 
of his ofiicial ad'visers -were opposed to the 
immediate concession of any radical mea- 
sure of self-government, his response to 
Mental’s proposals ■R-as cautious and 
hesitating. Ultimately he signed the 
Montagu-Clielmsford Report (1918) whiph 
inspired the Government of India Aet of 
1919 and so set British India on the path 
towards full parliamentary ‘home rule’. 

Meantime a wave of unrest was passing 
over India, and the launching of Gandhi’s 
first ‘passive resistance’ movement in pro- 
test against the Anarchical and Revolu- 
tionary Crimes Act of 1919 was followed 
by murderous disorder in the Punjab, 
the danger of which was enhanced by the 
simultaneous outbreak of the third Afghan 
war. The crisis was mastered, but it left 
behind it ‘the shadow of Amritsar’. Briga- 
dier-General R. E. H. Dyer [q.v.] was 
eventually censured by the government of 
India and other authorities, but for the 
long delay in conducting an inquiry into 
the tragedy Chelmsford and his colleagues 
must bear their share of blame. 

Back in England in 1921 Chelmsford 
resumed his early interest in education. 
He was chairman of the University College 
(London) Committee from 1920 to 1932 
and of the statutory commission appointed 
in 1923 to draft re'vised statutes for Ox- 
ford University which were promulgated 
in 1926. In 1924 he accepted Ramsay 
MacDonald’s in-vitation to join the first 
labour government as first lord of the 
Admiralty. Thirteen years of political 
neutrality oversea had freed him from 
party ties ; and he believed that as regards 
the navy directly and India indirectly his 
inclusion in the Cabinet would strengthen 
public confidence. The government fell 
before he had had time to prove his quality 
in administration or debate. He was 
again elected a fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, in 1929, and in 1932 he was elected 
warden. In his college and in the univer- 
sity he was as ■warmly liked and respected 
as he had been elsewhere, but the prospect 
of several years of usefal and congenial 
work was cut short by a sudden and fatal 
heart-attack at Ardington House, near 
Wantage, 1 April 1933. 

Chelmsford was created a -viscoimt on 
his return from India in 1921 ; he was also 
appointed K.C.M.G. (1906), G.C.M.G. 
(1912), G.C.S.I. and G.C.I.E. (1916), and 
G.B.E. (1918), and was sworn of the Pri-vy 
Coimcil in 1916. He received honoraty 
degrees from the universities of Birming- 
ham (192T), Oxford (1929), Edinburgh 
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and Sheffield (1932), and was elected an 
honorary^ fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1917. He married in 1894 
Frances Charlotte, eldest daughter of Ivor 
Bertie Guest, first Lord Wimborne [q.v.], 
and had two sons, the elder of whom died 
of -wounds received in action in Mesopo- 
tamia in 1917, and four daughters. He 
was succeeded as second viscount and 
fourth baron by his younger son, Andrew 
Charles Gerald (bom 1903). 

There is a portrait of Lord Chelmsford 
by David Kelly at All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

[T/ie Times, 3 -April 1933 ; Oxford Magazine, 
27 April 1933 ; Report on East India Constitu- 
tional Reforms [Cmd. 9109 of 1918] ; B. S. 
Montagu, An Indian Diary, edited by Venetia 
Jlontagu, 1930 ; personal knowledge.] 

R. COUPI..\KD. 

THOMAS, HERBERT HENRY (1 8 76- 
1935), geologist, was born at Exeter 13 
Slarch 1 876, the younger son of Frederick 
Thomas, of Exeter and later of Harrow, 
by his ■wife, Louisa Pickford. He iras at 
school at E.xeter and went to Cambridge 
in 1894 as an exliibitioner, becoming later 
a scholar, of Sidney Sussex College. He 
obtained a first class in both parts of the 
natural sciences tripos (1897, 1898) and 
won the Harloiess scholarship for geology 
in the latter year. 

From Cambridge Thomas went to Ox- 
ford in 1898 as assistant to W. J. Sollas 
[q.v.] and entered Balh'ol College. In 1900 
he joined a party of scientists and geo- 
graphers on a journey described in Across 
Iceland (1902) by William Bisiker. He 
was appointed geologist to the Geological 
Surv'ey of Great Britain in 1901 and 
worked mainly in South Wales until his 
promotion as petrographer to the survey 
in 1911. 

Much of Thomas’s scientific work is in- 
corporated in memoirs of the Geological 
Survey and in papers by other geologists. 
With Donald MacAlistcr he published in 
1900 The Geology of Ore Dejwsils, and he 
contributed during the war of 1914-1918 
to numerous reports on mineral resources, 
refractories, sihca-bricks, and the material 
for their manufacture. Among liis sepa- 
rately pubhshed papers several are of con- 
siderable importance. His earliest work 
dealt -with the ‘hea-vy’ minerals of the 
Bunter Pebble-Bed (1902) and with the 
New Red Sandstone of the west of Eng- 
land (1909) and his essay on this subject 
won the Sedgivick prize of Cambridge 
University in 1903. Tliis was pioneer work 
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and established methods since widely used 
in sedimentary petrography. 

A paper on ‘Tire Skomer Volcanic Series’ 
describing the igneous rocks of the islands 
off Wooltack Point and the adjacent Pem- 
brokeshire coast (published in 1011) was 
Tliomas’s first important contribution to 
this branch of petrography. In 1922 he 
published an important paper on the 
sapphire-bearing xenoliths from minor 
intrusions in Mull, and in his address as 
president of the geological section of the 
British Association in 1927 he gave a 
rdstnnd of the state of Icnowledge of ter- 
tiary igneous activity in Great Britain, 
embodying the results of the work done 
with Sir Edward Battersby Bailey and 
Dr. James Ernest Richey in Mull and 
Ardnamurchan. His last purely petro- 
graphic paper (with W. Campbell Smith) 
on ‘Xenoliths ... in the Trdgastel- 
Ploumanac’h granite . . .’ was pub- 
lished in 1932, the result of field work in 
Brittany. 

Thomas was frequently called upon to 
identify materials for archaeologists, and 
when he was asked to investigate the 
stones of the inner circle of Stonehenge his 
knowledge of the rocks of South IVales 
enabled liim to recognize the ‘blue stones’ 
ns identical with the spotted dolerites of 
the Prescclly Mountains in Pembroke- 
shire. This identification, firmly estab- 
lished in his paper published in 1923, 
settled a problem that had bafUed petro- 
logists for fifty years. 

Thomas was one of the secretaries of the 
Geological Society of London for ten years 
(1912-1922). He was awarded the Mur- 
chison medal of the Geological Society in 
1925 and was elected F.R.S. in 1927. He 
w.as probably one of the best known and 
most able of the British geologists of his 
time. Gifted with a genial spirit and a 
warm heart he had a large circle of devoted 
friends. He was a keen fisherman and 
enjoyed sketching, and frequently illu- 
strated his papers with his own drawings. 
He married in 1904 Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Oswald Henry Mosley, rector 
of Wentworth in the Isle of Ely, and had 
a son and a daughter. He died suddenly 
in Ixjndon 12 May 1935. 


[Obituary Xoiiccs of Fellmcs of the lioya 
Society, No. 4, December 1035 (portrait) 
Qunrtcriy Journal of the Geologic.il Sociclv o 
Jvomlon, vol. xcii, 1939; Mineraioffieal Maga 
zinc, %-oI. xxiv, 10.37 (portrait); Kature 
20 .fuly 1035; The Times, IS May 1035 
Iicrsonal knowledge.) 


W. CA>mjF.i,i. S>iira. 


THOMSON, ARTHUR (1858-1935), ana- 
tomist, was bom in Edinburgh 21 March 
1858, the youngest son of Jolm Thomson, 
fleet surgeon, R.N., by his wife, Mary 
Arthur. He was educated at Etoburgh 
[CoUegiate School and studied medicine 
at Edinburgh University, graduating 
'M.B. in 1880, and subsequently serving 
as demonstrator of anatomy to (Sir) 
William Turner [q.v.]. 

In 1885 Thomson was appointed to the 
new post of university lecturer in human 
anatomy at Oxford, where hitherto ana- 
tomical teaching had been undertaken by 
the professor of comparative anatomy. 
The medieal school at Oxford, the creation 
of Sir H. W. Acland [q.v.], was then in its 
j infancy; Thomson’s first class, consisting 
of seven students, worked in a tin shed. 
Tlie new anatomical department, largely 
of his design, was opened eight years later. 
From 1893 he held the title of extra- 
ordinary professor of human anatomy, and 
in 1919 became the first Dr. Lee’s pro- 
fessor, a post which carried with it a 
studentship at Christ Church. This pro- 
cess was part of the development of the 
whole medical school, in wlu'ch Thomson 
came to take a leading share, in the face 
of considerable opposition. The work of 
organization was eminently congenial to 
him ; and to it lie devoted much of his 
energies for the greater part of his life. 
He brought to the task a slow and cautious 
mind, remarkable tenacity, and a fine 
sense of loyalty. He took keen personal 
interest in his pupils ; and the advice and 
help which he was always ready to give 
were especially valuable in the early days 
of the school, when there was no dean and 
few of the colleges had medical tutors. He 
resigned his chair in 1933. 

In pure research, mainly in the early 
development of the human embryo, Thom- 
son was indefatigable, but he opened up no 
new field of inquiry, although he made 
several fresh observations; his work on 
‘squatting facets’ on the knee and ankle 
bone is well known. Outside his own sub- 
ject of anatomy he was greatly interested 
in ophthalmology, being the author of 
Anatomy of the Human Eye (1012), and 
anthropology, being co-author, with David 
Randall-JIaoIver, of The Ancient Eaces of 
the Tliebaid {1[)05) ; and the establishment 
of a diploma in each of these subjects, at 
his instigation, gave him great satisfaction. 
As n lecturer he was conscientious and 
competent rather than brilliant, his lec- 
ture being principally nicmorablc for 
tlieir magnificent ambidextrous black- 
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board illustrations. For Thomson -was a 
bom artist and lover of painting ; sketch- 
ing in water-colour was his chief recrea- 
tion. In 1900 he was appointed professor 
of anatomy at the Royal Academy, a 
position which he held for over thirty 
years, and delighted in the opportunities 
thus afforded for meeting other artists. In 
1896 he published A Handbook of Analomy 
for Art Students. 

Thomson received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Edinburgh (1915), ] 
Durham (1919), and Oxford (1933). Hej 
was elected P.R.C.P. in 1907, and was 
a representative of Oxford University on 
the General Medical Council from 1904 to 
1929. In 1888 he married Mary Walker, 
daughter of Norman Macbeth, R.S.A., 
and had two daughters. He died at Oxford 
7 February 1935. 

[Britisfi Medical Journal, 1935, vol. i, 
p. 334 ; Lancet, 1935, vol. i, p. 405 (portrait) ; 
The Times, 8 February 1935 ; Nature, 23 Feb- 
ruary 1933; private' information; personal 
knowledge.] T. B. Heaton. 

THOMSON, Sm BASIL HOME (1861- 
1939), colonial governor and assistant 
commissioner of the metropolitan police, 
was bom at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
21 April 1861, the third of the four 
sons of William Thomson [q.v.], provost 
of Queen’s, afterwards archbishop of York, 
by his wife, Zoe, daughter of James Heiuy 
Skene, British consul at Aleppo, and 
granddaughter of James Skene [q.v.], of 
Rubislaw. He was educated at Eton and 
New College, Oxford, and served in the 
colonial service for ten years in Fiji, Tonga, 
of which he was prime minister, and 
British New Guinea. Having been called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1896, 
he was that year appointed deputy gover- 
nor of I/iverpool prison and was succes- 
sively governor of Northampton, Cardiff, 
Dartmoor, and Wormwood Scrabs prisons. 
In 1908 he was appointed secretary to the 
prison commission and in 1913 assistant 
commissioner of the metropolitan poKce. 
It therefore fell to his lot to combat suffra- , 
gettes and, even before the outbreak of 
war in 1914, enemy espionage, and mch ! 
was the completeness of the preparations 
made to meet that emergency that it was 
possible for the police to lay their hands on 
almost all enemy agents and thereby com- 
pletely to baffle the German intelligence 
service in this country. He was appointed 
C.B. in 1916 and in 1919 director of 
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resigned owing to his objection to a re- 
organization of the office which would 
have placed him under the immediate 
control of Brigadier-General Sir William 
Horwood, the commissioner of metro- 
politan poh'ce. 

Thomson was a prolific writer whose 
works include books on the customs of the 
people of Oceania and historical subjects 
and fiction. Among these may be men- 
tioned The Diversions of a Prime Minister 
and South Sea Yarns (1894); A Court 
Intrigue (1896) ; The Indiscretions of Lady 
Asenath (1898) ; Savage Island (1902) ; and 
The Fijians (1908) : his numerous publica- 
tions after his retirement include Queer 
People (1922) and Mr. Pepper, Investigator 
(1925). 

Thomson married in 1889 Grace Indja, 
only daughter of Felix Stanley Webber, 
R.N., of Shroton House, Blandford, Dor- 
set, and had two sons and a daughter. 
He was the recipient of several foreign 
orders. He died suddenly at Teddington 
26 March 1939. 

[The Times, 27 March 1939.] 

E. I. Caruyle. 

THOJISON, Sir JOSEPH JOHN 
(1856-1940), physicist, was bom at Cheet- 
ham Hill, near Manchester, 18 December 
1856, the elder son of Joseph James 
Thomson, who carried on his father’s 
business as publisher and bookseller, by 
his wife, Emma Swindells. So far as is 
known the ancestors of Joseph James 
' Thomson were entirely lowland Scottish, 

! and those of Emma Swindells came from 
I the neighbourhood of Manchester. Thom- 
son was educated at a private day school ; 
when he was sixteen years old his father 
died and his mother moved to Fallowfield, 
nearer to the Owens College. She has been 
described by one who knew her as small, 
with bright dark eyes beaming with kind- 
ness, and dark hair hanging in clusters of 
ringlets over her ears. Her two sons were 
devoted to her and the three always ^ent 
their summer hoUdays together imtil her 
death in 1901. 

It was intended that Thomson should 
be an engineer, and it was by a mere acci- 
dent that he became a physicist. ‘In those 
days’, he wTote, ‘the way of entering the 
[engineering] profession was to be appren- 
ticed. ... It was arranged that I should be 
apprenticed to Sharp-Stewart & Co., who 
had a great reputation as makers of loco- 
motives, but the}' told my fatlier they had 
a long waiting list. . . . My father happened 
to mention this to a friend, who said, “If 
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intelligence at Scotland Yard and K.C.B. 
for his services, but in November 1921 he 
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I -were you, ... I should send him while he 
is waiting to the Owens College: it must 
be a pretty good kind of place, for young 
John Hopldnson who has just come out 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge was edu- 
cated there.” My father toolc this ad\dce, 
and I went to the College.’ This, as Thom- 
son points out, could only have happened 
in Manchester, because in no other English 
town was there anything similar to the 
Owens College. Thomson was then only 
fourteen, and on hearing that a student 
of this tender age had gained admission, 
the college authorities made a regulation 
raising the age limit for entrance. 

Mlien Thomson entered the Owens Col- 
lege in 1871, its professoriate could com- 
pare not unfavourably with that of any 
contemporary university. It included 
Tliomas Barker, Balfour Stewart, (Sir) 
H. E. Roscoe, W. C. Williamson, Osborne 
Reynolds, W. S. Jevons, (Sir) Adolphus 
Ward, and James (later Viscount) Bryce 
[qq.v.]. At that period the college was in 
a struggling and formative stage. The 
natural development of the students was 
not restricted by manifold regulations and 
organization. The feast was, so to speak, 
spread on the table and they were invited 
to help themselves. These surroundings, 
with the background of Jlanchcster itself 
in the middle of the nineteenth centurj', 
a centre of great scientific achievement 
with its Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, suited Tliomson, and he stayed there 
five years. He obtained a certificate and 
a prize in engineering, and some scholar- 
ships which helped to defray expenses; 
but he did not enter for any degree 
examination. During his last year he 
wrote an experimental paper ‘On Contact 
Electricity between Non-Conductors’, 
which was communicated to the Royal 
Society by Balfour Stewart and published 
in the Proceedings (vol. xxv, 187C). To- 
wards the end of his time at Manchester 
he became acquainted with (Sir) Arthur 
Schuster [q.v.]. He also met J. 11. Pojm- 
ting (q.v.] and thus entered on a friendship 
which Tliomson has described as one of 
the greatest joys of his life and which 
endured until Poynting’s death in 11 ) 14 . 

On the advice of Thomas Barker, Tliom- 
son in 1675 entered for a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but was un- 
successful ; in the following year, however, 
he obtained a minor entrance scholarship 
and came into residence immediately. As 
an undergraduate, he exhibited many of 
the chamctcri-stics which he had shown in 
childhood and youth, no great skill with 


his hands (he was reported to be of little 
use about the house) and no aptitude for 
open air sports, although to the end of his 
life he was very fond of watching good 
cricket and Rugby football. For exercise 
he relied on the usual afternoon walk or 
‘grind’, and in this limited field he excelled 
both for speed and endurance. But in 
intellect and personality, according to 
A. R. Forsjd;h, liis contemporaries at Cam; 
bridge, like those at ^Manchester, looked 
upon him as outstanding. In the mathe- 
matical tripos of 1880 (for which he 
coached with E. J. Routh, q.v.) he was 
second wrangler and was second Smith’s 
prizeman with (Sir) Joseph Larmor at the 
head of the list. 

Tliat same year Thomson was elected 
a fellow of Trinity, the award being made 
for a thesis on the transformation of 
energy. In 1883 he was aw’arded the 
Adams prize for an css.ay on ‘A general 
investigation of the action upon each other 
of two closed vortices in a perfect incom- 
pressible fluid’ : the subject for this prize 
is set by the examiners, not chosen by the 
candidate. This was published as A Trea- 
tise on the Motion of Vortex Itwgs (1883). 
The subject of his fellowship thesis seems 
to have developed ns a kind of by-product 
of a train of thought arising from a course 
of lectures by Balfour Stewurt on the 
principle of the conserv’ntion of energy, 
which he had attended at Jlanehcster 
some years earlier. Tliomson found very 
perplexing the idea of one kind of energy 
being transformed into something different 
— ^kinetic into potential energy, for 
example. It seemed to him simpler and 
otherwise equally satisfactoiy to suppose 
that nil energy was of the same kind and 
that the transformation of energy could 
be more correctly described as tlic trans- 
ference of kinetic energy from one ‘home’ 
to another, the effects which it produced 
depending on the nature of its home. This 
had been recognized in the case of the 
transformation of the kinetic energy of 
a moving body into heat on striking a 
target, the energy of the heated body 
being the kinetic energy of its molecules, 
and it seemed to him that the same thing 
might apply to other kinds of cnergj’. _ 

In a situation where there is a possibility 
of this kind it is verj' helpful if a method 
can be found of calculating the effects of 
such transformations independent of the 
nature of the mechanism involved. Tlic 
thesis consisted of an account of the dis- 
coverv’ of such a method based on the 
generalized mechanics of Sir tV. R. Ilumil- 
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ton [q.v.] and of Joseph Louis Lagrange, 
and its various applications. It was never 
published in its original form but consti- 
tuted the basis of two papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
(vol. clxxvi, 1885 and vol. clxxviii, 1887) 
and of a book Applications of Dynamics to 
Physics and Chemistry (1888). The scope 
of the method is very wide. 

In 1881 Thomson published a theo- 
retical paper in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine (5th series, vol. xi) in which he proved 
that an electric charge must possess inertia 
and showed how to calculate its mass. 
Subsequent historj' shows that even had 
this achievement stood alone it would 
have established him as a scientist of the 
first rank. It also implied a deep insight 
into the problem of the measurement of 
the mass of a moving charged particle, 
a matter not then fuUy appreciated. This 
was of great importance for his subsequent 
experimental work. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed a lecturer in mathematics at 
Trinity and became a university lecturer 
in the following year, and in December 
1894 he succeeded J. W. Strutt, third Lord 
Rayleigh [q.v.], as Cavendish professor 
of experimental physics in the univer- 
sity. The Cavendish professorship was 
not founded until 1871. Its first four 
holders were in turn James Clerk Maxwell 
[q.v.], Rayleigh, Thomson, and Ernest 
(later Lord) Rutherford [q.v.], a succes- 
sion of great and varied talent probably 
unequalled among the occupants of any 
similar chair. It was no light task to 
follow two such predecessors, but it was 
made easier for Thomson by the fact that 
the foundations of the methods of teach- 
ing physics in the laboratory had been well 
laid in Rayleigh’s time owing chiefly to the 
exertions of (Sir) R. T. Glazebrook [q.v.] 
and (Sir) William Napier Shaw. 

Even before he had taken his chair, 
Thomson was occupied largely in consoli- 
dating the position in which electromag- 
netic theory' had been left by Clerk 
Maxwell. One result of these labours was 
the appearance in 1893 of Notes on Recent 
Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, a 
volume intended as a sequel to Clerk Max- 
well’s treatise. This dealt in the main with 
the solution of various electrical problems 
presenting great mathematical difiiculty, 
but it included also a comprehensive 
account, the first in the English language, 
of the discharge of electricity through 
gases. The compDation of tlris and the 
reflexions which it induced led Thomson 
to a suspicion or intuition that the next 


great advance in our knowledge of the 
relationship between electricity and matter 
would be derived from a study of these 
phenomena, and he set to work \'igorously 
attacking the problem by experiment. 
The results were rather disappointing. 
There was plenty to investigate and the 
phenomena were often very striking, but 
they were also very complex and, not 
infrequently, imcontrollable. There was 
nothing that one could pick out and say 
‘this is simple, we wfil begin by finding 
out what is causing it’. However, the 
results caused Thomson to take the view — 
it could not be put any higher — that the 
current in these discharges was carried by 
positively and negatively charged particles 
(ions) formed by the disruption of the 
chemical molecules of the gas. 

This situation suddenly changed in 1895 
when Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen dis- 
covered the X-rays and found that they 
caused the surrounding air, which is 
ordinarily an insulator of electricity, to 
become conducting. This method of pro- 
ducing a conducting gas was, from an 
experimental point of view, simpler and 
more metrical than anything hitherto 
available. Thomson immediately recog- 
nized this and seized the opportunity 
thereby presented to investigate the me- 
chanism of the conduction. In this and 
subsequent work he had much help from 
the increased number of research students, 
many of them holders of the recently insti- 
tuted 1851 Exhibition scholarships, who, 
under the new university regulations, 
were being, in effect, in\’ited to come to 
the Cavendish laboratory. Several, coming 
from all parts of the world, were men of 
great ability who afterwards became emi- 
nent, such as Paul Lange\'in (from France) 
and Rutherford (from New Zealand). 

The results of this work showed that, as 
Thomson expected, the electric currents 
were carried by positive and negative ions 
generated in the gas by the X-rays. Their 
physical properties were ascertained and 
measured and found to be such as would 
be expected if they were generated by the 
disruption of the molecules of the gas. 

This achievement, important though it 
was, dealt only vith the fringe of the 
matter. In contrast to the air rendered 
conducting by X-rays, the electric dis- 
charges in rarefied gases imder liigh vol- 
tages were luminous, often strikingly so. 
From 1859 to 1802 Julius Pluckcr liad 
shown that in these discharges radiation, 
called by Eugen Goldstein in 1870 cathode 
rays {Kathodenstraldcn), emanated from 
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At this stage it "svas not proved -with 
absolute certainty that the masses of the 


the negative pole and had various interest- 
ing properties. Among others it caused 
the vails of the glass bulbs, in vhich 
experiments of this kind are usually made, 
to glov vith a greenish yellow light at 
the places where the radiation fell on them 
and these spots of light could be made 
to move about by chanpng the local mag- 
netic field, for example, by shifting the 
position of a magnet outside the discharge 
bulb. For half a century a sharp contro- 
versy, which had a curious national de- 
marcation, raged as to the nature of these 
cathode rays. The German physicists were 
unanimous in claiming that they were 
undulatory like light, while the English, ’ 
led by C. F. Varley and (Sir) William 
Crookes [qq.v.],held that they were s%viftly ! 
moving material projectiles. It is sufil- 1 
cient here to say that in this war, as in 
others, there was much to be said for both 
sides. 

Thomson’s experiments were largely in- ' 
strumental in proving that the rays were 
rapidly moving material particles pro- 
jected from the negative pole. But he was 
not content with this ; he decided to settle 
once and for all the nature of these electri- 
fied particles by measuring their masses. 
He Avas not only able to measure the 
speeds of the particles but also the values 
of their specific charge (c/m), that is to say, 
the proportion which the electric charge 
of a particle bears to its mass. The mass 
of any one of these p.articlcs was proved 
to be a minute fraction, about one eigh- 
teen-hundredth part of that of the atom 
of hydrogen, the lightest chemical clement. 
He also showed that similar particles 
originated in a number of different ways 
and that all had the same mass Avhatcver 
the chemical nature of the matter from 
which they originated. 

This was not merely a discoverj’, it was 
a revolution. The chemical atom had 
stood for nearly a century as an indivisible 
unit in the structure of matter. It norv 
appeared that there was a more funda- 
mental unit, an atom of pure electricity, 
a common constituent of all the chemical 
atoms. They were originally called cor- 
puscles by Thomson, but later this was 
dropped in favour of cleclron, a rvord sug- 
gested many years earlier by G. Johnstone 
Sloncy [q.v.], an Irishman with pro- 
phetic gifts. Tiie first public announce- 
ment of their existence was made, by 
Thomson, in a Friday evening discourse 
delivered at tlic Itoynl Instittilion on 
80 April 1807 and published in the Philo- 
sophiail Magazine in the follom'ng October. 


atoms and electrons AA'cre different, al- 
though it Avas higlily probable. The masses 
thcmselA'cs had not been measured and 
compared. The measurements gave the 
ratio of the mass of the particle concerned 
to the electric charge that it carried. It 
was still possible that the masses of the 
particles might be the same and the 
charges A'ery different, although, had this 
been the case, it Avould haA'c been difficult 
to imdcrstand the facts of electrochem- 
istry. Still, this uncertainty existed, and 
it had to be dealt with. Thomson set about 
tliis problem Avith his characteristic energy 
and proceeded to mciisurc directly the 
magnitudes of the charges on the particles. 
The method used Avas one the general 
development of AAdiich Avas due to Dr. 
Charles Thomson Rees Wilson, Avith im- 
portant contributions by (Sir) John Scaly 
EdAvard Tovmsend towards this particular 
application. It consisted in inducing the 
charged particles to load themselves with 
a drop of AA-ater of ImoAA’n AA-eight and then 
to obscrA'c the rate of fall of tlicse drops in 
electric fields of A’arious strengths. Thom- 
, son’s experiments left no doubt that the 
charge of each of the particles aa’us iden- 
tical Avith that of a hydrogen ion in electro- 
lysis Avithin the (rather considerable) limits 
of experimental error. The conclusion as 
to the identity of the charges was con- 
firmed about the same time by ToAAuiscnd 
who used an entirely different method. 
After that there was no room for further 
doubt as to the truth of Thomson’s rcA'o- 
lutionary discOA’cry. 

The adA'ent of the electron provided 
Thomson with more than ample material 
for the subsequent exercise of his great 
intellectual gifts. The problem of the 
structure of matter and of the chemical 
atoms in terms of electrons at once became 
pressing and toAA’ards the solution of this 
he contributed many original ideas. Older 
branches of physics such ns optics, magne- 
tism, and spectroscopy Averc found to he 
clothed Avilh ncAA’ life and interest, and 
new branches of knowledge like radio- 
activity, photo-electricity, and therm- 
ionics sprang tip out of the fertile .soil. In 
all these new developments Thomson 
played a paeat part. 

Space docs not permit a survey of all 
Tliomson’s contributions to this new 
knowledge, but tVA'o should here be men- 
tioned. l''or the rest of his life most of his 
personal experimental work was directed 
toAvnnls improving the technique which 
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had succeeded so well with the electron, 
and applying it to ascertain the masses, 
energies, and electric charges of the other 
particles occurring in electric currents 
through gases, and especially those which 
were positively charged and called by him 
positive rays. These were foimd to be 
atoms and molecules, singly or multiply 
charged (in terms of the electronic charge), 
but a large proportion of them were quite 
unkno^vn to ordinary chemical science. 
They moved very fast and lasted just long 
enough to leave a track on a photographic 
plate. This method lias hardly begun to 
be exploited yet, but when it has it seems 
boimd to shed a vast illumination on the 
very intricate subject of the inner mecha- 
nism of chemical reactions. Not only the 
molecules but the atoms also were found 
to be peculiar or unexpected. Thus, with 
the inert elementary gas, neon, the most 
abundant track, as indicated by the photo- 
grapliic intensity, was that of a singly 
charged atom of mass 20, but this ivas 
always accompanied by a fainter one with 
an atomic mass 22. Thus was discovered 
the first pair of isotopes (elements with the 
same chemical properties but different 
atomic masses) except for those which 
had been kno%vn for some time to be 
present among the products of atomic 
decay (radio-activity). 

Thomson’s other outstanding achieve- 
ment, this time theoretical, was the calcu- 
lation of the amount of scattering of 
X-rays by the electrons in atoms. When 
combined with Charles Glover Barkla’s 
experimental data, this showed that the 
munber of electrons in an atom was close 
to one half the atomic weight for all the 
heavy elements. With the h'ghter ele- 
ments the fraction increased gradually to 
unity for hydrogen, the lightest element. 
When reinterpreted later in terms of 
atomic numbers (the numbers attributed 
to the elements when they are arranged in 
order of increasing atomic weight, starting 
with hydrogen as munber 1) this conclu- 
sion became simplified into saying that 
the number of electrons in an atom is equal 
to its atomic number. These diseoveries 
and that of the neon isotope were impor- 
tant milestones near the beginning of the 
road tlaat led to the theory of nuclear, as 
well as of atomic, structure. 

As president of the Royal Society from 
1915 to 1920, of which he had been elec- 
ted a fellow in 1884, as well as in other 
capacities, for example, as a member of 
the Admiralty Board of Invention and 
Research, Thomson was deeply engaged 


throughout the war on government work. 
He was active in the formation of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and was a member of the advi- 
sory council from its inception in 1919 imtil 
1927 . He presided over the royal commis- 
sion set up in 1916 to inquire into the state 
of secondary education. In 1918 he was 
appointed by the Crovm to succeed H. 
Montagu Butler [q.v.] as master of Trinity 
College. The appointment of the leading 
man of science to succeed a long list of 
distinguished men of letters was to some 
a startling departure from tradition, but 
Thomson, who throughout his life was 
generous and hospitable, proved well fitted 
for the post. Unlike some of his prede- 
cessors he was equally at home with the 
fellows,' undergraduates, and servants of 
the college, and it prospered under his 
■wise counsel. Although in infancy he had 
not been expected to live, he enjoyed 
uninterrupted good health, and he stated 
in his autobiography Recolleclions and 
Reflections (published in 1936) that he 
could not remember any day in the last 
sixty years when his work had been inter- 
rupted by bad health. It was not until the 
last four years of his life that a progressive 
decline in his memory heralded his death, 
which took place at the Master’s Lodge 
30 August 1940. His ashes were buried in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey hard by 
the graves of Newton, Danvin, Herschel, 
Kelvin, and Rutherford. 

In the Cavendish laboratory Thomson 
built up the greatest research school in 
experimental physics yet seen. He was 
the man for the opportunity. The high 
level of Ills acluevement is sho'^vn by the 
fact tliat to no less than seven men, who 
were trained and first made their mark 
under him there, the Nobel prize has been 
awarded, and this is an acluevement which 
has never yet been equalled. What made 
liim the inspiring leader that he was, came 
from his vital personality, his enormous 
mental energy, and liis conviction that 
what he and his associates were doing was 
something very important. This was so 
patent that he communicated it to them 
without any apparent eilort on lus_ part. 
His great fertility in suggestion, if not 
always practical, and an uncanny msight 
into the parts of the literature likely to be 
useful were also valuable factors. More- 
over others, seeing ■what important results 
he obtained with rather poor apparatus, 
■were encouraged to persevere in their 
efforts. He had, in a degree seldom 
equalled, the gift of imderstanding the 
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working of complicated apparatus, with- 
out using it himself. He was accessible to 
everj'onc and never out of temper. 

The growth of Thomson’s intellect seems 
to have been almost complete by the time 
he left Manchester. Associated though he 
was w'ith ph}’sicists and mathematicians 
of great eminence at Cambridge there was 
no one tliere with whom he came into 
personal contact who had any influence 
upon him comparable with that of Clerk 
ftlasAvell (whom he never met). t\Tiat 
Cambridge did for him was to supply tlie 
mathematical knowledge, skill, and disci- 
pline which enabled liim to imderstand 
Maxwell’s oTitings. These profoundly 
affected liim and the resultant struggle to 
harmonize the view of the physical uni- 
verse wliich he had formed at Manchester 
with those of MaKwell led liim to the dis- 
covery of the electron. He was assisted 
in liis labours by a very comprehensive 
memory embracing a great variety of 
subjects from science to atldetic records. 
But it was liable at times to fail him and i 
he was knowa to repeat the same story to 
the same people in a matter of minutes. 
But tliere were other instances, not 
uncommon in the laboratory, which were i 
not capable of easy explanation. A re- 
searcher would explain to ‘J. J.’ (as he 
was universally and affectionately known) 
what he believed was the theory of the 
experimental results which he was getting. 
‘J. J.’ would counter tliis by propounding 
quite a different Aiew, and the argument 
would continue day after day and would 
Anally cease, bothsides being unconvinced. 
Then, perhaps a month later, ‘J. J.’ would 
tell the researcher that he had found the 
explanation of the results they had dis- 
cussed, and would give a detailed account 
of the very theory the researcher had pro- 
pounded. If generally tliis was dismissed 
as_ an instance of the vagaries of great 
minds, it did from time to time lead to 
diiricullies and misunderstandings. 

Being a man of verj’ vTiried tastes and 
interests, often unexpectedly pronounced 
or unusual, Thomson would talk with 
anyone about almost anything, and 
seemed to be bored by no subject except 
philosophj', to which he was once heard 
to Tcfcr ns a subject in which you .spent 
your time Itying to find a .shadow in an 
absolutely dark room. Yet he was at times 
keenly interested in psychical research, 
telepathy, and water divining, particu- 
larly in cases wlicrc he thought tlmt they 
could l>c investigated by pliysical methods. 

In person, Thomson was of medium 


heiglit, very slightly under the average, 
and well built. His head was large and 
squarish, the forehead wide and high, the 
face strong with well-marked features, in- 
cluding a broad nose and pronounced 
chin. One of liis characteristic traits was 
a peculiar grin Avith which he concluded 
many of his utterances as though challeng- 
ing dispute. He was most careless in his 
attire and appearance, and behaved ns 
though it were a matter of no interest 
either to himself or others. Withal, lie 
had a marked aptitude for finance and 
business. He was sincerely religious, a 
churcliman with a dislike for Anglo- 
Catholicism, a regular communicant, who 
every day knelt in private prayer, a habit 
knoAvn only to Lady Thomson until near 
the end of his life. A ready speaker, AA'ith 
a remarkable command of English, ho 
could, when occasion demanded, define 
a complex, dillicuit, or delicate situation 
with a precision and tact which fcAv could 
equal. Travel as a recreation did not in 
itself appeal strongly to him, and before 
liis old age he travelled little save for some 
honorific occasion such as to deliver a 
course of lectures, or receive an honorary 
degree, a medal, or a prize. Throughout 
his mature life it Avas to Cambridge that 
he ever Asdshed to return, and from the 
day when he entered Cambridge as a 
scholar, he never missed a term. He mar- 
ried in 1800 Rose Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir George Edward Paget 
[q.v.J, and had a son. Sir George Paget 
Thomson, also a physicist, and a &,ughter. 

Practically all the honours Avhich can 
fall to a man of science Avere bestoAA'cd 
upon Tliomson. He Avas knighted in 1008, 
and admitted to the Order of Merit in 
1012. He Avns appointed professor of 
natural philosophy at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1905, and a year later received the 
Nobel prize at Stockholm. He Avas 
aAvarded the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society in 1914, haAdng prcA’iousIy re- 
ceiA'cd from it a Royal medal in 1894, and 
the Hughes medal in 1902 ; he A\-ns tAAicc 
Bakcrian lecturer (1887 and 1013), the 
first fellow to be so since 1879. lie Avas 
an honorarj' member of all the leading 
foreign scientific acadcniie.s, and he re- 
ceived honorarj’' degrees from tAventy- 
thrcc uniA’crsitics. 1 Ic Avas president of the 
Brilisli A.ssociation in 1009. After resign- 
I ing his cliairs at the CaA’cndi.sh lalioratorj' 
jin 1010 and the Royal Institution in 1920, 
he Avns appointed lionorary professor at 
' each place in 1 921 , but he did not cease to 
I come to the Ca\'endish laboralotj*. 
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Among Thomson’s most important 
books these others may be mentioned: 
Elements of the Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism (1895, 5th ed, 
1921), Conduction of Electricity through 
Gases (1903, 3rd ed., 2 vols., •with G. P. 
Thomson, 1928 and 1933), Electricity and 
Matter (the first Silliman lectme, 1904), 
The Corpuscular Theory of Mailer (1907), 
and Rays of Positive Electricity and their 
Application to Chemical Analysis (1913, 
2nd ed. 1921). 

There are portraits of Thomson by 
Arthur Hacker (1903) in the Cavendish 
laboratory, Cambridge ; by G. Fiddes Watt 
(1922) in the Royal Society’s apartments ; 
by Rene de I’Hopital (1923) at the Royal 
Institution; and by William Nicholson 
(1924) in the haU of Trinity College, Cam^ 
bridge. There is a bust by F. Derwent 
Wood (1920) in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and there are dra-wings 
by William Strang (1909) in the Royal 
Library, Windsor Castle ; by Francis Dodd 
(1920) in the Fitzrvilliam JIuseum, Cam- 
bridge; by Walter Monnington (1932) at 
the National Portrait GaUerj'; and by 
Hendrik Limd (1932) in Oslo. There is 
also a talking ‘film portrait’ (1984) in the 
keeping of the Royal Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

[Lord Rayleigh, The Life of Sir J. J. Thom- 
son, 1942 (list of distinctions); Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Recollections and Reflections, 1030 
and ‘Survey of the Last Twenty-five Years’, 
in A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
1871-1910, 1910 ; Obituary Notices of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, No. 10, December 1941 
(bibliography of his scientific papers and 
portrait); Nature, 14 September 1940; The 
Times, 31 August and 4 September 1940; 
personal knowledge.] 
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THORNTON, ALFRED HENRY 
ROBINSON (1803-1939), painter, was 
bom at Delhi 25 August 1803, the only 
child of Thomas Henry Thornton, cluef 
secretary to the government of the Punjab 
from 1804 to 1870, by Ids ivife, Alfreda, 
daughter of J. C. Spender, of Bath and 
Englisheombe. Sent home from India at 
the age of seven, he was educated at 
Harrow and at Trinit^^ College, Cambridge, 
■where he graduated in 1880. 

Travel in Germany and France aroused 
in Thornton a lively interest in painting. 
Destined for a career in the Foreign Office, 
he worked there from 1888 to 1890, but at 
the same time he was studjdngatthe Slade 
School of Art; and in 1890 he went to Ee 
Pouldu, in Brittany, to paint. At this 
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village (where Paid Gauguin was then at 
■work) he spent three summers, studying 
each autumn and ■winter under Frederick 
Brown at the Westminster School of Art 
and at the Slade School. 

The year 1893 saw Thornton launched 
as a practising artist in London and (for 
one session only) a teacher, in partnership 
■with Walter Richard Sickert. Later he 
became a contributor to the Yellow Book, 
founded in 1894, and in 1895 a member 
of the New English Art Club. He made 
a rvide acquaintance among prominent 
artists of the day, including J. M. Whistler 
and Charles Conder [qq.v.] and IVUson 
Steer. Roger Fry [q.v.] gave him a great 
deal of technical information about the 
methods of the old masters. 

Thornton was primarily a landscape 
painter, in some degree influenced by the 
French Impressionists, but never dissolv- 
ing form in light as did some members of 
that school, and remaining fundamentally 
English. He was a man of wide culture and 
alert intellect, who, as he worked, became 
more and more keenly interested in the 
plulosopliieal implications of painting and 
in the underljdng motives that produce 
art. In 1911 he first learned of the psjxho- 
logical theories of Sigmund Freud and 
proceeded to relate them to aesthetics. 
With the psj’chologist Dr. Ronald Gordon, 
of Bath, he collaborated in tluree articles 
on this subject published in the Burling- 
ton Magazine'. ‘The Influence of Certain 
Psychological Reactions in Painting’ (May 
1920) and ‘Art in Relation to Life’ (July 
and August 1921). 

Always alive to innovation, although 
not himself an innovator, Thornton joined 
the London Group in 1914. His associa- 
tion ■with the New English Art Club con- 
tinued throughout his working life, and 
he was honorary secretary of the club 
from 1928 until his death. In 1932 he 
acted as examiner and moderator in draw- 
ing to the Training Colleges’ Delegacy of 
the Universitj' of London, continuing as 
moderator from 1933 to 1935. 

Thornton married in 1900 Hilda, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Walker, of Seaton Carew, 
CO. Durham ; there were no cliildren of the 
marriage. He died at Painswiek, Glouces- 
tersliire, where he liad settled in 1920, 
20 February 1939. 

Thornton had a quiet, naturalistic style 
and believed in a high degree of simplifica- 
tion ■without approaching the extreme 
generalization of Cezanne and his school. 
He liad a subtle appreciation of tone- 
values, which is especially apparent in 
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those strong monochromes that are 
among his best works. He was adept in 
the diflicult art of rendering the character 
of trees. His work is represented in the 
Tate Gallery, the British Museum, the 
Musee du Luxembourg, and the public 
collections of Bath, Bradford, Leeds, and 
Manchester. 

A pen and ink drawing of Thornton 
by Cecily Hey is in the possession of 
Miss Laura Sapsford. 

[The Times, 21 February 1939 ; Artist, May 
1930; Alfred Thornton, The Diary of an Art 
Student of the Nineties, 1938 ; private infor- 
mation ; personal knowledge.] 

HEllBEnT B. GniMSDITCU. 

THRELPALL, Sm RICHARD (1801- 
1932), physicist and chemical engineer, 
was bom at HoUowforth, Woodplumpton, 
near Preston, 14 August 1801, the eldest 
son of Richard Tlmclfall, of HoUowforth, 
wine merchant, who was mayor of Preston 
in 1885, by his second wife, Sarah Jane, 
daughter of Joseph Mason, of Stanmore, 
Middlesex. He was educated at Clifton 
College, and in 1880 won an entrance 
scholarsliip at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. After obtaining a flrst class 
in part i of the natural sciences tripos of 
1882, he worked for nearly a year at Stras- 
burg under August Adolph Eduard 
Ernest Kundt. He then returned to Cam- 
bridge, and was awarded a first class in 
part ii of the tripos of 1884. 

In 1880, at the early age of twenty-five, 
Threlfall was elected professor of physics 
at Sydney University. He arrived to find 
no experimental laboratory ; but through 
Ills pertinacity and persuasiveness funds 
were ptoWded by the government, and 
a good laboratory was completed in June 
1888. There Threlfall remahicd for thir- 
teen years, busy with a variety of re- 
searches, among which may be specially 
mentioned the construction of an accurate 
portable instrument for comparative 
measurements of gravity. He travelled 
over 0,000 miles in Australia and Tas- 
mania taking observations with this 
instrument. He was president of the 
Royal Society of New South IValcs in 
1895, and chaimian of the royal commis- 
sion on the spontaneous heating of coal 
cargoes in 1890. His energy and enthusi- 
asm for scientific work, his wide range of 
knowledge and interests, and his powers 
of Iciidcrship, left a lasting impression in 
Australia. He may justly be called the 
father of physics in Sydney University. 

In 1899 Tluelfall resigned liis professor- 


ship, and joined the firm of Messrs. Al- 
bright & Wilson, chemical manufacturers, 
of Oldbury, Birmingham, where he re- 
mained for the rest of Ids life. For the next 
fifteen years he devoted himself entirely 
to the affairs of the firm. He introduced 
many improvements in the production of 
phosphorus, worked out a metliod for 
the clectrolydic manufacture of sodium 
cldoratc, which was operated on a large 
scale at Niagara Falls, and designed and 
installed at Oldbury a gas engine plant 
for the production of electric power. In 
the course of this work he devised new 
and accurate methods for determining the 
clficicncy of electric generators, and for the 
measurement of the rate of flow of gases 
in tubes and ducts. 

Soon after the outbreak of war hi 1914 
Tlirelfall, on Ids own initiative, arranged 
for the exploration of sources of helium in 
gas wells in America, and worked out a 
scheme for the production of helium in 
quantity, and its use in balloons and air- 
sldps. As a result he was invited by the 
Admiralty to serve on the Board of Inven- 
tion and Research, wldch was formed in 
1 1915. A little later (1910) he became one 
of the original members of the government 
I Advisory Council on Scientific and Indus- 
1 trial Research ; he served for ten years on 
the council, and remained closely associ- 
ated with its work until Ids death. He was 
chairman of the Fuel Research Board and 
of the Chemical Research Board, and 
acted as the first (part-time) director of 
the Chemical Research Laboratory at 
Teddington, for the establishment of 
wldch he was largely responsible. 

Tlirelfall was appointed K.B.E. in 1017 
and G.B.E. in 1027. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1899 and an honorary fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College in 1005 ; he received the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from Manchester 
University m 1019 and tlic gold medal of 
tlic Society of Chemical Industry in 1029. 

Threlfall married in 1800 Evelyn Agnes 
(died 1920), fourtli daughter of Jolm 
Forster Baird, of Bomnont Hill, Northum- 
berland. His wife was an accomplished 
woman who published tluee books of 
poems. They had four sons and two 
daughters. He suffered from a stroke in 
1929 and was in poor health until his 
death at Edgbaston 10 July 1032. 

Threlfall was noted among his conlem- 
porarias for his ingenuity, accuracy, and 
persistency in experimental work, and for 
his manipulative skill ; and tliis in spite of 
the loss of two lingers of his right hand, 
and of injury to others, in tlio course of 
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experiments on explosives when he was 
a boy. IVliile still an undergraduate he 
made a contribution of the &st impor- 
tance to biology by designing and con- 
structing the fiist automatic microtome. 
In 1898 he published a book on Laboratory 
Arts which remained for many years a 
standard work on the subject. 

In person ThrelfaU was short, sturdy, 
and muscular. In youth he was a famous 
athlete, and he retained throughout life 
his love of the countryside and Ms skill at 
country sports: he was a good shot and 
a keen fisherman. No portrait of him 
exists, but the photographs published in 
the Journal of the Chemical Society for 
January 1937 are excellent likenesses. 

[Ohituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 1, December 1932 (portrait) ; 
Journal of the Chemical Society, 1937, vol. i 
(portraits); Nature, 13 August 1932; The 
Times, 11 and 14 July 1932 ; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] 

H. T. Tizahd. 

TOMLIN, THOMAS JAMES CHES- 
SHYRE, Baron Tomlin, of Ash (1867- 
1935), judge, was born at Canterbury 
6 May 1867, the elder son of George Taddy 
Tomlin, of Combe House, Canterburj% by 
his •wife, Alice, daughter of the Rev. 
William John Chesshyre, of Barton Court, 
Canterbury. He was educated at Harrow 
and at New College, Oxford, where he 
obtained a first class in jurisprudence 
(1889) and a second class in the B.C.L. 
examination (1891). He was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1891, being 
subsequently (1892) called ad eundem by 
Lincoln’s Irin, becoming a bencher of the 
latter Inn in 1918. 

Tomlin read as a pupU of R. J. Parker 
(later Lord Parker of Waddington, q.v.) 
and continued -with Parker as Ids ‘ de\M ’ 
until Parker (who became junior equity 
coimsel to the Treasury in 1900 and never 
took siUc) was appointed to the bench in 
1906. 'While he was Parker’s ‘de\’il’, 
Tomlin’s practice was but moderate. On 
Parker’s elevation to the bench Tomlin 
came into Ids oivn. His experience wldle 
Parker’s ‘de^•il’ had equipped Mm to cope 
more than adequately ■with the large 
practice that immediately came Ms ■way. 
In drafting pleadings and m ad^^sing on 
e'vddence he had few equals. To that 
technical skill there was added a wide 
knowledge of law and a neat method of 
advocacv. His clearness of exposition on 
both fact and law was as comincing to the 
bench as it was appealing to Ms profes- 
sional and lay clients. Tomlin was ap- 


pointed jiudor eqmty counsel to the 
Board of Inland Revenue and certain 
other government departments but 
although more than one vacancy occurred 
I wMle he was a junior, he was not, some- 
what surprisingly, offered the post of 
juMor equity counsel to the Treasury 
when (Sir) C. H. Sargant, then junior 
eqmty counsel, was elevated to the bench 
in 1913. In that j^ear Tomlin took silk. 
He attached Mmself first to the court of 
Sir M. I. Joj'ce [q.v.] and on Joyce’s 
resignation in 1915 he attached Mmself to 
the court of Sir Arthur Frederic Peterson. 
In 1919 he ‘went special’. Tomlin’s 
venture as a silk was successful from the 
beginning. His practice was bj' no means 
confined to the Chancery di\Tsion. He was 
often engaged in the House of Lords and the 
Pri-vy Council in a ivide variety of cases. 

In 1923, on Sargant’s promotion to the 
Court of Appeal, Tomlin ivas appointed 
a judge of the High Court, Chancery 
division. In 1929 he was appointed a lord 
of appeal in ordinary ivithout ha\dng 
served as a lord justice in the Court of 
Appeal — a course for which at that time 
precedents could be found only in the 
cases of Lord Blackburn and Lord Parker 
of Waddington. He was created a life 
peer and took the title of Baron Tomlin, 
of Ash, in Kent. A few days earlier he had 
been sworn of the Privy' Council and he 
became a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. He died in harness at Canterbury 
13 August 1935. 

ToiMm proved Mmself a sound judge 
in the court of first instance. He was 
learned and, while qmck and intolerant of 
irrelevance, reraamed courteous. He was 
indeed prone to interrupt an advocate, 
but his interruptions were those of a care- 
ful and Imowledgeable judge and were 
directed either to getting clear in Ms o-;™ 
mind the point that the advocate was 
trying 'to make or making clear to the 
advocate the point that in Tomlin’s view 
was involved. His interruptions did not 
give the impression that the case was not 
being heard with an open mind. The good 
reputation of the Chancery di%ision was 
enhanced as well by his judgements as his 
methods. As a lord of appeal he was no 
less successful than as a judge of first 
instance. His personal charm secured the 
good-\vill of Ms fellow law lords and he 
earned their respect as a la'vry'cr and judge 
by Ms learning, industry', and skill of 
statement. IVhcn he differed from the 
majority he took his points firmly' but 
al-ways courteously'. 
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Tomlin’s judgements and opinions are 
marked by learning, clear tliinking, and 
lueidity of statement. The point at issue 
is always made clear and the right solu- 
tion is sometimes made to appear ob\'ious. 
It is a curious fact — due perhaps to 
Tomlin’s continuous care and wide know- 
ledge — that few of Ids judgements stand 
out from the others. He was versatile, 
.^.t the bar he had handled but few patent 
cases ; as a judge he showed remarkable 
qualities in tiy’ing them. His success as a 
jjatent judge attested the correctness of 
ids %'iew that the best tribunal for such 
cases is the legal, not the scientific, m’md. 
His decisions were admirable. A good 
judge contributes as well to the better- 
ment of practice as to the elucidation of 
the law. Among Tomlin’s lasting contri- 
butions to better practice are Ids direc- 
tions on the role proper to be played in 
patent actions by expert ivitnesscs (see 
British Cclancse v. Courlaiilds, 52 R.P.C. 
171, 1935). 

Tomlin’s mind struck those who Imew 
him best as being the incarnation of pure 
common sense, an vmeommon quality. 
He never seemed to leave the firm ground 
of fact. He had but little of that specula- 
tive interest in the history' and pliilosophy 
of the law which was so marked in the 
mind of his master I’arkcr. The case to be 
dealt W’ith was to Tomlin the matter of 
interest. 

Tomlin undertook the chairmanship of 
various commissions. In 1023 he became 
chairman of the royal commission on 
awards to inventors and continued in that 
oilicc until the commission’s labours came 
to an end in 1033. In 1925 he became 
chairman of the Child Adoption Com- 
mittee; in 1920 chairman of the Univer- 
sity of London Commissioners; and in 
1928 cliairman of the Home Oilicc 
Adrisoiy Cormnittce on the Cruelty to 
Animals Act. I'rom 1020 to 1031 he was 
chairman of the royal commission on the 
ciri! -service. This commission was an 
important one. The reference required 
the commission to report on the structure 
and organiration of the civil sers'ice, the 
conditions of service, and retirement. 
The MacDowcll commission (1912-1915) 
had dealt with much the same subject but 
the seivicc had in the meantime under- 
gone considerable oliangc. Its functions 
had been extended ; the position of women 
had been altered materially ; new method.s 
of wage negotiation had been introduced ; 
and there bad been dklocation of nomial 
methods of rccniitmcnt: The liqiort was 


a valuable reasoned document. Much 
matter, some of wliich involved consider- 
able detail, was adequately dealt with, but 
on some important matters, in particular 
the position of women and equal pay, the 
commission failed, to Tomlin’s disappoint- 
ment, to reach agreement. 

Tomlin was elected an honorary fellow 
of New College in 1929 and he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the univer- 
sities of London, Toronto, and Columbia. 
He was president of the Harrow Associa- 
tion from 1933 until his death. He married 
in 1893 Marion Olivia, elder daughter of 
Colonel William Garrow Waterlield, C.S.I., 
and had two sons, the elder of whom pre- 
deceased Ills father, and Hvo daughters. 

[The Times, l-l. August 1035; personal 
knowledge.] Uthwatt. 

TONKS, HENRY (1802-1937), painter 
and teacher of art, was bom at SolUnill, 
Warwickshire, 9 April 1802, the second 
son and the fifth of the eleven cliildren of 
Edmund Tonks, brass -founder, of Bir- 
mingham, by his wife, Julia, youngest 
daughter of Henry Johnson, wine mer- 
chant, of London, who was of Northum- 
brian descent. He entered Clifton College 
in 1877, and later studied medicine, first 
at the Royal Sussex County Hospital, 
Brighton, in 1880, and then, in 1881, at 
the London Hospital. Here he was 
demonstrator of anatomy and enjoyed the 
close friendship of (Sir) Frederick lYcvcs 
[q.v.], to whom he acted as house-surgeon 
in 1887; he was elected F.R.C.S. in 1888 
and was later senior medical officer at the 
Royal Free Hospital. 

Since youth Tonics had had a certain 
interest in art and towards 1800 this 
interest became very strong. About this 
time he had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced to Frederick Brown, who had for 
some while been a very successful art 
teacher, especially with regard to draw- 
ing ; briefly, his idea was to return to a free 
and intelligent manner, as opposed to llie 
sterile conventionality of the work being 
done in art schools of the period. Tonks 
studied under Browri as a part-time 
student at the Westminster School of Art, 
and when in 1893 Brown began to leach 
as Slade professor of fine art at University 
College, London, he invited Tonks in 
189'1 to be his assistant teacher there; so 
Tonks forsook surgerj* and began a famous 
teaching partnership. He and Brown 
were shortly joined by IMlson Steer ns 
teacher of painting at the Slade School of 
Art; Uicir students were imbued with a 
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new sense of art, and espeeially draughts- 
manship. In time a widespread change, 
largely due to this partnership, was 
effected in British art. Among their early 
pupils were Mr. Augustus John, (Sir) 
William Orpen [q.v.], and other distin- 
guished students. 

Tonks now had the opportunity to 
develop his painting, first working mainlj’^ 
in water-colour, then turning to oils. As 
an artist he was essentially English in out- 
look, loving a beautiful and elegant sub- 
ject, tinctured with something of the 
spirit of the pre-Raphaelites, and the 
illustrators of the ’sixties. Besides his 
search for beauty of drawing, he 
gradually became intensely interested in 
the possibilities of the broken handling of 
oil-paint, being influenced to some extent 
by the Rench Impressionists, but mainly 
impelled by his ferv’ent search for tone 
values. Among his chief works are 
‘Strolling Players’ (Manchester Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery), ‘The Birdcage’ (Ash- 
molean Museum), and a number of 
pictures in the Tate Gallery. In 1895 he 
was elected a member of the New English 
Art Club, and from 1891 was a constant 
contributor to its exliibitions. In 1930 a 
special exhibition of his works was held 
at the Tate Gallery. 

In 1917 Brown retired, and Tonks, his 
obwus successor, became the Slade pro- 
fessor. He was the outstanding teacher of 
the age; in appearance tall, gaunt, and 
severe, his criticisms were sometimes the 
most scathing possible, yet his students 
loved him, and his ultimate love was for 
them. He never tired of striving to incul- 
cate in them something of liis own passion 
for drawing. Indeed, the particular 
historical significance of Tonks is that 
dtning the period from 1917 to 1930 he 
conducted a most vigorous defence of the 
traditional spirit in art in general, and in 
draughtsmanship in particular, at a time 
when futurism, abstraction, and so on, 
were assailing all that he held most dear. 
He retired from the Slade School in 1930, 
and the present (1945) energetic strength 
of the traditional movement is, in a con- 
siderable degree, due to liis work. 

Tonks had a host of friends, with an 
intimate circle including Steer, Dr. D. S. 
MacColl, J. S. Sargent [q.v.], George 
aioore [q.v.], and Sir Augustus Daniel. 
He engaged in fierce controversies, as 
was ine\’itable, and the fierceness was in- 
creased by the tenacity with which he 
held his views, and the vehemence vrith 
which he expressed them. He died. 


unmarried, at his home in Chelsea 8 Jan- 
uary 1937. 

A self-portrait of Tonks, painted in 
1909, is in the Tate Gallery, and a pencil 
drawing, with P. A. Grainger, by G. W. 
Lambert, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Portraits of Tonks are included 
in (Sir) William Orpen’s picture ‘The 
Selecting Jury of the New English Art 
Club’ (1909), and D. G. Maclaren’s ‘Some 
Members of the New English Art Club ’, 
both in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Joseph Hone, The Life of Henry Tanks, 
1039; Henry Tonics, ‘Notes from “Wander- 
Years’”, Artwork, Winter 1920; The Times, 
9 January 1037 ; personal knowledge.] 

Geoiige Charlton. 

TOVEY, Sm DONALD FRANCIS 
(1875-1940), musician, was born at Eton 
17 July 1875, the youngest son of Duncan 
Crookes Tovey, at that time an assistant 
master at Eton, later rector of Worples- 
don, Surrey, by his wife, Mary Fison, who 
came from Norfolk. Both parents were 
unmusical, but had remarkable literary 
gifts. Donald’s prodigious musical apti- 
tude was apparent at a very early age; 
when eight years old he is said to have 
embarked on composition on an extended 
plan. It was the acuteness of his ‘ear’ in 
childhood, and the correlation of pitch 
heard and pitch sung, that attracted the 
notice of Mss Sophie Weisse, later head- 
mistress of a girls’ school at Englefield 
Green. To her Tovey owed liis entire up- 
bringing and education imtil he was 
nineteen, for he never went to an ordinary 
boys’ school; moreover it was Miss 
Weisse who launched liim on the open 
seas of public music-maldng. These early 
j'ears were more than usually important 
in the making of the musician, for Tovey 
had shown, even in childhood, liis remark- 
able power of absorbing music, both from 
score and from performance, with great 
rapidity and an almost mathematical 
accuracy. It was wise policy that sent the 
boy to (Sir) Walter Parratt [q.v.], then 
organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
for counterpoint lessons; later to James 
Higgs, for whom Tovey never lost his 
admiration ; and later still at the age of 
thirteen to (Sir) Charles Hubert Parr^’ 
[q.v.], to whom he always referred as ‘my 
master’. A visit at the age of eight or 
nine to Berlin, where he heard the great 
■suolinist Joseph Joachim play the Bee- 
thoven violin concerto, and also spoke ivith 
him, was an important event. Another 
early influence dating from boyhood 
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wliich Tovey publicly acknowledged was 
that of the great scholar of the keyboard 

A. J. liipkins [q.v.]. In this formative 
period his mind was mainly occupied by 
music, without, however, neglect of other 
spheres of knowledge; for Tovey had a 
strong philosophical power of thought, 
and more than a leaning towards astro- 
nomy and the higher mathematics, re- 
taining to his death a fine general learning 
which he was able to use as a background 
for even his most specialist WTitings. That 
he studied the piano with Ludwig Deppe 
appears to be untrue, but he was brought 
up on his methods and supported them. 

In 1894 Tovey went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, as tlie first holder of the Lewis 
Nettleship memorial scholarship in music, 
and in that same year he appeared in 
pubhc at Windsor as a pianist with 
Joachim. At Oxford Tovey entered what 
was for liim a new, comparatively un- 
sheltered world. Although by nature and 
training shy, his abounding natural 
humour and an ingrained kindliness 
found liim a place even among the atldctcs. 
He read voluminously, scores especially, 
and never forgot what he read. At Balliol 
he came into close touch M-ith Dr. Ernest 
Walker, who even at that time was 
astonished by the accuracy and readiness 
of his memory in the wide range of 
classical music. In 1898 he graduated 

B. A. with classical honours; in 1921 he 
was awarded a doctorate of music by 
decree of convocation and he was elected 
an honorary' fellow of Balliol in 1934. 

No familiar musical pattern in the 
England of liis time seemed to fit this 
immensely learned, deeply thinking, ener- 
getic, if absent-minded j'oung musician. 
The problem of opening Tovey’s career 
was solved by Miss Weisse who arranged 
for him a series of classical chamber con- 
certs in November 1900 at the St. 
James’s Hall, London, at which he gave 
not only some quite unusual chamber 
■(vorks of the classical school, but also 
played a trio and quintet of his own, with 
many piano solos, and WTOtc a scries of 
programme notes, many of which have 
been reprinted. This scries and another 
in London in 1001 were followed by 
recitals in Berlin and Vienna, at which 
Tovey played Avitii .Toaciiim. The year 
1003 witnessed an orclieslral concert 
under (Sir) Henry Wood, at which lie 
played Ins pianoforte concerto; tliis work 
was repeated by Hans Bichtcr in 1900 
Plnycd it at Aaclicn in 
XOlu. All tlirougli this Eccond period 


Tovey, the pianist, was playing classical 
chamber music with Lady' Halle [q.v.], 
Robert Hausmann, and others. The 
Chelsea Concerts Society was formed in 
1900 and lasted imtil 1912, to be suc- 
ceeded by the Classical Concert Society', 
wlueh was reWved after the war of 1914- 
1918. In the middle of all this concert 
work came a request from the Encyclo- 
padia Bnlannica to vTite the articles on 
music for the eleventh edition, published 
by the Cambridge University Press. It 
was a turning-point in Tovey’s life, and 
that was a seed time for his later acti- 
vities. His friendsliip with Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan from 1903 had also brought to 
the surface liis lifelong interest in the 
problems of opera, and in correspondence 
\vith the poet he w'as discussing ‘The 
Bride of Dionysus’ from which emerged 
the opera produced in Edinburgh in 
1929. 

In 1914 Tovey successfully applied for 
the Reid professorship of music in the 
university of Edinburgh, in succession to 
Frederick Niecks. He was appalled by the 
conflict between Germany and England, 
bitterly regretting the break in the ex- 
change of musical culture between the two 
countries. A new venture, started in 1917, 
had important effects — his founding of the 
Reid Orchestra in Edinburgh, with 
students and professionals playing the 
great masterpieces, Tovey conducted, 
played, and -wrote numerous occasional 
commentaries for programmes — now 
famous in their reprinted form of Essays 
in Musical Analysis (0 vols., 1935-1939). 
The selection -was widely representative 
of every phase of classical music, and also 
of the newer developments of Elgar, 
Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, Dr. W. T. 
Walton, and !Mr. Paul Hindemith. He 
oripnated an entirely new system of 
university training in music, worked 
enthusiastically at his lectures and liLs 
orchestra, kept up his active piano- 
playing, and in short blossomed out into 
one of the greatest personalities in the 
musical world of his day. He visited 
California in 1024-5-0, New York and 
Boston in 1020 and 1928, Barceloim in 
1928 and 1034. He conduuted a volu- 
minous if sporadic correspondence. He 
lectured at Glasgow, Liverpool, Oxford, 
and elsewhere ; broadcast sevcnil scries of 
talks; edited (1931) Bach’s ‘Kuast der 
Fugc’, finishing the last incomplete fugue 
and %sTiting a rich commentary on tlie 
whole; continually absorbing music by 
some process of study unknou-n to ordi- 
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nary musicians. He finished the opera, and 
he wrote in 1933 a ’cello concerto for 
Senor Paulo Casals (performed in 1934 arid 
1937). All this, added to his constant 
university work, brought on illnesses and 
an increasing rheumatic disability of the 
hands, wlrich crippled him in his last 
years. He died in Edinburgh 10 July 
1940. A previous union was declared null ; 
he married in 1925 Clara Georgina, yoimg- 
est daughter of Richard Wallace, mer- 
chant, of Edinburgh: there was no issue 
of the marriage. He was knighted in 1935. 

As a pianist Tovey was without question 
in the first rank among players of his day, 
though he never embarked upon a vir- 
tuoso’s career. He played chamber music 
with the most eminent artists only 
(Joachim and Iris quartet. Lady Halle, 
Hausmann, Casals, Madame Suggia, the 
sisters d’Aranyi), and covered a wide area 
in his performances. Interested in the 
problems of piano-plajdng (one of the 
first indeed to play the double-keyboard- 
action piano of Emanuel IMoor) he seemed 
to unfold and expound each work — its 
history, shape, and meaning — as he 
played. His philosophy of art held that 
each work can have perfection, and, if a 
great work, is perfect. As a composer he 
wrote, consciously, in the idiom of the 
German classics and has been, perhaps, 
unduly neglected. Yet good judges have 
accounted his opera to be a masterpiece of 
dramatic declamation and of instrumenta- 
tion, and the ’cello concerto, long though 
it is, has magnificence. 

Although five years after Iris death he 
is known chiefly as a musical historian and 
commentator, the -writing of prose was 
always a secondary interest in Tovey’s 
mind. He planned books, but never made 
a whole one Irimself. He had dreams of a 
complete treatise of musical instruction 
in four volumes, but -^vrote none of it. He 
■wrote prose to assist the occasion of 
music, to expoimd music, or to clarify it, 
and he -was surprised, and not entirely 
pleased, at his universal acceptance as a 
■writer. Actually he -wrote for the moment, 
and his -\vritings shoirid be classed as 
‘occasional’, although, collected, they 
make a large corpus of musical learning. 
Apart from Iris profoimd knowledge. Iris 
sense of exploration, his deep beliefs, and 
examples, always apt, illustrating what 
he knew -were more than theories, Tovey’s 
■writings arc characterized, like Iris talk, 
by a brilliant and allusive humour, by 
reference to authors before unthought of 
as contributing to the practice of his art 


Tovey 

(e.g. Le-wis Carroll), by the creed already 
mentioned that a -a-ork can, and ought to 
be, perfect, and by that rare continuitj’- of 
thought which comes from an ever-readv 
mind. 

Those who were not able to be Iris pupils 
at Edinburgh University may get some 
sense of Tovey as a teacher by reading his 
boolrs assiduously and Avith proper 
humour. His work at Edinburgh was con- 
spicuous in the history of musical instruc- 
tion in Great Britain, for it was alike 
theoretical (in the learned meaning) and 
practical (in the musical). His conducting 
of the Reid Orchestra, not always -with 
very good forces to command, was -vwd 
and intensely musical. 

Joachim accounted Tovey the most 
learned man in music that had ever lived: 
on the ground that he kne-w it all, and that 
nowadays there is more to know. He was 
capable at any moment of playing any 
printed classical work on the piano, 
whether it -n-ere -written for five or ten or 
a hundred instruments, and whether he 
could ever have heard it or not. But he 
was far removed from the antiquarj', nor 
did he care greatly for musicians’ lives. 

Tovey was a tall, large man, in youth 
slender and ascetic-looking, but becoming 
in appearance more robust as he grew 
older. His eyes woirid wander, at times, 
as if he were thinking of something else 
than the subject under discussion (for 
Tovey discussed interminably). Yet this 
was not inattention: he was seeldng for 
the modem instance, in literature or else- 
where. tVlien he digressed from his argu- 
ments (as he did at enormous length) it 
was found that the deviations were per- 
fectly apposite and illuminating. His 
reading, outside music, consisted of 
detective stories, humorous works of all 
grades, especially verse (he set Lear and 
Hilaire Belloc brilliantly to music), the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and any book 
containing information about the arts. 
His upbringing led him towards Bee- 
thoven as the principal star in his galaxy ; 
but in the end he came to love Haydn 
most of all, and he was very sj^mpathetic 
towards the less formally rlij-thraic music 
of Palestrina and of the Engh'sh Tudor 
masters. 

A portrait of Tovey by Otto Sclriapp 
hangs in the music classroom of Edin- 
burgh Universitv. Two portraits by 
P. A. de Laszio and other pictures hang 
in the Donald Tovey Memorial Rooms in 
Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, dedicated 
by Dr. Sophie 'SYcisse to Iris memorj', with 
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an endomnent in the keeping of the 
universitj’. His librarj' is also there, in 
classrooms used by the faculty of music. 

[Preface by E. Walker to Sir D. F. Tovey, 
A jilusicia7i Talks (edited by H. J. Foss), 
2 vols., 1941 ; Ulusic Review, February 19-42 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge,] 
Hubert J. Foss. 

TOYNBEE, PAGET JACKSON (1855- 
1032), Dante scholar, was bom at 
Wimbledon 20 Januarj' 1855, the tliird of 
the four sons of the aural surgeon Joseph 
Toynbee [q.v.], by his wife, Harriet, 
daughter of Nathaniel Holmes and niece 
of the antiquary John Holmes [q.v.]. He 
was a younger brother of Arnold Toynbee 
and a second cousin of Sir C. J. Holmes 
[qq.v.]. Educated at Hailcybury and 
Balliol College, O.xford, he worked for 
some years as a private tutor, but in 1892 
he abandoned teaching and devoted him- 
self entirely to research, more especially 
to the study of Dante. Noteworthy 
among his massive contributions to Dante 
scholarship are the Diclionartj of Proper 
Names and Notable Mailers in the Worlrs 
of Dante (1898) which, with its revised and 
abbrc^^ated edition, the Concise Danle 
Diclionarti (1014), became the indispens- 
able handbook of Dante students ; Danle 
in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary 
(2 vols., 1909) wlxlch brought together 
practically all that was WTitten in English 
about Dante; and his very valuable 
emended test of Dante’s Epistotac (1920) 
with introduction and notes. Although he 
confined himself to the accumulation and 
elucidation of facts, making no attempt at 
literary appreciation, his exhaustive 
memory and tireless energy won for him 
a world-wde reputation ns a Dantist. He 
was one of the very few Englishmen to be 
made a corresponding member of the 
Italian Rcale Accademia della Crusca. 

In 1894 Toj-nbcc married Helen, second 
daughter of Edwin Grundy Wriglcy, of 
Buiy, Lancashire, who devoted herself to 
editing the letters of Horace Walpole. 
.After her death in 1910, Toynbee took up 
the unfinished task and Horace Walpole, 
to whom Dante resembled ‘a JlelhodLst 
parson in Bedlam’, thenceforth shared 
Dante’s place in his activitias. Three 
Fupplcmenfaiy volumes of Letters (1018- 
1025) and the Correspondence of Graif, 
IValpole, ircsf and Ashton (2 vols., 1015) 
arc representative only of liis achieve- 
ments in this new sphere. Latterly 
Tosmbcc. who had no children, lived the 
life of a recluse at ‘Fiveways’, the house 


which he built at Burnham, Buckingham- 
shire, his principal companion being a 
tame robin. He emerged occasionally to 
stay with liis friend and fellow Dantist, 
William Walrond Jackson, for meetings 
of the Oxford Dante Society, of wliich he 
was for long the moving spirit. Among his 
last services to Dante scholarship were the 
revision of the Oxford Dante for its fourth 
edition (1924) and the bequest of a valu- 
able collection of books to the Bodleian 
Library’ to wiiich he had made notable 
benefactions in 1912-1917 and in 1923. 
He died at ‘Fiveways’ 18 May 1932. 
With him passed the last of the great 
English Dantists. 

Toynbee was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy’, of which he was Serena 
gold medallist, in 1919, and an honorary 
fellow of Balliol College in 1922. In 1923 
the university of Edinburgh conferred 
upon liim the honorary’ degree of LL.D. 

{The Times, 10 May 1932; E. G. Gardner, 
Paget Toynbee, 1S55-1032 in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xviii, 1932; Oxford 
Magazine, 20 May 1932; personal know- 
ledge.] Ceciua M. Any. 

TRENT, first Bahon (1850-1931), man 
of business and philanthropist. [Sec 
Boot, Jesse,] 

TREVETHIN, first Baron (1843- 
1930), lord chief justice of England. [See 
Law’rence, AnmED Tristrasi.] 

TROTTER, WILFRED BATTEN 
LEWIS (1872-1939), surgeon, physiolo- 
gist, and philosopher, the third son of 
Howard Birt Trotter, merchant, of Cole- 
ford, Gloucestershire, by’ his wife, Frances 
Lewis, was bom at Colcford 3 November 
1872. His childhood was one of ill health 
and invalidism until at the age of sixteen; 
his father haring moved to London, he 
entered University College School. He 
passed thenee in 1891 to University 
College and University College Hospital, 
and after a brilliant career ns a medical 
undergraduate he qualified in 1890, 
thereafter rapidly taking the higher 
medical and surgical degrees and quali- 
fications. 

During his student years and in the 
ensuing period Trotter 'was fortunate in 
coming under the influence of some of the 
eminent men who at that time adorned 
the mcdic.al faculty at University College, 
llis reflective mind rcsjiondcd to the 
stimulus of such teachers ns (Sir) Vic- 
tor Horsley and (Sir) J. R. Bradford 
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[qq.v.], themselves distinguished scientists 
and clinicians of the first rank. On the 
teclnucal side of his work as a surgeon he 
owed a great deal to his chief, Arthur 
Barker, who was a pioneer in the develop- 
mmt of those refined methods that distin- 
guish modem surgery. 

In these congenial surroundings and in 
this inspiring atmosphere, Trotter de- 
veloped those balanced and harmonious 
qualities of mind and heart which marked 
him out as at once the superbly skilled 
surgical craftsman, the clinician of fine 
judgement and deep human insight, the 
exact and imaginative experimentalist, 
the inspiring teacher and philosopher. 
Throughout his active life liis range of 
interests did not diminish, and at his 
death he had achieved an influence 
amongst his professional brethren in this 
cotmtry that has scarcely been equalled by 
any man since the days of John Himter. 

In the opening years of the present 
century a delay in the occurrence of a 
vacancy on the surgical staff of University 
College Hospital gave Trotter, then a 
young man of just over thirty, the leisure 
to foUow his scientific and philosophical 
bent, and in 1908 and 1909 there appeared 
two papers by him in the Sociological 
Review entitled ‘The Instincts of the 
Herd’, which were the first major exposi- 
tion of herd psychology. These, together 
with additional essays in amplification of 
his original theme, v'cre published in book 
form in 1916 under the title of Jnslmcls of 
the Herd in Peace and War. In the two 
European wars of the present century, the 
remarkably penetrating analysis of Ger- 
man mass psychologj’’ revealed by these 
essays was widely recognized, and they 
have been amongst the formative in- 
fluences in the growth of the study of 
social psychology. 

During the same period, ■with a colla- 
borator, Mr. Hugh Morrlston Da^^es, 
Trotter was engaged upon an extensive 
and minute investigation of the physiologj” 
of cutaneous sensation in man. Consider- 
ably amplifying the earlier studies on this 
subject of (Sir) Henry Head [q.v.], the 
two workers divided no less than five 
cutaneous nerves in themselves, doing this 
in such a time-sequence that cverj' stage 
of ners'e regeneration and sensor}’’ restora- 
tion could be studied contemporaneously. 
Tliis investigation added considerably to 
that of Head in the matter of the actual 
information obtained, and, in ^’^rtue of 
the inferences to be dra-n-n frorn it, may 
be said to have replaced entirely the 


hjTpothesis as to the constitution of the 
afferent neiamus sj’stem postulated by 
Head. There is a brilliance and minute 
accuracy about this study, and a masterly 
breadth of interpretation of the facts of 
obsein'ation, that make of it one of the 
principal pieces of modem medical re- 
search. It bears the hall mark of scientific 
genius. 

Wlnle engaged upon these diverse 
actmties, Trotter, who was surgeon to 
University College Hospital from 1906 to 
1939, was also building up a reputation as 
a leader amongst practising surgeons and 
teachers of surgery. His diagnostic 
acumen, his gift for handling the human 
material of liis work, and his refined 
surgical technique marked him out 
amongst the surgeons of the opening years 
of the century, and by the time of his 
death had gained for him an almost 
legendary fame ■witliin the ranks of his 
profession and of those who were his 
patients. Much new work in surgci^' came 
from him ; a teclmique for dealing -with a 
particularly difficult form of malignant 
disease, advances in the surgery of the 
brain and spinal cord, together with 
original papers in which nosological 
entities were disentangled and clearly 
described. Trotter’s teaching of surgeiy 
was one of his finest gifts. He maintained 
it on what Newman would have regarded 
as a true universitj’ level, and it was never 
mere teclinical instruction. It was charac- 
teristic of him that in 1935 he should 
have retired from his large private 
practice and devoted his remaining years 
entirely to his work at University College 
Hospital. He took over the professorship 
of surgery and the directorship of the 
surgical unit there, and for the three years 
of active professional life that were left to 
him set liimself to the training of a few 
young surgeons. 

During tlie last fifteen years of Trotter’s 
life there came from liis pen, usually to be 
delivered as addresses, a series of essays 
on the role of general principles and of 
abstract thought in the development of 
medicine, the relations of clinical and 
experimental study, the nature and 
limitations of the intellect, and upon 
divers aspects of ner\'ous activity. 
Couched in a clear and lively English, 
informed by a humane and philosophical 
spirit, and not without a fine wit, these 
essays have come to exert a profound 
influence upon the thought of those young 
men who ■will be the leaders of medical 
science and art. Published under the 
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title of The Collected Papers of Wilfred 
Trotter (194-1), tliey promise to join the 
select list of classics tvhich, like Osier’s 
Aequatiimitas, have come from the pens 
of medical men to whom they are particu- 
larly addressed. 

Although attaining the highest place in 
the regard and respect of his colleagues 
and juniors, Trotter remained a naturally 
simple and modest man. He lived a life 
apart and few were admitted to his in- 
timacy, yet in company his conversation 
was a delight, his ■nit of rapier quality, and 
his range of subjects inexliaustihlc. He 
was a lover of English prose, and possessed 
a wide familiarity -with English literature. 
Hlien he could be induced to discuss it, he 
displayed a keen interest in the modern 
schools of philosophy, and his critical 
mind moved easily and with delight in 
this di/ficult field of human thought. 

Many academic honours, including 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Liverpool and Edinburgh, were conferred 
upon IVotter. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1031 (the only surgeon of his generation 
to be so distinguished), later becoming 
\dce-president of the Roj'al Societj' and 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, of which 
latter he was Hunterian professor in 1913 
and Hunterian orator in 1922. In 1928 he 
was appointed honorary surgeon to Iving 
George V, and in 1932 serjeant surgeon. 
From 1929 to 1933 he teas a member of 
the Medical Research Council. All public 
lionours he declined, out of a sense that a 
man should be content with the judge- 
ment of his professional and scientific 
peers and seek no other formal distinc- 
tions. In the councils of his profession he 
held a unique place, and he was one of 
those rare men around whose name and 
character legend begins early to gather. 
He may be judged the greatest surgeon of 
the present centurj’- in this countrj’, and 
one sure of a permanent place in the 
record of British medicine. 

'IVotlcr married in 1910 Elizabeth Jlay, 
daughter of Thomas Jones, colliery owicr, 
and had a .son. He died at Blackmoor, 
Hampshire, 25 November 1939. A por- 
trait of him by M. Ayoub hangs in the 
medical school of University College 
Hospital. 

lObittinrii A’otiew of Pellmts of the nopal 
Sontltj, No. 9, .larumri- lOti (hililiography 
and /)ortrnit)j nriti.sh iilcdical Journat, lO.IU, 
vol. ii, pf). lllT~ni9; rxincet, 1999, vol, ii, 
pp. IStt-lSIG; Vrmrrsilp Cotlcgi: Ilosnital 
Magazine, vo). x.w, WU); personal hnow- 
r. M. R. ■R ai.si,,;. 


TROUP, ROBERT SCOTT (1874- 
1939), forestry expert, was bom at 
i Neithrop, near Banbmy, Oxfordshire, 
;13 December 1874, the second son of 
! James Troup, consul-general at Yoko- 
hama, by liis tvife, Hannah Scott. Edu- 
cated successively at the Gjunnasium, 
grammar school, and university of Aber- 
deen, be went in 1894 to the Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill for training for the 
Indian forest sendee. He passed out at 
the head of his year and was posted to 
Burma in 1897. As a relatively junior 
officer he was put in charge of the impor- 
tant Tliarrawaddy division, where he con- 
tributed much towards the techm’cal 
advance in the raising and management 
of teak forests. \Mien tlie Forest Re- 
search Institute was founded at Dehia 
Dun, India, in 1900, he filled at first the 
post of forest economist, and spent two 
fruitful years collecting and publishing 
information on the utilization of timhcis 
and otlicr forest products. He then 
changed to the study of Indian silvi- 
culture in which he was especially interested 
and in which he became the aclcnow- 
ledgcd leading authoritj'. He travelled 
extensively in India and Burma recording 
detailed ohscrx’ations on the forests and 
trees, and initiating experiments on many 
forest problems, particularly on the 
growth and regeneration of the main tree 
species. This experimental work marked 
the introduction into India of systematic 
research in 'these subjects, whilst the 
collected information, supplemented by 
the results of his experiments in the pro- 
xdnccs and in Dchra, ultimately appeared 
in 1021 as his most important publication, 
the tlircc volumes on tlic Silviculture of 
Indian Trees. Troup did not publish much 
statistical work, as the measurement plots 
wliich he initiated could only yield the 
desired growth data after a considerable 
lapse of time, but most of the later studies 
have been in part based on his plots and 
methods and would have been consider- 
ably delayed without them. 

In 1913 Troup left Dchra in order to 
become assistant inspcctor-geneml of 
forests, sem'ng with (Sir) George Hart, 
and in 1017 he was appointed war con- 
troller of timber supplies to the Indian 
Munitions Board, a post which he held 
until February 1918. IBs services to 
India were recognized in 1020 by hi.s 
appointment ns C.I.E. 

On the retirement of Sir 'Willinm 
Sclilich Cq.v.] from the Oxford chair of 
forestry in 1920, Troup, one of Schlich’s 
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olvn pupils, was elected professor and held 
this post until his death at Oxford 
1 October 1939. During this period he 
was a fellow of St. Jolui’s College. His 
interests were now widened to include the 
forests of the Colonies and the Empire, 
and he took a leading part in successive 
Empire Forest Conferences in London 
(1920), Canada (1923), Austraiia (1928), 
and South Africa (1935), as well as in the 
International Forest Congress at Rome 
(1926) and at Budapest (1936). It was 
largely on account of his representations 
that the Imperial Forestry Institute was 
founded at Oxford in 1924 for higher 
studies and research in forestry, he him-| 
self being its first director until the end of j 
1935. Subsequently, all members of the 
Colonial forest servuce have attended the 
institute for advanced study. Troup also 
gave courses on colonial forestry to pro- 
bationers of the Colonial administrative 
service at both Oxford and Cambridge 
and his lectures were published post- 
humously in book form under the title 
Colonial Forest Administration (1940). 
He paid official visits to several Colonies 
in order to examine the forest position and 
problems and his reports on Kenj’a and 
Uganda (1922), Cj^prus (1930), and Tan- 
ganyika (1935) are important historical 
documents. For tliis work for the Colonies 
he was appointed C.M.G. in 1934. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1926. 

Troup’s specialized Imowledge and 
experience of tropical forestry did not 
preclude a keen interest in British and 
temperate forestry. He made a useful 
contribution towards an understanding 
of a major problem through one of his last 
publications, on Forestry and State Control 
(1938), whilst his book on Silvicultural 
Systems (1928) is the standard work on the 
subject. 

Troup married in 1901 Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, elder daughter of John Mortimer, an 
Aberdeen merchant, and had two sons and 
a daughter. 

There is a portrait of Troup by P. A. 
Hay (1932) at the School of Forestry, 
Oxford. 

[The Times, 3 October 1939; OhUuanj 
Notices of Fcllozcs of the Jloyat Society. No, 8, 
January 1940 (portrait); Empire Forestry 
Journal, December 1939; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] H. G. Cuasipion. 

TUCIOER, Sir CHARLES (1838-1935). 
general, was born at Ashburton, Devon, j 
6 December 1838, the younger son of 
Robert Tucker, of The Hall, Ashburton, | 


by his wife, Livinia, daughter of William 
Hancock, banker, of Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset. He was educated at Marl- 
borough, and, when barely seventeen, was 
commissioned in 1855 as an ensign in the 
22nd (later the Cheshire) Regiment. Thus 
early began an army career which was 
to last almost continuously for eighty 
years. He always retained a regard for the 
rank of ensign and late in lus life was 
urging its restoration in place of second 
lieutenant, to which he strongly objected. 
IMien over ninety he acknowledged a 
regimental telegram of birthday greetings 
with the reply : ‘Aged ensign appreciates. ’ 
In Ma 3 ’’ I860 he was promoted captain and 
in November transferred to the 80th 
Staffordshire Volunteers (later the 2nd 
South Staffordshire Regiment). Thus 
began a connexion which ended more than 
seventy-five years later, when he died as 
colonel of the South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment. 

In 1865 Tucker first saw active sendee, 
when his battalion was engaged in the 
Bhootan expedition which avenged the 
massacre of a British post at Diwangari. 
Ten years later the battalion was stationed 
in the Straits Settlements; during the 
minor operations at Perak in 1875 he 
held his first staff appointment on active 
service as brigade major. He was pro- 
moted brevet major in 1872 and to the 
substantive rank in 1877. In the following 
j^ear he was second-in-command of his 
battalion in South Africa during the earlj' 
operations against Sekukini, the ICaffir 
chieftain. Before the j'ear was out he was 
officiating in command of the 80th Regi- 
ment in the valley of the Pongolo when the 
full-scale operations against the Zulus 
began. He was among the first on the spot 
after the disaster wluch befell one of liis 
companies at the Intombi River Drift. He 
later saw that disaster avenged, for the 
80th was on the front face of the square 
at Ulundi (4 July 1879) and bore the full 
impact of the charges of the Zulu impis 
in that action wliich, culminating in the 
destruction of the toivn and the chief’s 
kraal, brought the operations to a close. 
He was promoted lieutcnant-coloncl and, 
wdth two mentions in dispatches to his 
credit, was appointed C.B. in 1879. After 
some seven months on half-pay as brevet 
colonel he was appointed commander, 
Middlesex regimental district, Hounslow, 
in Februarj’’ 1885, and in 1891 after 
another year on half-pay, he was first 
colonel on the staff and later brigadier- 
general with the troops in Natal. He was 
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promoted major-general in 1S!)3 and in 
1895 left Katal for India -where he com- 
manded the Sectuiderahad district. 

In December 1899 Tucker -was sent to 
command tlie 7th division under Lord 
Roberts in South Africa. His di-vision 
fought -irith distinction during the opera- 
tions for the relief of Ivimbcrley, the 
rounding up of General Piet Cronje, and 
particular^ at Poplar Grove (7 IMareh 
1900) during the advance on Bloem- 
fontein. After the fall of Pretoria he 
commanded a mixed force -^vhich, based 
on Bloemfontein, occupied a section of the 
lines of communication, and he was also 
in charge of a group of mobile columns. 
His services gained the high praise of 
Roberts and -were recognized by lus 
appointment as K.C.B. in 1901. In 1902 
he was promoted lieutenant-general and 
in the following 3 ’ear was appointed 
commander-in-ebief, Scottish district 
(later Command). He retired in 1905 and, 
being a close personal friend of King 
Edward VII, he was appointed G.C.V.O. 
in that year. He spent many j'cars of his 
retirement at Biarritz; but soon military 
duties brought him home cveri' year, for 
he wa.s colonel of the Cheshire Regiment 
from 1909 to 1911 and thereafter colonel 
of the South Staffordshire Regiment, an 
honour of which he was e.-rtrcmely proud. 
He was appointed G.C.B. in 1912. 

Tucker was tm'ce married: first, in 18C5 
to Matilda Frederica (died 1897), daughter 
of Jolm Haider, younger brother of Sir 
George Haj-ter [q.v.], paintcr-in-ordinaty 
to Queen Victoria, and had two sons and 
a daughter; secondly, in 1902 to Ellen 
Mary (died 1945), only daughter of Sir 
Maurice James O’Connell, second baronet. 
He died at Biarritz 22 December 19.95, 
and was buried with full military honours | 
at his Devon home, Ashburton. 

Tucker is probably best known for his 
forcefulness of expression ; talcs .about him 
arc legion and his reputation on this score 
is Icgcndarj'. But he was no less forceful 
in action. A firm disciplinarian, he hated 
red tape; he could stand up to higher 
authority if he thought that the services 
of his subordinates or the welfare of his 
men were recciv-ing inadequate recognition 
or consideration. Hence, during his eighty 
5 'cars’ service, he was both grcatlj’ loved 
and highly respected, combining, ns he 
did in a most marked degree, the qualities 
of humour and humanilj’. 

Two portraits of Tucker in the mantle 
of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, b>' 
II. A. Olivier, arc in the possession of the 


South Staffordshire Regiment, and one of 
them is to be seen in the regimental 
museum at Davidson House, Lichfield. 

{T/ic Ti7ncs, 24 December 1935 ; regimental 
papers; J. P, Jones, Ilislory of the South 
Staffordshire itegiment, 1923 ; personal know- 
ledge.] G. Dawes. 

TURNOR, CHRISTOPHER HATTON 
(1873-1940), agricultural and social re- 
former, was bom at Toronto, Canada, 
23 November 1873, the only child of 
Christopher Hatton Tumor, whose family 
had been seated at Stoke Rochford, near 
Grantham, since the second half of the 
scv'cntccnth century. He was great- 
grandson of the antiquary Edmund 
Tumor [q.v.]. His mother was Alice 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Hamilton 
H. Ivillally, of Toronto, whose family had 
Canadian blood on one side, a fact of 
I which the subject of this notice was 
proud. His parents were ardent Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and he acquired an un- 
conventional education with them as a 
boy, while they crasaded up and down 
North America, from C.anada to Florida. 
Tlicre followed a period of residence at the 
Roj-al A^'cultural College, Cirencester, 
after which he matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and graduated in 1890. 
On leaving the university, he studied 
architecture, and the IVatts Picture 
Gallery at Compton, in Surrey, and a few 
private houses are evidence of the quality 
of liis work. 

In 1903, however, on the sudden death 
of his uncle, Tumor succeeded to Stoke 
Rochford Hall and the family estates in 
Lincolnshire of some 24,000 acres, and 
architecture had to be relegated to the 
background. It was a difiieult time for the 
young heir, for agriculture had hardly 
then emerged from the great depression, 
and he had to take over some 4,000 acres 
of land in hand, which was being farmed 
at a loss. Tumor set himself to study* tlie 
problems of administration. He was not 
prep.ared to acquiesce in tlic conventional 
ntliUKlc of many of his contemporaries 
towards their estates. He did not believe 
that there was no futnre in the land, nor 
could he rnst content in the mere enjoj'- 
ment of its amenities. The ownership of 
land was a trust, and he was convinced 
that there was a great work to bo done by 
anyone prepared to devote himself to it 
in the spirit of ndvenUire. Over most of 
England ngricultural development bad 
been at a standstill for fivc-and-twenty 
ymns, and be threw liirnsclf with zest into 
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the inauguration of a new era of estate 
management on liis property. One half of 
the land in hand was soon re-let, and 
highly qualified farm managers, one of 
them a Dane, were placed in charge of the 
rest. A tenant was found for the mansion 
at Stoke Rochford and for much of the 
shooting. Housing for the rural worker, 
the evolution of the stereotyped local 
agriculture, and the pro\’ision of small 
holdings as stepping stones for enterprising 
farm workers emerged as Tumor’s parti- 
cular interests. But he did not confine 
himself to agriculture, and in later j-’ears, 
when he had resumed occupation of his 
great mansion at Stoke Rochford, he 
devoted most of it to summer schools for 
teachers and for Workers’ Educational 
Association students, and to conferences, 
both organized and informal, on social 
and religious questions. The development 
of education, indeed, might be regarded as 
his most enduring work. His agricultural 
activities made few converts, but he was 
a convincing speaker at any gathering at 
which educational reform was the subject 
for discussion, and he gave his time and 
services extensively to this cause. The 
fruits of his enthusiasm are to be seen in 
the teachers’ training college which has 
been established in the mansion at Stoke 
Rochford. He was the author of the 
follo^ving books, which embody not only 
his theories but also his experience: Land 
Problems and National Welfare (1911); 
Our Food Supply (1910) ; The Land and the 
Empire (1917) ; The Land and its Problems 
(1921); Yeoman Calling (1939), and of 
some pamphlets and articles. 

Tumor married in 1907 Sarah Marie 
Talbot, only cliUd of Admiral Walter 
Cecil Carpenter, of ICiplln, Northallerton, 
Yorlishire; there was no issue of the 
marriage. He died at Torquay 19 August 
1940, and was succeeded at Stoke Roch- 
ford by his first cousin, IMajor Herbert 
Broke Tumor. 

[The Times, 22 August 1940; personal 
knowledge.] C. S. Onwix. 

TUTTON, ALFRED EDWIN 
HOWARD (1864-1938), crystaUographer 
and alpinist, was bom at Stoclqiort 
22 August 1804, the only child of James 
Tutton, Venetian blind manufacturer, 
by his wife, Martha Howard. Lea\ang the 
national school, Edgeley, at the age of 
thirteen Tutton entered the ofiice of the 
town clerk of Stockport, and in the even- 
ings attended classes at the Mechanics 
Institute and chemistry lectures by (Sir) 


Henry Roscoe [q.v.] at the Owens College, 
Manchester. In 1883 on the results of 
examinations of the Science and Art 
Department he gained a royal exhibition 
to the Normal School (later Royal College) 
of Science and Royal School of Jlines 
at South Kensington, where he won the 
Murchison medal for geology and the 
prizes for physics and chemistry. After a 
fourth year, with a teacliing scholarsliip, 
he became an assistant demonstrator in 
chemistry, being promoted full demon- 
strator and lecturer in 1889. 

During the years 1886 to 1892 Tutton 
assisted (Sir) Edward Thorpe [q.v.] in 
research work on the oxides of phosphoms 
in relation to the ‘phossy jaw’ disease 
of match-makers. The beautiful crj^stals 
of the new tetroxide (P 2 O 4 ) turned his 
attention to erystallography which then 
in prh'ate laboratories at his succes- 
sive homes became his life’s work. He 
specialized on the precise measurement 
of the morphological, optical, elasticity, 
and thermal expansion constants of 
artificially grown crystals of various 
isomorphous series. One large series of 
hydrated double sulphates and selenates 
of alkali and bivalent metals came to be 
known as ‘Tutton salts’. He demon- 
strated that in each series these physical 
constants vary with the atomic weights 
of the replacing chemical elements. All 
his work was marked b}’ the highest de- 
gree of accuracy down to the minutest 
detail. With a modified form of his inter- 
ferometer the length of the imperial 
standard yard was determined in 1931 in 
terms of the wave-length of light, liis 
result being 1,420,210 ivave-lengths of the 
red cadmium line at 62 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

In 1895 Tutton was appointed inspector 
of technical schools under the Board of 
Education, being located successively in 
Oxford, London, and Pljunouth. IMiile 
in Oxford he took the degrees of D.Sc. 
(1903) and M.A. by decree of convocation 
(1905). On retiring from the Board of 
Education in 1924, Tutton lived in Cam- 
bridge, lecturing on chemical crystallo- 
graphy until 1931 when he settled at 
Dallington, Sussex, where he died 14 July 
1938. He married in 1902 Jlargaret Ethel 
MacLannahan, youngest daughter of 
WiUiam Loat, of Cumnor Place, near 
Oxford, and had two sons and four 
daughters. 

Tutton wrote five books on crj'stals and 
crystallography; his Crystallography and 
Practical Crystal Measurement (1911 ; 2nd 
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ed., 2 vols., 1022) remains a standard j 
treatise. His recreations were music and j 
alpine photography. For thirty years 
holidays were spent in the Alps and from j 
his numerous photographs lantern slides 
were made for liis tcctures. He wote The 
Natural History of Icc and Snow, illus- 
trated from the Alps (1927) and The High 
Alps (1031). He was a fellow of the 
Chemical Society for fifty years, was 
elected F.R.S. in 1899, and was president 
of the IMineralogical Society from 1912 to 
1915. He received the honorary degree of 
D.Sc. from Manchester University in 1926. 

[Ohituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 7, Januarj' 1939 (portrait); 
Miueralogical Magazine, June 1939 (portrait); 
Nature, 20 August 1938 ; personal know- 
ledge.) I/. .1. SPEN’cnn. 

TMTEED, JOHN (1869-1933), seulptor, 
was bom in Glasgow 21 January 1869, the 
elder son of John Tweed, publisher, of 
Glasgow, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Montgomery. He was educated at Hutche- 
son’s Boys’ Grammar School, Glasgow. 
In 1885 his father’s death necessitated his 
lea-^ing school in order to take his part in 
the family business. His natural talent for 
draiving and modelling occupied his leisure 
hours, and a little later a teaching scholar- 
slup at the Glasgow School of Art gave 
hirn the opportunity to develop this more 
seriously. During these years he worked 
uith the sculptors G. A. Lawson [q.v.], 
J. A. Euing, and J. Pittendrigh Mac- 
gini\Tay. 

Setting liis heart upon the career of a 
sculptor, Tu-ced was able to sell the 
publisliing business, and in 1890 he left 
Glasgow for London, where he had been 
promised a teaclnng appointment. This 
appointment, however, came to nothing, 
and instead Tweed was taken into the 
studio of (Sir William) Hamo Thomycroft 
[q.v.]. During .the next two years lie 
received instruction first at the Lambeth 
School of Art and then at the Royal 
Academy Schools. Success in a competi- 
tion for a group of figures on the fayadc of 
a public building in Edinburgh, and 
several private commissions for portrait 
bu.sts enabled Tweed to visit Paris in 
1803 and to make the acquaintance of the 
sculptor Augu.stc Rodin, whom he especi- 
ally admired. Tliis acquaintance quickly 
developed into a vmrm friendship, to be 
terminated only by Rodin’.s death in 1917. 
While in Parts Tsveed worked for a few 
months at Uie Ecolc dcs Beaux Arts under 
Jean Alexandre Joseph I'alguicrc. In 


October 1893 he returned to London in 
order to execute his first important com- 
mission. Tliis came from Cecil Rhodes 
and was for a relief representing ‘The 
Landing of Van Riebeck’, destined to 
decorate Rhodes’s residence at Groote 
Schuur. The model for this work was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1894. 
Although Tweed’s dealings •with Rhodes 
were marked by some differences of feeling 
on either side, this South African com- 
mission ■was followed by others, notably 
for full-length statues of Van Riebeck in 
Cape To'wn (1899) and of Rhodes himself 
at Bulawayo (1902). 

During the next ten years Tiveed made 
a considerable name as a portrait and 
memorial sculptor. In 1902 he was offered 
a commission which resulted in an acri- 
monious controversy ; this was to carry to 
their conclusion the designs of Alfred 
Stevens [q.v.] for the memorial to the 
Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The controversy was too involved and 
dra-wn out to be described here ; but when 
the memorial — a bronze equestrian statue 
— ^^vas unveiled in 1012, it .met ■with 
general approval. In the meantime dSveed 
had carried out several important 
memorial statues, including those to the 
third Lord Chesham at Aylesbury (1010), 
Captain James Cook at iniitby (1012), 
and Lord Clive in Charles II Street, St. 
James’s Square (1012). 

Tweed spent the greater part of the 
years of the war of 1014-1018 in London, 
During this period he executed a memorial 
bust of Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] which 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey in 
1010, and the recumbent marble cfiigj' of 
Sir William Anson [q.v.] for All Souls 
^ College Chapel, Oxford (1918). In the last 
'named year he spent some months in 
France, commissioned by General Smuts 
to make sketches for a South African war 
' memorial ; this scheme, however, ivas not 
carried out. After the armistice he was 
more than" ever occupied with memorial 
statuary: he executed in all twelve Large- 
scale works between this date and 1030, 
notably ■war memorials for the King's 
Royal Rifle Corps at Winchester (1022) 
and for the Rifle Brigade in Grosvenor 
Place, London (1025) ; a memorial to Lord 
Kitchener on the Ilorse Guards Parade 
(1925) ; and two memorials to Cecil 
Ilhodcs, at Salisbury, Rliodcsin (1928), 
and Mafeking (1932). He also executed a 
statue of Lord Ronaldshay for Calcutta 
(1923). During this period he found time 
' to tmvcl abroad, twice to Egypt, and, in 
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1928, to South Africa, where he was able 
to see for the first time many of his works 
in their final situations. 

TSveed’s last large-scale undertaldng 
was the Peers’ war memorial in the House 
of Lords, which was unveiled in 1932. In 
Jime 1933 a comprehensive exhibition of 
his work was held at Messrs. ICnoedler’s 
Galleries, London. BUs heart had been 
failing for some time and he died in London 
12 November 1933. He married in 1895 
Edith, second daughter of William Clinton, 
auctioneer, of Aldershot, and had a son 
and two daughters. A memorial exhibition 
of his work was held at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, South Kensington, in Jime 1934. 

Although Tweed’s work is chiefly notable 
for its rugged power, some of Ids female 
portrait busts have considerable grace and 
charm. The influence of Rodin is some- 
times apparent. 

A portrait of Tweed by Theodore 
Roussel is in the possession of the family. 

[The Times, 13 November 1933; Lendal 
Tweed and ^ancis ^Vatson, John Tweed, 
Sculptor. A Memoir, 1930 (witli list of works) ; 
Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, Allgemcines 
Lexikon dcr Bildenden Kilnsllcr, vol. xxxiii, 
1939; Art Journal, February 1910; private 
information.] James Lvvek. 

TWEEDSMUIR, first Bahon (1875- 
1940), author and governor-general of 
Canada, [See Buchan, John.] 

TYNAN, ICATHARINE (1861-1931), 
poet and novelist. [See Hinkson.] 

UNWIN, Sir RAYMOND (1863-1940), 
architect, was bom at Rotherham, York- 
shire, 2 November 1863, the yoimger son 
of William Umvin, an Oxford private 
coach, by Ids wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Sully, of Bridgwater, He was 
educated at Magdalen School and was 
afterwards trained for the professions of 
engineering and architecture, in the latter 
of which he began to practice in 1896 in 
partnership with Richard Barry Parker. 
In this association he first came into 
prominence by their planning in 1904 the 
New Earswick model village, near York, 
for the Joseph Rowntree Village Trust 
[see Rowntree, Joseph, 1836-1925] ; and 
afterwards, on a larger scale, the partners 
designed the first Garden City at Letch- 
worth and the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
wldch was opened in 1907. After 1910, 
when he organized the Toivn Planning 
Conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the arclutcctural side 
of Unwin’s life was almost wholly devoted 


to tmvn planning. From 1911 he was 
lecturer in town planning at the mdversity 
of Birmingham imtil in 1914 he became 
chief town planning inspector under the 
Local Government Board. The war of 
1914-1918 gave liim fresh opportunities, 
for under the Ministry of Munitions he 
desired the towns growing round such 
munition factories as Gretna Green, and 
thereafter he returned to the Dlinistry of 
Health as chief architect and later chief 
technical officer for building and town 
planning. His most widely influential 
contributions to planning may be con- 
sidered to be in the report drawn up by 
the Committee on Housing of which Sir 
(John) Tudor Walters was chairman (1918) 
and in the Ministry of Health’s Housing 
Manual (1918), and these led to his serving 
on a great number of planning committees 
such as the Building Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. He retired from the civil 
service in 1928, but his activities were not 
reduced. Prom 1929 to 1933 he served as 
technical adviser to the Greater London 
Regional Town Planning Committee, and 
from 1931 to 1933 as president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
gold medal of which he was awarded in 
1937. But in 1936 he was appointed 
visiting professor of town planning at 
Columbia University, and this to some 
extent severed his connexion with Great 
Britain, for he was stUl holding the post 
when he died at Lyme, Connecticut, 
29 June 1940. 

There was a political side to Unwin’s 
life. In his young days he joined the 
Fabian Society and spoke frequently for 
the labomr ‘church’ and the Ancoats 
‘ brotherhood ’, and this led him during the 
war of 1914—1918 to become a member of 
a small group which aimed at promoting 
a league of nations. The fusion of tins 
group with another, quite independent of 
it, under H. G. Wells, brought about the 
League of Nations Union, of the com- 
mittee of wliich Unwin was an active and 
constructive member. 

Unwin received many honours : he ivas 
knighted in 1932, and the universities of 
Prague, Toronto, Manchester, Trondlijem, 
and Har\'ard conferred honorary degrees 
upon him. He married in 1803 Ethel, 
elder daughter of Robert Parker, bank 
manager, of Chesterfield and Buxton, and 
sister of his partner. By her he liad a son, 
who predeceased him, and a daughter. 
His work on Town Planning in Practice 
(1909) is a classic in its subject, and has 
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been translated into French, German, and 
Russian. Tlierc is a portrait by Sir George 
Clausen in the rooms of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

[The Times, 1 .July 1910; Annual licgistcr, 
1910; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] BAjmY Pahker. 

UNWIN, WILLIAM CAITOHORNE 
(1838-1033), engineer, was born at Cogges- 
hall, Essex, 12 December 1838, tlie eldest 
son of William Jordan Untvin, pastor of 
the Congregational chapel at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, and later principal of the Congre- 
gational theological college at Homerton, 
by his wife, Eliza Davey, daughter of 
J. Bailey Tailer, of Woodbridge. He 
attended the City of London School 
(1818-1854) and studied science for a year 
at New College, St. John’s Wood, passing 
the London matriculation examination in 
1853 with honours in chemistrj', and by 
dint of study in the evenings he gradu- 
ated B.Sc. (London) in 18G1. 

By personal introduction Unwin ob- 
tained in 185G his first appointment as 
scientific assistant in Manchester to (Sir) 
William Fairbairn [q.v.], who was tlien 
devoting increasing attention to research. 
During the next six years he assisted 
Fairbairn in important researches, includ- 
ing those on the strength of boiler flues, 
on the laws governing the density and 
expansion of steam at higher tempera- 
tures, and on the properties of saturated 
steam. Unwin took a leading part in the 
trials of the Fay and Ncwall continuous 
mechanical railway brakes inl859,wluch 
resulted in the general application of 
continuous brakes to all passenger rolling 
stock. He was also largely concerned with 
Fairbaim’s famous early c.xperiincnls on 
the fatigue of wought iron girders (18G0- 
18G2), and the work of the Admiralty 
special committee on iron for shipbuilding. 
In 18G2 Unwin became works manager to 
Messrs. IVilliamson & Brothers, of Kendal, 
but continued to correspond ■with Fair- 
baim on technical matters. At Kendal he 
was concerned with the construction of 
turbines and walcnvhccls and initiated his 
subsequent work on hydraulics. In the 
winter of 18C1-18G3 he gave to the Royal 
Engineers at Chatham, on Fairbaim’s 
recommendation, his first cnginecrinfr 
lecture. In 1800 he returned to Manchester 
as managcrofthecnginc dcparlmcntof the 
I'nirb.-iim Engineering Company. 

Unwin's inclination was towards leach- 
ing, and in ISO" ho relumed to Homer- 
ton. Between 1808 and 1871 he prepared 


and delivered five different courses of 
lectures to the Royal Engineers on a wide 
range of civdl and mechanical engineering 
subjects. In 1809 he was appointed an 
instmotor in marine engineering at the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering at South Kensington, 
the forerunner of the present Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 

The Royal Indian Engineering College 
was opened at Coopers Hill, Egham, in 
1871, for the training of engineers for the 
public services in India. Unwin was 
appointed professor of hydraulics and 
mechanical engineering in 1872. Here, in 
addition to his teaching duties, he carried 
out much original work. The first edition 
of his famous text-book. The Elements of 
Maehine Design, was published in 1877. 
He contributed the article on hydraulics 
to the Eneyclopccdia Britannica (1881), 
which was for many years a foremost 
English authority; it was reprinted 
separately as a Treatise on Hydraulics in 
1907. Another work which became ■ a 
leading text-book was his Testing of 
Materials of Construction, published in 
1883, witli further editions in 1899 and 
1010 . 

In 1884 the Central Institution of the 
City and Guilds of London was being 
completed and Unwin was appointed 
professor of civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. He serv'ed as dean of the college from 
1885 to 1890 and again from 1902 to 1904. 
IMien the Central Technical College was 
incorporated into London University in 
1000 he became the first London Univer- 
sity professor of engineering. The general 
organization which Ije then established 
was changed but little until the incorpora- 
tion of the coUegc into the larger Imperial 
College in 1910. In addition to administra- 
tion and teaching he continued rcsearcli 
on strength of materials, hydraulics, and 
steam power. In 1890 he was appointed, 
by the promoters of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, sccrctai^' of the inter- 
national commission established to assess 
the competitive designs for the first major 
hydro-clcclric power scheme. He took a 
prominent part in the development of 
the project and was appointed one of the 
three foreign consulting engineers to the 
company. In connexion with this work 
he visited the United Slates of America 
in 1802 and subsequent years, as well ns 
Germany and France. He did mueli work 
on the Canadian Niagara Falls j)roject, 
but refused an invitation to go to America 
pennancntly in charge of the work, j)rt- 
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ferring to retain his ‘London work’. A 
development of his earUer work on 
pneumatic transmission in 1877, was his 
establishment of the principles of power 
transmission by compressed air. 

At the same time Umvin took a promi- 
nent part from 1890 in the introduction 
and apphcation of the internal combustion 
en^e. He tested several, including the 
Priestman (1890), the Homsby-Ackroyd 
(1894), and the Diesel (1897). His report 
on the last was a striking forecast of the 
development that has since taken place. 
He took up in 1893 the study of the 
stability of masonry dams for the ivater 
storage resers'oirs then under construction, 
for hydro-electric power schemes for 
India, the Coolgardie water pipeline, and 
others. In his last paper before his re- 
tirement from his professorsliip in 1904 
he developed the principles and formulae 
that have since been used generally for 
determining flow in gas mains. He imder- 
took some of the earliest work for the 
Engineering Standards Committee and 
established dimensions for standard tensile 
test pieces. 

After 1904, when he attended the Inter- 
national Engineering Congress at St. 
Louis, Unwin continued to be consulted 
on important projects and to give his 
services freely for the advancement of 
engineering practice. He took a principal 
part in the masonry dam controversy of 
1905-1908, when his practical rational 
analyses were vindicated fully against the 
incorrect mathematical premises of his 
opponents. He was a British representa- 
tive at the meeting in New York of the 
International Societj' for the Testing of 
Materials in 1912. He was a principal 
influence in fixing membership qualifica- 
tions by examination for the leading 
technical institutions. For many years 
he gave much time to this work, in addi- 
tion to serving on the governing bodies of 
London University, the Imperial College, 
and the City and Guilds College. During 
the war of 1914^1918 Unwin served on a 
number of technical committees of the 
ATinis try of Munitions. After the war he 
curtaUed his activities but continued to 
serve occasionally on government com- 
mittees and to produce original contribu- 
tions on engineering and educational 
problems. He was the first recipimt, in 
1921, of the Kelvin medal. His last 
important work was a report for the con- 
sulting engineers on the stresses in the 
Mersey Tunnel in 1922. 

Unwin’s technical interests were re- 


Vaughan 

markably widespread and he attained 
eminence in all. His work on strength of 
materials, hydraulics, and water and steam 
power started at the beginning of his 
career ; he continued to produce original 
ivork in them throughout his life. His 
work on masonry dams and on the estab- 
lishment of the principles of design of 
reinforced concrete is balanced by his 
research work on steam and steam 
engines. He investigated the work of the 
pioneers of the internal combustion engine 
and was a leader in the advancement of 
engineering education and training. 

Unwin was elected F.R.S. in 1880 and 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University in 1905. He 
was president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1911 and of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers in 1915 ; he was 
an honorary member of eight teclmical 
societies, and ivrote numerous papers, 
lectures, and addresses. He died, un- 
married, in Kensington 17 March 1933, 

A portrait in oils of Unwin by AVilfred 
Waters is in the Institution of Chdl 
Engineers; another, by Harold Speed, is 
in the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
A copy of the etching by Alphonse Legros 
is in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 

[E. G. Walker, The Life and Work of 
William Caicthorne Unwin (with biblio- 
graphy), 1947 (privately 1938); Obituary 
Notices of Fellows of the lioyal Society, No. 3, 
December 1934 (portrait); Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol. ccxxxvi, 1934, p. 514 ; Proceedings of the 
Institution of Alechanical Engineers, vol. 
cxxiv, 1933, p. 780 ; Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, vol. 
xeix, 1934, p. 3G1 ; The Times, 18 Alarcli 1933 ; 
personal knowledge.] E. G. WAiarEB, 

VAUGHAN, ^^^LLIA]M WYAMAR 
(1865-1938), schoolmaster, was bom at 
Hampstead 25 Febmary 1805, the younger 
son of Henry Halford Vaughan [q.v.], 
regius professor of modem history at 
Oxford, by his wife, Adeline Maria, 
daughter of John Jackson, M.D,, of the 
East India Company’s service, the leading 
English physician in Calcutta. He was 
grandson of the judge Sir Jolm Vaughan 
(1769-1839, q.v.), great-nephew of the 
phj'sician Sir Henry Halford [q.v.], and 
first cousin through liis mother of H. A. L. 
Fisher and Sir IV. IV. Fisher [qq.v.]. He 
was educated at Rugby, New College, Ox- 
ford, and the university of Paris. After four- 
teen rears (1890-1904) spent as assistant 
master at Clifton College, where he was 
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for long head of tlie modem side, he was 
appointed headmaster of Giggleswick 
Sehool. Six years later (1910) he became 
master of IVellington College and in 1921 
relumed to his old sehool, Rugby, as the 
first lay headmaster since its very early 
days. He retired in 1931, and went to live 
at Princes Risborough. 

Vaughan was president of the Modern 
Language Association in 1913, of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
in 1910, of the Science Masters Associa- 
tion in 1919, of the educational section of 
the British Association in 1925, and after 
his retirement liis services were ever in 
great request on educational bodies, 
1932 he presided over the International 
Congress of Secondary Teachers and in 
1935 he became chairman of the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting. He also 
serv'cd on the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education (1920-1920), 
on the government committee for consider- 
ing the place of science in education, and 
on the Teachers’ Registration Council (1928 
-1932), and he visited the Gold Coast as 
a member of the Ad\'isory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies. It was as a 
delegate to the Indian Science Congress 
that he went to Agra in Deecmber 1937. 
Wiilc \'isiting the Taj Mahal he fell and 
broke his thigh. His leg was amputated, 
but he died of pneumonia at Agra 4 Feb- 
ruary 1938. 

Broad-shouldered, broad-minded, large- 
hearted, Vaughan would have been a 
prominent figure in any walk of life : but 
that which he chose was particularly well 
suited to bring out liis qualities. In him 
a rapid and sometimes explosive reaction 
to folly, neglect, or wrong-doing was 
tempered by a strong sense of justice, 
deep sympatliics, and a keen sense of 
humour. He was fond of boys and under- 
stood tliem and he had a remarkable 
power of remembering their names and 
cliaractcristics. In a time of much search- 
ing of heart in the educational world he 
showed that new ideas and methods can 
lx: assimilated witliout sacrificing what is 
valuable in the old, that freedom is not 
incompatible with discipline nor science 
wth the humanities, and that school 
education is only the beginning of what 
should be a lifelong activitv. 

Vaughan was twice married; first, in 
1898 to Margaret (died 1925), daughter of 
John Addington Symonds (1819-1893, 
q.v.), and had two sons, and a daughter 
who became principal of Somerville 
College, Oxford; secondly, in 1929 to 


Elizabeth, daughter of John Geldard, of 
Settle. He was appointed M.V.O. in 1920 
and received the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. from Oxford University in 1931. 

A portrait of Vaughan by Glyn Philpot 
is at Rugby. 

[T/ic Times, 5 February 1938 ; personal 
knowledge.] H. C. BnAunv. 

VESTEY, MTLLIAM, first Bakon 
Vestey, of Ivingswood (1859-1940), 
director of the Union Cold Storage Com- 
pany, was born at Liverpool 21 January 
1859, the eldest of the six sons of Samuel 
Vestey, provision broker, of Liverpool, by 
his wife, Hannah, daughter of William 
Utlley, of Wcstbar-in-Stansfield, York- 
shire. He was educated at the Liverpool 
Institute. 

Wien he was seventeen years old Vestey 
was sent to the United States of America 
by his father to buy and ship home goods 
for him. Later he gave his attention to the 
canning business, and at tliirty he had 
made so much money that he was able to 
retire and build himself a house at Fresh- 
field near Southport. After a few years he 
grew tired of leisure, and went out to 
Argentina in order to study tlic preserva- 
tion and storage of food by refrigeration. 
In conjunction with his brother, (Sir) 
Edmund Vestey, he started a cold store at 
Liverpool, and soon operations were ex- 
tended to London. From this beginning 
the Union Cold Storage Company grew, 
■with connexions in every part of the 
world. Having in 1900 begun to ship eggs, 
chickens, and other produce from Chinn, 
the brotlicrs acquired one or two boats, 
and converted them into refrigemted 
steamers. These were the beginnings of 
the Blue Star Line. One of the most 
diHicult periods of Vcstcy’s career Avas his 
attempt to start freezing worlcs at Port 
Darwin in Australia. Large tracts of land 
and many cattle were bought, with the 
intention of developing the meat industry 
in Australia, but labour difficulties arose, 
and after a struggle Avhich lasted over 
eight years, the works were closed and 
others built in Argentina. There the ship- 
ping companies found themselves unable 
to guarantee sailings to England with the 
output of the factory. It was therefore 
ilccidcd that the Cold Slonigc Company 
should be its onm carriers by increasing 
the number of ships of the Blue Star Line, 
Avhich cvcnlunlly owned the largest 
number of refrigerated steamers in tlie 
Avorld. The Vcstcys also acqtiircd many 
retail shops in litigland. In the war of 
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1914r-1918 the vast resources controlled 
by the company in sliips, stores of cattle, 
and cold storage accommodation Tvere 
freely placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 

Vestey and his brother deser\'e to be 
remembered as having done valuable 
service by improving the carriage by sea 
of meats and other perishable goods, and 
thus increasing the food supply of this 
coimtry. In 1934 they made a notable gift 
to Livei^ool, by offering to defray the 
cost, estimated at £220,000, of the tower 
of the cathedral; this gift was made in 
memory of their parents. 

In 1913 Vestey was created a baronet, 
and in 1922 was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Vestey, of Kmgswood, Surrey. He 
was twice married: first, in 1882 to Sarah 
(died 1923), daughter of George Ellis, of 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, and had four sons ; 
secondly, in 1924 to Evelyn, daughter of 
Hans Brodstone, of Superior, Nebraska, 
U.S.A. Vestey died at Gerrards Cross 
11 December 1940, and was succeeded as 
second baron by his eldest son, Samuel 
(born 1882). 

\The Times, 12 December 1940.] 

Alfhed Cocurake. 

VICTORIA ALEXANDRA OLGA 
lilARY (1868-1935), princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was bom at Marl- 
borough House 6 July 1868, the fourth 
child and second daughter of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Living constantly 
at home as the only unmarried daughter, 
the princess was never much in the public 
eye except as the companion of her father 
and mother, but both at Marlborough 
House and at Buckingham Palace she 
made herself their indispensable help- 
meet. During Queen Alexandra’s widow- 
hood she was her mother’s inseparable 
companion, and it was not imtil her death 
that at the age of fifty -seven the princess 
gained independence in a household of her 
own at Coppins, Iver, in Buckingham- 
shire. There during the last ten years of 
her life she found rest in her favourite 
recreations of music and gardening, and 
gave full rein 'to her Idndly feelings 
towards animals. She inherited to the full 
her mother’s endless generosity and 
sympathy for those in need. If this 
benevolence seemed to others misplaced, 
such a consideration was never allowed to 
stand in the w'ay of a benefaction, once she 
had decided to make it. She was a true 
and lovable friend, and no common bond 
of affection united her to her brother Iving 


George V, TOth whom scarcely a day 
passed without communication, and whose 
precarious health was further impaired by 
the shock of her death at Coppins 
3 December 1935. 

IThe Times, 4 December 1935; personal 
knowledge.] Edward Sewiour, 

VINES, SYDNEY HOWARD (1849- 
1934), botanist, was bom at Ealing 31 
December 1849, the only child of AVilliam 
Reynolds Vines, a schoolmaster, by his 
wife, Jessie Robertson. For part of his 
[ early life he lived in Paraguay w'here his 
father liad a sheep ranch. His formal 
education began at a Moravian school in 
Germany, where he acquired a command 
of the language, and was concluded at 
Dr. Dawes’s school at Surbiton. Under 
paternal persuasion Vines began in 1869 
a medical course at Guy’s Hospital, but he 
disliked certain aspects of the work and, 
influenced by (Sir) Michael Foster [q.v.], 
decided to specialize in physiology, read- 
ing for a London science degree. In 1872 
he won an entrance scholarship at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; the following year he 
took Ills London B.Sc. with first class 
honours and in December 1875 was 
placed first in the natural sciences tripos 
at Cambridge. He was elected to a fellow- 
ship and lecturersliip at Christ’s in 1876. 
It was during the tenure of this fellowship 
that he ‘personally may be said to have 
founded the new School of Botany soon to 
expand under the hands of those who were, 
for the most part, his oivn pupils ’. 

In 1870 academic botany in Great 
Britain was moribund. There were no 
laboratories and the microscopical and 
experimental methods, which had already 
yielded brilliant results on the continent, 
were unknown. In that year T. H. Huxley 
(q.v.j began a short practical class in 
biology for intending school-teachers at 
the Royal School of Mines, South Ken- 
sington. As the course expanded the plant 
section of the work was handed over to 
(Sir) W. T. Thistleton-Dyer [q.v.], who 
invited Vines to assist liim during the 
summer sessions of 1875 and 1876. Wien 
Vines began his college lectures at Christ’s 
in the autumn of 1876 it was his practical 
acquaintance with his subject-matter that 
made liis presentation a revelation to the 
small, but very able, group of men attend- 
ing them. But there was no laboratory 
work and Vines, wishing to gain further ex- 
perience before he organized such courses, 
spent the summer of 1877 working with 
Julius von Sachs at Wurzburg. During 
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seem possible to him. By the soeial 
influence ■which she could exert and the 
moral impetus with which she took up liis 
ideas, Lady Gregory brought about, with 
Edward MartjTi and George Moore, t^vo 
Irish n-riters interested in the stage, the 
first performance in Dublin of the poet’s 
beautiful verse-play The Countess Cath- 
ken, which had been published in the 
Poems of 1895. Tliis event of 1899 marked 
the occasion of the foundation of an Irish 
theatre. It was also the occasion for 
Yeats of liis first notable conflict Avith the 
opinions of his fellow countrymen, for the 
theme of the play aroused Catholic 
suspicion by seeming to imply an heretical 
purpose. O’Leary had told Yeats that to 
succeed in Ireland he must have either the 
Fenians or the Church on his side ; in his 
subsequent experience as director of the 
celebrated Abbey Theatre — established 
by the generosity of an Englishwoman, 
Annie Elizabeth Fredericka Homiman 
[q.v.] — he encountered the hostilitj’- of the 
Fenians, or, as it seemed to him, their 
degenerate successors, whose literal 
patriotism was offended by J. M. Synge’s 
pictures of peasant life. In gi'ving so much 
of his energy to the defence of Synge and 
other prose writers Yeats perhaps re- 
nounced an ambition to found a great 
imaginative tradition in an Irish theatre. 
Although he provided the gifted Irish 
players svith a series of short blank-verse 
plays on heroic subjects, it was not these 
but the work of younger men, social and 
political satirists, that finally established 
the Abbey Theatre as a national institu- 
tion. His most popular play was an early 
one, his patriotic Cathleen ni Houlihan, 
first performed in 1902 when Maud Gonne, 
in the part of the old ■woman who is 
Ireland, seemed, as he wTote at the time, 
I a divine being fallen into our mortal 
infirmity’. His later work for the stage, 
or that part of it which he WTote under the 
influence of the Japan Noh plays ‘per- 
formablc in the dra^wing-room’, seemed 
designed to conceal his real dramatic gift 
from tile multitude. 

Yeats’s sensibility changed and ex- 
panded as a result of his experience of 
‘theatre business and management of 
men’. In PesponsibiUties (1914) and The 
IVild Stcans at Cook (1917) he seemed to 
repudiate the wavering moods and rhythm 
of the ‘Celtic T\rilight’ school, ns lender 
of which he had made his reputation, both 
in England and in Ireland. It had come 
to be Ids conviction that what currently 
I>asscd ns tl»c Celtic note in literature 


reflected the sentimentality of the cities 
and was remote from the folk spirit, 
which is at once concrete and romantic. 
In tliis new work he kept close to par- 
ticulars. He was no longer afraid of 
eloquence, and ■wrote of 

‘ Merchant and scholar who have left me 
blood 

That has not passed through any 
huckster’s loin;’ 

composed epigrams on Synge’s enemies; 
and found themes in tlie Irish events in 
winch he had figured. Donne (•;vith Ids 
fury of self-control) and Landor had re- 
placed Spenser and Shelley as his English 
masters. The Irish insurrection of Easter 
191C, with its aftermath of executions, 
moved him and re'vived Ids tender feeling 
for his country: 

‘our part 

To murmur name upon name. 

As a mother names her child.’ 

For many years Yeats divided Ids time, 
when he was not occupied ■\vith the theatre 
in Dublin, between his London rooms 
(18 Woburn Buildings, later 5 Wobum 
Walk) and Coole Park, Lady Gregory’s 
home in the county Galway plain. He 
spent many weeks cacli summer at Coole, 
praised for its hospitality to poets, 
scholars, and travellers in his two stately 
poems, ‘Coole Park’ and ‘Coole and 
Ballylee’, 

‘Wiere none has reigned that lacked a 
name and fame 

Or out of folly into folly came. ’ 

In 1917, when he was fifty-two, Yeats 
married a young English girl, Gcorgie, 
only daughter of William Gilbert Hyde 
Lees, of Pickldll Hall, Wrexham, and 
settled temporarily at O.xford (4 Broad 
Street, since demolished). Henowphmged 
into the astrologico-historical speculations 
■which were subsequently embodied in 
A Vision (1925, revised edition 1937). 
These speculations had a genesis in what 
Yeats called ‘an incredible experience’; 
but Plato, Plotinus, and modem idealist 
philosopliies, as well ns Spenglcr, were 
ingeniously introduced to corroborate the 
argument of the book, which was based 
in part at least on what appeared to be 
preternatural communications. To the 
cxijericncc and beliefs set out in A Vision 
arc traceable certain dominant pre- 
occupations of Yeats’s later poetry, which 
reveal the monstrous impact of eternity 
in time. Such poetry as ‘I saw a staring 
wgin stand . . . And tear the lic.art out 
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of his side’, ‘In Galilean turbulence’, 
‘Those terrified vague fingers’, and (his 
version of The Magnificat) 

‘The terror of all terrors that I bore 

The Heavens in my -womb’, 

was religious in its vivid apprehension 
of supernatural forces, but certainly not 
Christian in tone. 

The young men, almost all orthodox 
Catholics, who were building up the Irish 
ITree State during the closing stages of the 
civil war of 1922-1923, overlooked Yeats’s 
antinomianism and offered him in 1922 
a position as a senator. He had seen 
something of the fighting from Ballylee in 
county Galway, where he had made a house 
out of an old Norman tower ; and although 
the Irish senators at this moment ran 
some physical risks, he readily accepted 
the invitation. At the end of 1923 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, 
which he received in person at Stockholm, 
where he greatly impressed the audience 
by his fine manners. On his return tor" 
Dublin he became a diligent member of 
the senate, which certaMy possessed in 
him its most distinguished figure. He 
liked to entertain in his house at 82 
Merrion Square and discuss with the new 
politicians Irish problems from an ima- 
ginative and philosophical point of view. 
He did some useful work in committees; 
but in his speeches often threw discretion 
to the winds, notably in 1925, in a passion- 
ate and sardonic attack on a change in the 
divorce law, which he considered unjust 
to the Protestant minority — ‘the people 
of Burke and of Grattan now represented 
by him as the true founders of Irish 
nationalism. He had gone on several 
American lecture tours and was a prac- 
tised speaker. His voice was musical, 
touched with melancholy. IVhen emphasis 
was needed he wotild introduce a hard 
metallic note, and this at moments of 
passion was like the clash of sword- 
blades. His myopic gaze as he spoke was 
turned within, looking into the darkness 
where, as he said, ‘there is always some- 
thing’. In appearance he was remarkable, 
having a pugnacious lower lip, olive com- 
plexion, and a magnificent head of hair 
which turned white in his sixties but never 
lost its vigour. He stood just over six foot, 
was careful if imconventional in his dress, 
and took regular exercise for his health, 
which had never been robust. 

In 1928 Yeats’s term of office as a 
senator came to an end, and he did not 
seek to renew it. In the same year he 
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published The Tower; with this volume 
and The Winding Stair (New York, 1929) 
he was generally considered to have 
reached the peak of his poetic achieve- 
ment.^ It was as if he had recovered his 
first \’ision, having become in the interval 
a great artist, master of many forms of 
expression, and possessed of many and 
varied themes. As compared with a 
Hardy, or a Housman, he had not a aide 
public, and did not command from his 
readers the same affection as these poets 
did from theirs. But the general con- 
sensus of critical opinion now assessed 
him not only as the greatest poet of 
English-speaking Ireland, but as one who 
would occupy a sure position among the 
greater poets of the English-speaking 
world. Most remarkable perhaps was the 
deference shown to him by members of the 
young modernist school. Writers who had 
grown up in a cfimate of opinion and 
feeling, the reverse of that which had 
prevailed in his youth, recognized in Yeats 
the most exciting and many-sided per- 
sonality of the older generation of poets. 

The honours which Yeats had won and 
his happy personal circumstances brought 
no complacency into his outlook, whether 
on himself or on society. The most rare- 
fied and metaphysical lines of his poetry 
were interrupted by emphatic confessions 
that he found little consolation for the loss 
of the pride of youth in ‘argument and 
abstract things’, in the friendsiiip of Plato 
and Plotinus (‘I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth’); and he sang 
of the eternal cross-purposes and the 
tragic ambivalence of all that touches 
man and of the impossibility of bringing 
life before the bar of reason. For an 
admirable prose play on Swift, The jrards 
upon the Window Pane (1934), he wrote a 
' preface in which lie urged his countrymen. 
Catholic or communist, or both, to reject 
the belief in progress, ‘the only myth of 
modem man’, and admit the circular 
movement of history 

‘The Primum Mobile that fashioned us. 
Has made the very owls in circles move.’ 

Tlie only politics to the immediate issues 
of w'hich he had ever been attentive were 
Irish; but in his last years, when cata- 
strophe loomed over the world, he w-as 
ready to discuss international questions, 
not wholly sub specie aelemitalis. As early 
as 1923 he had declared on a public 
occasion that ‘we do not believe that war 
is passing away, or that the world is getting 
better and better’, and in a poem of 1919, 
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‘The Second Coming’, he had associated 
a brazen Avinged beast ■with approacliing 
public disaster. 

In 1032, although in failing health, 
Yeats made a last lectme tour in the 
United States in the course of -NThich he 
collected funds for the Irish Academy of 
Letters, ■which he and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Russell had foimded in that year. 
His Collected Poems and Collected Plays 
■were published in 1933 and 1934 respec- 
tively. Installed at home in a little 
country house near Dublin he frequently 
■visited London. A few of his early English 
friends survived, and he found himself in 
imaginative tmderstanding ■\vith some of 
the younger English poets, in particular 
Walter James Redfem Turner, the Sit- 
wells, Lady Gerald Wellesley (later 
Duchess of Wellington). A meeting ■with 
an Indian religious man, Shri Purohit 
Swami, rcw'cd his old interest in Eastern 
pliilosophies, and at the beginning of 1935 
he ■went to Majorca ■with the Swami, who 
was engaged under his eye in an English 
translation of the Upanishads. Here a 
dropsical condition clearly revealed itself. 
But no flagging of Ids mental powers could 
be detected and he remained to the end 
the indefatigable artist. He had dreamed 
since his youth of bringing poetry to the 
people by its recital to music without any 
loss of its immediate intelligibility; and 
t^vo years before his death he began to 
supersdse radio broadcasts of modem 
verse, ‘In the Poet’s Parlour’, ‘In the 
Poet’s Pub’, ■with the help of musicians 
who had a sensitive ear for the sound of I 
words (see V. Clinton Baddeley’s TPords 
for Mttsic, 1941). The spirited ballads, 
patriotic and amatory, ■wliich filled his last 
book {Last Poems and Plays, a post- 
humous publication, 1940) were no doubt 
conceived as a contribution to an art in 
which music should be thediandmaid of 
poctrj'. At the end of 1938 lus wife brought 
him to Cap Martin, near Mentone, where 
he had friends near by. He ■was his gay 
social self at a Christmas party ; but ■wrote 
on 14 Januarj' 1939 to a friend that he 
knew for certain that liis time would not 
be long. ‘I am happy’, he added, ‘and it 
seems to me I have found what I wanted.’ 
He died of myocarditis on 28 January at 
the little rock-tomi of Roquebrune, over- 
looking Monaco, and was buried in the 
cemeterj- there until in 1948 his remains 
were brought to the cliurchyard of his 
great-grandfather’s parish, DrumeUffe, 
near Sligo. He had a son and a daughter, 
who botli survived him. 


Yeats received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Dublin (1922), O.vford 
(1931), and Cambridge (1933). Among 
portraits in pubhc galleries are a pencil 
dratving by Jolm Butler Yeats, and a red 
chalk dratving by William Strang, in the 
National Gallerj', Dublin, and paintings, 
by Augustus John in the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Glasgow, and in the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Manchester. A pastel by 
A. Mancini is in the possession of Air. M. B. 
Yeats. Other portraits by John, Charles 
Shannon, and J. S. Sargent are reproduced 
in the Autobiographies and other of Yeats’s 
books. 

{The Times, 30 and 31 January 1939; 
John Eglinton (W. K. Magee), Irish Lilcrary 
Portraits, 1035; Stephen Gwynn, Irish 
Literature and Drama in the English Language, 
193G; Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats, 1942; 
W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies (Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth, 1014, The Trembling 
of the Veil, 1922), 1020, .and Dramatis Per- 
sonae, 1935 ; F. L. Maeneiee, The Poetry of 
W. R. Yeats, 1041 ; Letters on Poetry from 
W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley, edited by 
D. Wellesley, 1940; London Mereury, March 
1039 ; personal knowledge.] ' 

JosErn Hone. 

YOUNG, SYDNEY (1857-1937), 
chemist, was bom at Farnworth, near 
Widnes, Lancashire, 29 December 1857, 
the third and youngest son of Edward 
Young, J.P., a Liverpool merchant, by his 
first wife, Anne Eliza Gunnery. 

' Yoimg was educated privately at 
Southport and at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. At the Owens College, Man- 
chester, he worked \mdcr Sir Henry 
Roscoc and Carl Schorlemmer, and then 
with his lifelong friends Arthur Smilhclls 
[qq.v.] and Julius Bercnd Cohen under 
Rudolf Fittig at Strasburg. He matricu- 
lated at London University in 1877 and 
obtained the degree of D.Sc. there in 1883. 
In those days he was a good swimmer and 
skater, did some climbing, and made 
some beautiful water-colour sketches. 

In 1882 Young was appointed lecturer 
in chemistry under (Sir) IVilliam Ramsay 
[q.v.] at University College, Bristol. He 
had already published some work, but he 
now joined Ramsay hi a most fruitful 
partncrsliip wiiich lasted until 1887, when 
Ramsay was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry at Universitj' College, London, 
and Y’oung succeeded him at Bristol, 
Their researches on the vapour pressures 
of solids and liquids, and the thermo- 
djTiamical relations wiiich they proved to 
cjcist, have become chemical classics. 
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These and many of the authors’ other 
papers are of as much importance now as 
when first published, for they deal with 
fundamental properties determined with 
the highest degree of accuracy. 

The work with Ramsay on the critical 
constants had brought home to Young the 
necessity of dealing with pure substances; 
so attention was devoted to methods of 
purification and a systematic study was 
undertaken of the behaviour of mixed; 
liquids when distilled. He collaborated 
with G. Thomas on further determinations 
of critical constants and on the study of j 
hydrocarbons from American petroleum. 
For this they devised a most efficient | 
‘bubbling still-bead’. In Germany Young 
had become an expert glass-blower, and he 
made his beautiful stiU-heads himself. He 
continued tliis work with Thomas, F. R. 
Barren, Hamilton Jackson, Francis I^ancis, 
John Rose-Ihnes, and Mss E. C. Fortey. 

In 1893, while stiU in his thirty-sixth 
year. Young was elected F.R.S.: his 
youngest half-brother, the Rev. Alfred 
Young, was elected in 1934 as a mathe- 
matician. In' 1904 Yoimg succeeded 
J. B. Reynolds [q.v.] in the chair of 
chemistry at Dublin University. Teaching 
duties largely stifled his research work 
while at Trinity College, but he wrote 
books and articles. His Fractional Dis- 
tillation had already appeared in 1903. 
Stoichiometry followed in 1908, and a 
second edition in 1918. In 1922 came 
Distillation, Principles and Processes with 


Young 

chapters by Ernest Briggs, T. Howard 
Butler, Thomas Harold Durrans, F. R. 
Henley, James Kewley, and Joseph 
Reilly'. Young also wrote for the revised 
edition (1921-1927) of Thorpe's Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry the articles on 
‘Distillation’, ‘Sublimation’, and ‘Ther- 
mometers’. His publications extended 
from 1880 to 1928. 

In 1904 Young was president of the 
chemical section of the British Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Cambridge. He received 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. from Dublin 
University in 1903 and that of D.Sc. from 
Bristol University in 1921. Of the Insti- 
tute of Physics he was a founder fellow, 
and became a fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry in 1888. He was vice-president 
of the Chemical Society from 1917 to 1920, 
and a member of the ‘Advisory Council of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research’ from 1920 to 1925. From 1921 
to 1926 he was president of the Royal 
Irish Academy. In 1928 he resigned from 
his chair and retired to live outside Bristol. 
He died at Bristol 8 April 1937. 

Young married in 1896 Grace Martha, 
daughter of James ICimmios, of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire, and had twin sons 
of whom Sydney Vernon was killed in 
action in 1915 and Charles Edgar became 
headmaster of Rossall. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 0, January 1938 (bibliography 
and portrait); The Times, 9 April 1937.] 

W. R. G. Atkins. 
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Abbey, Edwin Austin 
Abbott, Edwin Abbot 
Abbott, Evelyn 
A’Beckett, Arthur William 
Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus . 
Aberconway, Baron. See Mc- 
Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Bright. 

Abcrcom, Duke of. See Hamil- 
ton, James. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles 
Aberdeen and Tcmair, Marquess 
of. SccGordon,JohnCampbcll. 
Aberdeen and Tcmair, Marchion- 
ess of. Sec under Gordon, 
John Campbell. 

Abney, Sir William do Wivcleslie 
Abraham, Charles John . 
Abraham, William . 

Acland, Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke 
Acton, John Adams-. See Adams- 
Acton. 

Acton, John Emerich Edward 
Dalberg, Baron 

Aervorth, Sir William Slitchcll . 
Adam, James .... 
Adami, John George 
Adams, James Williams . 
Adams, Sir .John 
Adams, William Davenport 
Adams-Acton, John . 

Adamson, Robert . 

Adderley, Charles Bo^vycr, Baron 
Norton .... 
Adler, Hermann 
A E, pseudonym. Sec Russell, 
George William. 

Agnew, Sir James Willson 
Agnew, Sir William . 

Aid6, Charles Hamilton . 
Aikman, George 

Ainger, Alfred .... 
Aird, Sir John. 

Airedale, Baron. Sec Kitson, 
James. 

Aitchison, George . 
Akcrs-Dougla-s, Arctas, Viscount 
Chllston . . . . 

Albani, Dame Jlarie Louise Ci- 
cilie Emma .... 
Alcock, Sir John William . 
Aldenlmm, Baron. Sec Gibbs, 
Henry llucks. 

Aldcrson, Sir Edwin Alfred Hrr- 
vey 


1853-1911 

1838-1926 

1843-1901 

184-1-1909 

1827-1902 


1881-1938 


1843-1920 

1814-1903 

1842-1922 

1847-1926 


1834-1902 

1850- 1925 
18GO-1907 
1802-1926 
1839-1903 
1857-1934 

1851- 1904 
1830-1910 
1853-1902 

1814-1905 

1830-1911 


1815-1901 

1825-1910 

1820-1906 

1830-1905 

1837-1904 

1833-1911 


1825-1910 

1851- 1926 

1852- 1930 
1802-1919 


18.59-1927 


Alderson, Henry James . 
Aldrich - Blake, Dame Louisa 
Brandreth . . . . 

Alexander, Boyd 
Alexander, Sir George 
Alexander, Samuel . 

Alexander, William . 

Alexander, Mrs., pseudonym. See 
Hector, Annie French. 
Alexandra, Queen . 

Alger, John Goldworth 
Alington, Baron. See Sturt, Hen- 
ry Gerard. 

Alison, Sir Archibald 
Allan, Sir William . 

Allbutt, Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allen, George .... 
Allen, John Romilly 
Allen, Percy Stafford 
Allen, Reginald Clifford, Baron 
Allen of Hurtwood 
Allen, Robert Calder 
Allcnby, Edmund Henry Hyn- 
man. Viscount Allenby of 
BIcgiddo . . . . 

Allerlon, Baron. See Jackson, 
William Lawies. 

Allies, Thomas William 
Allman, George Johnston . 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence 
Almond, Hclj' Hutchinson 
Alverstonc, Viscount. Sec Web- 
ster, Richard Everard. 

Ameer Ali, Syed 
Amherst, Svilliam Amhurst Tys- 
sen-, Baron Amherst of Hack- 
ney 

Amos, Sir (Percy) Maurice (Mac- 
lardic) Sheldon 

AmptlilU, Baron. Sec Russell, 
Arthur Oliver Villicrs. 
Anderson, Alexander 
Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, George 
Anderson, Sir Hugh Kerr . 
Anderson (formerly Macarthur), 
Mary Reid .... 
Anderson (formerly Benson), 

Stella 

Anderson, Sir Thomas McCall . 
Anderson, Sir tV’arren Hastings . 
Andrewes, Sir Frederick William 
Andrews, Thomas . 

Angus, .Toseph 
Annandalc, Thomas . 


03-4 


1884-1909 

1805-1925 

1873-1910 

1858-1918 

1850-1938 

182-4-1911 


1844-1925 

1830-1907 


1820-1907 

1837-1903 

1830-1925 

1832-1907 

1847-1907 

1800-1938 

1880-1939 

1812-1903 


1801-1936 


1813-1903 

1824-1904 

1830-1912 

1833-1903 


1849-1928 


1835-1909 

1872-1940 


1845-1909 

1880-1917 

1820-1902 

1805-1928 

1880-1921 

1803-1933 

1830-1903 

1872-1920 

1850-1932 

1347-1907 

1810-1902 

1838-1907 
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Anson, Sir William Reyn ell 
Anstey, _ F., pseudonym. Sec 
Guthrie, TTiomas Anstey. 
Anstey, Frank 
Arber, Edward 

Arbuthnot, Sir Alexander John . 
Arbuthnot, Forster Eltzgerald . 
Arbuthnot, Sir Robert Keith 
Arch, Joseph .... 
Archer, James 
Archer, Wilh'am 
Archer-Hind (formerly Hodgson), 
Richard Dacre 
Ardagh, Sir John Charles . 
Ardilaun, Baron. See Guinness, 
Arthur Edward. 

Arditi, Luigi .... 
Ardwall, Lord. See Jameson, 
Andrew. 

Argyll, Duke of. See Campbell, 
John Douglas Sutherland. 
Armes, Philip .... 
Armour, John Douglas 
Armstead, Henry Hugh . 
Armstrong, Edward . 

Armstrong, Sir George Carlyon 
Hughes .... 
Armstrong, Henry Edward 
Armstrong, Thomas . 

Arnold, Sir Arthur . 

Arnold, Sir Edwin . 

Arnold, George Benjamin . 
Arnold, Sir Thomas Walker 
Arnold, William Thomas . 
Amold-Forster, Hugh Oakeley . 
Arrol, Sir 'William . 

Arthur Frederick Patrick Albert, 
prince of Great Britain . 
Arthur, William 
Asche, (Thomas Stange Heiss). 

Oscar 

Ashbourne, Baron. See Gibson, 
Edward. 

Ashby, Henry .... 
Ashby, Thomas 
Asher, Alexander 
Ashley, Evelyn 

Ashley, Wilfrid W'illiam, Baron 
Mount Temple 
Ashley, Sir William James 
Ashmead Bartlett, Sir Ellis. See 
Bartlett. 

Ashton, Thomas Gair, Baron 
Ashton of Hyde . 

Asquith, Herbert Henry, Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith 
Astbury, Sir John hleir ■ . 

Aston, Sir George Grey . 

Aston, William George 
Atholstan, Baron. See Graham, 
Hugh. 

Atkinson, Jolm, Baron 
Atkinson, Robert 
Atthill, Lombe 
Aumonier, James 
Austen, Henry Haversham God- 
win-. See Godwin-Austen. 
Austen, Sir Wilh'am Chandler 
Roberts-. See Roberts-Austen. 


1843-1914 


1865-1940 

1830-1912 

1823-1907 

1883-1901 

1864-1916 

1826-1919 

1823-1904 

1856-1924 

1849-1910 

1840-1907 


1822-1903 


1836-1908 

1830-1903 

1828-1905 

1846-1928 

1836-1907 

1848-1937 

1832- 1911 

1833- 1902 
1832-1904 
1832-1902 
1864-1930 
1852-1904 
1855-1909 
1839-1913 

1883-1938 

1819-1901 

1871-1936 


1846-1908 

1874-1931 

1835- 1905 

1836- 1907 

1867-1938 

1860-1927 


1855-1933 

1852-1928 

1800- 1939 

1801- 1938 
1841-1911 


1844-1932 

1839-1908 

1827-1910 

1832-1911 


Austen Leigh, Augustus . . 1840-1905 

Austo, Alfred. . , . 1835-1913 

Avebury, Baron. See Lubbock, 

John. 

Avory, Sir Horace Edmund . 1851-1935 

Ayerst, William . . , 1830-1904 

Ayrton, Wilh'am Edward . . 1847-1903 


Babington Smith, Sir Henry. See 
Smith. 

Baeklrouse, Sir Roger Roland 
Charles . . . . 

Bacon, John Mackenzie . 
Badcock, Sir Alexander Robert. 
Baddeley, Mountford John IByrde 
Bailey, Sir Abe 
Baiiey, John Cann , 

BaUey, Philip James 
BaUhache, Sir Clement Meacher 
Baillie, Charles Wallace Alexan- 
der Napier Ross Cochrane-, 
Baron Lamington. 

BaiUie, Sir James Black . 

Bain, Alexander 
Bain, Francis 'Wilh'am 
Bain, Robert Nisbet 
Bainbridge, Francis Arthur 
Baines, Frederick Ebenezer 
Baird, Andrew Wilson 
Baker, Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Herbert Brcreton . 
Baker, Shirley 'Waldemar . 
Baldwin Brown, Gerard. See 
Brown. 


1878-1939 

1846-1904 

1844-1907 

184.3-1906 

1864-1940 

1864-1931 

1816-1902 

1856-1924 


1800-1940 

1872-1940 

1818-1903 

1863-1940 

1854-1909 

1874-1921 

1832-1911 

1842-1908 

1840-1907 

1862-1935 

1835-1903 


Balfour, Sir Andrew 
Balfour, Arthur James, Earl of 
Balfour . . . . 

Balfour, Lady Frances 
Balfour, George William . 
Balfour, Henry 
Balfour, Sir Isaac Bayley . 
Balfour, John Blair, Baron Kin- 
ross ..... 
Balfour, Sir Thomas Graham . 
Balfour of Burleigh, Baron. See 
Bruce, Alexander Hugh. 

Ball, Albert .... 
Ball, Francis Elrington 
Ball, John .... 
Ball, Sir Robert Stawell . 
Ballance, Sir Charles Alfred 
Banbury, Frederick George, 
Baron Banbury of Southam . 
Bancroft, Marie Effie Wilton, 
Lady. See under Bancroft, 
Sir Squire Bancroft. 

Bancroit, Sir Sqiriie Bancroft , 
Banks, Sir J'ohn Thomas . 
Banks, Sir Wilh'am Mitchell 
Bannernran, Sir Henry Campbell-, 
See Campbell-Baimcrmnn. 
Barbelh'on, W. N. P., pseudonym. 

See Currrmings, Bruce Frederick, 
Barbour, Sir David Miller. 
Bardsley, John Wareing . 
Barger, George 

Baring, Evelyn, Earl of Cromer. 
Baring, Thomas George, Earl of 
Northbrook . . . • 


1873-1931 

1848-1930 

1858-1931 

1826-1903 

1863-1939 

1853-1922 

1837-1905 

1858-1929 


1896-1917 

1863-1928 

1801-1940 

1840-1913 

1856-1936 

1850-1936 


1841- 1926 
1815 7-1908 

1842- 1904 


1841-1928 

1835-1904 

1878-1939 

1841-1917 

1826-1904 
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Baring-Gould, Sabine 
Barker, Tliomas 
Barling, Sir (Harry) Gilbert 
Barlow, William Hagger . 
Barlow, William Henry . 
Barnaby, Sir Nathaniel 
Bamardo, Thomas John . 
Barnes, George Nicoll 
Barnes, John Gorell, Baron 
Gorell ..... 
Barnes, Robert 
Barnes, William Emery . 
Barnett, Dame Henrietta Octa- 
via Weston . . . . 

Barnett, Samuel Augustus 
Baroda, Sir Sayaji Rao, Maha- 
raja Gackwar of . 

Baron, Bernhard 

Barr, Archibald 

Barrett, Wilson 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew 

Barrington, Rutland 

Barry, Alfred . . . . 

Barry. Sir John "Wolfe AVolfe-. 

See Wolfe-Barry. 
Bartliolomew, John George 
Bartlct, James Vernon 
Bartlett, Sir Ellis Ashraend 
Bartley, Sir George Christopher 
Trout ..... 
Barton, Sir Edmund 
Barton, John .... 
Bashforth, Francis . 

Bass, Michael Arthur, Baron 
Burton . . . . 

Bates, Cadwnlladcr John . 
Bateson, Sir Alexander Ding- 
wall . ... . 

Batc-son, Mary 
Bateson, William 
Battenberg, Prince Louis Alex- 
.andcr of. See Mountbatten. 
Bauerman, Hilary . 

Baxter, Lucy, ‘lieader Scott’ . 
Bnyley, Sir Stcuart Cohrn 
Baylis, Lilian Mary , 

Baylis, Thomas Henry 
Bayliss, Sir William Maddock . 
Bayliss, Sir WyKC . 

Bayly, Ada Ellen, ‘Edna LyaU’ 
Bayly, Sir Lem's 
Beach, Sir Michael Edward 
Hicks, Earl St. Aldwyn. See 
Hicks Beach. 

Beale, Dorothea 
Beale. Lionel Smith . 

Beardmorc, IVillinm, Baron 
Invcrnaim .... 
Bcarsted, ViscounL Sec S.amucli 
Marcus. 

BcalUe-Brown, William . 
Beatty, Da\id, Earl. 
Beauchamp, l-kirl. Sec Lygonj 
"William. 

Beckett, Edmund, Baron Grim- 
thorpe. . . . . 

Beddoe, John . . . ] 

Bedford, Duke of. See Russell," 
Hcibrand Arthur. ' 


18J4— 1924 Bedford, Duchess of. See under 
1838-1907 Russell, Herbrand Arthur. 
1855-1940 Bedford, "William Ifirkpatrick 
1883-1908 Riland . . . . 

1812-1902 Bcecham, Thomas . 

1829- 1915 Beeching, Henry Charles . 

1845- 1905 Beevor, Charles Edward . 
1859-1940 Biigin, Louis Nazairc 

Bcilby, Sir George Thomas 

1848- 1913 Beit, Alfred .... 
1817-1907 Beit, Sir Otto .... 

1859- 1939 Belcher, John .... 

Bell, Alexander Graham . 
1851—1936 Bell, Charles Frederic Moberly . 
1844-1913 Bell, Sir Francis Henry Dillon . 

Bell, Gertrude Margaret Low- 

1863-1939 thian 

1850-1929 Bell, Horace .... 
1855-1931 Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian . 

1846- 1904 Bell, James .... 

1860- 1937 Bell, Valentine Graeme 
1853-1922 Bellamy, James 
1826-1910 Bcllew, Harold Kyrle 

Bellows, John .... 
Bemrose, William . 

1860-1920 Benda!!, Cecil .... 
186.3-1940 Benham, W’illiam . 

1849- 1902 Betmctt, Alfred William , 

Bennett, Edward Hnllnran 
1842-1910 Bennett, (Enoch) Arnold . 

1849- 1920 Benson, Arthur Christopher 

1830- 1908 Benson, Edward Frederic , 
1810-1912 Benson, Sir Francis Robert 

(Frank) .... 
1837-1909 Benson, Richard Meux 
1853-1902 Benson, Robert Hugh 

Benson, Stella. See Anderson. 
1860-1935 Bent, Sir Thomas . 

1805-1906 Bentley, John Francis 
1801—1926 Benton, Sir John . 

Beresford, Lord Charles William 
De La Poor, Baron 

1835— 1909 Bergnc, Sir .Tohn Henry Gibbs . 
1837-1902 Berkeley, Sir George 

1836- 1925 Bernard, Sir Charles Edward 
1874—1937 Bernard, John Henry 
1817-1908 Bernard, Thomas Dehany. 
1800-1924 Berry, Sir Graham . 

1835-1906 Bertie, F rancis Leveson, Viscount 
1857-1903 Besant, Annie . 

1857-1938 Besant, Sir Waller . 

BcUiam-Edwards, hlalilda Bar- 
ham. See Edwards. 

Bevan, Anthony Ashley . 

1831- 1906 Bevnn, Willianf Latham . 
1828-1906 Bewley, Sir Edmund Tliomas , 

Bhownaggrcc, Sir Mancherjee 

1850- 1936 Menranjee .... 

Bjekersteth, Edward Henry 
Biddulph, Sir Michael Anthony 
1831-1909 Shmpncl . 

1871-1936 Biddulph. Sir Bohcrl i 
Bidwell. Slielford 
Bigg, Charles . . , , 

Bigge, Arthur John, Baron Stnm- 
1810-1905 forfllmm .... 

1820— 1011 Bigham, John Charles, Viscount 
Mersey .... 
Biles, Sir .Tohn Hnrr-ard . 
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1820-1905 

1820-1907 

1859-1919 

1854- 1908 

1840- 1925 

1850- 1924 
1853-1906 
180,5-1930 

1841- 1918 
1847-1922 
1847-1911- 

1851- 1936 

1868-1926 

1830- 1903 
1816-1904 
1824-1908 

1839- 1908 
1810-1909 

1855- 1911 

1831- 1902 
1831-1908 
1850-1906 
1831-1910 
1883-1902 

18.37- 1907 
1807-1931 
1802-1925 
1807-1940 

1858-1939 

1824-1915 

1871-1914 

18.38- 1909 
18.30-1902 
1850-1927 

1840- 1919 
1842-1908 
1810-1905 
1837-1901 
1800-1927 
1815-1904 
1822-1904 
1844-1919 
1847-1933 
1836-1901 


1850- 1933 
1821-1908 
1837-1908 

1851- 1933 
182.5-1906 

182.3-1904 

1835-1918 

1848-1009 

1840-1908 

1840-1931 

1810-1929 

1834-1933 
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Binnie, Sir Alexander Richardson 
Birch, Gteorge Henry 
Birch, Sir (James Frederick) Noel 
Bird, Henry Edward 
Bird, Isabella Lucy. See Bishop. 
Birdwood, Sir George Christopher 
Molesworth .... 
Birdwood, Herbert Mills . 
Birkenhead, Earl of. See Smith, 
Frederick Edwin. 

Birrell, Augustine . 

Birrell, John .... 

Bishop, Edmund 

Bishop (formerly Bird), Isabella 

Lucy 

Blackburn, Helen . 
Blackbume, Joseph Henry 
Blackett, Sir Basil Phillott 
Blackley, William Lewery 
BlaclcweU, Elizabeth 
Blackwood, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple, Marquess 
ofDufferin .... 
Blake, Edward 

Blake, Dame Louisa Brandreth 
Aldrich-. See Aldrich-Blake. 
Bland, Edith (E. Nesbit) 
Bland-Sutton, Sir Jolm. See 
Sutton. 

Blandford, George Fielding 
Blaney, Thomas 
Blanford, William Thomas 
Blaydes,FrederickHenryMarvell 
Blennerhassett, Sir Rowland 
Blind, Karl .... 
Blood, Sir Bindon . 

Bloomfield, Georgiana, Lady 
Blouet, I/6on Paul, ‘Max O’Rell’ 
Blount, Sir Edward Charles 
Bluraenthal, Jacques (Jacob) . 
Blunt, Anne Isabella Noel, Lady. 
See under Blunt, Wilfrid Sca- 
wen. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blythswood, Baron. See Camp- 
bell, Archibald Campbell. 
Bodda Pyne, Louisa Fanny 
Bodington, Sir Natban 
Bodley, George Frederick . 

Body, George .... 
Bols, Sir Louis Jean 
Bompas, Henry Mason. See 
under Bompas, William Car- 
penter. 

Bompas, William Carpenter 
Bonar Law, Andrew, See Law. 
Bond, Sir Robert 
Bond, William Bennett . 

Bone, William Arthur 
Bonney, Thomas George . 
Bonwick, James 
Boot, Jesse, Baron Trent . 

Booth, Charles 

Booth, William (‘ GeneraPBooth) 
Booth, WiUiam Bramwell . 
Boothby, Guy Newell 
Borden, Sir Robert Laird . 
Borthwick, Algernon, Baron 
Glenesk .... 


1839-1917 

1842-1904 

1865-1939 

1830-1908 


Bosanquet, Bernard 
Bosanquet, Sir Frederick Albert 
Bosanquet, Robert Carr , 
Boswell, John James 


Bosworth Smith, Reginald. See 
Smith. 


1832-1917 

1837-1907 


1850-1933 

1836-1901 

1846-1917 

1831-1904 

1842-1903 

1841-1924 

1882-1935 

1830-1902 

1821-1910 


1826-1902 

1833-1912 


1858-1924 


1829-1911 

1823-1903 

1832-1905 

1818-1908 

1839-1909 

1826-1907 

1842-1940 

1822-1905 

1848-1903 

1809-1905 

1829-1908 


1840-1922 


Botha, Louis . . . . 

Bottomley, Horatio WiUiam 
Boucherett, EmUia Jessie . 
Boucicault, Dion, the younger . 
Boughton, George Heniy . 
Bourcliier, Arthur . 

Bourchier, James David . 
Bourinot, Sir John George 
Bourke, Robert, Baron Conne- 
mara ..... 
Bourne, Francis Alphonsus 
Bourne, Gilbert Charles . 
Bourne, Henry Richard Fox 
Bourne, Robert Croft 
Bousfield, Henry Brougham 
Bowen, Edward Ernest . 
Bowes, Robert 
Bowlby, Sir Anthony Alfred 
Bowler, Henrj,’ Alexander. 
Bowles, Thomas Gibson . 
Boyce, Sir Hubert WiUiam 
Boycott, Ajrthur Edwin . 

Boyd, Henry .... 
Boyd, Sir Thomas Jamieson 
Boyd Carpenter, WiUiam. See 
Carpenter. 

Boyle, Sir Courtenay Edmund . 
Boyle, Sir Edward . 

Boyle, George David 
Boyle, Richard Vicars 
Brabazon, Hercules Brabazon . 
Brabazon, Reginald, Earl of 
Meath . . _ . 

Brackenbury, Sir Henry . 
Braddon, Sir Edward Nicholas 
Coventry .... 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth. See 
MaxweU. 

Bradford, Sir Edward Ridley 


1832-1904 

1848-1911 

1827-1907 

1840-1911 

1867-1930 


1834r-1906 

1857-1927 

1815-1906 

1871-1938 

1833-1923 

1817-1906 

1850-1931 

1840-1916 

1829-1912 

1856-1929 

1807-1905 

1854r-1937 


Colbome . . . . 

Bradford, Sir John Rose . 
Bradley, Andrew Cecil 
Bradley, Francis Herbert . 
Bradley, George GranviUe 
Bradley, Henry 

Brampton, Baron. See Hawkins, 
Henry. 

Bramwell, Sir BjTom 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick Joseph 
Brancker, Sir WiUiam Sefton 
Brand, Henry Robert, Viscount 
Hampden . . . . 

Brand, Herbert Charles Alex- 
ander , . _ . 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich 
Brassey, Thomas, Earl 
Bray, Caroline 
Bray, Sir Reginald Slore . 
Brennan, Louis 

Brentford, Viscount. See Hicks, 
William Joynson-. 

Brereton, Joseph Lloyd . 


1830-1908 


Brett, Jolm . 
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1848-1923 

1837-1923 

1871-1935 

1835-1908 


1862- 1919 

1860- 1933 
1825-1905 
1859-1929 
1833-1905 

1863- 1927 
1850-1920 
1837-1902 

1827-1902 

1861- 1935 
1861-1933 
1837-1909 
1888-1938 
1832-1902 
1836-1901 
1835-1919 
1855-1929 
1824-1903 
1842-1922 
1803-1911 
1877-1938 
1831-1922 
1818-1902 


1845-1901 

1848-1909 

1828- 1901 
1822-1908 
1821-1906 

1841-1929 

1837-1914 

1829- 1904 


1836-1911 

1863-1935 

1851-1935 

1846-1924 

1821-1903 

1845-1923 


1847-1931 

1818-1903 

1877-1930 

1841- 1906 

1839-1901 

1824-1907 

1836-1918 

1814-1905 

1842- 1923 
1852-1932 


1822-1901 

1831-1902 
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Brett, Reginald Baliol, Viscount 
Esher ..... 
Brewer, Sir Alfred Herbert 
B^e^Ytnnll, Edward Frederick . 
Bridge, Sir Cj-prian Arthur 
George .... 
Bridge, Sir John Frederick 
Bridge, Thomas William . 
Bridgcman, Sir Francis Charles 
Bridgeman .... 
Bridges, Sir (George) Tom Moles- 
worth ..... 
Bridges, John Henry 
Bridges, Robert Seymour . 
Bridges, Sir William Throsby . 
Briggs, John .... 
Bright, James Franck 
Bright, William 
Brightman, Frank Edward 
Brightwen, Eiiza 
Brise, SirEveljm (John) Ruggles-. 

See Ruggles-Brise. 

Broadbent, Sir William Henry . 
Broadhurst, Henry . 

Broek, Sir Thomas . 

Brodribb, William Jackson 
Brodrick, George Charles . 
Bromby, Charles Hamilton. See 
under Brombj', Charles Henry. 
Bromby, Charles Henry . 
Brooke, Alan England 
Brooke, Sir Charles Anthony 
Johnson .... 
Brooke, Rupert 
Brooke, Stopford Augustus 
Brooking Rowe, Joshua. See 
Rowe. 

Brotherhood, Peter . 

Brough, Bennett Hooper . 
Brough, Lionel 
Brought, Robert 
Broughton, Rhoda . 

Brown, Ernest William 
Brown, George Douglas, ‘George 
Dougins’ .... 
Brown, Sir George Thomas 
Brown, Gerard Baldwin . 
Brown, Horatio Robert Forbes . 
Brown, Joscpli 
Brown, Peter Hume. 

Brown, William Haig-. Sec Haig- 
Brown. 

Browne, Edward Granville 
Browne, George Forrest . 
Browne, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, Sir James Frankfort 
Manners .... 
Browne, Sit Samuel James 
Browne, Thomas 
Brovming, Oscar 
Bruce, Alc.\-ander Hugh, Baron 
Balfour of Burleigh 
Bruce, Charles GmnviUc . 
Bnicc, Sir David 
Bruce, Sir George Barclay 
Bnicc, Victor Alexander, Earl of 

Elgin 

Bnicc, William Spelts 
Brunton, Sir Thomas Hander 


Brushficld, Thomas Nadauld . 1828-1910 

1852-1930 Bryce, James, Viscount . . 1838-1922 

18G5-1928 Brydon, John McKean . . 1840-1901 

1840-1902 Buchan, Alexander . . . 1829-1007 

Buchan, John, Baron Tweeds- 

1839- 1924 muir ..... 1875-1940 

1844—1924 Buchanan, George . . . 1827—1905 

1848-1909 Buchanan, Sir George Cunning- 
ham 1805-1940 

1848- 1929 Buchanan, Sir George Seaton . 1809-1935 

Buchanan, Sir George William . 1854-1924 

1871- 1939 Buchanan, James, Baron 

1832—1906 Woolavington . . . 1849-1935 

1844—1930 Buchanan, Robert Williams . 1841-1901 

1801- 1916 Buckle, George Earle . . 1854-1935 

1802- 1902 Buckley, Henry Burton, Baron 

1882-1920 Wrenbury .... 1845-1935 

1824—1901 Buckmastcr, Stanley Owen, 

1850-1932 Viscount .... 1801-1934 

1880-1906 Buckton, George Bowdler. . 1818-1905 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Tliomp- 

sonWnUis .... 1857-1934 

1835-1907 Bulfln, Sir Edward Stanislaus . 1802-1939 

1840- 1911 Bullen, Arthur Henry . . 1857-1920 

1847-1922 Duller, Sir Redvers Henry . 1839-1908 

1829-1905 Bullet, Sir Walter Lawry . . 1838-1906 

1831- 1903 Bulwer, Sir Edward Earle Gas- 

coyne ..... 1829—1910 

Bunsen, Ernest dc . . . 1810-1903 

1814^-1907 Bunsen, Sir Maurice William Er- 

1803- 1939 nest dc. See Dc Bunsen. 

Bunting, Sir Percy William . 1830-1911 

1829- 1917 Burbidge, Edward . . . 1830-1903 

1887-1915 Burbidge, Frederick William . 1847-1905 

1832- 1916 Burbury, Samuel Hawkslcy . 1831-1911 

Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georg- 
ina, Baroness . . . 1814-1907 

1838-1902 Burdon, John Shaw. . . 1820-1906 

1800-1908 Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John 

1830- 1909 Scott 1828-1905 

1872- 1905 Burge, Hubert Murray . . 1802-1925 

1840-1920 Burgh Canning, Hubert George 
1800-1938 De, Marquess of Clanricardc . 1832-1916 

Burkitt, Francis Crawford . 1804—1935 

1809-1902 Burn, Robert .... 1829-1904 

1827-1906 Bum-Murdocb, John . . 1852-1909 

1849- 1932 Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley . 1830-1917 

1854- 1926 Burac, Sir Owen Tudor . . 1837-1909 

1809-1902 Burnet, John .... 1803-1928 

1840-1918 Burnet, Sir John James . . 1857-1938 

Burncj% Sir Cecil . . . 1858-1929 

Burnham, Baron, Sec Levy- 
1802-1926 Lawson, Edward. 

1833- 1930 Burnham, Viscount. See Law- 

1840-1938 son, Harry Lawson Webster 

Levy-. 

1823- 1910 Burns, Dawson . . . 1828-1909 

1824- 1901 Burnside, W'iUiam . . . 1852-1927 

1870-1910 Burroughs (nftenvards Traill* 

1837-1923 Burroughs), Sir Frederick 

William .... 1831-1905 

1849-1921 Burrows, Montagu . . . 1810-1905 

1800-1039 Burt, Thomas. . . . 1837-1922 

1855- 1031 Burton,Baron. Sec Bass, Michael 

1821-1908 Arthur. 

Bury, John Bngncll . . , 1801-1927 

1840- 1017 Bushcll, Stephen W’ootton . 1844-1003 

1807—1921 Busk, Bnchel linrriette . . 1831-1907 

1841— 1916 Butcher, Samuel Henry . . 18.50-1010 
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Butler, Arthur Gray 
Butler, Arthxu’ John 
Butler, Edward Joseph Aloysius 
(Dom Cuthbert) . 

Butler, Elizabeth Southerden, 
Lady . . . . ! 

Butler, rVank Hedges 
Butler, Sir (George) Geoffrey Gil- 
bert 

Butler, Henry Montagu . 
Butler, Josephine Elizabeth 
Butler, Sir Richard Harte Keat- 

inge 

Butler, Samuel 

Butler, Sir (Spencer) Harcourt . 
Butler, Sir William Francis 
Butlin, Sir Henry Trenthara 
Butt, ilame Clara EUen . 
Butterworth, Geoige Sainton 

Kaye 

Buxton, Sydney Charles, Earl . 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell 
Byng, Julian Hedworth George, 
Viscount Byng of Vimy 
Byrne, Sir Edmund Widdrington 
Bywater, Ingram 

Cadbury, George 

Cadogan, George Henry, Earl . 

CaiUard, Sir Vincent Henry Pen- 

alver 

Caine, Sir (Thomas Henry) Hall 
Caine, William Sproston , 

Caird, Edward 
Caimes, William EUiot 
Calderon, George 
Calkin, John Baptiste 
Callaghan, Sir George Astley 
Callendar, Hugh Longboume . 
Callow, William 
Callwell, Sir Charles Edward 
Calthorpe, Baron. See Gough- 
Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmon- 
deley. 

Calthorpe, Sir Somerset Arthur 
Gough- .... 
Cambridge, Duke of. See George 
William Frederick Charles. 
Campbell, Archibald Campbell, 
Baron Blythswood 
Campbell, Beatrice Stella (Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell) 

Campbell, Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan, Earl Cawdor . 
Campbell, James Henry Mussen, 
Baron Glenavy 

Campbell, Sir James Macnabb . 
Campbell, John Douglas Suther- 
land, Duke of Argyll 
Campbell, Lewis ' . 

Campbell, Wilh'am Howard 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
Cannan, Charles 
Cannan, Edwin 
Canning, Sir Samuel 
Canton, William 
Capel, Thomas John 
Capes, William Wolfe 
Capper, Sir Thompson 


1831-1909 

1844-1910 

1858-1934 

1840-1933 

1855-1928 

1887-1929 
1833 - 1918 ' 
1828-1906 


Carden, Sir Sackville Hamilton . 
Cardew, Phih’p 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette 
Carlisle, Earl of. See Howard, 
George James. 

Carlisle, Countess of. See How- 
ard, Rosalind Frances. 

Carlyle, Sir Robert Warrand 
Carman, William Bliss 
Carmichael, Thomas David Gib- 
son, Baron . 


1870-1935 

1835-1902 

1800-1938 

1838-1910 

1845-1912 

1873-1936 


Camarvoa, Earl of. See Herbert, 
George Edward Stanhope 
Moljmeux. 

Carnegie, Andrew 

Carnegie, James, Earl of South- 

esk 

Camock, Baron. See Nicolson, 
Arthur. 


1885-1916 

1853-1934 

1837-1915 

1862-1935 

1844-1904 

1840-1914 

1839 - 1922 

1840 - 1915 

1856-1930 

1853-1931 

1842-1903 

1835-1908 

1862 - 1902 
1808-1915 
1827-1905 
1852-1920 

1863 - 1930 
1812-1908 
1859-1928 


1864-1937 


1835 - 1908 

1865-1940 

1847-1911 

1851-1931 

1840-1903 

1845-1914 

1830-1908 

1859-1910 

1830-1908 

1858-1919 

1801-1935 

1823-1908 

1845-1926 

1836 - 1911 
1834-1914 
1863-1915 


CarSe, William Douglas . 
Carpenter, Edward . 

Carpenter, George Alfred . 
Carpenter, Sir (Henry Cort) 
Harold . . . . 

Carpenter, Joseph Esth'n . 
Carpenter, Robert . 

Carpenter, William Boyd . 
Carrington, Sir Frederick . 
Carson, Edward Heniy, Baron . 
Carte, Richard D’Oyly 
Carter, Howard 

Carter, Hugh .... 
Carter, Thomas TheUusson 
Carton, Richard Claude . 
Carver, Alfred James 
Case, Thomas .... 
Casement, Roger David . 

Cash, John Theodore 
Cassel, Sir Ernest Joseph . 
Cassels, Walter Richard . 

Cates, Arthur .... 
Cave, George, Viscount 
Cavell, Edith .... 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton, 
Marquess of Hartington, after- 
wards Diike of Devonshire 
Cavendish, Victor Christian Wil- 
i liam, Duke of Devonshire 
i Cawdor, Earl. See Campbell, 
Frederick Archibald Vaughan. 
Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert 
Gascoyne- .... 
Cecil, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyne-, Marquess of Salisbury 
Chads, Sir Henry 
Chalmers, James 
Chalmers, Robert, Baron . 
Chalmers, Sir JIackenzie Dalzell 
Chamberlain, Sir Crawford Trot- 
ter ..... 
Chamberlain, Houston Stewart . 
Chamberlain, (Arthur) Neville . 
Chamberlain, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir (Joseph) Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles 
Chamier, Stephen Henry Edward 
Champneys, Basil . 

Cbampneys, Sir Francis Henry . 
Chance, Sir James Timmins 
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1857-1930 

1851-1910 

1840-1909 


1859-1934 

1801-1929 

1859-1926 


1835-1919 

1827-1905 


1857-1938 

1844-1929 

1859-1910 

1875-1940 

1844-1927 

1830-1901 

1841-1918 

1844-1913 

1854-1935 

1844-1901 

1874-1939 

1837-1903 

1808-1901 

1856-1928 

1820-1909 

1844-1925 

1804 - 1916 
1854-1936 
1852-1921 
1826-1907 
1820-1901 
1856-1928 

1805 - 1915 


1833-1908 

1808-1938 


1807-1918 

1830-1903 

1819 - 1906 

1841 - 1901 
1858-1938 

1847 - 1927 

1821-1902 

1855-1927 

1860-1940 

1830-1914 

186 . 3-1937 

1820 - 1902 
183 - 4-1910 

1842 - 1935 

1848 - 1930 
1814-1902 
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Clifinnell, Sir Arthur Moseley . 1838-1928 

Chnnner, George Nicholas. . 1842-1905 

Chaplin, Henry, Viscount . . 1840-1923 

Chapman, Edward John . . 1821-1904 

Charles, James . . . 1851—1906 

Charles, Robert Henry . . 1855-1931 

Charley, Sir William Thomas . 1833—1904 

Charrington, Frederick Nicholas 1850-1936 
Chatteris, Arcliibald Hamilton . 1835—1908 

Chase, Drummond Percy . . 1820—1902 

Chase, Frederic Henry . . 1853-1925 

Chase, Marian Emma . . 1844—1905 

Chase, William St. Lucian . 1850-1908 

Chavassc, Francis James . . 1840-1928 

Clieadle, Walter Butler . . 1835—1910 

Cheatle, Arthur Henry . . 1800-1929 

Cheetham, Samuel . . . 1827—1908 

Chelmsford, Baron. See Thesiger, 

Frederic Augustus. 

Chelmsford, Viscount. See Thesi- 
ger, Frederic John Napier. 

Chermside, Sir Herbert Charles . 1850-1929 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith . . 1874—1936 

Chevalier, Albert . . . 1801-1923 

Cheylcsmore, Baron. See Eaton, 

Herbert Francis. 

Cheylcsmore, Baron. See Eaton, 
iVilliam Mcriton. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly . . 1841—1915 

Cheyne, Sir (WiUiam) Watson . 1852-1932 

Child, Thomas . . . 1839-1906 

Child-Villicrs, Victor Albert 
George, Earl of Jersey. See 
Villicrs. 

Childers, Robert Erskine . . 1870-1922 

Childs, William Macbride . . 1809-1939 

Chilston, Viscount. Sec Akers- 
Douglas, Aretas. 

Chirol, Sir (Ignatius) Valentine . 1852-1929 

Chisholm, Hugh . . . 1800-1924 

Cholmondeley, Hugh, Baron 
Delamere .... 1870-1931 

Christie, Sir William Henry Jla- 

honcy 1845-1922 

Chrystal, George . . . 1851-1911 

Church, Sir Wiiiiam Selby . 1837—1928 

Clanricardc, Marquess of. See 
Burgh Canning, Hubert George 
De. 

Clanwilliam, Earl of. Sec Meade, 

Richard James. 

Clark, Albert Curtis . . . 1859-1937 

Clark, John Willis . . . 1833-1910 

Clarke, Sir Andrew . . . 1824—1902 

Clarke, Sir Caspar Purdon . 1840-1911 

Clarke, Charles Baron . . 1832-1906 

Clarke, Sir Edward George . 1841-1931 

Clarke, George Sydcnliam, Baron 

Sydenlmm of Combe . . 1848-1933 

Clarke, Henry Butler . . 1803-1904 

Clarke, Sir Marslial James . ' 1841—1909 
Ckarkc, Maude Violet . . 1892-1935 

Clasper, John Hawks . . 1830-1908 

Clayden, Pclcr Willi.am . . 3827-1902 

Cliijdon, Sir Gilbert Fnlkingham 1875-1929 
Clerk, Sir Dugald . . . 38.74-1932 

Clcrkc, Agnes Mary . . . 3842-1907 

Clcrkc, Ellen Mary'. Sec under 
Clcrkc, Agnes Mary. 


Clery, Sir Cornelius Francis 
Cleworth, Thomas Ebenezer 
Clilford, Frederick . 

Clifford, John .... 
Clodd, Edward 
Close, Maxwell Henry 
Clowes, Sir William Laird. 
Clunies-Ross, George 
Glutton, Henry Hugh 
CIutton-Brock, Arthur 
Cobb, Gerard Francis 
Cobbe, Sir Alexander Stanhope . 
Cobden-Sanderson, Thomas James 
Cochrane, Douglas Mackinnon 
BaUlie Hamilton, Earl of 
Dundonald .... 
Cochrane-Baillie, Charles Wallace 
Alexander Napier Ross, Baron 
Lamington. See Baillie. 
Coghlan, Sir Charles Patrick John 
Cohen, Arthur. 

Coiilard, Franfois . 

Cokayne, George Edward . 

Coke, Thomas William, Earl of 
Leicester .... 
Coleman, William Stephen 
Coleridge, Bernard John Sey- 
mour, Baron 

Coleridge, hlnry Elizabeth 
Coleridge, Stephen William 
Buchanan . . . . 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel . 

Coles, Charles Edward (Pasha) , 
Coles, Vincent Stuckey Stratton 
Collcn, Sir Edwin Henry Hayier 
Collett, Sir Henry . 

Collier, John . . . .' 

Collings, Jesse. 

Collingivood, Cuthbert 
Collins, John Churton 
Collins, Michael . 

Collins, Richard Henn, Lord 
Collins, William Edward . 
Colnaghi, Martin Henry . 
Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready 
Colton, Sir John 
Colvilc, Sir Henry Edward 
CoKnlle, Sir Stanley Cecil .Tames 
Colvin, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Inn Duncan . 

Coh-in, Sir Sidney . 

Colvin, Sir IValtcr Mytton. See 
under Colvin, Sir Auckland. 
Commcrcll, Sir John Edmund . 
Common, Andrew Ainslie . 
Compton, Lord Aluync Frederick 
Condor, Charles 
Conder, Claude Rcignier . 
Congreve, Sir 'Walter Norris 
Connemara, Baron. See Bourkc, 
Robert. 

Connor, Ralph, pseudonym. See 
Gordon, Charles William, 
Conquest, George Augustus 
Conrad, Joseph 
Conway, Roljcrt Seymour, 
Conway, William Martin, Baron 
Conway of Allinglon 
Conybeare, Frederick Cornwallis 
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1838-1926 

185-1-1909 

1828-1904 

1836-1923 

1840-1930 

1822-1903 

1856-1905 

1842-1910 

1850-1909 

1808-1924 

1838-1904 

1870-1931 

1840-1922 


1852-1935 


1863-1927 

1829-1914 

1834-1904 

1825- 1911 

1822- 1909 

1829- 1904 

1851- 1927 
1801-1907 

1854-1936 

1875-1912 

1853-1926 

1845-1929 

1843-1911 

1830- 1901 
1850-1934 
1881-1920 

1826- 1908 
1848-1908 
1890-1922 
1842-1911 
1807-1911 
1821-1908 
1838-1909 

1823- 1902 

1852- 1907 
1801-1939 
1838-1908 
1877-1938 
1845-1927 


1829-1901 

3841-1903 

1825-1906 

1868-1909 

1848-1910 

1802-1927 


1837-1901 

1657-1924 

1804-1933 

1850-1937 

1850-1924 
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Cook, Arthur James 
Cook, Sir Edward Tyas . 

Cook, Sir Francis 
Cooke, George Albert 
CooZidge, VVSliam Augustus Bre- 
voort . . . . . 

Cooper, Sir Alfred . 

Cooper, Sir Daniel . 

Cooper, Edward Herbert , 
Cooper, James 
Cooper, James Davis 
Cooper, Thomas Sidney . 
Cooper, Thompson . 

Copeland, Ralph 
Copinger, Walter Arthur . 
Coppin, George Selth 
Coppinger, Richard William 
Corbet, Matthew Ridley . 
Corbett, John .... 
Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford 
Corbould, Edward Henry . 
Corelli, Marie, ‘pseudonym. See 
Mackay, Mary. 

Corfield, William Henry . 
Cornish, Charles John 
Cornish, Francis Warre Wane-. 

See VVarre-Comish. 

Cornwell, James 
Corry, Montagu William Lowry, 
Baron Rowton 

Cory, Jolm .... 
Coiyndon, Sir Robert Thorne . 
Couch, Sir Richard . 

Couper, Sir George Bbenezer Wil- 
son ..... 
Courtliope, IVilliam John . 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, Baron 
Courtney, William Leonard 
Cousin, Anne Ross . 

Cowans, Sir John Steven . 
Cowdray, Viscount. See Pearson, 
Weetman Dicldnson. 

Coweli, Edward Byles 
Cowen, Sir Frederic Hymen 
Co^vie, William Garden 
Cowley, Sir Arthur Ernest 
Cowper, Francis Thomas De 
Grey, Earl .... 
Cox, George (called Sir George) 
WiUiam .... 
Cox, Harold .... 
Cox, Sir Percy Zachariah . 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy, 
Baron ..... 
Craddock, Sir Reginald Henry . 
Cradock, Sir Christopher George 
Francis Maurice . 

Craig, Isa. See I&iox. 

Craig, James, Viscount Craigavon 
Craig, IVilliam James 
Craigavon, Viscount. See Craig, 
James. 

Craigfe, Pearl Mary Teresa, 
‘John Oliver Hobbes’ . 
Craigmyle, Baron. See Shaw, 
Thomas. 

Craik, Sir Henrj’’ 

Cranbrook, Earlof. See Gathome- 
Hardy, Gatbome. 


1883-1931 

1857-1919 

1817-1901 

1865-1939 

1850-1926 

1838-1908 

1821-1902 

1867-1910 

1846- 1922 
1823-1904 
1803-1902 
1837-1904 
1837-1905 

1847- 1910 
1819-1906 
1847-1910 
1850-1902 i 
1817-1901 
1854-1922 
1315-1905 


1843-1903 

1858-1906 


1812-1902 

1838-1903 

1828-1910 

1870-1925 

1817-1905 

1824-1908 

1842-1917 

1832-1918 

1850-1928 

1824-1906 

1862-1921 


1826- 1903 
1852-1935 
1831-1902 

1801- 1931 

1834-1905 

1827- 1902 
1839-1936 
1864^-1937 

1838-1920 

1804-1937 

1802- 1914 

1871-1940 

1843-1906 


Crane, Walter . . . . 

Craven, Hawes 
Craven, Henry Thornton . 
Crawford, Earl of. See Lindsay, 
James Ludovic. 

Crawford, Earl of. See Lindsaj’, 
David Aiexander Edward. 
Crawfurd, Oswald John Frederick 
Crawfurd, Sir Raymond Henry 
Payne ..... 
Creagh, Sir Garrett O’Moore 
Creagh, William 
Creed, John Martin . 

Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crichton-Browne, Sir James. See 
Browne. 

Cripps, Wilfred Joseph 
Crocker, Henry Radeliffe-. See 
Radcliffe-Crocker. 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford . 
Croft, John .... 
Crofts, Ernest .... 
Croke, Thomas William . 
Cromer, Earl of. See Baring, 
Evelyn. 

Crompton, Henry 
Crompton, Rookes Eveijm Bell . 
Crookes, Sir William 
Crooks, William 
Cross, Charles Frederick . 

Cross, Richard Assheton, Vis- 
count ..... 
Crossman, Sir William 
Crosthwaite, Sir Charles Haukes 

Todd 

Crowe, Eyre .... 
Crowe, Sir Eyre Alexander Barby 
Wichart .... 
Crump, Charles George 
Cruttwell, Charles Thomas 
Cubitt, William George 
Cullingrvorth, Charles James 
Cummings, Bruce Frederick, 
‘W. N. P. Barbellion’ . 
Cuningliam, James McNabb 
Cunningham, Daniel John 
Cunningham, William 
Cunninghame Graham, Robert 
Bontine. See Graham. 

Currie, Sir Arthur Wilh'am 
Currie, Sir Donald . 

Currie, Sir James 
Currie (formerly Singleton), 
Mary Montgomerie, Baroness, 
‘Violet Fane’ 

Currie, Philip Henry Wodehouse, 
Baron ..... 
Curzon, George Nathaniel, Mar- 
quess Curzon of Kedlcston 
Curzon-Howe, Sir Assheton Gore 
Cushendun, Baron. Sec McNeill, 
Ronald John. 


Cuslmy, Arthur Robertson 
1867-1906 Cust, Henry Jolm Coekajme 
Cust, Sir Lionel Henry . 

Cust, Robert Needham . 
1846-1927 Custance, Henry • , ■ 

Custance, Sir Reginald NevilJe . 
Cutts, Edward Lewes 
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1845-1915 

1837-1910 

ISIS-1905 


1834-1909 

1865-1938 

1848-1923 

1828-1901 

1889-1940 

1838-1908 


1841-1903 


1800-1914 

1833-1905 

1847-1911 

1824-1902 


1836-1904 

1845-1940 

1832-1919 

1852-1921 

1855-1935 

1823- 1914 
1830-1901 

1835-1916 

1824- 1910 

1864-1925 

1862-1935 

1847-1911 

1835-1903 

1841-1908 

1889-1919 

1829-1905 

1850-1909 

1849-1919 


1875-1933 

1825-1909 

1808-1937 


1843-1905 

1834-1906 

1859-1925 

1830-1911 


1806-1926 

1801-1917 

1859-1929 

1821-1909 

1842-1908 

1817-1935 

1824-1901 
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Dale, Sir David 
DalUnger, William Henry . 
Daliymple-Hay, Sir Harley 
Hugh. See Hay. 

Dalziel, Davison Alexander, 
Baron ..... 
Dalziel, Edward 
Dalziel, George 

Dalziel, James Henry, Baron 
Dalziel of Kirkcaldy 
Dalziel, Thomas Bolton Gilchrist 
Septimus .... 
Daniel, Charles Henry Olive 
Daniel, Evan .... 
Danvers, Frederic Charles. 
Darbyshire, Alfred . 

D’Arcy, Charles Frederick 
Darling, Charles John, Baron . 
Darwin, Sir Francis . 

Darwin, Sir George Howard 
Darwin, Sir Horace . 

Daubeney, Sir Henry Charles 
Bamston .... 
Davenport-Hill, Hosamond. See 
Hill. 

Davey, Horace, Lord 
David, Sir (Tannatt William) 
Edgeworth .... 
Datdds, Thomas William Utiys . 
Davidson, Andrew Bruce . 
Davidson, Charles . 
Da\idson,JamesLeighStrachan-. 

See Strachan-Dawdson. 
Davidson, John 
Davidson, John Thain 
Davidson, Randall Thomas, 
Baron Davidson of Lambeth , 
Davies, Charles Maurice . 
Davies, John Lleweljm 
Davies, Robert 
Davies, (Sarah) Emily 
Davies, William Henry 
Davis, Charles Edward 
Davis, Henry William Carless . 
Davitt, Michael 
Dawber, Sir (Edward) Guy 
Dawkins, Sir William Boyd 
Dawson, George Mercer . 
Dawson, John .... 
Day, Sir John Charles Frederic 
Sigismund .... 
Day, Lewis Foreman 
Day, William Henry 
Deacon, George Frederick 
Deakin, Alfred 
Deane, Sir James Parker . 
Dearmer, Percy 

Dc Bunsen, Sir Maurice 'William 
Ernest .... 
Dc Burgh Conning, Hubert 
George, Marquess of Clanri- 
cardc. See Burgh Canning. 

Dc Ferninti, Sebastian Ziani. See 
Ferranti. 

Delamcrc, Baron. See Cholmon- 
dcley, Hugh. 

De la Ramfe, >tarie Ix)uisc, 
‘Ouidn’ . . . . 

Dc la Rue, Sir Thomas Andros . 


1829-1906 

1842-1909 


1854-1928 

1817-1905 

1815-1902 

1868-1935 

1823-1906 

1836- 1919 

1837- 1904 
1833-1906 
1839-1908 
1859-1938 
1849-1936 
1848-1925 
1845-1912 
1851-1928 

1810-1903 


1833-1907 

1858-1934 

1843-1922 

1831-1902 

1824-1902 


1857-1909 

1833-1904 

1848- 1930 
1828-1910 

1826- 1916 
1810-1905 
1830-1921 
1871-1940 

1827- 1902 
1874^1928 
1846-1906 
1801-1938 
1837-1929 

1849- 1901 
1827-1903 

1826-1908 

1845-1910 

1823-1908 

1843-1909 

1856-1919 

1812-1902 

1867-1936 

1852-1932 


See 


1839-1008 

1819-1911 


De LdszIO, Philip Alexius, 
Lfiszid de Lombos. 

Delius, Frederick 
Dell, Ethel Mary. See Savage. ' 
DeUer, Sir Edwin 
De Jlontmorency, James Edward 
Geoffrey . . . . 

De Montmorency, Raymond 
Harvey, 'Viscount Frankfort 
dc Montmorency . 

De Morgan, William FVend 
Denney, James 
Denny, Sir Archibald 
Dent, Joseph Malaby 
Derby, Earl of. See Stanley, 
Frederick Arthur. 

De Robeck, Sir John Jlichael . 
De SauUes, George William 
Des Voeux, Sir (George) William 
Detmold, Charles Maurice. 

De Verc, Aubrey Thomas . 

De Verc, Sir Stephen Edward . 
De Villiers, John Henry, Baron. 
Devlin, Joseph 

Devonport, 'Viscount. See Kear- 
ley, Hudson Ewbank. 
Devonshire, Duke of. Sec Caven- 
dish, Spencer Compton. 
Devonshire, Duke of. See Caven- 
dish, Victor Christian William 
Dewar, Sir James . . . 

De Wet, Christiaan Rudolph 
Dc Winton, Sir Francis Walter - 
DcWorms,Henry,BaronPirbright 
Dewrance, Sir John . 

Dibbs, Sir George Richard 
Dibdin, Sir Lewis Tonna . 
Diccy, Albert Venn . 

Dicey, Edward James Stephen . 
Dickinson, Goldsworthy L«wcs . 
Dickinson, Hercules Henry 
Dickinson, Lowes (‘Cato’) 
Dicksec, Sir Francis Bernard 
(Frank) . . . . 

Dickson, Sir Collingwood . 
Dickson, Wiiliam Purdic . 
Dickson-Poyndcr, John Poynder, 
Baron Islington. See Poynder. 
William 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth . 
Dilkc, Emilia Francis Strong, 

Lady 

Dill, Sir Samuel 
Dillon, Emile Joseph 
Dillon, Frank .... 
Dillon, Harold Arthur Lee-, 
Viscount . . . . 

Dillon, John .... 
Dimock, Nathaniel . 

Dines, William Henry 
Dixie, Lady Florence Caroline . 
Dixon, Sir Robert Bland . 
Dixon, Walter Ernest 
Dobbs, Sir Henry Robert Con- 
way 

Dobell, Bertram > . 

Dobson, (Henry) Austin . 

Dods, Marcus T . . . 

Doherty, Hugh lawrcncc . 
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1862-1934 

1883-1936 

1866-1934 


1835-1902 

1839-1917 

1856-1917 

1860-1936 

1849-1926 


1862-1928 

1862-1903 

1834-1909 

1883-1908 

181'i-1902 

1812-1904 

1842-1914 

1871-1934 


1842-1923 

1854-1922 

1835-1001 

1840-1903 

1858-1037 

1834- 1904 

1852- 1938 

1835- 1922 
1832-1911 
1802-1932 
1827-1905 
1819-1908 

1853- 1928 
1817-1904 
1823-1901 


1849-1904 

1843-1911 

1840-1904 

18*44-1924 

1854- 1938 
1823-1909 

18-44-1932 

1851-1927 

1825-1909 

1855- 1927 
1857-1905 
1867-1939 
1871-1931 

1871-1934 

1842-1914 

18-10-1921 

1834-1909 

1875-1919 
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Dolling, Robert William Rad- 
clyffe • . . . 

Dolmetsch, (Eugene) Arnold ! 
Donald, Sir Robert . 

Donaldson, Sir James 
Donaldson, St. Clair George 
Alfred .... 
Donkin, Biyan 

Donnelly, Sir John Fretcheville 
Dykes ..... 
Donnet, Sir James John Louis . 
Dorrien, Sir Horace Lockwood 
Smith-. See Smith-Dorrien. 
Doughty, Charles Montagu 
Doughty-IVjdie, Charles Hotham 
Montagu .... 
Douglas, Sir Adye . 

Douglas, Sir Charles VTiitting- 
ham Horsley 

Douglas, George, •pseudonym. See 
Brown, George Douglas. 
Douglas, George Cunninghame 
Monteath .... 
Douglas, Sir (Henry) Percy 
Douglas-Pennant, George Sholto 
Gordon, Baron Penrhyn 
Douglas-Scott-JIontagu, John 
Walter Edward, Baron Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu . 

Dove, John .... 
Dowden, Edward 
Dowden, John. 

Dowie, John Alexander . 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan . 

Doyle, John Andrew 
Dredge, James 
Dresohfeld, Julius . 

Drew, Sir Thomas . 

Dreyer, Georges 
Dreyer, John Louis Emil . 
Drinkwater, John . 

Driver, Samuel RoUes 
Druce, George Claridge 
Drummond, Sir George Alex- 
ander ..... 
Drummond, James . 

Drummond, William Henry 
Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury Curzon . 
Drysdale, Learmont. . _ . 

Du Cane, Sir Edmund Frederick 
Duckett, Sir George Floyd 
Duckworth, Sir Dyce 
Dudgeon, Leonard Stanley 
Dudgeon, Robert Ellis 
Dudley, Earl of. See Ward, 
William Humble. 

Duff, Sir-Alexander Ludovic 
Duff, Sir Beauchamp . _ . 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone Grant. See Grant Duff. 
Dufferin, Marquess of. See Black- 
wood, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan . 

Duffy, Sir Frank Gavan . 

Duffy, Patrick Vincent 
Duke, Sir Frederick William 
Duke, Henry Edward, Baron 
Merrivale .... 


1851-1902 

1858-1940 

1SGO-19S3 

1831-1915 

1863-1935 

1835-1902 

1834-1902 

1810-1905 


1843-1926 

1808-1915 

1815-1906 

1850-1914 


1820-1904 

1876-1939 

1830-1907 


Du Maurier, Sir Gerald Hubert 
Edward Busson . 

Dundonald, Earl of. See Coch- 
rane, Douglas Macfcinnon 
Baillie Hamilton. 

Dunlop, John Boyd . 

Dunmore, Earl of. See Murray’ 
Charles Adolphus. 

Dunphie, Charles James . 

Dunraven and Mount-Earl, Earl 
of. See Quin, Windham 
Thomas Wyndham-. 

Dupre, August 

Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer . 

Dumford, Sir Walter 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder , 

Dutton, Joseph Everett , 

Duveen, Joseph, Baron 

Duveen, Sir Joseph Joel . 

Dyer, Reginald Edward Biarry . 

Dyer, Sir William Turner Thisel- 
ton-. See Thisclton-Dyer. 

Dyke, Sir William Hart . 

Dyson, Sir Frank Watson. 

Dyson, William Henry (Will) . 


1873-1934 


1840-1921 


1820-1908 


1835-1907 

1850-1924 

1847- 1926 

1848- 1909 
1874-1905 
1809-1939 
1843-1908 
1804-1927 


1837-1931 

1808-1939 

1880-1938 


1806-1929 

1872- 1934 

1843- 1913 
1840-1910 
1847-1907 
1859-1930 

1844- 1907 
1840-1906 ! 
1846-1907 1 
1838-1910 

1873- 1934 

1853- 1926 
1883-1937 
1846-1914 
1850-1932 

1829- 1910 
1835-1918 

1854- 1907 

1830- 1908 
1806-1909 
1830-1903 
1811-1902 
1840-1928 
1876-1938 
1820-1904 


1863-1933 

1855-1918 


1816-1903 

1853-1936 

1836-1909 

1803-1924 

1855-1939 


Eady, Charles Swinfen, Baron 
Swinfen . . . . 

EardJey-Wilmot, Sir Sainthill. 
See Wilmot, 

Earle, John . . . . 

East, Sir Alfred 
East, Sir Cecil James 
Eastlake, Cliarles Locke . 
Eaton, Herbert Francis, Baron 
Cheylesmore 

Eaton, William Meriton, Baron 
Cheylesmore 

Ebsworth, Joseph Woodfall 
Eddis, Eden Upton . 

Edge, Sir John 
Edge, Selwyn Francis 
Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro 
(originally Ysidro Francis) 
Edouin, Willie. 

Edward VH, King . 

[ Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Edwards, Allred George . 
Edwards, Sir Fleetwood Isham . 
Edwards, Henry Sutherland 
Edwards, John Passmore . 
Edwards, Matilda Barbara Bet- 
ham- ..... 
Edwards, Sir Owen Morgan 
Egcrton, Sir Charles Comyn 
Egcrton, Hugh Edward . 

Elgar, Sir Edward William 
Elgar, Francis. 

Elgin, Earl of. See Bruce, Victor 
Alexander. 

Eliot, Sir Charles Norton Edge- 
cmnbe .... 
Eliot, Sir John 
Ellcrman, Sir John Reeves 
Ellery, Robert Lewis John 
EUicott, Charles John 
Elliot, Arthur Ralph Douglas . 
Elliot, Sir George Augustus 


1851-1919 


1834-1903 

1849-1913 

1837-1908 

1830-1906 

1848-1925 

1843-1902 

1824-1908 

1812-1901 

1841-1926 

1808-1940 

1845-1926 

1840- 1908 

1841- 1910 
1823-1902 
1848-1937 
1843-1910 
1828-1906 
1823-1911 

1830-1919 

1858-1920 

1848-1921 

1855-1927 

1857-1934 

1845-1909 


1863-1931 

1839-1908 

1802-1933 

1827-1908 

1819-1905 

1846-1923 

1813-1901 
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Elliot, Gilbert John JIurray 
KjTiynmond, Earl of Minto . 
Ellio’l, Sit Henry George . 
Elliott, Sir Charles Alfred . 
Elliott, Edwin Bailey _ 

Ellis, Frederick Startridgc 

Ellis, Henry Havelock 

Ellis, John Devonshire 

Ellis, Robinson 

Elsmie, George Robert 

Elwes, Gervase Henry [Cary-] . 

Ehves, Henry John . 

Eiworthy, Frederick Tliomas . 
Emery, William 
Emmott, Alfred, Baton . 

Ernie, Baron. See Prothero, 
Rowland Edmund. 

Esher, Viscount. See Brett, 
Reginald Baliol. 

Esmond, Henry Vernon . 
Etheridge, Robert . 
Euan-Smith, Sir Charles Bean . 
Eumorfopoulos, George 
Eva, pseudonym. Sec O’Doherty, 
Jdary Anne. 

Evan-Thomas, Sir Hugh . 
Evans, Daniel Silvan 
Evans, Edmund 
Evans, Sir (Evan) Vincent 
Evans, George Essex . ■ 
Evans, Sir John 
Evans, Jolm Gwcnogviyn. 
Evans, Sir Samuel Thomas 
Evans, Sebastian 
Evans, Sir (Worthington) Laming 
Worthington- 
Evc, Sir Harry Trelawney 
Everard, Harrj'Stirling Crawfurd 
Everett, Joseph David 
Everett, Sir William 
Everslcy, Baron. See Shaw- 
Lcfe\Tc, George John. 

Ewart, Alfred James 
Ewart, Charles Brisbane . 
Ewart, Sir John Alexander 
Ewart, Sir Jolm Spencer . 
Ewing, Sir (James) Alfred 
Ej-re, Edward John . 

Faed, John .... 
Pagan, James Bernard 
Pagan, Louis Alexander . 
Pnirbairn, Andrew JIartin 
Pairbaim, Stephen . 

Fairbridgc, Kingsley Ogilvic 
Palckc, Isaac .... 
Palconcr, Lanoc, pseudonym. 

Sec Hawker, Mary Elizabeth. 
Palkincr, Ctesar Litton 
Palkiner, Sir Prcdcriek Richard. 
Palkncr, Joim Meade 
Pane, Violet, pseudonym. See 
Currie, Marj' Montgomerie, 
Baroness. 

Panshawc, Sir Edward Genov'S 
Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold 
Farmer, Emily 
Parmer, John", 

Parnell, Lewis Richard 


1845-1914 

1817-1907 

1835-1911 

1851-1937 

1830-1901 

1859-1939 

1824- 1906 
1834^-1913 
1838-1909 
18C0-1921 
1840-1922 
1830-1907 

1825- 1910 
1858-1926 


1809-1922 

1819-1903 

1842-1910 

1803-1939 


1802- 1928 
1818-1903 
1820-1905 

1851- 1934 

1803- 1909 
1823-1908 

1852- 1930 
1859-1918 
1830-1909 


Famingham, Marianne, pseu- 
donym. See Hearn, Jlary Anne. 
Farquhar, John Nicol 
Farquharson, David. 

Farrar, Adam Storey 
Farrar, Frederick William 
Farren (afterwards Soutar), Ellen 
(Nellie) .... 
Farren, William 
Farrer, William 
FarwcU, Sir George . 

Fausset, Andrew Robert . 
Fawcett, Dame Millicent . 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph . 

Fclkin, Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fcnn, George Manvdlle 
Ferguson, Mary Catherine, Lady 
Ferguson, Ronald Crauford Mun- 
ro-. Viscount Novar 
Fergusson, Sir James 
Ferranti, Sebastian Zianti dc . 
Ferrers, Norman Macleod . 
Fcrrier, Sir David . 

Festing, John Wogan 
Field, Walter .... 
Field, William Ventris, Baron . 
Fife, Duchess of. Sec Louise Vic- 
toria Alexandra Dagmar. 
Figgis, John Neville. 

Fildes, Sir (Samuel) Luke . 

Filon, Louis Napoleon George . 
Finbcrg, Alexander Joseph 
Finch-Untton, Harold Hcncago , 
Finlay, Robert Bannatyne, ■ 
Viscount .... 


1808-1931 

1850-1940 

1848-1909 

1831-1904 

1844-1908 


1872- 1937 
1827-1903 
1821-1904 

1801- 1930 
1855-1935 
1815-1901 

1819-1902 

1873- 1933 
1845-1903 
1838-1912 

1802- 1938 
1885-1924 
1810-1909 


1803-1908 

1831-1908 

1858-1932 


1814-1006 

1838-1003 

1820-1005 

1835-1901 

1850-1934 


Finlayson, James 
Finnic, John . , . . 

Firtli, Sir diaries Harding 
Fisher, Andrew 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens 
Fisher, John Arbuthnot, Baron. 
Fisher, Robert Howie 
Fisher, Sir William Wordsworth 
Fison, Lorimer 
Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling . 
FitzAJan-Howard, Henry, Duke 
of Norfolk. See Howard. 
Fitzclarcncc, Charles 
FitzGerald, George Francis 
FitzGerald, Sir Thomas Nnghtcn 
FitzGibbon, Gerald . 
Fitzmauricc, Baron. See Petty- 
Filzmauricc, Edmond George. 
Fitzmauricc, Sir Maurice . 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James. 
Fitzpatrick, Sir IJennis 
FitzPatrick, Sir (James) Percy . 
Flcny, P'rodcrick Card 
Flecker, Herman Elroy (.Tames 
Elroy). . . . 

Fleming, David Hay 
Fleming, George 
Fleming, .Tames . 

Fleming, Sir Sandford 
Fletcher, Cliarlcs Robert Leslie . 
Fletcher, James 
Fletcher, Sir ^Vnllcr Morloy 
Flint, Robert .... 
Floyer, Ernest Ayscoghc , 
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1861-1929 

1840-1907 

1826-1905 

1831-1903 

1848-1904 

1825-1908 

1801-1924 

1845-1915 

1821-1910 

1847-1929 

1824-1907 

1800-1929 

1831- 1909 
1823-1905 

1860-1934 

1832- 1907 
186-4-1930 
1829-1903 
1843-1928 
1837-1902 
1887-1901 
1818-1907 


1860-1919 

1844-1927 

1875-1937 

1806-1939 

1856- 1904 

1842-1929 

18-10-1906 

1820-1907 

1857- 1936 
1802-1928 
1805-1940 
18-11-1920 
1801-1934 
1875-1937 
1832-1907 
1824-1903 


180.5-1914 

1851-1901 

1838-1908 

1837-1909 


1801- 1924 
1857-1923 

1837- 1920 

1802- 1931 
1831-1909 

1884-1915 

1849-1931 

1833-1901 

1880-1003 

1827-1915 

1857-1934 

1852-1903 

1873-1933 

1838- 1910 
1852-1903 
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Forbes, James Staats 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston. 

See Robertson. 

Ford, Edward Onslow 
Ford, Ford Madox (formerly 
Ford Hermann Hueller) 

Ford, Patrick .... 
Ford, William Justiee 
Fordham, Sir Herbert George . 
Forestier-Walker, Sir Frederick 
William Edward Forestier 
Forman, Alfred William. See 
Forman, Henry Buxton. 
Forman, Henry Buxton . 
Forrest, Sir George William 
David Starck 
Forrest, John, Baron 
Forster, Hugh Oakeley Arnold-. 

See Amold-Forster. 

Fortescue, George Knottesford . 
Fortesoue, Hugh, Earl 
Fortescue, Sir John William 
Foster, Sir Clement Le Neve 
Foster, Sir George Eulas . 
Foster, Joseph 
Foster, Sir Michael . 

Foster, Sir (Thomas) Gregory . 
Fotheringham, John ICnight 
Foulkes, Isaac. 

Fowle, Thomas Welhank . 
Fowler, Alfred. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. See 
Felkin. 

Fowler, Henry Hartley, Viscount 
Wolverhampton . 

Fowler, Henry Watson 
Fowler, Sir James Kingston 
Fowler, Thomas 
Fowler, William Warde . 

Fox, Sir Francis 

Fox, Samson .... 

Fox Bourne, Henry Richard. 

See Bomme. 

Foxwell, Arthur 
Foxwell, Herbert Somerton 
Frampton, Sir George James 
Frankfort de Montmorency, 
Viscount. See De Montmo- 
rency, Raymond Harvey. 
Fraser, Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson 
Leith ..... 
Fraser, Claud Lovat. 

Fraser, Donald 

Fraser, Simon Joseph, Baron 
Lovat ..... 
Fraser, Sir Thomas Richard 
Fream, William 
Frechette, Louis Honors . 
Freeman, Gage Earle 
Freeman, John 

Freeman-Mitford, Algernon Ber- 
tram, Baron Redesdale. See 
Mitford. 

Fremantle, Sir Edmund Robert 
French, John Denton Pinkstone, 
Earl of Ypres 
Frere, Mary Eliza Isabella 
Frere, Walter Howard 

SSJC 


1823-1904 


1852- 1901 

1873-1939 

1837-1913 

1853- 1904 
1854r-1929 

1844-1910 


1842-1917 


Freshfield, Douglas William . 1845-1934 
Freyer, Sir Peter Johnston . 1851-1921 

Friese-Greene, William. See Greene. 

Frith, William Powell . . 1819-1909 

Frowde, Henry . . . 1841-1927 

Fry, Danby Palmer . . . 1818-1903 

Fry, Sir Edward . . . 1827-1918 

Fry, Joseph Storrs . . 1820-1913 

Fry, Roger Eliot . . . 1800-1934 

Fry, Thomas Charles . . 1840-1930 

Fryatt, Charles Algernon . . 1872-1916 

Fuller, Sir (Joseph) Bampfylde . 1854r-1935 

Fuller, Sir Thomas Ekins . . 1831-1910 

FuUer-Maitland, John Alexander. 

See Maitland. 


1845-1926 

1847-1918 


1847-1912 

1818-1905 

1859- 1933 
1841-1904 
1847-1931 
1844-1905 
1830-1907 

1860- 1931 
1874r-1936 
1830-1904 
1835-1903 
1808-1940 


1830-1911 

1858-1933 

1852-1934 

1832-1904 

1847-1921 

1844-1927 

1838-1903 


1853-1909 

1849-1936 

1800-1928 


1819- 1914 

1848-1919 

1890-1921 

1870- 1933 

1871- 1933 
1841-1920 
1854-1906 
1839-1908 

1820- 1903 
1880-1929 


1830-1929 

1852-1925 

1845-1911 

1803-1938 


FuUeylove, John 
Fumeaux, William Mordaunt . 
Furness, Christopher, Baron 
Fumiss, Harry 

Fumiss, Henry Sanderson, Baron 
Sanderson . . . . 

Fumivall, Frederick James 
Furse, Charles Wellington. 

Fust, Herbert Jenner-. See 
Jenner-Fust. 

Gadsby, Henry Robert 

Gairdner, James 

Gairdner, Sir William Tennant . 

Gale, Frederick 

Galloway, Sir WilUam 

Gallwey, Peter 

Galsworthy, John . 

Galton, Sir Francis . 

Gamgee, Arthur 
Gann, TTiomas William Francis. 
Garcia, Manuel Patricio Rodri- 
guez ..... 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson 
Gardner, Ernest Arthur. See 
imder Gardner, Percy. 
Gardner, Percy 
Gargan, Denis. 

Gamer, Thomas 
Garnett, Richard 
Garran (formerly Gamman), An- 
drew ..... 
Garrett, Fydell Edmund . 
Garrett Anderson, Elizabeth. See 
Anderson. 

Garrod, Sir Alfred Baring. 
Garrod, Sir Archibald Edward . 
Garstin, Sir William Edmund . 
Garth, Sir Richard . 

Gaselee, Sir Alfred . 

Gaskell, Walter Holbrook. 
Gasquet, Francis Neil 
Giistcr, Moses .... 
Gatacre, Sir William Forbes 
Gathorne-Hardy, Gathome, Earl 
of Cranbrook 

Gatty, Alfred .... 
Geddes, Sir Erie Campbell 
Geddes, Sir Patrick . 

Gee, Samuel Jones . 

Geikie, Sir Archibald 
Gcikie, John Cunningham. 

Gcll, Sir James 
George V, King 
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1845-1908 

1848-1928 

1852-1912 

1854-1925 

1808-1939 

1825-1910 

1808-1904 


1842-1907 

1828- 1912 
1824-1907 
1823-1904 

1840- 1927 
1820-1906 
1807-1933 
1822-1911 

1841- 1909 
1807-1938 

1805-1906 

1829- 1902 


18-40-1937 

1819-1903 

1839-1906 

1835-1906 

1825-1901 

1805-1907 


1819- 1907 
1857-1936 

1849- 1925 

1820- 1903 
18-44-1918 
1847-1914 
1840-1929 

1850- 1939 
1843-1906 

1814-1906 

1813-1903 

1875-1937 

18-45-1932 

1839-1911 

1835-1924 

1824-1906 

1823-1905 

1805-1936 
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GeorRo Willinm Frederick Gollancz, Sir Israel . . . 1804-1930 

Cliarles, Duke of Cambridge . 1810-1904 Goodall, Frederiek . . . 1822-1904 

George, Sir Ernest . . . 1839-1922 Goodenough, Frederiek Craufurd 1800-1934 

George, Hereford Brooke . . 1838-1910 Goodman (formorl 3 ’^ Salaman), 

Gerard (atten^'ards de Laszow- Julia ..... 1812—1906 

ska), (Jane) Emilj’ . . 1840-1905 Gordon, Arthur Charles Hamil- 

Gerard, Sir Montagu Gilbert . 1842-1905 ton, Baron Stanmore . . 1829-1912 

German, Sir Edward 1802-1936 Gordon, Charles William, ‘Ralph 

Gertler, IMark .... 1891-1939 Connor’ .... 1800-1937 

Gibb, Elias John Wilkinson . 1857-1901 Gordon (formerlj’ Marjoribanlts), i 

Gibbins, Henry de Beltgens . 1805-1907 Ishbel Maria, Jlarehioness of 

Gibbs, Henrj’ Hucks, Baron Aberdeen and Temair. See 

Aldenham .... 1819-1907 under Gordon, John Campbell. 

Gibbs, Viearj' .... 1853-1932 Gordon, James Frederick Skinner 1821-1904 

Gibson, Edward, Baron Ash- Gordon, John Campbell, Mar- . 

bourne .... 1837-1913 quess of Aberdeen and Temair 1847-1934 

Giffard, Hardinge Stanley, Earl Gordon, Sir John James Hood , 1832—1908 

of Halsbury. . . 1823-1921 Gordon, Sir Thomas Edward . 1832-1914 

Giffen, Sir Robert 1837-1910 Gordon-Lcnnox, Charles Henry, 

Gifford, Edwin Hamilton . 1820-1905 Duke of Richmond . . 1818—1903 

Gigliucci, Countess. See NovcUo, Gore, Albert Augustus . . 1840—1901 

Clara Anastasia. Gore, Cliarles .... 1853-1932 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred . . . 1854-1934 Gore, George .... 1820-1908 

Gilbert, Sir Joseph Henry. . 1817—1901 Gore, John Ellard . . . 1845-1910 

Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck . 1830-1911 Gorell, Baron. See Barnes, John 

Giles, Herbert Allen. . . 1845-1935 Gorell. 

Giles, Peter .... 1800-1935 Gorst, Sir John Eldon . . 1835-1916 

GiU, (Arthur) Erie Rou'ton 1882—1940 Gorst, Sir (John) Eldon . . 1801—1911 

Gill, Sir Da\'id . . . 1843-1914 Goschen, George Joachim, Vis- 

GiUics, Duncan . . . 1834—1903 count ..... 1831-1907 

Gilmour, Sir John . 1870-1940 Gosling, Harry . . . 1801-1930 

Gilson, Julius Parnell . . 1808-1929 Gosse, Sir Edmund Willinm . 1840-1928 

Gin.sburg, Christian David 1831-1914 Gosselin, Sir Martin le Merchant . , 

Girouard, D6sir6 . . . 1830-1911 Hadsley .... 1847-1905 

Girouard, Sir (Edouard) Percy Gossett, AVillinm Scaly, ‘Student’ 1870-1937 

Cranwill .... 1807-1932 Gott, John .... 1830-1906 

Gissing, George Robert . . 1857-1903 Gough, Sir Charles John Stanley 1832-1912 

Gladstone, Herbert John, Vis- Gough, Sir Hugh Henrj' , . 1838-1909 

count 1854-1930 Gough, John Edmond . . 1871-1915 

Gladstone, John Hall . 1827—1902 Gough-Calthorpc, Augustus Cliol- 

Glaishcr, James . . 1809-1903 mondelcy, Baron Calthorpe . 1829-1910 

Glaishcr, James Whitbread Lee 1848—1928 Gough-Calthorpe, Sir Somerset 
Glazcbrook, Micliael George . 1853-1926 Arthur. Sec Calthorpe. 

Glazebrook, Sir Richard Tetley. 1854—1935 Gould, Sir Francis Cnrruthers . 181-4—1925 

Gleichcn, Lady Feodora Georgina Gould, Nathaniel . . . 1857-1919 

Maud 1801-1922 Goulding, Frederick. . 1842-1909 

Glenavy, Baron. See Campbell, Gower, (Edward) Frederickl,cve- 

James Henry Mussen. son-. See Ix:vcson-Gower. 

Glenesk, Baron. See Borthwick, Gowers, Sir William Richard . 1845-1915 

Algernon. Grace, Edward Mills . . 1841-1911 

Gloag, Pnton James. . . 1823-1906 Grace, William Gilbert . . 1848-1916 

Gloag, William Ellis, Lord Kin- Graham, Henrj’ Grey . . 1842—1906 

cairnej’ . . . . 1828-1909 Graham, Hugh, Baron Atholstan 1818-1938 

Godfrey, Daniel . 1831—1903 Graham, Robert Bontinc Cun- 

Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. . 1831-1902 ningbamc .... 1852-1936 

Godlce, Sir Rickman John 1849-1925 Graham, Thomas Alexander Fer- 

Godley, Alfred Denis . . 1850-1925 guson . . . 1840-1906 

Godlcy, (John) Arthur, Baron Graham, Willinm . . . 1839-1911 

Kilbracken .... 1847-1932 Graham, Willinm . . 1887-1932 

Godwin, George Nelson . . 1840-1907 Grahnme, Kenneth . . . 1859-1932 

Godwin-Auslen, Homy Havers- Grant, Sir (Alfred) Hamilton . 1872-1937 

_ ^ ■ • • 1881—1923 Grant, Sir Charles. Sec under 

Goldie, Sir George Dashwood Grant, Sir Robert. 

Tnubman .... 1840-1925 Grant, George Monro , . 1835-1902 

Goldschmidt, Otto . . . 1829-1907 Grant, Sir Robert . . . 1837-1904 

Goldsmid, Sir I-rcdcria- John . 1818-1908 Grant Duff, Sir Moimtsluart El- 

GolcLsmiaoIontcfiorc, Claude Jo- phiastonc 1829-1906' 

Bcpb. SccMontcfioTC. Grantham, Sir'willii’im '. 183.5-1911 

Gollancz, Sir Hermann . . 1852-1930 Graves, Alfred Perceval . . .1840-1931 
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Gray, Benjamin Kirkman. 

Gray, George Buchanan . 

Gray, Herbert Branston . 

Greaves, Walter 

Green, Alice Sophia Amelia (Mrs. 

Stopford Green) . 

Green, Samuel Gosnell 
Greenaway, Catherine (Kate) . 
Greene, Harry Piunket 
Greene, William Friese- . 
Greenidge, Abel Hendy Jones . 
Greenwell, William . 

Greenwood, Frederick 
Greenwood, Thomas 
Greet, Sir Phillip Barling Ben . 
Grego, Joseph .... 
Gregory, Sir Augustus Charles . 
Gregory, Edward John 
Gregory, Isabella Augusta, Lady 
Gregory, John Walter 
Gregory, Eobert 
Greiffenhagen, Maurice William. 
Grenfell, Bernard Pyne . 
Grenfell, Francis Wallace, Baron 
Grenfell, George 
GienfcU, Hubert Herbert . 
Grenfell, Julian Henry Francis . 
Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason. 
GrevlUe, Frances Evelyn, Coun- 
tess of Warwick . 

Grey, Albert Henry George, Earl 
Grey, Edward, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon .... 
Grey (formerly ShirreH), Maria 
Georgina .... 
Grierson, Sir James Moncrielf . 
GrilBn, Sir Lepel Henry . 
Griffith, Arthur 
Griffith, Francis Llewelfyn 
Griifith, Balph Thomas Hotchkin 
Griffiths, Arthur George Freder- 
ick ..... 
Griffiths, Ernest Howard . 
Griffiths, Sir John Norton-, See 
Norton-GrilBths. 

Griggs, William 

Grimthorpe, Baron. See Beckett, 
Sir Edmund. 

Groome, Francis Hindes . 

Grose, Thomas Hodge 
Grossmith, George . 

Grossmith, George, the younger 
Grossmith, Walter Weedon. See 
imder Grossmith, George 
(1847-1012). 

Grosvenor, Richard De Aquila, 
Baron Stalbridge . 

Gubbins, John 

Guest, Frederick Edward . 

Guest, Ivor Churchill, Viscount 
Wimborne . . _ . 

Guggisberg, Sir Frederick Gordon 
Guinness, Arthur Edward, Baron 
Ardilaun . . _ . 

Guinness, Edward Cecil, Earl of 
Iveagh .... 
Guinness, Henry Grattan . 

Gully, William Court, Viscount 
Selby 


1802-1907 

1805-1922 

1851-1929 

1846- 1930 

1847- 1929 
1822-1905 

1840- 1901 
1805-1936 
1855-1921 
1865-1908 
1820-1918 
1830-1909 

1851- 1908 
1857-1936 
1843-1908 
1819-1905 
1850-1909 

1852- 1932 

1804- 1932 
1819-1911 
1862-1931 
1809-1926 

1841- 1925 
1849-1906 
1845-1908 
1888-1915 

1805- 1940 


1801- 1938 
1851-1917 

1802- 1933 

1816-1906 

1859-1914 

1838-1908 

1872-1922 

1802-1934 

1820-1906 

1838-1908 

1851-1932 


1832-1911 


1851-1902 

1845-1906 

1847-1912 

1874-1935 


1837- 1912 

1838- 1906 
1875-1937 

1873-1939 

1809-1930 

1840-1915 

1847-1927 

1835-1910 


Gunther, Albert Charles Lewis 
Gotthilf . . . . 

Gunther, Bohert William Theo- 
dore . . . . . 

Gurney, Henry Palin 
Guthrie, Sir James . 

Guthrie, Thomas Anstey, ‘F. 

Anstcy’ . . . , 

Guthrie, William 
Gwatkin, Henry Melvill . 

Gwynn, John .... 


1835-1903 


Hacker, Arthur 
Haddon, Alfred Cort 
Haden, Sir Francis Seymour 
Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott 
Hadow, Grace Eleanor 
HaCow, Sir (William) Henry 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
Haig, Douglas, Earl 
Haig-Brown, William 
Haigh, Arthur Elam 
Haines, Sir Frederick Paul 
Haldane, Elizabeth Sanderson . 
Haldane, John Scott 
Haldane, Richard Butdon, Vis- 
count 

Haliburton, Arthur LawTcnce, 
Baron ..... 
Halifax, Viscount. See Wood, 
Charles Lindley. 

Hall, Christopher Newman 
Hail, Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall, FitzEdward . 

Hall, Harry Reginald Holland . 
Hall, Sir John .... 
Hall6(formerlyNorman-Neruda), 
WUma Maria Francisca, Lady 
Hhlliburton, WiUiarn Dobinson . 
Halliday, Sir Frederick James . 
Hiilsbury, Earl of. See Giflard, 
Hardinge Stanley. 

Hambleden, Viscount. SeeSmith, 
William Frederick Danvers. 
Hamblin Smitli, James. SeeSmith. 
Hamilton, David James . 
Hamilton, Sir Edward Walter . 
Hamilton, Eugene Jacob Lee-. 

See Lce-Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Lord George Francis. 
Hamilton, James, Duke of Aber- 
corn ..... 
Hamilton, John Andrew, Vis- 
count Sumner 

Hamilton, Sir Richard Vcscy . 
Hampden, Viscount. See Brand, 
Henry Kobert. 

Hanbury, Charlotte. See under 
Hanbiuy, Elizabeth. 

Hanbury, Elizabeth. 

Hanbury, Sir James Artliur 
Hanburj', Robert William 
Hanlcin, St. John Emile Clavering 
Hanlan (properly Hanlon), Ed- 
ward . . ^ . 

Hannay, Robert Kerr 

Hanworth, Viscount. See Pol- 
lock, Ernest Murray. 

Hathcn, Sir Heniy . 
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1830-1914 

1809-1940 

1847-1904 

1859- 1930 

1850-1934 

1835-1908 

1844-1916 

1827-1917 

1858-1919 

1855-1940 

1818- 1910 
1858-1940 
1875-1940 
1850-1937 
1850-1925 

1801- 1928 
1823-1907 

1855- 1905 

1819- 1909 

1802- 1937 

1860- 1936 

1856- 1928 
1832-1907 


1810-1902 

1858-1929 

1825-1901 

1873-1930 

1824r-1907 

1839-1911 

1800-1931 

1800-1901 


1849-1909 

1847-1908 


1845-1927 

1838-1913 

1859-1934 

1829-1912 


1703-1901 

1832-1908 

1845-1903 

1809-1909 

1855-1908 

1807-1940 


1823-1911 
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Harcourt, Augustus George Ver- 
non 

Harcourt, Leveson Francis Ver- 
non-. See Vemon-Harcourt. 
Harcourt, Lewis, Viscount 
Harcourt, Sir iVilliam George 
Granville Venables Vernon . 
Harden, Sir Arthur . 

Hardie, James Keir . 

Hardle, William Ross 
Hardwicke, Earl of. See Vorke, 
Albert Edward Philip Henry. 
Hardy, Frederic Daniel . 
Hardy, Gatliome Gathome-,Barl 
of Cranbrook. See Gathome- 
Hardy. 

Hardy, Herbert Hardy Cozens-, 
Baron Cozens-Hardy. See 
Cozens-Hardy. 

Hardy, Thomas 
Hardy, Sir William Bate . 

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert . 
Hare, Sir John 

Harington, Sir Charles (‘Tim’) . 
Harker, Alfred 
Harland, Henry 
Harley, Robert 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles 
William, Viscount Nortbclilfe 
Harmsworth, Harold Sidney, 
Viscount Rothermere . 
Harper, Sir George Montague . 
Harradcn, Beatrice . 

Harrcl, Sir David . 

Harrington, Timothy Charles . 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harris, George Robert Canning, 
Baron ..... 
Harris, James Thomas (‘Frank’) 
Harris, Thomas Lake 
Harrison, Frederic . 

Harrison, Jane Ellen 
Harrison, Mary St. Leger, ‘Lucas 

Malet’ 

Harrison, Reginald . 

Hart, Sir Robert 
Harrington, Marquess of. See 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton. 
Hartley, Sir Charles Augustus . 
Hartshorn, Vernon . 

Hartshomc, Albert . 

Hastie, William 
Hastings, James 
Hatton, Harold Heneage Finch-. 

See Finch-Hatton. 

Hatton, Joseph 

Havelock, Sir Arthur Elibank . 
Havcrfield, Francis John . 
Haweis, Hugh Reginald . 
nnweis,Mary. Sec under Haweis, 
Hugh Reginald. 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, Baron 
Hawke of TonTon. 

Hawker, Mary Elizabeth, ‘Lanoe 
Falconer’ . . . . 

Hawkins, Sir Anthoi>y Hope, 
‘Anthony Hope’ . 

Hawkins, Henry, Baron Bramp- 
ton 


1834-1919 


18G3-1922 

1827-1904 

18C5-1940 

1850-1915 

1802-1916 


1827-1911 


1840- 1928 

1804- 1934 

1834- 1903 
1844-1921 
1872-1940 
1859-1939 
1801-1905 
1828-1910 

1805- 1922 

1808-1940 

1805-1922 

1804-1938 

1841- 1939 
1851-1910 
1804-1926 

1851- 1932 
1850-1931 
1823-1906 
1831-1923 
1850-1928 

1852- 1931 
1837-1908 

1835- 1911 


1825-1915 

1872-1931 

1839-1910 

1842-1903 

1852-1922 


1841-1907 

18-44-1908 

1800-1019 

1838-1901 


1800-1938 

18-48-1908 

1803-1933 

1817-1907 


Hawtrey, Sir Charles Henry 
Hay,Sir Harley HughDalrymplc- 
Hayes, Edwin .... 
Hayman, Henry 
Hayne, Charles Hayne Seale-. 

See Scale-Hayne. 

Hayward, Robert Baldwin 
Hazlitt, William Carew . 

Head, Barclay Vincent 
Head, Sir Henrj' 

Hcadlam, Walter George . 
Headlam-Jlorley, Sir James Wy- 

diffe 

Healy, John Edward 
Healy, Timothy Michael . 

Hearn, Mary Anne, ‘Marianne 
Farningliam’ 

Heath, Christopher . 

Heath, Sir Leopold George 
Heath, Sir Thomas Little. 
Heathcotc, John Moyer . 

I Heaton, Sit John Henniker 
I Heaviside, Oliver 
i Hector, Annie Freneh, ‘Mrs. 

Alexander’ .... 
Hector, Sir James . 

Heinemann, William 
Hellmuth, Isaac 
Hemming, George Wirgman 
Hemphill, Charles Hare, Baron . 
Henderson, Arthur . 

Henderson, Sir David 
Henderson, George Francis RO' 

bert 

Henderson, Joseph . 

Henderson, Sir Reginald Guy 
Hnnnam .... 
Henderson, William George 
Henley, William Ernest , 
Henneli, Sara. See under Bray, 
Caroline. 

Hennessey, John Bobanau Nick- 
crlicu ..... 
Hennessy, Henry 
Henry, Sir Edward Richard 
Henry, Mitchell 
Hcnschel, Sir George 
Henty, George Alfred 
Herbert, Auberon Edward Wil- 
liam Molyneux 

Herbert, Auberon Thomas, Baron 
Lucas ..... 
Herbert, George Edward Stan- 
hope Molyneux, Earl of Cjir- 
narvon .... 
Herbert, Sir Robert George 
Wyndham .... 
Hcrdman, Sir Svilliam Abbott . 
Herford, Brooke 
Herford, Charles Harold . 
Hprford, William Heniy . 
Herkomer, Sir Hubert von 
Herring, George 

Hcrringham, Sir Wilmol Parker 
Hcrschel, Alexander Stewart 
Hcrtslet, Sir Edu'atd 
Ilcscltinc, Philip Arnold, ‘Peter 
Warlock’ . - . 

Uewins, William Albert Samuel. 


048 


1858-1923 

1801-1940 

1810-1904 

1823-1904 


1829-1903 

1834-1913 

1844-1914 

1801-1940 

1800- 1908 

1803-1929 

1872-1934 

1855-1931 

1834- 1909 

1835- 1905 
1817-1907 

1801- 1940 
1834-1912 
1848-1914 
1850-1925 

1825-1902 

1834-1907 

1803-1920 

1817-1901 

1821- 1905 

1822- 1908 
1803-1935 

1802- 1921 

1854-1903 

1832-1908 

1881-1939 

1819-1905 

1840-1903 


1829-1910 

1820-1901 

1850-1931 

1820-1910 

1850-1934 

1832-1902 

1838-1900 

1870-1916 


1800-1923 

1881- 1905 
1858-1924 
1830-1903 
1853-1931 
1820-1908 
1819-1914 

1882- 1906 
185.5-1030 
1880-1907 
1834-1902 

1894-1930 

1805-1931 
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Hewlett, Maurice Henry . 
Hibbert, Sir John Tomlinson . 
Hichens, (.William) Lionel. 
Hicks, Edward Lee . 

Hicks, Robert Drew. 

Hiclis, William Joynson-, Vis- 
count Brentford . 

Hicks Beach, Sir Michael Ed- 
ward, Earl St. Aldwyn . 

Hiles, Henry .... 
Hill, Alexander Staveley . 

HjI], Alsager Hay . 

Hill, Sir (Edward) Maurice 
Hill, Frank Harrison 
Hill, George Birkbeck Norman . 
HiU, Octavia .... 
Hill, Rosamond Davenport- 
Hills, Arnold Frank . 

Hills, Sir John 
Hind, Henry Youle . 

Hind, Richard Daere Archer-. 

See Archer-Hind. 
Hingeston-Randolph (formerly 
Hingston), Francis Charles 
BSngley, Sir Benjamin 
Hingston, Sir WUliam Hales 
Hinlison (formerly Tynan), 
Katharine .... 
Hipkins, Alfred James 
Hoare, Joseph Charles 
Hobbes, John Olivet, pseudonym. 

See Craigie, Pearl Mary Teresa. 
Hobday, Sir Frederick Thomas 
George .... 
Hobhouse, Arthur, Baron . 
Hobhouse, Edmund. 

Hobhouse, Henry . 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawny . 
Hobson, Ernest William . 
Hobson, John Atkinson . 
Hocking, Joseph. See under 
Hocking, Silas Kitto. 

Hocking, Silas Kitto 
Hodge, John .... 
Hodgetts, James Frederick 
Hodgkin, Thomas . 

Hodgson, Richard Dacre. See 
Archer-Hind. 

Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway . 
Hodson (afterwardsLabouchere), 
Henrietta . . . • 

Hoey, Frances Sarah (Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey) 

Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik 
Hogarth, David George . 

Hogg, Quintin. 

Holden, Luther 

Holder, Sir Frederick Wilh’am . 
Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holdich, Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Hole, Samuel Rejmolds . 
Holiday, Henry 
Hollams, Sir Jolui . 

Holland, Henry Scott 
Holland, Henry Thurstan, Vis- 
count ICnutsford . 

HoUand, Sydney George, Vis- 
count Knutsford . 

Holland, Sir Thomas Ersldne . 


1861- 1923 
1821-1908 
1874-1940 
1843-1919 
1850-1929 

1865-1932 

1837- 1916 
1828-1904 
1825-1905 
1839-1906 

1862- 1934 
1830-1910 
1835-1903 

1838- 1912 
1825-1902 
1857-1927 
1834-1902 
1823-1908 


1833-1910 

1830-1905 

1829-1907 

1861-1931 

1826-1903 

1851-1906 


1869-1939 

1819-1904 

1817-1904 

1854-1937 

1804-1929 

1850-1933 

1858-1940 


1850-1935 

1855-1937 

1828-1906 

1831-1913 


HoIIingshead, John . 

HoUoweU, James Hirst 
HolmanHunt,William.SeeHunt.' 
Holme, Charles 

Holmes, Augusta Maiy Anne ! 
Holmes, Sir Charles John . 
Holmes, Sir Richard Rivington . 
Holmes, Thomas 
Holmes, Thomas Rice Edward . 
Holmes, Timothy . 

Holroyd, Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Heniy North, Earl of 
ShefTield .... 
Holst, Gustav Theodore . 
Holyoake, George Jacob . 

Hood, Arthiu- William Acland, 
Baron .... 
Hood, Sir Horace Lambert Alex- 
ander ..... 
Hook, James Clarke. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hope, Anthony, pseudonym. See 
Hawldns, Sir Anthony Hope. 
Hope, John Adrian Louis, Earl 
: of Hopetoun and Marquess of 
i Linlithgow .... 
Hope, Laurence, psej/dony/n. See 
Nicolson, Adela Florence. 
Hope, Sir William Henry St. John 
Hopetoun, Earl of. See Hope, 
John Adrian Louis. 

Hopkins, Edward John . 
Hopkins, Jane EUiee 
Hopkinson, Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, Bertram 
Hopwood, Charles Henry . 
Hornby, James John 
Home, Henry Sinclair, Baron . 
Home, Robert Stevenson, Vis- 
count Home of Slamannan . 
Homiman, Annie Elizabeth 
Fredericka .... 
Horm'man, Frederick John 
Horridge, Sir Thomas Gardner . 
Horsley, John Caheott 
Horsley, John Wilh'am 
Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander 


1832-1912 

1841-1910 

1830-1908 

1845-1909 

1802-1927 

1845-1903 

1815-1905 

1850-1909 

1849-1924 

1843-1929 

1819- 1904 
1839-1927 i 

1820- 1910 1 
1847-1918 ! 


Hadcn . . . , 

Horton, Robert Forman , 

Hose, Charles .... 
Hosie, Sir Alexander 
Hoskins, Sir Anthony Hiloy 
! Hoskjms, Sir Edwyn Clement . 
Houghton, Wilh’am Stanley 
1 Housman, Alfred Edward. 
Houston, Dame Fanny Lucy . 
Howard, Sir Ebenezer 
Howard, Esme William, Baron 
Howard of Penrith 
Howard, George James, Earl of 
Carlisle . _ . 

Howard, Henry FitzAlan-, Duke 
of Norfolk .... 
Howard, Rosalind France:;, 
Countess of Carlisle 


1825-1914 

1855-1931 

1835-1926 


Howell, David. 

Howell, George 

Howes, Thomas George Bond . 
Howitt, Alfred William . 
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1827-1904 

1851-1909 

1848-1923 

1847-1903 

1868-1936 

1835-1911 

1840-1918 

1855-1933 

1825-1907 

1861-1917 

1832-1909 

1874-1934 

1817-1906 

1824-1901 

1870-1916 

1819-1907 

1817-1911 


1860-1908 


1854-1919 


1815-1901 

183G-190i 

1851-1939 

1874-1918 

1829-1904 

1826-1909 

1851-1929 

1871-1940 

1800-1937 

1835-1908 

1857-1938 

1817-1903 

1845-1921 

1857-1916 

1855-1934 

1863-1929 

1853-1925 

1828-1901 

1884-1937 

1881-1913 

1859-1936 

1857-1936 

1850-1928 

1803-1939 

1843-1911 

1847-1917 

1845-1921 

1831-1903 

1833-1910 

1853-1905 

1630-1908 
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Howland, Sir William Pearce . 
Hubbard, Louisa Maria . 
Huddart, James 
Hudleston (formerly Simpson), 
Wilfred Hudleston 
Hudson, Charles Tliomas . 
Hudson, Sir Robert Arundell . 
Hudson, William Henry . 
Hueffer, Ford Hermann. See 
Ford, Ford Madox. 

Hiigel, Friedrich von, Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Sec 
Von Hiigel. 

Huggins, Sir William 
Hughes, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward 
Hughes, Hugh Price 
Hughes, John .... 
Hughes, Sir Sam 
Hulme, Frederiek Edward 
Hulton, Sir Edward. 

Hume, Allan Octavian 
Hume, Martin Andrew Sharp . 
Hunt, Arthur Surridgo 
Hunt, George William. Sec under 
Mnedermott, Gilbert Hastings. 
Hunt, William 
Hunt, William Holman 
Hunter, Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Colin .... 
Hunter, Sir George Burton 
Hunter, Sir Robert . 

Hunter, Sir William Guyer 
Hunter-Weston, Sir Aylmer 
Gould. See Weston. 
Huntington, George. 

Hurlstonc, William Yeates 
Hutchinson, Arthur. 

Hutchinson, Horatio Gordon 
(Horace) .... 
Hutchinson, Sir .Tonathan. 

Huth, Alfred Henry. 

Hutton, Alfred 
Hutton, Frederick Wollaston 
Hutton, George Clark 
Hulton, William Holden . 
Huxley, Leonard 

HwfaM6n. Sec Williams, Rowland 
Hyndman, Henry Mayers. 

Ibbctson, Sir Denzil Charles Jelf 
Ibbctson, Henrj' John Sclwin-, 
Baron Roolrwood. Sec Selwin- 
Iblrctson. 

Ignatius, Fatlicr. Sec Ljme, 
Joseph Ijoyccstcr. 

Bljcrt, Sir Courtenay Peregrine . 
Image, Schvj-n 

Ince, William .... 
inchcape, Earl of. See Jlackny, 
James Lyle. 

Indcrwick, Frederick Andrew . 
Inglis, Elsie ^Inud . 

Ingram, John Kells . 

Ingram, Thomas llunbar . 

Iniics, .lames ,Tohn McLeod 
Invcrnaim, Baron. .See Beard- 
more, William. 

Iqbal, Sir Muliammnd 


1811-1907 

1830-1906 

1847-1901 

1828-1909 

1828-1903 

1804-1927 

1841-1922 


1824-1910 

1832-1915 

1832-1908 

1847-1902 

1842- 1902 
1853-1921 
1841-1909 
1800-1925 
1820-1912 

1843- 1910 
1871-1934 


1842-1931 

1827-1910 

1850-1936 

1841-1904 

1845-1937 

1844-1913 

1827-1902 


1825-1905 

1870-1906 

1800-1937 

1850-1932 

1828-1913 

1850-1910 

1830-1910 

1830-1905 

1825-1908 

1800-1930 

1800-1933 

1842-1921 

1847-1908 


1841-1924 

18-10-1930 

1825-1910 


1830-1904 

1804-1917 

182.V1607 

1820-1901 

1830-1907 


1870-1938 


Irby, Leonard Howard Loyd 
Ireland, William Wotherspoon . 
Irvine, William 
Iiadng, Sir Henry 
Isaacs, Rufus Daniel, Marquess 
of Reading . . . _ . 

Ishcrwood, Sir Joseph William . 
Islington, Baron. See Poynder, 
John Poynder Dickson. • 
Ismay, Joseph Bruce 
iveagh, Earl of. See Guinness, 
Edward Cecil. 

Iwan-Muller, Ernest Bruce 

.lacks, William 
Jackson, Sir Cyril . 

Jackson, Frederick George 
Jackson, Sir Frederick John 
Jackson, Henry 

Jackson, Sir Henry Bradwardine 
Jackson, Sir Herbert 
Jackson, John. 

Jackson, John Hughlings , 
.lackson. Mason 
.lackson, Samuel Phillips 
Jackson, Sir TJiomas Graham . 
Jackson, William Lawies, Baron 
Jacob, Edgar . . [AUerton 

Jagger, Charles Sargeant . 
James, Henrj’, Baron James of 
Hereford .... 
James, Heniy .... 
James, .Tames .... 
James, Montague Rhodes . 
Jameson, Andrew, Lord Ardwall 
Jameson, Sir Lcander Starr 
J.app, Alcxanderllaj’, ‘H. A. Page’ 
Jardine, Sir Robert . 

Jajme, Francis John 
Jeatlrcson, John Cordy 
Jebb, Eglantjme 
.Tebb, Sir Richard Clavcrhouse . 
Jelf, George Edward 
Jcllicoe, (John) Basil Lee . 
Jcllicoc, John Rushworth, Earl . 
Jenkin, Charles Frewen . 
Jenkins, Ebenezer Evans . 
Jenkins, .Tohn Edward 
Jenkins, Sir Lawrence Hugh 
Jenkinson, Francis John Henrj’. 
Jenks, Edwartl 
Jenner-Fust, Herbert 
Jephson, Arthur Jermj’ Mounte- 

ncy 

.Icromc, .Icrome Klnpka . 
Jerram, Sir (Thomas Henry) 
Martj’n .... 
Jersej’, Earl of. Sec Villicrs, 
Victor Albert George Child-. 
.Tc,ssopp, Augustus . 

Jcune, Francis Hcmy, Baron 
St. Hclicr .... 
Jex-Bkikc, Sophia Louisa . 
Jcx-Blnkc, Thomas William 
Joachim, Harold Hcniy . 

Joel, .Tack Bamalo. See under 
Joel, Solomon Bamato. 

.loci, Solomon Bamato 
.Tohns, Claude Hermann JValtcr 
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1830-1905 

1832-1909 

18.40-1911 

1838-1905 

1800-1935 

1870-1937 


1862-1937 


1853-1910 

1841-1907 

1803-1924 

1800-1938 

1800- 1929 
1839-1921 
1855-1929 
1803-1936 

1833- 1901 
1835-1911 

1819- 1903 

1830- 1904 
1835-1924 
18-40-1917 

1844- 1920 
1885-1934 

1828-1911 

1843-1916 

1832-1902 

1802-1930 

1845- 1911 
1853-1917 

1837- 1905 
1825-1905 
1845-1921 

1831- 1901 
1870-1928 
18-41-1905 

1834- 1908 
1809-1935 
1859-1935 
180.5-1940 

1820- 1905 

1838- 1910 

1857- 1928 
1853-1923 

1801- 1939 
1800-1904 

1858- 1908 

1859- 1927 

1858-1933 


182.3-1914 

1843-1905 

1840-1912 

1832-1915 

1808-1938 


1805-1931 

1857-1920 
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Johnson, Lionel Pigot 
Johnson, William Ernest . 
Johnson, William Percival 
Johnston, Christopher Nicholson, 
Lord Sands . . . . 

Johnston, Sir Harrj' Hamilton . 
Johnston, Sir Reginald Fleming 
Johnston, William . 

Joicey, James, Baron 
Joly, Charles Jasper, 

Joly, John . . . . 

Joly de Lotbiniere, Sir Henrj’ 
Gustave . . . . 

Jones, Adrian .... 
Jones, Sir Alfred Lewis 
Jones, Sir Henry 
Jones, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Henry Cadman 
Jones, Sir Henry Stuart- . 
Jones, Sir John Jlorris-. See 
IMorris-Jones. 

Jones, John Viriamu 
Jones, Sir Robert 
Jones, Thomas Rupert 
Jones, William West 
Jordan, Sir John Newell . 
Jourdain, Francis Charles Robert 
Joyce, Sir Matthew Ingle . 
Joynson-Hicks,William,Viscount 
llrentford. See Hicks. 

Kane, Robert Romney 
Kearley, Hudson Ewbanke, Vis- 
count Devonport . 

Keay, John Seymour 
Keetloy, Charles Robert Bell 
Keith, Sir William John . 
Kekewioh, Sir Arthur 
Keke%vich, Robert George. 

Kelly, Frederick Septimus 
Kelly, James Fitzmaurice-. See 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Kelly, Sir John Donald . 

Kelly, Mary Anne, ‘Eva’. Sec 
under O’Doherty, Kevin Izod. 
Kelly, William 
Kelly- Kenny, Sir Thomas . 

Keltic, Sir John Scott 
Kelvin, Baron. See Thomson, 
William. 

Kemball, Sir Arnold Burrowes . 
Kemble, Henry 

Kendal, Dame Margaret Shafto 
(Madge) .... 
Kendal, William Hunter . 
Kennedy, Sir Alexander Blackie 
William .... 
Kennedy, Harry Angus Alex- 
ander ..... 
Kennedy, Sir William Rann 
Kennett, Robert Hatch . 
Kenny, Courtney Stanhope 
Kensit, John . . . • 

Kent, (William) Charles Jlark . 
Kenyon, George Thomas . 
Kcnyon-Slaney, William Slaney 
Keogh, Sir Alfred . . 

Keppel, Sir George Olof Rods-. 
See Roos-Keppel. 


1807-1902 

1838-1931 

1854-1928 

1857 - 1934 

1858 - 1927 
1874-1938 
1829-1902 
1840-1936 
1804-1906 
1857-1933 

1820-1908 
1845-1938 
1845-1909 
1832-1922 
1851-1929 
1818-1902 
1867 - 1939 ! 


1856 - 1901 

1857 - 1933 
1819-1911 

1838 - 1908 
1852-1925 
1865-1940 

1839 - 1930 


1842-1902 

1850-1984 

1839-1909 

1848-1909 

1873-1937 

1832-1907 

1854-1914 

1881-1916 


1871-1936 


1821-1906 

1840-1914 

1840-1927 


1820-1908 

1848-1907 

1848-1935 

1843-1917 


Keppel, Sir Henry . 

Ker, William Paton . 

Kerr, John 

Kerr, Philip Henry, Marquess o 
Lothian 
Kerr, Robert . 

Kerr, Lord Walter Talbot . 
Kettle, Edgar Hartley 
Kidd, Benjamin 

Kilbracken, Baron. See Godley, 
(John) Arthur. 

Killen, William Dool 
Kimberley, Earl of. Sec Wode- 
house, John. 

Kinahan, George Henry . 
Kincairney, Lord. See Gloag, 
WiUiam Ellis. 

King, Edward .... 
King, Sir (Frederic) Truby 
King, Sir George 
King, Haynes .... 
Kingsburgh, Lord. See 3Iac- 
I donald. Sir John Hay Athole. 

1 Kingseote, Sir Robert Nigel 
Fitzhardinge 

Kingsford, Charles Letlibridge . 
Kingston, Charles Cameron 
Kinncar, AlexanderSmith, Baron 
ICinns, Samuel 

Kinross, Baron. See Balfour, 
John Blair. 

Kipling, (Joseph) Rudyard 
Kirk, Sir John 
Kirk, Sir John 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, Earl 
Kitchin, George William , 
Kitson, James, Baron Airedale . 
ICitton, Frederick George , 
Knight, Joseph 
Knight, Joseph 
KnoUys, Francis, Viscount 
Knott, Ralph .... 
ICnowles, Sir James Thomas 
Knox, Edmund Arbuthnott 
Knox, Sir George Edward 
Knox (formerly Craig), Isa 
Knox-Little, IVilliam John 
Knutsford, Viscount. See Hol- 
land, Sir Henry Thurstan. 
Knutsford, Viscount. See Hol- 
land, Sydney George. 

Kotzfi, Sir John Gilbert . 
Kylsant, Baron. See Philipps, 
Owen Cosby. 

Kynaston (formerly Snow), Her- 
bert ..... 


1847-1928 

1860-1934 

1846 - 1915 
1864-1932 

1847 - 1930 
1853-1902 
1823-1902 
18 - 40-1908 
1847-1908 
1857-1936 


Labouchere, Henrietta. See 
Hodson. 

Labouchere, Henry Du Prd 
Lacey, Thomas Alexander 
Lafont, Eugdne 
Laidlaw, Anna Robena 
Laidlaw, John. 

Laidlaw, Sir Patrick PlavTair . 
Lake, Sir Percy Henry Noel 
Lamb, Sir Horace . 

Lambert, Brooke 
Lambert, George 
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1809-1904 

1835-1923 

1824-1907 

1882-1940 

1823-1904 

1839-1927 

1882-1936 

1858-1916 


1800-1902 


1829-1908 


1829-1910 

1858-1938 

18 - 40-1909 

1831-1904 


1830-1908 

1802-1926 

1850-1908 

1833-1917 

1820-1803 


1865-1936 

1832-1022 

1847-1922 

1830 - 1916 
1827-1912 
1835-1911 
1850-1904 
1829-1907 
1837-1909 
1837-1924 
1878-1929 

1831 - 1008 
1847-1937 
18 - 45-1022 
1831-1903 
1839-1918 


1849-1940 


1835-1910 


1831-1912 

1853-1931 

1837-1908 

1810-1901 

18 . 32-1906 

1881-1940 

1855-1940 

1840-1934 

1834-1904 

1842-1945 
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Lamboume, Baron. Sec_ Lock- 
wood, Araclitis Mark Richard. 
Laminglon, Baron, Sec Baillie, 
Charles 'Wnllace Alexander 
Napier Ross Cochrane-, 

Lane, Sir Hugh Percy 
Lane, John .... 
Lane Poole, Reginald. See Poole. 
Lano-Poole, Stanley Edward. 
Sec Poole. 

Lang, Andrew .... 
Lang, John Marshall 
Langdon, Stephen Herbert 
Langcrdn, Sir Hector Louis 
Langford, John Alfred 
Langley, John Newport . 
Lankes'tcr, Sir Edwin Ray 
Lansburj', George . 

Lansdowne, Marquess of. See 
Pctty-Fitzmauricc, Henrj’ 
Charles Keith. 

Lasccllcs, Sir Prank Cavendish . 
Liiszid de Lombos, Pliilip Alexius 
Laszowska, (Jane) Emily de. See 
Gerard. 

Lntcy, John .... 
Latham, Henry 
Laughton, Sir John ifnox. 

Laurie, James Stuart 
Laurie, Simon Somcrtillc . 
Laurior, Sir IVilfrid . 

Law, Andrew Bonar 
Law, David .... 
Law, Sir Edward FitzGerald 
Law, Thomas Graves 
Lawes (aftenvards Lawes-Wittc- 
rvTonge), Sir Charles Bonnet . 
Lawes, William George 
Lawlcy, Francis Charles . 
Larvrcnce,AlfrcdTris tram, Baron 
Trevethin .... 
Lawrence, David Herbert. 
Lawrence, Tliomas Edward 
(LauTcnce of .'Vrabia) . 
Larvrenee, Sir Walter Roper 
Laws, Robert .... 
Lawson, Edward Lerj'-, Baron 
Burnham. Sec Levy-Lawson. 
La%vson, George 
Lawson, George Anderson 
Lawson, Harry La^vson Webster 
Levy-, Viscount Burnham 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid . 

Leach, Arthur Francis 
Lender, Benjamin Williams 
Leader, .lohn Temple 
IjCnf, Walter .... 
Leake, George. 

Leathes, Sir Stanley Mordaunt . 
Icckj', Squire Tlwrnton Stratford 
I>eckj‘, William Edward Hartpole 
l^dwidge, Francis . 

Lee, Frederick George 
Lee, Rawdon Briggs 
Lee, Sir Sidney 

Lee, Vernon, pacudmmn. See 
Paget, Violet. 

Lec-ltamilton, Eugene Jacob . 
Lce-Womcr, Sir William . . 


1875-1915 

1854-1925 


1844-1912 

1834-1909 

1870-1937 

1820-1906 

1823-1903 

1852-1925 

1847-1929 

1859-1940 


1841-1920 

1809-1937 


1842 - 1902 
1821-1902 

1830 - 1915 
1832-1904 

1829 - 1909 
1841-1919 
1858-1923 

1831 - 1901 
1840-1908 

1830 - 1904 

1843 - 1911 
1889-1907 
1825-1901 

1843-1936 

1885-1930 

1888-1935 

1857-1940 

1851-1934 


1831 - 1903 

1832 - 1904 


Lefroy, William 
Legg, John Wickham 
Legros, Alphonse 
Lehmann, Rudolf . 

Leicester, Earl of. See Coke, 
Thomas William. 

Leighton, Stanley . 

Leiningen, Prince Ernest Leopold 
Victor Charles Auguste Joseph 
Emich. .... 
Lcishman, Thomns_ . 

Leishman, Sir William Boog 
Lc Jeunc, Henry 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Helen . 
i Lempricrc, Charles . 

Leng, Sir John 

j Leng, Sir William Christopher . 
Lennox, Cliarles Henry Gordon-, 
Duke of Richmond. See 
Gordon-Lcnnox. 

Leno, Dan .... 
Lc Sage, Sir John Merry . 

Leslie, Sir Bradford . 

Lc Strange, Guy 
Lcthaby, William Richard 
Lever, William Hesketh, Vis- 
count Levcrhulmc. 

Lcverhulmc, Viscount. See 
Lever, William Hesketh. 
Iicveson-Gower, (Edward) Frede- 
rick 

Levy-Lawson, Edward, Baron 
Burnham .... 
Levy-Lawson, Harry Lawson 
Webster, Viscount Burnham. 
See Lawson. 

Lewis, Agnes .... 
Lewis, Bunnell 

Lewis, David. Sec under Lewis, 
Evan. 

Lewis, Evan .... 
Lewis, Sir George Henrj’ . 

Lewis, John Travers 
Lewis, Richard 

lewis, William Tliomas, Baron 
Merthyr .... 
Liberty, Sir Arthur Lasenby 
Liddcrdalc, Wiliam. 

Lincolnshire, Marquess of. Sec 
Wynn-Carrington, Charles 
Robert. 


1802-1933 
1829-1908 j 

1851 - 19161 

1831 - 1923 ! 
1810-1903 

1852 - 1927 
1850-1902 
1801-1938 
1838-1902 
1838-1903 
1891-1017 

1832 - 1902 
1845-1908 
1859-1926 


1645-1907 

1840-1914 


Lindlcy, Nathaniel, Baron 

Linds.ay, David 

Lindsay, David Alexander Ed- 
ward, Earl of Crawford . 

Lindsay, James Gavin 

Lindsay, .Tames Ludovic, Earl 
of Crawford .... 

Lind.s.ay (afterwards Loyd-Lind- 
sny), Robert James, Baton 
Wantage . . . . 

Lindsay, Tliomas Martin , 

Lindsay, Wallace Martin . 

Lingcn, Ralph Robert \\1icelcr, 
Baron . . , . 

Linlithgow, Marquess of. See 
Hope, John Adrian I.oul5. 

Liplon, Sir Thom-as Johnstone . 

Lister, Artliur .... 
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1830-1909 

1843-1921 

1837-1911 

1819-1905 


1837-1901 


1830-1904 

1825-1904 

1805-1926 

1819-1904 

1834-1906 

1818-1901 

1828-1906 

1825-1902 


1800-1904 

1837-1926 

1881-1926 

1854-1933 

1857-1931 

1851-1926 


1810-1907 

1838-1916 


1843-1926 

1824-1908 


1818-1901 

1883-1911 

1825-1901 

1821-1905 

1837-1914 

1843-1917 

1832-1902 


1828-1921 

1850-1922 

1871-1940 

1885-1903 

1847-1918 


1832-1901 

181 . 8-1914 

1858-1937 

1810-1905 


1850-1931 

1830-1903 
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Lister, Joseph, Baron 
Lister, Samuel Cunliffe, Baron 
Masham . . . . 

Little, William John Knox-. See 
Knox-Little. 

Littler, Sir Ralph Dam'el Alakin- 
son . . . . . 

Liveing, George Do^vning . 
Livese}’’, Sir George Thomas 
Llandail, Viscount. See Mat- 
thews, Henry. 

Lloyd, Marie, 'pseudonym. See 
Wood, Matilda Alice Victoria. 
Loates, Thomas 
Loch, Sir Charles Stewart . 

Lock, Walter .... 
Locke, WiUiam John 
Lockey, Charles 

Lockwood, Amelius Mark 
Richard, Baron Lamboume . 
Lockyer, Sir (Joseph) Norman . 
Lodge, Eleanor Constance 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph . 
Lodge, Sir Richard . 

Lottie, William John 
Loftus, Lord Augustus William 
Frederick Spencer 
Logue, Michael 
Lohmann, George Alfred . 
Londonderry, Alarquess of. See 
Vane-Tempest-Stc wart, Charles 
Stewart. 

Long, Walter Hulme, Viscoimt 
Long of Wraxall . 

Longhurst, William Henry 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey . 

Lord, Thomas . . . _ . 

Lorebume, Earl. See Reid, 
Robert Threshie. 

Lorimer, Sir Robert Stodart 
Lotbinifere, Sir Henry Gustave 
Joly de. See Joly de IiOtbiniSre. 
liothian, Alarquess of. See Kerr, 
Philip Henry. 

Louise Caroline Alberta, princess 
of Great Britain . 

Louise Victoria Alexandra Dag- 
mar, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain .... 
Lovat, Baron. See Fraser, Simon 
Joseph. 

Love, Augustus Edward Hough. 
Lovelace, Earl of. See Alilbanke, 
Ralph Gordon Noel ICing. 
Lovett, Richard 
Low, Alexander, Lord 
Low, Sir Robert Cunliffe . 

Low, Sir Sidney James Alark . 
Lowe, Sir Drury Cuizon Druiy-. 

See Druiy-Lowe. 

Lowry, Heruy Dawson 
Lowry, Thomas JIartin . 
Lo-uther, James 
L6wj% Albert or Abraham 
Loyd-Lindsay. See Lindsay, Ro- 
bert James, Baron Wantage. 
Luard, Sir W'ilh’am Gambam . 
Lubbock, John, Baron Avebury 
Luby, Thomas Clarke 


1827-1912 

1816-1906 


1835-1908 

1827-1924 

1834-1908 


18C7-1910 

1849-1923 

1846- 1933 
1803-1930 
1820-1901 

1847- 1928 
1836-1920 
1869-1936 
1851-1940 
1855-1936 

1839- 1911 

1817-1904 

1840- 1924 
1805-1901 


Lucas, Baron. See Herbert, 
Auberon Thomas. 

Lucas, Sir Charles Prcstwood . 
Lucas, Edward Verrall 
Lucas, Keith . . . . 

Luckock, Herbert Mortimer 
Lucy, Sir Henry William . 
Ludlow, Jolm Alalcolm Forbes . 
Luke, Jemima. 

Lukin, Sir Henry Timson . 
Lunn, Sir Henry Simpson. 
Lupton, Joseph Hirst 
Lush, Sir Charles Montague 
Lusk, Sir Andrew . 

Lutz, (Wilhelm) Aleyer 
Lyall, Sir Altted Comyn . 

Lyall, Sir Charles James . 

• Lyall, Edna, pseudonym. See 
1 Bayly, Ada Ellen. 

[ Lygon, William, Earl Beauchamp 
' Lynch, Arthur Alfred 
Lyne, Joseph Leycester (Father 
Ignatius) .... 
Lyne, Sir William John . 
Lyons, Sir Algernon McLennon . 
Lyons, Joseph Aloysius . 

Lyte, Sir Henry Churchill Max- 
well ..... 
Lyttelton, Alfred 
Lyttelton, Arthur Temple. 
Lyttelton, Sir Neville Gerald 
Lytton, Sir Henry Alfred . 


1854r-1924 

1819-1904 

1818-1908 

1808-1908 


1864-1929 


1848-1939 


1807-1931 


1803-1940 


1851-1904 

1845-1910 

1838-1911 

1857-1932 


1869-1906 

1874-1936 

1840-1904 

1816-1908 


1820- 1910 
1834-1913 

1821- 1901 


MacAhster, Sir Donald 
Macan, Sir Arthur Vernon 
Macara, Sir Charles Wright 
McArthur, Charles . 

Macarthur, Mary Reid. See 
Anderson. 

Al'Carthy, Justin 
Jlacartney, Sir Samuel Halliday 
Alacaulay, James 
Alacbain, Alexander . 

Macbeth, Robert Walker . 
MacCallum, Andrew. 
McCalmont, Harr}' Leslie Blun- 

deU 

McCardie, Sir Henry Allred 
McClean, Frank 

McCIintock, Sir Francis Leopold 
McClure, Sir John Da%’id . 
McCoan, James Carlile 
MacColl, Malcolm . 

MacCoU, Norman 
MacCormac, Sir William . 
McCormick, WilliamPa trick Glyn 
McCormick, Sir William Syming- 
ton ..... 
McCudden.JamesThomasByford 
Maccunn, Hamish (James) 
MacDerraot, Hugh Hyacinth 
O’Rorke, The MacDermot 
JIaedermott, Gilbert Hastings . 
MacDermott, Martin 
Macdonald, Sir Claude JIaxwclI. 
Macdonald, Sir George 
MacDonald, George . 

Macdonald, Sir Hector Archibald 
Macdonald, Hector Munro 
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1853-1931 

1808-1938 

1870-1916 

1833-1909 

1843-1924 

1821-1911 

1813-1906 

1860-1925 

1859-1939 

1836-1905 

1853-1930 

1810-1909 

1829-1903 

1835-1911 

1845-1920 


1872-1938 

1801-1934 

1837-1908 

1844- 1913 
1833-1908 
1879-1939 

1848-1940 

1857-1913 

1852-1903 

1845- 1931 
1865-1936 

1854-1934 

1848-1908 

1845-1929 

1844-1910 


1830- 1912 

1833- 1906 
1817-1902 
1855-1907 
1848-1910 
1821-1902 

1801- 1902 
1800-1933 
1837-1904 

1819- 1907 
1860-1922 

1820- 1904 

1831- 1907 
1843-1904 
1830-1901 
1877-1940 

1859-1930 

1805-1918 

1808-1916 

1834- 1904 
1845-1901 

1823- 1905 

1852- 1916 

1802- 1940 

1824- 1905 

1853- 1903 
1805-1935 
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MacDonald, James Ramsay ! 1800-1937 Maclcar, George Frederick ] 1833-1902 

Macdonald, Sir James Ronald Maclcar, John Plot Lee Pearse . 1838-1907 

Leslie 1802-1927 McLennan, Sir John Cunningham 1807-1935 

McDonald, John Blake . . 1829-1901 Macleod, Fiona, pseudonym. See 

Macdonald, Sir John Denis . 1820-1908 Sharp, William. 

Macdonald, Sir John Haj-Atholc, Macleod, Henrj' Dunning . . 1821-1902 

Lord Kingsburgh . . . 1830-1919 Macleod, John James Rickard . 1870-1935 

Jlacdoncll, Arthur Anthony . 1834-1930 Maclure, Edward Craig . . 1833-1906 

.MacDoncll, Sir Hugh Guion . 1832-1904 Maclure, Sir John William. See 

Jlacdoncll, Sir John . . . 1845-1921 under JIaclure, Edward Craig. 

Macdonell, Sir Philip James . 1873-1940 McMahon, Charles Alexander . 1830-1904 

MacDonnell, Antony Patrick, MacMahon, Percy Alexander . 1854-1929 

Baron 184-1—1925 Macmillan, Sir Frederick Orridge 1851-1936 

McDonnell, Sir Schomberg Kerr 1801—1915 Macmillan, Hugh . . . 1883—1903 

McDougall, William . . . 1871-1938 McMillan, Margaret . . . 1800-1931 

Mace, James (Jem) . . . 1831-1910 McMurrich, James Playfair . 1859-1939 

McEvoy, Arthur Ambrose . 1878-1927 Macnaghten, Edward, Baron . 1830-1913 

Macewen, Sir William . . 1848-1924 McNair, JohnFrcdcrickAdolphus 1828-1910 

JIaefadyen, Allan . . . 1800-1907 Macnamara, Thomas James . 1801—1931 

M'Fadycn, .Tohn Edgar . . 1870-1933 McNcilc,(Herman)Cyril,‘Sappor’ 1888-1937 

Macfarrcn, Walter Cecil . . 1820-1905 McNeill, James . . . 1809-1938 

McGrath, Sir Patrick Tliomas . 1808-1929 McNeill, Sir John Carstairs . 1831-1904 

JIacGtegor, Sir Evan . . 1842-1926 MacNcill, John Gordon Sivift . 1849-1926 

MacGregor, James . . . 1832-1910 McNeill, Ronald John, Baron 

Maegregor, Sir William . . 1840-1919 Cushendun .... 1801-1934 

Macbcll, James Octavius . . 1837—1902 Macphail, Sir (John) Andrew . 1804-1938 

Machray, Robert . . . 1831-1904 Maepherson, (James) Inn, Baron 

JlTntosh, JVilliam Carmichael . 1838—1931 Strathcarron . . . 1880-1937 

Macintyre, Donald . . . 1831-1903 Maepherson, Sir John Moles- 

Mackay, yEnoas James George . 1839-1911 worth ..... 1853-1914 

Mackay, Ale.xandcr . . . 1833-1902 McQueen, Sir John Withers , 1830-1909 

Mackay, Donald James, Baron Slacroric, William Kenneth . 1831-1905 

Reay 1830-1921 M'Taggart, John liPTaggart Ellis 1800-1925 

Mackay, James Lyle, Earl of McTaggart, William. . . 1835-1910 

Inchcapo .... 1852-1932 MaeWhirter, John . . . 1830-1911 

.Mack.ay, iMary, ‘Mario Corelli’ . 1855-1924 Madden, Sir Charles Edward . 1802-1935 

MoKcchnic, William Sharp . 1803-1930 Madden, Frederic William . 1839-1904 

Mackennal, Alexander . . 1835-1904 Madden, ICatherino Cecil, See 

Mackenn.al, Sir (Edgar) Bertram 1803-1931 Thurston. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander . . 1842-1902 Madden, Thomas More . . 1844-1902 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Camp- Magrath, John Richard . . 1830-1930 

bell 1847-1935 Maguire, James Rochfort . . 1855-1925 

JInekenzie,Si_rGcorgcSuthcrland 1844-1910 Mahaffy, Sir John Pcntlnnd . 1839-1919 

Mackenzie, Sir James . . 1853-1925 Mahon, Sir Bryan Thomas . 1802-1930 

M'Kenzic, Sir John . . . 1830-1901 Mair, William . . . . 1830-1920 

McKenzie, John Stuart . . 1800-1935 Maitland, Agnes Catherine , 1850-1906 

McKenzie, (Robert) Tait . . 1807-1938 Maitland, Sir Arthur Herbert 

Mackenzie, Sir Stephen . . 1841—1909 Drummond Ramsay -Steel-. 

Mackenzie, Sir William . . 1849-1923 Sec Stecl-Maitland. 

MeKerrow, Ronald Bninlccs . 1872-1940 Jlaitland, Frederic William . 1850-1908 

MncKinkay, Antoinette. See Ster- Maitland,. John Alexander Fuller- 1850-1936 

ling. Malct, Sir Edward Baldwin . 1837-1908 

Mnekinnon, Sir William Heniy . 1852—1929 Malet, Lucas, pseudonym. Sec 

Mackintosh, Charles Rennie . 1808-1928 Harrison, Alary St. Legcr. 

Alackintosb, Hugh Ross . . 1870-1930 Alallock, William Hurrell . . 1849-1923 

Mackintosh, John . . . 1833-1907 Mallorj', George Leigh . . 1880-1924 

McLnchlan^Rolwrl . . . 1837-1904 Malone, Sylvester . . . 1822-1906 

' Alanlcy, William George Nicholas 1831-1901 

Alann, Artliur Hcniy . . 1850-1929 

Manners, (Lord) .tohn James 
Robert, Duke of Rutland . 1818-1906 

Manning, John Edmondson . 1818-1910 

Alanns, Sir August . . . 1825-1007 

Mansel-Plcydeli, John Clavcll , 1817-1902 

Mnnsergh, James . . , 1831—1905 

Mansfield, Kntherinc,p.seiirfonym. 

See Murrv, Kathleen. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachfonl . 182-1-1908 

Manson, Sir I’atrick . . . 18-44-1922 
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iiiaciagan, i.nrisiian . . 1811-1901 

Alaclagan, William Daliyrnple . 1820-1910 
MacLaren, Alexander ’ . , 1820-1910 

M‘I>nrcn, Charles Benjamin 

Briglil, Baron Abcrconway , 1850-1934 

Maclaren, Inn, pseudonym’. See 
Watson, .Tohn. 

McLaren, .Tohn, Lord . . 1831-1910 

Maclean, Sir Donald . . 1801—1932 

Maclean, Sir Ham.’ Aubrey de 
Yerc . . . . 18 48-1920 

.Maclean, James Mackenzie . 1835-1906 
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Maple, Sir John Blundell . 
Mapleson, James Henry . 
Mapother, Edward Dillon . 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe . 
Margoliouth, David Samuel 
Marjoribanks, Edward, Baron 
Tweedmouth 

Markhani, Sir Albert Hastings . 
Markham, Sir Clements Robert . 
Jlarks, David Woolf 
Marlowe, Thomas . 

Marr, John Edward . 

Marriott, Sir William Thackeray 
Marsden, Alexander Edwin 
Marshall, Alfred 
Marshall, George William . 
Marshall, Julian 
Marshall, Sir William Raine 
Marshall Hall, Sir Edward. See 
HaU. 

fliartin. Sir Theodore 
Martin, Sir Thomas Aequin 
Martin, Violet Florence, ‘Martin 

Ross’ 

Marwick, Sir James David 
Masham, Baron. See Lister, 
Samuel Cunlitfe. 

JIaskelyne, Mervyn Herbert Nevil 
Story-. See Story-Maskelyne. 
Mason, Arthur James 
Massey, Gerald 
Massey, William Ferguson 
JIassingham, Henry William 
Masson, David 
Masson, Sir David Orme . 

Massy, William Godfrey Dunham 
Masterman, Charles Frederick 
Gurney .... 
Masters, Maxwell Tylden . 
Matheson, George . 

JIathew, Sir James Charles 
Mathew, Theobald . 

^lathews, Charles Edward 
Mathews, Sit Charles AVillie 
Mathews, Sir Lloyd William 
Mathieson, William Law . 
Matthews, Henry, Viscount 
Llandaff . _ . 

Matthews, Sir William 
Maturin, Basil William 
Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, 
Queen of Norway . 

Maude, Aylmer 

Maude, Sir (Frederick) Stanley . 
Maurice, Sir John Frederick 
Mawdsley, James . 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxse, Leopold James 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert Eustace . 
Maxwell, Sir John Grenfell 
aiaxwell (formerly Braddon), 
Mary Elizabeth . 

Maxwell Lyte, Sir Henry Chur- 
chill. See Lyte. 

May, Philip William (Phil) 

May, Sir William Henry . 

Mayor, John Eyton Bickersleth 
Meade, Richard James, Earl of 
Clanwilliam . . . • 


1845-1903 

1830-1901 

1883-1908 

1821-1910 

1838- 1940 

1849-1909 

1841- 1918 
1830-1916 
1811-1909 
18G8-1935 
1837-1933 
1834-1903 
1832-1902 

1842- 1924 

1839- 1905 
1836-1903 
1863-1939 


1816-1909 

1850-1906 

1862-1915 

1826-1908 


Meakin, James Edward Budgett 
Meath, Earl of. Sec Brabazon, 
Reginald. 

Medd, Peter Goldsmith 
Medlicott, Henry Benedict 
Meiklejohn, John Miller Dow . 
Melba, Dame Nellie . 

Melchett, Baron. See Mond, 
Alfred Moritz. 

Meldrum, Charles . 

Mellanby, John 

Mellon (formerly Woolgar), Sarah 
Jane ..... 
Melville, Arthur 
Mercer, James. 

Meredith, George 
Meredith, Sir William Ralph 
Merivale, Herman Charles 
Merriman, Henry Seton, pseud- 
onym. See Scott, Hugh Stowcll. 
Merriman, John Xavier . 
Merrivale, Baron. See Duke, 
Henry Edward. 

Merry, William Walter 
Merry del Val, Rafael 
Mersey, Viscount. See Bigham, 
John Charles. 


1866-1606 


1829-1908 

1829-1905 

1836-1902 

1861-1931 


1821-1901 

1878-1939 

1824-1909 

1855—1904 

1883-1032 

1828-1909 

1840-1923 

1839-1906 


1841-1926 


1833-1918 

1863-1930 


1851-1928 

1828-1907 

1836- 1925 
1860-1924 
1822-1907 
1858-1937 
1838-1906 

1874-1927 

1833- 1907 
1842-1906 
1830-1908 
1866-1939 

1834- 1905 
1850-1920 
1850-1901 

1868- 1938 

1826-1913 

1844- 1922 

1847- 1915 

1869- 1938 

1838- 1938 
1864-1917 
1841-1912 

1848- 1902 
1840-1916 
1864-1932 

1845- 1937 

1839- 1929 

1837- 1915 


1864^1903 

1849-1930 

1825-1910 

1832-1907 


i Merthyr, Baron. See Lewis, 
William Thomas. 

Merz, Charles Hesterman . 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles Herbert 
Theophilus . . . . 

iMcthuen, Sir Algernon Methuen 
Marshall . . . . 

Methuen, Paul Sanford, Baron . 
Meux (formerly Lambton), Sir 
Hedworth . . . . 

Mew, Charlotte Mary 
Meyer, Frederick Brotherton 
Meyer, Sir William Stevenson . 
Mejmell, Alice Christiana Ger- 
trude ..... 
Jleyrick, Edward 
Meyrick, Frederick . 

Jlichell, Sir Lewis Loyd . 
Michie, Alexander . 
Micklethwaite, John Thomas . 
Midlane, Albert 

I Milbanke, Ralph Gordon Noel 
King, Earl of Lovelace . 
Milford Haven, Marquess of. 
See Mountbatten, Louis Alex- 
ander. 

; Miller, Sir James Percy . 

' Milligan, George 
MilUgan, Sir William 
Mills, Bertram Wagstatf . 

Mills, Sir William . 

Milne, Sir (Archibald) Berkeley. 
Milne, John .... 
Milner, Alfred, Viscount . 

Minto, Earl of. See Elliot, Gilbert 
JohnSfurrayKj-njTmiond. 
Mitchell, Sir Arthur. 

Jlitchell, John Murray 
Jlitclieli, Reginald Joseph. 
Mitford, Algernon Bertram Free- 
man-, Baron Rcdesdale. 
Moberiy, Robert Campbell 


1874-1940 

1853-1928 

1856-1924 

1845-1932 

1830-1929 

1869-1928 

1847-1929 

1860-1922 

1847-1922 

1834-1938 

1827-1906 

1842- 1928 
1833-1902 

1843- 1906 
1825-1909 

1839-1906 


1804-1906 

1860-1934 

1804-1929 

1873-1938 

1856-1932 

1833-1938 

1850- 1913 

1851- 1925 


1826-1909 

1815-1904 

1895-1937 

1837-1916 

1813-1903 
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Mocatta, Frederic David . 

MOens, 'iViUiam John diaries . 
Moir, Frank Lewis . 

MoUoy, Gerald 
Molloy, James L^Tiam 
Molloy, Joseph FitzGerald 
Molyneux, Sir Robert Henry 
M'ore-. See Morc-MoljTieux. 
‘Mon, Hwfa’, psettdonym. See 
Williams, Rowland. 

Monash, Sir John 

Moncreiff, Henry James, Baron . 

Moncrieff, Sir Alexander . 

Mond, Alfred Moritz, Baron Mel- 
Mond, Ludwig. . [chett 
Mond, Sir Robert Ludwig. 
Monkhousc, William Cosmo 
Monro, Sir Charles Carmichael . 
Monro, Charles Henry 
Monro, Da\’id Binning 
Slonro, Harold Edward 
Monson, Sir Edmund John 
Montagu of Beaulieu, Baron. See 
Douglas-Scott-Montagu, John 
Walter Edward. 

Montagu, Edwin Samuel . 
Montagu, Lord Robert 
Montagu, Samuel, Baron Swaytb - 
ling . . . . ■ . 

Montagu-Douglas-Scott, Lord 
Charles Thomas. See Scott, 
Montague, Charles Edward 
Montague, Francis Charles 
Monlcath, Sir James 
Montefioro, Claude Joseph Gold- 
smid- ..... 
Montgomerie, Robert Archibald 
James. .... 
Montmorency, James Edward 
Gcolfrcy dc. Sec De Mont- 
morency. 

Montmorency, Raymond Harvey 
do. Viscount Frankfort de 
Montmorency. See Do Slont- 
morency. 

Monypenny, William Flavcllc . 
Moor, Sir I''rcdcrick Robert 
Moor, Sir Ralph Denham Ray- 

ment 

Moore, Arthur William 
Moore, Edward 
Moore, George Augustus . 
Sloore, Mary, Sec Wj-ndham, 
Mary, LnJy, 

Moore, Stuart Archibald . 
Moore, Temple Lushinglon 
Moorhouse, James . 

Moran, Patrick Francis . 
Morant, Sir Rolicrt laurie 
Morc-Molyneux, SirRoljcrt Henrj’ 
Moresby, John 
Morfill, William Richard . 
^lorgan, Conuy Lloyd 
Mor^n, IWwml Dclmar . 
Morgan, Sir Gilbert Tlionins 
Morlarty, XTcniy^ Augustus 
■Morison, Sir Theodore 
Morland, Sir Thomas Ixithbridgc 
Xnpicr . . . . 


1828- 1905 Morley, Earl of. Sec Parker, 

1883-1904 Albert Edmund. 

1852- 1904 Morley, John, Viscount Morley 

1834— 1906 of Blackburn . . . 1838-1923 

1837- 1909 Morrell, Lady Ottoline Violet 

1853- 1908 Anne 1873-1938 

Morris, Edward Patrick, Baron. 1859-1935 
Morris, Sir Lewis , . . 1833-1907 

Morris, Jlichacl, Lord Jilorris and 

Killanin .... 1820-1901 

1805-1931 Morris, Philip Richard . . 1830-1902 

1840-1909 Morris, Tom .... 3821-1908 

1829- 1906 Morris, William O'Connor. . ' 1824—1904 

1808-1930 Morris- Jones, Sir John . . 1804—1929 

1839— 1909 Morrison, Walter . . . 1830-1921 

1807-1938 Moseley, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys . 1887-1915 

1840- 1901 Mott, Sir Basil . . . 1859-1938 

1800-1929 Mott, Sir Frederick Walker . 1853-1926 

1835- 1908 Moulc, George Evans . . 1828-1912 

1830- 1905 Moulc, Handley Carr Glyn . 1841-1920 

1879-1932 Moulton, James Hope , . lSO.0-1917 

1834- 1909 Moulton, John Fletcher, Baron . 1844—1921 

Mountbatten, Louis Alexander, 

Marquess of Milford Haven 
(formerly Prince Louis Alex- 
1879-1924 under of Battcnbcrg) . . 1854-1921 

1825—1902 Mountford, Edward iS'illinm . 1855-1908 

Mount Stephen, Baron. Sec 
1832-1911 Stephen, George. 

Mount Temple, Baron. See Ash- 
ley, Wilfred William. 

1807-1928 Mowat, Sir Oliver . . . 1820-1903 

1838- 1935 Mowatt, Sir Francis . , , 1837-1919 

1847-1929 Moynihnn, Berkeley George An- 

drcw,"BaTon . . . 1805-1936 

1858-1938 Muddiman.SirAlcxnnderPhillips 1875-1928 
Muir, Sir William , . , 3810-1905 

1855-1908 Muirhead, John Hcniy . . 1855-1940 

MOller, Ernest Bruce Iwnn-. See 
Iwan-Muller. 

Mullins, Edwin Roscoc . . 1848-1907 

Munby, Arthur .TosepU . . 1828-1910 

Munro, Hector Hugh . . 1870-1916 

Munro, James .... 1832-1908 

Munro-Ferguson, Bonald Crau- 
1800-1912 ford. Viscount Novar. Sec 

1853-1927 Ferguson. 

Murdoch, William Lloyd . . 1855-1911 

1800-1909 Murison, Alexander Falconer . 1847-1934 
185.3-1909 Slurray, Alexander Stuart . 1841-1904 

1835- 1916 Murray, Charles AdolphU-s, Earl 

1852-1933 ofDunmorc. . . . 1841-1907 

Murray, D.a\-id Christie . . 1847-1907 

Murray, Sir George Herbert . 1849-1036 

1842—1907 Slurray, George Rcdmaync . 1805-1939 

1850-1920 Murray, George Ro1>crt Milne . 1858-1911 

3820-1915 Murray, Sir James Augustus 

18.30-1911 Ifcnry 1837-1916 

1803-1920 Murray, Sir James Wolfe , . 1853-1910 

1838-1904 Murray, Sir John . . . 1841-1914 

3830-1022 Muirny, Sir .loiin . . . 1851-1928 

1831-1909 Murmy, Sir (.Tohn) Hubert 
1852-1036 Plunkett .... 1801-1940 

1810—1909 Murray, .Sir Osrryn Alexander 
1872-1940 Ruthven .... 1873-1936 

1815—1906 Murry, Kathleen, ‘Katherine 
1803-1936 MansOcld’ .... 1888-1923 

Musgmve, Sir James . . 1823-1904 

1805-1925 Muybridge, Eadweard . . 1830-1904 
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Myers, Ernest James 
Mysore, Sir Shri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja 


Nair, Sir Chettur Sankaran. See 
Sankaran Nair. 

Nairne, Alexander . 

Nares, Sir George Strong . 
Nathan, Sir Matthew 
Nawana^r, Maharaja Shri Ran- 
jitsinhji Vibhaji, Maharaja 
Jamsaheb of . . . 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal 
Neil, Robert Alexander 
NeU, Samuel .... 
Neilson, George 

Nelson, Eliza. See under Craven, 
Henry Thornton. 

Nelson, Sir Hugh Muir 
Neruda, Wilma Maria Francisca. 

See Hall6, Lady. 

Nesbit, Edith. See Bland. 
Nettleship, Edward . 

Nettleship, John Trivett . 
Neubauer, Adolf 
Neville, Henry 

Newall (formerly Phillpotts), 
Dame Bertha Smtees . 
Newbolt, Sir Henry Jolm . 
Newbolt, William Charles Ed- 
mund 

Newman, William Lambert 
Newmarch, Charles Henry 
Newnes, Sir George . 

Newton, Alfred 
Newton, Ernest 
Nicholson, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Edward Williams 
Byron ..... 
Nicholson, George . 

Nicholson, Joseph Shield . 
Nicholson, William Gustavus, 
Baron ..... 
Nickalls, Guy .... 
Nicol, Erskine .... 
NicoU, Sir William Robertson . 
Nicolson, Adela Florence, ‘Laur- 
ence Hope’ .... 
Nicolson, Arthur, Baron Car- 
nock ..... 
Nicolson, Malcolm Hassels. See 
, under Nicolson, Adela Flor- 
ence. 

Nightingale, Florence 
Nixon, Sir John Eccles 
Noble, Sir Andrew . 

Noble, Montagu Alfred 
Nodal, John Howard 
Norfolk, Duke of. See Howard, 
Heiuy FitzAlan-. 

Norgate, Kate. 

Norman, Conolly _ . 

Norman, Sir Francis Booth 
Norman, Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman-Neruda, Wilma Maria 
Francisca. See Halid, Lady. 
Northbrook, Earl of. See Baring, 
Thomas George. 


1844-1921 


1884-1940 


1863-1936 

1831-1915 

1862-1939 


1872-1933 

1861-1931 

1852-1901 

1825-1901 

1858-1923 


1835-1906 


1845-1913 

1841-1902 

1832-1907 

1837-1910 

1877-1932 

1862-1938 

1844- 1930 
1834-1923 

1824- 1903 
1851-1910 
1820-1907 
1856-1922 
1808-1903 

1849- 1912 
1847-1908 

1850- 1927 

1845- 1918 
1866-1935 

1825- 1904 

1851- 1923 

1865-1904 

1849-1928 


1820-1910 

1857-1921 

1831-1915 

1873-1940 

1831-1909 


1853-1935 

1853-1908 

1830-1901 

1820-1904 


Northcliffe, Viscount. See Harms- 
worth, Alfred Charles William. 
Northcote, Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcote, James Spencer 
Northumberland, Duke of. See 
Percy, Alan Ian. 

Norton, Baron. See Adderley, 
Charles Bowyer. 

Norton, John .... 
Norton-Grifflths, Sir John. 
Novar, Viscount. See Ferguson, 
Ronald Crauford Munro-. 
Novello (afterwards Countess 
Gigliucci), Clara Anastasia 
Nunbumholme, Baron. See Wil- 
son, Charles Henry. 

Nuim, Joshua Arthur 
Nutt, Alfred Trubner 
NuttaU, Enos .... 
Nuttall, George Henry Falkiner 

Oakeley, Sir Herbert Stanley 
Oates, Larvrence Edward Grace. 
O’Brien, Charlotte Grace . 
O’Brien, Cornelius . 

O’Brien, Ignatius John, Baron 
Shandon .... 
O’Brien, James Francis Xavier . 
O’Brien, Peter, Baron 
O’Brien, William 
O’Callaghan, Sir Francis Lang- 
ford 

O’Connor, Charles Yelverton 
O’Connor, James 
O’Connor, Thomas Power . 
O’Conor, Charles 0 wen (‘ O’Conor 

Don’) 

O’Conor, Sir Nicholas Roderick. 
O’Doherty, Kevin Izod 
O’Doherty (formerly Kelly), 
Mary Anne. See under O’Do- 
herty, Kevin Izod. 

O’Donnell, Patrick . 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael Francis . 
Ogle, John William . 

O’Hanlan, John 

O’Higgins, Kevin Christopher . 
Oldham, Charles James. See 
tmder Oldham, Henry. 

Oldham, Henry 
O’Leary, John, 

Oliver, Frederick Scott 
Oliver, Samuel Pasfleld 
Olpherts, Sir William 
Oman, John AVood . 

Ommanney, Sir Erasmus .' 
Ommanney, GeorgeDruceAVynne 
Onslow, William Hillicr, Earl of 
Oppenheim, Lassa Francis Law- 
rence . . . - • 

Orage, Alfred Richard 
Oram, Sir Henry John 
Orchardson, Sir AVilham QuUler 
Ord, AVilliam Miller . 

O’Rell, Max, pseudonym. See 
Blouet, LOon Paul. 

Ormerod, Eleanor Anne . 

Orpen, Sir AA’illiam Newenliam 
Montague . . • • 


1846-1911 

1821-1907 


1823-1904 

1871-1980 


1818-1908 


1853-1908 

1856- 1910 

1842- 1916 
1862-1937 

1830-1903 

1880-1912 

1845-1909 

1843- 1906 

1857- 1930 
1828-1905 

1842- 1914 
1852-1928 

1839-1909 

1843- 1902 
1880-1910 
1848-1929 

1838-1906 

1843-1908 

1823-1905 


1856-1927 

1804-1940 

1824-1905 

1821-1905 

1892-1927 


1815-1902 

1830-1907 

1864-1934 

1838-1907 

1822-1902 

1800-1939 

1814-1904 

1819-1902 

1853-1911 

1858-1919 

1873-1934 

1858-1939 

1832-1910 

1834-1902 


1828-1901 

1878-1931 
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Orr, Alexandra Sutherland . 1828-1903 

Orr, William McFadden . . 1806-1934 

Osborne, Walter Frederiek 1850-1903 

O’Shea, John Augustus . . 1839-1905 

O’Shea, William Henrj' . 1840-1905 

Osier, Abraham FoUett . . 1808—1903 

Osier, Sir William . . 1840-1919 

O’Sullivan, Cornelius . . 1841-1907 

Otte, Elise .... 1818-1903 

Ottley, Sir Charles Langdale . 1858-1932 

Ouida, pseudonym. See De la 
Ramte, Marie Louise. 

Ouless, Walter William . . 1848—1933 

Overton, John Henry . . 1835—1903 

Overtoun, Baron. See White, 

John Campbell. 

Owen, John .... 1854,-1926 

Owen, Robert .... 1820-1902 

Oxford and Asquith, Earl of. 

See Asquith, Herbert Henry. 

Page, H. A., pseudonym. See 
Japp, Alexander Hay. 

Page, Thomas Ethelbert . . 1850-1936 

Page, William . . . . 1801-1934 

Paget, Francis. . . . 1851-1911 

Paget, Lady Muriel Evelyn Ver- 
non 1870-1938 

Paget, Sidney Edward . . 1800-1908 

Paget, Stephen . . 1855-1926 

Paget, Violet, ‘Vernon Lee’ . 1850-1935 

Pam, Barrj’ Eric OdcU . . 1804-1928 

Pakenham, Sir Francis John . 1832-1905 

Pakcnliam, Sir William Christo- 
pher 1801-1933 

Paigravc, Sir Reginald Francis 

Douce 1820-1904 

Pallcs, Christopher . , . 1831-1920 

Palmer, Sir Artliur Power. . 1840-1904 

Palmer, Sir Charles Mark , . 1822-1907 

Palmer, Sir Elwin Mitford . 1852-1906 

Palmer, George Herbert . . 1840-1926 

Palmer, George William . . 1851-1913 

Pankhurst, Emmeline . . 1858-1928 

Paris, Sir Archibald . . . 1801-1937 

Parisli, William Dougins . . 1833-1904 i 

Parker, Albert Edmund, Earl of 
Morlcy .... 1843-1905 

Parker, Charles Stuart . . 1829-1910! 

Parker, Sir (Horatio) Gilbert 
George .... 1802-1932 1 

Parker, Joseph . . . 1880-1902 

Parker, Robert John, Baron . 1857-1918 

Parkin, Sir George Robert . 1840-1922 

Parr (formerly Taylor), Louisa . d. 1903 
Pnrratt, Sir Walter . . . 1811-1924 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hast- 
ings 1848-1918 

Parry, Joseph . . . . 1841-1903 

1‘nny, Joseph Haydn. See 

under Parry, Joseph. i 

Parsons, Alfred William . . 18-17-1920 i 

Patsotw, Sir Charles Algernon . 1854-1931 ' 
I’arsons, I^aurcncc, Earl of Rossc 18 10-1908 
Patel, Vitlialbai Jlinvabhni . 1870-1033 

Paterson, William I’nterson . 1800-1939 

Patiala, Sir Rhupindra Singh, 

Maharaja of. . . . 1801-1938 

Paton, Dlannid Noel . . 1859-1928 
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Paton, John Brown . . . 1830-1911 

Paton, John Gibson . . 1824—1907 

Paton, Sir Joseph NoSl . . 1821-1901 

Paltison, Andrew Setli Pringle 

(formerly Andrew Seth) . 1850-1931 

Paul, Charles Kegan . . 1828-1902 

Paul, Herbert Woodfleld . . 1853-1938 

Paul, William . . . . 1822-1905 

Pauncefote, Julian, Baron . 1828-1902 

Pnvy, Frederick WUliani . . 1829-1811 

Payne, Edward John . . 184-4-1904 

Payne, Humfty Gilbert Garth . 1002—1936 

Payne, Joseph Frank . . 1840-1910 

Pcacocke, Joseph Ferguson . 1835-1916 
Peake, Arthur Samuel . . 1865-1929 

Pearce, Ernest Harold . . 1805-1930 

Pearce, Stephen . . . 1819-1904 

Pearce, Sir William George . 1801-1907 

} Pears, Sir Edwin . . . 1885-1919 

i Pearson, Alfred Chilton . . 1801-1935 

Pearson, Charles John, Lord . 1843-1910 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Artliur , . 1800-1931 

Pearson, Karl .... 1857-1936 

Pearson, Weetman Dickinson, 

Viscount Cowdray . . 1856-1927 

Pease, Sir Arthur Francis . . 1800-1927 

Pease, Sir Joseph WhitwcU . 1828—1903 

Peck, Sir Cuthbert Edgar . . 1855-1901 

Peel, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount 1829-1912 
Peel, Sir Frederick . . . 1823-1906 

Peel, James .... 1811-1906 

Peel, William Robert Wellesley, 

Earl 1807-1937 

Pcet, Tliomas Eric . . . 1882-1934 

Pcile, Sir James Braithwaile . 1838-1906 

Peile, John .... 1837-1910 

Pelham, Henry Francis . . 1840-1907 

Ptlissier, Harry Gabriel . . 187-4-1913 

Pell, Albert .... 1820-1907 

Pember, Edward Henry , . 1833-1911 

Pemberton, Thomas Edgar . 1849-1905 

Pembrey, Marcus Seymour . 1808-1934 

Penley, William Sydney . . 1852-1912 

Pennant, George Sholto Gordon 
Douglas-, Baron Penrhyn. See 
Douglas-Pennant. 

Penrhyn, Baron. Sec Douglas- 
Pennant, George Sholto Gor- 
don. 

Penrose, Francis Cranmer. . 1817—1903 

Pcntland, Baron. See Sinclair, 

John. 

Pcrcival, John. , . , 1834r-1918 

Percy, Alan Inn, Duke of Nortli- 
umbcrland .... 1880-1030 

Percy, Henry Algernon George, 

Earl ... . . 1871-1909 

Pereira, George Edward . . 1805—1023 

Perkin, Arthur George . . 1801-1937 

Perkin, Sir William llenty . 1838-1907 

Perkin, William Henry . . 1800-1029 

Perkins, Sir AJneas . . . 1834-1901 

Perks, Sir Robert William . 1 819-1934 

Perowne, Edward Henry . , 1820-1906 

Perowne, John James Stewart . 1823-1904 

Perry, Sir (Ed^vin) Cooper . 1850-1938 

Perrj-, Walter Copland . . 1814-1911 

Pctavcl, Sir .Toseph Ernest . 1873-1936 

Peterson, Sir William . . 1850-1921 
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Petit, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee . 1823-1901 

Petre, Sir George Glynn . 1822-J905 

Petrie, William . . 1821-1908 

Pettigrew, James Bell . . 1834-1908 

Petty-Fitzmaurice, Edmond 
George, Baron Fitzmaurice 
(formerly Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) .... 184G-1935 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, Heniy'Charles 
Keith, Marquess of Lansdowne 
Phear, Sir John Budd 
Phelps, Lancelot Ridley . 

Philip, Sir Robert William 
Philipps, Sir Ivor 
Philipps, John Wynfotd, Vis- 
count St. Davids . 

Philipps, Owen Cosby, Baron 
Kylsant .... 

Philiimore, John Swinnerton 
Phillimore, Sir Richard Fortescue 
Philiimore, W’alter George Frank, 

Baron ..... 

Phillips, Sir Claude . 

Phillips, Stephen 
Phillips, William 
Phillpotts, Dame Bertha Surtees. 

See Newall. 

Philpot, Glyn Warren 
Piatti, Alfredo Carlo 
Pickard, Benjamin . 

Piokford, William, Baron Stern- 
dale ..... 

Pioton, James AUanson . 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing . 

Pirbright, Baron. See De IVorms, 

Henry. 

Pirrie, William James, Viscount 
Pitman, Sir Henry Alfred. 

Plater, Charles Dominic . 

Platts, John Thompson . 

Playfair, Sir Nigel Ross . 

PlajTair, William Smoult . 

Pleydell, John Clavell Mansel-. 

See INIansel-Pleydell. 

Plumer, Herbert Charles Onslow, 

Viscount .... 

Plunkett, Sir Francis Richard . 

Plunkett, Sir Horace Curzon 
Podmore, Frank 
Poel, William . . _ . 

Poland, Sir Harry Bodkin 
Pollen, John Hungerford . 

Pollock, Ernest Jlurray, Viscount 

Hanworth .... 18G1— 1936 

Pollock, Sir Frederick . . 1845-1937 

Pollock, Hugh McDowell . . 1852—1937 

Poole, Reginald Lane , . 1857—1939 

Poole, Stanley Edward Lane- . 1854—1931 

Poore, George Vivian . . 1843—1904 

Pope, George Uglow . . 1820-1908 

Pope, Samuel .... 1820-1901 

Pope, William Burt . . . 1822—1903 

Pope, Sir William Jackson . 1870-1939 

Portal, Melville . . . 1819-1904 

Porter, Sir Andrew Slarshall . 1837—1919 

Postan (formerly Power), Eileen 
Edna le Peer 

Postgate, John Percival . 

Pott, Alfred . 


1845-1927 

1825-1905 

1853-1936 

1857-1939 

1801-1940 

1800-1938 

1803- 1937 
1873-1926 

1804- 1940 

1845- 1929 

1846- 1924 
1864-1915 
1822-1905 


1884-1937 

1822-1901 

1842-1904 

1848-1923 

1832-1910 

1853-1934 


1847-1924 

1808-1908 

1875-1921 

1830-1904 

1874-1934 

1835-1903 


1857-1932 

1835-1907 

1854- 1932 

1855- 1910 
1852-1934 
1829-1928 
1820-1902 


1889-1940 
1853-1926 
1822-1908 
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Powell, Frederick York , 
PoweU, Sir Richard Douglas 
Power, Eileen Edna le Poer. See 
Postan. 

Power, Sir WiUlam Heniy 
Poynder, John Poynder Dick- 
son-, Baron Islington . 
Poynter, Sir Edward John 
Po 3 mting, John Henry 
Pratt, Hodgson 
Pratt, Joseph Bishop 
Preece, Sir William Henry' 
Prendergast, Sir Harry North 
Dalrymple .... 
Price, Frederick George Hilton . 
Price, Thomas. 

Prirrrrose, Archibald Philip, Earl 
of Rosebery .... 
Primrose, Sir Henry William 
Pringle, William Mather Ruther- 
ford ..... 
Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth. 

See Pattison. 

Prinsep, Valentine Cameron ( Val) 
Prior, Melton , . , , 

Pritchard, Sir Charles Bradley , 
Pritchett, Robert Taylor . 
Probert, Len-is 
Procter, Francis 

Proctor, Robert George Collier . 
Proper!, John Lumsden . 
Prothero, Sir George Walter 
Prothero, Rowland Edmund, 
Baron Ernie 
Prout, Ebenezer 
Prj’nne, George Rundle . 
Puddicombe,AnneAdalisa,'Allcn 

Raine’ 

Pullen, Henry William 
Purcell, Albert Arthur William . 
Purser, Louis Claude 
PjTie, Louisa Fanny Bodda. See 
Bodda Pynp. 

Quarrier, William . 

Quick, Sir John 
Quilter, Harry, 

Quilter, Sir William Cuthbert . 
Quin, Windham Thomas Wynd- 
ham-, Earl of Dunraven and 
Mount-Earl .... 


1850-1904 

1842-1925 


1842-1916 

1866-1936 

1830-1919 

1852-1914 

1824-1907 

1854-1910 

1834-1913 

1834-1913 

1842-1909 

1852-1909 

1847-1929 

1840-1923 

1874-1928 


1838-1904 

1845-1910 

1837-1903 

1828-1907 

1841-1908 

1812-1905 

1808-1903 

1834- 1902 
1848-1922 

1851-1937 

1835- 1909 
1818-1903 

1830-1908 

1836- 1903 
1872-1936 
1854-1932 


1829-1903 

1852-1932 

1851-1907 

1841-1911 


See 


Rackham, Arthur . 
Radeliffe-Crocker, Henry 
Rae, William Fraser 
Raggi, Mario . 

RaUton, Herbert 
Raine, Alien, pseudonym. 

Puddicombe, Anne Adalisa. 
Raines, Sir Julius Augustus 
Robert .... 
Rainy, Adam Holland. See 
unSer Rainy, Robert. 

Rainy, Robert. 

Rait, Sit Robert Sangster. 
Raleigh, Sir Waiter Alexander . 
Ramfe, Maria Louise, ‘Ouida’. 

Sec De la Ram6e. 

Ramsay, Alexander . 


1841-1926 

1807-1939 

1845-1909 

1835-1905 

1821-1907 

1858-1910 


1827-1909 


1820-1906 

1874-1936 

1801-1922 


1822-1909 
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Ramsay, Sir James Henry 
Ramsay, Sir William 
Ramsay', Sir William Mitchell . 
Ramsay-Stccl-Maitiand, Sir Ar- 
thur Herbert Drummond. See 
Stcel-Maitland. 

Ramsden, Omar 
Randall, Richard William. 
Randcgger, Alberto . 

Randles, lilarshall , 

Randolph, Francis Cliarles Hin- 
geston-. See Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph. 

Randolph, Sir George Granville . 
Ranjitsinhji, Maharaja Jam- 
saheb of Nawanagar. See 
Nawanagar, 

Ransom, William Henry . 

Raper, Robert William 
Rapson, Edward James . 
Rashdall, Hastings . 

Rassam, Hormuzd . 

Rathbone, William . 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Raven, John James . 

Raverty, Henry George . 
Rawling, Cecil Godfrey 
Rawlinson, George . 

Rawlinson, Henry Seymour, 
Raron ..... 
Rawlinson, William George 
Rawson, Sir Harry Holdsworth . 
Rayleigh, Baron. Sec Strutt, 
John William. 

Read, Sir Charles Hercules 
Read, Clare Sewell . 

Read, Walter William 
Readc, Thomas Mallard . 
Reading, Marquess of. Sec Isaacs, 
Rufus Daniel. 

Reay, Baron. Sec Mackay, Don- 
ald James. 

Rcdesdale, Baron. Sec Mitford, 
Algernon Bertram Freeman-. 
Redmond, John Edward . 
Redmond, Wiiliamlloey Kearney 
Redpalh, Henry Adency’ . 

Reed, Sir Edward James . 

Reed, Edward Tennyson . 
Reeves, Sir William Conrad 
Reich, Emil .... 
Reid, Archibald David 
Reid, Sir George Houstoun 
Reid, James Smith . 

Reid, Sir John Watt 
Reid, Sir Robert Gillespie. 

Reid, Robert Threshie, Earl 
Lorebum .... 
Reid, Sir Thomas Wemyss 
Rcndcl, Sir Alexander Meadows 
Rcndcl, George Wighlwiek 
Rcndlc, Alfred Barton 
Repington, Cliarles h Court 
Reynolds, .Tames Emerson 
Reynolds, Osborne . 

Rhodes, Cecil John . 

Rhodes, Francis William . 
Rhondda, Viscount. See Thomas, 
David Alfred. 


1830-1925 

1852-1916 

1851-1939 


1878-1939 

1824-1906 

1832-1911 

1820-1904 


Rhys, Sir John . . _ . 

Richards, Sir Frederick William 
Richmond, Duke of. See Gordon- 
Lennox, Charles Henry. 
Richmond, Sir William Blake . 
Ricketts, Charles de Sousy 
Riddell, Charles James Buchanan 
Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Lawson 
(Mrs. J. H. RiddeU), ‘F. G. 
Trafford’ . . . . 


1818-1907 


182.4-1907 

1842-1915 

1801-1937 

1858-1924 

1820-1910 

1810-1902 

1842-1904 

1833-1906 

1825-1906 

1870-1917 

1812-1902 


Riddell, George Allardyce, Baron 
Ridding, George . . ' . 

Ridgeway, Sir Joseph West 
Ridgeway', Sir William 
Ridley, Matthew Wliltc, Viscount 
Ricu, Charles Pierre Henri 
Rigby, Sir Jolm 
Rigg, James Harrison 
Rigg, James McMullen 
Ringer, Sydney 

Ripon, Marquess of. See Robin- 
son, George Frederick Samuel. 
Risley, Sir Herbert Hope . 
Ritchie, Anne Isabella, Lady, See 
under Ritchie, Sir Richmond 
Thackeray Willoughby. 
Ritchie, Charles Thomson, Baron 
Ritchie of Dundee 


18(44-1925 

1840-1928 

1843-1910 


Ritchie, David George 
Ritchie, SirRichmondThackeray 
Willoughby .... 
Rivaz, Sir Charles Montgomery 
Riviere, Briton 

Robeek, Sir Jolm Michael Do. 


1857-1929 

1820-1905 

1855-1907 

1832-1909 


See Do Robeek. 

Roberts, Alexander . 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, Earl. 
Roberts, George Henry' . 
Roberts, Isaac. 

Roberts, Robert Davies , 
Roberls-Austen, Sir William 


Chandler 


1850- 1918 
1801-1917 
1848-1908 
1830-1906 
1800-1933 
1821-1902 
1854-1910 
18-44-1908 
1845-1918 
1610-1926 

182.3- 1909 
1842-1908 

1840-1923 

1842-1905 

1820-1918 

1883-1902 

180.5-1938 

1858-1925 

1844-1920 

1842-1912 

185.3- 1902 

1851- 1905 


Robertson, Archibald 
Robertson, Dougins Momy 
Cooper Lamb Argyll 
Robertson, George Matthew 
Robertson, Sir George Scott 
Robertson, James Patrick Ban- 
nerman, Baron 
Robertson, John Mackinnon 
Robertson, Sir .Tohnston l^'orbcs- 
Robertson, Sir William Robert . 
Robinson, Frederick William 
Robinson, George Frederick 
Samuel, Marquess of Ripon . 
Robinson, Sir .Tolin . 

Robinson, Sir John Cliarles 
Robinson, Sir .Tohn Richard 
Robinson, Josiyih Annilagc 
Robinson, Sir .Toseph Benjamin. 
Robinson, Philip Stewart (Phil) 
Robinson, Vincent .Toseph 
Robinson, William Lccfc . - 
Robson, William Snowdon, Baron 
Roby, Henry' .Tohn . 

Rogers, Annie Mary Anne Henley 
Rogers, Benjamin Bicklcy 
Rogers, Edmund Dairson . 
Rogers, James Guinness . 


0 (» 


1840-1915 

1838-1912 


1842-1921 

18CC-1931 

1817-1903 


1882-1906 

1805-1934 

1828-1904 

1844-1930 

1853-1926 

1842-1904 

1820- 1902 

1834- 1903 

1821- 1909 
1855-1926 

1835- 1910 


1851-1911 


1838-1906 

1853-1903 

185-4-1912 

1845-1926 

1840-1920 


1820-1901 

1832-1914 

1800-1928 

1829- 1904 

1851- 1911 

1843-1902 

1853-1931 

1837-1909 

180-4-1932 

1852- 1916 

1845-1909 

1850-1933 

1853- 1937 
1800-1933 

1830- 1901 

1827- 1909 
1839-1903 
182-4-1913 

1828- 1903 
1858-1933 
18-10-1929 
1847-1902 

1829- 1910 
1895-1918 
1852-1918 

1830- 1915 
1850-1937 
1828-1910 
182.3-1910 
1822-1911 
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Rogers, Leonard James . 

Rolls, Charles Stewart 
Romer, Sir Robert . 

Ronald, Sir Landon . 

Ronan, Stephen 

Rookwood, Baron. See Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Henry John. 

Hooper, Thomas Godolphin 
Roos-Kcppel, Sir George Olof . 
Roose, Edward Charles Robson. 
Ropes, Arthur Reed, ‘Adrian 
Ross’ ..... 
Roscoe, Sir Henry Enfield 
Rosebery, Earl of. See Primrose, 
Archibald Philip. 

Rosenhain, Walter . 

Ross, Adrian, pseudonym. See 
Ropes, Arthur Reed. 

Ross, Sir Alexander George 
Ross, Sir (Edward) Denison 
Ross, Sir John 
Ross, Sir John 
Ross, Joseph Thorbum 
Ross, Martin, pseudonym. See 
JIartin, Violet Florence. 

Ross, Sir Ronald . • • 

Ross, William Stewart, ‘Saladin’ 
Rosse, Earl of. See Parsons,' 
Laurence. 

Rossetti, William Michael . 
Rothormere, Viscoimt. See 
Harmsworth, Harold Sidney. 
Rothschild, Lionel Walter, Baron 
Botlischi]d,NathanMeyer,Baron 
Round, John Horace 
Rousby, ^ViIliam Wybert . 
Bouth, Edward John 
Rowe, Joshua Brooking^ . _ ^ • 
Rowlands, David, ‘Dewi Mon’ . 
Bowntree, Joseph . 

Bowton, Baron. See Corry, 
Slontagu William Lowry. 
Boyce, Sir (Frederick) Henry . 
Rudolf, Edward de Montjoie 
Ruggles-Brise, Sir Evelyn John. 
Rumbold, Sir Horace 
Runciman, AYalter, Baron 
Rundall, Francis Homblow . 
Bundle, Sir (Henry Macleod) 


Leslie . . 

Rusden, George William . 

Bussell, Arthur OUver Vilhers, 
Baron Ampthill . 

Russell, Sir Charles . 

Russell, George Wilham, A E . 

Russell, Henry Chamberlaine . 

Russell, Herbrand Arthur, Duke 
of Bedford . . u 

Russel], Mary' du Caurroy, Duch- 
ess of Bedford. See under 
Bussell, Herbrand Arthur. 

Russell, Thomas O’Neill . 

Russell, William Clark . 

Russell, Sir WiUiam Howard . 

Bussell, William James . 

Rutherford, Ernest, Baron 
Rutherford of Nelson . 

Rutherford, Mark, psmdonym. 
See AYhite, William Hale. 


18G2-1933 

1877-1910 

1840-1918 

1873-1938 

1848-1925 


1847- 1903 
1860-1921 

1848- 1905 

1859-1933 

1833-1915 


1875-1934 


1840-1910 

1871-1940 

1829-1905 

1833-1935 

1849-1903 


1857-1932 

1844-1906 


1829-1919 


1868-1937 

1840-1915 

1854-1928 

1835- 1907 
1831-1907 
1837-1908 

1836- 1907 
1836-1925 


1863-1933 

1832-1933 

1857- 1935 
1829-1913 
1847-1937 
1823-1908 

1856-1934 

1819-1903 

1809-1935 

1863-1928 

1867-1935 

1836-1907 

1858- 1940 


1828-1908 

1844-1911 

1820-1907 

1830-1909 

1871-1937 


Rutherford, William Gunion 
Rutland, Duke of. See iManners, 
(Lord) John James Robert. 
Rye, JIaria Susan . 

Rye, William Brenchley . 

Ryle, Herbert Edward 
Ryrie, Sir Gran-ville de Laune , 


Sackville-West, Lionel Sackville, 
Baron Sackville . . _ . 

St. AldwjTi, Earl. See Hicks 
Beach, Michael Edward. 

St. Davdds, Viscount. See 
Philipps, John Wynford. 

St. Helier, Baron. See Jeune, 
Francis Henry. 

St. John, Sir Spenser Bucking- 
ham . . . . . 

St. John, Vane Ireton Shaftes- 
bury. See under St. John, Sir 
Spenser Buckingham, 
Saintsbury, George Edward 
Bateman . . . • 

Saklatvala, Shaphurji 
i Saladin, pseudonym. See Boss, 
William Stewart. 

Salaman, Charles Kensington . 
Salaman, Julia. See Goodman. 
Salisburj', Marquess of. See 
Cecil, Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoj-ne-. 

Salmon, George • • ' 

Sahnond, Sir (William) Geoffrey 


Hanson . • • • 

ilomons. Sir Julian Emanuel . 
liter. Sir Arthur Clavell . 
ilting, George . . 

ilvidge. Sir Archibald Tutton 
James . _ . 

ilvin, Franeis Henry _ . . 

jmboume, Edward Linlej' 
impson, John 
impson, Ralph Allen 
irason, Charles Rumney . . 

imuel, Marcus, Viscount Bear- 
stcd . • ; , ■ 

imuelson. Sir Bernhard . 

inday, William - . , 

mdberg, Samuel Louis Graham 
inderson, Baron. See Fumiss, 
Hemy' Sanderson, 
anderson, Edrar _ . . ; • 

anderson, 

anderson. Sir John Scott Bur- 
don-. See Burdon-Sanderson. 

anderson, ThomasHenry,Baroa 

anderson, Thomas James. See 
Cobden-Sanderson. 
andham, Henry . - ■ . ' 

ands, Lord. See Johnston, 
Christopher Nicholson, 
andys, Frederick . • 

andys. Sir John Edwm . 
anford, George Edward Lang- 
ham Somerset ■ • 

anger, George {‘Lord’ George 


iger; . , ■ • 

’V. Sir Richard Hieram 
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1833-1907 


1829-1903 

1818-1901 

1836-1925 

1865-1937 


1837-1908 


1825-1910 


1845-1933 

1874-1936 


1814-1901 


1819- 1904 

1878-1933 

1835-1909 

1859-1928 

1833-1909 

1863-1928 

1817-1904 

1844-1910 

1802-1931 

1800-1939 

1883-1931 

1853-1927 

1820- 1905 
1843-1920 
1831-1905 


1838-1907 

1837-1922 


1841-1923 


1842-1910 


1829-1904 

1844-1922 

1840-1901 

1825-1911 

1829-1908 

1857-1934 
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SatiOcy, Sir Charles . ! ! 1831-1922 Seth, Andrei^ See Pattison, 7” 

Sargeaunt, John . . . 1857-1922 Andrew Seth Pringle-. 

Sargent, John Singer . . 1850—1925 Seton, Geoige .... 1822—1908 

Sassoon, Sir Philip Albert Gus- Severn, Walter . . . 1830-190t 

tavc David .... 1888-1939 Sewell, Elizabeth Missing . . 1815-1906 

Satow, Sir Ernest Mason . . 1843-1929 Sewell, James Edwards . . 1810-1903 

Saumarez, Thomas . . . 1827-1903 Sexton, Sir James . . . 1850-1938 

Saunders, Edward . . . 1848-1910 Sexton, Thomas . .' . 1848-1932 

Saunders, Sir Edwin . . 1814-1901 Sejunour, Sir Edward Hobart . 1840-1929 

Saunders, Howard . . . 1835-1907 Shacldeton, Sir David James . 18C3-1938 

Saunderson, Edward James . 1837—1906 Shackleton, Sir Ernest Henry . 1874-1922 

Savage (formerly Dell), Ethel Shadwell, Charles Xancelot . 1840—1919 

Mary 1881-1939 Shand (afterwards Burns), Alex- 

Savage-Armstrong, George Fran- ander, Baron . . . 1828-1904 

cis . . . , . 1845-1906 Shand, Alexander Innes . _ . 1832—1907 

Savill, Thomas Dixon . . 1855—1910 Shandon, Baron. See O’Brien, 

Saxe-Weimar, Prince Edward of. Ignatius John. 

Sec Edward of Saxe- Weimar. Shannon, Cliarlcs Haslcwood . 1803-1937 

Saj’cc, Archibald Henrj' . . 1845-1933 Shannon, Sir .Tames Jebusa . 1802-1923 

Schafer, Sir Edward Albert Shar- Sharp, Cecil James . . . 1850-1924 

pey- 1850-1935 Sharp, William, writing also 

Scliarlicb, Dame Mary Ann Da- under the pseudonjmi of Fiona 

comb ..... 1845-1930 Jlaclcod .... 1855-1905 

Schiller, Ferdinand CanningSeott 1804—1937 Shaipe, Richard Bowdlcr . . 1847—1909 

Schlicli, Sir William . . . 1840-1925 Sharpcy-Schafer, Sir Edward Al- 

Schreiner, Olive. See under bert. See Schafer. 

Schreiner, William Philip. Shattock, Samuel George . . 1852—1924 

Schreiner, WiUiam Philip . , 1857-1919 Shaughnessy, Thomas George, 

Schunck, Henry Edward . . 1820-1903 Baron. .... 1858-1923 

Schuster, Sir Arthur . . 1851—1934 Shaw, Alfred .... 1842-1907 

Schuster, Sir Felix Otto . . 1854-1936 Shatv, Sir Ejto Massey . . 1830-1908 

Scott, Archibald . . . 1837-1909 Shaw, James Johnston . . 1845-1910 

Scott, Charles Prcstwich . . 1840-1932 Shaw, John Byam Lister . . 1872-1919 

Scott, Lord Cliarlcs Thomas Shaw, Richard Norman . . 1831-1912 

Montagu-Douglas- . . 1830-1911 Shaw, Thomas, Baron Craigmylo 1850-1937 

Scott, Clement 'William . . 1841-1904 Shaw, Thomas . . . 1872-1938 

Scott, Dukinficld Henry . . 1854—1934 Shnw-Lcfevrc, George John, 

Scott, George Herbert . . 1888-1930 Baron Everslej' . . . 1831-1928 

Scott, Hugh Stowcll, ‘Henrj' Shearman, Sir Montague . . 1857-1930 

Scion Jlcrriman’ . , , 1802-1903 ShcITicld, Earl of. See Holroyd, 

Scott, Sir (James) George . . 1851-1935 Henry North. 

Scott, .Tolm .... 1830-1903 Shellield, Baron. See Stanley, 

Scott, Sir John . . . 1841-1904 Edward Lyulph. 

Scott, I>cadcr, pseudonym. Sec Shclford, Sir William . . 1834—1905 

Baxter, Lucy. Shenstone, 'SVilliam Ashwcll . 1850-1908 

Scott, Sir Percy Morcton . . 1853-1924 Sheppard, Hugh Ricimrd LawTie 1880-1937 

Scott, Robert Falcon . . 1808-1912 Slicrhom, Charles William . 1831-1912 

Scrutton, Sir Thomas Edward . 1850-1934 Sherrington, Helen Lemmens-. 

Scale-Hayne, Charles Haync . 1833-1903 See Lcmraens-Slicrrington. 

Seaman, Sir Owen . . . 1801—1930 Sliiclds, Frederic James . . 1803-1911 

Scccombe, Thomas . . . 1800-1923 Shipley, Sir Artlmr Everett . 1801-1927 

Seddon, Ricliard Jolin . . 1843-1906 Sliipp.ard, Sir Sidney Godolphin 

Scdg^vick, Adam , . . 1854-1913 Alexander .... 1837-1902 

See, Sir Jolm .... 18'4t— 1907 Sliirrcff, Maria Georgina. Sec 

Scebohm, Frederic . . . 1833-1912 Grey. 

Seeley, Hany Govier . . 1839-1909 Sbore, William Thomas . . 18-10-1906 

Selby, Tliomas Gunn . . 18-10-1910 Shorter, Clement Iving , . 1857-1926 

Selby, Viscount. See Gully, Sliorthousc, .Toseph Henry . 1834— 1903 

William Court. Shortt, Edward . , . 1802-1935 

.Scligman, Cliarlcs Gabriel. . 1873-1940 Shrewsbury', Artliur, , . 1850-1903 

Selous, Frederick Courteney . 1851-1917 Shuckburgb, Evelyn Shirley . 18-K1-1906 

Schvin-Ibbclson, Henry John, Sklcbollinm, Herbert , . 1872-1940 

Boron Rookwood . . . 3 S-' T- Eleanor Mildred . 1845-1936 

Selwyn, Alfred Richard Ccca . 1 - •; s ■ .Sir lid ward Henrv , 1810-1004 

Semon. Sir Felix . . . i Clifford . . 1801-1929 

.Scndall, Sir TV alter Joseph . 1832-1904 Simmons.Sir.TohnLmlornArabin 1821-1003 

Sci^ant, (Emily Frances) Adc- .Simon, Sir John . , . 1810-1904 

..... 1851—1004 Sirnond.s, James Bc.art . . ' 1810-1004 

Sergeant, Lc^vis . . , 18-41-1902 Simpson, Sir John WUUam . 1858-1033 
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Simpson, Jlaxwell . 

Simpson, Wilfred Hudleston. See 
Hudleston. 

Simpson, Sir WilKam Jolm 
Ritchie . . . . 

Sims, Charles .... 
Sinclair, John, Baron Pentland ! 
Singleton, Mary Montgomerie. 

See Currie, Baroness. 

Sinha, Satyendra Prasanno, 
Baron ..... 
Skeat, Walter WiUiam 
Sldpsey, Joseph 

Slaney, WiUiam Slaney Kenyon-. 

See Kenyon-Slaney. 

Smartt, Sir Thomas WiUiam 

Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 

Smiles, Samuel 

Smillie, Robert 

Smith, Sir Archihald Lerdn 

Smith, Arthur Lionel 

Smith, Sir Charles Bean Euan-. 

See Euan-Smith. 

Smith, Sir Charles Edward Kings- 
ford ..... 
Smith, Donald Alexander, Baron 
Strathcona .... 
Smith, Sir Francis (afterwards 
Sir Francis ViUeneuve) . 
Smith, Sir Frederick 
Smith, Frederick Edwin, Earl of 
Birkenhead .... 
Smith, George Barnett 
Smith, George Vance 
Smith, Goldwin 
Smith, Sir Grafton Elliot , 
Smith, Sir Henry Bahington 
Smith, Henry Spencer 
Smith, Herbert 
Smith, James Hamblin 
Smith, John Alexander . 
Smith, Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, Reginald Boswortb 
Smith, Reginald John 
Smith, Sir Ross Macpherson 
Smith, Samuel 

Smith, Sarah, ‘Hesha Stretton’. 
Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Sir Thomas . 

Smith, Thomas Roger 
Smith, Vincent Arthur 
Smith, Walter Chalmers . 

Smith, WiUiam Frederick Dan- 
vers, Viscount Hambleden 
Smith, WiUiam Saumarez . 
Smith-Dorrien, Sir Horace Lock- 
wood ..... 
Smithellsj Arthur . 

Smyly, Sir Philip Crampton 
Smjth, Sir Heniy Augustus 
Sndl, Sir John Francis Cleverton 
Snelus, George James 
Snow, Herbert. See Krnaston. 
Snow, Sir Thomas D’Oyley 
Snowden, Philip, Viscount 
SoUas, William Johnson . 
Solomon, Sir Richard 
Solomon, Simeon 
Solomon, Solomon Joseph 


1813—1903 Somerset, Lady Isabella Caroline 
(Lady Henry Somerset). 
Somerville, Sir WiUiam 
Sonnenschein, Edward Adolf . 
1853—1931 Sorby, Henry Clifton 
1873-1928 Sorley, William Ritchie 

1800- 1925 Sothehy, Sir Edward Southwell. 

Soutar, EUen. See Farren. 
Southesk, Earl of. See Carnegie, 

1801— 1928 Southey, Sir Ricliard 

1835- 1912 Soutinvard, John 
1832-1903 SouthweU, Thomas . 

Spencer, Herbert 
Spencer, John Poyntz, Earl 
1858—1929 Spencer .... 

1840- 1910 Spencer, Sir Walter Balduln 
1812-1904. Speyer, Sir Edgar . 

ISoT-lSW Spiers, Richard PhenO 
1830—1901 Spofforth, Frederick Robert 
1850—1924 Spooner, WiUiam Archibald 

Sprengel, Hermann Johann 
Philipp .... 
Sprigg, Sir John Gordon . 

1897— 1936 Sprigge, Sir (Samuel) Squire 

Spring-Rice, Sir Cecil Arthur , 
1820-1914 Sprott, George Wasinngton 

Spy, pseudonym. See Ward, Sir 
1819-1909 LesUe. 

1837- 1929 Squire, WiUiam Barclay . 

Stables, WiUiam Gordon . 
1872-1930 Stack, Sir Lee Oliver Fitzmaurice 

1841— 1909 Stacpoole, Frederick 

1810 7-1920 Stafford, Sir Edward WiUiam . 

1823- 1910 Stainer, Sir John 
1871—1937 Stalbridge, Baron. See Grosve- 
1883-1923 nor, Richard De Aquila. 
1812-1901 Stamer, Sir Lovelace Tomlinson 
1882-1938 Stamfordham, Baron. SeeBigge, 

1829- 1901 Arthur Jolm. 

1803- 1939 Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers 

1838- 1911 Stanley, Edward Lyulph, Baron 

1839- 1908 Sheffield, and Baron Stanley 

1857- 1916 ofAIderley .... 
1892-1922 Stanley, Frederick Arthur, Earl 

1836- 1906 of Derby .... 

1832- 1911 Stanley, Henry Edward John, 
1817—1906 Baron Stanley of Alderiey 

1833- 1909 Stanley, Sir Henry Morton 

1830- 1903 Stardey, WiUiam Ford Robinson 

1848— 1920 Stanmore, Baron. See Gordon, 

1824- 1908 Arthur Charles Hamilton. 

Stannard, Henrietta EUza Vau- 

1868- 1928 ghan, ‘John Strange Winter’ . 

1836- 1909 Staunus, Hugh Hutton 

Stanton, Arthur Hcniy . 

1858- 1930 Stark, Arthur James 
1860-1939 Starling, Ernest Henry 
1838-1904 Stead, WiUiam Thomas . 

1825- 1906 Steel, Allan Gibson . 

1869- 1938 Steel, Flora Annie . 

1837- 1906 SteelOIailland, Sir Arthur Her- 

bert Drummond Ramsay- (for- 
1858-1940 mcrly Arthur Herbert Druro- 

1804— 1937 mond Steel) .... 

1849- 1936 SteggaU, Charles 

1830-1913 Stephen, Sir Ale.xander (^ndie . 

1840- 1905 Stephen, Caroline Emelia. See 
18G0-1927 under Steplien, Sir LesUe. 
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1851-1921 

1860-1932 

1851-1929 

3820-1908 

1853-1935 

1813-1902 


1803-1901 

1840-1902 

1831-1909 

1820-1903 

1833-1910 

1800-1929 

1802-1932 

1838-1916 

1853-1926 

1844-1930 

1834^1906 

1830-1913 

1860-1937 

1859-1918- 

1820-1909 


1835-1927 

1840-1910 

1868-1924 

1813-1907 

1819-1901 

1840-1901 


1829-1908 


1852-1924 


1839-1925 

1841-1908 

1827-1903 

1841-1904 

1829-1909 


1850-1911 

1840-1908 

1839-1913 

1831-1902 

1860-1927 

1849-1912 

1858-1914 

1847-1929 


1870-1935 

1826-1905 

1830-1903 
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Steplicn, George, Baron Mount 
Stephen . _ . 

Stcplien, Sir Leslie . 

Stepiiens, Frederic Geoige 
Stephens, James 
Stephens, James Brunton . 
Stephens, William Richard Wood 
Stephenson, Sir Frederick Charles 
Arthur .... 

Stephenson, George Robert 
Sterling (aftenrards JIacIvinlay), 
Antoinette . . _ . 

Stemdale, Baron. See Pickford, 
WiUiam. 

Stevens, Marshall . 

Stevenson, David Watson. 
Stevenson, James, Baron Steven- 
son ..... 
Stevenson, John James . 
Stevenson, Sir Thomas 
Stevenson, William Heniy 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Sir Halley . 

Stewart, Isla .... 
Stewart, James 
Stewart, John Alexander . 
Stewart, Sir William Houston . 
Stirling, Sir James . 

Stirling, James Hutehison 
Stocks, John Lcofrio 
Sloddart, Andrew Ernest . 
Stokes, Adrian 

Stokes, Sir Frederick Wilfrid 
Scott . . . . . 

Stokes, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Sir John 
Stokes, IVhitley 
Stoney, Bindon Blood 
Stoney, George Johnstone 
Slopford, Sir Frederick William. 
Storj’, Robert Herbert 
Stoiy-SIaskclync, Jlcrvjm Her- 
bert Nevil .... 
Stout, Sir Robert 
Stmehan, John 

Stmehan-Davidson, James Leigh 
Strachey, Sir Arthur. See under 
Strachey, Sir John. 

Strachey, Sir Edward 
Strachey, Edward, Baron 
Stracliic . . . . 

Strachey, (Giles) Lytton . 
Strachey, Sir John . 

Strachej', .Tohn St. Loo 
Strachey, Sir Richard 
Slmchie, Baron. Sec Strachey, 
Edward. 

Strang, William 

Slrathcarron, Baron. Sec Mac- 
pherson, (James) Ian. 
Strathclyde, Baron. Sec Urc, 
Alexander. 

Slrathcona, Baron. Sec Smith, 
Donald Alcx-andcr. 

Streeter, Burnell Hillman 
Strclton, Hesba, pieiidowjm. Sec 
Smllli. Sarah. 

Strickland, Gerald, Baron. 
Strong, Sir Samuel Hentj*. 


Strong, Sandford Arthur . 

1829- 1021 Struthers, Sir John . 

1832-1904 Strutt, Edward Gerald 
1828-1907 Strutt, John William, Baron 
1825-1901 Rayleigh . . . . 

1835-1902 Stuart-Jones, Sir Henry. See 

1839- 1902 Jones. 

Stubbs, Wilh'am 

1821— 1911 Sturdee, Sir Frederick Charles 

1819- 1905 Doveton . . . . 

Sturgis, Julian Russell 

1843- 1904 Sturt, George . . . . 

Sturt, Henij' Gerard, Baron 
Alington . . . . 

1852-1936 Sumner, Viscount. See Hamil- 

1842- 1904 ton, John Andrew. 

Sutherland, Alexander 

1873- 1926 Sutherland, Sir Thomas . 

1831-1908 Sutro, Alfred . . , . 

1838-1908 Sutton, Henrj' Septimus , 
1858-1924 Sutton, Sir John Bland- , 

1840- 1907 Sutton, Martin John 

1838-1937 Swain, Joseph . . . . 

1855—1910 Swan, John Macjillan 
1831-1905 Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson . 
1840-1933 Swayne, .Toseph GrifTiths , 

1822— 1901 Swaythling, Baron. See Mon- 

1830- 1916 tagu, Samuel. 

1820- 1909 Sweet, Henry . . , . 

1882-1937 Swctc, Henry Barclay 
1803-1915 Swift, Sir Rigby Philip Watson. 
1887-1927 Swinburne, Algernon Charles . 

Swinfen, Baron. Sec Eady, 
1800-1927 Ch.arles Swinfen. 

1819- 1903 Swinton, Alan Archibald Camp- 

1825-1902 bell 

1830-1909 Sj’denham of Combe, Baron. Sec 
1828-1909 Clarke, George Sydenham. 

1820- 1911 Sykes, Sir Mark 

1854-1929 SjTne, Da\1d . . . . 

1835-1907 Symes-Thompson, Edmund 

Symonds, Sir Charters James . 

1823— 1911 Symons, William Christian 

1844— 1930 Sjmgc, John Millington . 
1802-1907 

1843- 1916 Tadema, Sir LawTcnce Alma-. 

Sec Alma-Tadema. 

Tail, Frederick Guthrie. See 
1812-1901 under Tait, Peter Guthrie. 
Tail, Peter Guthrie . 

1858- 1936 Talbot, Edward Stuart 
1880-1932 T.albot, Sir George John . 
182.3-1907 Tallack, IVilliam . 

1800- 1927 Tangj-c, Sir Richard 
1817—1908 Tanner, Joseph Robson . 

Tarte, Joseph Israel. 
Tasclicrcau, Sir Henri Eb.^ar . 

1859- 1921 Tasclicrcau, Sir Henri Thomas . 

Tata, Sir Dorobji Jarnsetji 
Tata, Jamsetji Xasanvanji 
Taunton, Ethelrcd Luke . 
Taylor, Charles 
Taylor, Charles Bell. 

Taylor, Helen .... 

1874— 1937 Taylor, Henry Martyn 

Taylor, Isaac .... 
Taylor, Sir .lolin 

1801- 1940 Taylor, .Tohn IJdwanl . 
1825-1909 Taylor, IxiuLsa. See I’arr. 

OOt 


1803-1904 

1857-1925 

1854-1930 

1842-1919 


1825-1901 

1859-1925 

1848-1904 

1803-1927 

1825-1904 


1852-1902 

18.3-4-1922 

1803-1933 

1825-1901 

1855-1936 

1850-1913 

1820-1909 

1847-1910 

1828-1914 

1819-1903 


1845-1912 

1835-1917 

1874-1937 

1837-1909 


1803-1930 


1879-1919 

1827-1908 

18.37-1906 

1852-1932 

1845-1911 

1871-1909 


1831-1901 

1844-1934 

1801-1938 

1831-1908 

1833-1906 

1800-1931 

1848-1007 

1830- 1911 

1841- 1909 
1859-1932 

1839- 1004 
1857-1907 

1840- 1908 
1829-1909 

1831- 1907 

1842- 1927 

1829- 1901 
183.V1912 

1830- 1905 
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Taylor, Walter Ross 
Taylor, William 
Teale, Thomas Pridgin 
Teall, Sir Jethro Justinian 
Harris .... 
Tearle, (George) Osmond . 
Tempcriey, Harold William 
Vazeille .... 
Temple, Frederick . 

Temple, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Richard Carnac 
Tennant, Sir Charles 
Tennant, Sir David . 

Tenniel, Sir John 
Teny, Dame (Alice) Ellen 
Terry, Charles Sanford 
Terry, Fred .... 
Terry, Sir Richard Runeiman . 
Thesiger, Frederic Augustus, 
Baron Chelmsford 
Thesiger, Frederic John Napier, 
Viscount Chelmsford 
Thiselton-Dyer, Sir William 
Turner . . • 

Thomas, David Alfred, Viscount 
Rhondda . . . • 

Thomas, George Holt 
Thomas, Herbert Henry . 
Thomas, Sir Hugh Evan-. See 
Evan-Thomas. 

Thomas, (Philip) Edward . 
Thomas, William Moy 
Thompson, D’Arcy Wentworth . 
Thompson, Edmund Symes-. 

See Symes-Thompson. 
Thompson, Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Francis . 

Thompson, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Henry Yates . 
Thompson, Dydia . 

Thompson, Silvanus Phillips . 
Thompson, William Slarcus 
Thomson, Arthur _ . 

Thomson, Sir Basil Home. 
Thomson, Christopher Birdwood, 
Baron . . • • • 

Thomson, Hugh 
Thomson, Jocelyn Home . 
Thomson, John 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John 
Thomson, Sir William . . • 

Thomson, William, Baron Ivelvm 
Thornton, Alfred Henry Robin- 


son . . • • • 

Thornton, Sir Edward 
Thomycroft, Sir John Isaac 
Thomycroft, Sir (William) Hamo 
Thorpe, Sir Thomas Edward . 
Tbrelfall, Sir Richard 
Thring, Godfrey 
Thring, Henry, Baron 
Thrupp, George Atlielstane 
Thuillier, Sir Henry Edward 


Landor 

ThiirsBeld, Sir James 
Thurston (formerly 
liatlierine Cecil . 


Madden), 


Tinsley, William 
Tinworth, George . 


1838-1907 1 
18G5-1937 I 
1831-1923 

1849- 1924 
1852-1901 

1879-1939 

1821-1902 

1826- 1902 

1850- 1931 
1823-1906 
1829-1905 
1820-1914 
1847-1928 
18G4-1936 
1863-1933 
1865-1938 

1827- 1905 

1868- 1933 
1843-1928 

1856-1918 

1869- 1929 

1870- 1935 


1878-1917 

1828- 1910 

1829- 1902 


1840-1929 

1859- 1907 
1820-1904 
1838-1928 
1830-1908 
1851-1916 

1857- 1907 

1858- 1935 
1861-1939 

1875-1930 

1860- 1920 

1859- 1908 
1856-1926 
1850-1940 
1843-1909 
1824-1907 

1803-1939 

1817- 1906 
1843-1928 
1850-1925 
1 845—1 925 

1861- 1932 
1823-1903 

1818- 1907 
1822-1905 


Tizard, Thomas Henry 
Todd, Sir Charles 
Tomlin, Thomas James Ches- 
shyre, Baron 
Tomson, Arthur 
Tonks, Henry .... 
Toole, John Larvrence 
Torrance, George William. 

Tout, Thomas Frederick . 
Tovey, Sir Donald Francis 
Townsend, Meredith White 
Townshend, Sir Charles Vere 
Ferrers . , . 

Toynbee, Paget Jackson . 
Tracey, Sir Richard Edward 
Tralford, F. G., pseudonym. See 
Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Law- 
son. 

Traill, Anthony . . _ . 

Traill-Burroughs, Sir Frederick 
William. See Burrouglis. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Treloar, Sir William Purdie 
Trench, Frederic Herbert . 

! Trent, Baron. See Boot, Jesse. 

I Trevelyan, Sir George Otto 
1 Treves, Sir Frederick 
' Trevetbin, Baron. See Lawrence, 
Alfred Tristram. 

Trevor, William Spottiswoode . 
Tristram, Henry Baker 
Trotter, Wilfred Batten Leuis . 
Troubridge, Sir Ernest Charles 
Thomas . . • • 

Troup, Robert Scott 
Truman, Ed^vin Thomas . 
Tucker, Alfred Robert 
Tucker, Sir Charles . 

Tucker, Henry WiUiam . 
Tuke, Henry Scott . 

Tupper, Sir Charles . 

Tupper, Sir Charles Louis. 
Turner, Charles Edward . 
Turner, Cuthbert Hamilton 
Turner, Herbert Hall 
Turner, James Smith 
Turner, Sir WilUam . 

Tumor, Christopher Hatton 
Turpin, Edmund Hart 
Tutton, Alfred Edwin Honnrd . 
Tweed, John . . - - 

Tweedmouth, Baron. Sec Mar- 
joribanks, ISdward. 
Tweedsmuir, Baron. Sec Buchan, 
John. 

Tyahji, Badruddin . 

Tyler, Thomas 

T>ior, Sir Edward Burnett 

Tylor, Joseph John . . 

Tjnan, Ka^arine. See Hinkson. 

TjTrcll, George 

Tyrrell, Bobert Yelverton. 


1813-1906 

1840-1923 

1875-1911 

1831-1902 

1643-1913 


Underhill, Edward Bean . 

Unwin, Sir Raymond 

XJnwin, ^YiUia^l Cawthorne 
Ure, AIe.vander, Baron Strath- 
clyde . _ . 

Urwick, William 
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1839-1924 

182G-1910 

1867-1935 

1859-1905 

1802-1937 

1830- 1906 
1835-1907 
1855-1929 
1875-1940 

1831- 1911 

1861-1924 

1855-1932 

1837-1907 


1838-1914 


1853-1917 

1843-1923 

1805-1923 

1838-1928 

1853-1923 


1831-1907 

1822-1906 

1872- 1939 

1802-1926 

1874-1939 

1818-1905 

1849-1914 

1838-1935 

1830- 1902 
1858-1929 
1821-1915 
1848-1910 

1831- 1903 

1800- 1930 

1801- 1930 

1832- 1904 
1832-1916 

1873- 1940 
1835-1907 
1804-1938 
1809-1933 


18-J-1-1906 

1S2G-1902 

1832-1917 

1851-1901 

1801-1909 

1844-1914 

1813-1901 

1803-1940 

1838-1933 

1853-1928 

1820-1905 
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Vallancc, 'William Fleming 
Vnndam, Albert Dresden . 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Slarguess of London- 
derrj' . . . . . 

Van Home, Sir William Cornelius 
Vansittart, Edward Westby 
Vauglian, Bernard John . 
Vaughan, David James 
Vaughan, Herbert Alfred . 
Vaughan, Kate 
Vauglian, William Wyamar 
Veiteh, Sir Harr5'’ James . 
Veitch, James Herbert 
Venn, John .... 
Verney, Margaret JIaria, Lady . 
Vcrnon-Harcourt, Leveson Fran- 
cis .... . 

Vcrrall, Arthur Woollgar . 
Vestcy, William, Baron . 

Vezin, Hermann 
Vezin (formerly Mrs. Cliarles 
Young), .lane Elizabeth 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and German Empress . 
Victoria Alexandra Olga Marj’, 
princess of Great Britain 
Viiliers, John Henrj’ De, Baron. 
See De Viiliers. 

Viiliers, Victor Albert George 
Child-, Earl of Jersey . 
Vincent, Sir (Charles Edward) 
Howard . . . . 

Vincent, James Edmund . 

Vines, Sydney Howard 
Vinogradoff, Sir Paul Gavrilo- 
vitch . . . . . 

Von Illigel, Friedrich. Baron of 
the IIolj" Roman Empire 
Voyscy, Charles 

Waco, Henry . . .’ . 

Waddell, Laurence Augustine 
(later Ausline) 

Wade, Sir Willoughby Francis . 
Waggett, Philip Napier . 

Wain, Louis William 
Waklcy, Thomas. Sec under 
Wakley, Thomas Henry. 
Waldcy, Thomas Henry . 
Walker, Sir BjTon Edmund 
Walker, Sir Ernerj' . 

Walker, Frederick William 
Walker, Sir Frederick 'William 
Edward Forestier-. See Fores- 
ticr-Walkcr. 

Walker, Sir James . 

Walker, Sir Mark 
Walker, Sir Samuel . 

Walker, Vyell Edward 
Walkley, Arthur Bingham 
Wallace, Alfred RilsscI 
^VnlIacc, Sir Donald Mackenzie . 
IVallnce, (Richard Horatio) Ed- 
gar 

Widlacc. William Arthur James 

Wallas, Gnihain 

Waller, dairies Hcniy . ] 


1827-1904 'Waller, Lewis .... 
1843-1903 Waller, Samuel Edmund . 
IValpolc, Sir Spencer 
Walsh, Stephen 

1852-1915 AValsh, William Pakenham 

1843- 1915 Walsham, Sir .Tohn . 

1818-1904 Walsham, William Johnson 

1847- 1922 Walter, Sir Edward . 

1825-1905 W'allon, Sir John Lawson, 
1832-1903 Walton, Sir Joseph . 

1852 ?-1903 Wanklyn, .Tames Alfred . 
1805-1938 Wantage, Baron. See Lindsay 
1840-1924 (aftenvards Loyd-Lindsay), 
1808-1907 Robert James. 

1834—1923 Ward, Sir Adolphus William 

1844- 1930 Ward, Sir Edward Willis Duncan 

Ward, Harry Leigh Douglas 

1839- 1907 Ward, Harry Marshall 

1851- 1912 Ward, Henrj’ Snowden 
1859-1940 Ward, James .... 

1829- 1910 Ward, .John .... 

Ward, Sir Joseph George . 

1827- 1902 IVard, Sir Leslie, ‘Spy’ 

Ward, Mary Augusta (Mrs. Hum- 
phrj' Ward) .... 

1840- 1901 Ward, Wilfrid Philip 

Ward, William Humble, Earl of 
1808-1935 Dudley . . . . 

Wardle, Sir Thomas. , 
IVaring, Anna Letitia 
Warington, Robert . 

1845- 1915 Warlock, Peter, pseudonym. See 

Hcseltine, Philip Arnold. 
1849-1908 Warne, Frederick 

1857- 1909 Wameford, Reginald Alexander 

1849-1934 John 

Warner, Charles 

1854— 1925 Warner, Sir George Frederic 

Warre, Edmond 

1852- 1925 Warre-Cornish, Francis Warre . 

1828- 1912 Warren, Sir Charles . 

Warren, Sir Thomas Herbert 

1830- 1924 Warrender, Sir George John 

Scott 

1851-1938 Warrington, Thomas RoUs, 
1827-1906 Baron IVarrington of Clyffc . 

1802- 1939 AYarwick, Countess of. Sec Grc- 
1800-1939 vilic, Frances Evelyn. 

Wntcrhou.se, Alfred . 
AVaterhouse, Paul . 

1821-1907 AA'atcrlow, Sir Ernest Albert • . 

1848- 1924 AA’atcrlow, Sir Sydney Hcdlcy . 
1851-1933 AA'ntkin, Sir Edward AVilliam 
1830-1910 AA’atkins, Henrj' George (‘Gino’) 

AA'atson, Albert 
AA'atson, Sir Charles Sloore 
AA’atson, Foster 

1803- 1935 AA’atson, George Lennox . 
1827-1902 AA’nlson, Henrj’ AVilliam . 
1832-1911 AA'atson, John, ‘Ian Maclarcn’ . 
1837-1906 AA'atson, Sir Patrick Heron 

1855- 1926 AA'atson, Robert Spence . 
182.-t-1913 AA'.atson, Sir AVilliam 

1841- 1919 AA’nlls, George Frederic . 

AVatts, Henrj’ Edward 
1875-1932 AA'atlB, .Tohn .... 
184*2-1902 AVnlts, Sir Philip . 

1 858- 1932 AA'alts-Dunton, Walter Theodore 
1840-1910 AA’augh, Benjamin . 

000 


1800-1915 

1850-1903 

1839-1907 

1859-1929 

1820-1902 

1830- 1905 
1847-1903 
1823-1904 
1852-1908 
1845-1910 

1831- 1906 


1837- 1924 
1853-1928 
1825-1906 
1851-1906 
1805-1911 
1843-1925 
1800-1934 

1850- 1930 

1851- 1922 

1851-1920 

1850-1916 

1807-1936 

1831-1909 

1823-1910 

1838- 1907 


1825-1901 

1891-191B 

1840-1909 

1845-1936 

1837-1920 

1830-1916 

1840-1927 

1853-1930 

1800-1017 

1851-1937 


1830-1905 

1801-1924 

1850- 1919 
1822-1900 

1819- 1901 
1007-1932 
1828-1904 
18-4.4-1916 

1800- 1929 

1851- 1904 
1827-1903 
1850-1907 
1832-1907 
1837-1911 
1858-1935 
1817-1904 

1820- 1904 

1801- 1902 
1840-1926 
18;i2-1914 
1839-1908 
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Waugh, James 
Wavell, Arthur John Byng 
Weaver, Sir Lawrence 
Webb, Alfred John . 

Webb, Allan Becher. 

Webb, Sir Aston 
Webb, Francis William 
Webb, Mar}' Gladys. 

Webb, Philip Speakman . 
Webb, Thomas Ebenezer . 
Webber, Charles Edmund 
Webster, Richard Everard, 
Viscount Alverstone 
Webster, Wentworth 
Weir, Harrison William . 
Welby, Reginald Earle, Baron . 
Weldon, Walter Frank Raphael. 
Wellcome, Sir Henry Solomon . 
XVelldon, James Edward Cowell 
Wellesley, Sir George Greville . 
Wells, Heruy Tanworth . 
Wemyss, RosslynErskine, Baron 
Wester Wemyss . 
Wemyss-Charteris-Douglas,Fran- 
cis, Earl of Wemyss 
Wemher, Sir Juh'us Charles 
West, Sir Algernon Edward 
West, Edward William 
West, Lionel Sackville-, Baron 
Sack-^dlle. See Sackville- West. 
West, Sir Raymond . 

Westall, Wilham (Bar}’) . 
Westcott, Brooke Foss 
Wester Wemyss, Baron. See 
Wemyss, Rosslyn Erskine. 
Westlake, John 
Westland, Sir James 
Weston, Agnes Elizabeth . 
Weston, Sir Aylmer Gould 
Hunter- .... 
Weston, Frank 

Wet, Christiaan Rudolph De. See 
He Wet. 

Weymsn, Stanley John . 
Weymouth, Richard Francis 
Wharton, Sir William James 
Lloyd ..... 
VTieatley, John 
AVhcelliouse, Claudius Galen 
%Vhibley, Charles 
Whistler, James Abbott McNeill 
iHiite, Sir (Cyril) Bradenell 
Bingham .... 
White, Sir George Stuart . 

White, Henry Julian 
White, John Campbell, Baron 
Overtoun .... 
VTiite, William Hale, novelist 
under the pseudonym of Mark 
Rutherford .... 
Write, Sir William Henry 
Whitehead, Robert . 
iVliiteing, Richard . 

Wlriteley, William . 

Witeway, Sir William Vallance 
Whitla, Sir William . 

Wiitley, John Henry 
Whitman, Alfred Charles . 
HTritmore, Sir George Stoddart. 


1831-1905 

1882-1916 

1876-1930 

183A-1908 

1830-1907 

1840-1930 

1830- 1906 
1881-1927 

1831- 1915 
1821-1903 
1836-1904 

1842-1915 

1829-1907 

1824-1906 

1832- 1915 
1800-1906 
1858-1936 
1854-1937 
1814-1901 
1828-1903 

1804^1933 

i 

1818-1914 

1850-1912 

1832-1921 

1824-1905 


1832-1912 

1834-1903 

1825-1901 


1828-1913 

1842-1903 

1840-1918 

1864-1940 

1871-1924 


1855-1925 

1822-1902 


Whitney', James Pounder , 
Witworth, William Alien 
Wymper, Edward . 
Wyraper, Josiah Wood , 
Whyte, Alexander . 
Wickham, Edward Charles 
Wiggins, Joseph 
Wigham, John Richardson 
Wigram, Woolmore . 
Wilberforce, Ernest Roland 
Wild, (John Robert) Francis 
Wilding, Anthony Frederick 
Wilkie, Sir David Percival Da 
breck .... 
Wilkins, Augustus Samuel 
Wilkins, William Henry . 
Wilkinson, George Howard 
Wilkinson, (Henry) Spenser 
Wilkinson, Sir NeWlle Rodwell 
Wilkinson, Norman . 

Wilks, Sir Samuel . 

Will, John Shiress . 

IVillcocks, Sir James 
Willes, Sir George Ommanney 
Willett, William 
I Williams, Alfred 
! Williams, Charles 
Williams, Charles Hanson Grc 
ville .... 
Williams, Sir Edward Leader 
Williams, Sir George 
Williams, Hugh 
Williams, John Cata'cU 
WiUiams, Sir Roland Bowdlor 
Vaughan .... 
Williams, Rowland, ‘Hwfa Mon’ 
Williams, Watkin Hezekiah, 
‘Watcyn Wyn’ 

Williamson, Alexander William . 
Willis, Henry .... 
Willis, William 
Willock, Henry Davis 
Willoughby, Dighy . 

Wills, Sir George Alfred . 

Wills, William Henry', Baron 
Winterstoke, 


1843-1905 

1809-1930 

1826-1909 

1859-1930 

1834-1903 


Wilmot, Sir Sainthill Eardley'- . 
Wilson, Sir Arnold Talbot 
Wilson, Arthur. See under Wil- 
son, Cliarlcs Henry, Baron 
Nunbumholme. 


1876-1940 

1835-1912 

1859-1934 

1843-1908 


1831-1913 

1845-1913 

1823-1905 

1840-1928 

1831-1907 

1828-1908 

1831-1933 

1860-1935 

1860-1910 

1830-1903 


S Wilson, Sir Arthur Kny'vet 
j IVilson, Charles Hemy, Baron 
i Nunbumliolme 
Wilson, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, Charles Robert . 
Wilson, Sir Charles William 
Wilson, Edward Adrian . 
Wilson, George Fergusson. 
Wilson, Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson, Henry Schutz 
Wilson, Herbert Wriglcy . 
Wilson, Sir Jacob . 

Wilson, James Slaurice 
Wilson, John Cook . 

Wilson, Joiin Dove . 

Wilson, Joseph Havelock . 
Wilson, Samuel Alexander Kin- 
nier ..... 
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1857-1939 

1840-1905 

1840-1911 

1813-1903 

1836-1921 

1834-1910 

1832- 1905 
1829-1906 
1831-1907 
1840-1907 
1873-1939 
1883-1915 

1882-1938 

1843-1905 

18GO-1905 

1833- 1907 
1853-1937 
1809-1940 
1882-1934 
1824-1911 
1840-1910 
1857-1926 
1823-1901 
1850-1915 
1832-1905 
1838-1904 

1820- 1910 
1828-1910 

1821- 1905 

1843- 1911 
1821-1907 

1838-1916 

1823- 1905 

1844- 1905 

1824- 1904 
1821-1901 
1835-1911 
1830-1903 

1845- 1901 
1854-1928 

1830-1911 

1852-1929 

1884-1940 


1842-1921 

1833-1907 

1831-1916 

1803-1904 

1830-1905 

1872-1912 

1822-1902 

1864-1922 

1821-1902 

1806-1940 

1836-1905 

1836-1931 

1610-1915 

1833-1908 

1858-1929 

1874-1937 
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Wilson, William Edward . . 1851-1908 

Wimbomc, Viscount. See Guest, 

Ivor Churchill. 

Wimshurst, James . . . 1832—1903 

Windus, William Lindsay. . 1822—1907 

Winter, Sir Jame.s Spearman . 18-15—1911 

Winter, John Strange, pseudo- 
nym. See Stannard, Henrietta 
Eliza Vaughan. 

Winterstoke, Baron. See Wills, 

^YilUam Henry. ' 

Winton, Sir Francis Walter Dc. 

See De Winton. 

Wise, Thomas James . . 1850-1937 

Wittew’ronge, Sir Cliarlcs Bennet 
Lawes-. See Lawes-Witte- 
■wronge. 

Wodchouse, John, Earl of Kim- 
berley 1820-1902 

Wolfe, Humbert (formerly Um- 
berto Wolff). . . . 1880-1940 

Wolfe-Bany, Sir John Wolfe . 1830-1918 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond 
Charles . . . . 1830-1908 

Wollaston, Alexander Frederick 
nichmond .... 1875-1930 

Wolselcy, Garnet Joseph, Vis- 
count 1833-1913 

Wolverhampton, Viscount. See 
Fowler, Henry Hartley. 

Wood, Charles . . . 1800-1926 

Wood, Charles Bindley, Viscount 
Halifax .... 1839-1934 
Wood, Francis Denvent . . 1871-1926 

Wood, Sir (Heniy) Eveljm . 1838-1919 

Wood, JIatilda Alice Victoria, 

‘Mario Lloyd’ . . . 1870-1922 

Wood, Thomas McKirtnon . 1855-1927 

AVoodall, William . . . 1832-1901 

Woodgatc, Walter Bradford . 1840-1920 

Woods, Sir AU>CTt William . 1810-1904 

Woods, Edward . . . 1814-1903 

Woodward, Herbert Hall . . 1847-1909 

Woolavington, Baron. See Bu- 
chanan, Jamas. 

IVooIdridgc, Harry Ellis . . 1815-1917 

Woolgar, Sarah Jane. Sec 
Mellon. 

Wordsworth, Dame Elizabeth . 1840-1932 

Wordsworth, .Tolin . . . 1843-1911 

Worms, Henry Dc, Baron Pir- 
bright. Sec De Worms. 

Worlliington, Sir Percy Scott . 180t-1939 


Wortliinglon-Evans, Sir (Worth- 
ington) Laming. Sec Evans. 

Wrenbury, Baron. See Buckley, 

Henrj' Burton. 

Wright, Charles Henry Hamilton 1830-1909 
Wright, Sir Charles Theodore 

Hagberg .... 1802-1940 

Wright, Edward Perceval . . 1834—1910 

Wriglrt, Joseph . . . 1855-1930 

Wright, Sir Kobert Samuel . 1839-1904 

Wright, lYlritakcr . . . 1845—1904 

Wright, William Aldis . . 1831-1914 

Wroth, Wanvick William . . 1858-1911 

Wrottesley, George . . . 1827—1909 

Wylie, Charles Hotham Jlontagu 
Iloughty-. See Doughty- Wylie. 

Wyllie, Sir William Hutt Curzon 1848-1909 
Wyllic, William Lionel . . 1851-1931 

WjTidliam, Sir Charles . . 1837-1919 

Wyndhnm, George . . . 1803-1913 

Wyndham (formerly Sloore), 

Rl.aiy, Lady .... 1801-1931 

Wyndhnm-Quin, Thomas Wind- 
ham, Earl of Dunraven and 
Mount-Earl. See Quin. 

Wynn-Carrington, Cliarlcs Ro- 
bert, Baron Carrington and 

Marquess of Lincolnshire . 1843-1928 

Wyon, Allan .... 1843-1907 

Yapp, Sir Arthur Keysall . . 1809-1936 

Yarrow, Sir Alfred Fernandez . 1842-1932 

Yatc, Sir Charles Edward . . 1849-1940 

Yeats, William Butler . , 1805-1939 

Yco, Gerald Francis. , . 1845-1909 

Yongc, Ciiarlotte Mary , . 1823-1901 

Yorke, Albert Edward Philip 
Hcniy, Earl of Hardwickc . 1807-1904 

Youl, Sir James Amdell . , 1811-1904 

Young, Sir Allen William . '. 1827-1915 

Young, Mrs. Charles. Sec Vezin, 

Jane Elizabeth. 

Young, George, Lord . . 1819-1907 

Young, Sir George . . . 1837-1930 

Young, Sydney . . . 1857-1937 

Young, Sir William Mackworth . 1810-1924 

Younger, George, Viscount 
Younger of Lcckic . . 1851-1929 

Yoxall, Sir .Tames Henry . . 1857—1925 

Ypres, Earl of. Sec French, John 
Denton Pinkstonc. 

Zangwill, Israel . . . 1801—1926 
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on her cwm initiative she opened St. 
Hugh’s Hall, later St. Hugh’s College, 
and so was unconsciously the formative 
influence in one college and the founder of 
another. With all her mental alertness 
and intellectual curiosity, INIiss Words- 
worth cared little for learning for its own 
sake ; it must offer some beauty, entertain- 
ment, or usefulness. For this reason she 
did much to encourage the opening in 1897 
of the Lady Margaret Hall Settlement for 
social service in Lambeth. 

In 1909 ]\Iiss Wordsworth retired from 
office, and in full vigour of mind and spirit 
she passed the rest of her long life in 
Oxford, where she died 30 November 
1932, in the length and width of her 
interest perhaps the greatest of the O.xford 
leaders of women’s education. She re- 
ceived from Oxford University the honor- 
arj’ degree of JI.A. in 1921, after degrees 
had been granted to women in the previous 
year, and the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
in 1928 on the occasion of the jubilee of 
Lady ^largaret Hall, which was further 
marked by her appointment as D.B.E. 
She was elected an honorary fellow of 
Lady Margaret Hall and of St. Hugh’s 
College in 1920. 

Like her illustrious great-uncle, Miss 
Wordsworth would have had to admit 
having ‘written verses’, and some of her 
lighter pieces have become current coin. ; 
Under the pseudonym of Grant Lloyd j 
two novels appeared in 1870 and 1883. 1 
In 1912 she published Glimpses of the Past, 
followed in 1919 by Essays Old and New 
and in 1931 by Poems and Plays, volumes ' 
in which her most characteristic wTiting! 
was collected. But her chief publication 
was the biography of her father, -written ' 
in collaboration -with J. H. Overton [q.v.], 
which appeared in 1888. 

A portrait in oils of Miss IVordsrworth 
by (Sir) J. .1. Shannon (1891) is at Lady 
Margaret Hall, which also possesses 
drawings by A. G. Walker (1909) and 
T. Binncy Gibbs (1922). 

[Eliziibelh Wordswortli, Glimpses of the 
Past, 1012; .T. II. Overton and Elizabeth 
IVordsworlli, CUrislnphcr Words-xoTlIi, liishop 
of Lincoln, 1888: E. W. Watson, Life of 
liishop John IVonlsicOTth, lOl.'! ; A. C. Henson, 
Life of Kikvaril White Henson, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canlerbiiry, 2 vols., 1809 ; The lirmcn 
Hoot:, Lady Marparet Unll Chnnielc, Words- 
tenrth Memorinl Number, June 1033; iMdy 
Marpnrcl Unit; a Short History, 1023; Annual 
llcpnrts, minutes, and records of I,adv .Mar- 
garet Hall; /Inniiol Ileports of St. iltigli's 
College; St. Ilufth's College Chronicle, 1932- 
1933; .M. A. 11. Ilogcrs, Degrees by Degrees, 


19.38; private information; personal know- 
ledge.] Evelyn M. Jamison. 

IVORTHINGTON, Sm PERCY SCOTT 
(180-4-1939), architect, was born at 
Crumpsall, near Manchester, 31 January 
1804, the elder son of Thomas Worthing- 
ton, architect, of Alderlcy Edge, Cheshire, 
by his first -wife, Elizabeth Aime Scott. 
He was educated at Clifton and Corjius 
Clu-isti College, Oxford, and after a period 
spent in a London olfice and in studying 
at the Royal Academy Schools and 
University College, London, he travelled 
abroad and then joined his father in 
architectural practice in Manchester. 
•From 1895, the year of his marriage, he 
gradually assumed sole charge of the 
practice: thenceforward, until he was 
joined twenty-four years later by his 
j'oungest half-brother (Sir John) Hubert, 
the -work of Thomas Worthington & Son 
was done by the son — an anonymity some- 
what characteristic. 

Of Wortliington’s work, comprising a 
hundred or more buildingprojccts between 
the year 1895 and his death forty-four 
years later, the most notable examples arc 
the London, Liverpool and Globe In- 
surance Olfice in Albert Square, Man- 
chester (1918) ; Ashbume Hall of residence 
for -women (1909-1931) and the Faculty 
of Arts building (1019), both for Man- 
chester University ; buildings for the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary (1912-1938); 
Manchester Masonic Temple (1929) ; Slan- 
chester Grammar School, in collaboration 
with Francis Jones (1031), and the Royal 
Eye Hospital out-patients’ department 
and nurses’ home, and the Dental Hospital 
and School (1939), both in Manchester. 
His work also included, besides school and 
college buildings, commercial premises 
and chureh details, thirty or more houses, 
and some forty hospitals and ancillniy 
-ivorks. 

On broad lines Worthington’s , -ivork 
follows the general development of his 
time, progressing from an early emphasis 
on materials and craftsmanship to a 
confident employment of the column and 
entablature and the shapes associated 
with that tradition, and proceeding from 
that manner to a conspicuously massive 
form of expression, plain -ivalls, great 
cornices, the interplay of solid and void, 
little ornamented. Trained bj- a classic.'il 
education (wherein little relevant will 
have liccn learnt about architecture) he 
developed into a skilful and successful 
solver of competition problems and an 
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expert on hospital building, in which he 
was a pioneer. 

No work of architecture is purely 
personal. Tlie initial inspiration needs 
patient labour and the help of others for 
its completion; and the co-operation of 
client, builder, craftsman, and specialist 
during many months. In such, the every- 
day acti\ity of the architect, Worthington 
showed eminent qualities of leadership,] 
a critical judgement sometimes perhaps 
over-acute, and at all times an obstinacy 
not to be satisfied anything less than 
the best as he saw it. j 

Worthington was knighted in 1935 and 
received the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from Manchester University in 1919. He 
•was awarded the Roj'al gold medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1930. From 1923 to 1927 he was a member 
of the Royal Fine Art Commission. He 
married Lucy Juliet, daughter of Charles 
Henry Wolff, of Hale, Cheshire, and had 
a son and a daughter. He died at iMob- 
berley, Cheshire, 15 July 1939. 

[The Times, 17 July 1939; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (con- 
taining a list of his works), 14 August 1039; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 
WlLLPUI G. Newtox. 

WORTHINGTON - EVANS, Sin 
(WORTHINGTON) LAMING, first 
baronet (1808-1931), politician. [See 
Evans.] 

ITOENBUBY, first Baron (1845- 
1935), judge. [See Buckley, Henry 
Burton.] 

IMHGHT, Sir CHARLES THEO- 
DORE HAGBERG (18G2-1940),libr^ian, 
was born at Middleton Tyas, near Rich- 
mond, Yorksliire, 17 November 1802, the 
third son of the Rev. Charles Henry 
Hamilton Wright, Hebraist and Jiieo- 
logian [q.v.], by his wife, Ebba ® 

Dorothea, daughter of Nils 
Almroth, governor of the Royal Mint, 
Stockliolni. Afterbeingeducatedprivately 
in Russia, France, and Germany, and at 
the Royal Academical Institution, Bclla^, 
he took the degrees of B.A. ( 1883 )jLL.B. 
(1888), and LL.D. Tnnffy 

College, Dublin, and from 1890 to 1893 
sensed as assistant librarian m the 
National Library of Ireland. In 1893 he 
was appointed secretary and hbrar ian Qt 
the London Librarj', which thenceforward 
formed his life’s work forty-smen 
vears. He was almost immediately ^Ued 
upon to plan and carr>* out the tehuuding^^ 


of the main huUding in St. James’s 
Square ; and acquisitions of adjoining land 
in 1913, 1923, and 1931 made possible 
extensions of the library in 1022 and 1934 
under liis guidance and close control. 
During his rule the number of books rose 
from 167,000 to 475,000. An author- 
catalogue was produced in 1903 and en- 
larged in 1913-1014, and supplements 
(1913-1920 and 1920-1928) were added in 
1920 and 1929. A subject-index followed 
in tliree volumes published in 1009, 1923, 
and 1938. All these were planned by him 
and produced under his direction, and the 
whole classification of the library was 
devised by him. 

Besides his administrative work as 
librarian, Wright was a scholar, particu- 
larly in Russian literature. He translated 
some of Tolstoy’s posthumous worlrs, and 
contributed articles on Russian subjects 
to periodicals. He was elected a member 
of the Roxburghe Club in 1910, and contri- 
buted to its publications a memoir of 
Nicholas Fabri de Peiresc (1926). In the 
same j’'ear he produced a brochure. The 
London Library: a Siceich oj its History and 
Administration ; and a second. The London 
lAbrary: a Survey, 1913-1940, prepared 
•with a view to tlie centenary of the 
library, was completed and published 
after his death, in 1941. 

In person Wright was tall and hand- 
some, -with sometliing of a Scandinavian 
appearance, which he may have derived 
from his mother. He was courteous in 
manner, but a firm administrator, who 
earned the confidence of liis governing 
body and the affection of his staff. In 1919 
he married Constance Metcalfe, daughter 
of Horace Lockwood, of Nuwwood, York- 
shire, and widow of iStcII Lewis. He died 
in London 7 March 1940, failing by one 
year to sec the centenary of the library, 
but being spared the pain of •witnessing 
the damage done to it by a ^rman bomb 
in 1944. He was knighted in 1934. 

A portrait of Wright by (Sir) William 
Orpen was sold at a British Red Cross sale 
in 1915, and was presented anonymously 
to tlie London Librarj^ where it has since 
hung. A collection of his contributions to 
newspapers and periodicals, covering a 
•wide range of subjects, was formM bj' an 
admirer and is prcsen-ed in the library. 

[The Times, 8 March 1040 ; private Morma- 
tion; personal knowledge.] ^ ^ 

I’gYLLIE, WILLIAM LIONTsL (1851- 
1931), painter, was bom in London 5 July 
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1851, the eldest son of William IMorison 
Wyllie, artist, of London and Wimereux, 
France, by liis rvife, Catherine, daughter 
of Jolm Henry Bcnham. He was brought 
up in London and at Boulogne, and early 
showed artistic tastes, so that he was 
entered very young at Heatherley’s art 
school in Newman Street. Lca\'ing there 
at the age of fifteen he went on to the 
Koyal Academy Schools, and won the 
Turner medal at the age of eighteen. He 
was first represented at the Royal 
Academy in 1808 with ‘Dover Castle and 
Town’. Meanwhile he did a great deal of 
boating at Wimereux and soon manifested 
that love of the sea which was to be the 
main directive force in his life and art. 

In the early ’seventies Wyllie obtained 
cmplojTncnt on the Graphic, his con- 
nexion with that journal continuing for 
some twenty years. A definite step was 
taken in 1883, when the Bond Street art 
dealer, Robert Dimthomc, showed an 
interest in his work. Wyllie’s association 
with Dunthornc’s firm was lifelong, and 
he also often held one-man exhibitions at 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society and 
elsewhere. He was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1889 and his 
exhibits there in 1901 did much to 
establish his reputation. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers in 1904, and II. A. 
in. 1907. In 1005 he published a book on 
M. ir. Turner and produced what is 
perhaps his strongest picture, ‘L’Entcntc 
Cordialc’, showing the arrival of the 
French fleet in Cowes Roads. Wyllie spent 
much time at sea and did a good deal of 
work for the Wiitc Star shipping line, as 
well ns for the na-sy, with winch he sailed 
during most of the war of 1014-1918. KUs 
‘Blocking of Zeebrugge Watenvay, St. 
Gcorgc’.s Day, 1918’ is full of drama and 
worthy of a great occasion. 

M’yllie’s favourite medium was water- 
colour (he was a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours) 
and he could make stylish sketches even 
in a small boat on a chop])y sea. Oils and 
etching were his oUier media. In his latter 
days his etchings of the busy life of the 
Port of London brought him widespread 
popularity. A rapid and i)rolinc worker, 
he had salt water ii» his blood, and the 
golden-wedding greeting which he prized 
most Avas a telegram running: ‘The nn\y 
loves you — ^.Acland.’ Active, vigorous, 
brisk, and kindly, he worked and sailed 
right up to the time of his sudden dc.ath 
at Hampstead C A[)ril 1931. 


Wyllie married in 1879 Marian Amy, 
daughter of Captain William O’Brien 
Carew, of the Indian Marine, and had five 
sons, the second and fourth of Avhom Avcrc 
killed in the war of 1914r-1918, and two 
daughters, the elder of whom predeceased 
her father. His Avife, AA-ho shared the 
passion for boating and yachting AA’hich 
were always, apart from painting, Wyllie’s 
main interests, survi\’ed liim until 1937 
and in 1935 published a biography of him 
entitled TFc TFerc One. 

A portrait of Wyllie by Lionel Percy 
Smythe, called ‘On the IVay to Holland’, 
showing him aboard a boat with his wife 
at the tiller, Avas destroyed by enemy 
action but is reproduced in Wc IFerc One. 

[M. A. Wyllie, We Were One — A Life of 
W.L. Wyllie, It.A.,n.E., H.I., 1935 ;il/nmicr’s 
Mirror, April 1931 ; The Times, 7 April 1081 ; 
Art Annual, 1007; priA'nte inforniation.] 

Ilr.nBnnT B. GniMsmTCii. 

WYNDHAM, MARY, Lady (1801- 
1931), better knoAvn as liLvnY JIoonE, 

I actress and theatre-manager, Avas born in 
; Islington 3 July 1861, the fifth child and 
third and youngest daughter of Charles 
Moore, of Dublin, by liis Avife, Haid£e 
Sophie Acland. In 1801 Moore aa-us a 
prosperous London parliamcntarj' agent; 
but a financial disaster in 1873 brought 
him to ruin. The eldest daughter AA'cnt on 
the stage, and Mary, who was educated at 
Wanvick Hall, Maida Vale, folloAA'cd her 
example as soon ns she aa'os sixteen. She 
had good looks, great charm, and a pretty 
singing voice, and made a start Avithout 
dilliculty at the Gaiety Theatre in light 
opera and pantomime; but in 1878, 
before her seventeenth birthday, she 
married .Tames Albcty' [q.A'.]> a brilliant 
but erratic dramatist of forty, and left the 
stage. 

Mary Moore returned to it in March 
1885 as a sad young wife AAoth an InA'nlid 
husband and three little sons to support. 
(Sir) Charles 'Wyndham (q.A’.j, manager 
of tlic Criterion Theatre, gaA'C her a tour- 
ing engagement as understudy out of 
friendship for her husband and pity for 
her plight, but her AA-om looks gaA'C hin) 
no hope that she AA'ould make ah aclrc.ss. 
Release from anxiety soon restored her 
youth and A-iA'acity, and after astoni.shing 
Wjmdham in tAvo small jiarts she became 
his leading lady in a rcA'iA’al of John 
O’Kccrrc’s n'i7d Oats, in May 1880, Avhich 
made her name OA'cmight. A revival of 
T. W. Roberl.son’s David Garrick in the 
folloAAing November scaled her succc.ss, 
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and her actingpartnership with AVjTidham 
became one of the most famous partner- 
ships of its time. 

Jlary Sloore’s particular talent for play- 
ing silly and helpless but attractive 
women was especially well served in parts 
■written for her by H. A. Jones [q.v.] and 
Hubert Henry Da-vies. Jones’s The Case 
of Rebellious Susan (1894), The Liars 
(1897), and Mrs. Dane's Defence (1900), 
and Da'vies’s Mrs. Gorringe's Necklace 
(1903) and The Mollusc (1907) showed her 
at her best, and all were repeatedly 
re^'ived. In herself, however, she was 
neither silly nor helpless. From the time 
of her husband’s illness (he died in 1889) 
she managed her own affairs wth wisdom. 
In 1890 Wyndliam, recognizing that her 
head for business was better than his oivn, 
took her into partnership. The new 
management flourished exceedingly, and 
Wyndham’s Theatre was opened in 1899 
and the New Theatre in 1903. 

The acting partnersliip continued until 
1913, and was acclaimed in the United 
States of America, Germany, and Russia. 
Wjmdham preserved a youthful spirit and 
figure imtil failing memory compelled his 
retirement at the age of seventy-six. 
Mary Moore acted little ndthout him. In 
1910, after the death of Iiis wife, she 
married her partner in order to be able to 
take care of liim. After his death in 1919 
she made one successful appearance in a 
new play, and then devoted herself to 
managing her theatres (she founded 
Wyndliam Theatres, Limited, in 1924) with 
the assistance of her stepson Mr. Howard 
Wyndham and her son Mr. Bronson Albery 
until her death in London 0 April 1931. 

[The Times and Daily Telegraph, 7 April 
1931; Maty Moore, Charles Wyndham and 
Mary Moore (privately printed), 1925; TT7io’s 
Who in the Theatre, 1930.] 

W. A. Daiu-ixctox. 

YAPP, Sir ARTHUR liEYSALL 
(1809-1930), national secretar 3 ’^ of the 
Young IMen’s Christian Association, was 
born at Orleton, near Leominster, 12 
March 1809. For many generations his 
forebears had farmed in Herefordshire, and 
his father, Richard Keysall Yapp, lived 
there on his own land. All liis life he re- 
tained the simplicity and instincts of a 
countrjTnan. His mother, Jane, youngest 
cliild of Timothy Gammidge, a Congre- 
gational minister, exercised a _ great 
influence on the lives of her tliree children. 
Tlie father died when liis elder son, Arthur, 
was four years old, and the family moved 


Yapp 

to Leominster. Educated at home and 
at the Hereford County College, Yapp 
entered a local firm of agricultural 
engineers, devoting his spare time to 
temperance and mission work. It was not 
until he was twenty-one, however, that 
he was first attracted to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association when the local 
branch in'vited him to become its honorarj' 
secretary. To this work he ga%-e his 
leisure, and frivo years later (1892) came 
a call to serrdee as a full-time general 
secretary of the Derby Y.M.C.A. In 1898 
he left Derby in order to undertake the 
extension of the Y.M.C.A. work in Lan- 
cashire, where he became a pioneer in de- 
veloping Y.M.C.A.S in Volunteer camps 
(1901 ), and, later, initiated a programme 
•with the Territorial Force. Yapp’s leader- 
ship extended throughout the north of 
England where in fiel& of ividely different 
character he was gradually building up an 
experience that was to give him unique 
equipment for his later responsibilities. 
In 1907 he was invited by the Manchester 
Y.M.C.A. to superintend its new building 
enterprise and to become its first general 
secretary. 

In 1912 Yapp ivent to London as 
secretary of the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.S, Incorporated. The movement 
had already gone some way towards free- 
ing itself from its rather narrow early 
traditions and at the outbreak of the war 
of 1914-1918 he inaugurated the war 
emergency sen’ice wliich was to spread 
throughout the world, bringing the 
association into a new phase of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. The red triangle 
sign, symbolizing spirit, mind, and body, 
was introduced in 1914 by Yapp. Through 
liis inspiration, -n-ithin ten days of the out- 
break of war, 250 centres of rest and 
recreation were at the service of the forces, 
and before it had run its course there were 
more than 10,000 centres on the fighting 
fronts. 

In 1917 Yapp was appointed K.B.E. 
and was invited by Llo 3 "d George to take 
charge as honorarj' director of the food 
economy campaign, and for six months a 
hca'vy programme of travel and public 
speaking was added to his work. In 1918 
he visited the United States of America, 
and in the post-war j-ears went twice to 
India and once round the world. After the 
war there was a steady development of 
new branches at home, and in the da 3 's 
of industrial depression he threw the 
weight of the national movement behind 
the'vvork in distressed areas. 
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For not less than fifteen years Yapp 
■worked eighteen hours a day and seven 
days a •aeck. In 1929 he retired oning to 
ill health from active leadership and 
became deputy president of the Y.M.C.A., 
■which position he held until his death 
wliich took place suddenly at Woking 
5 November 1930 after ■visiting the 
Y.M.C.A. there. He was buried at Orleton. 
In 1901 he married Alice Maude, second 
daughter of Thomas Hesketh Higson, of 
Southport, and had a son and a daughter. 

An evangelical dmrehman from early 
youth. Yapp preached in chmrchcs and 
chapcLs of all denominations, and was the 
first layman to speak from the pulpits of 
Canterbury and other cathedrals. He had 
a fine presence with an attractive person- 
ality and a keen sense of humour, and was 
a lifelong teetotaller and non-smoker. 
An eloquent speaker and an admirable 
organizer 'with imhounded energy and 
initiative, he gave his life to Christian 
service, ■with a devotion to youtli in wluch 
he firmly believed. 

[Sir Arthur Yapp, In the Service of Youth, 
1929, and The llomance of the lied Triangle, 
1919 j British Y.M.C.A. Uevicto, December 
1930 ! private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] G. L. CLArrEUTON. 

YARROIV, Sm ALFRED FERNAN- 
DEZ, first baronet (1842-1932), marine 
engineer and shipbuilder, was bom in 
London 13 January 1842, the elder son of 
Edgar IVilliam Yarrow, of Bamsbury, by j 
Ills wife, Esther, daughter of Moses Lindo, ^ 
pie head of a firm of West India merchants I 
in London. He was of Scottish descent on ; 
his father’s side and Jcivish on that of liis 
mother, ■who was connected with Disraeli. 

Yarrow, who was educated at Univer- 
sity College School, London, early showed 
a talent for mechanics, and on leaving 
school at the age of fifteen he was ap- 
prenticed to the firm of Messrs. Raven- 
hill, Salkcld, & company, marine-engine 
builders, undergoing with them the usual 
thorough training of his time, whilst his 
leisure hours were spent in additional 
work and study in his own workshop. 
IVith a young friend, James Hilditch, who 
shared liLs interests, he attended lectures 
delivered by Michael Faraday [q.v.] at the 
Royal Institution and conducted varied 
e.vpcrimcnts in engineering. As early as 
1857 the two boys amused thcmsclvas by' 
installing between their homes what was 
probably tlie first primte telegraph line in 
England. Together they took out a 
number of patents, the most successful 


being a new type of steam plough (1800- 
1862) made eventually at Chelmsford by 
Messrs. Coleman & Sons, w'ho, after the 
termination of his five years’ apprenticc- 
sliip wath Ravcnliill, engaged Yarrow as 
their London representative. The friends 
had also explored the possibilities of the 
use of steam for road traetion, and in 1801 
their proposals ■were taken up by T. IV. 
Cowan of Greenwich. In the same year, 
at the age of nineteen. Yarrow read a paper 
entitled ‘ Steam on Common Roads ’ before 
the Society of Engineers at Exeter Hall. 

Hilditch left London to join Ids father 
hi the north of England, and in 1800 
Yarrow’ entered into partnership with a 
man named Hedley to establish a small 
works on the Isle of Dogs at Poplar. This 
was the modest enterprise which, after an 
inauspicious beginning, developed into 
one of the most famous engineering films 
in the world, owing to the unremitting 
energy, confidence, and ability of Yarrow. 
The new firm’s first activities were con- 
fined to the repair of river craft, until in 
1868 his inventive and alert mind 
evolved the idea of improiing the design 
and performance of steam launches. 
Steadily he overcame setbacks and losses, 
and in the following six years (1809-1876) 
the fast-expanding works turned out 350 
small vessels of vatying tyiics. It is 
worthy of note that many of these were 
built by methods of prefabrication ; they 
could be taken to pieces for transport 
overland, and reassembled without 
mechanical aid wherever they were re- 
quired. Later Yarrow concentrated on 
the smaller types of war vessels, and in 
1870 produced his first torpedo-boat, built 
for the Argentine fiect. Tliis was quickly 
followed by another for the Netherlands 
fleet, and in 1877 the firm of Yarrow, with 
a growing international reputation, was 
constructing vessels for the British, 
French, Greek, and Russian navies. 

During the nc.xt five years the design 
of torpedo-boats underwent considerable 
modification, increasing rapidly in power 
and sjiecd, and by 1892 a speed of 27’3 
knots, the highest then known, was 
attained by the Hornet, one of the new 
torpedo-boat destroyers, with the aid of 
water-tube boilers. Thro years hiler 
Ynrro'w supplied to the Russian iwvy the 
Sohol, a torpedo-boat with a .speed of 
30 knots, and he next (1899) accepted an 
order from the Japanese government for 
boats 220 feet in length, of 0,000 horse 
power, and with a speed of over 31 knots. 
He was one of the first designers lo carry 
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escaped his notice. His particular interest 
in research led to his many munificent 
gifts to further this aspect of industrial 
development. In 1908 he presented 
£20,000 to the National Physical Labora- 
tory for the construction of the Yarrow 
tank for testing ships’ models; in 1923 he 
gave £100,000 to the Royal Society for 
the creation of a fund for the foundation 
of research professorships: and among 
coimtless other gifts were grants to the 
British Association and the Institution of 
Na\'al Architects. Another example of liis 
generosity, in a different direction, is his 
endowment in 1895 of the Yarrow 
children’s convalescent home at Broad- 
stairs. 

As an employer, whilst thorouglily 
versed in the technical and scientific side 
of his profession, Yarrow showed a keen 
and human interest also in all his staff, 
always advocating a closer intercourse 
between employer and employed in order 
to inspire mutual understanding and 
confidence. Frequently he invited one of 
his workmen to stay with him as his 
guest, and at the age of eighty he could 
walk through his workshops and speak to 
several hundred of his men, caDing eadi 
by name. His great vitality never flagged. 
At the age of eighty-nine he made an air 
tour of Europe, and up to the very end of 
his life in his ninety-first year he was 
delighted to welcome and discuss any new 
invention or idea that might benefit the 
profession of which he was so great a 

master. , 

Yarrow was created a baronet for ins 
war services in 1916, and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1922. He was elected a member 
of the council of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1887 and a vice-president m 
1896 ; he was a corporate member of the 
Institution of Ci\dl Engineers for sixty- 
two years and in 1929 was made an 
honorary life member. He was twee 
married: first, in 1875 to Jlimiie Florence 
(died 1922), daughter of lYank Franidm; 
secondly, in 1922 to Eleanor Ccciha, 
daughter of IVilliam Gooduin Barnes, of 
Foxley, Bishop’s Stortford. By his first 
wife he had tliree sons, the youngest of 
whom was kffJed in action in 1915, and 
two daughters. He died in I^ndon 
24 January 1032, and was succeeded ^ 
second baronet by his eldest son, Harold 

Edgar (bom 1884). ,, , • 

A portrait of Yarrow fay Hugh Rnaerc 
hangs in the Yarrow Horae at Broad- 

^Ke’anor C. Barnes, Alfred Yarrerx, Vis 


out really systematic experiments and 
speed trials, and to see the advantages of 
the use of high tensile steel and aluminium, 
thus reducing considerably the thickness 
of plating and the weight of hull and 
fittings. At this time Yarrow collaborated 
with Dr. Schlick of Hamburg and ftlr. 
Tweedy of Newcastle in the Yarrow- 
Schlick-Tweedy system which reduced 
vibration of machinery, and developed the 
Yarrow straight-tube boiler which was 
■vvidely adopted for both small and larger 
vessels of the Royal Navy and is still 
installed in His Majesty’s sWps. 

After forty years at Poplar, in view 
of prevailing industrial diffieulties, high 
rates, and cost of labour. Yarrow trans- 
ferred his works from the Thames to the 
Clyde in 1907, and in 1903 the first 
destroyer was laimched from the new yard 
at Scotstoim. In 1918 he retired from 
business and made his homein Hampsliire, 
but when war broke out next year, he 
immediately- presented liimself at the 
Admiralty to offer his services, and in 
_Lord Fisher [q.v.j, who returned there as 
first sea lord in October, be met a kindred 
spirit. Between them they shortly agreed 
upon and planned the rapid construction 
of additional destroyers for the navy, and 
an adequate supply of shallow-draught 
gunboats for use in Mesopotamia. For 
these latter vessels Yarrow accepted 
entire responsibility : although techmcally 
under Admiralty supervision, they were 
practically completed in every respect by 
the Yarrow firm and sent out to Meso- 
potamia, some as completed structure 
and some in parts for assembly at their 
destination. This great fleet of river 
gunboats assembled at Abadan to work 
in co-operation with General hlaude’s 
forces, whilst in other theatres of war the 
Yarrow destroyers were playing a promi- 
nent part. The Landrail was the first 
British ship to fire a shot at the enemy 
(5 August 1014). During the four years of 
war the Yarrow shipyards turned out 
29 destroyers, all but two for the British 
na^y, of speeds tanging from 35 to 40 
knots. They were higlily efficient and 
valuable ships, and gained the warm com- 
mendation and affection of their crmvs. 

The character and personah^ ot 
Yarrow were evident in all that he did and 
in every one of the craft constructed under 
his supendsion. Designs showed ori^- 
ality and continuous improvement under 
his hand; details of hull, fittings, and 
machinery bore the marks of 
and foresight; not the smallest detail 
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Life and Work, 1923; Ohituarij Notices of 
Feitoivs of the Boyal Society, No. 1, December 
1932 (portrait); The Times, 25 Januarj* 1932; 
personal knowledge.] 

E. H. Ten'nyson'-d’E's'xcourt. 

YATE, Sm CHARLES EDWARD, 
baronet (1849-1040), Indian admini- 
strator and British politician, ivas born 
at Holme-on-Spalding Moor, York, 28 
August 1849, the eldest of the four sons of 
Charles Yate, fellow and dean of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and ^^ear of Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor, by his ^vife, Jane Ann, 
daughter of Arthur Campbell, writer to 
the signet, of Catrine House, Ayrshire. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury under 
B. J. Kennedy [q.v.]. Yate was gazet- 
ted ensign and went out to India in 1807 
to join the 49th Royal Berksliire Regi- 
ment. On admission to the Bombay 
Staff Corps in 1871 he was transferred to 
the Indian political service. In the second 
Afghan war, however, he commanded a 
detachment of the 29th Bombay Infantry. 
He was on the staff of Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts [q.v.] in the cele- 
brated march from Kabul to the relief of 
Kandahar in August 1880, and he was the 
political ofTicer in charge of the city until 
its evacuation in May 1881. Attached 
to the Afghan boimdary commission of 
1884-1880, he was in charge at Pandjeh 
and showed intrepidity and resource when I 
the Russian attack on the Afghan troops 
there (1885) brought this country' to the 
verge of war. He was appointed C.S.I. in 
1887 and C.M.G. in the following year 
after the completion of the demarcation 
of the frontier. 

The varied appointments which followed 
.suited a man of Yate’s energetic tempera- 
ment. He was consul at Muscat (1889) ; 
political agent in Baluchistan (180(>- 
1892) ; commissioner for the settlement of 
the Kushk canals question on the Russo- 
Afgban frontier (1893); agent for the 
governor-general of India, and consul- 
general for Khorassan and Sistan at 
Meshed (1894—1898); and resident at 
Jodhpur (1808) and at Udaipur (1899), 
and acting agent to the govcrnor-gcnenil 
for Rajputana (1898-1899). Finally Lord 
Curzon selected him to be agent to the 
governor-general and chief commissioner 
of Baluchistan, where he remained from 
1900 to 1901, and he won the warm regard 
of the chiefs and peoples of the province. 
On his departure a clock tower and a 
fountain were crccdcd in his honour at 
Quetta by public .subscription. He pub- 


lished Northern Afghanistan (1888), 
Khurasan and Sistan (1900), and gazetteers 
of parts of Rajputana. lie was gazetted 
colonel in 1901 and retired from the anny 
in 190G. 

After two unsuccessful contests, at 
Pontefract (1906) and Melton Jlowbraj' 
(January 1910), Yate was elected in 
December 1910 consen'ative member of 
parliament for the Melton division. His 
breezy speeches on varied topics at least 
had the merit of bre\'ity. His robust con- 
servatism was shorn! in his attachment 
to the old standards of administration in 
India and by his severe criticism of the 
methods and policy of E. S. Montagu 
[q.v.], then secretary of state for India. 
His blunt directness and honesty , of 
purpose were in no way deflected by the 
baronetcy conferred upon him in 1921. 
With much reluctance he retired before 
the general election at the close of 192-4. 
He moved from Asfordby House, Leicester- 
shire, where he had made his home, to the 
Queen Anne mansion in Shropshire, 
Madeley Hall, which had belonged to the 
Yate family for three presious genera- 
tions. He died there 29 February 1949 at 
the age of ninety. 

Yate married in 1899 Charlotte Heath 
(died 1930), youngest daughter of Joseph 
Hume Burnley’, eharge d’affaires at 
Dresden. He had an only son, who died 
in cliildhood, and two daughters. The 
portrait of Yate by John Collier which 
was presented to him when he left 
Baluchistan is in the possession of the 
family: a replica is in the Quetta museum. 

[The 7'imcs, 2 Jlnrch 1940 ; Sit Percy Sykes, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, 1920, and A History of 
Afghanistan, vol. ii, 1940; personal know- 
ledge.] F. II. BnowN. 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1805- 
1939), Irish poet and play'uTight, the 
eldest son of Jolm Butler Yeats, painter, 
by' his wife, Susan, daughter of William 
Pollexfcn, sliipowner, was bom in Dublin 
13 Jime 1805. He was prcdominntrtly' of 
Irish Protestant origin. His Yeats grand- 
father and great-grandfather had been 
Church of Ireland clergymen, and on his 
mother’s side he spmng from a little com- 
munity of shipowners and traders, long 
established in Sligo, with which county 
his father's family' was also associated. 
Sljortly’ after his birtli his father, who 
possessed some small independent means, 
moved to London to study art. The 
children were frequently in Sligo wth 
their Pollexfcn gr!uidparcnts, and the fir-st 
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verses which Yeats read mth delight were 
from an Orange song-book foimd in bis 
grandfather’s stables. In 1877 he became 
a day boy at the Godolphin School, 
Hammersmith; but his holidays were 
spent in Sligo -with his grandparents, and 
Sligo was the home to which his imagina- 
tion constantly returned. In 1881 his 
father, now become a pre-Raphaelite 
portrait-painter, left London and took a 
house at Howth, near Dublin. Yeats’s 
education was continued at the Dublin 
High School, where he was singled out as 
a clever and original lad, with a taste for 
natural history and English composition, 
but no scholar. He was about sixteen 
when he began to write verse imder the 
eye of his father, who instructed him in 
Shakespeare and Balzac and directed his 
ambition towards dramatic poetry. The 
outlook of the elder Yeats, compounded of 
a humane aestheticism and the philosophy 
of J. S. filiU, did not wholly satisfy the 
spiritual needs of his son, who, while a 
student at the Metropolitan School of Art, 
fell readily into the company of a group 
of mystics. Of these the most remarkable 
was AB (George William Russell, q.v.) — 
afterwards a collaborator in the Irish 
literary movement — ^and with AE Yeats 
began to study the lore of the East at 
a theosophical society which Madame 
Blavatsiry had established in Dublin. 
Even then in his wanderings about Sligo 
his imagination had been enticed by the 
common people’s stories of magic, clair- 
voyance, and ghost-seeing. An introduc- 
tion to Irish saga in the poetry of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson [q.v.] and his friendship 
with an astrological imcle in Sligo were 
other notable irifluences of this period. 

Soon after the publication of his first 
book, Mosada, a dramatic poem reim- 
niscent of Spenser and Shelley (Dublin, 
1886), Yeats joined his parents in Bedford 
Park, London, where they had again 
settled in 1887. He eontinued to -write 
lyrics and plays, and received encourage- 
ment from W. E. Henley and IVilham 
Morris, at whose houses he met many men 
of note. He also moved in theosophical 
and spiritualistic circles and -wrote -with 
E. J. EUis a far-ranging interpretative 
work on the esoteric William Blake {The 
Works of William Blake, Poetic, Symbolic 
and Critical, 1893). He had to live v^- 
frugally, even when -ivith the charming 
folk-stories of The Celtic Tmilight (1893) 
and TOth his Poems (1895), he had gained 
a distinguished position among the 
younger imaginative -writers. IVhen in 
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1895 he took up quarters of his own, they 
were in a very modest locality near Euston ; 
and indeed he was fifty years of age before 
his ineome from his books exceeded £200 
a year. 

After the death of Parnell there was a 
movement in Ireland towards imaginative 
nationalism, Gaelic, and the ancient 
stories, and Yeats tells in liis Autobio- 
graphies (1926) how he hoped to create 
some new Prometheus Unbound, with 
Patrick, Oisin, or Fionn, in Prometheus’ 
stead, and how on -visits to Ireland he 
went about organizing literary societies 
among the Fenians and supporters of the 
Pamellite tradition. His Irish acti-vities 
were greatly stimulated by friendships 
wth two remarkable persons ; the Fenian 
John O’Leary [q.v.], ‘one of Plutarch’s 
people’, and Maud Gonne (Madame 
Gonne MacBride), ‘a woman Homer 
sung’, and the subject of his o-wn love 
poetry. He figured with them in the ’98 
conunemoration movement and was thus 
brought into contact with Irish revolu- 
tionary politics. As Henry Woodd Neviu- 
son noted, ‘violent rebellion to the 
dominating power was contrary to his 
nature’ ; yet such politics were not so far 
removed as might at first appear from 
Yeats’s main preoccupation, for he looked 
for some accepted authority which would 
convince the people that ‘the more diffi- 
cult pleasure is the nobler pleasure’. His 
first concern was -with culture and ci-vi- 
lization, for which he perceiv-ed that some 
high code of morality was the necessary 
support, and he hoped to find that support 
in the Fenian tradition. In London, by 
contrast, his chief companions were men 
who were remote from active life, such as 
Arthur Symons, Lionel Johnson, and the 
aesthetes of the Rhymers’ Club, whose 
masters had been Pater and Mallarmc. 
The mark of this companionsliip was 
apparent in some of the verse in Iris iVind 
Among the Reeds (1899) and in the stories 
The Secret Rose (1897), where the fresh 
Celticism of such lyrics as the well-known 
‘Lake Isle of Innisfree’ and the ‘Man 
IVho Dreamed of Faeryland’ had given 
place to something more stylized and 
sophisticated. ‘Yeats took his small 
colleen to London’, someone is made to 
say in the Irish trilogy Hail and Farewell 
by George Augustus iNIoore [q.v.], ‘and put 
paint upon her cheeks and dye upon her 
hair.’ He was rescued from the fate of 
becoming a London-Irishman of letters by 
Isabella Augusta, Lady Gregory' [q-v-], 
who made a theatre of poetry in Dublin 
»Q *3 o 
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seem possible to him. By the social 
influence -which she could exert and the 
moral impetus -with -which she took up liis 
ideas, Lady Gregory brought about, -with 
Edward JIartyn and George Moore, two 
Irish -writers interested in the stage, the 
first performance in Dublin of the poet’s 
beautiful verse-play The Countess Cath- 
leen., -which had been published in the 
Poems of 1895. This event of 1899 marked 
the occasion of the foundation of an Irish 
theatre. It -was also the occasion for 
Yeats of his first notable conflict -with tlie 
opinions of his fellow covmtrymen, for the 
theme of the play aroused Catholic 
suspicion by seeming to imply an heretical 
purpose. O’Leary had told Yeats that to 
succeed in Ireland he must have either the 
Fenians or the Church on his side ; in liis 
subsequent experience as director of the 
celebrated Abbey Theatre — established 
by the generosity of an Englishwoman, 
Annie Elizabeth Fredericka Homiman 
[q.v.] — he encoimtered the liostility of the 
Fenians, or, as it seemed to him, their 
degenerate successors, -whose literal 
patriotism ivas offended by J. M. Synge’s 
pictures of peasant life. In gi-ving so much 
of his energy to the defence of Synge and 
other prose -writers Yeats perhaps re- 
nounced an ambition to found a great 
imaginative tradition in an Irish theatre. 
Although he provided the gifted Irish 
players u-ith a series of short blank-verse 
plays on heroic subjects, it w-as not these 
but the work of younger men, social and 
political satirists, that finally established 
the Abbey Theatre as a national institu- 
tion. His most popular play -was an early 
one, liis patriotic Cathlecn ni Houlihan, 
first performed in 1902 w hen Maud Gonne, 
in the part of the old woman who is 
Ireland, seemed, as he -wrote at the time, 
‘a divine being fallen into our mortal 
infirmity’. His later work for the stage, 
or that part of it which he WTOtc under the 
influence of the Japan Noh plays ‘per- 
formable in tlie drawing-room', seemed 
designed to conceal liis real dramatic gift 
from the multitude. 

Yeats’s sensibilitj* changed and ex- 
panded as a result of liis experience of 
‘theatre business and management of 
men’. In Jlcsjionsibiliitcs (1914) and The 
llT/d Sicans at Cook (1917) he seemed to 
repudiate the w a^’cring moods and rhythm 
of the ‘Celtic Twilight’ school, as leader 
of which he had made hLs reputation, both 
in Engh^d and in Ireland. It had come 
■to be his conviction tliat wliat currently 
passed ns tlie Celtic note in literature 


reflected the sentimentality of the cities 
and was remote from the folk spirit, 
which is at once concrete and romantic. 
In tliis new work he kept close to par- 
ticulars. He was no longer afraid of 
eloquence, and -wrote of 

‘Merchant and scholar who have left me 
blood 

Tliat has not passed tlirougli any 
huckster’s loin;’ 

composed epigrams on Synge’s enemies; 
and found themes in the Irish events in ' 
wliich he had figured. Donne (^vith his 
fury of self-control) and Landor had re- 
placed Spenser and Shelley as his English 
masters. The Irish insurrection of Easter 
191C, -with its aftermath of executions, 
moved him and re-vived liis tender feeling 
for liis country: 

‘our part 

To murmur name upon name. 

As a mother names her child.’ 

For many years Yeats di-vided liis time, 
when he was not occupied -:vith the theatre 
in Dublin, between his London rooms 
(18 Woburn Buildings, later 5 Woburn 
Walk) and Coole Park, Lady Gregory’s 
home in the county Galway plain. He 
spent many weeks each summer at Coole, 
praised for its hospitality to poets, 
scholars, and travellers in his two stately 
poems, ‘Coole Park’ and ‘Coole and 
Ballylce’, 

‘Where none has reigned that lacked a 
name and fame 

Or out of folly into folly came.’ 

In 1917, when he was fifty-two, Yeats 
married a young English girl, Georgic, 
only daughter of WiUiam Gilbert Hyde 
Lees, of PicklilU Hall, Wrexham, and 
settled temporarily at Oxford (4 Broad 
Street, since demolished). He now plunged 
into the astrologico-historical speculations 
which were subsequently embodied in 
A Vision (1925, revised edition 1937). 
Tlicsc speculations had a genesis in w'hat 
Yeats called ‘an incredible experience’; 
but Plato, Plotinus, and modem idealist 
pliilosophies, ns well as Spcngicr, -were 
ingeniously introduced to corroborate tlie 
argument of the book, which ivas based 
in part at least on what apjicarcd to be 
preternatural communications. To the 
cxjiericncc and beliefs set out in A Vision 
arc traceable certain dominant pre- 
occupations of Yeats’s later poctrj', whicli 
reveal the monstrous impact of eternity 
in time. Such poetry ns ‘ I saw n staring 
\irgin stand . . . And tear the heart out 
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.of his side’, ‘In Galilean turbulence’, 
‘Those terrified vague fingers’, and (his 
version of The Magnificat) 

‘The terror of all terrors that I bore 

The Heavens in my -womb ’, 

•was religious in its vivid apprehension 
of supernatural forces, but certainly not i 
Christian in tone, | 

The young men, almost aU orthodox 
Catholics, "who -were building up the Irish 
Free State during the closing stages of the 
ci'vil war of 1922-1923, overlooked Yeats’s 
antinorm'anism and offered him in 1922 
a position as a senator. He had seen 
something of the fighting from Ballylee in 
county Galway, where he had made a house 
out of an old Norman tower ; and although 
the Irish senators at this moment ran 
some physical risks, he readily accepted 
the in'vitation. At the end of 1923 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, 
which he received in person at Stockholm, 
where he greatly impressed the audience 
by his fine manners. On his return tU 
Dublin he became a diligent member of 
the senate, which certainly possessed in 
him its most distinguished figure. He 
liked to entertain in his house at 82 
Merrion Square and discuss "with the new 
politicians Irish problems from an ima- 
ginative and philosophical point of -view. 
He did some useful work in committees ; 
but in. his speeches often threw discretion 
to the winds, notably in 1925, in a passion- 
ate and sardonic attack on a change in the 
divorce law, which he considered unjust 
to the Protestant minority — ‘the people 
of Burke and of Grattan ’, now represented 
by him as the true founders of Irish 
nationalism. He had gone on several 
American lecture tours and was a prac- 
tised speaker. His voice was musical, 
touched ■with melancholy. When emphasis 
was needed he would introduce a hard 
metallic note, and this at moments of 
passion was bke the clash of sword- 
hlader. His myopic gaze as he spoke was 
■tumed within, looking into the darkness 
where, as he said, ‘there is always some- 
thing’. In appearance he was remarkable, 
having a pugnacious lower lip, olive com- 
plexion, and a magnificent head of hair 
which turned white in his sixties but never 
lost its ■vigour. He stood just over six foot, 
was careful if imconventional in his dress, 
and took regular exercise for liis health, 
which had never been robust. 

In 1928 Yeats’s term of office as a 
senator came 'to an end, and he did not 
seek to renew it. In the same year he 


published The Tower; rvith this volume 
and The Winding Stair (New York, 1929) 
he was generally considered to have 
reached the peak of his poetic achieve- 
ment. It was as if he had recovered his 
first ■vision, ha'ving become in the interv'al 
a great artist, master of many forms of 
expression, and possessed of many and 
varied themes. As compared with a 
Hardy, or a Housman, he had not a -vwde 
public, and did not command from his 
readers the same affection as these poets 
did from theirs. But the general con- 
sensus of critical opinion now assessed 
him not only as the greatest poet of 
English-speaking Ireland, but as one who 
would occupy a sure position among the 
greater poets of the English-speaking 
world. Most remarkable perhaps was the 
deference shown to him by members of the 
young modernist school. Writers who had 
grown up in a climate of opinion and 
feeling, the reverse of that which had 
prevailed in his youth, reeognized in Yeats 
the most exciting and many-sided per- 
sonality of the older generation of poets. 

The honours wliich Yeats had won and 
his happy personal circumstances brought 
no complacency into his outlook, whether 
on himself or on society. The most rare- 
fied and metaphysical lines of his poetry 
were interrupted by emphatic confessions 
! that he found little consolation for the loss 
I of the pride of youth in ‘argument and 
' abstract things ’, in the friendship of Plato 
and Plotinus (‘I mock Plotinus’ thought 
sAnd cry in Plato’s teeth’); and he sang 
of the eternal cross-purposes and the 
tragic ambivalence of all that touches 
man and of the impossibility of bringing 
life before the bar of reason. For an 
admirable prose play on S'wift, The Words 
upon the Window Pane (1934), he ■v^Tote a 
preface in which he urged his countrymen. 
Catholic or communist, or botli, to reject 
the belief in progress, ‘the only m^h of 
modern man’, and admit the circular 
movement of history 

‘The Primum Mobile that fashioned us. 
Has made the very owls in circles move.’ 

The only politics to the immediate issues 
of which he had ever been attentive were 
Irish; but in his last years, when cata- 
strophe loomed over the world, he -a’as 
ready to discuss international questions, 
not wholly sub specie aeternitatis. As early 
as 1923 he had declared on a pubfic 
occasion that ‘we do not believe that war 
is passing away, or that the world is getting 
better and better’, and in a poem of 1919, 
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seem possible to him. By the soeial 
influence ■which she could exert and the 
moral impetus with which she took up liis 
ideas, Lady Gregory brought about, with 
Edward MartjTi and George Moore, two 
Irish n-riters interested in the stage, the 
first performance in Dublin of the poet’s 
beautiful verse-play The Countess Cath- 
leen, which had been published in the 
Poems of 1805. Tliis event of 1899 marked 
the occasion of the foundation of an Irish 
theatre. It was also the occasion for 
Yeats of liis first notable conflict svith the 
opinions of his fellow coimtrymen, for the 
theme of the play aroused Catholic 
suspicion by seeming to imply an heretical 
purpose. O’Leary had told Yeats that to 
succeed in Ireland he must have either the 
Fenians or the Church on his side ; in his 
subsequent experience as director of the 
celebrated Abbey Theatre — established 
by the generosity of an Englishwoman, 
Annie Elizabeth Fredericka Homiman 
[q.v.] — he encountered the hostility of the 
Fenians, or, as it seemed to him, their 
degenerate successors, whose literal 
patriotism was offended by J. M. Synge’s 
pictures of peasant life. In giving so much 
of his energy to the defence of Synge and 
other prose writers Yeats perhaps re- 
nounced an ambition to found a great 
imaginative tradition in an Irish theatre. 
Although he provided the gifted Irish 
players srith a series of short blank-verse 
plays on heroic subjects, it -was not these 
but the work of younger men, social and 
political satirists, that finally established 
the Abbey Theatre as a national institu- 
tion. His most popular play was an early 
one, his patriotic Cathken ni Houlihan, 
first performed in 1902 when Maud Gonne, 
in the part of the old woman who is 
Ireland, seemed, as he wTOte at the time, 
I a divine being fallen into our mortal 
infirmity’. His later work for the stage, 
or that part of it which he WTote under the 
influence of the Japan Hoh plays ‘per- 
formablc in the dra'wing-room’, seemed 
designed to conceal his real dramatic gift 
from the multitude. 

Yeats’s sensibility changed and ex- 
panded as a result of his experience of 
‘theatre business and management of 
men’. In Pesponsihililies (1914) and The 
IVild Swans at Cook (1917) he seemed to 
repudiate the wavering moods and rhythm 
of the ‘Celtic T\rilight’ school, as lender 
of which he had made his reputation, both 
in England and in Ireland. It had come 
to be Ids conviction that what currenth' 
I>asscd as U»c Celtic note in literature 


reflected the sentimentality of the cities 
and was remote from the folk spirit, 
which is at once concrete and romantic. 
In tliis new work he kept close to par- 
ticulars. He was no longer afraid of 
eloquence, and -wrote of 

‘ Merchant and scholar who have left me 
blood 

That has not passed through any 
huckster’s loin;’ 

composed epigrams on Synge’s enemies; 
and found themes in tlie Irish events in 
wluch he had figured. Donne ('with Ids 
fury of self-control) and Landor had re- 
placed Spenser and Shelley as his English 
masters. The Irish insurrection of Easter 
1916, with its aftermath of executions, 
moved him and re-vived Ids tender feeling 
for his country: 

‘our part 

To murmur name upon name. 

As a mother names her child.’ 

For many years Yeats divided Ids time, 
when he was not occupied \vith the theatre 
in Dublin, between his London rooms 
(18 Woburn Buildings, later 5 Woburn 
Walk) and Coole Park, Lady Gregory’s 
home in the county Galway plain. He 
spent many weeks cacli summer at Coole, 
praised for its hospitality to poets, 
scholars, and travellers in his two stately 
poems, ‘Coole Park’ and ‘Coole and 
Ballylee’, 

‘"SVliere none has reigned that lacked a 
name and fame 

Or out of folly into folly came. ’ 

In 1917, when he was fifty-two, Yeats 
married a young English girl, Gcorgie, 
only daughter of William Gilbert Hyde 
Lees, of Pickldll Hall, Wrexham, and 
settled temporarily at O.xford (4 Broad 
Street, since demolished). Henowphmged 
into the astrologico-historical speculations 
■which were subsequently embodied in 
A Vision (1925, revised edition 1937). 
These speculations had a genesis in what 
Yeats called ‘an incredible experience’; 
but Plato, Plotinus, and modem idealist 
philosopliies, as well ns Spenglcr, were 
ingeniously introduced to corroborate the 
argument of the book, which was based 
in part at least on what appeared to be 
preternatural communications. To the 
cxijericncc and beliefs set out in A Vision 
arc traceable certain dominant pre- 
occupations of Yeats’s later poetry, which 
reveal the monstrous impact of eternity 
in time. Sucli poetry as ‘I saw a staring 
virgin stand . . . And tear the hc.art out 
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of his side’, ‘In Galilean turbulence’, 
‘Those terrified vague fingers’, and (bis 
version of The Magnificat) 

‘The terror of all terrors that I bore 

The Heavens in my -womb’, 

was religious in its vivid apprehension 
of supernatural forces, but certainly not 
Christian in tone. 

The young men, almost all orthodox 
Catholics, who were building up the Irish 
ITree State during the closing stages of the 
civil war of 1922-1923, overlooked Yeats’s 
antinomianism and offered him in 1922 
a position as a senator. He had seen 
something of the fighting from Ballylee in 
county Galway, where he had made a house 
out of an old Norman tower ; and although 
the Irish senators at this moment ran 
some physical risks, he readily accepted 
the invitation. At the end of 1923 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, 
which he received in person at Stockholm, 
where he greatly impressed the audience 
by his fine manners. On his return to' 
Dublin he became a diligent member of 
the senate, which certainly possessed in 
him its most distinguished figure. He 
liked to entertain in his house at 82 
Merrion Square and discuss with the new 
politicians Irish problems from an ima- 
ginative and philosophical point of view. 
He did some useful work in committees; 
but in his speeches often threw discretion 
to the winds, notably in 1923, in a passion- 
ate and sardonic attack on a change in the 
divorce law, which he considered unjust 
to the Protestant minority — ‘the people 
of Burke and of Grattan ’, now represented 
by him as the true founders of Irish 
nationalism. He had gone on several 
American lecture tours and was a prac- 
tised speaker. His voice was mxisical, 
touched with melancholy. IVhen emphasis 
was needed he wotild introduce a hard 
metallic note, and this at moments of 
passion was like the clash of sword- 
blades. His myopic gaze as he spoke was 
turned within, looking into the darkness 
where, as he said, ‘there is always some- 
thing’. In appearance he was remarkable, 
having a pugnacious lower lip, olive com- 
plexion, and a magnificent head of hair 
which turned white in his sixties but never 
lost its vigour. He stood just over six foot, 
was careful if imconventional in his dress, 
and took regular exercise for bis health, 
which had never been robust. 

In 1928 Yeats’s term of office as a 
senator came to an end, and he did not 
seek to renew it. In the same year he 
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published The Tozver; with this volume 
and The Winding Stair (New York, 1929) 
he was generally considered to have 
reached the peak of his poetic achieve- 
ment. It was as if he had recovered his 
first \’ision, having become in the interval 
a great artist, master of many forms of 
expression, and possessed of many and 
varied themes. As compared with a 
Hardy, or a Housman, he had not a wide 
i public, and did not command from his 
readers the same affection as these poets 
did from theirs. But the general con- 
sensus of critical opinion now assessed 
him not onl^’- as the greatest poet of 
English-speaking Ireland, but as one who 
would occupj’- a sure position among the 
greater poets of the English-speaking 
world. Most remarkable perhaps was the 
deference shown to him by members of the 
young modernist school. Writers who had 
grown up in a cfimate of opinion and 
feeling, the reverse of that which had 
prevailed in his youth, recognized in Yeats 
the most exciting and many-sided per- 
sonality of the older generation of poets. 

The honours which Yeats had won and 
his happy personal circumstances brought 
no complacency into his outlook, whether 
on himself or on society. The most rare- 
fied and metaphysical lines of his poetry 
were interrupted by emphatic confessions 
that he found little consolation for the loss 
of the pride of youth in ‘argument and 
abstract things’, in the friendship of Plato 
and Plotinus (‘I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth’); and he sang 
of the eternal cross-purposes and the 
tragic ambivalence of all that touches 
! man and of the impossibility of bringing 
life before the bar of reason. For an 
admirable prose play on Swift, The Wards 
upon the Window Pane (1934), he wrote a 
preface in which he urged his countrymen. 
Catholic or communist, or both, to reject 
the belief in progress, ‘the only myth of 
modem man’, and admit the circular 
movement of history 

‘The Primum Mobile that fashioned us. 
Has made the very owls in circles move.’ 

The only politics to the immediate issues 
of which he had ever been attentive were 
Irish; but in his last years, when cata- 
strophe loomed over the world, he w-as 
ready to discuss international questions, 
not wholly sub specie aelemitalis. As early 
as 1923 he had declared on a public 
occasion that ‘we do not believe that war 
is passing away, or that the world is getting 
better and better’, and in a poem of 1919, 
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‘The Second Coming’, he had associated 
a brazen Avinged beast ■with approacliing 
public disaster. 

In 1032, although in failing health, 
Yeats made a last lecture tour in the 
United States in the course of ■Nvhich he 
collected funds for the Irish Academy of 
Letters, ■which he and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Russell had foimded in that year. 
His Collected Poems and Collected Plays 
■were published in 1933 and 1934 respec- 
tively. Installed at home in a little 
country house near Dublin he frequently 
■visited London. A few of his early English 
friends survived, and he found himself in 
imaginative tmderstanding ■\vith some of 
the younger English poets, in particular 
Walter James Redfem Turner, the Sit- 
wells, Lady Gerald Wellesley (later 
Duchess of Wellington). A meeting ■with 
an Indian religious man, Shri Purohit 
Swami, rc%dved his old interest in Eastern 
plulosophies, and at the beginning of 1985 
he ■went to Majorca ■with the Swami, who 
was engaged under his eye in an English 
translation of the TJpanishads. Here a 
dropsical condition clearly revealed itself. 
But no flagging of Ids mental powers could 
be detected and he remained to the end 
the indefatigable artist. He had dreamed 
since his youth of bringing poetry to the 
people by its recital to music ■>vithout any 
loss of its immediate intelligibility; and 
t^vo years before his death he began to 
supersdse radio broadcasts of modem 
verse, ‘In the Poet’s Parlour’, ‘In the 
Poet’s Pub’, ■with the help of musicians 
who had a sensitive ear for the sound of I 
words (see V. Clinton Baddeley’s TPords 
for Music, 1941). The spirited ballads, 
patriotic and amatory, ■winch Tdlcd his last 
book {Last Poems and Plays, a post- 
humous publication, 1940) were no doubt 
conceived as a contribution to an art in 
which music should be thcdiandmaid of 
poctrj'. At the end of 1938 lus ■wife brought 
him to Cop Martin, near Mentone, where 
he had friends near by. He ■was his gay 
social self at a Christmas party ; but ■wTotc 
on 14 Janunrj' 1939 to a friend that he 
knew for certain that liis time ivould not 
be long. ‘I am happy’, he added, ‘and it 
seems to me I have found what I wanted.’ 
He died of myocarditis on 28 January at 
the little rock-tomi of Roquebnme, over- 
looking Monaco, and was buried in the 
cemeterj- there until in 1948 his remains 
were brought to the cliurchyard of his 
great-grandfather’s parish, Drumclifle, 
near Sligo. He had a son and a daughter, 
who botli survived him. 


Yeats received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Dublin (1922), O.vford 
(1931), and Cambridge (1933). Among 
portraits in pubhc galleries are a pencil 
drawing by Jolm Butler Yeats, and a red 
chalk drawing by William Strang, in the 
National Gallerj', Dublin, and paintings, 
by Augustus John in the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Glasgow, and in the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Manchester. A pastel by 
A. Mancini is in the possession of Air. M. B. 
Yeats. Other portraits by John, Charles 
Shannon, and J. S. Sargent are reproduced 
in the Autobiographies and other of Yeats’s 
books. 

{The Times, 30 and 31 January 1939; 
John Eglinton (W. K. Magee), Irish Literary 
Portraits, 1035; Stephen Gwynn, Irish 
Literature and Drama in the English Language, 
193G; Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats, 1942; 
W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies (Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth, 1014, The Trembling 
of the Veil, 1922), 1020, .and Dramatis Per- 
sonae, 1935 ; F. L. Maeneiee, The Poetry of 
ir. R. Yeats, 1041 ; Letters on Poetry from 
n’'. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley, edited by 
D. Wellesley, 1940; London Mereury, March 
1039 ; personal knowledge.] 

JoSErn Hone. 

; YOUNG, SYDNEY (1857-1937), 
chemist, was bom at Farnworth, near 
Widnes, Lancashire, 29 December 1857, 
the third and youngest son of Edward 
Young, J.P., a Liverpool merchant, by his 
first wife, Anne Eliza Gunnery. 

' Young was educated privately at 
Southport and at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. At the Owens College, Man- 
chester, he worked \mdcr Sir Henry 
Roscoc and Carl Schorlemmer, and then 
with his lifelong friends Arthur Smilhells 
[qq.v.] and Julius Bercnd Cohen under 
Rudolf Fittig at Strasburg. He matricu- 
lated at London University in 1877 and 
obtained the degree of D.Sc. there in 1883. 
In those days he was a good swimmer and 
skater, did some climbing, and made 
some beautiful watcr-eolour sketches. 

In 1882 Young was appointed lecturer 
in chemistry under (Sir) IVilliam Ramsay 
[q.v.] at University College, Bristol. He 
had already published sonic work, but he 
now joined Ramsay hi a most fruitful 
partncrsliip wiiich lasted until 1887, when 
Ramsaj' was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry at Universitj' College, London, 
and Young succeeded him at Bristol, 
Their researches on the vapour pressures 
of solids and liquids, and the thermo- 
djTiamical relations wliich they proved to 
exist, have become chemical classics. 
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These and many of the authors’ other 
papers are of as much importance now as 
when first published, for they deal with 
fundamental properties determined with 
the highest degree of aecuracy. 

The work with Ramsay on the critical 
constants had brought home to Young the 
necessity of dealing with pure substances; 
so attention was devoted to methods of 
purification and a systematic study was 
undertaken of the behaviour of mixed 
liquids when distilled. He collaborated 
with G. Thomas on further determinations | 
of critical constants and on the study of j 
hydrocarbons from American petroleum. , 
For this they devised a most efficient 
‘bubbling still-head’. In Germany Young, 
had become an expert glass-blower, and he 
made his beautiful still-heads himself. He 
continued tins work with Thomas, F. R. 
Barrel!, Hamilton Jackson, Francis PVancis, 
John Rose-Ihnes, and Mss E. C. Fortey. 

In 1893, while still in his thirty-sixth 
year. Young was elected F.R.S.: his 
youngest half-brother, the Rev. Alfred 
Young, was elected in 1934 as a mathe- 
matician. In' 1904 Young succeeded 
J. E. Reynolds [q.v.] in the chair of 
chemistry at Dublin University. Teaching 
duties largely stifled his research work 
while at Trinity College, but he wrote 
books and articles. HE Fractional Dis- 
tillation had already appeared in 1903. 
Stoichiometry followed in 1908, and a 
second edition in 1918. In 1923 came 
Distillation, Principles and Processes with 


Young 

chapters by Ernest Briggs, T. Howard 
Butler, Thomas Harold Durrans, F. R. 
Henley, James Kewley, and Joseph 
Reilly '. Young also wrote for the revised 
edition (1921-1927) of Thorpe's Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry the articles on 
‘DEtUlation’, ‘Sublimation’, and ‘Ther- 
mometers’. His publications extended 
from 1880 to 1928. 

In 1904 Young was president of the 
chemical section of the British Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Cambridge. He received 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. from Dublin 
University in 1905 and that of D.Sc. from 
Bristol University in 1921. Of the Insti- 
tute of Physics he was a foimder fellow, 
and became a fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry in 1888. He was vice-president 
of the Chemical Society from 1917 to 1920, 
and a member of the ‘Advisory Council of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research’ from 1920 to 1925. From 1921 
to 1926 he was president of the Royal 
Irish Academy. In 1928 he resigned from 
his chair and retired to live outside Bristol. 
He died at Bristol 8 April 1937. 

Young married in 1896 Grace Martha, 
daughter of James IQmmins, of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire, and had twin sons 
of whom Sydney Vernon was killed in 
action in 1915 and Charles Edgar became 
headmaster of Rossall. 

[Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, No. 0, January 1938 (bibliography 
and portrait); The Times, 9 April 1037.] 

W. R. G. Atkins. 
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Balfour, Sir Thomas Graham 
Balfour of Burleigh, Baron. See 
Bruce, Alexander Hugh. 

Ball, Albert .... 
Bah, Francis Elrington 
Bah, John .... 
Bah, Sir Robert Stawell . 
Ballance, Sir Charles Alfred 
Banbury, Frederick George, 
Baron Banbury of Southam . 
Bancroft, Marie Eflie Wilton, 
Lady. See under Bancroft, 
Sir Squire Bancroft. 

Bancrolt, Sir Squire Bancroft . 
Banks, Sir John Thomas . 
Banks, Sir Wilham Mitcheh 
Bannerman, SirHenrj’CampbeU-, 
See CampbeU-Banncrmnn. 
Barbcihon, W. N. P., pseudonym. 

See Cummings, Bruce Frederick, 
Barbour, Sir David MUler. 
Bardslej', John Wareing . 
Barger, George 

Baring, Evelyn, Earl of Cromer. 
Baring, Thomas George, Earl of 
Northbrook . . . • 


1837-1905 

1858-1929 


1806-1917 

1863-1928 

1801-1940 

1846-1913 

1856-1936 

1850-1936 


1841- 1926 
1815 7-1908 

1842- 1904 


1841-1928 

1835-1904 

1878-1939 

1841-1917 

1826-1904 
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Baring-Gould, Sabine 
Barker, Tliotnas 
Barling, Sir (Harry) Gilbert 
Barlow, 'William Hagger . 
Barlow, William Henry . 
Barnaby, Sir Nathaniel 
Bamardo, Thomas John . 
Barnes, George Nieoll 
Barnes, John Gorell, Baron 
Gorell ..... 
Barnes, Robert 
Barnes, William Emery . 
Barnett, Dame Henrietta Octa- 
via Weston .... 
Barnett, Samuel Augustus 
Baroda, Sir Sayaji Rao, Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of . 

Baron, Bernhard 

Barr, Arehibald 

Barrett, Wilson 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew 

Barrington, Rutland 

Barry, Alfred .... 

Barry. Sir .Tobn AVolfo AVolfe-. 

See Wolfe-Barry. 
Bartholomew, John George 
Bartict, James t^emon 
Bartlett, Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartley, Sir George Christopher 

Trout 

Barton, Sir Edmund 
Barton, John .... 
Bashforth, Francis . 

Bass, Micliacl Arthur, Baron 
Burton .... 
Bates, Cadwalladcr John . 
Bateson, Sir Alexander Ding- 
wall ..... 
Balc-son, Mary 
Bateson, William 
Battenherg, Prince Louis Alex- 
ander of. Sec Mounthatten. 
Bauerman, Hilary . 

Baxter, Lucy, ‘lieader Scott '' . 

Bayley, Sir Stcuart Cohan . 
Baylis, Lilian Mary , 

Baylis, Tliomas Henry 
Bayliss, Sir William Maddock . 
Bayliss, Sir WyKC . 

Bayly, Ada Ellen, ‘Edna Lyall’ 
Bayly, Sir Le^ris 
Beach, Sir Michael Edward 
Hicks, Earl St. Aldwyn. See 
Hicks Beach. 

Beale, Dorothea 
Beale. Lionel Smith . 

Beardmorc, William, Baron 
Invcrnaim . . . . 

Bcarsted, Viscount. Sec Samuel, 
Marcus. 

Bc.attie-Brown, William . 
Beatty, Da\id, Earl. 
Beauchamp, liarl. Sec Lygon, 
William. 

Beckett, Edmund, Baron Grim- 
thorpe. . . . . 

Beddoe, John . . . . 

Bedford, Duke of. Sec Russell, 
Hcihrand Arthur. 


18J4-1924 Bedford, Duchess of. Sec under 
1838-1907 Russell, Herhrand Arthur. 
1855-1940 Bedford, IVilliam Ifirkpatrick 
1883-1908 Riland . . . . 

1812-1902 Bcech.am, Thomas . 

1820-1915 Beeching, Henry Charles . 
1845-1905 Beevor, Charles Edward . 
1850-1940 Biigin, Louis Nazairc 

Bcilby, Sir George Thomas 
1848-1913 Beit, Alfred . . . . 

1817-1907 Beit, Sir Otto . . . . 

1850- 1939 Belcher, John . . . . 

Bell, Alexander Graham . 

1851- 1936 Bell, Charles Frederic Moherly . 
1844-1913 Bell, Sir Francis Henry Dillon . 

Bell, Gertrude Margaret Low- 

18C3-1939 thian 

1850-1929 Bell, Horace . . . . 

1855-1931 Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian . 
1840-1904 Bell, James . . . . 

1800-1937 Bell, Valentine Graeme 
1853-1922 Bellamy, James 
1820-1910 Bcllew, Harold Kyrle 

Bellows, John .... 
Bemrose, William . 

1800-1920 Bcndnll, Cecil . . . . 

18C.3-1940 Benham, WMlliam 
1840-1902 Bennett, Alfred William , 
Bennett, Edward Hnllaran 
1842-1910 Bennett, (Enoch) Arnold . 
1840-1920 Benson, Arthur Cliristophcr 
1830-1908 Benson, Edward Frederic . 
1810-1912 Benson, Sir Francis Robert 
(Frank) . , . . 

1837-1909 Benson, Richard Meux 
1853-1902 Benson, Robert Hugh 

Benson, Stella. Sec Anderson. 

1800- 1935 Bent, Sir Thomas . 

1805-1906 Bentley, John Francis 

1801- 1926 Benton, Sir John . 

Beresford, Lord Charles William 
Do La Poor, Baron 

1835-1909 Bergnc, Sir .Tohn Henry Gibbs . 
1837-1902 Berkeley, Sir George 

1830- 1925 Bernard, Sir Charles Edward 
1874—1937 Bernard, John Henry 
1817-1908 Bernard, Thomas Dehany. 
1800-1924 Berry, Sir Graham . 

1835-1906 Bertie, Francis Leveson, Viscount 
1857-1903 Bcs.ant, Annie .... 
1857-1938 Besant, Sir Waller . 

Betham-Edwards, Matilda Bar- 
ham. See Edwards. 

Bevnn, Anthony Ashley . 

1831- 1906 Bevnn, Williarn Latham . 
1828-1906 Bewley, Sir Edmund Tliomas , 

Bhownaggrcc, Sir Mancherjee 
1850-1936 Menvanjee . . . , 

Bickersteth, Edward Henry 
Biddulph, Sir Michael Anthony 
1831—1909 Shmpncl . . . . 

1871-1936 Biddulph. Sir Robert 
Bidwell. Shelford 
Bigg, Cliarlcs .... 
Bigge, Arthur John, Baron Stnm- 
1810-1905 fordlmm . . . . 

1820-1911 Bigham, John Charles, Viscount 
Mersey . . . . 

Biles, Sir John Harvard . 
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1826-1905 

1820-1907 

1859- 1919 

1854- 1908 

1840- 1925 

1850- 1924 
1853-1906 
1865-1930 

1841- 1918 
1847-1922 
1847-1911- 

1851- 1936 

1868-1926 

1830- 1903 
1816-1904 
1824-1908 
1839-1908 
1810-1909 

1855- 1911 

1831- 1902 
1831-1908 
1850-1906 
1831-1910 
1883-1902 
1837-1907 
1807-1931 
1802-1925 
1867-1940 

1858-1939 

1824-1915 

1871-1914 

18.38-1909 

18.30-1902 

1850-1927 

1846- 1919 

1842- 1908 
1810-1905 
1837-1901 

1860- 1927 
1815-1904 
1822-1904 
1844-1919 

1847- 1933 
1836-1901 


1850- 1933 
1821-1908 
1837-1908 

1851- 1933 
182.5-1906 

182.3-1904 

1835-1018 

1848- 1009 
1840-1908 

1849- 1931 

1810-1929 

1834-1933 
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Binnie, Sir Alexander Richardson 
Birch, Gteorge Henry 
Birch, Sir (James Frederick) Noel 
Bird, Henry Edward 
Bird, Isabella Lucy. See Bishop. 
Birdwood, Sir George Christopher 
Molesworth .... 
Birdwood, Herbert Mills . 
Birkenhead, Earl of. See Smith, 
Frederick Edwin. 

Birrell, Augustine . 

Birrell, John .... 

Bishop, Edmund 

Bishop (formerly Bird), Isabella 

Lucy 

Blackburn, Helen . 
Blackbume, Joseph Henry 
Blackett, Sir Basil Phillott 
Blackley, William Lewery 
BlaclcweU, Elizabeth 
Blackwood, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple, Marquess 
ofDufferin .... 
Blake, Edward 

Blake, Dame Louisa Brandreth 
Aldrich-. See Aldrich-Blake. 
Bland, Edith (E. Nesbit) 
Bland-Sutton, Sir Jolin. See 
Sutton. 

Blandford, George Fielding 
Blaney, Thomas 
Blanford, William Thomas 
Blaydes.FrederickHenryMarvell 
Blennerhassett, Sir Rowland 
Blind, Karl .... 
Blood, Sir Bindon . 

Bloomfield, Georgians, Lady 
Blouet, I/don Paul, ‘Max O’Rell’ 
Blount, Sir Edward Charles 
Blumenthal, Jacques (Jacob) . 
Blunt, Anne Isabella Noel, Lady. 
See under Blunt, Wilfrid Sca- 
wen. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blythswood, Baron. See Camp- 
bell, Archibald Campbell. 
Bodda Pyne, Louisa Fanny 
Bodington, Sir Nathan 
Bodley, George Frederick . 

Body, George .... 
Bols, Sir Louis Jean 
Bompas, Henry Mason, See 
under Bompas, William Car- 
penter. 

Bompas, Wflliam Carpenter 
Bonar Law, Andrew, See Law. 
Bond, Sir Robert 
Bond, WiUiam Bennett . 

Bone, William Arthur 
Bonney, Thomas George . 
Bonwick, James 
Boot, Jesse, Baron Trent . 

Booth, Charles 

Booth, William (‘ GeneraPBooth) 
Booth, William Bramwell . 
Boothby, Guy Newell 
Borden, Sir Robert Laird . 
Borthwick, Algernon, Baron 
Glenesk . . - . 


1839-1917 

1842-1004 

1865-1939 

1830-1908 


Bosanquet, Bernard 
Bosanquet, Sir Frederick Albert 
Bosanquet, Robert Carr , 
Boswell, John James 


Bosworth Smith, Reginald. See 
Smith. 


1832-1917 

1837-1907 


1850-1933 

1836-1901 

1846-1917 

1831-1904 

1842-1903 

1841-1924 

1882-1935 : 

1830-1902 

1821-1910 


1820-1902 

1833-1912 


1858-1924 


1829-1911 

1823-1903 

1832-1905 

1818-1908 

1839-1909 

1826-1907 

1842-1940 

1822-1905 

1848-1903 

1809-1905 

1829-1908 


1840-1922 


Botha, Louis . . . . 

Bottomley, Horatio William 
Boucherett, Emilia Jessie . 
Boucicault, Dion, the younger . 
Bougbton, George Heniy . 
Bourcluer, Arthur . 

Bourchier, James David . 
Botirinot, Sir John George 
Bourke, Robert, Baron Conne- 
mara . . . . , 

Bourne, Francis Alphonsus 
Bourne, Gilbert Charles . 
Bourne, Henry Richard Fox 
Bourne, Robert Croft 
Bousfield, Henry Brougham 
Bowen, Edward Ernest 
Bowes, Robert 
Bowlby, Sir Anthony Alfred 
Bowler, Henrj' Alexander. 
Bowles, Thomas Gibson . 
Boyce, Sir Hubert William 
i Boycott, Airthur Edwin . 

I Boyd, Henry .... 

I Boyd, Sir Thomas Jamieson 
Boyd Carpenter, William. See 
Carpenter. 

Boyle, Sir Courtenay Edmund . 
Boyle, Sir Edward . 

Boyle, George David 
Boyle, Richard Vicars 
Brabazon, Hercules Brabazon . 
Brabazon, Reginald, Earl of 
Meath ..... 
Brackenbury, Sir Henry . 
Braddon, Sir Edward Nicholas 
Coventry .... 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth. See 
Maxwell. 

Bradford, Sir Edward Ridley 
Colbome .... 


1832-1904 

1848-1911 

1827-1907 

1840-1911 

1867-1930 


1834-1906 

1857-1927 

1815-1906 

1871-1938 

1833-1923 

1817-1906 

1850-1931 

1840-1916 

1829- 1912 
1856-1929 
1807-1905 
1854r-1937 

1830- 1908 


Bradford, Sir John Rose . 
Bradley, Andrew Cecil 
Bradley, Francis Herbert . 
Bradley, George Granville 
Bradley, Henry 

I Brampton, Baron. See Hawkins, 
Henry. 

Bramwell, Sir BjTom 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick Joseph 
Brancker, Sir William Sefton 
Brand, Henry Robert, Viscount 
Hampden . . . . 

Brand, Herbert Charles Alex- 
ander ..... 
Brandis, Sir Dietrich 
Btassey, Thomas, Earl 
Bray, Caroline 
Bray, Sir Reginald More . 
Brennan, Louis . . _ . 

Brentford, Viscount. See Hicks, 
William Joynson-. 

Brereton, Joseph Lloyd . 

Brett, John .... 
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1848-1923 

1837-1923 

1871-1935 

1835-1908 


1862- 1919 

1860- 1933 
1825-1905 
1859-1929 
1833-1905 

1863- 1927 
1850-1920 
1837-1902 

1827-1902 

1861- 1935 
1861-1933 
1837-1909 
1888-1938 
1832-1902 
1836-1901 
1835-1919 
1855-1929 
1824-1903 
1842-1922 
1803-1911 
1877-1938 
1831-1922 
1818-1902 


1845-1901 

1848-1909 

1828- 1901 
1822-1908 
1821-1906 

1841-1929 

1837-1914 

1829- 1904 


1836-1911 

1863-1935 

1851-1935 

1846-1924 

1821-1903 

1845-1923 


1847-1931 

1818-1903 

1877-1930 

1841- 1906 

1839-1901 

1824-1907 

1836-1918 

1814-1905 

1842- 1923 
1852-1932 


1822-1901 

1831-1902 
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Brett, Reginald Baliol, Viscount 
Esher ..... 
Brewer, Sir Alfred Herbert 
B^e^Ytnnll, Edward Frederick . 
Bridge, Sir Cj-prian Arthur 
George .... 
Bridge, Sir John Frederick 
Bridge, Thomas William . 
Bridgcman, Sir Francis Charles 
Bridgeman .... 
Bridges, Sir (George) Tom Moles- 
worth ..... 
Bridges, John Henry 
Bridges, Robert Seymour . 
Bridges, Sir William Throsby . 
Briggs, John .... 
Bright, James Franck 
Bright, William 
Brightman, Frank Edward 
Brightwen, Eiiza 
Brise, SirEveljm (John) Rugglcs-. 

See Ruggles-Brise. 

Broadbent, Sir William Henry . 
Broadhurst, Henry . 

Brock, Sir Thomas . 

Brodribb, William Jackson 
Brodrick, George Charles . 
Bromby, Charles Hamilton. See 
under Brombj', Charles Henry. 
Bromby, Charles Henry . 
Brooke, Alan England 
Brooke, Sir Charles Anthony 
Johnson .... 
Brooke, Rupert 
Brooke, Stopford Augustus 
Brooking Rowe, Joshua. See 
Rowe. 

Brotherhood, Peter . 

Brough, Bennett Hooper . 
Brough, Lionel 
Brought, Robert 
Broughton, Rhoda . 

Brown, Ernest William . 
Brown, George Douglas, ‘George 
Dougins’ .... 
Brown, Sir George Thomas 
Brown, Gerard Baldwin . 
Brown, Horatio Robert Forbes . 
Brown, Joscpli 
Brown, Peter Hume. 

Brown, William Haig-. Sec Haig- 
Brown. 

Browne, Edward Granville 
Browne, George Forrest . 
Browne, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, Sir James Frankfort 
Manners .... 
Brorvne, Sit Samuel James 
Browne, Thomas 
Brorvning, Oscar 
Bruce, Alc.\-ander Hugh, Baron 
Balfour of Burleigh 
Bruce, Charles GmnviUc . 
Bnicc, Sir David 
Bruce, Sir George Barclay 
Bnicc, Victor Alexander, Earl of 

Elgin 

Bnicc, William Spelts 
Brunton, Sir Thomas Hander 


Brushficld, Thomas Nadauld . 1828-1910 

1852-1930 Bryce, James, Viscount . . 1838-1922 

18G5-1928 Brydon, John McKean . . 1840-1901 

1840-1902 Buchan, Alexander . . . 1829-1007 

Buchan, John, Baron Tweeds- 

1839- 1924 muir ..... 1875-1940 

1844—1924 Buchanan, George . . . 1827—1905 

1848-1909 Buchanan, Sir George Cunning- 
ham 1805-1940 

1848- 1929 Buchanan, Sir George Seaton . 1809-1935 

Buchanan, Sir George William . 1854-1924 

1871- 1939 Buchanan, James, Baron 

1832—1908 Woolavington . . . 1849-1935 

1844—1930 Buchanan, Robert Williams . 1841—1901 

1801- 1916 Buckle, George Earle . . 1854-1935 

1802- 1902 Buckley, Henry Burton, Baron 

1882-1920 Wrenbury .... 1845-1935 

1824—1901 Buckmastcr, Stanley Owen, 

1850-1932 Viscount .... 1801-1934 

1880-1906 Buckton, George Bowdlcr. . 1818-1905 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Tliomp- 

sonWnUis .... 1857-1934 

1835-1907 Bullln, Sir Edward Stanislaus . 1802-1939 

1840- 1911 Bullcn, Arthur Henry . . 1857-1920 

1847-1922 BuUer, Sir Redvers Henry . 1839-1908 

1829-1905 Bullet, Sir Walter Lawry . . 1838-1906 

1831- 1903 Bulwer, Sir Edward Earle Gas- 

coyne ..... 1829—1910 

Bunsen, Ernest dc . . . 1810-1903 

1814^-1907 Bunsen, Sir Maurice William Er- 

1803- 1939 nest de. See Dc Bunsen. 

Bunting, Sir Percy William . 1830-1911 

1829- 1917 Burbidge, Edward . . . 1839-1903 

1887-1915 Burbidge, Frederick William . 1847-1905 

1832- 1916 Burbury, Samuel Hawkslcy . 1831-1911 

Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georg- 
ina, Baroness . . . 1814-1907 

1838-1902 Burdon, John Shaw. . . 1820-1906 

1800-1908 Burdon-Sandorson, Sir John 

1830- 1909 Scott 1828-1905 

1872- 1905 Burge, Hubert Murray . . 1802-1925 

1840-1920 Burgh Canning, Hubert George 
1800-1938 De, Marquess of Clanricardc . 1832-1916 

Burkitt, Francis Crawford . 1804—1935 

1809-1902 Burn, Robert .... 1829-1904 

1827—1906 Bum-Murdocb, John . . 1852-1909 

1849- 1932 Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley . 1830-1917 

1854- 1926 Burnc, Sir Owen Tudor . . 1837-1909 

1809-1902 Burnet, John .... 1803-1928 

1840-1918 Burnet, Sir John James . . 1857-1938 

Burnej', Sir Cecil . . . 1858-1929 

Burnham, Baron. See Levy- 
1802-1926 Lawson, Edward. 

1833- 1930 Burnham, Viscount. See Law- 

1840-1938 son, Harry Lawson Webster 

Levy-. 

1823- 1910 Burns, Dawson . . . 1828-1909 

1824- 1901 Burnside, W'iUiam . . . 1852-1927 

1870-1910 Burroughs (nftenvards Traill* 

1807—1923 Burroughs), Sir Frederick 

William .... 1831-1905 

1849-1921 Burrows, Montagu . . . 1810-1905 

1800-1939 Burt, Thomas .... 1837-1922 

1855- 1031 Burton, Baron. Sec Bass, Michael 

1821-1908 Arthur. 

Bury, John Bngncll . . , 1801-1927 

1840-1017 Bushcll, Stephen W’ootton . 1844-1903 
1807-1921 Busk. Rachel Hnrrictte . . 1831-1907 

1844-1916 Butcher, Samuel Henry . . 18.50-1910 
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Butler, Arthur Gray 
Butler, Arthur John 
Butler, Edward Joseph Aloysius 
(Dom Cuthbert) . 

Butler, Elizabeth Southerden, 
I-ady . . . . ! 

Butler, rVank Hedges 
Butler, Sir (George) Geoffrey Gil- 
bert 

Butler, Henry Montagu . 
Butler, Josephine Elizabeth 
Butler, Sir Richard Harte Keat- 

inge 

Butler, Samuel 

Butler, Sir (Spencer) Harcourt . 
Butler, Sir William Francis 
Butlin, Sir Henry Trenthara 
Butt, ilame Clara EUen . 
Butterworth, Geoige Sainton 

Kaye 

Buxton, Sydney Charles, Earl . 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell 
Byng, Julian Hedworth George, 
Viscount Byng of Vimy 
Byrne, Sir Edmund Widdrington 
Bywater, Ingram 

Cadbury, George 

Cadogan, George Henry, Earl . 

CaiUard, Sir Vincent Henry Pen- 

alver 

Caine, Sir (Thomas Henry) Hall 
Caine, William Sproston , 

Caird, Edward 
Caimes, William EUiot 
Calderon, George 
Calkin, John Baptiste 
Callaghan, Sir George Astley 
Callcndar, Hugh Longboume . 
Callow, William 
Callwell, Sir Charles Edward 
Calthorpe, Baron. See Gough- 
Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmon- 
deley. 

Calthorpe, Sir Somerset Arthur 
Gough- .... 
Cambridge, Duke of. See George 
William Frederick Charles. 
Campbell, Archibald Campbell, 
Baron Blythswood 
Campbell, Beatrice Stella (Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell) 

Campbell, Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan, Earl Cawdor . 
Campbell, James Henry Mussen, 
Baron Glenavy 

Campbell, Sir James Macnabb . 
Campbell, John Douglas Suther- 
land, Duke of Argyll 
Campbell, Lewis ' . 

Campbell, William Howard 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
Cannan, Charles 
Cannan, Edwin 
Canning, Sir Samuel 
Canton, William 
Capel, Thomas John 
Capes, William Wolfe 
Capper, Sir Thompson 


1831-1909 

1844 - 1910 

1858-1934 

1840-1933 

1855-1928 

1887-1929 

1833-1918 

1828-1906 

1870-1935 

1835-1902 

1869-1938 

1838-1910 

1845 - 1912 
1873-1936 


Carden, Sir Sackville Hamilton . 
Cardew, Philip 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette 
Carlfele, Earl of. See Howard, 
George James. 

Carlisle, Cotmtess of. See How- 
ard, Rosalind Frances. 

Carlyle, Sir Robert Watrand 
Carman, William Bliss 
i Carmichael, Thomas David Gib- 
son, Baron .... 
Camarv’on, Earl of. See Herbert, 
George Edward Stanhope 
Moljmeux. 

Carnegie, Andrew 

Carnegie, James, Earl of South- 

esk 

Camoek, Baron. See Nicolson, 
Arthur. 


1885-1916 

1853-1934 

1837-1915 

1862-1935 

1844-1904 

1840-1914 

1839 - 1922 

1840 - 1915 

1850-1930 
1853-1931 1 
1842-1903 1 
1835-1908 

1862 - 1902 
1868-1915 
1827-1905 
1852-1920 

1863 - 1930 
1812-1908 
1859-1928 


1864-1937 


1835-1908 

1865-1940 

1847-1911 

1851-1931 

1840-1903 

1845-1914 

1830-1908 

1859-1910 

1830-1908 

1858-1919 

1801-1935 

1823-1908 

1845-1926 

1830-1911 

1834-1914 

1863-1915 


CarSe, William Douglas . 
Carpenter, Edward . 

Carpenter, George Alfred . 
Carpenter, Sir (Henry Cort) 
Harold . . . . 

Carpenter, Joseph Estlin . 
Carpenter, Robert . 

Carpenter, William Boyd . 
Carrington, Sir Frederick . 
Carson, Edward Heniy, Baron . 
Carte, Richard D’Oyly 
Carter, Howard 

Carter, Hugh .... 
Carter, Thomas TheUusson 
Carton, Richard Claude . 
Carver, Alfred James 
Case, Thomas .... 
Casement, Roger David . 

Cash, John Theodore 
Cassel, Sir Ernest Joseph . 
Cassels, Walter Richard . 

Cates, Arthur .... 
Cave, George, Viscount . 
Cavell, Edith .... 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton, 
Marquess of Hartington, after- 
wards Duke of Devonshire 
Cavendish, Victor Christian Wil- 
I liam, Duke of Devonshire 
i Cawdor, Earl. See Campbell, 
Frederick Archibald Vaughan. 
Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert 
Gascoyne- .... 
Cecil, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyne-, Marquess of Salisbury 
Chads, Sir Henry 
Chalmers, James 
Chalmers, Robert, Baron . 
Chalmers, Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 
Chamberlain, Sir Crawford Trot- 
ter ..... 
Chamberlain, Houston Stewart . 
Chamberlain, (Arthur) Neville . 
Chamberlain, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir (Joseph) Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles 
Chamier, Stephen Henry Edward 
Champneys, Basil . 

Cbampneys, Sir Francis Henry . 
Chance, Sir James Timmins 
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1857-1930 

1851-1910 

1840-1909 


1859-1934 

1801-1929 

1859-1926 


1835-1919 

1827-1905 


1857-1938 

1844-1929 

1859-1910 

1875-1940 

1844-1927 

1830-1901 

1841-1918 

1844-1913 

1854-1935 

1844-1901 

1874-1939 

1837-1903 

1808-1901 

1850-1928 

1820-1909 

1844-1925 

1804 - 1916 
1854-1936 
1852-1921 
1826-1907 
1820-1901 
1856-1928 

1805 - 1915 


1833-1908 

1808-1938 


1807-1918 

1830-1903 

1810-1906 

1841 - 1901 
1858-1938 

1847 - 1927 

1821-1902 

1855-1927 

1800-1940 

1836-1914 

1863 - 1937 
1820-1902 

1864 - 1910 

1842 - 1935 

1848 - 1930 
1814-1902 
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Clifinnell, Sir Arthur Moseley . 
Chnnner, George Nicholas. 
Chaplin, Henry, Viscount . 
Chapman, Edward John . 
Charles, James 
Charles, Robert Henry 
Charley, Sir William Thomas . 
Charrington, Frederick Nicholas 
Chatteris, Arcliibald Hamilton . 
Chase, Drummond Percy . 

Chase, Frederic Henry 
Chase, Marian Emma 
Chase, William St. Lucian 
Chavassc, Francis James . 
Clieadle, Walter Butler 
Cheatle, Arthur Henry 
Cheetham, Samuel . . _ . 

Chelmsford, Baron. See Thesiger, 
Frederic Augustus. 

Chelmsford, Viscount. See Thesi- 
ger, Frederic John Napier. 
Chermside, Sir Herbert Charles . 
Chesterton, Gilbert Keith . 
Chevalier, Albert 
Cheylcsmore, Baron. See Eaton, 
Herbert Francis. 

Cheylcsmore, Baron. See Eaton, 
iVilliam Mcriton. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly 
Cheyne, Sir (William) Watson . 
Child, Thomas 

Child-ViUiers, Victor Albert 
George, Earl of Jersey. See 
Villicrs. 

Childers, Robert Erskine . 
Childs, William Maobride . 
Chilston, Viscount. Sec Akers- 
Douglas, Arctas. 

Chirol, Sir (Ignatius) Valentine . 
Chisholm, Hugh 

Cholmondeley, Hugh, Baron 
Delamere . . . . 

Christie, Sir William Henry Ma- 
honey ..... 
Chrystal, George 
Church, Sir William Selby 
Clanricardc, Marquess of. See 
Burgh Canning, Hubert George 
De. 


1838-1928 

1842-1905 

1840-1923 

1821-1904 

1851-1906 

1855-1931 

1833-1904 

1850-1936 

1835-1908 

1820-1902 

1853-1925 

1844r-1905 

1850-1908 

1840-1928 

1835-1910 

1800-1929 

1827-1908 


1850-1929 

1874-1936 

1801-1923 


1841-1915 

1852-1932 

1839-1906 


1870-1922 

1809-1939 


1852-1929 

1800-1924 

1870-1931 

1845-1922 

1851-1911 

1837-1928 


Clanwilliam, Earl of. Sec Meade, 

Ricliard James. 

Clark, Albert Curtis . . . 1859-1937 

Clark, John Willis . . . 1833-1910 

Clarke, Sir Andrew . . . 1824-1902 

Clarke, Sir Caspar Purdon . 1840-1911 

Clarke, Charles Baron . . 1832-1908 

Clarke, Sir Edward George . 1841—1931 

Clarke, George Sydcnliam, Baron 

Sydenlmm of Combe . . 1848-1933 

Clarke, Henry Butler . . 1803-1904 

Clarke, Sir Marslial James . ' 1841—1909 

Ckarkc, Maude Violet . . 1892-1935 

Clasper, John Hawks . . 1830-1908 

Clayden, Pclcr Willi.am . . 3827-1902 

Cliijdon, Sir Gilbert Fnlklngham 1875-1929 
Clerk, Sir Dugald . . . 38.74-1932 

Clcrkc, Agnes Mary . . . 1842-1907 

Clcrkc, Ellen Mary'. Sec under 
Clcrkc, Agnes Mary. 


Clerj’-, Sir Cornelius Francis 
Cleworth, Thomas Ebenezer 
Clifford, Frederick . 

Clifford, John .... 
Clodd, Edward 
Close, Maxwell Henry 
Clowes, Sir William Laird. 
Clunies-Ross, George 
Glutton, Henry Hugh 
Clutton-Brock, Arthur 
Cobb, Gerard Francis 
Cobbe, Sir Alexander Stanhope . 
Cobden-Sanderson, Thomas James 
Cochrane, Douglas Mackinnon 
Baillie Hamilton, Earl of 
Dundonald .... 
Cochrane-Baillie, Charles W.allace 
Alexander Napier Ross, Baron 
Lamington. Sec Baillie. 
Coghlan, Sir Charles Patrick John 
Cohen, Arthur. 

Coiil.ard, Franfois . 

Cokayne, George Edward . 

Coke, Thomas William, Earl of 
Leicester .... 
Coleman, William Stephen 
Coleridge, Bernard John Sey- 
mour, Baron 

Coleridge, Mary Elizabeth 
Coleridge, Stephen William 
Buchanan . . . . 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel . 

Coles, Charles Edward (Pasha) , 
Coles, Vincent Stuckey Stratton 
Collen, Sir Edwin Henry Hayier 
Collett, Sir Henry . 

Collier, John . . . .' 

Ceilings, Jesse. 

CoUingivood, Cuthbert 
Collins, John Churton 
Collins, Michael . 

Collins, Richard Henn, Lord 
Collins, William Edward . 
Colnaghi, Martin Henry . 
Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready 
Colton, Sir John 
Colvilc, Sir Henry Edward 
Colville, Sir Stanley Cecil .Tames 
Colvin, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Inn Dunc.an . 

Cohnn, Sir Sidney . 

Colvin, Sir IValtcr Mytton. See 
under Colvin, Sir Auckland. 
Commcrell, Sir John Edmund . 
Common, Andrew Ainslie . 
Compton, Lord A1 wync Frederick 
Condor, Charles 
Conder, Claude Rcignier . 
Congreve, Sir 'Walter Norris 
Connemara, Baron. See Bourkc, 
Robert. 

Connor, Ralph, psetidonym. See 
Gordon, Charles William, 
Conquest, George Augustus 
Conrad, Joseph 
Conway, Ro!>ert Seymour, 
Conway, William Martin, Baron 
Conway of Allinglon 
Conybeare, Frederick Cornwallis 
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1838-1926 

185-4-1909 

1828-1904 

1836-1923 

1840-1930 

1822-1903 

1850-1905 

1842-1910 

1850-1909 

1808-1924 

1838-1904 

1870-1931 

1840-1922 


1852-1935 


1863-1927 

1829-1914 

1834-1904 

1825- 1911 

1822- 1909 

1820- 1904 

1851- 1927 
1801-1907 

1854-1936 

1875-1912 

1853-1926 

1845-1929 

1843-1911 

1800-1901 

1850-1934 

1881-1920 

1826- 1908 
1848-1908 

1800- 1922 
1842-1911 
1807-1011 

1821- 1908 
1838-1909 

1823- 1902 

1852- 1907 

1801- 1939 
1838-1908 
1877-1938 
1845-1927 


1829-1901 

1841-1003 

1825-1906 

1808-1909 

1848-1910 

1802-1927 


1837-1901 

1657-1924 

1804-1933 

1850-1937 

1850-1924 
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Cook, Arthur James 
Cook, Sir Edward Tyas . 

Cook, Sir Francis 
Cooke, George Albert 
Coolidge, WSliam Augustus Bre- 
voort . . . . . 

Cooper, Sir Alfred . 

Cooper, Sir Daniel . 

Cooper, Edward Herbert , 
Cooper, James 
Cooper, James Davis 
Cooper, Thomas Sidney . 
Cooper, Thompson . 

Copeland, Ralph 
Copinger, Walter Arthur . 
Coppin, George Selth 
Coppinger, Richard WiUiam 
Corbet, Matthew Ridley . 
Corbett, John .... 
Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford 
Corbould, Edward Henry . 
Corelli, Marie, ‘pseudonym. See 
Mackay, Mary. 

Corfield, William Henry . 
Cornish, Charles John 
Cornish, Francis Warre Warre-. 

See VVarre-Comish. 

Cornwell, James 
Corry, Montagu William Lowry, 
Baron Rowton 

Cory, Jolm .... 
Coryndon, Sir Robert Thorne . 
Couch, Sir Richard . 

Couper, Sir George Bbenezer Wil- 
son ..... 
Courthope, IVilliam John . 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, Baron 
Courtney, William Leonard 
Cousin, Anne Ross . 

Cowans, Sir John Steven . 
Cowdray, Viscount. See Pearson, 
Weetman Dicldnson. 

Cowell, Edward Byles 
Cowen, Sir Frederic Hymen 
Come, William Garden 
Cowley, Sir Arthur Ernest 
Cowper, Francis Thomas De 
Grey, Earl . . . 

Cox, George (called Sir George) 
William .... 
Cox, Harold .... 
(^x. Sir Percy Zachariah . 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy, 
Baron ..... 
Craddock, Sir Reginald Henry . 
Cradock, Sir Christopher George 
Francis Jlamice . 

Craig, Isa. See Kiiox. 

Craig, James, Viscount Craigavon 
Craig, IVdliam James 
Craigavon, Viscoimt. See Craig, 
James. 

Craigie, Pearl Mary Teresa, 
‘John Oliver Hobbes’ . 
Craigmyle, Baron. See Shaw, 
Thomas. 

Craik, Sir Henrj^ 

Cranbrook, Earlof. See Gathome- 
Hardy, Gathome. 


1883-1931 Crane, Walter . 

1857- 1919 Craven, Hawes 
1817—1901 Craven, Henry Thornton , 
1865—1939 Crawford, Earl of. See Lindsay, 

James Ludovic. 

1850—1926 Crawford, Earl of. See Lindsa3‘, 
1838—1908 David Alexander Edward. 
1821—1 902 Crawfurd, Oswald John Frederick 
1867—1910 Crawfurd, Sir Raymond Henry 

1846- 1922 Payne. . . . . 

1823- 1904 Creagh, Sir Garrett O’Moore 
1803—1902 Creagh, William 
1837—1904 Creed, John Martin . 

1837— 1905 Cremer, Sir William Randal 

1847— 1910 Crichton-Browne.Sir James. See 
1819-1906 Browne. 

1847—1910 Cripps, Wilfred Joseph 
1850—1902 Crocker, Henry Radcliffe-. See 
1817-1901 Radcliffe-Crocker. 

1854—1922 Crockett, Samuel Rutherford 
1815-1905 Croft, John .... 

Crofts, Ernest .... 
Croke, Thomas William . 

1843— 1903 Cromer, Earl of. See Baring, 

1858- 1906 Eveijm. 

Crompton, Henry 
Crompton, Rookes Eveljm Bell . 
1812—1902 Crookes, Sir William 
Crooks, William 

1838- 1903 Cross, Charles Frederick . 
1828-1910 Cross, Richard Assheton, Vis- 

1870- 1925 count 

1817-1905 Crossman, Sir William 

Crosthwaite, Sir Charles Haukes 

1824- 1908 Todd 

1843-1917 Crowe, Eyre .... 
1832—1918 Crowe, Sir Eyre Alexander Barby 
1850-1928 Wichart .... 
1824-1906 Crump, Charles George 
1862—1921 Cruttwell, Charles Thomas 

Cubitt, William George 
Culh’ng^vorth, Cliarles James 

1826— 1903 Cummings, Bruce Frederick, 

1852-1935 ‘W. N. P. Barbellion’ . 

1831—1902 Cuningham, James McNabb 

1801- 1931 Cunningham, Daniel John 

Cunningham, WiUiam 

1834—1905 Cunninghame Graham, Robert 
Bontine. See Graham. 

1827— 1902 Currie, Sir Arthur WilUam 

1859- 1936 Currie, Sir Donald . 

1804— 1937 Currie, Sir James 

Currie (formerly Singleton), 
1838—1920 Jlary Montgomerie, Baroness, 
1804r-1937 ‘Violet Fane’ 

Currie, Philip Henry Wodehouse, 

1802— 1914 Baron . . . _ . 

Curzon, George Nathaniel, Mar- 

1871- 1940 quess Curzon of Kedicston . 
1843-1906 Curzon-Howe, Sir Assheton Gore 

Cushendun, Baron. Sec MoNeUl, 
Ronald John. 

Cuslmy, Arthur Robertson 
1867—1906 Gust, Henry John Cockayne 
Cast, Sir Lionel Henry 
Cust, Robert Needham 
1846-1927 Custance, Hemy . . 

Custance, Sir Reginald Neville . 
Cutts, Edward Lewes 
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1845-1915 

1837-1910 

lSlS-1905 


1834-1909 

1865-1938 

1848-1923 

1828-1901 

1889-1940 

1838-1908 


1841-1903 


1800-1914 

1833-1905 

1847-1911 

1824-1902 


1836-1904 

1845-1940 

1832-1919 

1852- 1921 

1853- 1935 

1823- 1914 
1830-1901 

1835-1916 

1824- 1910 

1864-1925 

1802-1935 

1847-1911 

1835-1903 

1841-1908 

1889-1919 

1829-1905 

1850-1909 

1849-1919 


1875-1933 

1825-1909 

1868-1937 


1843-1905 

1834-1906 

1859-1925 

1830-1911 


1806-1926 

1801-1917 

1859-1929 

1821-1909 

1842-1908 

1847-1935 

1824-1901 
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Dale, Sir David 
DalUnger, William Henry . 
Daliymple-Hay, Sir Harley 
Hugh. See Hay. 

Dalziel, Davison Alexander, 
Baron ..... 
Dalziel, Edward 
Dalziel, George 

Dalziel, James Henry, Baron 
Dalziel of Kirkcaldy 
Dalziel, Thomas Bolton Gilchrist 
Septimus .... 
Daniel, Charles Henry Olive 
Daniel, Evan .... 
Danvers, Frederic Charles. 
Darbyshire, Alfred . 

D’Arcy, Charles Frederick 
Darling, Charles John, Baron . 
Darwin, Sir Francis . 

Darwin, Sir George Howard 
Darwin, Sir Horace . 

Daubeney, Sir Henry Charles 
Bamston .... 
Davenport-Hill, Rosamond. See 
Hill. 

Davey, Horace, Lord 
David, Sir (Tannatt William) 
Edgeworth .... 
Da\’id3, Thomas William Rliys . 
Davidson, Andrew Bruce . 
Davidson, Charles . 
Da\idson,JamesLeighStrachan-. 

See Strachan-Dawdson. 
Davidson, John 
Davidson, John Thain 
Davidson, Randall Thomas, 
Baron Davidson of Lambeth , 
Davies, Charles Maurice . 
Davies, John Lleweljm 
Davies, Robert 
Davies, (Sarah) Emily 
Davies, William Henry 
Davis, Charles Edward 
Davis, Henry William Carless . 
Davitt, Michael 
Dawber, Sir (Edward) Guy 
Dawkins, Sir William Boyd 
Dawson, George Mercer . 
Dawson, John .... 
Day, Sir John Charles Frederic 
Sigismund .... 
Day, Lewis Foreman 
Day, William Henry 
Deacon, George Frederick 
Deakin, Alfred 
Deane, Sir James Parker . 
Dearmer, Percy 

Dc Bunsen, Sir Maurice IV'illiam 
Ernest .... 
Dc Burgh Conning, Hubert 
George, Marquess of Clanri- 
cardc. See Burgh Canning. 

Dc Ferninti, Sebastian Ziani. See 
Ferranti. 

Delamcrc, Baron. See Cholmon- 
dcley, Hugh. 

De hi llamic, Marie Louise, 
‘Ouidn’ . . . . 

Dc la Rue, Sir Thomas Andros . 


1829-1906 

1842-1909 


1854-1928 

1817-1905 

1815-1902 

1808-1935 

1823-1906 

1886-1919 

1837-1904 

1833-1906 

1839-1908 

1859-1938 

1849-1936 

1848-1925 

1845-1912 

1851-1928 

1810-1903 


1833-1907 

1858-1934 

1843-1922 

1831-1902 

1824-1902 


1857-1909 

1833-1904 

1848- 1930 
1828-1910 
1820-1916 
1810-1905 
1830-1921 
1871-1940 
1827-1902 
1874^1928 
1840-1906 
1801-1938 
1837-1929 

1849- 1901 
1827-1903 

1820-1908 

1845-1910 

1823-1908 

1843-1909 

1850- 1919 
1812-1902 
1807-1938 

1852-1932 


1839-1908 

1819-1911 


De Ldszld, Philip Alexius. See 
Ldszid de Lombos. 

Delius, Frederick 
Dell, Ethel Mary. See Savage. ' 
Deller, Sir Edwin 
De Montmorency, James Edward 
Geoffrey . . . . 

De Montmorency, Raymond 
Harvey, Viscount Frankfort 
dc Montmorency . 

De Morgan, William FVend 
Denney, James 
Denny, Sir Archibald 
Dent, Joseph Malaby 
Derby, Earl of. See Stanley, 
Frederick Arthur. 

De Robeck, Sir John Alichael . 
De SauUes, George William 
Des Voeux, Sir (George) William 
Detmold, Charles Maurice. 

De Verc, Aubrey Thomas . 

De Verc, Sir Stephen Edward . 
De Villiers, John Henry, Baron. 
Devlin, Joseph 

Devonport, Viscount. Sec Kear- 
Icy, Hudson Ewbank. 
Devonshire, Duke of. See Caven- 
dish, Spencer Compton. 
Devonshire, Duke of. See Caven- 
dish, Victor Christian William 
Dewar, Sir James . 

De Wet, Christiaan Rudolph 
Dc Winton, Sir Francis Walter - 
DcWorms,Henry,BaronPirbright 
Dcwrance, Sir John . 

Dibbs, Sir George Richard 
Dibdin, Sir Lewis Tonna . 
Dicey, Albert Venn . 

Dicey, Edward James Stephen . 
Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lnwes . 
Dickinson, Hercules Henry 
Dickinson, Lowes (‘Cato’) 
Dicksec, Sir Francis Bernard 
(Frank) . . . . 

Dickson, Sir Collingivood . 
Dickson, William Purdic . 
Dickson-Poyndcr, John Poynder, 
Baron Islington. See Poynder. 
Digby, William 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth . 
Dilkc, Emilia Francis Strong, 

Lady 

Dill, Sir Samuel 
Dillon, Emile Joseph 
Dillon, Frank .... 
Dillon, Harold Arthur Lee-, 
Viscount . . . . 

Dillon, John .... 
Dimock, Nathaniel . 

Dines, William Hcmy 
Dixie, Lady Florence Caroline . 
Dixon, Sir Robert Bland . 
Dixon, Walter Ernest 
Dobbs, Sir Henry Robert Con- 
way 

Dobell, Bertram > . 

Dobson, (Henry) Austin . 

Dods, Marcus ’ . . . 

Doherty, Hugh Ijiwrcncc . 
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1802-1934 

1883-1936 

1800-1934 


1835-1902 

1839-1917 

1856-1917 

1800-1936 

1849-1926 


1802-1928 

1802-1903 

1834-1909 

1883-1908 

181'i-1902 

1812-1904 

1842-1914 

1871-1934 


1842-1923 

1854-1922 

1835-1901 

1840-1903 

1858-1937 

1834- 1904 

1852- 1938 

1835- 1922 
1832-1911 
1802-1932 
1827-1905 
1819-1908 

1853- 1928 
1817-1904 
1823-1901 


1849-1904 

1843-1911 

1840-1904 

18*44-1924 

1854- 1938 
1823-1909 

18-44-1932 

1851-1927 

1825-1909 

1855- 1927 
1857-1905 
1807-1939 
1871-1931 

1871-1934 

1842-1914 

18-40-1921 

1834-1909 

1875-1919 
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Dolling, Robert William Rad- 
clyffe • . . . 

Dolmetsch, (Eugene) Arnold ! 
Donald, Sir Robert . 

Donaldson, Sir James 
Donaldson, St. Clair George 
Alfred .... 
Donkin, Biyan 

Donnelly, Sir John Fretcheville 
Dykes ..... 
Donnet, Sir James John Louis . 
Dorrien, Sir Horace Lockwood 
Smith-. See Smith-Dorrien. 
Doughty, Charles Montagu 
Doughty-IVjdie, Charles Hotham 
Montagu .... 
Douglas, Sir Adye . 

Douglas, Sir Charles MTiitting- 
ham Horsley 

Douglas, George, •pseudonym. See 
Brown, George Douglas. 
Douglas, George Cunninghame 
Monteath .... 
Douglas, Sir (Henry) Percy 
Douglas-Pennant, George Sholto 
Gordon, Baron Penrhyn 
Douglas-Scott-JIontagu, John 
Walter Edward, Baron Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu . 

Dove, John .... 
Dowden, Edward 
Dowden, John. 

Dowie, John Alexander . 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan . 

Doyle, John Andrew 
Dredge, James 
Dresohfeld, Julius . 

Drew, Sir Thomas . 

Dteyer, Georges 
Dreyer, John Louis Emil . 
Drinkwater, John . 

Driver, Samuel RoUes 
Druce, George Claridge 
Drummond, Sir George Alex- 
ander ..... 
Drummond, James . 

Drummond, William Henry 
Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury Curzon . 
Drysdale, Learmont. 

Du Cane, Sir Edmund Frederick 
Duckett, Sir George Floyd 
Duckworth, Sir Dyce 
Dudgeon, Leonard Stanley 
Dudgeon, Robert Ellis 
Dudley, Earl of. See Ward, 
William Humble. 

Duff, Sir Ale.xander Ludovic 
Duff, Sir Beauchamp . _ . 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone Grant. See Grant Duff. 
Dufferin, Marquess of. See Black- 
wood, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan . 

Duffy, Sir Frank Gavan . 

Duffy, Patrick Vincent . 

Duke, Sir Frederick William 
Duke, Henry Edward, Baron 
Merrivale .... 


1851-1902 

1858-1940 

1800-1933 

1831-1915 

1863-1935 

1835-1902 

1834-1902 

1810-1905 


1843-1926 

1808-1915 

1813-1906 

1850-1914 


1820-1904 

1876-1939 

1830-1907 


Du Slaurier, Sir Gerald Hubert 
Edward Busson . 

Dundonald, Earl of. See Coch- 
rane, Douglas Mackiimon 
Baillie Hamilton. 

Dunlop, John Boyd . 

Dunmore, Earl of. See Murray, 
Charles Adolphus. 

Dunphie, Charles James . 

Dunraven and Mount-Earl, Earl 
of. See Quin, Windham 
Thomas Wyndham-. 

Dupre, August 

Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer . 

Dumford, Sir Walter 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder 

Dutton, Joseph Everett , 

Duveen, Joseph, Baron . 

Duveen, Sir Joseph Joel . 

Dyer, Reginald Edward Bhirry . 

Dyer, Sir William Turner Thisel- 
ton-. See Thiselton-Dyer. 

Dyke, Sir William Hart . 

Dyson, Sir Frank Watson. 

Dyson, William Senr}' (Will) . 


1806-1929 

1872 - 1934 

1843 - 1913 
1840-1910 
1847-1907 
1859-1930 

1844 - 1907 
1840-1906 
1846-1907 
1838-1910 

1873 - 1934 
1852-1926 
1882 - 1937 , 
1846-1914 
1850-1932 

1829 - 1910 
1835-1918 
1854-1907 

1830 - 1908 
1866-1909 
1830-1903 
1811-1902 
1840-1928 
1876-1938 
1820-1904 


1862-1933 

1855-1918 


1816-1903 

1853-1936 

1836-1909 

1803-1924 

1855-1939 


Eady, Charles Swinfen, Baron 
Swinfen . . . . 

Eardley-Wihnot, Sir Sainthill. 
See Wilmot, 

Earle, John . . . . 

East, Sir Alfied 
East, Sir Cecil James 
Eastlake, Cliarles Locke . 
Eaton, Herbert Francis, Baron 
Cheylesmore 

Eaton, William Meriton, Baron 
Cheylesmore 

Ebsworth, Joseph WoodfaU 
Eddis, Eden Upton . 

Edge, Sir John 
Edge, Selwyn Francis 
Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro 
(originally Ysidro Francis) 
Edouin, Willie. 

Edward VH, King . 

Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Edwards, Alfred George . 
Edwards, Sir Fleetwood Isham . 
Edwards, Henry Sutherland 
Edwards, John Passmore . 
Edwards, Matilda Barbara Bot- 
ham- ..... 
Edwards, Sir Owen Morgan 
Egcrton, Sir Charles Comyn 
Egcrton, Hugh Edward . 

Elgar, Sir Edward William 
Elgar, Francis. 

Elgin, Earl of. See Bruce, Victor 
Alexander. 

Eliot, Sir Charles Norton Edge- 
cumbe . . . - 

Eliot, Sir John 
Ellcrman, Sir John Reeves 
Ellery, Robert Lewis John 
EUicott, Charles John 
Elliot, Arthur Ralph Douglas . 
Elliot, Sir George Augustus 
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1873-1934 


1840-1921 


1820-1908 


1835-1907 

1850-1924 

1847 - 1926 

1848 - 1909 
1874-1905 
1809-1939 
1843-1908 
1804-1927 


1837-1931 

1808-1939 

1880-1938 


1851-1919 


1824-1903 

1849-1913 

1837-1908 

1830-1906 

1848-1925 

1843-1902 

1824-1908 

1812-1901 

1841-1926 

1803-1940 

1845-1926 

1840 - 1908 

1841 - 1910 
1823-1902 
1848-1937 

1842 - 1910 
1828-1906 
1823-1911 

1830-1919 

1858-1920 

1848-1921 

1855-1927 

1857-1934 

1845-1909 


1802-1931 

1839-1908 

1802-1933 

1827-1908 

1819-1905 

1846-1923 

1813-1901 
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Elliot, Gilbert John JIurray 
KjTiynmond, Earl of Minto . 
Ellio’l, Sit Henry George , 
Elliott, Sir Charles Alfred . 
Elliott, Edwin Bailey 
Ellis, Frederick Startridge 
Ellis, Henry Haveloek 
Ellis, John Devonshire 
Ellis, Robinson 
Elsmie, George Robert 
Elwes, Gervase Henry [Cary-] . 
Elwes, Henry John . 

Eiworthy, Frederick Tliomas . 
Emery, William 
Emmott, Alfred, Baton . 

Ernie, Baron. See Prothero, 
Rowland Edmund. 

Esher, Viscount. See Brett, 
Reginald Baliol. 

Esmond, Henry Vernon . 
Etheridge, Robert . 
Euan-Smith, Sir Charles Bean . 
Eumorfopoulos, George 
E\'a, pseudonym. Sec O’Doherty, 
Jdary Anne. 

Evan-Thomas, Sir Hugh . 
Evans, Daniel Silvan 
Evans, Edmund 
Evans, Sir (Evan) Vincent 
Evans, George Essex . ■ 
Evans, Sir John 
Evans, John Gwenogviyn. 
Evans, Sir Samuel Thomas 
Evans, Sebastian 
Evans, Sir (Worthington) Laming 
Worthington- 
Eve, Sir Horry Trelawney 
Everard, Harrj'Stirling Crawfurd 
Everett, Joseph David 
Everett, Sir William 
Everslcy, Baron. See Shaw- 
Lefevre, George John. 

Ewart, Alfred James 
Ewart, Charles Brisbane . 
Ewart, Sir John Alexander 
Ewart, Sir Jolm Spencer . 
Ewing, Sir (James) Alfred 
Ejic, Edw'ard John . 

Faed, John .... 
Pagan, James Bernard 
Pagan, Louis Alexander . 
Pnirbairn, Andrew Jlartin 
Pairbaim, Stephen . 

Fairbridgc, Kingsley Ogilvio 
Palckc, Isaac .... 
Palconcr, Lanoc, pseudonym. 

Sec Hawker, Mary Elizabeth. 
Palkincr, Ctesar Litton 
Palkiner, Sir Prcdcriek Richard. 
Palkncr, Joim Meade 
Pane, Violet, pseudonym. See 
Currie, Marj' Montgomerie, 
Baroness. 

Pnnshawc, Sir Edward Genov'S 
Parjeon, Benjamin Leopold 
I'armcr, Emily 
Parmer, John" , 

Parnell, Lewis Richard 


1845-1914 

1817-1907 

1835-1911 

1851-1937 

1830-1901 

1859-1939 

1824- 1906 
1834^-1913 
1838-1909 
18C0-1921 
1840-1922 
1830-1907 

1825- 1910 
1858-1926 


1869-1922 

1819-1903 

1842-1910 

1803-1939 


1802- 1928 
1818-1903 
1820-1905 

1851- 1934 

1803- 1909 
1823-1908 

1852- 1930 
1850-1918 
1830-1909 


Fomingham, Marianne, pseu- 
donym. See Hearn, Mary Anne. 
Farquhar, John Nicol 
Farquharson, David. 

Farrar, Adam Storey 
Farrar, Frederick William 
Fatren (afterwards Soutar) , Ellen 
(Nellie) .... 
Farren, William 
Farrcr, William 
FarwcU, Sir George . 

Fausset, Andrew Robert . 
Fawcett, Dame Millicent . 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph . 

Fclkin, Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fcnn, George Manvdlle 
Ferguson, Mary Catherine, Lady 
Ferguson, Ronald Crauford Mun- 
ro-. Viscount Novar 
Fergusson, Sir James 
Ferranti, Sebastian Zianti dc . 
Ferrers, Norman Macleod . 
Fcrricr, Sir David . 

Festing, John Wogan 
Field, Walter .... 
Field, William Ventris, Baron . 
Fife, Duebess of. Sec Louise Vic- 
toria Alexandra Dagmar. 
Figgis, John Neville. 

Fildcs, Sir (Samuel) Luke , 

Filon, Louis Napoleon George . 
Finbcrg, Alexander Joseph 
Finch-ldntton, Harold Hcncagc , 
Finlay, Robert Bannatyne, • 
Viscount .... 


1808-1931 

1850-1940 

1848-1909 

1831-1904 

1844-1908 


1872- 1937 
1827-1903 
1821-1904 

1801- 1930 
1855-1935 
1815-1901 

1819-1902 

1873- 1933 
1845-1903 
1638-1912 

1802- 1938 
1885-1924 
1810-1909 


1803-1908 

1831-1908 

1858-1932 


1814-1006 

1838-1903 

1820-1905 

1835-1901 

1850-1934 


Finlayson, James 
Finnic, John . , . . 

Firth, Sir diaries Harding 
Fisher, Andrew 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens 
Fisher, John Arbutbnot, Baron. 
Fisher, Bobert Howie 
Fisher, Sir William Wordsworth 
Fison, Lorimer 
Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling . 
FitzAJan-Howard, Henry, Duke 
of Norfolk. See Howard. 
Fitzclarcncc, Cliarles 
FitzGerald, George Francis 
FitzGerald, Sir Thomas Naglilcn 
FitzGibbon, Gerald . 
Filzmauricc, Baron. See Petty- 
Filzmauricc, Edmond George. 
Fitzmauriec, Sir Maurice . 
Fitzmaurice-KcUy, James. 
Fitzpatrick, Sir IJcnnis 
FilzPatrick, Sir (James) Percy . 
FJeay, F'rcdcrick Card 
Flecker, Herman Elroy (.Tames 
Elroy). . . . 

Fleming, David Hay 
Fleming, George 
Fleming, .lames . 

Ficming, Sir Sandford 
ITctcher, Cliarles Robert Leslie . 
Fletcher, James 
ITctclier, Sir M'nltcr Morlcy 
Flint, Robert .... 
Floyer, Ernest Ayscoghc , 
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1801-1929 

1840-1907 

1826-1905 

1831-1903 

1848-1904 

1825-1908 - 

1801-1924 

1845-1915 

1821-1910 

1847-1929 

1824-1907 

1800-1929 

1831- 1909 
1823-1905 

1800-1934 

1832- 1907 
180-4-1930 
1820-1903 
1843-1928 
1837-1902 
1887-1901 
1818-1907 


1800-1919 

1844-1927 

1875-1937 

1800- 1939 

1856- 1904 

1842-1929 

18-10-1906 

1820-1907 

1857- 1936 
1802-1928 
1805-1940 
18-11-1920 

1801- 1934 
1875-1937 
1832-1907 
1824-1903 


180.5-1914 

1851-1901 

1838-1908 

1837-1909 


1801- 1924 
1857-1923 

1837- 1920 

1802- 1931 
1831-1009 

1884-1016 

1840-1931 

1833-1901 

1830-1008 

1827-1915 

1857-1934 

1852-1903 

1873-1933 

1838- 1910 
1852-1903 
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Forbes, James Staats 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston. 

See Robertson. 

Ford, Edward Onslow 
Ford, Ford Madox (formerly 
Ford Hermann Hueller) 

Ford, Patrick .... 
Ford, William Justiee 
Fordham, Sir Herbert George . 
Forestier-Walker, Sir Frederick 
William Edward Forestier 
Forman, Alfred William. See 
Forman, Henry Buxton. 
Forman, Henry Buxton . 
Forrest, Sir George William 
David Starck 
Forrest, John, Baron 
Forster, Hugh Oakeley Arnold-. 

See Amold-Forster. 

Fortescue, George Knottesford . 
Fortesoue, Hugh, Earl 
Fortescue, Sir John William 
Foster, Sir Clement Le Neve 
Foster, Sir George Eulas . 
Foster, Joseph 
Foster, Sir Michael . 

Foster, Sir (Thomas) Gregory . 
Fotheringham, John Knight 
Foulkes, Isaac. 

Fowle, Thomas Welhank . 
Fowler, Alfred. 

Fowler, EUen Thorneycroft. See 
Felkin. 

Fowler, Henry Hartley, Viscount 
Wolverhampton . 

Fowler, Henry Watson 
Fowler, Sir James Kingston 
Fowler, Thomas 
Fowler, William Warde . 

Fox, Sir Francis 

Fox, Samson .... 

Fox Bourne, Henry Richard. 

See Bomme. 

Foxwell, Arthur 
Foxwell, Herbert Somerton 
Frampton, Sir George James 
Frankfort de Montmorency, 
Viscount. See De Montmo- 
rency, Raymond Harvey. 
Fraser, Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson 
Leith ..... 
Fraser, Claud Lovat. 

Fraser, Donald 

Fraser, Simon Joseph, Baron 
Lovat ..... 
Fraser, Sir Thomas Richard 
Fream, William 
Frechette, Louis Honors . 
Freeman, Gage Earle 
Freeman, John 

Freeman-Mitford, Algernon Ber- 
tram, Baron Redesdale. See 
Mitford. 

Fremantle, Sir Edmund Robert 
French, John Denton Pinkstone, 
Earl of Ypres 
Frere, Mary Eliza Isabella 
Frere, Walter Howard 

SSJC 


1823-1904 


1832-1901 

1873-1939 

1837-1913 

1853-1904 

1854r-1929 

1844-1910 


1842-1917 

1845-1926 

1847-1918 


1847-1912 

1818-1905 

1859-1933 

1841-1904 

1847-1931 

1844-1905 

1836-1907 

1866-1931 

1874r-1936 

1836-1904 

1835-1903 

1868-1940 


1830-1911 

1858-1933 

1852-1934 

1832-1904 

1847-1921 

1844-1927 

1838-1903 


1833-1909 

1849-1936 

1860-1928 


1819- 1914 

1848-1919 

1890-1921 

1870- 1933 

1871- 1933 
1841-1920 
1834-1906 
1839-1908 

1820- 1903 
1880-1929 


1830-1929 

1852-1925 

1845-1911 

1863-1938 


Freshfield, Douglas William . 1845-1934 
Freyer, Sir Peter Johnston . 1851-1921 

Friese-Greene, William. See Greene. 


Frith, William Powell 
Frowde, Henry 
Fry, Danby Palmer . 

Fry, Sir Edward 
Fry, Joseph Storrs 
Fry, Roger Eliot 
Fry, Thomas Charles 
Fryatt, Charles Algernon . 
Fuller, Sir (Joseph) Bampfylde . 
Fuller, Sir Thomas Ekins . 
FuUer-Maitland, John Alexander. 

See Maitland. 

FuUeylove, John 
Fumeaux, William Mordaunt . 
Furness, Christopher, Baron 
Fumiss, Harry 

Fumiss, Henry Sanderson, Baron 
Sanderson .... 
Fumivall, Frederick James 
Furse, Charles Wellington. 

Fust, Herbert Jenner-. See 
Jenner-Fust. 


1819- 1909 
1841-1927 
1818-1903 
1827-1918 

1820- 1913 
1866-1934 
1840-1930 
1872-1916 
1854r-1935 
1831-1910 


1845-1908 

1848-1928 

1852-1912 

1854-1925 

1808-1939 

1825-1910 

1808-1904 


Gadsby, Henry Robert 

Gairdner, James 

Gairdner, Sir William Tennant . 

Gale, Frederick 

Galloway, Sir WiUiam 

Gallwey, Peter 

Galsworthy, John . 

Galton, Sir Francis , 

Gamgee, Arthur 
Gann, TTiomas WiUiam Francis. 
Garcia, Manuel Patricio Rodri- 
guez ..... 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson 
Gardner, Ernest Arthur. See 
imder Gardner, Percy. 
Gardner, Percy 
Gargan, Denis. 

Gamer, Thomas 
Garnett, Richard 
Garran (formerly Gamman), An- 
drew ..... 
Garrett, FydeU Edmund . 
Garrett Anderson, Elizabeth. See 
Anderson. 

Garrod, Sir Alfred Baring. 
Garrod, Sir Archibald Edward . 
Garstin, Sir William Edmund . 
Garth, Sir Richard . 

Gaselee, Sir Alfred . 

GaskeU, Walter Holbrook. 
Gasquet, Francis NcU 
Gastcr, Moses . _ . 

Gatacre, Sir William Forbes 
Gathorne-Hardy, Gathome, Earl 
of Cranbrook 

Gatty, Alfred .... 
Geddes, Sir Eric Campbell 
Geddes, Sir Patrick . 

Gee, Samuel Jones . 

Geilde, Sir Archibald 
Gcikie, John Cunningham. 

Gell, Sir James 
George V, King 


1842-1907 

1828- 1912 
1824-1907 
1823-1904 

1840- 1927 
1820-1906 
1807-1933 
1822-1911 

1841- 1909 
1867-1938 

1805-1906 

1829- 1902 


1846-1937 

1819-1903 

1839-1906 

1835-1906 

1825-1901 

1865-1907 


1819- 1907 
1837-1936 
1849-1925 

1820- 1903 

1844- 1918 
1847-1914 
1846-1929 
1856-1939 
1843-1906 

1814-1906 

1813-1903 

1875-1937 

1845- 1932 
1839-1911 
1835-1924 
1824-1906 
1823-1905 
1863-1936 
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George Willinm Frederick 
Cliarles, Duke of Cambridge . 
George, Sir Ernest . 

George, Hereford Brooke . 
Gerard (atten^'ards de Laszow- 
ska), (Jane) Emily 
Gerard, Sir Slontagu Gilbert 
German, Sir Edward 
Gertler, Mark .... 
Gibb, Elias John Wilkinson 
Gibbins, Henry de Beltgens 
Gibbs, Henrj’ Hucks, Baron 
Aldcnham .... 
Gibbs, Vicarj' .... 
Gibson, Edward, Baron Ash- 
bourne .... 
Giffard, Hardinge Stanley, Earl 
of Halsbury. 

Giffen, Sir Robert . 

Gifford, Edwin Hamilton . 
Gigliucci, Countess. See Novcllo, 
Clara Anastasia. 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred . 

Gilbert, Sir Joseph Henry. 
Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck . 
Giles, Herbert Allen. 

Giles, Peter .... 
GiU, (Arthur) Erie RoArton 
Gill, Sir Da\’id 
GiUies, Duncan 
Gilmour, Sir John . 

Gilson, Julius Parnell 
Gin.sburg, Christian David 
Girouard, D6sir6 
Giroiiard, Sir (Edouard) Percy 
Cranwill .... 
Gissing, George Robert . 
Gladstone, Herbert John, Vis- 
count ..... 
Gladstone, John Hall 
Glaishcr, James 

Glaishcr, James Whitbread Lee 
Glazebrook, Michael George 
Glazebrook, Sir Richard Tetley. 
Gleiclicn, Lady Feodora Georgina 
Maud ..... 
Glenavy, Baron. See Campbeli, 
James Henry Mussen. 

Glenesk, Baron. See Borthwick, 
Algernon. 

Gloag, Paton .Tames. 

Gloag, William Eilis, Lord Kin- 
caimey . . . . 

Godfrey, Daniel 
Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. 
Godlce, Sir Rickman John 
Godley, Alfred Denis 
Godlcy, (John) Arthur, Baron 
Kilbracken .... 
Godwin, George Kelson . 
Godwin-Austen, Henry Ilavcrs- 
bam . . . . . 

Goldie, Sir George Da,shwood 
Tnubman .... 
Goldschmidt, Otto . 

Goldsmid, Sir Frederick John . 
Gold-smid-Montefiore, Claude .To- 
Bcpb. Sec Montcfiorc. 
Gollancz, Sir Hermann 


Gollancz, Sir Israel . . . 1804-1930 

1810-1904 Goodall, Frederick . . . 1822-1904 

1839- 1922 Goodenough, Frederick Craufurd 1800-1934 
1838-1910 Goodman (formcri 3 ' Salaman), 

Julia 1812-1906 

1840- 1905 Gordon, Arthur Charles Hamil- 

1842- 1905 ton, Baron Stanmore . . 1829-1912 

1802-1936 Gordon, Charles William, ‘Ralph 
1891-1939 Connor’ .... 1800-1937 

1857-1901 Gordon (formerlj’ Marjoribanlts), i 
1805-1907 Ishbel Maria, Jlarchioness of 

Aberdeen and Temair. See 

1819- 1907 under Gordon, John Campbell. 

1853- 1932 Gordon, James Frederick Skinner 1821-1904 

Gordon, John Campbell, Mar- . 

1837—1913 quess of Aberdeen and Temair 1847—1934 

Gordon, Sir John James Hood , 1832-1908 

1823-1921 Gordon, Sir Tiiomos Edward . 1832—1914 

1837-1910 Gordon-Lcnnox, Charles Henry, 

1820- 1905 Duke of Richmond . . 1818—1903 

Gore, Albert Augustus . . 1840-1901 

Gore, Cliarles .... 1853-1932 

1854- 1934 Gore, George .... 1820-1908 

1817- 1901 Gore, John Ellard . . . 1845-1910 

1830- 1911 Gorell, Baron. See Barnes, John 

1845-1935 GoreU. 

1800- 1935 Gorst, Sir John Eldon . . 1835-1916 

1882-1940 Gorst, Sir (John) Eldon . . 1801-1911 

1843- 1914 Goschen, George Joachim, Vis- 

1834-1903 count 1831-1907 

1870-1940 Gosling, Harry . . . 1801-1930 

1808- 1929 Gosse, Sir Edmund Willinm , 1849-1928 

1831- 1914 Gossciin, Sir Martin le Mnrcbnnt . , 

1830- 1911 Hadslcy .... 1847-1905 

Gossett, AVillinm Scaly, ‘Student’ 1870-1937 
1807-1932 Gott, John .... 1830-1906 

1857-1903 Gough, Sir Charles John Stanley 1832-1912 
Gough, Sir Hugh Henrj' . . 1838-1909 

1854-1930 Gough, John Edmond . . 1871-1915 

1 827- 1902 Gough-Calthorpc, Augustus Chol- 

1809- 1903 mondclcy, Baron Cnlthorpc . 1829-1910 

1848- 1928 Gough-Calthorpe, Sir Somerset 

1853— 1926 Arthur. Sec Calthorpc. 

1854— 1935 Gould, Sir Francis Cnrruthcrs . 1844-1925 

Gould, Nathaniel . . . 1857-1919 

1801- 1922 Goulding, Frederick. . 1842-1909 

Gower, (Edward) Frederick Leve- 
son-. See Ix:vcson-Gower. 

Gowers, Sir William Richard . 1845-1915 

Grace, Edward Mills . 1841-1911 

1823-1906 Grace, William Gilbert . . 1848-1916 

Graham, Henrj’ Grey . . 1842—1906 

1828- 1909 Graham, Hugh, Baron Atholstan 1818-1938 

1831— 1903 Gnibnm, Robert Bontinc Cun- 

1831-1902 ninghamc .... 1852-1936 

1849- 1925 Graham, Thomas Alexander Fer- 

1850- 1925 guson 1840-1906 

Graham, Willinm . . . 1839-1911 

1847-1932 Gniham, Willinm . . 1887-1932 

1840-1907 Grabamc, Kenneth . . . 1859-1932 

Grant, Sir (Alfred) Hamilton . 1872-1937 

1884-1923 Grant, Sir Cliarles. Sec under 
Grant, Sir Robert. 

1840-1925 Grant, George Monro , . 183.5-1902 

1829- 1907 Grant, Sir Robert . . . 1837-1904 

1818- 1908 Grant Duff, Sir Mountsluart El- 

phiastone .... 1829-1900' 

Grantham, Sir William . . 183.5-1911 

1852-1930 Graves, Alfred I’crccval . . . 1840-1931 

Die 
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Gray, Benjamin Kirkman. 

Gray, George Buchanan . 

Gray, Herbert Branston . 

Greaves, Walter 

Green, Alice Sophia Amelia (Mrs. 

Stopford Green) . 

Green, Samuel Gosnell 
Greenaway, Catherine (Kate) . 
Greene, Harry Plunket 
Greene, William Friese- . 
Greenidge, Abel Hendy Jones . 
Greenwell, William . 

Greenwood, Frederick 
Greenwood, Thomas 
Greet, Sir Phillip Barling Ben . 
Grego, Joseph .... 
Gregory, Sir Augustus Charles . 
Gregory, Edward John 
Gregory, Isabella Augusta, Lady 
Gregory, John Walter 
Gregory, Eobert 
Greiffenhagen, Maurice William. 
Grenfell, Bernard Pyne . 
Grenfell, Francis Wallace, Baron 
Grenfell, George 
Grenfell, Hubert Herbert . 
Grenfell, Julian Henry Francis . 
Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason. 
GrevlUe, Frances Evelyn, Coun- 
tess of Warwick . 

Grey, Albert Henry George, Earl 
Grey, Edward, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon .... 
Grey (formerly ShirreH), Maria 
Georgina .... 
Grierson, Sir James Moncrielf . 
GrilHn, Sir Lepel Henry . 
Griffith, Arthur 
Griffith, Francis Llewellyn 
Griffith, Halph Thomas Hotchkin 
Griffiths, Arthur George Freder- 
ick ..... 
Griffiths, Ernest Howard . 
Griffiths, Sir John Norton-, See 
Norton-Griffiths. 

Griggs, William 

Grimthorpe, Baron. See Beckett, 
Sir Edmund. 

Groome, Francis Hindes . 

Grose, Thomas Hodge 
Grossmith, George . 

Grossmith, George, the younger 
Grossmith, Walter Weedon. See 
imder Grossmith, George 
(1847-1012). 

Grosvenor, Richard De Aquila, 
Baron Stalbridge . 

Gubbins, John 

Guest, Frederick Edward . 

Guest, Ivor Churchill, Viscount 
Wimborne . . _ . 

Guggisberg, Sir Frederick Gordon 
Guinness, Arthur Edward, Baron 
Ardilaun . . _ . 

Guinness, Edward Cecil, Earl of 
Iveagh .... 
Guinness, Henry Grattan . 

Gully, William Court, Viscount 
Selby 


18G2-1907 

1805-1922 

1851-1929 

184G-1930 

1847-1929 

1822-1905 

1840- 1901 

1803- 1936 
1853-1921 
1865-1906 
1820-1918 
1830-1909 

1851- 1908 
1857-1936 
1843-1908 
1819-1905 
1850-1909 

1852- 1932 

1804- 1932 
1819-1911 
1862-1931 
1809-1926 

1841- 1925 
1849-1906 
1845-1906 
1888-1915 

1805- 1940 


Gunther, Albert Charles Lewis 
Gotthilf . . . . 

Gunther, Robert William Theo- 
dore . . . . . 

Gurney, Henry Palin 
Guthrie, Sir James . 

Guthrie, Thomas Anstey, ‘F. 

Anstcy’ . . . , 

Guthrie, William 
Gwatkin, Henry Melvill . 
Gwynn, John .... 

Hacker, Arthur 
Haddon, Alfred Cort 
Haden, Sir Francis Seymour 
Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott 
I Hadow, Grace Eleanor 
I Hadow, Sir (William) Henry 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
Haig, Douglas, Earl 
Haig-Brown, William 
Haigh, Arthur Elam 
Haines, Sir Frederick Paul 
Haldane, Elizabeth Sanderson . 
Haldane, John Seott 
Haldane, Richard Burdon, Vis- 
count 

Haliburton, Arthur LauTence, 
Baron ..... 


1801- 1938 
1851-1917 

1802- 1933 

1816-1906 

1859-1914 

1838-1908 

1872-1922 

1802-1934 

1820-1906 

1838-1908 

1851-1932 


Halifax, Viscount. See Wood, 
Charles Lindley. 

Hall, Christopher Newman 
Hall, Sir Edward Marshall 
i Hall, FitzEdward . 

Hall, Harry Reginald Holland . 
Hall, Sir John .... 
Hall6(formerlyNorman-Neruda), 
Wilma Maria Francisca, Lady 
Halliburton, William Dobinson , 
HaUiday, Sir Frederick James . 
Halsbury, Earl of. See GiUard, 
Hardinge Stanley. 

Hambleden, Viscount. See Smith, 


William Frederick Danvers. 


1832-1911 


1851-1902 

1845-1906 

1847-1912 

1874-1935 


Hamblin Smitli, James. See Smith. 
Hamilton, David James . 
Hamilton, Sir Edward Walter . 
Hamilton, Eugene Jacob Lee-. 

See Lce-Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Lord George Francis. 
Hamilton, James, Duke of Aber- 
corn ..... 


1830-1914 

1809-1940 

1847-1904 

1859- 1930 

1850-1934 

1835- 1908 
1844-1916 
1827-1917 

1858-1919 

1853-1940 

1818- 1910 
1858-1940 
1875-1940 
1850-1937 
1850-1925 

1801- 1928 
1823-1907 
1855-1905 

1819- 1909 

1802- 1937 

1860- 1936 

1836- 1928 
1832-1907 


1810-1902 

1858-1929 

1825-1901 

1873-1930 

1824r-1907 

1839-1911 

1800-1931 

1800-1901 


1849-1909 

1847-1908 


1845-1927 

1838-1913 


1837- 1912 

1838- 1906 
1875-1937 

1873-1939 

1809-1930 

1840-1915 

1847-1927 

1835-1910 

i 

1835-1909 i 


Hamilton, John Andrew, Vis- 
count Sumner 

Hamilton, Sir Richard Vcscy . 
Hampden, Viscount. See Brand, 
Henry Robert. 

Hanbury, Charlotte. See under 
Hanbury, Elizabeth. 

Hanbury, Elizabeth. 

Hanbury, Sir James Arthur 
Hanburj', Robert William 
Hanldn, St. JohnEmile Clavering 
Hanlan (properly Hanlon), Ed- 
ward . . . . - 

Hannay, Robert Kerr 
Hanworth, Viscount. See Pol- 
lock, Ernest Murray. 

Harbcn, Sir Hemy . 


1859-1934 

1829-1912 


1793-1901 

1832-1908 

1845-1903 

1809-1909 

1855-1908 

1807-1940 


1823-1911 
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Harcourt, Augustus George Ver- 
non ..... 
Harcourt, Leveson Francis Ver- 
non-. See Vemon-Harcourt. 
Harcourt, Lewis, Viscount 
Harcourt, Sir William George 
Granville Venables Vernon . 
Harden, Sir Arthur . 

Hardie, James Kcir . 

Hardie, William Ross 
Hardwicke, Earl of. See Yorke, 
Albert Edward Philip Henry. 
Hardy, Frederic Dam'el . 
Hardy, Gathome Gathome-,Earl 
of Cranbrook. See Gathome- 
Hardy. 

Hardy, Herbert Hardy Cozens-, 
Baron Cozens-Hardy. See 
Cozens-Hardy. 

Hardy, Thomas 
Hardy, Sir William Bate . 

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert . 
Hare, Sir John 

Harington, Sir Charles (‘Tim’) . 
Harker, Alfred 
Harland, Henry 
Harley, Robert 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles 
William, Viscount NorthcUlfe 
Harmsworth, Harold Sidney, 
Viscount Rothermere . 
Harper, Sir George Montague . 
Harraden, Beatrice . 

Harrcl, Sir David . 

Harrington, Timothy Charles . 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harris, George Robert Canning, 
Baron ..... 
Harris, James Thomas (‘Frank’) 
Harris, Thomas Lake 
Harrison, Frederic . 

Harrison, Jane Elien 
Harrison, Mary St. Leger, ‘Lucas 

Malet’ 

Harrison, Reginald . 

Hart, Sir Robert 
Harlington, Marquess of. See 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton. 
Hartley, Sir Charles Augustus . 
Hartshorn, Vernon . 

Hartshomc, Albert . 

Hastic, William 
Hastings, James 
Hatton, Harold Heneagc Finch-. 

See Finch-Hatton. 

Hatton, Joseph 

Havelock, Sir Arthur Elibank . 
Havcrfield, Francis John . 
Haweis, Hugh Reginald . 
nnweis,Mary. Sec under Haweis, 
Hugh Reginald. 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, Baron 
Hawke of Ton'ton. 

Hawker, Mnrj- Elizabeth, ‘Lanoe 
Falconer’ . . . . 

Hawkins, Sir Anthoi>y Hope! 

‘Anthony Hope’ . 

Hawkins, Henry, Baron Bramp- 
ton .... 


Hawtrcy, Sir Charles Henry . 1858-1923 

1834-1919 Hay.SirHarleyHughDalrjTnplc- 1801-1940 

Hayes, Edwin. . . . 1810-1904 

Hayman, Henry . . . 1823—1904 

1803- 1922 Hayne, Charles Hayne Seale-. 

See Scale-Hayne. 

1827—1904 Hayward, Robert Baldwin . 1829-1903 

1805-1940 Hazlitt, William Carew . . 1834-1913 

1850- 1915 Head, Barclay Vincent . . 1844-1914 

1802—1916 Head, Sir Henrj' . . . 1801—1940 

Hcadlam, Walter George . . 1800—1908 

Headlam-Morley, Sir James Wy- 

1827- 1911 clilTe 1803-1929 

Healy, John Edward . . 1872-1934 

Healy, Timothy Michael . . 1855—1931 

Hearn, Mary Anne, ‘Marianne 

Farningham’ . ■ . . 183-1—1909 

Heath, Christopher . . . 1835-1905 

Heath, Sir Leopold George . 1817-1907 

1840- 1928 Heath, Sir Thomas Little. . 1801-1940 

1804- 1934 Hcathcotc, John Moyer . . 1834—1912 

1834— 1903 Heaton, Sit John Hcnniker . 1848-1914 

1844—1921 Heaviside, Oliver . . . 1850-1925 

1872-1940 Hector, Annie French, ‘Mrs. 

1859-1939 Alexander’ .... 1825-1902 

1801-1905 Hector, Sir James . . . 188-4-1907 

1828— 1910 Heinemann, IVillinm . . 1803—1920 

HeUmuth, Isaac . . 1817-1901 

1805- 1922 Hemming, George Wirgman . 1821-1905 

Hemphill, Charles Hare, Baron . 1822-1908 

1808-1940 Henderson, Arthur . . . 1803-1935 

1805-1922 Henderson, Sir David . . 1802-1921 

1804—1938 Henderson, George Francis no- 

1841- 1939 bert 1854-1903 

1851- 1910 Henderson, Joseph . . . 1832-1908 

1804-1926 Henderson, Sir Reginald Guy 

Hannam .... 1881-1939 

1851— 1932 Henderson, William George . 1810-1905 

1850-1931 Henley, William Ernest . . 1849-1903 

1823-1906 Hennell, Sara. See under Bray, 

1831—1923 Caroline. 

1850-1928 Hennessey, John Bobanau Niek- 

crlicu 1829-1910 

1852- 1931 Hennessy, Henry . . . 1820-1901 

1837— 1908 Henry, Sir Edward Richard . 1850-1931 

1835- 1911 Henry, Mitchell . . . 1820-1910 

Hcnschel, Sir George . . 1850-1934 

Henty, George Alfred . . 1832-1902 

1825-1915 Herbert, Auberon Edward Wil- 
1872-1931 liam Molyneux . . . 1838-1900 

1839—1910 Herbert, Auberon Thomas, Baron 

1842- 1003 Lucas 1870-1916 

1852-1922 Herbert, George Edward Stan- 
hope Molyneux, Earl of Car- 
narvon .... 1800-1923 

1841-1907 Herbert, Sir Robert George 
18-44-1908 WTOdham .... 1881-1905 

1800-1019 Hcrdman, Sir WiUiam Abbott . 1858-1924 

1838- 1901 Herford, Brooke . . . 1830-1903 

Herford, Cliarlcs Harold . . 1853-1931 

Herford, W'iUiam Heniy . . 1820-1908 

Herkomer, Sir Hubert von . 1819-1914 

1800-1938 Herring, George . . . 1882-1906 

Herringham, Sir Wilmol Parker 185.5-1936 
1848-1908 Herschel, Alexander Stewart . 1880-1907 

Ucrtslet, Sir Edu-atd . . 1824-1902 

1803-1933 Ilcseltinc, Philip Arnold, ‘Peter 

Warlock’ . ' . , . 1894-1930 

1817-1907 llewins, WiUiam Albert Samuel. 1805-1931 
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Hewlett, Maurice Henry . 
Hibbert, Sir John Tor^son . 
Hichens, (.William) Lionel. 
Hicks, Edward Lee . 

Hicks, Robert Drew. 

Hides, William Joynson-, Vis- 
count Brentford . 

Hicks Beach, Sir Michael Ed- 
ward, Earl St. Aldwyn . 

Hiles, Henry .... 
Hill, Alexander Staveley . 

Hill, Alsager Hay . 

Hill, Sir (Edward) Maurice 
Hill, Frank Harrison 
Hill, George Birkbeck Norman . 
Hill, Octavia .... 
Hill, Rosamond Davenport- 
Hills, Arnold Frank . 

Hills, Sir John 
Hind, Henry Youle . 

Hind, Richard Daere Archer-. 

See Archer-Hind. 
Hingeston-Randolph (formerly 
Hingston), Francis Charles 
Hingley, Sir Benjamin 
Hingston, Sir William Hales 
Hinlison (formerly Tynan), 
Katharine .... 
Hipkins, Alfred James 
Hoare, Joseph Charles 
Hobbes, John Oliver, pseudonym. 

See Craigie, Pearl Mary Teresa. 
Hobday, Sir Frederick Thomas 
George .... 
Hobhouse, Arthur, Baron . 
Hobhouse, Edmund. 

Hobhouse, Henry . 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawny . 
Hobson, Ernest William . 
Hobson, John Atkinson . 
Hocking, Joseph. See under 
Hocking, Silas Kitto. 

Hocking, Silas Kitto 
Hodge, John .... 
Hodgetts, James Frederick 
Hodgkin, Thomas . 

Hodgson, Richard Dacre. See 
Archer-Hind, 

Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway . 
Hodson (afterwardsLabouchere), 
Henrietta . . . • 

Hoey, Frances Sarah (Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey) 

Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik 
Hogarth, David George . 

Hogg, Quintin. 

Holden, Luther 

Holder, Sir Frederick Wilh’am . 
Holderness, Sir Thomas WiUiam 
Holdich, Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Hole, Samuel Reynolds . 
Holiday, Henry 
Hollams, Sir Jolm . 

Holland, Henry Scott 
Holland, Henry Thurstan, Vis- 
count ICnutsford . 

Holland, Sydney George, Vis- 
count Knutsford . 

Holland, Sir Thomas Ersldne . 


1861- 1923 

1824- 1908 
1874-1940 
1843-1919 
1850-1929 

1865-1932 

1837- 1916 
1828-1904 

1825- 1905 
1839-1906 

1862- 1934 
1830-1910 
1835-1903 

1838- 1912 
1825-1902 
1857-1927 
1834-1902 
1823-1908 


1833-1910 

1830-1905 

1829-1907 

1861-1931 

1826-1903 

1851-1906 


1869-1939 

1819-1904 

1817-1904 

1854-1937 

1804-1929 

1850-1933 

1858-1940 


1850-1935 

1855-1937 

1828-1906 

1831-1913 


HoIIingshead, John . 

HoUoweU, James Hirst 
HolmanHunt,William.SeeHunt 
Holme, Charles 
Holmes, Augusta Maiy Anne 
Holmes, Sir Charles John . 
Holmes, Sir Richard Rivington 
Holmes, Thomas 
Holmes, Thomas Rice Edward 
Holmes, Timothy . 

Holroyd, Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Heniy North, Earl o 
ShefTield 

Holst, Gustav Theodore . 
Holyoake, George Jacob . 
Hood, Arthur William Acland 
Baron 

Hood, Sir Horace Lambert Alex 
ander .... 
Hook, James Clarke. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hope, Anthony, pseudonym. See 
Hawldns, Sir Anthony Hope. 
Hope, Jolm Adrian Louis, Earl 
of Hopetoun and Marquess of 
Linlithgow .... 
Hope, Laurence, psej/£fonj//n. See 
Nicolson, Adela Florence. 
Hope, Sir William Henry St. John 
Hopetoun, Earl of. See Hope, 
John Adrian Louis. 

Hopkins, Edward John . 
Hopkins, Jane Ellice 
Hopkinson, Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, Bertram 
Hopwood, Charles Henry . 
Hornby, James John 
Home, Henry Sinclair, Baron . 
Home, Robert Stevenson, Vis- 
count Horne of Slamannan . 
Homiman, Annie Elizabeth 
Fredericka .... 
Horm'man, Frederick John 
Horridge, Sir Thomas Gardner . 
Horsley, John Callcolt 
Horsley, John Wilh'am 
Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander 


1832-1912 

1841-1910 

1830-1908 

1845-1909 

1802-1927 

1845-1903 

1815-1905 

1850-1909 

1849-1924 

1843-1929 

1819- 1904 
1839-1927 i 

1820- 1910 I 
1847-1918 


Hadcn . . . , 

Horton, Robert Forman , 

Hose, Charles .... 
Hosie, Sir Alexander 
Hoskins, Sir Anthony Hiloy 
Hoskjms, Sir Edwyn Clement . 
Houghton, William Stanley 
Housman, Alfred Edward. 
Houston, Dame Fanny Lucy . 
Howard, Sir Ebenezer 
Howard, Esme William, Baron 
Howard of Penrith 
Howard, George James, Earl of 
Carlisle . _ . 

Howard, Henry FitzAlan-, Duke 
of Norfolk .... 
Howard, Rosalind France:;, 
Countess of Carlisle 


1825-1914 

1855-1931 

1835-1926 


Howell, David. 

Howell, George 

Howes, Thomas George Bond . 
Howitt, Alfred William . 
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1827-1904 

1851-1909 

1848-1923 

1847-1903 

1868-1936 

1835-1911 

1840-1918 

1855-1933 

1825-1907 

1861-1917 

1832-1909 

1874-1934 

1817-1906 

1824-1901 

1870-1916 

1819-1907 

1817-1911 


1860-1908 


1854-1919 


1818-1901 

1830-1904 

1851-1939 

1874-1918 

1829-1904 

182&-1909 

1861-1929 

1871-1940 

1800-1937 

1835-1908 

1857-1938 

1817-1903 

1845-1921 

1857-1916 

1855-1934 

1863-1929 

1853-1925 

1828-1901 

1884-1937 

1881-1913 

1859-1936 

1857-1936 

1850-1028 

1803-1939 

1843-1911 

1847-1917 

1845-1921 

1831-1903 

1833-1910 

1853-1905 

1630-1908 
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Howland, Sir William Pearce . 
Hubbard, Louisa Maria . 
Huddart, James 
Hudleston (formerly Simpson), 
Wilfred Hudleston 
Hudson, Charles Tliomas . 
Hudson, Sir Robert Arundell . 
Hudson, William Henry . 
Hueffer, Ford Hermann. See 
Ford, Ford Madox. 

Hiigel, Friedrich von, Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Sec 
Von Hiigel. 

Huggins, Sir William 
Hughes, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward 
Hughes, Hugh Price 
Hughes, John .... 
Hughes, Sir Sam 
Hulme, Fredcriek Edward 
Hulton, Sir Edward. 

Hume, Allan Octavian 
Hume, Martin Andrew Sharp . 
Hunt, Arthur Surridge 
Hunt, George William. Sec under 
Jlacdcrmott, Gilbert Hastings. 
Hunt, William 
Hunt, William Holman 
Hunter, Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Colin .... 
Hunter, Sir George Burton 
Hunter, Sir Robert . 

Hunter, Sir William Guyer 
Hunter-Weston, Sir Aylmer 
Gould. See Weston. 


1811-1907 

1830-1906 

1847-1901 

1828-1909 

1828-1903 

1804-1927 

1841-1922 


182 - 1-1910 

1832-1915 

1832-1908 

1847-1902 

1842 - 1902 
1853-1921 
1841-1909 
1800-1925 
1820-1912 

1843 - 1910 
1871-1934 


1842-1931 

1827-1910 

1850-1936 

1841-1904 

1845-1937 

1844-1913 

1827-1902 


Huntington, George. 

Hurlstonc, William Ye.atcs 
Hutehinson, Arthur, 

Hutchinson, Horatio Gordon 
(Horace) .... 
Hutchinson, Sir .Tonathan. 

Huth, Alfred Henry. 

Hutton, Alfred 
Hutton, Frederick Wollaston 
Hutton, George Clark 
Hulton, William Holden . 

Huxley, Leonard 

HwfaM6n. Sec Williams, Rowland. 
Hyndman, Henry Mayers. 


1825-1905 

1870-1906 

1800-1937 

1859-1932 

1828-1913 

1850-1910 

1839-1910 

1830-1905 

1825-1908 

1800-1930 

1800-1933 

1842-1921 


Ibbctson, Sir Denzil Charles Jelf 

Ibbctson, Henrj' Jolin Selwin-, 
Baron Roolrwood. Sec Selwin- 
Ibirctson. 

Ignatius, Fatlicr. Sec Ljme, 
Joseph Ijoyccstcr. 

BJjcrt, Sir Courtenay Peregrine . 

Image, Schvj-n 

Ince, William . . . . 

inchcape, Earl of. See Mackny, 
James Lyle. 

Indcrwick, Frederick Andrew . 

Inglis, Elsie ^laud . 

Ingram, Jolm Kells . 

Ingram, Thomas llunbar . 

Iniics, .lames John McLeod 

invemaim, Baron. .See Beard- 
more, William. 

Iqbal, Sir Muliammnd 


1847-1908 


1841-1924 

18 - 19-1930 

1825-1910 


1830-1904 

1804-1917 

182 . 3-1907 

1820-1901 

1830-1907 


1870-1938 


Irby, Leonard Howard Loyd 
Ireland, William Wotherspoon . 
Irvine, William 
Irving, Sir Henry 
Isaacs, Rufus Daniel, Marquess 
of Reading . . . _ . 

Ishcrwood, Sir Joseph William . 
Islington, Baron. See Poynder, 
John Poynder Dickson. • 
Ismay, Joseph Bruce 
iveagh, Earl of. See Guinness, 
Edward Cecil. 

Iwan-JIulIer, Ernest Bruce 

.lacks, William 
Jackson, Sir Cyril . 

Jackson, Frederick George 
Jackson, Sir Frederick John 
Jackson, Henry 

Jackson, Sir Henry Bradwardine 
Jackson, Sir Herbert 
Jackson, John. 

Jackson, John Hughlings . 
.lackson. Mason 
.lackson, Samuel Phillips . 
Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham . 
Jackson, William Lawies, Baron 
Jacob, Edgar . . [Allerton 

Jagger, Charles Sargeant . 
James, Henrj’, Baron James of 
Hereford . . . . 

James, Homy .... 
James, .Tames .... 
James, Montague Rhodes . 
Jameson, Andrew, Lord Ardwall 
Jameson, Sir Lcandcr Starr 
J.app, Alcxandcrllaj’, ‘H. A. Page’ 
Jardine, Sir Robert . 

Jajme, Francis John 
Jeaflrcson, John Cordy 
Jebb, Eglantj’ne 
.Tcbh, Sir Richard CInwrhouse . 
Jelf, George Edward 
Jcllicoe, (John) Basil Lee . 
Jcllicoc, John Rushworth, Earl . 
Jenkin, Charles Frewen . 
Jenkins, Ebenezer Evans . 
Jenkins, .Tohn Edward 
Jenkins, Sir Lawrence Hugh 
Jenkinson, Francis John Henrj-. 
Jenks, Edward 
Jenner-Fust, Herbert 
Jephson, Arthur Jermj’ Mounte- 

ney 

.Icronic, .Icrome Klapka . 
Jerram, Sir (Thomas Henry) 
Martj-n . . . . 

Jersej', Earl of. Sec Villicrs, 
Victor Albert George Child-. 
.Tessopp, Augustus . 

Jcune, Francis Hcmy, Baron 
St. Hclier .... 
,Tex-Bkike, Sophia Louisa . 
Jcx-Blakc, Thomas William 
Joachim, Harold Henrj- . 

Joel, .Tack Bamalo. See under 
Joel, Solomon Bamato. 

.loci, Solomon Bamato 
•Tolms, Claude Hermann JValter 
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1830-1905 

1832-1909 

1840-1911 

1888-1905 

1800-1935 

1870-1937 


1862-1937 


1853-1910 

1841-1907 

1803-1924 

1800-1938 

1800 - 1929 
1839-1921 
1855-1929 
1803-1936 

1833 - 1901 
1835-1911 

1819 - 1903 
1880-1904 
1885-1924 
18 - 40-1917 

1844 - 1920 
1885-1934 

1828-1911 

18 - 43-1916 

1883-1902 

1802-1936 

18 - 15-1911 

1853-1917 

18 . 37-1905 

1823-1905 

1845 - 1921 
1831-1901 
1870-1928 
18 - 41-1905 

1834 - 1908 
1899-1935 
1839-1935 
180 . 5-1940 

1820 - 1905 
1838-1910 

1857 - 1928 
1853-1923 

1801 - 1939 
1800-1904 

1838-1908 

1859-1927 

1858 - 1933 


182 . 3-1914 

1843-1905 

1840-1912 

1832-1915 

1808-1938 


1805-1931 

1857-1920 
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Johnson, Lionel Pigot 
Johnson, William Ernest . 
Johnson, William Percival 
Johnston, Christopher Nicholson, 
Lord Sands . . . . 

Johnston, Sir Harrj' Hamilton . 
Johnston, Sir Reginald Fleming 
Johnston, William . 

Joicey, James, Baron 
Joly, Charles Jasper, 

Joly, John .... 
Joly de Lotbiniere, Sir Henrj’ 
Gustave . . . . 

Jones, Adrian .... 
Jones, Sir Alfred Lewis 
Jones, Sir Henry 
Jones, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Henry Cadman 
Jones, Sir Henry Stuart- . 
Jones, Sir John Jlorris-. See 
IMorris-Jones. 

Jones, John Viriamu 
Jones, Sir Robert 
Jones, Thomas Rupert 
Jones, William West 
Jordan, Sir John Newell . 
Jourdain, Francis Charles Robert 
Joyce, Sir Matthew Inglo . 
Joynson-Hicks,William,Viscount 
13rentford. See Hicks. 

Kane, Robert Romney 
Kearley, Hudson Ewbanke, Vis- 
count Devonport . 

Keay, John Seymour 
Keetley, Charles Robert Bell 
Keith, Sir William John . 
Kekewich, Sir Arthur 
Kekesvich, Robert George . 

Kelly, Frederick Septimus 
Kelly, James Fitzmaurice-. See 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Kelly, Sir John Donald . 

Kelly, Mary Anne, ‘Eva’. Sec 
under O’Doherty, Kevin Izod. 
Kelly, William 
Kelly- Kenny, Sir Thomas . 

Keltic, Sir John Scott 
Kelvin, Baron. See Thomson, 
William. 

Kemball, Sir Arnold Burrowes . 
Kemble, Henry 

Kendal, Dame Margaret Shaflo 
(Madge) .... 
Kendal, William Hunter . 
Kennedy, Sir Alexander Blackie 
William .... 
Kennedy, Harry Angus Alex- 
ander . . . • ■ 

Kennedy, Sir William Rann 
Kennett, Robert Hatch . 
Kenny, Courtney Stanhope 
Kensit, John . . • • 

Kent, (William) Charles Jlark . 
Kenyon, George Thomas . 
Kcnyon-Slaney, William Slaney 
Keogh, Sir Alfred . . 

Keppel, Sir George Olof Rods-. 
See Roos-Kcpjjel. 


1807-1902 

1858-1931 

18oF-1928 

1857- 1934 

1858- 1927 
1874-1938 
1829-1902 
1840-1936 
1804-1906 
1857-1933 

1829-1908 
1845-1938 
1845-1909 
1852-1922 
1851-1929 
1818-1902 
1867-1939 ! 


1856- 1901 

1857- 1933 
1819-1911 

1838- 1908 
1852-1925 
1865-1940 

1839- 1930 


1842-1902 

1856-1934 

1839-1909 

1848-1909 

1873-1937 

1832-1907 

1854-1914 

1881-1916 


1871-1936 


1821-1906 

1840-1914 

1840-1927 


1820-1908 

1848-1907 

1848-1935 

1843-1917 


Keppel, Sir Henry . 

Ker, William Paton . 

Kerr, John . . . . 

Kerr, Pliilip Henry, Marquess of 
Lothian . . . . 

Kerr, Robert . . . . 

Kerr, Lord Walter Talbot . 
Kettle, Edgar Hartley 
Kidd, Benjamin 

Kilbracken, Baron. See Godiey, 
(John) Arthur. 

Killen, William Dool 
ICimherley, Eari of. Sec Wode- 
house, John. 

ICinahan, George Henry . 
Ifincairney, Lord. See Gloag, 
WiUiam Ellis. 

King, Edward .... 
King, Sir (Frederic) Truby 
King, Sir George 
King, Haynes .... 
ICingsburgli, Lord. See Mac- 
j donald. Sir John Hay Athole. 

I Kingscote, Sir Robert Nigel 
Fitzhardinge 

Kingsford, Charles Lethbridge . 
Kingston, Charles Cameron 
Kinnear, AlexanderSmith, Baron 
ICinns, Samuel 

Kinross, Baron. See Balfour, 
John Blair. 

Kipling, (Joseph) Rudyard 
Kirk, Sir John 
Kirk, Sir John 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, Earl 
Kitchin, George William . 
Kitson, James, Baron Airedale . 
ICitton, Frederick George , 
Knight, Joseph 
Knight, Joseph 
Knollys, Francis, Viscount 
Knott, Ralph .... 
ICnowIes, Sir James Thomas 
Knox, Edmund Arbuthnott 
Knox, Sir George Edward 
Knox (formerly Craig), Isa 
Knox-Little, IVilliam Jolm 
Knutsford, Viscount. See Hol- 
land, Sir Henry Thurstan. 
Knutsford, Viscount. See Hol- 
land, Sydney George. 

Kotz6, Sir John Gilbert . 
Kylsant, Baron. See Philipps, 
Owen Cosby. 

Kynaston (formerly Snow), Her- 
bert ..... 


1847-1928 

1866-1934 

1846- 1915 
1864-1932 

1847- 1930 
1853-1902 
1823-1902 
18-40-1908 
1847-1908 
1857-1936 


Labouchere, Henrietta. See 
Hodson. 

Labouchere, Henry Du Prd 
Lacey, Thomas Alexander 
Lafont, Eugdne 
Laidlaw, Anna Robena 
Laidlaw, John. 

Laidlaw, Sir Patrick PlavTair . 
Lake, Sir Percy Henry Noel 
Lamb, Sir Horace . 

Lambert, Brooke 
Lambert, George 
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1809-1904 

1855-1923 

1824-1907 

1883-1940 

1823-1904 

1839-1927 

1882-1936 

1858-1916 


1800-1902 


1829-1908 


1820-1910 

1858-1938 

18-40-1909 

1831-1904 


1830-1908 

1802-1926 

1850-1008 

1833-1917 

1820-1903 


1865-1936 

1832-1922 

1847-1922 

1850-1916 

1827-1912 

1835-1911 

1850-1904 

1820-1907 

1837-1909 

1837-1924 

1878-1920 

1831-1008 

1847-1037 

18-45-1922 

1831-1903 

1839-1918 


1840-1940 


1835-1910 


1831- 1912 
1853-1931 
1837-1908 
1819-1901 

1832- 1906 
1881-1940 
1855-1940 
1849-1934 
1834-1901 
1842-1915 
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Lamboume, Baron. Sec_ Lock- 
wood, Araclitis Mark Richard. 
Laminglon, Baron, Sec Baillie, 
Charles 'Wnllace Alexander 
Napier Ross Cochrane-, 

Lane, Sir Hugh Percy 
Lane, John .... 
Lane Poole, Reginald. See Poole. 
Lano-Poole, Stanley Edward. 
Sec Poole. 

Lang, Andrew .... 
Lang, John Marshall 
Langdon, Stephen Herbert 
Langcrdn, Sir Hector Louis 
Langford, John Alfred 
Langley, John Newport . 
Lankes'tcr, Sir Edwin Ray 
Lansburj', George . 

Lansdowne, Marquess of. See 
Pctty-Fitzmauricc, Henrj’ 
Charles Keith. 

Lasccllcs, Sir Prank Cavendish . 
Liiszid de Lombos, Pliilip Alexius 
Laszowska, (Jane) Emily de. See 
Gerard. 

Latcy, John .... 
Latham, Henry 
Laughton, Sir John ifnox. 

Laurie, James Stuart 
Laurie, Simon Somcrtillc . 
Lauricr, Sir Wilfrid . 

Law, Andrew Bonar 
Law, David .... 
Law, Sir Edward FitzGerald 
Law, Thomas Graves 
Lawes (aftenvards Lawes-Wittc- 
rvrongc), Sir Charles Bonnet . 
Lawes, William George 
Lawlcy, Francis Cliarics . 
Larvrcnce.AlfrcdTris tram, Baron 
Trevethin .... 
Lawrence, David Herbert. 
Lawrence, Tliomas Edward 
(Lawcnce of .'Vrabia) . 
Larvrcncc, Sir Walter Roper 
Laws, Robert .... 
Lawson, Edward Lev-j'-, Baron 
Burnham. Sec Levy-Lawson. 
La%vson, George 
Lawson, George Anderson 
Lawson, Harry La^vson Webster 
Levy-, Viscount Burnham 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid . 

Leach, Arthur Francis 
Lender, Benjamin Williams 
Leader, .lohn Temple 
IjCnf, Walter .... 
Leake, George. 

Lenthes, Sir Stanley Mordaunt . 
Icckj', Squire Tlwrnton Stratford 
I>eckj‘, William Edward Hartpole 
l^dwidge, Francis . 

Lee, Frederick George 
Lee, Rawdon Briggs 
Lee, Sir Sidney 

Lee, Vernon, pacudmmn. See 
Paget, Violet. 

Lec-ltamilton, Eugene Jacob . 
Lce-Wamcr, Sir William . . 


1875-1915 

1854-1925 


1844-1912 

1834-1909 

1870-1937 

1820-1906 

1823-1903 

1852-1925 

1847-1929 

1859-1940 


1841-1920 

1809-1937 


1842 - 1902 
1821-1902 

1830 - 1915 
1832-1904 
1829-1909 
1841-1919 
1858-1923 

1831 - 1901 
1840-1908 
1880-1904 

1843 - 1911 
1839-1907 
1825-1901 

1843-1936 

1885-1930 

1888-1935 

1857-1940 

1851-1934 


1831 - 1903 

1832 - 1904 


Lefroy, William 
Legg, John Wickham 
Legros, Alphonse 
Lehmann, Rudolf . 

Leicester, Earl of. See Coke, 
Thomas William. 

Leighton, Stanley . 

Leiningen, Prince Ernest Leopold 
Victor Charles Auguste Joseph 
Emich. .... 
Lcishman, Thomns_ . 

Lcishman, Sir William Boog 
Lc Jeunc, Henry 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Helen . 
i Lempricrc, Charles . 

Leng, Sir John 

I Leng, Sir William Christopher . 
Lennox, Cliarles Henry Gordon-, 
Duke of Richmond. See 
Gordon-Lcnnox. 

Leno, Dan .... 
Lc Sage, Sir John Merry . 

Leslie, Sir Bradford . 

Lc Strange, Guy 
Lcthaby, William Richard 
Lever, William Hesketh, Vis- 
count Lcvcrhulmc. 

Lcvcrhulmc, Viscount. See 
Lever, William Hesketh. 
Leveson-Gower, (Edward) Frede- 
rick 

Iicvy-Lawson, Edward, Baron 
Burnham .... 
Levy-Lawson, Harry Lawson 
Webster, Viscount Burnham. 
See Lawson. 

Lewis, Agnes .... 
Lewis, Bunnell 

Lewis, David. Sec under Lewis, 
Evan. 

Lewis, Evan .... 
Lewis, Sir George Henrj’ . 

Lewis, John Travers 
Lewis, Richard 

Lewis, William Thomas, Baron 
Merthyr .... 
Liberty, Sir Arthur Lasenby 
Liddcrdalc, Wiliam. 

Lincolnshire, Marquess of. Sec 
Wynn-Carrington, Charles 
Robert. 


1802-1933 

1829-1906 

1851 - 19161 

1831 - 1923 ! 
1810-1903 

1852 - 1927 
1850-1902 
1801-1938 
1838-1902 
1838-1903 
1891-1917 

1832 - 1902 
1845-1908 
1859-1926 


1645-1907 

1840-1914 


Lindlcy, Nathaniel, Baron 

Lindsay, David 

Lindsay, David Alexander Ed- 
ward, Earl of Crawford . 

Lindsay, James Gavin 

Lindsay, .Tames Ludovic, Earl 
of Crawford .... 

Lind-say (afterwards Loyd-Lind- 
sny), Robert James, Baton 
Wantage . . . . 

Lindsay, Tliomas Martin , 

Lindsay, Wallace Martin . 

Lingcn, Ralph Robert \\1icelcr, 
Baron . . . . 

Linlithgow, Marquess of. See 
Hope, John Adrian I.oul5. 

Lipton, Sir Thom-as Johnstone . 

Lister, Artliur .... 
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1830-1909 

1843-1921 

1837-1911 

1819-1905 


1837-1901 


1830-1904 

1825-1904 

1805-1926 

1819-1904 

1834-1906 

1818-1901 

1828-1906 

1825-1902 


1800-1904 

1837-1926 

1881-1926 

1854-1933 

1857-1931 

1851-1925 


1810-1907 

1883-1910 


1843-1926 

1824-1908 


1818-1901 

1883-1911 

1825-1901 

1821-1905 

1837-1914 

1843-1917 

1832-1902 


1828-1921 

1850-1922 

1871-1940 

1885-1903 

1847-1918 


1832-1901 

181 . 3-1914 

1858-1937 

1810-1905 


1850-1931 

1800-1903 
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Lister, Joseph, Baron 
Lister, Samuel Cunlifi'e, Baron 
Masham . . . . 

Little, William John Knox-. See 
_ Knox-Little. 

Littler, Sir Ralph Daniel Alakin- 
son . . . . . 

Liveing, George Do^vning . 
Livese}’’, Sir George Thomas 
Llandail, Viscount. See Mat- 
thews, Henry. 

Lloyd, Marie, •pseudonym. See 
Wood, Matilda Alice Victoria. 
Loates, Thomas 
Loch, Sir Charles Stewart . 

Lock, Walter .... 
Locke, WiUiam John 
Lockey, Charles 

Lockwood, Amelius Mark 
Richard, Baron Lamboume , 
Lockyer, Sir (Joseph) Norman . 
Lodge, Eleanor Constance 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph . 
Lodge, Sir Richard . 

Lottie, William John 
Loftus, Lord Augustus William 
Frederick Spencer 
Ingue, MichaM 
Lohmann, George Alfred . 
Londonderry, Alarquess of. See 
Vane-Tempest-Stc wart, Charles 
Stewart. 

Iiong, Walter Hulme, Viscoimt 
Long of Wraxall . 

Longhurst, William Henty 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey . 

Lord, Thomas. . . _ . 

Lorebume, Earl. See Reid, 
Robert Threshie. 

Lorimer, Sir Robert Stodart 
Lotbinifere, Sir Henry Gustave 
Joly de. See Joly de Lotbini^re. 
liothian, Alarquess of. See Kerr, 
Philip Henry. 

Louise Caroline Alberta, princess 
of Great Britain . 

Louise Victoria Alexandra Dag- 
mar, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain . . • • 

Lovat, Baron. See Fraser, Simon 
Joseph. 

Love, Augustus Edward Hough. 
Lovelace, Earl of. See Alilbanke, 
Ralph Gordon Noel King. 
Lovett, Richard 
Low, Alexander, Lord 
Low, Sir Robert Cunliffe . 

Low, Sir Sidney James Alark 
Lowe, Sir Drmry Curzon Drurj^-. 

See Druiy-Lowe. 

Lowry, Hemy Dawson 
Lowry, Thomas Martin 
Lowther, James 
L6wj% Albert or Abraham 
Jjoyd-Lindsay. See Lindsay, Ro- 
bert James, Baron "Wantage. 
Luard, Sir W'ilh’am Gambam . 
Lubbock, John, Baron Avebury 
Luby, '^omas Clarke 


1827-1912 

1816-1906 


1835-1908 

1827-1924 

1834-1908 


Lucas, Baron. See Herbert, 
Aubewn Thomas, 

Lucas, Sir Charles Prcstwood . 
Lucas, Edward Verrall 
Lucas, Keith . . . . 

Luckock, Herbert Mortimer 
Lucy, Sir Henry IVilliam . 
Ludlow, Jolm Alalcolm Forbes . 
Luke, Jemima. 


1807-1910 

1849-1923 

1846- 1933 
1803-1930 
1820-1901 

1847- 1928 
1830-1920 
1869-1936 
1851-1940 
1855-1936 

1839- 1911 j 

1817-1904 

1840- 1924 
1805-1901 


Lukin, Sir Henry Timson . 
Lunn, Sir Henry Simpson. 
Lupton, Joseph Hirst 
Lush, Sir Charles Alontague 
Lusk, Sir Andrew . 

Lutz, (Wilhelm) Aleyer 
Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyn . 

Lyall, Sir Charles James . 

Lyall, Edna, pseudonym. See 
Bayly, Ada Ellen. 

Lygon, William, Earl Beauchamp 
Lynch, Arthur Alfred 
Lyne, Joseph Leycester (Father 
Ignatius) . . . . 

Lyne, Sir William John . 
Lyons, Sir Algernon McLennon . 
Lyons, Joseph Aloysius . 

Lyte, Sir Henry Churchill Max- 
well ..... 
Lyttelton, Alfred 
Lyttelton, Arthur Temple. 
Lyttelton, Sir Neville Gerald 
Lytton, Sir Henry Alfred . 


1854r-1924 

1819-1904 

1818-1908 

1808-1908 


1864-1929 


1848-1939 


1807-1931 


1803-1940 


1851-1904 

1845-1910 

1838-1911 

1857-1932 


1869-1906 

1874-1938 

1840-1904 

1816-1908 


1820- 1910 
1834-1913 

1821- 1901 


MacAhster, Sir Donald 
Macao, Sir Arthur Vernon 
Macara, Sir Charles Wright 
McArthur, Charles . 

Macarthur, Mary Reid. See 
Anderson. 

M'Carthy, Justin 
JIacartney, Sir Samuel Halliday 
Alacaulay, James 
Alacbain, Alexander. 

Macbeth, Robert Walker . 
AlacCallum, Andrew. 
McCalmont, Harry Leslie Blun- 
dell 

McCardie, Sir Henry Alfred 
McClean, Frank 

McClintock, Sir Francis Leopold 
McClure, Sir John Da%’id . 
McCoan, James Carlile 
I MacColl, Malcolm . 

MacCoU, Norman 
MacCormac, Sir "William . 
McCormick, WilliamPatrick Glyn 
McConm'ck, Sir William Syming- 
ton ..... 
McCudden.JamesThomasByford 
Maccunn, Hamish (James) 
MacDerraot, Hugh Hyacinth 
O’Rorke, The MacDermot 
Maedermott, Gilbert Hastings . 
MacDermott, Martin 
Macdonald, Sir Claude JIaxwcll. 
Macdonald, Sir George 
MacDonald, George . 

Macdonald, Sir Hector Archibald 
Macdonald, Hector Munro 
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1853-1931 

1808-1938 

1870-1916 

1833-1909 

1843-1924 

1821-1911 

1813-1906 

1860-1925 

1859-1939 

1836-1905 

1853-1930 

1810-1909 

1829-1903 

1835-1911 

1845-1920 


1872-1938 

1861-1934 

1837-1908 

1844- 1913 
1833-1908 
1879-1939 

1848-1940 

1857-1913 

1852-1903 

1845- 1931 
1865-1936 

1854-1934 

1843- 1908 
1845-1929 

1844 - 1910 


1830- 1912 

1833- 1906 
1817-1902 
1855-1907 
1848-1910 
1821-1902 

1801- 1902 
1800-1933 
1837-1904 
1810-1907 
1860-1922 
1820-1904 

1831- 1907 
1843-1904 
1836-1901 
1877-1940 

1859-1930 

1805-1918 

1808-1916 

1834- 1904 
1845-1901 

1823- 1905 

1852- 1916 

1802- 1940 

1824- 1905 

1853- 1903 
1805-1935 
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MacDonald, James Ramsay 
Macdonald, Sir James Ronald 
Leslie ..... 
McDonald, John Blake 
Macdonald, Sir John Denis 
Macdonald, Sir John Haj’Atholc, 
Lord Kingsburgh . 

JIacdoncll, Arthur Anthony 
JIacDoncll, Sir Hugh Guion 
JIacdoncll, Sir John . 

Macdonell, Sir Philip James 
MacDonnell, Antony Patrick, 
Baron ..... 
McDonnell, Sir Schomberg Kerr 
McDougall, William . 

Mace, James (Jem) . 

McEvoy, Arthur Ambrose 
Macewen, Sir William 
JIaefadyen, Allan 
M'Fadycn, John Edgar . 
Macfarren, Walter Cecil . 
McGrath, Sir Patrick Tliomas . 
JIacGregor, Sir Evan 
MacGregor, James . 

Mnegregor, Sir William 
Machcll, James Octavius . 
Machray, Robert 
Jl'Intosh, JVilliam Carmichael . 
Macintyre, Donald . 

Mackay, yEncas James George . 
Mackay, Ale.xandcr . 

Mackay, Donald James, Baron 

Reay 

Mackay, James Lyle, Earl of 
Inchcape . , . . 

.Mackay, Mary, ‘Mario Corelli’ . 
JIoKcc’hnic, JVilliam Sharp 
Mackcnnal, Alexander 
Mackenn.al, Sir (Edgar) Bertram 
Jlaekenzic, Sir Alexander . 


1800- 1937 

1802- 1927 

1829- 1901 
1820-1908 

1830- 1919 

1854- 1930 
1832-1904 
1845-1921 
1873-1940 

184-1-1925 

1801- 1915 
1871-1938 

1831- 1910 
1878-1927 
1848-1924 
1800-1907 
1870-1933 
1820-1905 
1808-1929 
1842-1926 

1832- 1910 
1840-1919 

1837- 1902 ! 
1831-1904 

1838- 1931 
1831-1903 

1839- 1911 

1833- 1902 

1830-1921 

1852-1932 

1855- 1924 

1803- 1930 
1835-1904 
1803-1931 
1842-1902 


Jlaekenzic, Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell 

Jlaekenzic, Sir George Sutherland 
Jlaekenzic, Sir James 
Jl'Kenzic, Sir John . 

JlcKenzic, John Stuart 
JIcKenzie, (Robert) Tait . 
Jlaekenzic, Sir Stephen 
Mackenzie, Sir William 
JlcKerrow, Ronald Bnmlccs 
JlncKinkay, Antoinette. Sec Ster- 
ling. 

Mnekinnon, Sir William Heniy . 
JInckintosh, Charles Bennie 
JIackintosb, Hugh Ross . 
Mackintosh, John . 

McLachlan, Rolwrl . 

Maclagan, Cliristian 
Jlaclagan, William Dalrj’rnple . 
JlacLaren, Alexander ’ . 
M‘I>nrcn, Clinrlcs Benjamin 
Bright, Baron Abcrconway . 
Maclarcn, Inn, pseudonym'. See 
Watson, John. 

Mcl.aren, .Tohn, Lord 
Maclean, Sir Donald 
Maclean, Sir Ham.’ Aubrey de 
Vcrc . . * . , 

•Maclean, James Mackenzie 


1847-1935 

1844-1910 

1853-1925 

1830-1901 

1800-1935 

1807-1938 

184-4-1909 

1849-1923 

1872-1940 


1852-1929 

1808-1928 

1870-1930 

1833-1907 

1837-1904 

1811-1901 

1820-1910 

1820-1910 

1850-1934 


1831-1910 

1804-1932 

1848-1920 

1835-1906 


Maclcar, George Frederick 
Maclear, John Fiot Lee Pearso . 
McLennan, Sir John Cunningham 
Maclcod, Fiona, pseudonym. See 
Sharp, William. 

Jlacleod, Henrj' Dunning . 
Macleod, John James Rickard . 
Maclure, Edward Craig . 
JIaclurc, Sir John William. See 
under JIaclure, Edward Craig. 
McMahon, Charles Alexander 
MacMahon, Percy Alexander 
Macmillan, Sir Frederick Orridge 
Jlacmillan, Hugh 
JIcMillan, Jlargarct . 

McMurrieh, James Playfair 
Macnaghten, Edward, Baron 
JlcNair, John Frederick Adolphus 
Macnamara, Thomas James 
McNcilc, (Herman) Cyril, ‘Sapper’ 
McNeill, James 
McNeill, Sir John Carstairs 
iMacNcill, John Gordon Stvift . 
McNeill, Ronald John, Baron 
Cushendun . . . . 

JIacphail, Sir (John) Andrew 
Jlacpherson, (James) Inn, Baron 
Strathcarron 

Maepherson, Sir John Moles- 
worth ..... 
McQueen, Sir John Withers 
JIacroric, William Kenneth 
M’Taggart, John JPTaggart Ellis 
McTaggart, William. 
MaeWhirter, John . 

Madden, Sir Charles Edward 
Madden, Frederic William 
Jladdcn, ICatherino Cecil. See 
Thurston. 

Madden, Thomas Jloro 
Mograth, John Biehard . 
Maguire, James Rochfort . 
Mahaffy, Sir John Pcntlnnd 
Mahon, Sir Bryan Thomas 
Mair, William . . . . 

Jlaitland, Agnes Catlierine 
JIaitland, Sir Arthur Herbert 
Drummond Rnmsay-Stccl-. 
Sec Steel-JInitland. 

JIaitland, Frederic William 
JIaitland, .John Alexander Fullcr- 
Jlalct, Sir Edward Baldwin 
M.alet, Lucas, pseudonym. Sec 
Harrison, Alary St. Legcr. 
Jlallock, William Hurrcll . 
Mallory, George Lcigli 
M.alonc, Sylvester . 

Jlanley, William George Nicholas 
Mann, Artliur Henry 
Manners, (Lord) .tohn James 
Robert, Duke of Rutland 
Manning, John Edmondson 
Manns, Sir August . 
Jlansel-PlcydcII, John Clavell , 
Maasergh, James 
Mansfield, Knthcrinc,p.reiirfon!pn. 

See Murry, Kathleen. 
Mansfield, Robert Blnchfoitl 
Jlanson, Sir I’atrick . 
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1833-1902 

1838-1907 

18G7-1935 


1821-1902 

1876-1935 

1833-1906 


1830-1904 

1854-1929 

1851-1936 

1883-1903 

1800- 1931 
1859-1939 

1830- 1913 
1828-1910 

1801- 1931 
1888-1937 
1809-1938 

1831- 1904 
1849-1926 

1801- 1934 
1804-1938 

1880- 1937 

1853-1914 

1830-1909 

1881- 1905 
1800-1925 
1835-1910 
1880-1911 

1802- 1935 
1830-1904 


184-4-1902 

1830-1930 

1855-1925 

1830-1919 

1802-1930 

1830-1920 

1850-1906 


1850-1908 

1850-1936 

1837-1908 


1849- 1923 
1880-1924 
1822-1906 
1831-1901 

1850- 1929 

1818-1906 

1848-1910 

18‘25-1907 

1817-1902 

1831-1905 


182-4-1908 

1844-1922 
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Maple, Sir John Blundell . 
Mapleson, James Henry . 
Mapother, Edward Dillon . 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe . 
Margoliouth, David Samuel 
Marjoribanks, Edward, Baron 
Tweedmouth 

Markhani, Sir Albert Hastings . 
Markham, Sir Clements Robert . 
Jlarks, David Woolf 
Marlowe, Thomas . 

Marr, John Edward . 

Marriott, Sir William Thackeray 
Marsden, Alexander Edwin 
Marshall, Alfred 
Marshall, George William . 
Marshall, Julian 
Marshall, Sir William Raine 
Marshall Hall, Sir Edward. See 
HaU. 

klartin, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Sir Thomas Aequin 
Martin, Violet Florence, ‘Martin 

Ross’ 

Marwick, Sir James David 
Masham, Baron. See Lister, 
Samuel Cunlitfe. 

JIaskelyne, Mervyn Herbert Nevil 
Story-. See Story-Maskelyne. 
Mason, Arthur James 
Massey, Gerald 
Massey, William Ferguson 
JIassingham, Henry William 
Masson, David 
Masson, Sir David Orme . 
Massy, William Godfrey Dunham 
Masterman, Charles Frederick 
Gurney .... 
Jlasters, Maxwell Tylden . 
Matheson, George . 

Jlathew, Sir James Charles 
Mathew, Theobald . 
klathews, Charles Edward 
Mathews, Sit Charles Willie 
Mathews, Sir Lloyd William 
Mathieson, William Law . 
Matthews, Henry, Viscount 
Llandaff .... 
Matthews, Sir William 
aiaturin, Basil William 
Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, 
Queen of Norway . 

Maude, Aylmer 

Maude, Sir (Frederick) Stanley . 
Maurice, Sir John Frederick 
Mawdsley, James 
Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxse, Leopold James 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert Eustace . 
Maxwell, Sir John Grenfell 
JIaxwell (formerly Braddon), 
Mary Elizabeth . 

Maxwell Lyte, Sir Henry Chur- 
chill. SeeLyte. 

May, Philip William (Phil) 

May, Sir "William Henry . 
Mayor, John Eyton Bickersleth 
Meade, Richard James, Earl of 
Clanwilliam . . . • 


1845-1903 

1830-1901 

1835- 1908 
1821-1910 
1858-1940 

1840- 1909 

1841- 1918 ^ 
1830-1916 
1811-1909 
1868-1935 
1857-1933 
1834-1903 
1832-1902 

1842- 1924 
1839-1905 

1836- 1903 
1865-1939 


1816-1909 

1850-1906 

1862-1915 

1826-1908 


Meakin, James Edward Budgett 
Meath, Earl of. Sec Brabazon, 
Reginald. 

Medd, Peter Goldsmith 
Me^cott, Henry Benedict 
Meiklejohn, John Miller Dow 
Slelba, Dame Nellie . 

Melchett, Baron. See Mond, 
Alfred Moritz. 

Meldrum, Charles . 
klellanby, John 

Mellon (forraeriy Woolgar), Sarah 
Jane ..... 
Melville, Arthur 
Mercer, James. 

Meredith, George 
Jleredith, Sir William Ralph 
Merivale, Herman Charles 
Merriman, Henry Seton, pseud- 
onym. See Scott, Hugh Stowcll. 
Merriman, John Xavier . 
Merrivale, Baron. See Duke, 
Henry Edward. 

Merry, William Walter 
Merry del Val, Rafael 
Mersey, Viscount. See Bigham, 
John Charles. 


1866-1906 


1829-1908 

1829-1905 

1836-1902 

1861-1931 


1821-1901 

1878-1939 

1824-1909 

1855—1904 

1883-1932 

1828-1909 

1840-1923 

1839-1906 


1841-1926 


1835-1918 

1865-1930 


1851-1928 

1828-1907 

1856-1925 

1860-1924 

1822-1907 

1858-1937 

1838-1906 

1874r-1927 

1833- 1907 

1843- 1906 
1830-1908 
1866-1939 

1834- 1905 
1860-1920 
1850-1901 
1868-1938 i 

1 

1826-1913 

1844- 1922 

1847- 1915 

1809-1938 

1858- 1938 
1804-1917 
1841-1912 

1848- 1902 
1840-1916 
1864-1932 

1845- 1937 

1859- 1929 

1837-1915 


1864-1903 

1849-1930 

1825-1910 

1832-1907 


Merthyr, Baron. See Lewis, 
William Thomas. 

Merz, Charles Hesterman . 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles Herbert 
Theophilus . . . . 

iMcthuen, Sir Algernon Methuen 
Marshall . . . . 

Methuen, Paul Sanford, Baron . 
Meux (formerly Lambton), Sir 
Hedworth . . . . 

Mew, Charlotte Mary 
Meyer, Frederick Brotherton 
Meyer, Sir William Stevenson . 
Mejmell, Alice Christiana Ger- 
trude ..... 
Jteyrick, Edward 
Jleyrick, Frederick . 

Jlichell, Sir Lewis Loyd . 

I Michie, Alexander . 

, Micklethwaite, John Thomas . 

I Midlanc, Albert 
Milbanke, Ralph Gordon Noel 
King, Earl of Lovelace . 
Milford Haven, Marquess of. 
See Mountbatten, Louis Alex- 
ander. 

Miller, Sir James Percy 
Milligan, George 
MilHgan, Sir William 
Mills, Bertram Wagstatf . 

Mills, Sir William . 

Milne, Sir (Archibald) Berkeley. 
Milne, John .... 
Milner, Alfred, Viscount . 

Minto, Earl of. See Elliot, Gilbert 
John5IurrayKynj’nmond. 
Mitchell, Sir Arthur. 

Jlitchcll, John Murray 
IMitclieli, Reginald Joseph. 
Mitford, Algernon Bertram Free- 
man-, Baron Rcdesdale. 
Moberly, Robert Campbell 


1874-1940 

1853-1928 

1850-1924 

1845-1932 

1850-1929 

1809-1928 

1847-1929 

1800-1922 

1847-1922 

1834-1938 

1827-1906 

1842- 1928 
1833-1902 

1843- 1906 
1825-1909 

1839-1906 


1804-1906 

1860-1934 

1804-1929 

1873-1938 

1856-1932 

1833-1938 

1850- 1913 

1851- 1925 


1826-1909 

1815-1904 

1895-1937 

1837-1916 

1845-1903 
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Mocatta, Frederic David . 

MOens, 'iViUiam John diaries 
Moir, Frank Lewis . 

MoUoy, Gerald 
Molloy, James L^Tiam 
Molloy, Joseph FitzGerald 
Molyneux, Sir Robert Henry 
M'ore-. See Morc-MoljTieux. 
‘Mon, Hwfa’, psettdonym. See 
Williams, Rowland. 

Sfonash, Sir John 

Moncreiff, Henry James, Baron . 

Moncrieff, Sir Alexander . 

Mond, Alfred Moritz, Baron Mel- 
Mond, Ludwig. . [chett 
Mond, Sir Robert Ludwig. 
Monkhousc, William Cosmo 
Monro, Sir Charles Carmichael . 
Monro, Charles Henry 
Monro, Da\’id Binning 
hlonro, Harold Edward 
Slonson, Sir Edmund John 
Montagu of Beaulieu, Baron. See 
Douglas-Scott-Montagu, John 
Walter Edward. 

Montagu, Edirin Samuel . 
Montagu, Lord Robert 
Montagu, Samuel, Baron Swaytb - 
ling . . . . ■ . 

Montagu-Douglas-Scott, Lord 
Charles Thomas. Sec Scott, 
Montague, Charles Edward 
Montague, Francis Charles 
Montcath, Sir James 
Montcfiorc, Claude Joseph Gold- 
smid- ..... 
Montgomerie, Robert Archibald 
James. .... 
Montmorency, James Edward 
Gcolfrcy do. Sec De Mont- 
morency. 

Jlontmorcncy, Raymond Harvey 
do, Vi.scount Frankfort de 
Montmorency. See Do Slont- 
morency. 

Monypenny, William Flavelle . 
Moor, Sir Frederick Robert 
Moor, Sir Ralph Denham Ray- 

ment 

Moore, Arthur William 
Moore, Edward 
Moore, George Augustus . 
Jloore, Mary, Sec Wj-ndham, 
Mary, LnJy. 

Moore, Stuart Archibald . 
Moore, Temple Lushinglon 
Moorhouse, James . 

Moran, Patrick Francis . 
Morant, Sir Rolicrt I-aurie 
Morc-Molyneux, SirRoljcrt Henrj’ 
Moresby, John 
Morfill, William Richard . 
hlorgan, Conuy Lloyd 
Mor^n, IWwrnl Ddmar . 
Morgan, Sir Gilbert Tlioni.as 
Moriarty, XTcniy^ Augustus 
Morison, Sir Theodore 
Morland, Sir Thomas Ixithbridgc 
Xnpicr . . . . 


1828-1905 Morley, Earl of. Sec Parker, 

1883-1904- Albert Edmund. 

1852-1904 Motley, John, Viscount Morley 

1834— 1906 of Blackburn . . . 1838-1923 

1837- 1909 Morrell, Lady Ottoline Violet 

1858-1908 Anne 1873-1938 

Morris, Edward Patrick, Baron. 1850-1935 
Morris, Sir Lewis , . . 1833-1907 

Morris, Jtlichncl, Lord hlorris and 

IHUanin .... 1820-1901 

1805-1931 Rforris, Philip Richard . . 1830-1902 

1840-1909 Morris, Tom .... 3821-1908 

1820-1906 Morris, William O’Connor. . • 1824—1904 
1808-1930 Morris- Jones, Sir John . . 180‘}-1929 

1830-1909 Morrison, NVnltcr . . . 1830-1921 

1807-1938 Moseley, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys . 1887-1915 

1840-1901 Mott, Sir Basil . . . 1859-1938 

1800-1929 Mott, Sir Frederick IValkcr . 1853-1926 

1835- 1908 Moulc, Gcotrc Evans . . 1828-1912 

1830-1905 Moulc, Handley Carr Glyn . 1841-1920 

1870-1932 Moulton, James Hope , . lSG.0-1917 

1834— 1909 Moulton, John Fletcher, Baron . 1844—1921 

Mountbatten, Louis Alexander, 
hlarqucss of Milford Haven 
(formerly Prince Louis Alex- 
1870—1924 under of Battcnbcrg) . . 1854—1921 

1823-1902 Mountford, Edward William . 1855-1908 

Mount Stephen, Baron. Sec 
1832-1911 Stephen, (Icorgc. 

Mount Temple, Baron. See Ash- 
ley, Wilfred William. 

1807-1928 Mowat, Sir Oliver . . . 1820-1903 

1838- 1935 Mowatt, Sir Francis. . , 1837-1919 

1847-1929 Moynihnn, Berkeley George An- 
drew, 'Baron . . . 1805-1936 

1858-1938 Muddiman.SirAlexnnderPhillips 1875-1928 
Muir, Sir William , . . 3810-1905 

1855—1908 Muirhead, Jolin Henry . . 1855-1940 

Muller, Ernest Bruce Iwnn-. See 
Iwan-Mullcr. 

Mullins, Edwin Roscoc . . 1848-1907 

Munby, Arthur .TosepU . . 1828-1910 

Munro, Hector Hugh . . 1870-1916 

Munro, James .... 1832-1908 

Munro-Ferguson, Bonald Crau- 
1800-1912 ford. Viscount Novar. Sec 

1853-1927 Ferguson. 

Murdoch, IVilliam Lloyd . . 1855-1911 

1800-1909 Murison, Alexander Falconer . 1847-1934 
185.3-1909 Slurray, Alexander Stuart . 1841-1904 

1835- 1916 Murray, Charles Adolphas, Earl 

1852-1933 ofDunmore. . . . 1841-1907 

Murray, D.a\-id Christie . . 1847-1907 

Murray, Sir George Herbert . 1840-1036 

1842—1907 Slurray, George Bcdmaync . 1805-1939 

1850-1920 Murray, George Bolicrt Milne . 1858-1911 

3820-1915 Murray, Sir James Augustus 

18.30-1911 Henry 1837-1015 

1803-1920 Murray, Sir James Wolfe , . 1853-1910 

1838-1904 Murray, Sir John . . . 1841-1914 

IBSO-mZ Murray, Sir .Tohn . . . 1831-1928 

1834-1900 Murray, Sir (.Tohn) Hubert 
1852-1036 Plunkett .... 1801-1940 

1810-1909 Murray, .Sir Os\ryn Alexander 
3872-1940 Ruthven .... 1873-1936 

1815-1906 Murry, Kathleen, ‘Katherine 
1803-1936 MansOeld’ .... 1888-1923 

Mtisgrave, Sir .Tames . . 1823-1904 

T805-1925 Muybridge, Eadweard . . 1830-1904 
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Myers, Ernest James 
Mysore, Sir Shri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja 


Nair, Sir Chettur Sankaran. See 
Sankaran Nair. 

Nairne, Alexander . 

Nares, Sir George Strong 
Nathan, Sir Matthew 
Nawanagar, Maharaja Shri Ran- 
jitsinhji Vibhaji, Maharaja 
Jamsaheb of . . . 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal 
Neil, Robert Alexander 
NeU, Samuel .... 
Neilson, George 

Nelson, Eliza. See under Craven, 
Henry Thornton. 

Nelson, Sir Hugh Muir 
Neruda, Wilma Maria Francisca. 

See Hall6, Lady. 

Nesbit, Edith. See Bland. 
Nettleship, Edward . 

Nettleship, John Trivett . 
Neubauer, Adolf 
Neville, Henry 

Newall (formerly Phillpotts), 
Dame Bertha Surtees . 
Newbolt, Sir Henry Jolm . 
Newbolt, William Charles Ed- 
mund 

Newman, William Lambert 
Newmarch, Charles Henry 
Newnes, Sir George . 

Newton, Alfred 
Newton, Ernest 
Nieholson, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Edward WiUiams 
Byron ..... 
Nicholson, George . 

Nicholson, Joseph Shield . 
Nicholson, William Gustavus, 
Baron ..... 
Nickalls, Guy .... 
Nicol, Erskine .... 
NicoU, Sir William Robertson . 
Nicolson, Adela Florence, ‘Laur- 
ence Hope’ .... 
Nicolson, Arthur, Baron Car- 
nock ..... 
Nicolson, Malcolm Hassels. See 
, under Nicolson, Adela Flor- 
ence. 

Nightingale, Florence 
Nixon, Sir John Eccles 
Noble, Sir Andrew . 

Noble, Montagu Alfred 
Nodal, John Howard 
Norfolk, Duke of. See Howard, 
Henry FitzAlan-. 

Norgate, ICate. 

Norman, Conolly 
Norman, Sir Francis Booth 
Norman, Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman-Neruda, Wilma Maria 
Francisca. See Halid, Lady. 
Northbrook, Earl of. See Baring, 
Thomas George. 


1844-1921 


1884-1940 


1863-1936 

1831-1915 

1862-1939 


1872-1933 

1861-1931 

1852-1901 

1825-1901 

1858-1923 


1835-1906 


1845-1913 

1841-1902 

1832-1907 

1837-1910 

1877-1932 

1862-1938 

1844- 1930 
1834-1923 

1824- 1903 
1851-1910 
1820-1907 
1856-1922 
1808-1903 

1849- 1912 
1847-1908 

1850- 1927 

1845- 1918 
1866-1935 

1825- 1904 

1851- 1923 

1865-1904 

1849-1928 


1820-1910 

1857-1921 

1831-1915 

1873-1940 

1831-1909 


1853-1935 

1853-1908 

1830-1901 

1826-1904 


Northcliffe, Viscount. See Harms- 
worth, Alfred Charles William. 
Northcote, Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcote, James Spencer 
Northumberland, Duke of. See 
Percy, Alan Ian. 

Norton, Baron. See Adderley, 
Charles Bowyer. 

Norton, John .... 
Norton-Grifflths, Sir John. 
Novar, Viscount. See Ferguson, 
Ronald Cranford Munro-. 
Novello (aftenvards Countess 
Gigliueci), Clara Anastasia 
Nunbumholme, Baron. See Wil- 
son, Charles Henry. 

Nunn, Joshua Arthur 
Nutt, Alfred Truhner 
NuttaU, Enos .... 
Nuttall, George Henry Falkiner 

Oakeley, Sir Herbert Stanley 
Oates, La-wrence Edward Grace. 
O’Brien, Charlotte Grace . 
O’Brien, Cornelius . 

O’Brien, Ignatius John, Baron 
Shandon .... 
O’Brien, James Francis Xavier . 
O’Brien, Peter, Baron 
O’Brien, William 
O’CaUaghan, Sir Francis Lang- 
ford ..... 
O’Connor, Charles Yelverton 
O’Connor, James 
O’Connor, Thomas Power . 
O’Conor, Charles 0 wen (‘ O’Conor 

Don’) 

O’Conor, Sir Nicholas Roderick . 
O’Doherty, Kevin Izod . 
O’Doherty (formerly Kelly), 
Mary Anne. See under O’Do- 
herty, Kevin Izod. 

O’Donnell, Patrick . 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael Francis . 
Ogle, John William . 

O’Hanlan, John 

O’Higgins, Kevin Christopher . 
Oldham, Charles James. See 
tmder Oldham, Henry. 

Oldham, Henry 
O’Leary, John, 

Oliver, Frederick Scott 
Oliver, Samuel Pasfleld 
Olpherts, Sir William 
Oman, John AVood . 

Ommanney, Sir Erasmus .' 
Ommanney, GeorgeDruceAVynne 
Onslow, William Hillicr, Earl of 
Oppcnheim, Lassa Francis Law- 
rence . . . - • 

Orage, Alfred Richard 
Oram, Sir Henry John 
Orchardson, Sir AVilham Quiller 
Ord, AVilliam Miller . 

O’Rell, Max, pseudomjm. See 
Blouet, Lion Paul. 

Ormerod, Eleanor Anne . 

Orpen, Sir AA’illiam Newcnliam 
Montague . . • • 


1846-1911 

1821-1907 


1823-1904 

1871-1930 


1818-1908 


1853-1908 

1856- 1910 

1842- 1916 
1862-1937 

1830-1903 

1880-1912 

1845-1909 

1843- 1906 

1857- 1930 
1828-1905 

1842- 1914 
1852-1928 

1839-1909 

1843- 1902 
1836-1910 
1848-1929 

1838-1906 

1843-1908 

1823-1905 


1850-1927 

1804-1940 

1824-1905 

1821-1905 

1892-1927 


1815-1902 

1830-1907 

1864-1934 

1838-1907 

1822-1902 

1860-1939 

1814-1904 

1819-1902 

1853-1911 

1858-1919 

1873-1934 

1858-1939 

1832-1910 

1834-1902 


1828-1901 

1878-1931 
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Orr, Alexandra Sutherland . 1828—1903 

Orr, William McFadden . . 1806-1934 

Osborne, Walter Frederiek 1850-1903 

O’Shea, John Augustus . 1839-1905 

O’Shea, William Henrj' . 1840-1905 

Osier, Abraham FoUett . . 1808—1903 

Osier, Sir William . . 1840-1919 

O’Sullivan, Cornelius . . 1841-1907 

Otte, Elise .... 1818-1903 

Ottley, Sir Charles Langdale . 1858—1932 

Ouida, pseudonym. See De la 
Ramte, Marie Louise. 

Ouless, Walter William . . 1848-1933 

Overton, John Henry . . 1835-1903 

Overtoun, Baron. See White, 

John Campbell. 

Owen, John .... 1854-1926 

Owen, Robert .... 1820-1902 

Oxford and Asquith, Earl of. 

See Asquith, Herbert Henry. 

Page, H. A., pseudonym. See 
Japp, Alexander Hay. 

Page, Thomas Ethelbert . . 1850-1936 

Page, William . . . . 1801-1934 

Paget, Franeis. . . . 1851-1911 

Paget, Lady Muriel Evelyn Ver- 
non 1870-1938 

Paget, Sidney Edward . . 1800-1908 

Paget, Stephen . . 1855-1926 

Paget, Violet, ‘Vernon Lee’ . 1850-1935 

Pam, Barry Eric Odell . . 1804-1928 

Pakenham, Sir Francis John . 1832-1905 

Pakcnliam, Sir William Christo- 
pher 1801-1933 

Palgrave, Sir Reginald Francis 

Douce 1820-1904 

Pallcs, Christopher . , . 1831-1920 

Palmer, Sir Artliur Power. . 1840-1904 

Palmer, Sir Charles Mark . . 1822-1907 

Palmer, Sir Elwin Mitford . 1852-1906 

Palmer, George Herbert . . 1840-1926 

Palmer, George William . . 1851-1913 

Pankhurst, Emmeline . . 1858-1928 

Paris, Sir Archibald . . . 1801-1937 

Parish, William Dougins . . 1833-1904 1 

Parker, Albert Edmund, Earl of 
Morley .... 1843-1905 

Parker, Charles Stuart . . 1829-1910 

Parker, Sir (Horatio) Gilbert 
George .... 1802-1932 

Parker, Joseph . . . 1880-1902 

Parker, Robert John, Baron . 1857-1918 

Parkin, Sir George Robert . 1840-1922 

Parr (formerly Taylor), Louisa . d. 1903 
Pnrratt, Sir Walter . . . 1841-1924 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hast- 
ings 1848-1918 

Parry, Joseph . . . . 1841-1903 

1‘nny, Joseph Haydn. See 
under Parry, Joseph. 

Parsons, Alfred William . . 18-17-1920 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon . 1854-1931 

I’arsons, I^aurcncc, Earl of Rossc 1840-1908 
Patel, Vitlialbai Jhavabhni . 1870-1033 
Paterson, William I’aterson . 1800-1939 

Patiala, Sir Bhupindra Singh, 

Maharaja of. . . . 1801-1938 

Pnton, Dlannid Noel . . 1859-1928 

o; 


Pnton, John Brown . . . 1830-1911 

Pnton, John Gibson . . 1824—1907 

Pnton, Sir Joseph NoGl . . 1821-1901 

Pattison, Andrew Setli Pringle 
(formerly Andrew Seth) . 1850-1931 

Paul, Charles Kegan . . 1828-1902 

Paul, Herbert Woodfield . . 1853-1938 

Paul, William .... 1822-1905 

Pauncefote, Julian, Baron . 1828-1902 

Pavy, Frederick William . . 1829-1911 

Payne, Edward John . . 184-4-1904 

Payne, Humfry Gilbert Garth . 1002—1936 

Payne, Joseph Frank . . 1840-1910 

Pcacocke, Joseph Ferguson . 1835-1916 

Peake, Arthur Samuel . . 1865-1929 

Pearce, Ernest Harold . . 1805-1930 

Pearce, Stephen . . . 1819-1904 

Pearce, Sir William George . 1801-1907 

Pears, Sir Edwin . . . 1835-1919 

Pearson, Alfred Chilton . . 1801—1935 

Pearson, Charles John, Lord , 1843-1910 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Artliur , . 1800-1921 

Pearson, Karl .... 1857-1936 

Pearson, Weetman Dickinson, 

Viscount Cowdray . . 1850-1927 

Pease, Sir Arthur Francis . . 1800-1927 

I Pease, Sir Joseph WhitwcU . 1828-1903 

I Peck, Sir Cuthbert Edgar . . 1855-1901 

Peel, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount 1829-1912 
I Peel, Sir Frederick . . . 1823—1906 

I Peel, James .... 1811-1906 

Peel, William Robert Wellesley, 

Earl 1807-1937 

Peet, Thomas Eric . . . 1882-1934 

, Pcile, Sir James Bralthwaite . 1838-1906 

iPeilc, John .... 1837-1910 

Pelham, Henry Francis . . 1840-1907 

PHissier, Harry Gabriel . . 187-4-1913' 

Pell, Albert .... 1820-1907 

Pember, Edward Henry , , 1833-1911 

Pemberton, Thomas Edgar . 1849-1905 

Pembrey, Marcus Seymour . 1808-1934 

Penley, William Sydney . . 1852-1912 

Pennant, George Siiolto Gordon 
Douglas-, Baron Penrhyn. See 
Douglas-Pennant. 

Penrhyn, Baron. Sec Douglas- 
Pennant, George Sholto Gor- 
don. 

Penrose, Francis Cranmer. . 1817-1903 

Pcntland, Baron. See Sinclair, 

John. 

Pcrcival, .John. , . , 1834-1918 

Percy, Alan Ian, Duke of Nortli- 
umbcrland .... 1880-1930 

Percy, Henry Algernon George, 

Earl ... . . 1871-1909 

Pereira, George Edward . . 1805-1923 

Perkin, Arthur George . . 1801-1937 

Perkin, Sir William Henrj’ . 1838-1907 

Perkin, William Henry . . 1800-1029 

Pcrldns, Sir AJneas . . . 1831-1901 

Perks, Sir Robert William . 1849-1934 

Perownc, Edward Henry . , 1820-1906 

I’erownc, John James Stewart . 1823-1904 

Perry, Sir (Ed^vin) Cooper . 1850-1938 

Pony, Walter Copland . . 1814-1911 

Pctavcl, Sir .Toseph Ernest . 1873-1936 

Peterson, Sir WiUiam . . 1850-1921 
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Petit, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee . 1823-1901 

Petre, Sir George Glynn . 1822-1905 

Petrie, William . . 1821-1908 

Pettigrew, James Bell . . 1834-1908 

Petty-Fitzmaurice, Edmond 
George, Baron Fitzmaurice 
(formerly Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) .... 1840-1935 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, Heniy'Charles 
Keith, Marquess of Lansdowne 
Phear, Sir John Budd 
Phelps, Lancelot Ridley . 

Philip, Sir Robert William 
Philipps, Sir Ivor 
Philipps, John Wynfotd, Vis- 
count St. Davids . 

Philipps, Owen Cosby, Baron 
Kylsant .... 

Philiimore, John Swinnerton 
Phillimore, Sir Richard Fortescue 
Philiimore, W’al ter George Frank, 

Baron ..... 

Phillips, Sir Claude . 

Phillips, Stephen 
Phillips, William 
Phillpotts, Dame Bertha Surtees. 

See Newall. 

Philpot, Glyn Warren 
Piatti, Alfredo Carlo 
Pickard, Benjamin . 

Pickford, William, Baron Stern- 
dale ..... 

Pioton, James AUanson . 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing . 

Pirbright, Baron. See De IVorms, 

Henry. 

Pirrie, WUliam James, Viscount 
Pitman, Sir Henry Alfred. 

Plater, Charles Dominic . 

Platts, John Thompson . 

Playfair, Sir Nigel Ross . 

PlajTair, William Smoult . 

Pleydell, John Clavell Mansel-. 

See IMansel-Pleydeli. 

Plumer, Herbert Charles Onslow, 

Viscount .... 

Plunkett, Sir Francis Richard . 

Plunkett, Sir Horace Curzon 
Podmore, Frank 
Poel, WiUiam . . _ . 

Poland, Sir Harry Bodkin 
Pollen, John Hungerford . 

Pollock, Ernest JIurray, Viscount 

Hanworth .... 18G1— 1936 

Pollock, Sir Frederick . . 1845-1937 

Pollock, Hugh McDowell . . 1852—1937 

Poole, Reginald Lane , . 1857—1939 

Poole, Stanley Edward Lane- . 1854—1931 

Poore, George Vivian . . 1843—1904 

Pope, George Uglow . . 1820-1908 

Pope, Samuel .... 1820-1901 

Pope, William Burt . . . 1822—1903 

Pope, Sir William Jackson . 1870-1939 

Portal, Melville . . . 1819-1904 

Porter, Sir Andrew Slarshall . 1837—1919 

Postan (formerly Power), Eileen 
Edna le Peer 

Postgate, John Percival . 

Pott, Alfred . 


1845-1927 

1825-1905 

1853-1936 

1857-1939 

1801-1940 

1800-1938 

1863- 1937 
1873-1926 
1804-1940 

1845- 1929 

1846- 1924 

1864- 1915 
1822-1905 


1884-1937 

1822-1901 

1842-1904 

1848-1923 

1832-1910 

1855-1934 


1847-1924 

1808-1908 

1875-1921 

1830-1904 

1874-1934 

1835-1903 


1857-1932 

1835-1907 

1854- 1932 

1855- 1910 
1832-1934 
1829-1928 
1820-1902 


1889-1940 

1853-1926 

1822-1908 
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Powell, Frederick York , 
PoweU, Sir Richard Douglas 
Power, Eileen Edna le Poer. See 
Postan. 

Power, Sir WiUiam Heniy 
Poynder, John Poynder Dick- 
son-, Baron Islington . 
Poynter, Sir Edward John 
Po 3 Titing, John Henry 
Pratt, Hodgson 
Pratt, Joseph Bishop 
Preece, Sir WiUiam Henry' 
Prendergast, Sir Harry North 
Dalrymple .... 
Price, Frederick George Hilton . 
Price, Thomas. 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, Earl 
of Rosebery .... 
Primrose, Sir Henry WiUiam 
Pringle, WilUam Mather Ruther- 
ford ..... 
Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth. 

See Pattison. 

Prinsep, Valentine Cameron ( Val) 
Prior, Melton .... 
Pritchard, Sir Charles Bradley , 
Pritchett, Robert Taylor . 
Probert, Len-is 
Procter, Francis 

Proctor, Robert George CoUier . 
Propert, John Lumsden . 
Prothero, Sir George Walter 
Prothero, Rowland Edmund, 
Baron Ernie 
Prout, Ebenezer 
Prynne, George Rundle . 
Puddicombe,AnneAdaUsa,'AUcn 

Raine’ 

PuUen, Henry WiUiam 
Purcell, Albert Arthur WiUiam . 
Purser, Louis Claude 
PjTie, Louisa Fanny Bodda. See 
Bodda Pynp. 

Quarrier, WiUiam . 

Quick, Sir John 
Quilter, Harry, 

Quilter, Sir WiUiam Cuthhert . 
Quin, WindJiam Thomas Wynd- 
ham-, Earl of Dunraven and 
aiount-Earl .... 


1850-1904 

1842-1925 


1842-1916 

1866-1936 

1830-1919 

1852-1914 

1824-1907 

1854-1910 

1834-1913 

1834-1913 

1842-1909 

1852-1909 

1847-1929 

1840-1923 

1874-1928 


1838-1904 

1845-1910 

1837-1903 

1828-1907 

1841-1908 

1812-1905 

1808-1903 

1834- 1902 
1848-1922 

1851-1937 

1835- 1909 
1818-1903 

1830-1908 

1836- 1903 
1872-1935 
1854-1932 


1829-1903 

1852-1932 

1851-1907 

1841-1911 


See 


Rackham, Arthur . 
Radcliffe-Crocker, Henry 
Rae, William Fraser 
Raggi, Mario . 

RaUton, Herbert 
Raine, Allen, pseudonym. 

Puddicombe, Anne AdaUsa. 
Raines, Sir Julius Augustus 
Robert .... 
Rainy, Adam Holland. See 
unicr Rainy, Robert. 

Rainy, Robert. 

Rait, Sit Robert Sangster, 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander . 
Ramfe, Maria Louise, ‘Ouida’. 

Sec De la Ram6e. 

Ramsay, Alexander . 


1841-1926 

1807-1939 

1845-1909 

1835-1905 

1821-1907 

1858-1910 


1827-1909 


1820-1906 

1874-1936 

1801-1922 


1822-1909 
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Ramsay, Sir James Henry 
Ramsay, Sir William 
Ramsay', Sir William Mitchell . 
Ramsay-Stccl-Maitiand, Sir Ar- 
thur Herbert Drummond. See 
Steel-Maitland. 

Ramsden, Omar 
Randall, Richard William. 
Randcgger, Alberto . 

Randles, lilarshall , 

Randolph, Francis Cliarles Hin- 
geston-. See Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph. 

Randolph, Sir George Granville . 
Ranjitsinhji, Maharaja Jam- 
saheb of Nawanagar. See 
Nawanagar, 

Ransom, William Henry . 

Raper, Robert William 
Rapson, Edward James . 
Rashdall, Hastings . 

Rassam, Hormuzd . 

Rathbone, William . 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Raven, John James . 

Raverty, Henry George . 
Rawling, CeeU Godfrey 
Rawlinson, George . 

Rawlinson, Henry Seymour, 
Raron ..... 
Rawlinson, William George 
Rawson, Sir Harry Holdsworth , 
Rayleigh, Raron. Sec Strutt, 
John William. 

Read, Sir Charles Hercules 
Read, Clare Sewell . 

Read, Walter William 
Readc, Thomas Mellard . 
Reading, Marquess of. Sec Isaacs, 
Rufus Daniel. 

Rcay, Baron. See Mackay, Don- 
ald James. 

Redesdale, Baron. See Slitford, 
Algernon Bertram Freeman-. 
Redmond, John Edward . 
Rcdmond,WiUiamHoey Kearney 
Redpath, Henry Adency’ . 

Reed, Sir Edward James . 

Reed, Edward Tennyson . 
Reeves, Sir William Conrad 
Reich, Emil .... 
Reid, Archibald David 
Reid, Sir George Houstoun 
Reid, James Smith . 

Reid, Sir John Watt 
Reid, Sir Robert Gillespie. 

Reid, Robert Threshie, Earl 
Lorebum .... 
Reid, Sir Thomas Wemyss 
Rcndel, Sir Alexander Meadows 
Rendcl, George Wighlwick 
Rcndlc, Alfred Barton 
Repington, Cliarles h Court 
Reynolds, .Tnmc,s Emerson 
Reynolds, Osborne . 

Rhodes, Cecil John . 

Rhodes, Francis William . 
Rhondda, Viscount. See Thomas, 
David Alfred. 


1830-1925 

1852-1916 

1851-1939 


1873-1939 

1824-1906 

1832-1911 

1820-1904 


Rhys, Sir John 

Richards, Sir Frederick William 
Richmond, Duke of. See Gordon- 
Lennox, Charles Henry. 
Richmond, Sir William Blake . 
Ricketts, Charles de Sousy 
Riddell, Charles James Buchanan 
Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Lawson 
(Mrs. J. H. RiddeU), ‘F. G. 
Trafford’ . . . . 


1818-1907 


182*4-1907 

1842-1915 

1801-1937 

1858-1924 

1820-1910 

1810-1902 

1842-1904 

1833-1906 

1825-1906 

1870-1917 

1812-1902 


Riddell, George Allardyce, Baron 
Ridding, George . . ' . 

Ridgeway, Sir Joseph West 
Ridgeway', Sir William 
Ridley, Matthew Wliltc, Viscount 
Ricu, Charles Pierre Henri 
Rigby, Sir Jolm 
Rigg, James Harrison 
Rigg, James McMullen 
Ringer, Sydney 

Ripon, Marquess of. See Robin- 
son, George Frederick Samuel. 
Risley, Sir Herbert Hope . 
Ritchie, Anne Isabella, Lady, See 
under Ritchie, Sir Richmond 
Thackeray Willoughby. 
Ritchie, Charles Thomson, Baron 
Ritchie of Dundee 


1804-1925 

1840-1928 

1843-1910 


Ritchie, David George 
Ritchie, SirRichmondThackeray 
Willoughby .... 
Rivaz, Sir Charles Montgomery 
Riviere, Briton 

Robeck, Sir Jolm Michael Do. 


1857-1929 

1820-1905 

1855-1907 

1832-1909 


Sec Dc Robcck. 

Roberts, Alexander . 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, Earl. 
Roberts, George Henry' . 
Roberts, Isaac. 

Roberts, Robert Davies , 
Roberls-Austen, Sir William 


Chandler 


1850- 1918 
1801-1917 
1848-1908 
1830-1906 
1800-1933 
1821-1902 
1854-1910 
18-41-1908 
1845-1918 
18-10-1920 

182.3- 1909 
1842-1908 

1840-1923 

1842-1905 

1829-1918 

1883-1902 

180.5-1938 

1858-1925 

1844-1920 

1842-1912 

185.3- 1902 

1851- 1905 


Robertson, Arcliibald 
Robertson, Dougins Momy 
Cooper Lamb Argyll 
Robertson, George Matthew 
Robertson, Sir George Scott 
Robertson, James Patrick Ban- 
nerman, Baron 
Robertson, John Mackinnon 
Robertson, Sir .Tohnston Forbes- 
Robertson, Sir William Robert . 
Robinson, Frederick William 
Robinson, George Frederick 
Samuel, Marquess of Ripon . 
Robinson, Sir John . 

Robinson, Sir John Charles 
Robinson, Sir .Tohn Richard 
Robinson, Josmth Annilagc 
Robinson, Sir .Toseph Benjamin. 
Robinson, Philip Stewart (Phil) 
Robinson, Vincent .Joseph 
Robinson, William Lccfc . - 
Robson, William Snowdon, Baron 
Roby, Henry' .John . 

Rogers, Annie Mary Anne Henley 
Rogers, Benjamin Bicklcy' 
Rogers, Edtnund Dairson . 
Rogers, James Guinness . 


000 


1840-1915 

1838-1912 


1842-1921 

18CC-1931 

1817-1903 


1882-1906 

1805-1934 

1828-1904 

1844-1930 

1853-1926 

1842-1904 

1820- 1902 

1834- 1903 

1821- 1909 
1855-1926 

1835- 1910 


1851-1911 


1838-1906 

1853- 1903 

1854- 1912 
184.5-1926 
1840-1920 


1820-1901 

1832-1914 

1800-1928 

1820-1904 

1851- 1911 

1843-1902 

1853-1931 

1837-1909 

1804-1932 

1852- 1916 

1845-1909 

1850-1933 

1853- 1937 
1800-1933 
1830-1901 

1827- 1909 
1839-1903 
1824-1913 

1828- 1903 
1858-1933 
1810-1929 
1847-1902 

1829- 1910 
1895-1918 
1852-1918 

1830- 1915 
1850-1937 
1828-1919 
182.3-1910 
1822-1911 
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Rogers, Leonard James . 

Rolls, Charles Stewart 
Romer, Sir Robert . 

Ronald, Sir Landon . 

Ronan, Stephen 

Rookwood, Baron. See Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Henry John. 

Hooper, Thomas Godolphin 
Roos-Kcppel, Sir George Olof . 
Roose, Edward Charles Robson. 
Ropes, Arthur Reed, ‘Adrian 
Ross’ ..... 
Roscoe, Sir Henry Enfield 
Rosebery, Earl of. See Primrose, 
Archibald Philip. 

Rosenhain, Walter . 

Ross, Adrian, pseudonym. See 
Ropes, Arthur Reed. 

Ross, Sir Alexander George 
Ross, Sir (Edward) Denison 
Ross, Sir John 
Ross, Sir John 
Ross, Joseph Thorbum 
Ross, Martin, pseudonym. See 
JIartin, Violet Florence. 

Ross, Sir Ronald . . • 

Ross, William Stewart, ‘Saladin’ 
Rosse, Earl of. See Parsons,' 
Laurence. 

Rossetti, William Michael . 
Rothermere, Viscoimt._ See 
Harmsworth, Harold Sidney. 
Rothschild, Lionel Walter, Baron 
Bo tlis child, NathanMeyer, Baron 
Round, John Horace 
Rousby, iVilliam Wybert . 
Routh, Edward John 
Rowe, Joshua Brooking^ . _ ^ • 
Rowlands, David, ‘Dewi Mon’ . 
Howntree, Joseph . 

Bowton, Baron. See Corry, 
Jlontagu William Lowry. 
Royce, Sir (Frederick) Henry . 
Rudolf, Edward de Montjoie 
Ruggles-Brise, Sir Evelyn John. 
Rumbold, Sir Horace 
Runciman, AValter, Baron 
Rundall, Francis Homblow . 
Rundle, Sir (Henry Macleod) 


Leslie . . 

Rusden, George William . 

Russell, Arthur OUver Vilhers, 
Baron Ampthill . 

RusseU, Sir Charles . 

Russell, George Wilham, A E . 

Russell, Henry Chamberlaine . 

Russell, Herbrand Arthur, Duke 
of Bedford . . 

Russell, Mary' du Caurroy, Duch- 
ess of Bedford. See under 
Russell, Herbrand Arthur. 

Russell, Thomas O’Neill . 

Russell, William Clark . 

Russell, Sir WiUiam Howard . 

Russell, William James . 

Rutherford, Ernest, Baron 
Rutherford of Nelson . 

Rutherford, Mark, psmdonym. 
See AYhite, William Hale. 


18G2-1933 

1877-1910 

1840-1918 

1873-1938 

1848-1925 


1847- 1903 
1860-1921 

1848- 1905 

1859-1933 

1833-1915 


1875-1934 


1840-1910 

1871-1940 

1829-1905 

1833-1935 

1849-1903 


1857-1932 

1844-1906 


1829-1919 


1868-1937 

1840-1915 

1854r-1928 

1835-1907 

1831-1907 

1837-1908 

1830-1907 

1830-1925 


1863-1933 

1832-1933 

1857- 1935 
1829-1913 
1847-1937 
1823-1908 

1856-1934 

1819-1903 

1869-1935 

1803-1928 

1867-1935 

1836-1907 

1858- 1940 


1828-1908 

1844-1911 

1820-1907 

1830-1909 

1871-1937 


Rutherford, William Gunion 
Rutland, Duke of. See iManners, 
(Lord) John James Robert. 
Rye, JIaria Susan . 

Rye, William Brenchley . 

Ryle, Herbert Edward 
Ryrie, Sir Gran-ville de Laune , 


Sackville-West, Lionel Sackviile, 
Baron Sadaille . . _ . 

St. AldwjTi, Earl. See Hicks 
Beach, Michael Edward. 

St. Da^dds, Viscount. See 
Philipps, John Wynford. 

St. Helier, Baron. See Jeune, 
Francis Henry. 

St. John, Sir Spenser Bucking- 
ham . . . . . 

St. John, Vane Ireton Shaftes- 
bury. See under St. John, Sir 
Spenser Buckingham, 
Saintsbury, George Edward 
Bateman . . . • 

Saklatvala, Shaphurji 
: Saladin, pseudonym. See Boss, 

; William Stewart, 
i Salaman, Charles Kensington . 
Salaman, Julia. See Goodman. 
Salisbury', Marquess of. See 
CecU, Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-. 

Salmon, George ■ • „ * 

Salmond, Sir (William) Geoffrey 


Hanson . • • • 

ilomons. Sir Julian Emanuel . 
liter. Sir Arthur Clavell . 
ilting, George • . • 

ilvidge. Sir Archibald Tutton 
James. .... 
ilvin, Francis Henry' . 
amboume, Edward Linley' . 
ampson, John 
ampson, Ralph Allen 
arason, Charles Rumney . . 

amuel, Marcus, Viscount Bear- 
stcd . • : j ■ 

amuelson. Sir Bernhard . 

anday, William - . , 

andberg, Samuel Louis Graham 
anderson, Baron. See Fumiss, 
Henry' Sanderson, 
anderson, Edrar _ . . ; ' 

anderson, 

anderson. Sir John Scott Bur- 
don-. See Burdon-Sanderson. 

anderson,ThomasHenry,Baron 

anderson, Thomas James. See 
Cobden-Sanderson. 
andham, Henry . - ■ . ' 

ands. Lord. See Johnston, 
Christopher Nicholson, 
andys, Frederick . . 

andys. Sir John Edwm . 
anford, George Edward Lang- 
ham Somerset ■ • 

anger, George {‘Lord’ George 


iJler; . • 

cv. Sir Richard Hieram 

“’•/ * _ - . /'ll..,. 
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1833-1907 


1829-1903 

1818-1901 

1856-1925 

1865-1937 


1827-1908 


1825-1910 


1845-1933 

1874-1936 


1814-1901 


1819- 1904 

1878—1933 

1835-1909 

1859- 1928 
1835-1909 

1863-1928 

1817-1904 

1844-1910 

1802-1931 

1860- 1939 
1883-1931 

1853-1927 

1820- 1905 
1843-1920 
1831-1905 


1838-1907 

1857-1922 


1841-1923 


1842-1910 


1829-1904 

1844-1922 

1840-1901 

1825-1911 

1829-1908 

1857-1934 

3Q 
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Satitlcy, Sir Charles . ! ! 1834-1 922 Seth, Andrew^ See Pattison, 

Sargeaunt, John . . . 1857-1922 Andrew Seth Pringle-. 

Sargent, John Singer . . 1850—1925 Seton, Geoige .... 1822—1908 

Sassoon, Sir Philip Albert Gus- Sev'ern, Walter . . . 1830— 1901 

tavc David .... 1888-1939 Sewell, Elizabeth Missing . . 1815-1906 

Satow, Sir Ernest Mason . . 1843-1929 Sewell, James Edwards . . 1810-1903 

Saumarez, Thomas . . . 1827-1903 Sc.vton, Sir James . . . 1850-1938 

Saunders, Edward . . . 1848—1910 Sexton, Thomas . . . 1848—1932 

Saunders, Sir Edwin . . 1814-1901 Sejunour, Sir Edward Hobart . 1840-1929 

Saunders, Howard . . . 1835-1907 Shacldeton, Sir David James . 1803-1938 

Saunderson, Edward James . 1837—1906 Shackleton, Sir Ernest Henry . 1874-1922 

Savage (formerly Dell), Ethel Shadwell, Charles Xancelot . 1840-1919 

Mary ..... 1881-1939 Shand (afterwards Burns), Alex- 

Savage-Armstrong, George Fran- ander, Baron . . . 1828-1904 

cis . . . , . 1845-1906 Shand, Alexander Junes . _ . 1832—1907 

Savill, Thomas Dixon . . 1855-1910 Shandon, Baron. See O’Brien, 

Saxe-lVeimar, Prince Edward of. Ignatius John. 

Sec Edward of Saxe-lVcimar. Shannon, Cliarlcs Haslcwood . 1803-1937 

Saj’cc, Archibald Henrj' . . 1845-1933 Shannon, Sir .Tames Jebusa . 1802-1923 

Schafer, Sir Edward Albert Shar- Sharp, Cecil James . . . 1850-1924 

pey- ..... 1850-1935 Sharp, William, writing also 

Scliarlicb, Dame Mary Ann Da- under the pseudonjmi of Fiona 

comb ..... 1845-1930 Jlaclcod .... 1855-1905 

Schiller, Ferdinand CanningSeott 1804—1937 Shaipe, Richard Bowdlcr . . 1847—1909 

Schlicli, Sir William . . . 1840-1925 Sharpcy-Schnfer, Sir Edward Al- 

Schreincr, Olive. See under bert. See Schafer. 

Schreiner, William Pl\ilip. Shaltock, Samuel George . . 1852—1924 

Sclireiner, William Philip . . 1857-1919 Shaughnessy, Thomas George, 

Schunck, Henry Edward . . 1820-1903 Baron. .... 1858-1923 

Schuster, Sir Arthur . . 1851—1934 Shaw, Alfred .... 1842-1907 

Schuster, Sir Felix Otto . . 1854-1936 Shaw', Sir Ejtc Massey . . 1830-1908 

Scott, Archibald . . . 1837-1909 Shaw, James Johnston . . 1845-1910 

Scott, Charles Prcstwich . . 1840-1932 Shaw, John Byam Lister . . 1872-1919 

Scott, Lord Cliarlcs Thomas Shaw, Richard Norman . . 1831-1912 

Montagu-Douglas- . . 1830-1911 Shaw, Thomas, Baron Cmigmylc 1850-1937 

Scott, Clement IVilliam . . 1841-1904 Shaw, Thomas . . . 1872-1938 

Scott, Dukinficld Henry . . 1854—1934 Sha%v-LcfevTC, George Jolin, 

Scott, George Herbert . . 1888-1930 Baron Eversley , . . 1831-1928 

Scott, Hugh Stowcll, ‘Henrj' Slicarninn, Sir Montague . . 1857-1930 

Scion Mcrriman’ . . , 1802—1903 ShelTicld, Earl of. See Holroyd, 

Scott, Sir (James) George . . 1851-1935 Henry North. 

Scott, .Tolm .... 1830-1903 ShcITield, IJaron. See Stanley, 

.Scott, Sir John . . . 1841—1904 Edward Lyulph. 

Scott, I>cadcr, pseudonym. See Shclford, Sir William . . 1834-1905 

Baxter, Lucy. Shenstone, William Ashwcll . 1850-1908 

Scott, Sir Percy Morcton . . 1853-1924 Sheppard, Hugh Riclmrd LawTie 1880-1937 

Scott, Robert Falcon . . 1808-1912 Sherhom, Charles William . 1831-1912 

Scrutton, Sir Thomas Edward . 1850-1934 Sherrington, Helen Lemmens-. 

Scale-Hayne, Charles Hayno . 1833-1903 See Lemraens-Sherrington. 

Seaman, Sir Owen . . . 1801-1936 Sliields, Frederic James . . 1833-1911 

Scccombe, Thomas . . . 1800-1923 Shipley, Sir Artlmr Everett . 1801-1927 

Seddon, Ricliard John . . 1845—1908 Shippard, Sir Sidney Godolphin 

Scdg^vick, Adam , . . 1854-1913 Alexander .... 1837-1902 

See, Sir Jolm .... 18-41—1907 Shirreff, Slaria Georgina. Sec 

Scebohm, Frederic . . . 1833-1912 Grey. 

Seeley, Hany Govier . . 1839-1909 Sborc, William Thomas . . 18-10-1906 

Selby, Tliomas Gunn . . 18-10-1010 Shorter, Clement Iving , . 1857-1926 

Sclb>% \iscoiint. See Gully, Shorthou.se, Joseph Henry , 1903 

4yiiliam Court. Shorn, Edward . , . 1802-1935 

.Schgman, Charles Gabriel. . 1873-1940 Shrewsbury', Artlmr, , . 1850-1903 

.Selous, Frederick Courteney . 1851-1917 Shuckburgli, Evelyn Sbirley . 18-13-1900 

Sclwin-Ibbctson, Henry' John, Sidebollinm, Herbert , . 1872-1940 

Baron Rookw'ood . . . ISf". ir'’2 S-' P - Eleanor Mildred . 1845-1936 

Sclwyn, Alfred Richard Ccca . 1- '! f.; S .Sir lidward Hcnr\' , 1810-1004 

Semon. Sir I'clix . . i Clifford . . 1801-1929 

.Scndall, Sir TV alter Joseph . 1832-1904 Simmons.Sir.TohnLmlornArabin 1821-1003 

Secant, (Emily Frances) Adc- .Simon, Sir John . , . 1810-1904 

line . . . . , 1851-1904 Sitnonds, James Bc.art . . ' 1810-1904 

Sergeant, Lcivis . . . 18-41-1902 Simpson, Sir John WUUam . 1858-1033 
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Simpson, aiaxwell . 

Simpson, 'iVilfred Hudleston. See 
Hudleston. 

Simpson, Sir WilKam Jolm 
Ritchie . . . . 

Sims, Charles .... 
Sinclair, John, Baron Pentland , 
Singleton, Mary Montgomerie. 

See Currie, Baroness. 

Sinha, Satyendra Prasanno, 
Baron ..... 
Skeat, Walter William 
Skipsey, Joseph 

Slaney, William Slaney Kenyon-. 

See Kenyon-SIaney. 

Smartt, Sir Thomas William 

Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 

Smiles, Samuel 

Smillie, Robert 

Smith, Sir Archibald Le\nn 

Smith, Arthur Lionel 

Smith, Sir Charles Bean Euan-. 

See Euan-Smith. 

Smith, Sir Charles Edward Kings- 
ford ..... 
Smith, Donald Alexander, Baron 
Strathcona .... 
Smith, Sir Francis {afterwards 
Sir Francis Villeneuve) . 
Smith, Sir Frederick 
Smith, Frederick Edwin, Earl of 
Birkenhead .... 
Smith, George Barnett 
Smith, George Vance 
Smith, Goldwin 
Smith, Sir Grafton Elliot . 
Smith, Sir Henry Babington 
Smith, Henry Spencer 
Smith, Herbert 
Smith, James Hamblin 
Smith, John Alexander . 
Smith, Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, Reginald Boswortb 
Smith, Reginald John 
Smith, Sir Ross Macpherson 
Smith, Samuel 

Smith, Sarah, ‘Hesba Stretton’. 
Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Sir Thomas . 

Smith, Thomas Roger 
Smith, Vincent Arthur 
Smith, AValter Chalmers , 

Smith, William Frederick Dan- 
vers, Viscount Hambleden 
Smith, WiUiam Saumarez. 
Smith-Dorrien, Sir Horace Lock- 

wood 

SmitheUs, Arthur . 

Smyly, Sir Philip Crampton 
Smyth, Sir Henry Augustus 
Snell, Sir John Francis Cleverton 
Snelus, George James 
Snow, Herbert. See Kjmaston. 
Snow, Sir Thomas D’Oyley 
Snowden, Philip, Viscount 
SoUas, William Johnson . 
Solomon, Sir Richard 
Solomon, Simeon 
Solomon, Solomon Joseph 


1855-1931 

1873-1928 

1800-1925 


1801-1928 

1835-1912 

1832-1903 


1858-1929 

184G-1910 

1812-1904. 

1857-1940 

1830-1901 

1850-1924 


1815-1902 1 Somerset, Lady Isabella Caroline 
(Lady Henry Somerset). 
Somerville, Sir William . 
Soonenschein, Edward Adolf . 
Sorby, Hemy Clifton 
Soriei', Wiiiiam Ritchie . 

I Sothehy, Sir Edward Southwell. 
Soutar, Ellen. See Farren. 
Soutliesk, Earl of. See Carnenie, 
James. 

Southey, Sir Ricliard 
Soutliward, John 
Southwell, Thomas . 

Spencer, Herbert 
Spencer, John Poyntz, Earl 
Spencer . . . . 

Spencer, Sir Walter Baldwin 
Speyer, Sir Edgar . 

Spiers, Richard PhenO 
SpoITorth, Frederick Robert 
Spooner, William Archibald 
Sprengel, Hermann Johann 
Philipp .... 
Sprigg, Sir John Gordon . 
Sprigge, Sir (Samuel) Squire 
Spring-Rice, Sir Cecil Arthur , 
Sprott, George Wasliington 
Spy, pseudont/m. See Ward, Sir 
L^lie. 

Squire, William Barclay . 
Stables, William Gordon . 

Stack, Sir Lee Oliver Fitzmaurice 
Stacpoole, Frederick 
StaCord, Sir Edward William . 
Stainer, Sir John 
Stalbridge, Baron. See Grosve- 
nor, Richard De Aquila. 
Stamer, Sir Lovelace Tomlinson 
Stamfordham,Baron. SeeBigge, 
Arthur Jolm. 

Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanley, Edward Lyulph, Baron 
Sheffield, and Baron Stanley 
of Alderiey .... 
Stanley, Frederick Arthur, Earl 
of Derby .... 
Stanley, Henry Edward John, 
Baron Stanley of Alderiey 
Stanley, Sir Henry Jlorton 
Stanley, tVilliam Ford Robinson 
Stanmore, Baron. Sec Gordon, 
Arthur Charles Hamilton. 
Stannard, Henrietta Eliza Vau- 
ghan, ‘John Strange Winter’ . 
Stannus, Hugh Hutton 
Stanton, Arthur Hcniy . 

Stark, Arthur James 
Starling, Ernest Henry 
Stead, William Thomas . 

Steel, Allan Gibson . 

Steel, Flora Annie . 
Stcel-Maitland, Sir Arthur Her- 
bert Drummond Ramsay- (for- 
merly Arthur Herbert Drum- 
mond Steel) .... 
Steggall, Charles 
Stephen, Sir Alexander Condie . 
Stephen, Caroline Emeh'a. See 
under Stephen, Sir Leslie. 


1897-4936 

1820-1914 

1819-1909 

1857-1929 

1872-1930 

1841-1909 

18107-1920 

1823- 1910 
1871-1937 
1863-1923 
1812-1901 

1802- 1938 

1829- 1901 

1803- 1939 

1838- 1911 

1839- 1908 

1857- 1916 
1892-1922 

1836- 1906 

1832- 1911 
1817-1906 

1833- 1909 

1830- 1903 

1848- 1920 

1824- 1908 

1808-1928 

1830-1909 

1858- 1930 
1800-1939 
1838-1904 

1825- 1906 

1803- 1938 

1837- 1906 

1858-1940 

1804- 1937 

1849- 1936 

1850- 1913 

1840- 1905 
1800-1927, 
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1851-1921 

1860-1932 

1851-1929 

■1820-1908 

1855-1935 

1813-1902 


1803-1901 

1840-1902 

1831-1909 

1820-1903 

1835-1910 

1800-1929 

1802-1932 

1838-1916 

1853-1926 

1844-1930 

1834^1906 

1830-1913 

1800-1937 

1859-1918- 

1820-1909 


1855-1927 

1840-1910 

I8GS-1924 

1813-1907 

1819-1901 

1840-1901 


1829-1908 


1852-1924 


1839-1925 

1841-1908 

1827-1903 

1841-1904 

1829-1909 


1850-1911 

1840-1908 

1839-1913 

1831-1902 

1800-1927 

1849-1912 

1858-1914 

1817-1929 


1870-1935 

1826-1905 

1850-1908 
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Steplicn, George, Baron Mount 
Stephen . _ . 

Stcplien, Sir Leslie . 

Stepiiens, Frederic Geoige 
Stephens, James 
Stepiiens, James Brunton . 
Stephens, William Richard Wood 
Stephenson, Sir Frederick Charles 
Arthur .... 

Steplienson, George Robert 
Sterling (aftenrards JIacIvinlay), 
Antoinette . . _ . 

Stemdale, Baron. See Pickford, 
WiUiam. 

Stevens, Marsliall . 

Stevenson, David Watson. 
Stevenson, James, Baron Steven- 
son ..... 
Stevenson, John James . 
Stevenson, Sir Thomas 
Stevenson, William Henry 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Sir Halley . 

Stewart, Isla .... 
Stewart, James 
Stewart, John Alexander . 
Stewart, Sir William Houston . 
Stirling, Sir James . 

Stirling, James Hutchison 
Slocks, John Leofrio 
Sloddart, Andrew Ernest . 
Stokes, Adrian 

Stokes, Sir Frederick Wilfrid 
Scott . . . . . 

Stokes, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Sir John 
Stokes, 'IVhitley 
Stoney, Bindon Blood 
Stoney, George Johnstone 
Slopford, Sir Frederick William. 
Storj’, Robert Herbert 
Storj'-SIaskcIyne, Jlcrvjm Her- 
bert Nevil .... 
Stout, Sir Robert 
Stmehan, John 

Stmehan-Davidson, James Leigh 
Slrachey, Sir Arthur. See under 
Strachey, Sir John. 

Strachey, Sir Edward 
Strachey, Edward, Baron 
Straeliic . . . . 

Strachey, (Giles) Lytton . 
Strachey, Sir John . 

Strachej', .Tohn St. Loo 
Strachey, Sir Richard 
Slmchic, Baron. Sec Strachey, 
Edward. 

Strang, William 

Slnithcarron, Baron. Sec Mac- 
pherson, (James) Ian. 
Strathclyde, Baron. Sec XJrc, 
Alexander. 

Slrathcona, Baron. Sec Smith, 
Donald Alex-andcr. 

Streeter, Bumclt Hillman 
Slrclton, Hesba, psaidomjm. Sec 
Smith. S.arah. 

Strickland, Gerald, Baron. 
Strong, Sir Samuel Hentj*. 


Strong, Sandford Arthur . 

1829- 1921 Struthers, Sir John . 

1882-1904 Strutt, Edward Gerald 
1828-1907 Strutt, John William, Baron 
1825-1901 Rayleigh . . . . 

1835-1902 Stuart-Jones, Sit Henry. See 

1839- 1902 Jones. 

Stubbs, WiUiam 

1821— 1911 Sturdec, Sir Frederick Charles 

1819- 1905 Doveton . . . . 

Sturgis, Julian RusseU 

1843- 1904 Sturt, George . . . . 

Sturt, Henrj’’ Gerard, Baron 
Alington . . . . 

1852-1936 Sumner, Viscount. See Hamil- 

1842- 1904 ton, John Andrew. 

Sutherland, Alexander 

1873- 1926 Sutherland, Sir Thomas . 

1831-1908 Sutro, Alfred . . , . 

1838-1908 Sutton, Henrj' Septimus , 
1858-1924 Sutton, Sir John Bland- , 

1840- 1907 Sutton, Marlin John 
1838-1937 Swain, Joseph .... 
1855—1910 Swan, John Macjillan 
1831-1905 Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson . 
1840-1933 Swayne, Joseph GrifTiths , 

1822— 1901 Swaj'thling, Baron. See Mon- 

1830- 1916 tagu, Samuel. 

1820- 1909 Sweet, Henrj' . . , . 

1882-1937 Swctc, Henry Barclaj' 
1803-1915 Swift, Sir Rigby Philip Watson. 
1887-1927 Strinburne, Algernon Charles . 

Sm'nfen, Baron. Sec Eadj', 
1800-1927 Ch.arles Swinfen. 

1819- 1903 Swinlon, Alan Archibald Camp- 

1825-1902 bell 

1830-1909 Sj'denham of Combe, Baron. Sec 
1828-1909 Clarke, George Sj'denham, 

1820- 1911 Sj'kes, Sir Mark 

1854—1929 Sj’me, Da\’id . . . . 

1835-1907 Sj'mcs-Thompson, Edmund 

Sj'raonds, Sir Charters James . 

1823— 1911 Sj-mons, William Christian 

1844- 1930 SjTigc, John IMillington . 
1802-1907 

1843- 1916 Tadcma, Sir LawTcnce Alma-. 

Sec Alma-Tadema. 

Tail, Frederick Guthrie. See 
1812—1901 under Tail, Peter Guthrie. 
Tail, Peter Guthrie . 

1858- 1936 Talbot, Edward Stuart 
1880-1932 T.albot, Sir George John . 
182.3-1907 Taliack, IVilliam . 

1800- 1927 Tangj'c, Sir Richard 
1817—1908 Tanner, Joseph Robson . 

Tartc, Joseph Israel. 
Tasclicreau, Sir Henri Eb.dar . 

1859- 1921 Tasclicreau, Sir Henri Thomas . 

Tata, Sir Dornbji Jnrnsetji 
Tata, Jnrnsetji Nasanvanji 
Taunton, Elhelrcd Luke . 
Taj’Ior, Charles 
Tnj'Ior, Charles BeU. 

Tnj'lor, Helen .... 

1874— 1937 Tnj’lor, Henry Martj'n 

Tnj'lor, Isaac .... 
Tnj’lor, Sir .Tohn 

1801- 1940 Tnj’lor, .Tohn IJdwnnl . 
1625-1909 Taj’lor, IxiuLsa. See I’arr. 
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1803-1904 

1857-1925 

1854-1930 

1842-1919 


1825-1901 

1859-1925 

1848-1904 

1803-1927 

1825-1904 


1852-1902 

18.3-4-1922 

1803-1933 

1825-1901 

1855-1936 

1850-1913 

1820-1909 

1847-1910 

1828-1914 

1819-1903 


1845-1912 

1835-1917 

1874-1937 

1837-1909 


1803-1930 


1879-1919 

1827-1908 

18.37-1906 

1852-1932 

1845-1911 

1871-1909 


1831-1901 

1844-1934 

1801-1938 

1831-1908 

1833-1906 

1800-1931 

1848-1907 

1830- 1911 

1841- 1909 
1859-1932 

1839- 1904 
1857-1907 

1840- 1908 
1829-1909 

1831- 1907 

1842- 1927 

1829- 1001 
183.3-1912 

1830- 1805 
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Taylor, Walter Ross 
Taylor, William 
Teale, Thomas Pridgin 
Teall, Sir Jethro Justinian 
Harris .... 
Tearle, (George) Osmond . 
Temperley, Harold William 
Vazeille .... 
Temple, Frederick . 

Temple, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Richard Carnac 
Tennant, Sir Charles 
Tennant, Sir David . 

Tenniel, Sir John 
Terry, Dame (Alice) Ellen 
Terry, Charles Sanford 
Terry, Fred .... 
Terry, Sir Richard Runciman . 
Thesiger, Frederic Augustus, 
Baron Chelmsford 
Thesiger, Frederic John Napier, 
Viscount Chelmsford 
Thiselton-Dyer, Sir William 
Turner . . • 

Thomas, David Alfred, Viscount 
Rhondda . . . • 

Thomas, George Holt 
Thomas, Herbert Henry . 
Thomas, Sir Hugh Evan-. See 
Evan-Thomas. 

Thomas, (Philip) Edward , 
Thomas, William Moy 
Thompson, D’Arcy Wentworth . 
Thompson, Edmund Symes-. 

See Symes-Thompson. 
Thompson, Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Francis . 

Thompson, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Henry Yates . 
Thompson, Lydia . 

Thompson, Silvanus PhiUips . 
Thompson, William Harcus 
Thomson, Arthur _ . 

Thomson, Sir Basil Home. 
Thomson, Christopher Birdwood, 
Baron . . • • • 

Thomson, Hugh 
Thomson, Jocelyn Home . 
Thomson, John 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John 
Thomson, Sir William . _ • 

Thomson, William, Baron Ivelvm 
Thornton, Alfred Henry Robin- 


son . . • • • 

Thornton, Sir Edward 
Thomycroft, Sir John Isaac 
Thomycroft, Sir (William) Hamo 
Thorpe, Sir Thomas Edward . 
Tbrelfall, Sir Richard 
Thring, Godfrey 
Thring, Henry, Baron 
Thrupp, George Atlielstane . 
Tbuillier, Sir Henry Edward 


Landor . • • • 

TbiirsBeld, Sir James . - 

Thurston (formerly Madden), 
liatlierine Cecil . 

Tinsley, William 
Tinworth, George . 


1838-1907 1 
18G5-1937 
1831-1923 

1849- 1924 
1852-1901 

1879-1939 

1821-1902 

182G-1902 

1850- 1931 
1823-1906 
1829-1905 
1820-1914 
1847-1928 
18G4-1936 
1803-1933 
1805-1938 

1827-1905 

1808- 1933 
1843-1928 

1850-1918 

1809- 1929 
1876-1935 


1878-1917 

1828- 1910 

1829- 1902 


1840-1929 

1859-1907 

1820-1904 

1838-1928 

1830-1908 

1851-1916 

1857- 1907 

1858- 1935 
1801-1939 

1875-1930 

1800- 1920 

1859- 1908 
1850-1926 
1850-1940 
1843-1909 
1823-1907 

1803-1939 

1817- 1906 
1843-1928 
1850-1925 
1 845—1 925 

1801- 1932 
1823-1903 

1818- 1907 
1822-1905 


Tizard, Thomas Henry 
Todd, Sir Charles 
Tomlin, Thomas James Ches- 
shyre, Baron 
Tomson, Arthur 
Tonks, Henry . . . . 

Toole, John La-svrcnce 
Torrance, George William. 

Tout, Thomas Frederick . 
Tovey, Sir Donald Francis 
Townsend, Meredith AVhite 
Townshend, Sir Charles Vere 
Ferrers . , . 

Toynbee, Paget Jackson . 
Tracey, Sir Richard Edward 
Trafford, F. G., pseudonym. See 
Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Law- 
son. 

Traill, Anthony . . _ . 

Traill-Burroughs, Sir Frederick 
William. See Burrouglis. 

' Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
! Treloar, Sir William Purdie 
Trench, Frederic Herbert . 
Trent, Baron. See Boot, Jesse. 
Trevelyan, Sir George Otto 
Treves, Sir Frederick 
Trevethin, Baron. Sec Lawrence, 
Alfred Tristram. 

Trevor, William Spottiswoode , 
Tristram, Henry Baker . 
Trotter, WiFred Batten Lenis . 
Troubridge, Sir Ernest Charles 
Thomas . . • • 

Troup, Robert Scott 
Truman, Edwin Thomas . 
Tucker, Alfred Robert 
Tucker, Sir Charles . 

Tucker, Henry WiUiam . 
Tuke, Henry Scott . 

Tupper, Sir Charles . . 

Tupper, Sir Charles Lem's. 
Turner, Charles Edward . 
Turner, Cuthbert Hamilton 
Turner, Herbert HaU 
Turner, James Smith 
Turner, Sir William . 

Tumor, Christopher Hatton 
Turpin, Edmund Hart 
Tutton, Alfred Edwin Hovrard . 
Tweed, John . . - - 

Tweedmouth, Baron. See Mar- 

joribanks, Edward. 
Tweedsmuir, Baron. Sec Buchan, 
John. 

Tyabji, Badruddin . 

Tyler, Thomas 

Tj'lor, Sir Edward Burnett 

Tylor, Joseph John . . 

T^an, ICatJiarine. See Hinkson. 

TjTrcll, George 

TjwrcU, Robert Yelverton. 


1813-1906 

1840-1923 

1875-1911 

1831-1902 

1843-1913 


Underhill, Edward Bean . 

Unwin, Sir Raymond 

XJnwin» ’William Cawthorne 
Ure, AIe.vander, Baron Strath- 
clyde . _ . 

Urwiek, William . • • 
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1839-1924 

1820-1910 

1807-1935 

1859-1905 

1802-1937 

1830- 1906 
1835-1907 
1855-1929 
1875-1940 

1831- 1911 

1801-1924 

1855-1932 

1837-1907 


1838-1914 


1853-1917 

1843-1923 

1805-1923 

1838-1928 

1853-1923 


1831-1907 

1822-1906 

1872- 1939 

1802-1926 

1874-1939 

1818-1905 

1840-1914 

1838-1935 

1830- 1902 
1858-1929 
1821-1915 
1848-1910 

1831- 1903 

1800- 1930 

1801- 1930 
1833-1904 

1832- 1916 

1873- 1940 
1835-1907 
1804-1938 
1809-1933 


18-H-1906 

1820-1902 

1832-1917 

1851-1901 

1801-1909 

1844-1914 

1813-1901 

1803-1940 

1838-1933 

1853-1928 

1820-1905 
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Vallancc, William Fleming 
Vnndam, Albert Dresden . 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Marquess of London- 
derrs' ..... 
Van Home, Sir William Cornelius 
Vansittart, Edward Westby 
Vauglian, Bernard John . 
Vaughan, D.avid James 
Vaughan, Herbert Alfred . 
Vaughan, Kate 
Vauglian, William AVyamar 
Veiteh, Sir Harr5’’ .Tames . 
Veitch, .James Herbert 
Venn, John . . _ . 

Verney, Margaret Jlaria, Lady . 
Vcrnon-Harcourt, Leveson Fran- 
cis .... . 

Verrall, Arthur Woollgar . 
Vestcy, William, Baron . 

Vezin, Hermann 
Vezin (formerly Mrs. Cliarles 
Young), .lane Elizabeth 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and German Empress . 
Victoria Alexandra Olga Marj’, 
princess of Great Britain 
Villiers, John Henrj’ De, Baron. 
See De Villiers. 

Villiers, Victor Albert George 
Child-, Earl of Jersey . 
Vincent, Sir (Charles Edward) 
Howard .... 
Vincent, James Edmund . 

Vines, Sydney Howard 
Vinogradoff, Sir Paul Gavrilo- 
vitch . . . . . 

Von IKigel, Friedrich. Baron of 
the IIol3’ Roman Empire 
Voj’scj', Charles 

Waco, Henry . . .’ . 

Waddell, Laurence Augustine 
(later Ausline) 

Wade, Sir Willoughhj’ Francis . 
Waggett, Philip Napier . 

Wain, Louis William 
Waklej’, Thomas. Sec under 
Waklej’, Thomas Henry. 
Waldcj', Thomas Henry . 
Walker, Sir BjTon Edmund 
Walker, Sir Etnerj' . 

Walker, Frederick William 
Walker, Sir Frederick 'William 
Edward Forestier-. See Fores- 
ticr-Walkcr. 

Walker, Sir James . 

Walker, Sir Mark 
Walker, Sir Samuel . 

Walker, Vj'cll Edward 
Walklej-, Arthur Bingham 
Wallace, Alfred RilsscI 
^VnIIacc, Sir Donald Mackenzie . 
Wallnce, (Richard Horatio) Ed- 
gar 

WalLacc. William Arthur James 
Wallas, Gndiam 
Waller, dairies Hentj- 


1827-1904 

1843-1903 


1852-1915 

1843- 1915 
1818-1904 
1847-1922 
1825-1905 
1832-1903 

18.52 ?-1903 
1805-1938 
1840-1924 
1808-1907 
1834-1923 

1844- 1930 

1839-1907 

1851-1912 

1859-1940 

1829-1910 

1827-1902 


1840-1901 

1808-1935 


1845-1915 

1849-1908 

1857-1909 

1849-1934 

1854-1925 

1852-1925 

1828-1912 

1830-1924 

1851-1938 

1827-1906 

1802-1939 

1800-1939 


1821-1907 

1848-1924 

1851-1933 

1830-1910 


1803-1935 

1827-1902 

1832-1911 

1837- 1906 
1855-1926 
182.‘t-1913 

1841- 1919 

1875-1932 

1842- 1902 

1838- 1933 
1810-1910 


■Waller, Lewis .... 
Waller, Samuel Edmund . 
Walpole, Sir Spencer 
Walsh, Stephen 
AVnlsh, William Pakenham 
Walsham, Sir .John . 

Wnlsham, William Johnson 
IValter, Sir Edward . 

Walton, Sir Jolin Lawson . 
Walton, Sir Joseph . 

Wanklyn, .Tames Alfred . 
Wantage, Baron. See Lindsay 
(afterwards Loyd-Lindsay), 
Robert James. 

Ward, Sir Adolphus William 
Ward, Sir Edward Willis Duncan 
Ward, Harry Leigh Douglas 
Ward, Harry Marshall 
Ward, Henrj'' Snowden 
Ward, James .... 
Ward, .John .... 
Ward, Sir Joseph George . 
IVard, Sir Leslie, ‘Spy’ 

Ward, Mary Augusta (Mrs. Hum- 
phrj' Ward) .... 
W.ard, IVilfrid Philip 
Ward, William Humble, Earl of 
Dudley . . . . 

Wardle, Sir Thomas. , 
W'aring, Anna Letitia 
Warington, Robert . 

Warlock, Peter, pseudonym. See 
Hcseltine, Philip Arnold. 
Warne, l-'redcrick 
Wameford, Reginald Alexander 
John , . 

Warner, Charles 
Warner, Sir George Frederic 
Wnrrc, Edmond 

Warre-Cornish, Francis Warre . 
Warren, Sir Charles . 

Warren, Sir Thomas Herbert 
Warrender, Sir George John 

Scott 

Warrington, Thomas Rolls, 
Baron AVarrington of Clyffc . 
AYanvick, Countess of. Sec Grc- 
ville, Frances Evelyn. 
Waterhoasc, Alfred . 
AVaterhousc, Paul . 

AA'alcrlow, Sir Ernest Albert • . 
AA'aterlow, Sir Sydney Ilcdlcy . 
AA'atkin, Sir Edward AVilliam 
AA'atkins, Henrj' George (‘Gino’) 
AA'aLson, Albert 
AA’atson, Sir Cliarles Sloore 
AA'aLson, Foster 
AA’ntson, George I/cnnox . 
AA’atson, Henrj’ AVilliam . 
AA'atson, John, ‘Ian Maclarcn’ . 
AA'atson, Sir Patrick Heron 
AA’ntson, Robert Spence . 
AA'atson, Sir AA’illiam 
AA’ntts, George Frederic . 
AA’atls, Henrj’ Edward 
AA’ntls, .Tohn .... 
AValts, Sir Philip 
AA'alLs-Duntnn, Walter Theodore 
AA'augh, Benjamin . 


000 


1860-1915 

1850-1903 

1839-1907 

1850-1929 

1820-1902 

1830- 1905 
1847-1903 
1823-1904 
1852-1908 
1845-1910 

1831- 1906 


1837- 1924 
1853-1928 
1825-1906 
1851-1906 

1805- 1911 
1843-1925 

1806- 1934 

1850- 1930 

1851- 1922 

1851-1920 

1850-1916 

1807- 1936 
1831-1909 
1823-1910 

1838- 1907 


1825-1901 

1891-1916 

1840-1909 

1845-1936 

1837-1920 

1830-1916 

1840-1927 

1853-1930 

1800-1017 

1851-1937 


1830-1905 

1801-1924 

1850- 1919 
1822-1900 

1819- 1901 
1007-1932 
1828-1904 
184.4-1916 

1800- 1929 

1851- 1904 
1827-1903 
1850-1907 
1832-1907 
18.37-1911 

1838- 1935 
1817-1904 

1820- 1904 

1801- 1902 
1840-1926 
18.32-1914 

1839- 1908 


Cumulative Index 1901-1940 


Waugh, James 
Wavell, Arthur John Byng 
Weaver, Sir Lawrence 
Webb, Alfred John . 

Webb, Allan Becher. 

Webb, Sir Aston 
Webb, Francis William 
Webb, Marj' Gladys. 

Webb, Philip Speakman . 
Webb, Thomas Ebenezer . 
Webber, Charles Edmund 
Webster, Richard Everard, 
Viscount Alverstone 
Webster, Wentworth 
Weir, Harrison William . 
Welby, Reginald Earle, Baron . 
Weldon, Walter Frank Raphael. 
Wellcome, Sir Henry Solomon . 
XVelldon, James Edward Cowell 
Wellesley, Sir George Greville . 
Wells, Henry Tanworth . 
Wemyss, RossIynErskine, Baron 
Wester Wemyss . 
Wemyss-Cliarteris-Douglas,Fran- 
cis, Earl of Wemyss 
Wemher, Sir Juh'us Charles 
West, Sir Algernon Edward 
West, Edward William 
West, Lionel SackviUe-, Baron 
Sack^dlle. See SackviUe- West. 
West, Sir Raynnond . 

Westall, Wilh'am (Bury) . 
Westcott, Brooke Foss 
Wester Wemyss, Baron. See 
Wemyss, Rosslyn Erskine. 
Westlake, John 
Westland, Sir James 
Weston, Agnes Elizabeth . 
Weston, Sir Aylmer Gould 
Hunter- .... 
Weston, Frank 

Wet, Christiaan Rudolph De. See 
He Wet. 

Weyman, Stanley John . 
Weymouth, Richard Francis 
Wharton, Sir William James 
Lloyd ..... 
VTieatley, John 
AVhcelliouse, Claudius Galen 
%Vhibley, Charles 
Whistler, James Abbott McNeill 
TOiite, Sir (Cyril) Bradenell 
Bingham .... 
White, Sir George Stuart . 

White, Henry Julian 
White, John Campbell, Baron 
Overtoun .... 
VTiite, William Hale, novelist 
under the pseudonym of Mark 
Rutherford .... 
TOiite, Sir William Henry 
Whitehead, Robert . 
iVliiteing, Richard . 

Wliiteley, William . 

VTriteway, Sir William Vallance 
Whitla, Sir William . 

Vliitley, John Henry 
Whitman, Alfred Charles . 
HTritmore, Sir George Stoddart. 


1831-1905 

1882-1916 

1876-1930 

1834-1908 

1830-1907 

1840-1930 

1830 - 1906 
1881-1927 

1831 - 1915 
1821-1903 
1838-1904 

1842-1915 

1829 - 1907 
1824-1906 

1832 - 1915 
1800-1906 
1858-1936 
1854-1937 
1814-1901 
1828-1903 

1864-1933 

1818-1914 

1830 - 1912 
1832-1921 
1824-1905 


Whitney', .lames Pounder , 
IVlritvrorth, William Allen 
IVlrymper, Edward . 

MTjj'mper, Josiah Wood , 
Whyte, Alexander . 

Wickham, Edward Charles 
Wiggins, Joseph 
Wigham, John Richardson 
Wigram, Woolmore . 
Wiiberforce, Ernest Roland 
Wild, (John Robert) Francis 
Wilding, Anthony Frederick 
Wilkie, Sir David Percival Da 
breck .... 
Wilkins, Augustus Samuel 
Wilkins, WiDiam Henry . 
Wilkinson, George Howard 
Wilkinson, (Henry) Spenser 
Wilkinson, Sir NeWlle Rodwell 
Wilkinson, Norman . 

Wilks, Sir Samuel . 

Will, John Shiress . 

IVillcocks, Sir James 
Willes, Sir George Ommanney 
Willett, William 
Williams, Alfred 
Williams, Charles 
Wiliiams, Charles Hanson Grc- 
ville , . . . . 


1832-1912 

1834-1903 

1825-1901 


1828-1913 

1842-1903 

1840-1918 

1864-1940 

1871-1924 


1835-1928 

1822-1902 


Williams, Sir Edward Leader . 
Williams, Sir George 
Williams, Hugh 
Williams, John Carv'eU 
Wiibams, Sir Roland Bowdlor 
Vaughan . . . . 

Williams, Rowland, ‘Hwfa Mon’ 

I Williams, Watkin Hezekiah, 
‘Watcyn Wyn’ . 
Williamson, Alexander William . 
Willis, Henry .... 
WiUis, Willijim 
Willock, Henry Davis 
Willoughby, Digby . 

Wills, Sir George Alfred . 

Wills, William Henry, Baron 


Winterstoke, 


1843-1905 

1809-1930 

1826-1909 

1839-1930 

1834^-1903 


Wilmot, Sir Sainthill Eardley'- . 
Wilson, Sir Arnold Talbot 
Wilson, Arthur. See under Wil- 
son, Cliarles Henry, Baron 
Nunbumholme. 


1876-1940 

1835-1912 

1839-1934 

1843-1908 


1831-1913 

1845-1913 

1823-1905 

1840-1928 

1831-1907 

1828-1908 

1831-1933 

1860-1935 

1860-1910 

1830-1903 


j Wilson, Sir Arthur Knywet 
' Wilson, Charles Hemy, Baron 
i Nunbumliobne 
Wibon, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, Charles Robert 
Wilson, Sir Charles William 
Wilson, Edward Adrian . 
Wilson, George Fergusson. 
Wilson, Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson, Henry Schutz 
Wilson, Herbert Wriglcy . 
Wilson, Sir Jacob . 

Wilson, James Slaurice 
Wilson, John Cook . 

Wilson, Joim Dove . 

Wilson, Joseph Havelock . 
Wilson, Samuel Alexander Kin- 
nier ..... 
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. 1857-1939 
. 1840-1905 
. 1840-1911 

1813-1903 

1836 - 1921 
1834-1910 

1832 - 1905 
1829-1906 
1831-1907 
1840-1907 
187 . 3-1939 
1883-1915 

1882-1938 

1843-1905 

1860-1905 

1833 - 1907 
1853-1937 
1809-1940 
1882-1934 
1824-1911 
1840-1910 

1837 - 1926 
1823-1901 
1850-1915 
1832-1905 
1888-1904 

1829 - 1910 
1828-1910 
1821-1905 

1843 - 1911 
1821-1907 

1838 - 1916 

1823 - 1905 

1844 - 1905 

1824 - 1904 
1821-1901 
1835-1911 

1830 - 1903 

1845 - 1901 
1854-1928 

1830-1911 

1852-1929 

1884-1940 


1842-1921 

1833-1907 

1831-1916 

1803-1904 

1830-1905 

1872-1912 

1822-1902 

1864-1922 

1824-1902 

1806-1940 

1836-1905 

1836-1931 

18 - 40-1915 

1833-1908 

1858-1929 

187 - 4-1937 
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Wilson, William Edward . . 1851-1908 

Wimbomc, Viscount. See Guest, 

Ivor Churchill. 

Wimshurst, James . . . 1832—1903 

Windus, William Lindsay. . 1822—1907 

Winter, Sir Jame.s Spearman . 18-15—1911 

Winter, John Strange, pseudo- 
nym. See Stannard, Henrietta 
Eliza Vaughan. 

Winterstoke, Baron. See Wills, 

William Henry. 

Winton, Sir Francis Waller Do. 

See De Winton. 

Wise, Thomas James . . 1859-1937 

Wittew’ronge, Sir Cliarles Bennet 
Lawes-. See Lawes-Witte- 
■wronge. 

Wodchouse, John, Earl of Kim- 
berley 1820-1902 

Wolfe, Humbert (formerly Um- 
berto Wolff). . . . 1880-1940 

Wolfe-Bany, Sir John Wolfe . 1830-1918 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond 
Charles . . . . 1830-1908 

Wollaston, Alexander Frederick 
nichmond .... 1875-1930 

Wolselcy, Garnet Joseph, Vis- 
count 1833-1913 

Wolverhampton, Viscount. See 
Fowler, Henry Hartley. 

Wood, Charles . . . 1800-1928 

Wood, Charles Bindley, Viscount 
Halifax .... 1839-1934 
Wood, Francis Denvent . . 1871-1926 

Wood, Sir (Heniy) Eveljm . 1838-1919 

Wood, Jlatilda Alice Victoria, 

‘Marie Lloyd’ . . . 1870-1922 

Wood, Tliomas McKirtnon . 1855-1927 

IVoodall, William . . . 1832—1901 

Woodgatc, Walter Bradford . 1840-1920 

Woods, Sir Albert William . 1810-1904 

Woods, Edward . . . 1814-1903 

Woodward, Herbert Hall . . 1847-1909 

Woolavington, Baron. See Bu- 
chanan, Jamas. 

IVooIdridgc, Harry Ellis . . 1815-1917 

Woolgar, Sarah Jane. Sec 
Mellon. 

Wordsworth, Dame Elizabeth . 1840-1932 

Wordsworth, .Tolin . . . 1843-1911 

Worms, Henry Do, Baron Pir- 
bright. Sec De Worms. 

Worlliington, Sir Percy Scott . 160t-1939 


Wortliinglon-Evans, Sir (Worth- 
ington) Laming. Sec Evans. 

Wrenbury, Baron. See Buckley, 

Henrj' Burton. 

Wright, Charles Henry Hamilton 1830-1909 
Wright, Sir Charles Theodore 

Hagberg .... 1802-1940 

Wright, Edward Perceval . . 1834—1910 

Wright, .Toseph . . . 1855-1930 

Wright, Sir Kobert Samuel . 1839-1904 

Wright, Mliitakcr . . . 1845—1904 

Wright, William Aldis . . 1831-1914 

Wroth, Wanvick William . . 1858-1911 

Wrottesley, George . . . 1827—1909 

Wylie, Charles Hotham Montagu 
Doughty-. See Doughty- Wylie. 

Wyllie, Sir William Hutt Curzon 1848-1909 
Wyllic, William Lionel . . 1851-1931 

Wjuidliam, Sir Charles . . 1837-1919 

Wyndlinm, George . . . 1803-1913 

Wyndham (formerly Sloorc), 

M.aiy, Lady .... 1801-1931 

Wyndhnm-Quin, Thomas Wind- 
ham, Earl of Dunraven and 
Mount-Earl. See Quin. 

Wynn-Carrington, Charles Ro- 
bert, Baron Carrington and 

Marquess of Lincolnshire . 1843-1928 

Wyon, Allan .... 1843-1907 

Yapp, Sir Arthur Kcysall . . 1809-1936 

Yarrow, Sir Alfred Fernandez . 1842-1932 

Yatc, Sir Charles Edward . . 1849-1940 

Yeats, William Butler . , 1805-1939 

Yco, Gerald Francis. , , 1845-1909 

Yongc, Ciiarlotte Mary . . 1823-1901 

Yorke, Albert Edward Philip 
Hcniy, Earl of Hardwickc . 1807-1904 

Youl, Sir James Amdell . , 1811-1904 

Young, Sir Allen William . ‘. 1827-1915 

Young, Mrs. Charles. Sec Vezin, 

Jane Elizabeth. 

Young, George, Lord . . 1819-1907 

Young, Sir George . . . 1837-1930 

Young, Sydney . . . 1857-1937 

Young, Sir William Mackworth . 1810-1924 

Younger, George, Viscount 
Younger of Leckic . . 1851-1929 

Yoxall, Sir .lames Henry . . 1857—1925 

Ypres, Earl of. Sec French, John 
Denton Pinkstonc. 

Zangwill, Israel . . . 1801—1926 
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